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CHABTBEUBE 

CHABTBEUSE,  the  name  of  yarions  Car- 
tlmsiaii  moDarterJea,  chiefly  utoated  in  France 
and  Italy.  The  moat  famous  institation  of  the 
kind  is  L*  Grande  Chartreuse  (Oartusia)^  situ- 
ated in  a  pictaresqae  hnt  wild  and  desolaJte  re- 
gion, m,  the  aommit  of  a  steep  rock  at  an  eleva- 
tion of  about  4,000  feet  above  the  level  6f  the 
aea,  within  14  miles  of  GrenoUe,  in  the  Prench 
department  of  Isdre.  This  monastery  is  the 
leadenoe  of  Uie  general  of  the  Carthusian  order. 
It  owes  its  origm  to  St.  Bmno,  who  repaired 
with  6  disciples  to  this  localify  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  11th  centory.  It  derived  its  name 
from  a  neighlxning  luonlet  called  Chartreuse, 
and  it  has  smoe  he^  called  Grande  Chartreuse 
from  being  the  Ibuntain-head  of  aU  other 
monasteries  of  the  order.  The  cell  which  was 
inhalnted  by  St.  Bruno  has  been  converted  into 
a  ch^pd,  in  which  service  is  performed  day  and 
ni^it.  In  the  dumter  house  are  the  portraits 
of  the  generala'of  the  order  and  a  marble  statue 
of  St.  Bruno.  The  buildings  have  repeatedly 
been  destroyed  by  fire ;  those  now  in  use  were 
erected  in  1678.  During  the  first  French  revo- 
lution the  monastery  was  stripped  of  its  pos- 
aeaoiona.  The  number  of  its  inmates,  once  800, 
is  now  about  88,  who  depend  for  their  support 
mainly  imon  the  liberality  of  visitors. 

GHABTULABIES,  in  the  ancient  Latin 
church,  Jirere  the  record  books  of  the  various 
monasteiyB,  convents,  and  other  religious  and 
ecclesiastical  fonndations.  Anterior  to  the  1 0  th 
century,  the  po^. ordered  them  to  be  kept. 
Their  contents  lAate  to  the  possessions,  rents^ 
endowments,  and  other  temporalities  of  the 
church. — Ghastolaby,  or  Chabtulabius,  the 
name  of  the  ke^>er  of  charters  and  public  doc- 
uments. He  also  presided  in  ecclesiastical  conrts. 
In  the  Gkeek  cnnrch,  the  word  eka/riophylax 
is  used  to  desigxiate  an  officer  of  the  same 
daaa,  whose  functions,  however,  are  more  com- 
prehensive.   

CHABYBDIS  AND  SOYLLA,  in  Grecian 
mythology,  %  voracious  monsters  which  dwelt 
oppodts  to  each  other,  the  former  on  the  Sicil- 
ian, and  the  latter  on  the  Italian  coast.  Cha- 
lybdis  abode  in  a  rock  off  the  shore  of  Sicily^ 
sad  thrice  erenr  day  gulped  down  the  waters 
of  the  surrounding  sea,  and  thrice  cast  them 
up  sgaln.    Scjl^  whose  den  was  in  another 
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rook  on  the  Italian  shore,  was  still  more 
loathsome,  bavins  12  feet  and  6  long  necks  and 
mouths,  each  of  which  took  a  victim  from  every 
ship  which  passed  within  their  reach. — ^In  geo- 
graphy, Cluurybdis  was  a  whirlpool  on  the  coast 
of  Sioly,  and  Scylla  a  rock  on  the  coast  of 
Italv,  whose  proximity  rendered  the  navigation 
of  the  Measenian  strait  peculiarly  dangerous  to 
the  siulors  of  antiquity. 

CHASE,  Ibah,  D  J).^n  American  theolo- 
gian, bom  in  Stratton,  Yt,  Oct.  6.  1798.  He 
paduated  at  liOddlebury  college  in  1814,  and 
inmiediately  entered  Andover  Uieological  sem- 
inary. He  was  ordained  in  1817.  and  after 
laboringas  a  Baptist  missionary  in  the  western 
part  of  Virginia,  became  in  1818  profassor  in 
the  theological  school  at  Philadelphia,  which 
was sooniSter  transferred  to  Washington.  In 
this  offioe  he  remained  7  years,  one  of  which  he 
spent  in  Europe,  and  in  1825  he  was  prominent 
in  establishing  the  theological  school  at  New- 
ton Centre,  Mass.  With  this  school  he  was 
connected  as  professor  till  184d,  smce  which 
time  he  h^is  contributed  several  papers  to  re- 
views, on  questions  of  church  history  and  Chris- 
tian doctrine. 

CHASE,  Philandkb,  DJ).,  bishop  of  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  church  in  Ohio,  and  sub- 
sequently in  Illinois,  bom  in  Cornish,  N.  H., 
Dec.  14,  1775,  died  at  Jubilee  college,  HI., 
Sept  20, 1852.  His  ^parents  were  plain,  pious 
farming  people^  and  young  Chase  expected  to 
follow  in  the  footsteps  of  his  father ;  but  the 
course  of  events  seemed  plainly  to  indicate  that 
a  different  career  was  before  him.  A  severe  in- 
jury to  one  of  his  limbs  confined  him  for  a  long 
time  to  the  house,  and  after  much  reflection 
upon  his  position  and  prospects,  he  resolved  to 
prepare  himself  for  college,  and  the  miiustry  of 
the  gospel.  He  entered  Dartmouth  college  in 
1791,  and  was  graduated  in  1795.  His  religious 
views  had  thus  far  been  those  of  his  family,  who 
were  Congregationalists;  but  having  met  with  a 
prayer  book  of  the  Episcopal  church,  he  ex- 
amined and  studied  it  with  great  care,  and 
was  led  to  the  conviction  that  he  ought  to  en- 
ter the  ministry  of  that  church.  Leaving  his 
home  in  New  Hampshire,  he  set  out  for  Albany ; 
was  kindly  received  by  the  Episcopal  minister 
there ;  and  after  a  coarse  of  study  in  theology. 
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he  was  ordained  In  Bt  GeorgeHi  ohnrolL  New 
York,  in  May,  1798.  For  aeyeral  years  he  de- 
voted himself^  amid  manr  priyations,  to  mis- 
tionary  labors  in  western  New  York.  In  1806, 
on  aooooDt  of  his  wife's  health,  he  went  to  New 
Orleans,  and  occopied  himself  zealously  in  or- 
ganizing the  ohnren  there ;  in  1811  he  returned 
to  the  north,  and  for  6  y^ars  was  rector  of 
Ohriflt  choroh,  Hartford,  Uonn.  Deeply  inter- 
ested in  the  religions  condition  and  proq>eots  of 
the  great  West,  and  fnll  of  missionary  zeal  and 
enterprise,  Mr.  Chase,  in  1817,  went  to  Ohio, 
and  set  about  planting  and  enlarging  the  Episco- 
pal ehnroh  in  that  state.  A  diocese  having 
Deen  formed,  he  was  elected  its  bishop,  and  was 
consecrated  u  8t.  James's  church,  Philadelphia, 
Feb.  11,  1819.-  Amid  many  and  peculiarly 
severe  trials,  Bishop  Chase  persevered  in  his 
work ;  butit  soon  became  evident  that  measures 
must  be  taken  to  educate  men  on  the  ground 
for  the  service  of  the  ministry.  Accordingly, 
with  the  approbation  of  his  convention,  although 
opposedby  many  of  his  own  church  in  the  older 
BtiUea,  he  resolved  to  visit  England  and  solicit 
donations  toward  founding  a  college  and  theo- 
logical seminary  in  .Ohio.  He  embarked  in 
October,  1828,  at  first  met  with  opposition, 
which  he  soon  overcame,  was  unusuallv  sue- 
oessfhl,  collected  about  $80,000  for  hia  object, 
and  on  his  return  in  1824purchaaed  8,000  acres 
of  land^givingthe  names  of  2  English  noblemen, 
Gbmbier  and  Aienyon,  to  the  site  and  the  college, 
which  was  now  established.  For  a  time  eveiy 
thing  went  on  prosperously ;  but  difficultiea  and 
disputes  having  ansen  between  the  bishop  and 
some  of  his  clergy  about  the  di«>osal  of  the 
ftmds  received  from  En^^d,  ana  other  mat- 
ters connected  with  hia  administration  of  the 
college  and  the  diocescL  he  resigned  his  Juris- 
diction in  1881,  and  tne  general  convention 
the  next  year  gave  their  assent  to  this  step. 
Bishop  Chase  now  removed  into  lOchigan,  still 
intent  up<m  the  life  of  a  missionarv,  pioneer 
bishop.  In  1885  he  was  chosen  bishop  of  the 
new  diocese  oi  Illinois.  Agun  he  visited  Eng- 
land in  behalf  of  Christian  education  in  the 
West,  and  collected  about  $10,000  toward  pur- 
channg  land  and  founding  a  college.  Jubilee 
collese,  at  Robin's  Nest,  Feoria  co.,  owes  its 
foundation,  in  1888,  to  this  second  effort,  and 
here  the  venerable  prelate  spent  the  remainder 
of  his  life.  The  first  commencement  of  the  col- 
lege took  place  in  July,  1847,  and  ita  subsequent 
career  haa  evinced  the  perspicadty  of  Bishop 
Chase  in  providing  for  the  future  needs  of  the 
Episcopal  church  in  the  West  A  severe  inju- 
ry caused  by  being  thrown  from  his  carriage 
hastened  the  aged  biahop^s  decease,  and  a  few 
days  after  he  sank  quietly  to  rest  Keenly  saga- 
cious in  reading  character,  auick  to  avail  himself 
of  opportunities,  full  of  zeal  and  determination, 
unwearied  in  laboring  for  tiie  cause  of  religion 
and  the  intereata  of  the  Episcopal  diurdi,  BiSiop 
Chase  left  hia  impress  upon  the  western  country, 
and  deserves  honorable  mention  as  the  pioneer 
biahop.   Hia  ^Beminiaoenoee)"  2  vols.  8V0.,  dis- 


play his  character  in  Tariona  Ug^ta ;  and  apart 
from  their  historic  value,  these  volumes  are 
among  the  most  entertaining  productions  of  the 
present  day.  ^ 

CIIA8E,  8almoh  Portlahd,  an  American 
statesman,  bom  in  Cornish,  N.  H^  Jan.  18, 1806. 
When  he  waa  7  years  old  his  Cither  removed  to 
Keene.  where  Salmon  pursued  his  studies  as  a 
schoolboy.  Two  vears  later  his  father  died,  and 
when  12  years  old  he  went  to  Worthington,  Ohio, 
where  his  tuition  was  superintended  bv  his  un- 
cle, Philander  Chase,  then  bishop  of  Ohio.  He 
then  entered  Clnciimad  college,  of  which  his 
uncle  had  meantime  accepted  the  presidency, 
gpaining  shortly  after  his  admission  a  promo- 
tion to  the  sophomore  class.  After  about  a 
veer's  residence  in  Cincinnati,  he  returned  to 
his  mother^s  home  in  New  Hampshire,  and  in 
1824  entered  the  Junior  class  of  Dartmouth  col- 
lege, where  he  was  graduated  in  1826.  In  the 
succeeding  winter  Mr.  Chase  opened  a  clas- 
sical school  for  boys  in  Washington,  Moving 
among  his  pupils  the  sons  of  Henry  Clay,  Wif 
liam  Wirt,  oamuel  L.  Southard,  and  other  distin- 
guished men  of  that  day.  Soon  after  closing 
his  school  in  1829,  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar 
of  the  district  of  Columbia,  for  which  he  had 
qualified  himself  under  the  direction  of  Mr. 
Wirt,  during  the  time  he  waa  discharging  the 
duties  of  a  teacher.  In  the  spring  of  1880  be 
returned  to  (^dnnati,  where  he  has  ever 
since  resided,  except  when  interrupted  by  offi- 
cial duties,  and  pursued  the  profession  of  the 
law.  While  struggliug  through  the  early  em- 
barrassments of  professional  life,  Mr.  Chase  pre- 
pared an  edition  of  the  statutes  .of  Ohio,  with 
copious  annotations,  and  a  preliminary  aketch 
of  the  history  of  the  state,  in  8  larve  vols. 
8vo.  This  edition  soon  superseded  all  previ- 
ous  publications  of  the  statutes,  and  is  now  re- 
ceived as  authority  in  the  courts.  Aided  by  the 
reputation  thus  aoauired,  he  soon  gained  a  val- 
uable practice,  and  early  itf  1834  became  so- 
licitor of  the  bank  of  the  United  SUtes  in 
Cincinnati,  and  not  long  after  of  one  of  the 
city  banks.  In  1887  Mr.  Chase  ac^ed  as  coun- 
sel for  a  colored  woman  claimed  as  a  fugitive 
slave,  and  in  an  elaborate  argument,  afterward 
published,  controverted  the  anthority  of  con- 
gress to  impose  any  duties  or  confer  any  pow- 
ers in  fugitive  slave  cases  on  state  magistrates, 
a  position  in  which  he  has  since  been  sustained 
by  the  U.  S.  supreme  court ;  and  maintained 
that  the  law  of  1798  relative  to  frigitives  ftom 
service  was  void,  because  unwarranted  by  the 
constitution  of  the  United  States.  The  same 
year,  in  an  argument  before  the  supreme  court 
of  Ohio,  in  defence  of  Jamea  G.  Bimey,  pros- 
ecuted under  a  state  law  for  harboring  a  nesro 
slave,  Mr.  Chase  asserted  the  doctrine  that 
slavery  is  local  and  dependent  on  state  law  for 
ezist^ce  and  continuance,  and  inristed  that  the 
person  alleged  to  have  been  harbored,  having 
been  brought  within  the  territorial  limits  or 
Ohio  by  the  individual  claiming  her  as  master, 
was  thenceforth  in  Act  and  by  right  fi^ee.    In 
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18Sd|  fai  a  niewipaper  roriew  of  a  report  of  the 
jodkaarj  eommittee  of  the  senate  of  Ohio 
igalnst  the  mnting  of  trial  by  jarj  to  alleged 
i&Tes,  Mr.  Chase  took  the  same  ground  as  in 
his  legal  arffoments.  In  ISitf  he  was  associated 
with  the  Hon.  W.  H.  Seward  as  defendant's 
eoQDsel  in  the  ease  of  Van  Zandt  before  the 
fapreme  oonrt  of  the  United  States.  The  case 
excited  moch  interest,  and  in  a  speech  which 
attracted  marked  attention,  Mr.  Ohase  argaed 
more  elaborately  the  prinoiides  which  he  had 
adTaneed  in  former  oases,  maintdning  that  un- 
der the  ordinance  of  1787  no  fngitive  from  ser- 
Tiee  ooold  be  reclaimed  from  Ohio  unless  there 
had  been  an  escape  from  one  of  the  original 
states;  that  it  was  the  dear  understanding  of 
the  framert  of  the  oonstitution,  and  of  the  peo- 
ple who  adopted  iL  that  slavery  was  to  be  left 
exclnaively  to  the  di^Kwal  of  the  several  states. 
without  aanotioa  or  snpnort  from  the  national 
government;  and  that  the  clause  in  the  consti- 
Uttsooitelattve  to  persons  held  to  service  was 
one  of  eompaot  between  the  states,  and  con- 
ferred no  power  of  legislation  on  congress,  hav- 
ing beea.  tranaferred  from  the  ordmanoe  of 
1787,  in  which  it  conferred  no  power  on  the 
confederation,  and  was  never  understood  to  con- 
fer any.  He  wm  snbse^oently  engaged  for  the 
defence  In  the  case  of  JDriskell  tt,  rarish,  be- 
fore the  U.  S.  circuit  court  at  Oolumbus,  and 
re-argoed  the  same  positions. — ^Mr.  Ohase's  sen- 
timents of  hostility  to  the  nationalization  of 
ilavwy  were  expressed  by  his  position  in  the 
politii^  movementa  of  the  country,  as  well  as 
inhiaeffiMtaattliebar.  Prior  to  1841  he  had 
taken  little  part  in  politics.  He  had  voted  some- 
times with  the'demoorats,  but  more  commonly 
with  the  whiga,  who,  in  the  North,  seemed  to  him 
more  fiavorable  to  anti-slavery  views  than  their 
opponents.  He  supported  G^.  Harrison  in  1840, 
but  the  tone  of  his  inaugural  address,  and  still 
more  the  course  of  the  Tvler  administration, 
convinced  him  that  no  enootive  resistance  to 
the  encroachments  of  slavery  was  to  be  expect- 
ed from  any  party  with  a  slaveholding  and  pro- 
davery  wing,  modifying  if  not  controlling  its 
action ;  and  in  1841  he  united  in  a  call  for  a 
convention  of  the  opponents  of  slavery  and 
slavery  extension,  which  assembled  at  Colum- 
bos  in  December  of  that  year.  This  conven- 
tion organised  the  liber^  party  of  Ohio,  nomi- 
nated a  candidate  for  governor,  and  issued  an 
address  to  the  people-defining  its  principles  and. 
purposes.  Th£s  address,  written  and  reported 
by  Mr.  Chase,  and  unanimously  adopted  by  the 
oonvoition,  deserves  attention  as  one  of  the 
earliest  expositions  of  the  political  movement 
igunst  slavery.  In  1843  a  national  liberty  con- 
vention assembled  at  Buffalo.  Mr.  Ohase  was  an 
activememberof  the  committee  on  resolutions,  to 
which  wss  referred,  under  a  rule  of  the  conven- 
tion, a  resolution  proposing  *^  to  regard  and  treat 
the  third  daose  of  the  constitution,  whenever 
^iplied  to  the  ease  of  a  fugitive  slave,  as  utterly 
mill  and  void,  and  consequently  as  forming  no 
part  of  the  ooostitatlon  of  the  United  States, 


whenever  we  are  called  upon  or  sworn  to  sup- 
port it*'  Mr.  Ohase  opposed  the  resolution,  and 
the  committee  refused  to  report  it.  It  was, 
however,  afterward  moved  in  the  convention 
by  its  author,  and  adopted.  Having  been  charg- 
ed in  the  U.  S.  senate  with  the  authorship  and 
advocacv  of  this  resolution,  by  Mr.  Butler  of 
South  Cfarolina,  who  denounced  the  doctrine  of 
mental  reservation  apparently  sanctioned  by  it, 
Mr.  Chase  replied :  "  I  have  only  to  say  I  never 
proposed  the  resolution ;  I  never  would  propose 
or  vote  for  such  a  resolution.  I  hold  no  doc- 
trine of  mental  reservation.  Every  man,  in  my 
Judgment,  should  speak  Just  as  he  thinks  keep- 
ing nothing  back,  here  or  elsewhere."  In  1848 
it  became  Mr.  Chase's  duty  to  prepare  an  ad- 
dress on  behalf  of  the  friends  of  liberty,  Ire- 
land, and  repeal  in  Cincinnati,  to  the  loyal  na- 
tional repeial  association  in  Ireland,  in  reply  to 
a  letter  from  Daniel  O'Connell.  In  this  aadress 
Mr.  Chase  reviewed  the  relations  of  the  fed-* 
eral  government  to  slavery  at  the  period  of 
its  organization,  set  forth  its  original  anti-slave- 
ry policy,  and  the  subsequent  growth  of  the 
political  power  of  slavery,  vindicated  the  ac- 
tion of  the  liberty  party,  ^d  repelled  the  as- 
persions cast  by  a  repeal  association  in  Cin- 
cinnati upon  anti-slaveiT  men.  In  1845  Mr. 
Chase  projected  a  southern  and  western  lib- 
erty convention,  designed  to  embrace  '^aU 
who,  believing  that  whatever  is  worth  preserv- 
ing hi  republicanism  can  be  maintained  only  by 
uncompromising  war  against  the  usurpations  of 
the  slave  power,  and  are  therefore  resolved  to  use 
all  constitutional  and  honoif  ble  means  to  effect 
the  extinction  of  slavery  wilfhin  their  respective 
states,  and  its  reduction  to  its  constitutional  lim- 
its in  the  United  States."  The  convention  was 
held  in  Cincinnati  in  June,  1845,  and  was  attend- 
ed by  4,00^  persons;  delegates  were  present  to 
the  number  of  2,000.  Mr.  Chase,  as  chairman  of 
the  committee,  prepared  the  address,  giving  a 
history  of  slavery  in  the  United  States,  showing 
the  position  of  the  whig  and  democratic  parties, 
and  arguing  the  necessity  of  a  political  organi- 
zation unequivocally  committed  to  the  dena- 
tionalization of  slavery  and  the  overthrow  of 
the  slave  power,  and  exhibiting  what  he  resard- 
ed  as  the  necessary  hostility  of  the  slaveholding 
interest  to  democracy  and  all  liberal  measures. 
This  address  was  widely  circulated.  In  1847. 
Mr.  Chase  was  a  member  of  the  second  national 
liberty  convention,  and  opposed  the  making  of 
any  national  nomination  at  that  time,  urging 
that  a  more  general  movement  against  slave- 
ry extension  and  domination  was  likely  to 
grow  out  of  the  agitation  of  the  Wilmot  pro- 
viso, and  the  action  of  congress  and  political 
parties  in  reference  to  slavery.  In  1848,  anticii 
pating  that  the  conventions  of  the  whig  and 
democratic  parties  would  probably  refuse  to 
take  ground  against  the  extension  of  slavery,  he 
prepared  a  call  for  a  free  territory  state  conven- 
tion at  Columbus,  which  was  signed  by  more 
than  8,000  voters  of  all  political  parties.  The 
convention  thus  called  was  largely  attended,  and 
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byitod  ft  iiitioiiAl  ccmywitioii  to  DiMi  at  BoflUo 
inAngnst  TheinfluaDoeof Mr.Cbiiewftsooii- 
spiooous  in  the  ftato  oonventioD,  ftnd  no  lets  ao 
in  the  nfttional  oonyontioa  which  iMombled 
npon  its  invitfttionf  ftod  nominftted  Mr.  Van  Bn- 
ren  for  prerident  An  immenM  mam  meeting 
was  ako  aaaembled  at  Ba£Ealo  at  the  same 
time.  Mr.  Ohaie  was  president  of  the  na- 
tional oonTentionf  and  also  a  member  of  its 
ooomiittee  on  Testations.  The  )>latform  was 
sobstantially  his  work.— On  Feb.  SS,  1840. 
Mr.  Chase  was  chosen  a  senator  oi  the  Unitea 
States  from  OhiO|  receiyiog  the  entire  TOte 
of  the  demooratio  memben  of  the  legishh 
tnre,  and  of  those  freesoil  members  wlio  £1^ 
vored  democratic  views.  The  demooratic  partj 
of  Ohio,  by  the  resolntions  of  its  state  oon^ 
Tention,  had  already  deokred  alaveiy  an  stU  ; 
and  practically,  throogh  its  press  and  the  de- 
clarations of  its  leading  men,  had  committed 
itself  to  the  denationalisation  of  slavery.  Mr. 
Ohase,  therefore,  coinciding  with  the  demoerata 
in  their  general  views  of  state  policy,  sopported 
their  state  nomineea)  distinctly  annonneing  his 
inteDtion,  in  the  event  of  the  party^s  des^on 
of  its  anti-slavery  position,  in  state  or  national 
oonventiona,  to  end  §£  once  his  oonneotion  with 
it.  When  the  nomination  of  Mr.  Pieree  by  the 
Baltimore  convention  of  186S,  with  a  platform 
approving  the  compromise  acts  of  1860^  and 
denomicing  the  farther  discassion  of  the  slavery 
qnestion,  was  sanctioned  by  the  demooratio 
party  in  Ohio,  Mr.  Ohase,  tme  to  hia  word, 
withdrew  from  it^and addressed  to  the  Hon. B. 
F.  Batler  of  New  York,  his  associate  in  the  Bnf- 
pik>  convention,  a  letter  in  vindication  of  an  in- 
dependent democratic  party.  He  prepared  a 
platform,  which  was  snbstantially  adc^f>ted  by 
the  convention  of  the  independent  democracy 
at  Pittsbnrg  in  1862.  Having  thus  gone  into  a 
minority  nSther  than  compromise  his  principles, 
Mr.  Chase  ^ve  a  cordial  and  energetic  support 
to  the  nommees  and  measores  of  the  independ- 
ent democracy,  until  the  Nebraska  bill  gave  rise 
to  a  new  and  powerful  party,  based  substan- 
tially upon  the  ideaa  he  had  ao  long  main- 
tained. As  a  senator  of  the  United  Statea,  Mr. 
Chase  delivered  on  March  26  and  27,  1850,  a 
speech  sgainst  Mr.  Clay^a  compromise  bill,  re- 
viewing thoroughly  all  the  questions  presented 
in  it.  He  moved  an  amendment  providing 
against  the  introduction  of  slaveiy  in  the  ter- 
ritories to  which  the  bill  applied,  but  it  £ftiled 
by  a  vote  of  25  to  80.  He  proposed  also, 
though  without  success,  an  amendment  to  the 
frigitive  sUve  bill,  securing  trial  by  jury  to 
alleged  sUves,  and  another  conforming  its  pro- 
visions to  the  terms  of  the  constitution,  by  ex- 
cluding from  its  operation  persons  ese^ing  from 
states  to  territories,  and  eiM  vena.  In  1854, 
when  the  bill  for  the  repeal  oi  the  Missouri 
cotopromise,  commonly  odled  the  Nebraska- 
Kansas  bill,  was  introduced,  he  drafted  an  ap- 
peal to  the  people  against  the  measure,  which 
was  signed  by  the  senstors  and  representa- 
tives in  ooogress  ooocurring  in  hia  political 


opisioiia;  and  in  aapeeeh  eo  Feh.  S  alteaiiKad 
the  first  elaborate  exposore  of  the  ftatorsa  of 
that  bill,  aa  viewed  bv  its  oppooenta.  In  tte 
general  opposition  to  the  Nebraska  bOl  1m  took 
a  leading  part,  and  the  r^jeetion  of  B  of  hia 
proposed  amendmcotawasthoariittobeof  smU 
signifioance  as  bearing  on  the  slavery  qoestkm» 
that  it  may  be  well  to  state  them.  The  lint 
pK^[>osed  to  add  after  the  words  ^  suMect  only  to 
the  coostitution  of  the  United  8tates»^'  inseockm 
H  the  foUowing  daase:  "" Under  which  the 
people  of  the  t^ritory  throogh  their  appropriate 
representatives  may,  if  they  see  fit,  priMiibit  the 
ezisteoee  of  slavery  therein."  This  was  rqfeoted, 
yeas  10,  nays  86.  The  second  prqMsed  to  gira 
practical  ecfect  to  the  principle  of  popular  sor- 
ersignty  by  providing  Ibr  the  election  by  the 
people  of  the  territo^  of  their  own  ^enor. 
Judges,  and  secretary,  instead  of  leavmg,  as  In 
the  bill,  their  appointment  to  the  federal  ex- 
ecutive. This  was  defeated,  yeas  10,  nava 
80.  He  then  proposed  an  amendment  ef  the 
boundary,  so  as  to  have  but  one  territory, 
named  Nebraska,  instead  of  two  entitled  respec- 
tively Nebraska  and  Kansas.  Thia  waa  rrieeted, 
yeas  8,  nays  84L  His  opposition  to  the  bill  waa 
ended  by  a  final  and  earnest  protest  against  it 
ontheiu^t<tfitspasiaffe.  while  thus  vigilaat 
in  maintaining  his  principles  on  the  slavery  ques- 
tion, Mr.  Chase  was  constant  in  the  discharge  of 
the  genersl  duties  of  his  position.  To  divorce  the 
federal  government  fttnn  all  connection  witii 
slavery ;  to  confine  ita  action  stricti j  within  con- 
stitutional limita ;  to  uphold  the  n^ta  of  indi- 
viduals and  of  thsL  states ;  to  foster  with  equal 
care  all  the  great  interests  of  the  coontry, 
and  to  secure  an  economical  administration 
of  the  national  finanoea,  were  the  general  aims 
which  he  endeavored,  both  by  lus  votes  and 
his  speeches,  to  promote.  On  the  interests  of 
the  West  he  always  kept  a  watchftil  eye, 
daiming  that  the  federal  treasury  should  de- 
fray the  expense  of  providing  for  the  Mfoty  of 
navigation  on  oor  great  inland  aeaa,  aa  well  aa 
on  the  Atiantio  andPadfioooasts^  and  advocat- 
ing liberal  aid  by  the  federal  government  to 
the  construction  of  a  railroad  to  the  Pacifio 
by  the  best,  shortest,  and  cheapest  route.  He 
was  an  earnest  supporter  of  the  policy  of  the 
free  homestead  movement,  in  behalf  of  whidi 
he  expressed  his  views  during  the  firat  sesrion 
of  hii  term,  on  presenting  a  petition  for  f^rant- 
ing  the  public  lands,  in  limited  quantitiea,  to 
actual  settiecs  not  possessed  of  other  land. 
He  was  also  an  early  advocate  of  cheap  postage, 
and  an  unwearied  opponent  of  extravagant  ap- 
propriationa. — In  July,  1865,  Mr.  Ciiase  was  nom- 
mated  by  the  opponents  of  the  Nebraska  bill  and 
the  Pierce  administration  for  governor  of  Ohio, 
and  was  elected.  HisinanguraladdreBa,ddivered 
in  1856,  reconmiended  economv  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  public  affinirs,  sin^^  districts  for  Isf^ 
lative  representation,  annual  instead  of  biennial 
sessions  of  the  legidsture,  and  ample  pcovisiaa 
for  the  eduestiraal  interaits  of  the 
F^  ftatft  polify  and  ssnilnrial  1 
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tpproved  that  at  the  natknial  cooven- 
tka  of  the  npaUkan  par^,  heid  the  same  year, 
A  iiy||offit7  €■  the  Ohio  ddegation  and  many 
dilagatM  from  other  states  desired  his  nomina- 
tioa  for  the  presidency,  bat  his  name  wasi  at 
Us  reqaesti  withdrawn.  His  first  annual  mes- 
a^e  to  the  Ohio  legialatore,  in  1857,  after  re- 
prieving the  nuvfcerial  resooroes  and  the  finan- 
cial au  edncatiffnal  condition  of  the  state, 
r  with  its  ndecal  rehtions,  recommended 
of  atatisticiL  which  was  accordingly 
Dorinffthei 


Doring  the  same  year^a  deficit  <^ 
over  fiOQ^OOO  hci^  discoYcred  in  the  state 
tnanrj  a  isw  days  before  the  semi-annnal 
interwt  on  the  state  debt  became  dae.  the  de- 
cided aetioa  of  Got.  Ohase  compelled  the  resig- 
nation of  the  stale  treasorer,  who  had  concealed 
its  eiistepee^  aeeored  a  thorongh  investigation, 
and  throDgh  a  prompt  and  judidoos  arrange- 


and  tbroDgb  a  prompt  and  Juoioioas  arrange- 
nsenti  nroteoted  the  credit  of  the  state  and 
aTorted  n  krge  peonniary  loss.  At  the  dose 
of  hia  first  tenn  Got.  Ohase  desired  to  retire 
firom  ofllos^  bat  the  repnblicans  insisted  on  bis 
wwnminaHon,  whidi  was  made  by  acclamation. 
After  an  netiTe  canTass  the  continoed  confi- 
dence of  the  people  In  his*  administration  was 
TOanifeateil  Iqr  nis  refileotion  hy  the  largest  TOte 
ever  giran  ior  a  gOTomor  in  Ohio.  In  his  an- 
noal  meas^got  in  1858,  after  submitting  an  elab- 
orate eiposition  of  the  financial  condition  and 
nsooreee  of  Ohio,  he  recommended  semi-annual 
taration,  more  stringent  proTisions  for  the  se- 
CBii^  of  the  treanuy,  ana  a  special  attention 
to  the  state  benevolent  institutions,  including 
the  reionn  sehod,  in  whi^  he  had  always 
manifaared  a  deep  interest.  These  suggestions 
met  the  approbation  of  the  legislature,  and 
lawB  were  passed  accordingly. 

OHASE,  Samuxl,  one  of  the  signers  of  the 
declaration  of  independence,  and  a  judge  of  the 
U.  &  sapreme  court,  bom  in  Somerset  county, 
Maryland,  AprU  17,  1741,  died  June  19, 1811. 
His  father,  an  Xbisoopal  deigyman  of  English 
birth,  directed  his  early  education,  and  sent 
him  to  study  kw  at  Annapolis,  where  he  was 
sdmitted  to  the  Imut  at  20  years  of  age.  He 
was  soon  noted  as  n  sldlfhl  and  eloquent  advo- 
cate, and  a  learned  lawyer.  He  strenuously 
opposed  the  royal  govem<»'  and  his  adherents  in 
thecdoniallegidatare,  was  among  the  most  ve- 
hement in  reosting  the  stamp  act,  and  soon  be- 
came the  leader  of  the  friends  of  liberty  in  his 
state.  The  Maryland  convention  sent  him  as 
one  of  5  delegatea  to  the  continental  congress 
of  1774^  and  he  continued  a  member  of  suooes- 
■ve  eongrooson  until  the  end  of  1778.  It  was 
he  who  denoonced  the  Rev.  Dr.  Zubly  of  Geor- 
gia as  a  traitor,  and  compelled  him  to  flee  the 
congress  whose  secrets  he  was  divulging  to  the 
enemy.  In  1776  he  went  with  Charles  and 
John  Carroll  on  a  mission  to  Canada,  which  he 
was  the  more  ready  to  undertakcL  because  the 
Maryland  conTention  was  inclinea  to  half-way 
measures  and  reftued  to  instruct  its  delegates 
to  vote  for  the  declaration  of  independence. 
On  lusretim  lia  canvassed  the  state,  brought 


nnblic  opinion  to  bear  on  the  convention,  and 
having  thus  caused  the  passage  of  the  desired 
resolution,  returned  to  Philadelphia  in  season 
to  vote  for  independence.  He  was  appcunted 
on  most  of  the  important  committees  m  con- 

^  where  his  industry  was  unwearied.  The 
\  hist  years  of  the  war  he  spent  at  home 
in  the  practice  of  law,  to  the  study  whereof  he 
had,  while  in  congress,  devoted  all  the  time  at 
his  command.  In  1788  he  went  to  England 
as  commissioner  of  Maryland,  to  recover  funds 
invested  previously  to  the  war  in  the  bank  of 
England.  .He  remained  there  nearly  a  year, 
and  succeeded  in  putting  the  daim  so  far  in  the 
way  of  adjustment  that  sulraequentiv  $650,000 
was  paid  over  to  that  state.  In  1786  he  re- 
moved to  Baltimore,  and  in  1788  was  ap- 
pointed chief  Justice  of  a  newly-established 
criminal  court  there,  and  in  1791  chief  Jus- 
tice of  the  general  court  of  Maryland.  Be- 
tween these  2  dates  he  was  a  member  of  the 
Maryland  convention  for  considering  the  fed- 
eral constitution,  which  he  did  not  think  snffi- 
cientiy  democratia  His  course  on  the  occasion 
of  a  riot  in  1794  characterizes  the  man.  He 
had  caused  the  arrest  of  2  popular  men,  as  ring- 
leaders. They  refused  to  give  bail,  and  the 
sheriff  was  apprehensive  of  a  rescue  should  he 
take  them  to  prison.  **  Call  out  the  posse  comi- 
tatus,  then,"  cried  the  Judge.  "Sir,"  was 
the  reply,  '^no  one  will  serve."  "Summon 
me,  tiien  ;  I  will  be  the  posse  comitatus,  I  will 
take  them  to  Jail."  Such  was  the  state  of  the 
public  mind,  that  the  grand  Jury,  instead  of 
presenting  the  rioters,  presented  tiie  Judge  for 
holding  a  place  in  2  courts  at  the  same  time. 
He  simply  told  them  that  they  had  meddled 
with  topics  beyond  their  province.  In  1796, 
Wa^ington,  with  whom  he  had  been  long  in- 
timate, appointed  him  an  associate  Justice  of 
the  supreme  court.  In  1804  the  hou^e  of  rep- 
resentatives, at  the  instance  of  John  Randolpn, 
impeached  him  for  misdemeanor  in  the  con- 
duct of  several  political  trials,  particularly  those 
of  Fries  and  Callender,  convicted  of  seditious 
libds  5  years  before.  The  senate  discharged  him, 
IdEarch  5,  1805,  a  minority  being  in  his  favor  on 
5  of  the  8  charges,  and  a  minority  against  him 
on  the  residue.  After  his  discharge.  Judge  Chase 
resumed  his  seat  on  the  bench,  which  he  re- 
tained untU  his  death.  His  reputation  is  that 
of  a  pure  patriot,  a  learned  and  able  but  occa- 
sionally overbearing  judge,  and  a  courageous 
but  somewhat  irascible  man. 

CUASLES,  MiOHBL,  a  brilliant  French  ge- 
ometer, bom  at  fipernon  (Eure-et-Loir),  Nov. 
15,  1798.  He  entered  the  polytechnic  school 
in  1812,  and  has  employed  himself  from  that 
time  in  writing  upon  geometry  and  mechan- 
ics. In  1841  he  was  appointed  professor  of 
astronomy  and  mechanics  in  that  school,  and 
in  1846  called  to  a  chair  then  first  established 
by  the  faculty  of  sciences,  a  professorship  of 
the  higher  seometry.  Beside  his  numer- 
ous and  valuable  contributions  to  mathemat- 
ical and  scientific  Journals,  Chaales  published 
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in  1887  a  '^Historical  View  of  the  Oiifl^in  and 
Dereloproent  of  Methods  in  Geometry,  mpeditJlj 
thoee  which  relate  to  Modem  Geometry,**  ao- 
oompanied  hy  a  memoir  on  geometry  of  great 
origfnali^  and  ralne.  This  was  followed  6  years 
afterward  by  a  ^History  of  Arithmetic;**  bnt 
his  fame  rests  principally  np6n  his  geometrical 
writings,  which  show  him  to  be  a  gONod  analyst, 
and  perhane  the  first  geometer  of  the  age.  In 
1862  ne  published  his  Traits  de  gSametrie  m- 
pMeure;  and  2  interesting  papers  of  his  ap- 
peared in  the  Joamals  of  the  aoaaemy  of  soienoes 
of  May  80  and  Aog.  29, 1858. 

CHASLES,  y  icTOB  EuPHiiaoK  TRtLAskrE,  % 
French  writer,  bom  at  Mainyilliers,  near  Ohar- 
tres,  Oct  8, 1799.  The  son  of  a  member  of  the 
Firenoh  convention,  he  became  an  apprentice 
in  a  printing  office  at  Paris,  and  was  in  1815 
arrested  on  suspicion  of  being  implicated  in  a 
polidoEd  conspiracy.  He  was  released  through 
Oh&teaubriand*s  intervention,  and  went  to  Eng- 
land, where  he  found  employment  with  the 
leamed  printer  Yalpy  on  a  new  edition  of  the 
classics.  He  also  devoted  his  leisure  hours  to  the 
stndy  of  the  English  language  and  literature.  In 
1822  he  visited  Germany,  and  on  his  retum  to 
IVance  was  attached  as  amanuensis  to  M.  Jouy, 
and  was  believed  to  have  aided  that  gentleman  in 
his  sketchy  of  French  society.  Eventuallv  he 
became  a  contributor  to  the  Bevue  Britannique^ 
JUouedeParu^Bevusdetdeuxmondss^nndeep^ 
dally  to  the  Journal  d€$  debaU;  and  was  finally 
appointed  professor  of  foreign  literature  in  the 
oolieffe  of  EVance,  and  one  of  the  keepers  at 
the  Mazarine  library.  His  principal  historical 
works  are  La  rSvolution  tTAng UUfTA,  in  2  parts, 
the  Ist  treating  of  Charla  /.,  sa  eaur^  •onnm' 
pU^  et  $an  parlement^  and  the  2d  of  Oliver 
Oromttell^  »a  vie  pritSe,  set  ditcoun  fnihliet^  §a 
eorrtspandanee  particuliere.  His  literary  ac- 
tivity is  prodigious,  and  he  has  published  novels, 
tales,  descriptions  of  America,  England,  Ger- 
many, and  Spun,  and  various  historiod  writings. 
Apart  from  his  original  contributions  to  Uie 
duly  and  periodical  press,  he  has  fdmished 
many  translations  from  the  English,  and  has 
contributed  not  a  little  in*  awakening  interest 
for  English  literature  in  France.  He  has 
also  done  more  than  perhaps  any  other  writer 
to  extend  the  knowleoge  of  American  literature 
on  the  continent  of  Europe.  A  translation  of 
Jean  Paul  Richte«^s  Titan  has  appeared  under 
his  name.  M.  Chasles's  literary  views  may 
be  gleaned  from  his  E99ai  tur  let  pka$e9  de 
rhittoire  litth'aire^  et  tur  let  influenoet  inteU 
leetvellet  det  raeet^  which  precedes  his  £tudet 
tur  Vantiqviti. 

OHASSfi,  David  Hkndrii:,  baron,  a  general 
of  the  Netherlands,  defender  of  the  citadel  of 
Antwerp,  bom  at  Thiel  in  Gelderland,  March 
18, 1765,  died  in  Breda,  May  2, 1849.  He  en- 
tered the  army  at  an  early  age,  and  bavins  at 
first  Joined  the  party  of  the  patriots,  fled  to 
France  on  their  defeat  and  entered  the  French 
service.  In  1798  he  had  attained  the  rank  of 
Uentenant-ooionel,  and  went  with  Piohegra  to 


Hdland,  where  hewasengaged  agahistthe  Tog- 
lidi.  Subsequently  he  served  in  tl^Freneh  army 
in  the  peninsula,  and  acquired  a  reputation  for 
desperate  bravery.  King  Lonis  conferred  a  title 
on  him  for  his  conduct  at  Ocafia.  and  he  was 
afterward  made  lieutenant-general  for  serficea 
in  the  passes  of  the  Pyr^n^ea.  In  1814  he  waa 
wonnaed  near  Paris,  in  an  engagement  with 
Prossians.  After  the  peace  hp  went  into  the 
Dutch  service,  and  greatly  distinguished  himself 
in  the  battle  of  Waterioo.  When  the  Belglaiia 
declared  for  separation,  Baron  Ohass^  waa  aeot 
to  Antwerp,  and  on  the  entrance  of  the  revotn- 
tionarv  bands  into  the  city  he  retired  into  tlia 
citadel  (Oct.  27, 1880X  oonsentinff  to  an  armla- 
tioe.  This  was  broken  by  the  Be^ians,  wher»> 
upon  ChaB86  bombarded  that  pArt  of  the  town 
where  the  insurgents  lay.  In  Dec  1882,  be  de- 
fended Antwerp  bravely  against  the  Freneb, 
and  on  the  capitulation  of  tlie  fortress  be 
waa  retained  as  a  hostage,  and  removed  to 
Dunkirk,  but  permitted  to  retum  to  HoDaiid 
after  the  signing  of  the  preliminary  treaty.  May 
12, 1888.  Msde  a  general  of  infantry,  in  reward 
for  his  services  at  Antwerp,  he  spent  moat  of  his 
rwnaining  years  on  his  estate  in  Gelderland. 

0HA8TEL,  or  Cbatkl,  Jxan,  a  French  regi- 
cide, bom  in  1575,  executed  in  Paris,  Dec  29, 
1594.  He  made  an  attempt  upon  the  life  of  Hen- 
rv  rV.,  Deo.  27, 1594,.sbortlv  afler  having  left 
the  Jesuits*  coUege  where  he  iiad  been  educated. 
He  had  succeeded  in  getting  access  to  the  palace, 
and  while  the  king  was  receiving  2  noblemen, 
strack  him  with  a  knife,  cutting  his  lips  and 
breaking  one  of  his  teeth.  He  was  immediately 
arrested,  arraigned  before  the  parliament,  and 
sentenced  to  death.  He  confrased  his  crime, 
but  declared  it  to  be  a  meritorious  act,  as  Henry 
was  a  heretic,  usurper,  and  tyrant.  He  was  put 
on  the  rack,  had  his  right  arm  cut  ofl^  and  was 
tom  to  pieces  by  4  horses.  The  Jesuits,  sus- 
pected of  having  been  the  abettors*  of  Barri^ 
another  assassin,  and  indirectly  involved  in 
OhasteFs  attempt,  were  ordered  to  leave  Paris 
within  8  days,  and  France  within  a  fortnight, 
while  their  property  was  confiscated. 

OHASTELAkD,  or  CHAsmxrr,  Pmn  ds 
BoscoBEL  Dx,  a  French  poet,  bom  about  1540, 
died  in  1568.  He  was  a  nephew,  on  his  mother^ 
side,  of  the  chevalier  Bayard.  He  was  hand- 
some, young,  and  accomplished  in  all  the  arts 
which  were  the  pride  of  the  young  Fk^nch 
nobility  of  the  time ;  he  was  a  distinguished 
performer  in  the  tilt  yard,  famous  for  his  skill 
with  the  sword,  an  excellent  dancer,  a  delicate 
musician,  and  a  poet  of  some  note  in  the  French 
court  during  Mary  Stuart's  residence  in  that 
country.  He  was  one  of  the  French  gentlemen 
who,  as  attach^  of  Marshal  DamviOeS  house- 
hold, accompanied  her  on  her  return  to  her  na- 
tive land,  and  fell  in  love  with  the  beantiftil 
queen.  He  dedicated  a  poem  to  her,  which,  ac- 
cording to  Brant6me,  the  historian,  was  answer- 
ed by  Mary,  who  also  allowed  him  to  accompany 
her  on  the  flute  when  she  sang,  had  frequent  in- 
terviews with  him,  and,  says  Miss  BCrickland 
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goMt  was  exposed  to  meet  in  his  intended  ex« 
pedition.  ''  Ihit,  sir,"  said  the  traveller, "« it  ia 
leaediiBoolttodiscoTer  the  polar  P^unage  than 
to  create  a  nation,  as  yon  have  aone.*^  .Chi- 
teanloiand  then  Tiaited  New  York,  Boston,  and 
Albany,  and  went  among  the  Indian  tribes, 
living  with  them,  and  exploring  the  country 
bordering  on  the  great  lakes.  He  afterward 
trareUed  throogb  fjorida,  and  spent  some  time 
among  the  Natchez.  These  peregrinations  among 
tiie  aarages,  the  strange  beauties  of  the  Amer- 
iocm  oontin^t,  the  immensity  of  its  rirers,  the 
soUtnde  of  its  forests,  made  a  powerfol  impres- 
sion upon  his  imagination.  Nearly  a  year  had 
thus  been  passed  when  an  English  newsnaper, 
which  he  fbnnd  in  a  log  cabin,  informed  nim 
of  the  flight  and  arrest  of  Loois  XVI.  F(Hlh- 
with  abandoning  his  projected  expedition,  he 
returned  to  France  in  order  to  place  himself 
at  the  disposal  of  the  king,  finding  on  his 
arriral  at  raris  that  by  his  presence  there  he 
could  not  benefit  the  royal  cause,  but  endangered 
his  own  life,  he  joined  toe  emigrants  at  Ooblentc 
Before  leavinff  France,  however,  he  married 
Iflle.  Celeste  Delavigne  Bnisson,  an  exceUent 
woman,  who,  during  her  long  life,  was  his 
ftithfiil  but  rather  neglected  wife.  Having  en- 
listed in  a  company  who  foUowed  the  Pnusian 
army  in  Uieir  invasion  of  France,  he  was 
wounded  while  skirmishing  in  the  vicinity  of 
ThionviUe ;  at  the  same  time  he  had  a  severe 
attack  of  the  small-pox,  and  was  left  nearly  dead 
on  the  road.  A  charitable  person  took  care  of 
him,  and  finally  he  waa  taken  to  Jersey,  where 
he  gradually  recovered  his  health.  In  1798  he 
went  to  London,  where  he  led  a  miserable  exist- 
ence, living  in  an  unfurnished  garret,  without 
fire,  sometimes  without  food,  too  happy  when  he 
was  able  to  earn  something  by  giving  French 
lessons  or  making  translations  for  booksellers. 
In  1797,  he  published  his  Euai  hitt&ri^ue, 
politiqtts^  el  moral  tur  let  rholtUiane  aneiennee 
ei  modernet,  eonaidkriet  done  leur$  rapporte 
Qieee  la  rholtUian  /Wm^iM,  which  was  rather 
unsncceesful  in  England  and  entirely  ignored 
in  France.  He  was  then  of  a  sceptiod  and 
somewhat  materialisUc  turn  of  mind ;  but,  being 
recalled  to  religious  convictions  by  the  dying  ap- 
peal of  his  mother,  he  fhuned  the  plan  ofhis  Ghtie 
d»  ChrieUaitume,  and,  encouraged  by  Fontanes, 
whom  he  had  met  in  London,  he  engaged  in 
writing  it  About  this  period  he  succeeded 
in  retotering  France  under  an  assumed  name, 
and  supported  himself  by  literary  work,  while 
completing  the  Oinie  du  Chriitianieme,  The 
episode  of  ^  Atala,^  which  was  incorporated  in 
this  work,  was  published  separately  in  the 
Mereure  dsFraneem  1801,  and  excited  much  at- 
tention. The  Oh^duChriitianiime^pvhhBhed 
in  1802,  was  the  signal  of  a  literair  and  moral 
xevolution,  and  greatly  contributed  to  the  re- 
vival of  religions  principles  in  France.  Bona- 
4  parte  being  pleased  with  the  book,  the  author 
was  appointed  secretary  of  the  French  legation 
at  Rome  in  1808,  and  promoted  in  1804  to  the 
office  of  Ghaig6d*afiaire0;  bnttheezeontkmof 


the  duke  of  Enghien  put  an  end  to  his  fHeodlr 
intercourse  wita  Napoleon.    He  resigned  his  oi- 


fice,  and  afterward  assailed  the  emperor 
bitterly.  In  180«  he  Tisited  Greece,  Asia  Minor. 
Palestine,  and  Egypt,  and  oo  his  retom  retired 
to  a  small  villa  situated  in  the  YaDte 


Loups,  near  Paris,  where  he  compoaed  Im 
martyn^  the  most  admired  of  his  works,  whkb 
waa  published  in  1809.  The  notes  of  bis  trav«b 
were  subsequently  arransed  to  form  the  /(tn^ 
raiire  de  Farii  d  Jeruetuem.  In  1811  he  waa 
inade  a  member  of  the  French  academy,  as  the 
successor  to  Marie  Joseph  Ch^nier,  but  sons 
difilcuhy  as  to  his  reception  speech  prevented  his 
taking  his  seat,  which  he  did  not  occupy  tlU  after 
the  restoraUon.  This  last  event  was  hailed 
with  enthusiasm  by  Ch&teaubriand,  who,  aa 
eariy  as  March  80, 1814^  had  published  a  politi- 
cal pamphlet,  l>e  Bonaparte  et  dee  Bomerne^ 
which  was  eagerly  sought  for,  and  did  excdleBt 
service  to  the  king's  cause.  This  waa  his  first 
step  in  politics;  and  '^this  new  life  of  his,"  8l 
Beuve  says,  ^mi^  be  divided  into  three  parts: 
1,  from  March  80, 1814,  to  June  8, 18i4,  the 
period  of  pure  royalism:  2,  from  June  8, 1894, 
when  he  was  dismissed  from  the  cabinet,  to  the 
end  of  the  restoration,  the  period  of  liberal 
opinion,  in  flagrant  opposition  with  the  fore- 
going ;  8,  the  period  it  mixed  royalism  and 
republicanism  subsequent  to  the  revolutioo  of 
1880,  when  CbAteaubriand,  for  conscience  sake^ 
said  to  the  duchess  of  Beiry,  'Tour  son  is  my 
king,'  while  at  the  same  time  befriending  Carrel 
and  B^ranger,  and  preparing  himself  before- 
hand for  the  coming  republic.'*  On  the  first 
return  of  the  Bourbons,  Ch&teaubrittid  was 
appointed  ambassador  to  Sweden ;  but  before 
he  had  departed  for  his  post,  Nap<deon  reap- 
peared in  France,  and  ChAteaubriand  followed 
Louis  XYin.  to  Gbentj  becsme  a  member  of 
his  cabinet,  presented  him  with  his  Bavpertemr 
Vital  de  la  France^  and  was  on  the  2d  restora- 
tion i^pointed  minister  of  state  and  peer  of 
France;  but  having  assailed,  in  the  pamphlet 
De  la  mcnarehie  9eton  la  cKarte^  the  celebrated 
decree  by  which  the  ehanAre  intraueable  was  dis- 
solved, he  forfeited  the  royal  favor  and  lost  his 
office.  He  now  Joined  the  ultra  royalist  opposi- 
tion, and  became  one  of  the  principal  editors  of 
the  Coneervateur^  the  most  powerfol  organ  of 
thatparty.  In  1820  he  was  reconciled  wnh  the 
court,  on  occasion  of  the  assassination  of  the 
duke  of  Benr,  and  wrote  his  Memeirm  of  that 
prince.  In  the  same  year  he  was  appointed 
minister  to  Berlin,  and  in  1822  ambaceador  to 
London.  He  was  one  of  the  plenipotentiaries 
at  the  congress  of  Verona,  where  he  was  in- 
strumental m  bringing  about  the  French  expe- 
dition to  Spain.  On  his  return  to  France,  he 
was  appointed  minister  of  foreign  aflSdra,  but 
beine  unable  to  agree  with  the  prime  minister, 
M.  de  Yill^le,  be  was  summarily  disnisBed, 
June  6, 1824.  Tills  time,  instead  of  returning 
to  his  old  associates,  he  Joined  the  liberal  <nipo- 
sition,  and  foufdit  desperately  against  the  Vflfele 
ministry,  by  his  q>eeohea  in  the  i^bfT?^^^  ol 
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peen,  as  well  aa  by  his  articles  in  the  J&wmal 
am  iSbai9,  He  noir  proved  himself  the  most 
ardent  aapporter  of  the  freedom  of  the  press, 
and  doqiaentlv  adTocated  the  independence  of 
Greeee,  br  which  he  acqnired  great  popniarity. 
Ob  the  fidi  of  Yill^e  in  1828,  he  was  made  am- 
bassador to  Borne,  bnt  resigned  on  the  forma- 
tkm  of  the  Polignao  cabinet.  After  the  revo- 
faitlon  of  1880,  ^  manifested  the  most  chiralrio 
deifotion  to  the  dnke  of  Bordeaux,  notwith- 
■**«'**"g  hb  grieyancea  agunst  the  family,  and 
Ida  attaehment  to  the  principles  of  liberty.  He 
was  at  that  time,  aa  he  said  himself;  ^^a 
Bonboidst  from  the  point  of  honor,  a  royalist 
by  raawn,  a  repablican  by  taste  and  d]spo9iti<m.'' 
He  now  ceased  to  take  any  actiye  part  in  politics, 
and  even  deasrted  hia  seat  in  tne  chamber  of 
peers;  he, howeTer,ooeanonally published  bitter 
pamphlets  against  the  new  government,  in 
which  lie  demoded  the  rights  of  the  fiillen  dy- 
nasty. In  1888,  lu^dal  proceedings  were  in- 
tdtnted  against  him  on  acoonnt  of  his  Mimoire 
$ur  la  ee^irnU  de  la  duekeme  ds  Berry ;  bat 
he  was  acquitted  by  the  Inry.  He  also  repeat- 
edly vrntM  the  exiled  Bourbons  at  Prague. 
These  ooeanooil  bursts  of  poUtioal  passion  in- 
terfered bnt  llltle  with  his  literary  pursuits,  to 
which  he  had  returned  with  youtnfUl  ardor. 
As  early  as  1881,  he  had  pablished  his  tltwi^ 
mt  ditdiwrM  kUtariqumj  which  were  but  an  in- 
trodueCioQ  to  a  history  of  France  on  a  plan  of  vast 
proportioos;  unhappily,  age  and  pecuniary  em- 
Dsrraasmenta  prevented  his  finishing  the  work. 
He  oomc^eted,  however,  some  lighter  but  more 
proficame  performances;  his  Euai  iur  la  lit- 
thature  Anglaim^  fbUowed  by  a  literal  transla- 
tion of  Mllton*8  "Paradise  Lost,"  commanded 
general  attention,  while  his  C<mgr^  de  VSr&ne 
was  eagerly  reaa  by  the  students  of  political 
history.  From  1884,  he  devoted  most  of  his 
time  to  completing  an  autobiography,  which  he 
caUed  Memoiret  d'outre-Unnbe^  as  they  were  to 
be  published  after  his  death.  These  he  sold  in 
advance  in  1888,  and  lived  on  the  annuity 
which  was  secured  to  him  by  the  proceeds. 
His  life  was  spent  in  retirement ;  the  drawing- 
room  of  his  friend  Mme.  R^camier,  at  the  Ab- 
haye  a%a  B^U,  being  almost  the  only  place  he 
visited.  There  he  could  be  seen  every  evening 
among  the  Hits  of  the  literary  world,  receiving 
the  homage  to  which  he  was  entitled  by  his 
character,  genina,  and  renown.  A  profound 
melancholy,  however,  invaded  his  latter  years. 
He,  who  had  so  often  foretold  the  coming  of  the 
republic  in  France,  witnessed  its  accession  in 
1848,  but  he  died  amid  the  desolation  brought 
over  the  capital  by  the  bloody  struggle  of  June. 
AcoordiDg  to  his  wishes,  his  remains  were  taken 
to  Brittaav  and  buried  on  a  small  island  called 
the  Grand  Be,  in  the  vicinity  of  St  Halo. 
lfo!ft  of  his  works  have  been  translated  into 
the  EngTuh,  German,  and  other  languages.  The 
French  editions  are  very  numerous,  the  most 
recent  and  oonvenient  being  that  publish- 
ed at  Faria  hr  the  Didots  in  their  Chsfh 
iTcam  de  la  HUSraiurs  FranfoUe.    The  edi- 
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tions  of  his  complete  works  of  1826  and  1888 
contain  valuable  notices  of  his  life,  as  well  aa 
critical  remarks  upon  his  writings.  Marin^ 
Biitoire  dslavieetdee  oueragee  de  M.  ds  Chd' 
teaubriand  appeared  in  1888,  and  M.  Yillemain^a 
OMteaubriaru^  §a  fns^  eee  Scrite^  son  i/^vsmos 
9wr  eon  tempe^  in  1858,  in  2  vols. 

OHATEAUBRIANT,  FnANgoisB  na  Fon^ 
countess,  a  mistress  of  Francis  I.,  bom  about 
1495,  died  Oct.  16,  1587.  A  sdon  of  the  illus- 
trious house  of  Foix,  she  repadred  at  an  early 
age  to  the  court  of  Louis  XIL,  and  became  the 
wife  of  the  count  of  Oh&teaubriant.  8he  waa 
in  the  zenith  of  her  beauty  when  Francis  I.  aa- 
cended  the  throne.  Notwithstanding  the  Jeal- 
ous temper  of  her  husband,  the  king  was  soon 
on  intimate  terms  with  the  beautiful  countess, 
who  publicly  wore  Jewelry  given  to  her  by 
her  royal  lover,  bearing  mottoes  which  hia 
sister,  the  witty  Margaret^  had  written  at  hia 
request.  The  royal  &vor  served  the  interesta 
of  her  brothers  as  well  as  her  own  ambition. 
Her  husband,  however,  who  waa  not  noted  for 
the  gentleness  of  his  diinK>sition,  resented  her 
fiutmessness,  by  frequently  inflicting  upon  her 
corporal  punishment.  Her  relation  with  the 
king  lasted  for  a  number  of  years,  and  previoua 
to  uie  defeat  of  Pavia  and  the  captivity  of  the 
king  her  influence  over  him  was  unbounded; 
but  on  his  return  from  Madrid,  she  was  sup- 

Elanted  by  the  fair  and  vounger  Anne  de  Pisse- 
3U,  afterward  duchess  d*£tampes.  The  rest  of 
her  life  was  spent  with  her  husband^  in  the 
now  dismantled  castle  of  OhAteaubnant  A 
chamber  is  still  pointed  out  in  which,  according 
to  tradition,  she  was  bled  to  death  by  her 
husband.  This,  however,  is  not  supported  by 
any  positive  evidence,  although  the  brutal  treat- 
ment to  which  he  subjected  her  was  a  matter 
of  general  notoriety. 

CHATEAU-MARGAUX,  one  of  the4m»of 
the  best  class  of  Bordeaux  wines,  produced  in 
the  hamlet  of  the  same  name,  which  is  situated 
in  the  department  of  the  Gironde,  in  the  com- 
mune of  Margaux,  within  15  m.  of  Bordeaux. 
The  annual  produce  of  ChAtean-Margaux  wine 
is  estimated  at  21,000  gallons,  of  which  about 
4,000  are  of  an  inferior  quality  and  the  rest  first 
class  wine.  In  the  midst  of  the  vineyard 
stands  the  mansion  of  OhAteau-Margaux,  the 
handsomest  Italian  villa  in  M6doc,  which  belongs 
to  the  heirs  of  the  Spanish  banker,  the  marqius 
de  Aguado,  but  is  rarely  inhabited  owing  to  the 
malaria  which  prevails  around  it 

CHATEAUROUX,  an  arrondissement  and 
town  in  the  French  department  of  the  Indre 
(Berry) ;  pop.  of  the  former  in  1856,  105,154^ 
and  of  the  latter,  18,227.  The  arrondissement 
consists  of  8  cantons,  and  possesses  168,000  acrea 
in  grain,  12,000  in  vineyards,  18,000  in  various 
crops,  56,000  in  meadow  and  pasturage,  105,000 
of  fallow  land,  and  80,000  in  forest  The  an- 
nual value  of  raw  materials  employed  in  manu- 
facturing is  $1,100,000,  and  of  manufactured 
goods  $1,600,000.  The  number  of  hands  em- 
ployed is  2,480.    The  duly  wages  of  men  is  85 
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oenU  and  of  wcmea  16  oento. — OnlrmAjjucfax. 
the  chief  towQ  of  the  arroDdiMemeDt,  called 
Indreville  darinff  the  firat  French  reyolation, 
ia  aitnated  on  the  railway  from  Paris  to  Li- 
mogea,  near  the  left  hank  of  the  Indre,  on  a 
rast  plain,  160  m.  from  Paris.  There  ia  an 
old  castle  on  an  eminence  above  the  Indre,  a 
gloom  J  bnildiuff  in  which  the  princess  de  Cond6, 
niece  of  Richdieo,  died  in  1692,  after  having 
been  imprisoned  there  for  nearly  28  years.  Oh&- 
teaoronz  is  one  of  the  principal  cloth  mannfao- 
tnring  pUcea  g(  central  France,  the  annual 
value  of  cloth  beinff  estimated  at  |800,000,  and 
the  woob  produced  in  Beny  being  almost  ex- 
dnsivelj  used  in  the  fabrication.  There  are 
rarions  other  manufactures,  and  a  considerable 
trade  in  the  produce  of  the  country,  and  im- 

fortant  wool  and  iron  fairs  are  held  here.  The 
ranch  office  of  the  hanque  de  France^  at  Ch4- 
teaurouz,  discounted  in  1857  bills  to  the  extent 
of  $1,000,000,  and  made  advances  on  securitiea 
and  K>ecie  to  the  amount  of  $220,000. 

0UAT£AU-THI£RRT,  an  arrondissement 
and  town  in  the  French  department  of  Aisne 
(Champagne) ;  pop.  of  the  former  in  1856,  61,- 
556,  and  of  the  latter,  5,523.  The  arrondisse- 
ment  consists  of  5  cantons,  and  possesses  115,000 
acres  of  grain  land,  6,500  in  vineyards,  7,500 
in  various  products,  84,500  in  meadow  and 
pasturage,  47,000  of  fallow  land,  53,000  in 
wood  and  forest  The  annual  value  of  raw 
material  employed  in  manufacturing  is  only 
about  $2,000,  and  of  manufactured  goodB  about 
$7,000.  Seventy-eight  hands  are  employed  in 
theae,  the  average  dailly  wages  being  for  the 
men  Z^  cents,  for  women  17  cents. — ChI- 
tbjlu-Tbikrbt.  the  town,  is  pleasantly  utnated 
on  the  right  i>ank  of  the  river  Mame,  on  the 
Paria  and  Straabourg  railway,  59}  m.  by  rail 
firom  the  former  city,  and  about  80  m.  from  £per- 
nay.    LaFontaine  waa bom  there. 

CHATEL,  Fkkdinakd  FsAKCOia,  the  founder 
of  the  so-called  French  Catholic  church,  bom 
at  Gannat,  department  ci  Ailier,  Jan.  9, 1795, 
died  in  Paris,  Feb.  11,  1857.  His  fiunily  being 
poor,  he  waa  apprenticed  to  a  tailor.  His 
assiduous  attendance  at  church  attracted  the 
attention  of  a  member  of  the  clergy,  who 
procured  him  admission  to  a  theological  semi- 
nary, where  he  waa  ordained  in  1818.  He  be- 
came afterward  a  chaplain  in  the  army,  and 
fh>m  1828  to  1880  officiated  succeasfully  as  a 
preacher  in  several  churches  of  Paris.  Dissent- 
mg  from  the  tenets  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
church,  he  had  been  for  some  time  en^piged  in 
disseminating  his  views,  and  after  the  revolution 
of  1880  he  came  publicly  forward  as  a  reform- 
er. He  opened  a  free  church  on  the  boulevard 
6t.  Martin,  which  was  attended  by  many  at- 
tracted by  curiosity,  and  by  a  few  by  sympathy 
with  his  views.  He  denied  the  divinity  of 
Christ,  and  reduced  religion  to  an  operation  of 
material  kwa.  In  1881,  at  a  mass  meeting  of 
his  disciples,  he  caused  himself  to  be  proclaim- 
ed **  primate  bishop"  of  the  new  ohuroh.  But 
diviiona  broke  oot  among  his  followeni  and 


his  chnrdh  was  closed  by  the  government  in 
1842.  Appointed  to  a  deriiahip  in  the  general 
post-office,  he  discontinued  his  agitation  imtQ 
1848,  when,  on  the  outbreak  of  the  rev^ntkm, 
he  espoused  the  cause  of  woman's  rights.  Ha 
advocated  the  aanctioning  of  divorce  by  tha 
church  of  Home,  and  was  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal orators  at  the  club  for  the  emancipa^oo 
of  woman,  over  which  Madame  Niboyet  pre- 
sided. In  the  latter  part  of  his  life  he  endeav- 
ored to  support  hiuMelf  as  a  teacher,  bot  waa 
painly  dependent  upon  his  friends^ 

CHATELET  (ano.  CaiteUueium),  the  named 
2  fortreases  which  existed  in  Paris  in  former 
times,  supposed  to  have  been  built  by  JoKna 
Cnsar.  The  grand  ch&telet  was  restored  and 
enlai^ged  by  St.  Louis,  Charles  YIH.,  and  Loua 
XH..  remodelled  by  Louia  XIY.,  and  demol- 
ished inl802.  .  It  stood  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Seine,  in  the  locality  now  occupied  by  the  weal- 
em  part  of  the  place  du  ehdteUL  It  was  the  resi- 
dence of  the  counts,  and  afterward  of  the  pro- 
vosts of  Paris,  and  became  celebrated  as  a  prison, 
and  as  an  important  seat  of  the  judiciary.  At 
the  time  of  the  auppression  of  the  latter  in 
1790,  the  court  contained,  fh>m  the  provost 
down  to  the  ushers  and  policemen,  1,207  offi- 
cers, beside  a  large  number  of  lawyers,  who 
transacted  business  there,  and  the  mflitaiy 
forcea  of  the  chAtelet,  which  consisted  id  2 
companies  of  soldiers,  part  of  whom  were  at 
the  same  time  employed  as  ushers. — ^The  petit 
chAtelet  was  situated  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  Seine,  on  the  site  of  the  present  ple^ee 
du  petit  pent;  swept  away  by  an  inundlatian 
in  1296,  it  was  rebuilt  in  1369,  and  demol- 
ished in  1782.  Originallv  it  waa  one  of  the 
gates  of  Paria,  where  tolls  and  excise  duties 
were  levied  Tlie  ch&telets  at  Orleans  and 
Montpellier  were,  like  those  of  Paris,  the  aaata 
of  Judicial  bodies. 

CHATELLERAULT,  an  arrondissement  and 
town  of  France,  department  of  Vieniic;  pop.  of 
the  former  in  1856,  60,556,  and  of  the  latter, 
14,084.  The  arrondissement  comprises  6  can- 
tons^ and  possesses  104,000  acres  in  grain,  10,000 
in  vines,  8,000  in  varioua  crops,  80,000  in  natu- 
ral and  artificial  meadow,  46,000  of  fallow  land, 
and  58,000  in  wood  and  forest  The  average 
annual  value  of  raw  material  employed  ia 
manufacturing  is  $1,000,000,  and  of  manufko- 
tared  goods  $1,100,000.  The  number  of  hands 
employed  b  1.229,  and  the  average  daily  wagea 
is  84  cents  for  men,  and  12}  cents  for  children. — 
The  town  b  aitnated  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Yienne,  on  the  railroad  from  Paris  to  Bor- 
deaux, 190  m.  by  rail  fh>m  the  former,  and  \n 
m.  from  the  latter  city.  It  is  one  of  the  great 
centres  of  the  manufacture  of  cutlery  in  France, 
which  ^es  employment  to  about  600  faniiliesL 
There  is  also  a  national  manufactory  of  aide- 
arm%  established  in  1820.  The  annual  value  of 
the  arms  manufactured  here  for  the  government 
variea  from  $100,000  to  $200,000.  The  town 
possesses,  also,  important  iron  worka,  manuflio- 
toriea  of  Jewelry,  laoes^  and  hardware.    An 
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of  the  defeBoen,  ft  ft  Mftred  thtl  nbh  m  n- 
plolt  would  be  now  frnpottlUe. 

OHATHAli,  Eabl  of.    8m  Pitt,  Willuk. 

OHATHAM  ISLANDS,  a  groop  fn  the  Pad- 
flfl^  brionginf  to  OrMt  BriUliL  E.  of  New  Zee- 
knd,  between  Ut  4S''  40'  end  46*"  80'  8^  loog; 
ITO*"  and  ITT  iC  W.,  oonfltetinff  of  Wairi-keo- 
rt,  or  Chatham  Idand,  from  80  to  IK)  m.  in  cir- 
eomlereiiee;  Ranai-hante,  or  Pitt  island,  18 
m.  long  bj  8  broad;  and  a  nnmber  of  othen 
whfoh  are  mere  barren  rooks.  The  W.  *ihore 
of  the  largest  Idand  is  nndolating,  and  dad 
with  Tegetotion  to  the  water's  edae;  the  N. 
shore  is  flat;  the  S.  and  part  of  the  E.  rooky 
and  predpitoos.  There  are  seTeral  bajs  ana 
some  good  harbors^  whidi  hare  been  frequent- 
ed by  whalers  OTer  since  the  disooverr  of  tiie 
groop  by  Brongfaton  in  1791.  A  whaling  sta- 
tion was  estsblished  at  Oiliga  in  1840.  Nesr 
the  middle  of  the  idand  isTewanaalake,  86  m. 
long  and  6  or  7  m.  broad,  8.  of  whTdi  the  oonn- 
try  is  genenJly  arable,  the  prodoets  being  dmi- 
lar  to  those  of  New  Zealand.  The  dimate  is 
mild  and  h4ahhy.  The  aboriginal  inbabitantB, 
bat  few  of  whom  remain,  are  of  the  Malay 
race,  darker  than  the  New  Zealanders,  by 
whom  they  hare  been  rednoed  to  slaTery.  The 
eonqoerors  are  said  to  have  come  from  Port 
Nicholson  a  few  years  ago,  whence  th^  were 
driTen  by  the  Enrfti  tribesi  Lleot.  Wilkes,  of 
the  U.  8.  exploring  expedition,  who  Tidted 
the  island  in  1840,  describes  it  as  a  nest 
of  rogues,  though  the  aborigines  are  ssid  to  be 
eheerfhl,  good-natured,  and  inoflbnslTe. 

CHATfiXON-SUR-SEINE,  an  arroodisse- 
ment  and  town  in  France,  department  of  the 
06te  d'Or;  pop.  of  the  former  in  1856,  61,814^ 
and  of  the  latter  4,086.  The  arrondissement  com- 
prises 6  cantons,  and  containa  168,000  acres  of 
grain  land,  5,000  of  Tineyards,  9,000  of  Tarious 
other  crops,  88.000  of  natural  and  artificial  mea- 
dow, 58,000  of  fidlow  land,  and  175,000  acres 
of  wood  and  forest  The  average  annual  ralue 
of  the  raw  material  employed  in  manufacturing 
fa  tli600,000,  and  of  goods  manufectnred  $8,- 
800,000.  The  number  of  bands  employed  is 
1,708.  The  arerage  daily  wages  are,  for  men 
46  cents,  18^  cents  for  women. — ^The  town  is 
plessantly  dtuated  on  the  Seine,  which  divides  it 
into  8  parts,  one  of  which  is  called  Bourg,  and 
the  other  Chanmont  Formeriy  they  were  both 
endosed  by  separate  walls  and  ditches  and  de- 
fended by  a  castle,  which  still  remains  in  the 
fuartisr  d$  ChawMnt,  In  the  18th  century 
the  town  was  an  important  military  station,  and 
the  rendence  of  the  earijr  dukes  of  Burgundy. 
Pfe«Tions  to  the  finit  revolution  it  was  the  capi- 
tal of  the  Fdfi  d4  la  Mamtafne,  which  formed 
part  of  the  government  of  Burgundy.  InFeb. 
1814,  a  oonferenoe  was  hekl  here  between  the 
representatives  of  Napoleon  and  the  allied 
sovereigns.  The  town  contains  many  remark- 
able antiquitieB,  a  hospital,  primary  judicial 
tribunal,  a  communal  college,  a  smsll  theatre, 
and  a  library  with  7,500  vdumea.  An  active 
trade  Is  aanied  ca  fn  the  ptodnofes  ef  the 


eountiTy  and  the 
oomprise  manufhotories  of  doth,  serge,  bata, 
woollen  and  cotton  yams,  beside  tan  yvda,  bark 
and  fullinc  milk,  and  important  fran 
ICarshd  lurmont  was  bon  there. 

OHATM088,  an  extensive  morMB 
about  8,000  acres,  lying  chiefly  within  the 
ish  of  Ecdes^  Lancashire,  England.  A  ~ 
part  of  ft  has  been  reclaimed  Old  isnoweoM- 
vated  with  profit  Georse  Stephenson  carried 
the  Liverpool  and  Ifanchester  railway  over  it 
when  all  other  engineers  considered  the  feat  im- 
possible. 

CHATRE,  La,  an  arrondissement  and  town 
of  Fruice,  department  of  Indre  (Berry) ;  pop.  ef 
the  former  in  1856,  80,146,  and  of  the  lattar 
4,981.  The  arrondissement  oomprises  5  caDtoB^ 
and  possesses  51,000  aeresof  grain  land,  4,000  ef 
▼ines,80.000  of  varlons  culture,  88,000  of  nataral 
and  arufidd  meadow,  88,000  of  fellow  land, 
4,400  of  chestnut  plots,  and  89,000  of  wood  and 
forest  The  average  annud  value  of  the  raw 
materid  emi^oyed  in  manufacturing  isftOQ^* 
000,  and  of  manufectnred  goods  $750,000.  Tbs 
number  of  hands  emploved  is  688,  and  the 
daily  wages  are  84  eents  for  men,  18^  ceata  for 
women,  and  14  cents  for  children.— The  towB 
is  pleasantly  dtuated  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
river  Indre,  and  contains  a  primary  triboaal 
and  a  eommund  ooUege. 

CHATSWORTn,  a  celebrated  estate  in  the 
parish  of  Edensor,  Derbyshire,  England ;  pop. 
of  Edensor  and  Chatsworth  townships,  846. 
A  brsnch  of  the  London  and  Northwest- 
ern rdlway  leads  fW>m  Manchester  to  Whalqr' 
bridge,  and  a  coach  from  the  latter  plaee  to 
Chatoworth.  The  place  may  also  be  reach- 
ed by  an  omnibus  fhMn  Rowley,  the  terminns 
of  a  branch  of  the  Midland  raUway,  whieh 
leavee  fhxn  Ambei]pate.  ChatswOTth  wm 
among  the  domdns  given  bv  William  the  Oon« 
qneror  to  William  Peveril,  bis  natund  son.  In 
tne  reign  of  Elizabeth,  it  was  purchased  by  Sir 
William  Oavendish,  who  began  to  build  a  mao* 
skm  hfere,  which  after  his  death  was  oompleted 
br  his  widow,  the  countess  of  Shrewsbury. 
Tne  nresent  building  was  neariy  completed  by 
the  nrst  duke  of  Devonshire ;  a  new  wing  has 
been  built  by  the  6th  duke  of  Devonshire  (Who 
died  Jsn.  18,  1858),  who  has  greaUy  added  to 
the  beauty  of  the  esUblishment  Chatsworth 
flirdens  are  among  the  most  femous  in  England. 
The  grand  conservatory  is  800  feet  long  l^  145 
feet,  comprishig  an  area  of  abont  an  acre,  with 
a  carriage  road  in  the  centre.  The  great  glass 
bouse  of  the  Vieioria  re^  lily  was  erected 
under  the  direction  of  Mr.,  now  Sir  Joeeph  Paz- 
ton,  the  designer  of  the  London  crystal  palaeei 
The  park  is  about  9  m.  in  dronmfcrence,  anddi- 
versified  with  hill  and  dde.  South  and  aouth- 
westof  the  mansion  areremarkable  water- worksL 


Themanmon  is  composed  of  4  nearly  eooal  s 
around  an  open  quadrangular  court  The  prin- 
dpd  works  of  art  are  sculptures  by  Thorwald- 
sen,Ganova,Chantrey,andWestmaeott  Ohata- 
wcrth  house  waa  for  18  yeaia  the  priaonefMasy 
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himself  by  a  bitter  satirical  attack*  Having 
imbibed  infidel  principlee,  and  already  cherish- 
ing the  purpose  of  self-destmction,  in  his  ITth 
rear  Obatterton  was  dismissed  from  his  appren- 
ticeebip,  and  set  off  for  London*  He  designed 
a  literary  career,  but  if  disappointed  would  be- 
come a  Methodist  preacher,  founder  of  a  sect, 
or  would  have  the  pistol  for  his  final  resorL 
He  contributed  to  reviews  and  magazines; 
wrote  political  letters,  sermons  for  clergymen, 
and  songs  for  the  public  gardens;  was  intro- 
duced to  the  lord  mayor  B^^kford,  formed  high 
expectations  of  influence  as  an  opposition  wri- 
ter, and  boasted  that  he  ^  would  settle  the  na- 
tion before  he  had  done."  At  the  death  of 
Beckford  soon  after,  he  is  said  to  have  gone 
almost  frantic ;  he  dissipated  his  despair  in  ele- 
gies, removed  to  wretched  lodgings,  continued 
in  his  misery  to  remit  presents  to  his  mother 
and  sister,  to  whom  he  had  before  announced 
his  splendid  hopes,  suffered  for  want  of  food 
while  with  a  gay  exterior  he  frequented  places 
of  public  amusement,  retidned  his  unconquer- 
able pride  and  vanity,  confided  his  distress  to 
no  oqjD,  declined  the  invitation  of  his  landlady 
to  a  dinner  after  he  had  been  8  days  without 
fbod^  spent  his  lost  penny  for  a  dose  of  arsenic, 
and  was  found  dead  in  his  room  surrounded  by 
numerous  manuscripts  which  he  had  torn  into 
ihreds.  He  was  interred  in  the  pauper  burying 
ground  of  Shoe  lane,  and  the  citizens  of  Bristol 
have  erected  a  monument  to  his  memory.  It 
was  several  years  before  he  became  an  object 
of  public  interest,  and  the  result  of  the  dis- 
cussion concerning  the  poems  which  he  ascribed 
to  Rowley  and  other  old  poets  is  the  general 
belief  that,  however  extraordinary  it  was  for 
Ohatterton  to  have  written  them,  it  was  im- 
possible for  them  to  have  been  written  in  the 
15th  century.  In  a  life  of  less  than  18  years 
this  misdirected  genins  made  himself  proficient 
in  the  most  various  studies,  created  the  persou, 
history,  and  language  of  an  ancient  poet,  com- 
posed epics,  tragedies,  satires,  elegies,  ballads, 
and  long  narrative  poems,  and  exhibited  not 
only  a  facility  of  versification  but  an  immature 
luxuriance  of  fancy  and  power  of  invention 
which  promised  him  a  high  position  among 
English  poets.  The  early  poems  of  Pope  and 
Ck>wley  are  not  comparable  to  those  of  Chatter- 
ton,  and  even  the  almost  &bu]ous  Mirandola 
was  less  precocious  if  not  less  great.  Warton 
called  him  a  **  prodigy  of  genius  ;^  Shelley  ac- 
knowledged his  '^  solenm  agency  ;^'  Wordsworth 
names  him  *^  the  marvellous  boy,  the  sleepless 
soul  that  perished  in  his  pride  ;^*  Keats  dedica- 
ted "Endymion"to  his  memory;  and  Alfred 
de  Yigny  has  made  him  the  subject  of  one  uf 
his  finest  dramas,  in  which  he  regards  him  as 
the  type  of  a  suffering  and  unrequited  genius. 
T^ie  nersonal  appearance  of  Ohatterton  was 
proud,  manly,  and  very  prepossessing.  His  eyes 
were  gray  and  piercing,  and,  as  in  Uie  case  of 
Lord  Byron,  one  of  them  was  more  brilliant 
than  the  other. — An  edition  of  his  irorks,  with 
his  Ufe,  was  pobliahed  onder  the  direction  of 


Dr.  Sonthey  and  Mr.  Cottle,  I^ndon^ 
a  new  edition,  Cambridge,  1842. 

CHATTOOGA,  one  of  tlie  head 
the  Savannah  river,  rises  near  the  8 
N.  Carolina,  and  flows  S.  W.  along 
ary  between  S.  Carolina  and  Geor 
receiving  the  waters  of  Tallula  cre< 
the  name  of  Tagaloo  river. 

CHATTOOGA,  a  county  in  the 
of  Georgia,  area  860  sq.  m.,  deri' 
from  the  above  river,  by  which  it  j 
ed.  It  borders  on  AIL,  and  is  finely 
by  fertile  valleys  and  forest-clad  moc 
nected  with  the  Blue  Ridge.  Th 
summits  are  called  Taylor's  ridge,  Jc 
tain,  and  Dirtsellcr  mountain. 
marble,  iron,  and  lead  are  abundant 
ductions  in  1850  were  801,180  bu^e 
com,  52,986  of  sweet  potatoes,  and 
of  cotton.  There  were  11  grist  n 
mills,  1  cotton  factory,  4  tanneries,  1 
and  880  pupils  attending  public  sch< 
of  real  estate  in  1856,  $1,092,484 
Summerville.  Pop.  in  1852,  6,941 
1,927  were  slaves. 

CHAUCER,  Gkoffrkt,  an  En^ii 
precise  dates  of  whose  birth  and 
tinue  to  be  subjects  of  dispute. 
Turner  suggests  that  the  year  1^ 
likely  to  have  been  that    in  whi< 
was  bom,  than  the  generally  rec€ 
He  is  supposed  to  have  died  dn 
after  the  year  1400.    The  princ 
his  life  seem  to  |>e  equally  tingeu  « 
tainty.    Leland,  one  of  his  biograpl 
sents  him  to  have  studied  both  at 
and  at  Oxford,  and  at  the  latter  pi 
diligently  freauented  the  public  scho* 
putations,  ana  even  there  to  have  i 
opinions    of   Wycliffo    in   religion* 
doubts  his  having  studied  at  either 
He  appears  to  have  been  entered  at 
Temple;  but  the  evidence  of  this 
rest  simply  upon  the  record  of 
Chaucer  having  been  fined  2  shilhi 
ing  a  Franciscan  friar  in  Fleet  stru 
sUiieB  that  he  engaged  in  the  p 
law.  while  Mr.  Tyrwhitt  conte 
tirely.    He  had  undoubtedly  toilj 
himself  into  the  friendship  of  persi 
tinction,  was  a  page  to  King  Ed  war 
for  his  good  services  was  rewards 
monarch  in  1867  with  an  annuity  of 
These  facts  are  verified  by  public 
appended  to  the  biography  by  Go 
appears  afterward  to  have  beco 
of  the  bedchamber  to  the  king,  i 
was  sent  abroad  as  a  royal  envoy, 
later  he  was  sent  to  Genoa,  with  2 
bassadors,  to  negotiate  for  ships  f< 
force;  and  it  appears  that  his  e 
great  as  to  win  many  proofs  of  o 
He  was  made  on  his  return  partial  c 
of  the  customs  of  London,  and  was 
to  receive  daily  fh>m  the  butler  of 
pitcher  of  wine.    In  1377,  he 
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aoqiudDtaiioe  with  the  Roman  classics ;  but  it  if 
impossible  to  ascert^  the  chronology  of  his 
works.  lie  left  by  his  wife  2  sons,  Thomas  and 
Lewis.  The  first  was  speaker  of  the  house  of 
commons  in  the  reign  of  Henry  lY.,  and  was 
ambasQador  to  France  and  Burgundy.  Chau- 
oer^s  principal  biographers  have  been  Leland, 
Bpegfat,  TVrwhitt,  and  Godwin.  Fault  has 
been  found  with  the  work  of  the  latter  as  being 
too  Toluminous,  discursive,  and  conjectural  (2 
Tok.  4to.,  LondoI^  1808^.  An  introductory 
discourse  to  Tyrwhitt^s  edition  of  the  "  Canter- 
bury Tales*'  gives  clear  ideas  of  the  language 
of  the  14th  century,  and  of  Cliaucer*s  peculiar 
mastery  and  use  of  it 

OHAUOI,  one  of  the  most  powerful  tribes 
of  ancient  Giermany.  They  dwelt  between  tlie 
rivers  Ems  and  Elbe,  being  divided  by  the  We- 
ser  into  Majora^  W.,  and  Minore$^  E.  Accord- 
ing to  Tacitus,  their  country  was  extensive 
and  thickly  peopled.  They  were  distinguished 
for  their  love  of  Justice  and  of  peace,  powerful, 
but  unambitious,  never  provoking  war,  but  al- 
ways ready  to  repel  aggression.  They  were 
allies  of  the  Romans  in  the  war  of  Germanicus 
against  the  Cherusci,  but  subsequently  their  en- 
emies in  the  reigns  of  Claudius  and  Kero.  They 
are  last  mentioned  in  the  8d  century  as  devas- 
tating Gaul.  They  were  finally  merged  in  the 
general  name  of  Saxons. 

CHAUDES-AIGUES  (Lai.  Aqu€B  Calenie»\ 
a  canton  and  commune  in  the  department  of 
Cantal  ( Auvergne),  France ;  pop.  of  the  canton 
in  1866,  7,757,  and  of  the  town.  2,207.  The 
town  ia  situated  in  a  narrow  ana  picturesque 
gorge.  It  derives  its  name  from  some  hot 
springs  in  its  vicinity,  which  are  extensively 
lued  for  baths,  for  washing  fleeces,  and  for 
warming  tlie  houses  during  the  winter.  The 
annual  attendance  of  visitors  is  about  500.  The 
spring  called  Source  du  Par  Is  one  of  the  hot- 
test springs  in  Europe.  Woollen  goods  and 
hosiery  are  manufactured  in  the  town,  and 
many  of  the  inhabitants  resort  during  the  win- 
ter to  Paris,  to  obtiun  eniployment. 

CHAUDET,  ANTonrs  Dbnis,  a  French  artist, 
bom  in  Paris,  March  81,  1763,  died  April  19, 
1810.  His  statue  of  CEdipus,  exhibited  in  1801, 
established  his  reputation  as  a  sculptor.  Amouff 
his  other  works  may  be  mentioned  ^^Paul  and 
Virginia,"  "Sensibility,"  "  Surprise,"  the  silver 
statue  of  "  Peace"  in  the  TuUeriea,  the  *'  Napo- 
leon" which  previous  to  1815  surmounted  the 
column  in  the  Place  yend6me,  and  the  bass-re- 
lief of  **•  Painting,  Sculpture,  and  Architecture," 
in  the  Mns^e  Napoleon.  lie  excelled  also  as  a 
painter  and  designer,  and  illustrated  a  number  of 
works,  of  which  the  magnificent  edition  of  Ra- 
cine ^blished  by  P.  Didot  affords  an  exam|4|Q. 
He  officiated  as  professor  of  sculpture,  and  con- 
tributed many  carefully  written  articles  to  the 
dictionary  of  the  academy.  In  1805  he  was 
named  a  member  of  the  section  of  fine  arts  of 
the  institute.  His  works  tended  to  modify 
the  dassiclsm  which  prevailed  in  the  French 
•ohoob  of  art  in  the  beginning  of  the  present 


century.— JxAinn  SusABBrn  Gabiou,  wife  of 
the  prece^ng,  bom  in  1767,  died  about  1880.  A 
pupil  of  her  husband,  she  punted  a  "  Child 
teaching  a  Dog  to  read,"  and  many  charming 
little  pictures  of  the  kind,  and  excelled  also  as 
a  portrait  painter. 

CHAUDI^RE,  a  river  of  Canada  East,  rises 
near  the  boundary  line  between  Canada  and 
the  United  States,  and  flows  into  the  St  Law- 
rence about  7  m.  above  Quebec  Its  length 
is  about  120  m.,  and  its  usual  width  is  from  400 
to  600  yiutls ;  but  it  is  often  contracted  by  rocks 
jutting  from  either  side,  which  occasion  Tiolent 
rapids,  and  render  the  stream  nnnavigable. 
About  2i  m.  from  its  mouth  are  the  faUs  of  the 
Chaudidre,  where  the  water,  first  contracted  by 
salient  points  of  rock,  is  then  thrown  over  a  pre-> 
dpice  from  a  height  of  100  feet  The  scenery 
on  the  banks  of  this  river  is  very  diversified 
and  picturesoue. 

CHAUDON,  EsPBiT  JofiKPH,  aFrench  author, 
bom  at  Valensolle  in  1788,  died  in  1800. 
After  teaching  the  humanitiea  in  several  coL- 
leges  of  the  ortUoire^  he  published  in  1772,  at 
Avignon,  a  valuable  bibliographical  work,  en- 
titled Biblioth^ue  d'un  homme  de  go^t^  many 
materials  of  which  were  furnished  bv  his  bn><^ 
ther,  Louis  Chaudon.  In  1778  he  published  in 
Paris  a  Dictionnaire  interpriU-manud  dm 
fumu  Latim  de  la  geogrofhie  aneienne  ei  wuh 
derpe, — ^Louis  Matxul,  a  French  author,  brother 
of  the  preceding,  bom  at  Valensolle,  May  20, 
1787,  died  at  Mexin,  May  28, 1817.  He  studied  in 
the  colleges  of  Maneilles  and  Avignon,  and  en- 
tered the  order  of  Benedictines.  His  principal 
work  is  a  biographical  dictionary,  which  was 
published  at  Avignon  in  1766,  and  was  designed 
to  be  equally  removed  from  the  prolixity  of 
Mor^  and  the  dryness  of  Ladvocat  It  was 
the  basis  of  the  subsequent  and  distinct  work  of 
the  abb^  Feller.  Chaudon  also  edited  the 
Dietionnaire  anti-philceophiqtts^  and  for  other 
Works  which  he  compoeea  in  defence  of  reIu;ion 
he  received  honorable  briefs  from  Clement  AiIL 
and  Pius  VI. 

CHAUDWAR.  a  mined  city  of  Hindostan,  in 
the  province  of  Orissa,  near  Cuttack.  of  great 
antiquity.  It  coders  a  space  several  mika  in 
extent,  and  comprises  the  remains  of  temples^ 
reservoirs,  and  other  buildings,  of  which  bow- 
ever  little  more  than  the  foundations  remain 
visible. 

CHAUFFEPIf;  Jaoqubs  Gsorgisdx,  a  Pro- 
testant divine  of  Holland,  of  French  ori^ 
bom  in  Leuwarden,  Nov.  9,  1702,  died  in 
Amsterdam,  July  8,  1786.  He  is  principally 
known  as  the  author  of  a  highly  esteemed  worf, 
entitled  Nauveau  dietionnaire  hietorifue  ei 
eritiquA,  pour  terrir  de  tujofUment  ou  de  tonU- 
nuation  du  dietionnaire  nietorique  et  critique 
de  M.  Bayle  (Amsterdam,  1750-'56,  4  vols, 
folio).    

CHAUFFEURS,  or  GASRornnnu,  the  name 
of  brigands  during  the  reign  of  terror  in  France. 
Their  nead-quarters  were  first  in  the  forest  of 
Org^resi  near  the  city  of  Chartres^  and  aftei^ 
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ward  they  inftsted  other  parts  of  the  conntry 
in  bands,  orsanired  nnder  the  leadership  of 
Johann  Baduer,  snmamed  Schinderhannes,  un- 
tO  180S,  when  Uie  measures  adopted  under  the 
oonsnlate  pnta  stop  to  their  depredations.  Tbey 
garrotted  thdr  victims,  tortured  and  humed 
(chaufer)  their  feet  to  make  them  disgorge  their 
treaaoreSb  While  engaged  in  burglaries  they 
pot  a  blaok  veil  over  then-  face,  or  painted  it 
whhaoot 

CHAUIIAO,  CAmiAOi  or  Oraulisu,  Qui  de, 
a  Fnmdi  surgeon  of  the  14th  century,  studied 
at  Montpdlier  and  Bologna,  practised  his  pro- 
fesston  in  Lyons,  and  was  afterward  employed  by 
8  popes  of  Avignon,  Clement  VI.,  Innocent  YI., 
and  Urban  Y.  He  is  the  author  of  a  remark- 
able treatise  on  surasry,  entitled  Inventarium, 
ike  CoOseiariwn  Partis  Chirurgiealis  Medi- 
euM,  which  was  translated  into  French  by 
Laoreiit  Jonbert,  nnder  the  title  of  Qrande 
tkimr^iBy  and  accompanied  with  annotations 
and  an  index  by  his  son  Isaac  Jonbert  ^Lyous, 
1592,  8vo.).  Tills  was  the  first  work  of  impor- 
taooe  on  ^  principles  and  practice  of  surgery 
pabUalied  in  Europe  after  tbe  middle  ages, 
^iid  daring  2  centuries  it  was  considered  the 
ebnsical  work  on  that  branch  of  science.  It  is 
eren  now  esteoned  for  its  simplicity  and  clear- 
ness on  many  points  which  nave  been  over- 
loaded with  theoretical  explanations  by  some 
oipdeni  writers.  Plasters  and  poultices,  oint- 
nents  and  embrocations  were  almost  the  only 
rBsoorces  o€  surgical  practice  in  western  Eu- 
rope belbre  the  time  of  Chauliac.  He  re- 
MtabHshed  tbe  practice  of  such  operations  as 
had  been  described  and  performed  by  the  an- 
dent  Greeks  and  the  Arabian  surgeons,  in- 
Tented  several  new  instruments,  and  under- 
took certain  operations  on  the  crystalline  lens, 
for  the  restoration  of  sights  in  cases  of  cataract. 
He  laid  the  foundations,  in  fact,  of  the  modem 
principlea  and  practice  of  surgery ;  and  though 
his  works  are  tinged  with  the  astrological  no- 
tions of  the  age  in  which  he  lived,  they  are  re- 
plete with  practical  instruction.  He  also  wrote 
a  description  of  the  plague  which  visited  France 
in  1848,  and  hj  which  he  was  himself  attacked. 

CHAUUEU,  GmixAUMB  -Amfbte  db,  a 
French  poet,  bom  at  Fontenay  in  1639,  died  in 
I^ris,  June  27,  1720.  By  his  associates  he  was 
called  the  Anacreon  of  France,  and  by  Yoltaire 
Uie  first  of  neglected  poets.  Tbe  best  edition 
of  his  works  appeared  m  1774, 2  vols.  8vo.  His 
LeUrm  inMiU$  were  published  in  1850. 

GHAUMETTE,  Pikrrk  Gabpabd.  a  French 
terrorist,  bom  at  Nevers,  May  24,  1763,  guillo- 
tined in  Paris,  April  18, 1794.  Ho  made  himself 
OQOspicQOOs  as  a  journalist  and  popular  orator  on 
the  outbreak  of  the  revolution,  contributed  muoh 
to  the  establishment  of  the  municipal  govern- 
ment in  Paris  (Aug.  10, 1792),  officiated  as  one 
of  its  principal  functionaries,  adopted  the  name 
Anazagoraa,  was  ibe  great  chief  of  the  formida* 
ble  Hebertista,  took  a  part  in^e  establishment 
of  tbe  so-caUedJSte$  de  la  raw>n  and  in  the  de- 
strnction  of  works  of  art,  and  after  having  done 


as  much  as  he  could  to  pander  to  the  most  abom- 
inable passions  of  the  reign  of  terror,  was  him- 
self finally  executed. 

OHAUMONOT,  or  Chatjmonkot,  Pixbbs 
Mabib  Joseph,  a  French  Jesuit,  born  near  Oh&- 
tillon-sur-Seine  in  1611,  died  at  Lorette,  near 
Quebec,  Canada  K,  Feb.  21,  1698.  His  early 
life  gave  little  promise  of  future  piety.  After 
robbing  an  uncle  who  directed  his  education,  ho 
went  to  Rome,  where  he  entered  the  society  of 
Jesus  under  an  assumed  character.  He  soon 
repented  of  his  faults,  and  after  being  ordained 
pnest  was  sent  at  his  own  request  as  a  mission- 
ary to  the  North  American  Indians.  In  com- 
pany with  Father  Poncet  he  landed  at  Quebec 
m  1639,  and  devoted  himself  to  the  instraction 
of  the  Hurons,  Petuns,  and  Neutrals.  He  re- 
sided among  these  tribes  until  the  Hurons  were 
dispersed  bv  the  Iroquois,  when  he  accompanied 
a  small  body  of  fugitives  to  Quebec  in  1650.  In 
the  following  year  he  removed  with  the  Hurons 
to  Isle  Orleans,  where  a  Ohristian  settlement 
was  formed.  In  1655  he  visited  the  Ononda^&s, 
but  returned  to  his  fiock  in  1658^  and  was  in- 
stmmental  in  founding  the  mission  of  Notre 
Dame  de  Foye,  5  mUes  from  Quebec  This  es- 
tablishment was  removed  to  Lorette  in  1698, 
and  soon  after  Father  Chaumonot  closed  his 
career  after  more  than  half  a  century  of  hard- 
ships. He  left  an  excellent  grammar  of  the 
Huron  tongue,  published  by  the  literarv  and 
historical  society  of  Quebec  in  1885 ;  a  list  of 
radical  and  derivative  words,  a  catechism,  and 
a  series  of  instractions,  all  in  the  same  language, 
and  a  memoir  of  his  own  life  addressed  to  his 
superior.    These  last  have  not  been  published. 

OHAUMONT,  or  Chatjmont-en-Bassiqnt,  an 
arrondissement  and  town  of  France,  in  the  de- 
partment of  Haute-Marne  (Champagne) ;  pop. 
of  the  former  in  1856,  85,990,  and  of  the  latter 
9,268.  The  arrondissement  is  divided  into  10 
cantons,  and  possesses  202,000  acres  in  grain, 
9,500  in  vines,  17,000  in  various  crops,  89,000  in 
natural  and  artificial  meadow,  71,000  of  fallow 
land,  and  203,000  in  forest.— The  town  has 
a  public  library,  manufactories  of  woollens, 
linen  and  cotton  yarn,  and  a  considerable 
trade  in  iron  wares.  The  allied. powers  con- 
cluded a  treaty  here  ^inst  Napoleon,  March  1, 
1814,  which  afterward  became  the  basis  of  the 
holy  alliance. 

CHAUNCEY,  Isaac,  a  commodore  in  the 
American  navy,  born  at  Black  Rock,  Conn., 
Feb.  20, 1772,  died  in  Washington,  Jan.  27, 1840. 
He  commenced  his  career  in  the  merchant  ser- 
vice, in  which  he  became  distinguished  for.  sea- 
manship, enterprise,  and  energy.  It  is  related 
of  him  that  in  one  of  his  voyages,  when  still  a 
youth,  the  crew  of  the  ship  in  which  he  was 
employed  were  visited  by  mortal  sickness,  and 
iu  a  short  time  he  was  the  solo  survivor  on 
board;  and  that  he  managed,  single-handed, 
to  carry  the  ship  safely  into  port,  for  which 
achievement  it  is  believed  he  was  appointed  to 
the  command  of  her.  He  entered  the  navy  as 
lieutenant  in  1799,  and  early  in  1802  was  ap- 
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pointed  acting  capUun  of  the  frigate  Cheaa- 
peiU(e,  of  88  gnns,  the  flas  ship  of  a  aqnadron 
of  6  sail  ordered  to  the  Mediterranean,  under 
the  command  of  Commodore  Valentine  Morris, 
to  operate  against  Tripoli.  He  served  aotivelj 
in  this  command  daring  a  large  part  of  the  war 
with  Tripoli,  and  also  in  the  squadrons  of  Com- 
modores Preble  and  Rodgers,  in  command  of 
the  John  Addms,  of  28  ^ans.  In  the  brilliant 
operations  before  Tripoli,  in  1804,  he  bore  a 
distinguished  part.  In  that  year  the  grade  of 
master'commandant  (now  commander)  was  re- 
established in  the  navj,  and  he  was  one  of  8 
lieutenants  promoted  to  it  In  April,*  1806,  he 
was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  captain.  In  the 
war  of  1812  the  naval  superiori^  on  the  lakes 
became  an  object  of  high  importance,  and  Com- 
modore Chaunce^,  then  in  conunand  of  the 
narjr  jard  at  ^ew  York,  was  appointed  to 
command  on  all  <the  lakes  except  Champlain. 
On  Oct.  6, 1812,  he  arrived  at  8ackett*s  Harbor, 
and  entered  upon  his  important  duties.  The 
late  Henry  Eckford  was  appointed^  naval  con- 
structor at  Sackett^s  Harbor,  to  which  place 
large  bodies  of  ship  carpenters  were  sent,  and 
vessels  were  built  and  equipped  from  that  time 
until  the  close  of  the  war,  with  a  rapiditv  which 
has  perhaps  never  been  equalled.  Ine  Mohawk, 
a  frigate  of  42  ffuns,  was  launched  in  84  davs 
from  the  time  her  keel  was  laid;  and  the 
Madison,  a  corvette  of  24  82-lb.  carronadea, 
was  launched  in  9  weeks  from  the  day  when  the 
first  tree  which  entered  her  frame  was  taken 
from  the  forest  All  the  operations  on  shore 
were  supervised  by  Channcey,  who  at  the 
same  time  had  to  command  his  squadron,  and 
watch  an  active  and  enterprising  enemy.  Kaval 
superiority  on  the  lakes  was  as  important  to  the 
English  as  to  the  Americans,  ana  Captain  Sir 
James  Lucas  Yeo,  an  oflSoer  of  high  reputation 
for  spirit  and  conduct  was  appointed  to  com- 
mana  the  British  naval  forces  on  those  waters, 
at  about  the  same  time  that  Chauncey  received 
his  appointment  On  Nov.  8, 1812,  Commodore 
Chaoncey  appeared  on  Lake  Ontario  for  the 
first  time,  the  Oneida  brig  of  16  guns  bear- 
ing his  pennant,  and  his  squadron,  or  rather 
flotilla,  consisting  of  7  small  vessels.  His  par- 
ticular obiect  in  going  out  was  to  intercept 
some  of  the  enemv^s  transports.  A  few  hours 
after  leaving  Sackett^s  Harbor,  the  enemy's 
principal  ship,  the  Royal  Geom,  was  discov- 
ered and  chase  given  to  her.  The  next  room- 
ing the  Royal  George  ran  into  the  harbor  of 
Kingston,  Cbaunoey*s  flotilla  pursuing  her  with 
the  4itmost  audacity  into  the  deepest  part  of 
the  bay,  where  she  was  made  fast  to  a  whar^ 
and  deserted  by  a  portion  of  her  crew.  The 
flotilla  now  maintained  a  spirited  action  for 
half  an  hour  with  the  ship  and  5  shore  bat- 
teries, when,  as  the  enemy  proved  mudii 
stronger  than  had  been  anticipated,  Chauncey 
hauled  off.  The  loss  on  the  American  side 
was  slight,  while  it  was  evident  that  the  ene- 
my suflfered  materially.  From  this  time  until 
December,  when  the  nayigi^n  of  the  lake 


closed,  the  squadron  was  constantly  emplored, 
cruising  most  of  the  time  off  Kingston.  Ship- 
buildinff  was  prosecuted  very  actively  br  bodi 
parties  during  the  winter  of  1812-*ld,  but  by  the 
enemy  under  superior  advantages.  The  Ajner- 
lean  aide  of  the  frontier  was  but  little  better 
than  a  wilderness ;  the  roads  were  very  imper- 
fect, and  in  spring  hardly  passable.  Conse- 
quently the  transportation  of  supplies  was  ex* 
tremelv  slow  and  difficult,  and  seamen  broudlit 
from  the  sea-coast  to  the  lakes  contracted  de- 
bilitating fevers,  which  were  much  aggravated 
by  the  want  of  proper  quarters  to  receive 
them.  In  addition  to  these  embarrassment^ 
the  public  credit  was  much  impaired,  and 
Chauncey*s  operations  were  earned  on  bj 
means  of  a  depreciated  currency.  On  Aprfl 
25,  1818,  the  navigation  of  the  lakes  was  coo- 
sidered  safe,  and  the  squadron,  now  consisting  of 
18  sail,  went  out,  carrying  a  detachment  of  1,700 
soldiera,  commanded  by  Gen.  I^e.  Chauncey^ 
pennant  was  now  borne  by  the  Madison,  a 
sloop  of  war  of  24  guns,  which  had  been  bidlt 
and  equipped  during  the  winter.  The  squadron 
anchored  on  the  same  day  off  York  (now  To- 
ronto), the  capital  of  Upper  Canada,  and  the 
troops  were  landed  in  2  hours,  without  mate- 
rial loss,  the  movement  being  covered  by  the 
fire  of  the  vessehi.  The  troops  immediataly 
moved  to  the  assault,  the  squadron  encaged 
the  batteries,  and  the  place  soon  surrendend. 
Gen.  Pike  was  killed  by  an  explosion,  and  tie 
squadron  suffered  considerable  loss.  Chaim- 
oey*s  mJlantry  on  this  day  was  yeij  consplev- 
ous.  He  directed  the  movements  of  the  squad- 
ron in  person,  pulling  in  his  boat  from  reaatl 
to  vessel  under  the  eneiny^s  fire.  The  capture 
of  York  was  attended  with  many  important  re- 
sults. A  vessel  of  20  guns,  on  the  stocks  aod 
nearly  finished,  was  burned,  a  large  amount  of 
military  and  naval  stores  were  destroyed,  and  a 
considerable  auanti^  was  saved  and  shipped  to 
Sackett*s  Harbor.  The  place  remained  in  poe- 
session  of  the  Americans  until  May  1,  whea  il 
was  evacuated.  On  May  27  the  squadra 
again  cooperated  with  the  land  forces  in  die 
capture  of  Fort  George,  a  very  important  poil^ 
which  could  not  have  been  taken  witlKWt 
naval  aid.  This  event  brought  about  an  evee- 
uation  by  the  British  of  the  whole  Niagara 
frontier.  During  the  whole  of  the  summer  of 
1818  Commodore  Chauncey  was  •inceasantlx 
occupied  in  watchinff  the  enemy,  and  urnof 
forward  the  ship-buildiug  at  Sackett^s  Hamr. 
He  had  now  14  sail  of  vessels,  2  only  of  whioli, 
the  Madison  and  Oneida,  were  suited  to  doee 
action.  A  large  corvette  called  the  Pike,  pieroed 
for  26  long  24s,  was  commenced  April  9,  launched 
June  12,  and  early  in  August  added  to  the  squad- 
ron. On  Sept  7j  while  at  anchor  off  the  mouth 
of  the  Niagara  nver,  the  enemy *s  squadron,  ooo- 
sisting  of  6  sail,  was  discovered  about  6  m.  dis- 
tant Chase  was  immediately  siven,  and  for  0 
davs  the  America^  squadron  foUowed  the  Eng- 
lish, endeavoring  to  bring  it  to  action  without 
success.    On  the  11th  a  partial  engagemeni 
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children  of  Don-commnnieaDtfl.  11.  CHA8Li8,a 
minister  of  Boston,  and  a  descendant  of  the 
preceding,  bom  Jan.  1, 1705,  died  Feb.  10, 1787. 
He  graduated  at  Harvard  college  in  1721,  and 
was  ordained  pastor  of  the  1st  church  in  Boston 
in  1727,  as  Uie  colleagne  of  Mr.  FozcrofL  He  was 
a  copious  writer,  and  published  man j  worlcs ; 
among  the  rest,  a  **  Complete  View  of  the  Epis- 
copacy,** being  the  substance  of  a  discussion 
with  Dr.  Chandler,  of  New  Jersey ;  "  Seasonable 
Thouffhts  on  the  State  of  Religion  in  New  Eng- 
land ;*'  '*  Disconrse  on  Enthusiasm  ;**  **  Remarks 
on  the  Bishop  of  LiandafTs  Sermon  ;**  *^  Mys- 
tery hid  from  Ages,  or  the  Salvation  of  all  Men  ;** 
"  'the  Benevolence  of  the  Deity."  He  was  for  60 
years  the  minister  of  one  parish.  III.  Charlbs, 
judge  of  the  supremo  court  of  Connecticut,  bom 
at  Durham,  Conn.,  May  80,  1747,  died  in  New 
Haven,  April  28,  1823.  He  was  admitted  to 
the  bar  m  1768,  removed  to  New  Haven, 
was  made  attomey  for  the  state  of  Connec- 
ticut in  1776,  and  Judge  of  the  superior  court 
in  1789.  He  retired  to  private  life  in  1798. 
He  wps  not  college  bred,  but  was  a  good  scholar 
and  a  clear-headed  man.  He  taught  Jurispra- 
dence  for  40  years.  IV.  Chablks,  eldest  son 
of  the  preceding,  also  a  lawyer,  born  in  New 
Haven,  Aug.  17, 1777,  died  Aug.  80, 1849.  He 
removed  to  Philadelphia  after  completing  his 
studies,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1799, 
where  he  soon  held  a  divided  honor  of  prece- 
dence with  John  Sargeant  and  Horace  Binney. 
The  various  honors  of  state  and  Judiciary  which 
were  tendered  to  him  he  declined.  He  was  a 
man  of  great  emdition,  especially  in  his  profes- 
sion, of  winning  manners  and  unimpeachable 
intemty. 

CHAUNY,  a  town  of  France,  department  of 
Aisne,  partly  built  on  an  island  in  the  river 
Oise,  which  is  here  connected  with  the  canal  of 
St.  Quentin,  situated  on  the  Northern  rail- 
road fh>m  Paris  to  Cologne,  distant  from  the 
former  88^  m.  by  rail ;  pop.  6,290.  The  town 
derives  its  principal  commercial  importance 
from  the  glass  works  of  St.  Gobain,  which  are 
about  7  m.  distant. 

CHAUSSEY,  the  largest  of  a  group  of  small 
rocky  islands  in  the  £nglisb  channel,  opposite 
Granville  and  about  7  m.  from  the  coast  of 
France.  It  belongs  to  the  French  department 
of  Manche,  and  is  valuable  for  quarries  of  gran* 
ite,  which  has  been  used  for  all  the  works, 
about  the  harbors  of  Granville  and  St.  Male. 
There  is  no  permanent  population,  but  it  is  in- 
habited in  summer  by  quarry  men.  It  is  over- 
ran by  immense  numbers  of  rabbits.  The  name 
of  Cnaussey  islands  is  sometimes  applied  to  the 
whole  group. 

CHADTAUQUE,  the  westernmost  co.  of  N. 
Y.,  bounded  on  the  N.  W.  by  Lake  Erie,  and  on 
the  W.  and  8.  by  Pennsylvania :  area,  about 
1,000  io.  m. ;  pop.  in  1 855, 68,880.  It  b  well  sup- 
plied with  water  power,  and  drained  by  Cone- 
wanffo  creek,  its  tributaries,  and  several  other 
smaller  streams.  Chautauque  ridge  passes  through 
the  ooonty.  Between  thia  ridge  and  the  Uke|  a 


distance  of  from  8  to  10  mOcs,  the  snHace  k 
nearly  level,  and  the  soil  very  fertile.  The  coon* 
try  around  the  streams  is  also  extremely  pro- 
ductive. The  productions  in  1855  were  144,886 
bushels  of  wheat,  558,507  of  Indian  com,  58t,- 
768  of  oats,  282,451  of  poUtoes,  105,673  tons  of 
bay,  8,889,887  lbs.  of  butter,  and  1,108,861  at 
cheese.  There  were  184  saw,  10  shingle,  and  2 
planing  mills,  81  grist  mills,  1  oU  mill,  7 
manu&ctories  of  agricultural  implementi,  8  of 
edged  tools,  1  of  musical  instramenta,  8  wool- 
len factories,  7  furnaces,  25  tanneries,  8  bride 
yards,  298  school  houses,  9  newspaper  oflloei^ 
and  105  churches.  Iron  ore,  marble,  and  sulpfaur 
springs  have  been  found  in  several  places.  Iliera 
are  springs  emitting  carburctted  hydrogen, 
and  the  gas  iW>m  one  of  these,  near  r  redonia, 
has  been  successfully  employed  in  lighting  the 
houses  of  the  village.  The  New  York  and 
Erie  railroad,  and  the  railroad  connecting  Buf- 
falo with  Erie,  traverse  tlie  county.  By  means 
of  Conewango  creek,  v^ch  falls  into  the  Alle- 
ghany, a  branch  of  the  Ohio,  there  is  a  boat 
navigation  from  the  gulf  of  Mexico  to  within  10 
m.  of  Lake  Erie.    Capital,  Maysville. 

CHAUTAUQUE  LAKE,  a  beautiful  sheet  of 
water  in  the'centre  of  Chautauque  co.,  N.  Y.^ 
18  m.  long,  and  fmtn  1  to  8  m.  wide.  It  is  said 
to  be  the  highest  navigable  water  on  the  con- 
tinent, being  1,290  feet  above  the  Atlantic,  and 
780  feet  above  Lake  Erie.  Its  outlet,  which  k 
navigable  by  small  boats,  opens  into  AlWhan^ 
river.  The  name  is  a  corruption  of  an  Indian 
phrase  signifying  a/* foggy  place,'*  and  was 
given  in  consequence  of  the  mists  which  fre- 
quently rise  from  the  surface  of  the  lake. 

CHAUVE  AULAGARDE,  Claubb  FRAwcoia, 
ft  French  advocate,  bom  at  Chartres,  Jan:  21« 
1756,  died  in  Paris,  Feb.  29,  1841.  He  oiB- 
ciated  as  advocate  of  Miranda,  Brissot,  Charlotts 
Corday,  Marie  Antoinette,  and  Madame  £ltsa- 
beth.  Soon  after  the  condemnation  of  the 
queen,  he  was  arrested,  and  was  not  liberated 
until  after  the  fall  of  Robespierre.  He  was  ad- 
vocate to  the  council  of  state  under  Napoleon, 
and  was  appointed  to  congratulate  Louis  XVIIL 
on  his  entrance  into  the  capital.  After  the  aeo- 
ond  restoration  he  devoted  his  talents  to  tl»d 
defence  of  the  proscribed. 

CHAUX-DE-FOND,  La,  a  district  in  the 
Swiss  canton  of  Neufchatel ;  pop.  17,250.  The 
principal  place  is  the  borough  of  the  aama 
name,  the  largest  borough  in  Switzerland ;  pop. 
increased  from  6,500  in  1884  to  12.688  in  1850^ 
and  estimated  at  14,000  in  1858.  It  is  ft 
large  scattered  locality,  resembling  an  assem- 
blage of  farm  houses  and  hamlets,  a  garden  ploi 
surrounding  every  cottage.  It  is  situated  19  m. 
f^om  Neufcu4tel,  in  a  mgged  and  narrow  valley 
of  the  Jura,  at  an  elevation  of  about  8,000  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Great  prosperity 
prevails  among  the  inhabitants,  mainly  owinf  to 
the  manufacture  of  watches  and  of  raechanicftl 
instrument^  for  which  the  place  is  celebrated. 
The  origin  of  this  industry  is  traced  to  the  end 
of  the  17th  century.      The  total  number  of 
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mU  ind  nlyer  watches  made  in  1774  in  La 
Ofainx-de-FoDd  and  the  neighboring  town. 
Lode,  was  800.  In  1886,  the  former  town 
akoe  prodaoed  108,296,  and  in  1851,  156,122; 
while  Lode  |irodaoed  in  the  latter  year  88,688. 
About  12,000  persons  are  engaged  in  thie  ocoupa- 
tiooio  hdh  plaoes  and  the  neighboring  country ; 
tiieireges  Tsry  from  80  cents  to  $2  a  day.  The 
tnhibitants  excel  ako  in  carving,  jewelry,  and 
f^mftllmg^  and  in  varioos  other  arts  of  the 
MM  kind,  and  at  the  same  time  in  the  mana- 
ftetore  of  chemical,  mathematical,  and  surgical 
iutrameDta,  and  of  lace.  The  painter  Leopold 
Bobert,  md  the  mechanicians  Droz  (father  and 
son),  were  bom  at  La  Ohaox-de-Fond.  The 
plioe  it  reached  in  5  hoars  by  diligence  from 
Nea&hAtieL  There  are  2  subterranean  mills 
hNe,  tmroed  by  the  stream  of  the  valley  pre- 
lioQs  to  its  sinking  underground. 

CHAVES  (ana  Aqua  FiavuB\  a  town  of 
the  province  of  Tras-os-Montes,  Portugal ;  pop. 
6,000.  The  fortifications  which  once  defended 
it  ire  now  in  ruins.  It  is  situated  on  the  Ta- 
megt  rirer,  here  crossed  by  a  Roman  bridge  of 
18  arches,  and  has  hot  saline  springs  and 
kkhs.  It  his  an  interesting  church,  the  borial 
pleoeof  Alfixieo  I.,  duke  of  Brag^nza.  In  1811, 
afteri  violent  conflict,  Soult  obtained  possession 
of  the  plioe;  and  after  the  defeat  of  the  Gartis- 
tu  ^t.  18, 1887),  the  &mous  convention  of 
GhsTei  WIS  signed  here. 

t}HAY£S,  Emaxusl  db  Silvxtba  Pmro  db 
FanoA,  count  of  Amarante  and  marquis,  a 
Fortnme  general  and   statesman,  bom   at 
TiUa  Beal,  in  Uie  province  of  Tras-os-Hontes^ 
died  m  Lisbon,  March  7,   1880.     Ho  was  op- 
posed to  the  Portuguese  liberals,  and  on  the 
irriTal  of  the  duke  of  Angonl6me  in  Spain  in 
1883,  be  raised  the  standard  of  revolution  in  Por- 
togsl  in  fiivor  of  Dom  Miguel  and  absolatism.. 
He  was  prockimed  a  traitor,  and  being  defeat* 
ed  by  Qeo.  Riego,  he  retired  into  Spain.    There 
he  oootinned  to  carry  on  his  intrigues,  and  when 
Tkm  Migael  was  proclaimed  king  he  returned  to 
lisbpo.  He  performed  a  conspicuons  part  in  the 
ooQliiiQal  disturbances  which  followed,  and  in 
the  alternating  successes  of  the  contest  under- 
veot.tbe  yicissitndes  of  return  and  exile,  always 
'vtreating  after  his  numerous  defeats  over  the 
^e&ish  frontier.    To  pnt  an  end  to  the  intrigues 
w  the  Portuguese  refagees  with  the  Spanish 
ooort,  tbe  English,  who  were  favorable  to  the 
testitotional  cause  in  Portugal,  declared  that 
*oj  participation  in  the  struggle  by  the  Spanish 
ttthority  would  be  regarded  as  a  e(uus  heUu 
*o  avoid  thb  risk,  the  marquis  de  Ohaves  was 
■*t  away  from    the  frontier.    Subsequently, 
^ben  DofD  Miguel  was  acknowledged  as  regent, 
f«b.l828,  Chaves  returned  to  Portugal  and  as- 
sisted the  usurper  in  seizing  the  crown  for  him- 
^  This  accomplished,  Ohaves  was  neglected, 
^  soon  afterward   retired  from  court,  dis- 
^Qsted  with  the  ingratitude  of  Dom  Miguel ;  and 
tbe  latter  part  of  his  life  was  spent  in  gloom  and 
obsccrity,  still  more  saddened  by  partial  insanity. 
Hie  marcbionesB  of  Chaves  was  an  accomplish- 


ed virago,  and  many  romantic  stories  are  told 
of  her  intrepidity  and  skill  with  the  poniard 
and  pistol. 

OHAYENPOOR,  or  Chatanpoob,  a  forti- 
fied town  of  India!  in  the  native  state  of  Ne- 
paul,  115  m.  K  of  Khatmandoo.  It  is  an  en- 
trepot for  the  commerce  between  Thibet  and 
Hindostan,  beside  having  considerable  trade  of 
its  own  with  the  former  country.  The  exports 
are  rice,  wheat,  oil,  chee  (a  preparation  of  bulr 
ter),  sugar,  spices,  tobacco,  cotton  and  woollen 
goods,  timber,  metals,  ana  pearls ;  the  imports 
are  gold,  silver,  Chinese  wares,  aalt,  musk,  and 
skins.  The  town  is  the  capital  of  a  district  of 
its  own  name. — ^There  is  a  place  called  Chat- 
AKAPOOB  in  the  same  state,  60  m.  S.  £.  of  Khat- 
mandoo. 

CHAZELLES,  Jban  Matthieu  ds,  a  French 
mathematician,  bom  in  Lyons,  Jnlv  24,  1667, 
died  Jan.  16, 1710,  was  hydrographio  professor 
for  the  galleys  of  Marseilles,  and  in  a  voyage  to 
I^gypt,  while  surveying  the  Mediterranean,  he 
discovered,  as  he  thought,  that  the  angles  of  tbe 
pyramids  were  turned  to  the  cardinal  points. 

CHEAT  RIVER,  in  Virginia,  is  formed  by 
the  union  of  the  Laurel,  Glade,  Shaver's,  and 
Dry  forks,  which  rise  among  the  Alleghany 
mountains,  near  the  N.  border  of  Pocahontas 
CO.,  and  meet  in  Randolph  co.  It  flows  N.  and 
N.  W.  through  a  hilly  country,  well  adapted  to 
grazing,  and  rich  in  coal  and  iron,  and  fails  into 
the  Monongahela  at  the  S.  W.  extremity  of 
Fayette  co.,  Penn.  It  furnbhes  fine  water 
power,  and  is  navigable  40  m.  above  Rowles- 
burg,  but  not  in  the  lower  part  of  its  course. 

CHEBOYGAN,  an  extreme  N.  co.  of  the 
lower  peninsula  of  Michigan,  bordering  on  the 
straits  of  Mackinaw  and  Lake  Huron;  area, 
about  500  sq.  m.  It  was  organized  in  1851,  and 
has  few  inhabitants. 

CHECO,  a  village  of  Chili,  hi  the  province  of 
Coquimbo.  In  its  vicinity  are  copper  mines, 
which  formerly  yielded  annually  12,000  Quin- 
tals of  ore,  containing  70  per  cent  of  metai. 

CHfiDGTEL,  a  Norman  navigator,  the  dates 
of  whose  birth  and  death  are  unknown.  He 
was  selected  in  1598  to  guide  tbe  expedition 
conducted  by  the  marquis  de  La  Roche  into 
Nouvelle  France.  Leaving  ^0  men,  most  of 
them  taken  from  the  prisons  of  France,  on  Sable 
island,  he  proceeded  to  examine  the  coast  of 
Acadia  or  Canada.  Being  prevented  by  stress 
of  weather  from  landing  at  tbe  island  on  his  re- 
turn, the  men  remained  there  for  7  years,  lead- 
ing the  life  of  savages.  In  1605  Chldotel  went 
to  seek  for  them  by  the  direction  of  the  par- 
liament of  Rouen,  and  recovered  12,  all  that 
remained,  who  were  liberally  provided  for  on 
their  arrival  by  Henry  IV. 

CHEDUBA,  an  island  in  the  bay  of  Bengal 
belonging  to  the  administrative  district  of  Ram- 
ree ;  area,  about  250  sq.  m. ;  pop.  about  9,000, 
mostly  Mughs.  It  was  first  occupied  by  the 
English  in  1824.  The  channel  between  it  and 
the  mainland  is  navigable  for  small  vessels. 
Copper,  iron,  and  silver  have  been  found  in  this 
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island,  and  it  affords  indications  of  extinct  toI- 
oanoea.  It  produces  petroleam  oil  of  excellent 
quality,  and  also  rice,  tobacco,  pepper,  sugar, 
cotton,  hemp,  and  indigo. 

CHEESE,  the  cnrd  of  milk  separated  from 
the  whey,  and  compressed  into  solid  masses  of 
Tarions  forms.  It  consists  of  the  caseine  and 
buttery  parts  of  Uie  milk,  and  water,  as  the  8 
prinoipsl  ingredients,  and  a  small  amount  of 
solid  saline  matter  or  ash,  partly  derived  from 
the  salt  used  in  seasoning,  amounting  to  from  8 
to  6  per  cent.  The  water  varies  from  86  to  45 
per  cent.,  the  caseine  from  25  to  88  per  cent, 
and  the  fat  from  22  to  82  per  cent  These  dif* 
ferences  are  in  part  owing  to  the  different  feed 
of  the  cows,  in  part  to  the  different  mixtures 
of  cream  and  milk  made  use  of  for  obtaininff 
the  curd,  and  in  part  to  the  different  methods  and 
degrees  of  care  adopted.  Each  district  has  its 
peculiarities  in  these  reroects,  and  the  cheeses 
of  each  may  readily  be  distinguished  by  their 
peculiar  properties.  Cheese,  like  the  Neuf- 
ch&tel,  made  from  cream  alone,  is  rich  in  the 
butteiy  part  of  the  milk,  but  is  a  delicacy  that 
will  not  keep.  That  made  from  skim  milk  is 
deficient  in  this  ingredient,  and  may  not  con- 
tain 6  per  cent,  of  fat ;  whUe  cheese  made  from 
buttermilk  must  be  still  more  deficient  in  it 
The  composition  of  cheese  is  very  similar  to 
that  of  flesh,  the  caseine  representing  the  lean, 
and  the  buttery  matter  the  fat  portion.  Case- 
ine is  an  albuminous  substance  which  coagu- 
lates in  the  presence  of  an  acid,  and  separates 
from  the  serum  or  whey  of  the  milk.  To 
effect  this  separation  is  the  first  process  in 
mi^Ling  cheese.  Other  substances  produce  the 
same  effect  as  an  acid,  as  a  prepared  pure  curd 
recommended  by  Prof.  Johnston,  old  cheese, 
the  first  extract  of  malt  and  sour  leaven,  and  the 
fluids  of  the  stomach.  In  the  best  Holland 
dieese,  called  Gouda,  hydrochloric  acid  is  used, 
and  the  cheese  is  said  never  to  be  infested  with 
mites.  The  substance  called  rennet  is  generally 
made  use  of  for  this  purpose ;  and  th^  is  pre- 
ferred which  is  made  from  the  stomach  bags  of 
calves  or  pigs  that  have  been  fed  upon  milk 
alone.  These  are  salted,  dried,  and  kept  for 
some  time  before  using.  When  required,  the 
new-made  brine  of  the  rennet,  sometimes  pre- 
pared with  spices,  is  added  to  the  mUk.  Some 
portion  of  soluble  membrane  thus  introduced 
converts  the  sugar  of  the  milk  into  lactic  acid, 
and  this  eoon  acts  upon  the  caseine  to  curdle  it, 
and  cause  its  separation  in  a  solid  form.  This 
may  be  completed  in  from  half  an  hour  to  2 
hours.  No  more  than  just  enough  of  the  in- 
fusion of  rennet  must  be  added  to  the  milk,  and 
this  must  be  of  the  proper  temperature,  which 
is  from  80®  to  85®  F.  After  the  coagulation  the 
cord  is  broken  up  in  the  vessel  A  portion  of 
whey  is  sometimes  drawn  off  and  heated,  and 
enouffh  added  to  bring  up  the  whole  to  85® ; 
and  this  is  several  times  repeated,  after  as  many 
very  careful  and  thorough  breakings  up  of  the 
curd  with  instruments  prepared  for  tne  pur- 
pose, the  temperature,  at  the  last,  being  nosed 


to  100®.  The  mixture  is  then  aDowed  to  Mt- 
tie,  and  the  whey  is  entirely  drawn  off  from 
the  curd.  This,  titer  the  whey  has  drained  oC 
is  enclosed  in  a  linen  doth  and  put  into  thm 
press  vats  or  moulds,  care  being  taken  that  its 
temperature  has  first  fallen  to  about  60®.  Tlieaa 
are  strong  tubs,  generally  made  of  thick  elm 
staves,  hooped  with  iron,  and  a  little  damr 
than  the  intended  thickness  of  the  cheese.  Th« 
bottom  is  perforated  with  holes  for  the  eaoapt 
of  the  expressed  whey.  The  mould  contaimng 
the  cnrd  is  then  placed  under  the  presa,  and 
after  being  in  an  hour  or  more  is  taken  oot  and 
turned  over,  and  furnished  with  a  clean  doth 
in  place  of  the  one  already  used.  Some  per- 
sons at  this  time  break  up  the  card  in  a  mill 
and  introduce  the  salt  required,  which  may  be 
about  one  fortieth  of  the  weignt  of  the  cord. 
Others  rub  in  the  salt  upon  the  outside  as  the 
cheese  is  occasionally  taken  out  of  the  prns 
and  put  in  again.  It  requires  this  attention  for 
12  hours,  and  is  then  left  in  the  press  for  12 
hours  more,  or  until  the  press  is  wanted  for  Uia 
curd  of  the  succeeding  day.  From  the  press 
the  cheese  is  carried  to  the  dieese  room,  where 
it  is  placed  upon  a  shelf^  and  every  day  for 
some  time  is  turned  once,  and  afterward  leas  fre- 
quentiy,  until  it  is  ripe  for  the  market  Largs 
and  rich  cheeses  sometimes  reauire  to  be  bound 
together  with  strong  linen  doths  to  preveot 
their  bursting  in  the  drying  process.  The  tem- 
perature of  t^e  cheese  room  should  be  kept  at 
about  60**,  and  light  and  currents  of  air  ahoold 
be  exduded  from  it  While  di7ing,  cheeses  srs 
in  some  places  dipped  occasiondly  into  hot 
water,  which  is  supposed  to  hasten  the  harden- 
ing of  the  rind,  and  also  the  internal  ferments^ 
tion.  Color  is  imparted  \>j  sa&on  and  annatto 
by  many  makers ;  but  the  best  cheeses  need  do 
such  coloring  matters,  and  as  the  use  of  the 
latter  ingredient  has,  by  its  adulteration  with 
red  lead,  rendered  cheese  poisonous,  it  had  Car 
better  be  left  out ;  it  has  no  beneficial  properties 
whatever  to  recommend  its  continued  nse.  A  de- 
coction of  sage  leaves,  marigold,  parsley,  or  other 
herbs,  is  also  sometimes  mixed  with  the  milk, 
according  to  the  fancy  of  different  makera,  with 
a  view  of  improving  the  fiavor  or  appearance  of 
tiie  cheese.  The  celebrated  Westphalia  cheese 
is  said  to  derive  its  fiavor  fh)m  the  curd  being  al- 
lowed to  become  putrid  before  it  is  compresed. 
— ^The  aise  of  cheeses  varies  in  different  places, 
for  the  most  part  according  to  the  Quantity 
of  milk  that  can  oonvenientiy  be  had  every 
12  houra,  it  being  often  the  practice  to  keep 
the  milk  or  the  cream  of  the  evening  milk- 
ing, and  add  to  the  milk  of  the  morning. 
Where  the  manufacture  is  carried  on  upon  a 
lar|^  scale,  as  in  Chefihire,  Eng.,  the  cheeses 
weigh  from  100  to  200  lbs.  each.  For  curio»i- 
ties  they  have,  in  a  few  instance^  in  the  United 
States,  been  made  of  extraordinary  dimen- 
sions. From  20  to  60  lbs.  are  common  sixe«. — 
The  proportion  of  cheese  obtained  from  milk  is 
very  variable,  changing  with  the  sensons  and 
the  weather,  as  well  as  with  the  quality  of  the 
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cwt  Entered  for  home  eonsumption  in  the 
respective  periods,  196,858  cwt.  and  200,248 
cwt.  The  exports  of  foreign  cheese  darincr 
the  same  period  of  1868  were  8,480  cwt.,  and 
of  EnglUh  cheese  11,121  cwt,  total  14^561 
ewt ;  and  in  the  preceding  Tear,  foreign  cheese, 
6,062  cwt,  and  English  cheese,  15,988  cwt ; 
total,  21,995  cwt  The  valae  of  the  imporU 
into  France  in  1856  was  $1,500,000.  We  have 
no  account  of  the  exports ;  in  previons  jears 
thej  were  to  the  extent  of  ahout  |400,000. 
The  value  of  the  cheese  taken  for  home  con- 
snmption  in  Belgium  in  1856  was  $220,000,  and 
the  exports  of  Belgian  cheese  amounted  to 
$100,000.  The  most  active  trade  in  cheese  is 
carried  on  Irf  Holland,  Holstein,  Btyria,  Tyrol^ 
Bohemia,  Ilungarj,  Switzerland,  Greece,  Ualj, 
England,  and  the  United  States. 

GHEESn AnTEAUMUOK,  Oalib,  an  Indian 
graduate  of  Harvard  college  (1665),  horn  in 
1646,  died  at  Charlestown,  Mass.,  in  1666.  He 
was  the  onlj  Indian  who  ever  graduated  from 
that  college. 

GHEE VER,  EzxnsL,  the  patriarch  of  New 
England  schoolmasters,  horn  in  London,  tho 
son  of  a  linen  draper,  Jan.  25, 1615,  died  in  Bos- 
ton, Aug.  21,  1708.  The  pure  Latinitj  of  some 
^says  and  verses  written  hy  him  in  1681,  and 
which  are  still  extant  among  his  manuscripts, 
fbmishes  conclusive  evidence  that  he  had  en- 
joyed superior  opportunities  of  classical  train- 
ing. He  came  to  America  in  1687,  landing  at 
Boston,  hut  in  the  following  year  accompanied 
his  Mends  Davenport  and  ^ton  to  Quinnipiac, 
where  he  assbted  them  in  founding  the  colony 
of  New  Haven.  His  name  appears  on  the  plan- 
tation covenant  in  June,  1689.  He  was  chosen 
one  of  the  deacons  of  the  church  soon  after  its 
organization,  occasionally  officiating  as  a  preach- 
er. He  taught  a  public  school  there,  from  the 
foundation  of  the  colony  in  1688  until  1650,  be- 
ginning with  their  common  or  free  school,  and 
on  the  organization  of  a  school  of  higher  grade, 
taking  charge  of  that  He  also  represented  the 
town  in  the  general  assembly  in  1646.  In  1650 
he  removed  to  Ipswich,  Mass.,  and  took  charge 
of  the  grammar  school  there,  in  which  he  re- 
mained for  11  years.  In  1661  he  removed  to 
Charlestown,  where  a  town  free  school  had 
been  established  and  endowed  by  certain  rents 
and  the  products  of  fisheries,  together  with  a 
fixed  annual  tax  on  the  property  of  the  town. 
There  he  remained  9  years,  teacliing  with  great 
success.  In  1670  he  was  called  to  Boston  to 
take  charge  of  the  free  school,  now  known  as 
the  Latin  school.  In  Uiis  invitation  the  gov- 
ernor, magistrates,  clergymen^  and  selectmen  of 
Boston  united.  His  sidary  was  to  be  £60  per 
annum  from  the  town  treasury,  the  income  of 
some  property  belonging  to  the  school,  and  the 
use  of  the  school  house  rent  free.  He  remained 
at  the  head  of  tliis  school  for  88  years,  and  died 
at  the  affe  of  94,  **  retaining,"  savs  Cotton  Ma- 
ther, who  preached  his  ^neral  sermon,  '*his 
abilities,  in  an  unusual  degree,  to  the  very  last^ 
his  intellectual  force  as  little  abated  as  his  nat- 


ural.** While  teaching  at  New  Haven  Mr. 
Cheever  prepared  the  **  Accidence,  a  short  In- 
troduction to  the  Latin  Tongue,*"  which  in  1785 
had  run  through  20  editions,  and  was  for  more 
than  a  century  the  hand-book  of  the  ljUin 
scholars  of  New  England.  He  was  also  the 
anthor  of  a  little  treatise  entitled  ^*  Scripture 
Prophecies  Explained,  in  three  short  EMaya.^ 

CHEEVER,  Gborok  Babhsll,  D.D.,  an  Ame- 
rican clergyman  and  anthor,  horn  at  HalloweU, 
Me.,  in  IWT.    He  graduated  at  Bowdoin  ooQege 
in  1825,  at  the  Andover  theological  seminary  in 
1880,  and  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  Howard 
street  Congregational  church  at  Salem,  Maasi,  ia 
1882.    While  at  Andover  and  Salem  he  contrib- 
uted in  prose  and  verse,  on  literary  and  theo- 
logical topics,  to  the  **  North  American  Re- 
view," **  Biblical  Repository,"  and  other  period- 
icals.   He  engaged  in  the  Unitarian  controversy, 
in  connection  with  which  he  wrote  a  defence  of 
the  orthodoxy  of  Cud  worth.  Espousing  the  tem- 
perance cause,  he  published  in  a  Salem  news- 
TOiper,  in  1885,  a  dream  entitled  ^  Deacon  Giles's 
bistillery,"  in  which  the  liquors  were  gntphi- 
caJly  characterized  as  containing  demons  in  an 
inferno.   Deacon  Giles  was  a  veritable  person, 
and  the  publication  resulted  in  a  riotous  attack 
upon  Mr.  Cheever  in  the  street,  his  trial  and  con- 
viction for  libel,  and  his  imprisonment  for  80 
daysin  the  Salem  Jail.  He  rented  his  pastorale 
in  the  next  summer,  and  passed  the  foUowing  2^ 
years  in  Europe  and  the  Levant,  contributing 
letters  to  the  *•  New  York  Observer."    On  hie 
return  in  1889  he  became  pastor  of  the  Allen 
street  Presbyterian  church,  in  the  city  of  New 
York.    He  soon  after  delivered  to  crowded 
audiences  his  lectures  on  the  *^  Pilgrim^s  Prog- 
ress,'* and  on  **•  Hierarchical  Deepotism,**  the 
latter  being  in  answer  to  a  discourse  of  the  Rer. 
Dr.  Hughes,  the  Roman  Catholic  bishop  of  New 
York.    In  1848,  in  three  public  debates  with  J. 
L.  O'Sullivan,  Esq.,  in  the  Broadway  Ubemade, 
he  maintained  the  argument  for  capital  punish- 
ment   He  went  again  to  Europe  in  1844,  as 
corresponding  editor  of  the  "  New  York  Evan- 
gelist," of  which  ioumal  he  was  principal  editor 
for  a  year  after  his  return,  in  1845.    In  1846 
he  was  installed  over  the  new  Congregational 
church  of  the  Puritans,  in  New  York  city;  a 
church  organized  with  Uie  view  of  securing  his 
ministrations,  and  of  which  he  has  remained  the 
pastor.     He  is  distinguished  as  an  energetio 
preacher,  and  for  his  Puritanic  application  of 
biblical  principles  to  human  conduct  and  inadta- 
tions.  Ajnong  the  topics  which  he  has  treated  in 
the  pulpit  are  intemperance.  Sabbath-breaking 
by  railroad  corporations  and  government  orden, 
the  attempted  Section  of  the  Bible  from  pnblic 
schools,  the  Mexican  war,  the  fugitive  slave  law, 
the  Dred  Scott  decision,  and  the  system  of  Ame- 
rican slavery.    Since  the  establishment  of  the 
"  New  York  Independent"  in  1848,  Dr.  Cheever 
has  been  a  weekly  contributor  to  it  of  religions, 
literary,  critical,  and  political  articles.    His  later 
contributions  to  Uie  ^Bibliotheca  Sacra'*  are 
of  a  more  scholariy  and  elaborate  character. 
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bnt  for  aboat  80  years  it  has  been  in  charge  of 
a  corporation.  Tiie  boats  ran  from  the  foot  of 
Winnisimmet  street,  Chelsea,  to  the  foot  of  Han- 
over  street,  Boston.  The  distance  is  aboat  H  m., 
the  way  lying  across  the  north  side  of  Boaton 
harbor,  which  is  formed  by  the  conflnence  of 
Charles  and  Mystic  rivers.  The  annual  number 
of  passengers  by  the  ferry  is  2,000,000.  The 
Cary  improvement  company,  chartered  in  1852, 
has  expended  large  sums  of  money  in  laying 
out  streets,  &c. 

CHELSEA,  an  extensive  parish  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Thames,  formerly  a  village  about 
2  m.  from  London,  but  now  a  portion  of  its 
suburbs,  belonging  to  the  county  of  Middlesex, 
and  constituting  a  part  of  the  hundred  of  Ossul- 
ston  ;  pop.  of  Chelsea  district  in  1851,  56,538. 
It  derives  interest  from  the  celebrated  military 
asylum  for  invalid  soldiers  known  as  Chelsea 
hospital,  erected  here  by  Sir  Christopher  Wren 
in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.,  who  laid  its  founda- 
tion stone,  Feb.  16,  1682.  It  was  completed  in 
1690  at  an  expense  of  £150,000.  It  accommo- 
dates upward  of  500  resident  pensioners,  beside 
whom  there  is  a  large  body  of  out-pensioners. 
The  body  of  the  duke  of  Wellington  Jay  in  state 
in  Chelsea  hospital  for  a  few  days  previous  to 
the  funeral  (Nov.  18,  1852).  There  is  also  a 
royal  military  school  for  the  support  and  educa- 
tion of  children  of  soldiers  (especially  orphans). 
The  steamboat  traffic  in  Chelsea  is  accommo- 
dated by  8  piers.  The  sum  crranted  in  1857  by 
the  government  for  the  new  Chelsea  bridge  was 
£24,000.  CrenK)me  gardens  in  Chelsea  are  a 
favorite  populai4'esort. 

CHELTENHAM,  an  English  market  town  in 
Gloucestershire,  celebrated  as  a  fashionable 
watering  place,  distant  from  London  by  the 
Great  Western  railway  121  m.,  and  delightfully 
situated  on  the  river  Chelt,  which  flows  into 
the  Severn  ;  lat.  51*»  54'  N.,  long.  2°  4'  W. ; 
pop.  in  1851,  85,051.  It  lies  in  an  extensive 
valley  open  to  the  8.  and  W.,  but  sheltered  on 
other  points  of  tlie  compass  by  an  amphitheatre 
formea  by  the  Malvern,  Cots  wold,  and  Leck- 
hampton  hills.  The  town  itself  has  no  manu- 
factures, and  but  little  trade  beyond  supplying 
the  wealthy  invalids  who  make  it  their  resi- 
dence, and  whose  houses  and  villas  adorn  the 
suburbs  and  surrounding  country.  The  place 
possessed  the  usual  attributes  of  a  fashionable 
resort:  assembly  rooms,  theatre,  reading  and 
billiard  rooms,  club  house,  literary  and  phil- 
osophic institute,  horticultural  and  choral  so- 
cieties, cricket  ground,  race  course,  &c.  The 
parochial  church  of  St  Mary's  is  an  ancient 
Gothic  structure,  in  the  decorated  style,  cruci- 
form in  shape,  with  a  tower  rising  from  the  in- 
tersection of  the  cross,  and  with  a  loftv  octag- 
onal spire  containing  a  peal  of  8  beUs.  The 
other  churches  of  the  established  faith  are 
Christ  church,  a  modern  edifice  containing  ac- 
commodation for  2,000  worshippers,  and  with 
a  spire  174  feet  in  height,  St  Peter's,  in  the 
Norman  style,  Trinity,  St  John's,  St  James's, 
St  Paul's,  and  St  Philip'fli     Eleven  other  reli- 


ffiona  denominations  have  pUcea  ot  worship. 
Cheltenham  proprietary  college  was  erected  tn 
1848,  and  is  attended  by  over  400  stndenta. 
The  college  building  is  an  imposing  mcimen  ci 
the  Tudor  collegiate  style,  with  a  nontace  ot 
240  feet  The  free  grammar  rchool,  whi^  was 
founded  in  1578,  educates  about  175  popils, 
and  possesses  10  scholarships  and  exhibitiocis  at 
Oxford  nniversity.  A  training  school  for  the 
education  of  school  teachers  of  both  sexes,  of 
the  church  of  England,  has  abont  180  under  in- 
struction. Cheltenham  has  also  18  pohfie 
schools,  beside  several  private  edncatiotial  e»- 
tablishments.   The  benevolent  institutiona  ooa- 

Erise  a  hospital,  infirmary,  dispensary,  alma- 
ouses,  with  many  minor  charities.  There 
are  4  spring :  the  Royal  old  well,  Mon^>flitii 
spa,  PittviUe  spa,  and  Cambray  spa,  with 
numerous  baths.  Tlie  water  is  a  saline  acidu- 
lous chalybeate,  its  main  constituents  being  chlo- 
ride of  sodium,  sulphate  of  soda,  sulphate  of 
magnesia,  carbonic  acid,  and  carbonate  of  iron, 
and  is  esteemed  in  bilious  ailments.  The  first 
spring  was  discovered  in  1716.  Cheltenham 
returns  1  member  to  parliament 

CHEMISTRY,  a  science  which  investigates 
the  composition  and  certain  properties  of  ma- 
terial substances.  Nothing  is  with  certainty 
known  of  the  derivation  of  Uie  term,  most  prob- 
ably from  Xfjti€ta((7h€mia),  the  original  name  of 
Egypt,  in  which  country  it  is  supposed  to  hare 
originated ;  hence  it  was  called  the  Egyptian  art 
The  oldest  author  who  mentions  it  isJulins  Ma- 
temus  Firmicus,  in  the  reign  of  Constantine, 
about  A.  D.  840.  Snidas  in  his  lexicon  (A.  D. 
1100)  defines  it  as  the  making  of  gold  and  silver ; 
libavius,  in  1595,  as  the  art  of  making  chemical 

£  reparations  and  of  extracting  the  pure  essences 
1  a  separate  form  from  mixtures  ;  Lemery,  in 
1675,  as  the  art  which  treats  of  separating  the 
difierent  substances  which  occur  in  mixtores ; 
Bergman,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  18th  centory, 
as  the  science  which  investigates  the  components 
of  bodies  in  regard  to  their  nature,  their  prop- 
erties, and  the  manner  in  which  they  are  com- 
bined ;  Macquer,  at  about  the  same  time,  as  the 
science  which  makes  known  to  us  the  nature 
and  properties  of  all  bodies  by  composing  and 
decomposing  them.  To  the  last  2  definitions, 
which  express  auite  fully  the  ideas  of  chemists 
of  the  present  aa^,  may  be  added  that  of  Ber- 
xelius:  **  Nature  is  <K>mpoeed  of  certain  elemen- 
tary bodies  or  elements.  The  knowledge  of 
these  bodies,  of  their  mutual  combinations,  of 
the  forces  by  which  these  combinations  are 
brouffht  about,  and  of  the  laws  in  accordance  with 
which  these  forces  act,  constitutes  chemistry."— 
Chemistry  is  often  incorrectly  spoken  of  as  a  sci- 
ence of  entirely  recent  origin.  This  view  may  be, 
however,  reacQly  disproved.  It  would  be  im- 
possible to  determine  at  what  exact  period  it 
became  so  far  developed  as  to  deserve  tne  name 
of  science.  ^Many  chemical  facts  must  have 
been  known  from  the  earliest  tiroes.  As  far  back 
as  history  goes  they  are  treated  of.  Only 
by  the  f^acraal  colkioti6n  and  explanation  of 
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Geber,  who  refen  it  to  the  ancients.  It  expe- 
rienced bat  slight  alteration  till  toward  the 
end  of  the  alchemical  period,  when  the  idea  of 
salt  was  added  to  those  of  mercury  and  sul- 
phur. Among  the  Arabians,  physicians  were 
the  prindpal  chemists,  many  of  th^n  being 
highly  scientific  men.  The  writings  of  Geber, 
in  the  hitter  half  of  the  8th  century,  indicate 
the  amount  of  chemical  knowledge  which  they 
then  possessed.  He  describes  the  metals  very 
accurately,  and  mentions  the  different  degrees 
of  affinity  which  mercury  has  for  gold,  sUTer, 
lead,  tin,  and  copper.  He  knew  how  to  convert 
metals  into  oxides  bv  means  of  heat,  and  how 
to  purify  native  sulphur  by  solution  in  alkaline 
lye,  and  reprecipitation  oy  vinegar.  Several 
metallic  sulphides  were  also  known  to  him,  as 
well  as  the  fact  that  metals  increase  in  weight 
and  change  color  when  hefted  with  sulphur. 
The  Arabians,  unlike  some  of  their  prede- 
cessors, did  not  consider  simple  change  of  color 
in  a  metal  to  be  transmutation.  They  demand- 
ed an  entire  change  of  its  properties — that  it 
should  be  made  like  some  other  metal.  Trans- 
mutation was  regarded  by  them  in  the  light  of 
a  scientific  problem  as  yet  unsolved.  Their 
knowledge  of  salts  was  comparatively  exten- 
sivcj  alum,  saltpetre,  sal  ammoniac,  and  green 
vitnol  being  accurately  described.  The  car- 
bonates of  the  fixed  alkalies,  and  the  nse  of 
lime  to  render  them  caustic:  the  preparation 
of  sulphuric  acid  by  the  distillation  of  alum ;  of 
nitric  acid  by  the  distillation  of  saltpetre  and 
gpreen  vitriol ;  the  preparation  of  strong  acetic 
acid  from  vinegar,  and  of  o^ua  regia  from  nitric 
acid  and  sal  ammoniac,  are  all  described  by  Ge- 
ber. By  means  of  the  acids  thus  obtained,  ar- 
tificial salts  were  prepared,  as  nitrate  of  silver 
and  bichloride  of  mercury ;  gold  was  also  dis- 
solved. They  purified  Uieir  preparations  by 
distillation,  by  recrystallization,  and  by  sublima- 
tion. The  purification  of  the  noble  metals  by 
onpellation,  the  use  of  the  water  bath,  and  pro- 
cesses of  filtration,  were  also  known.  Several 
words  still  in  common  use,  as  alkali,  alcohol,  ^bc, 
originated  with  them.  Greber  himself  published 
a  special  work  on  the  construction  of  chemical 
furnaces. — The  importance  of  the  Arabians  as 
chemists  ceased  with  the  12th  century ;  not, 
however,  before  they  had  awakened  in  other 
nations  an  enthusiasm  for  the  science.  During 
the  18th  century  it  had  spread  over  the  greater 
part  of  northwestern  Europe.  The  views  of 
Albertus  Magnus,  who  fiounshed  in  Germany 
during  the  ISth  century,  will  servo  as  an  exam- 
.  7>le  of  those  of  his  day.  Believing  fully  in  the 
transmutation  of  metals,  he  consi&red  it  easier 
to  convert  them  into  each  other  when  their 
properties  are  analogous.  Thus  gold  can  be 
more  readily  made  from  alver  than  from  any 
other  metal,  for  the  mixture  of  which  it  is  com- 
posed is  veiy  similar  to  that  which  forms  silver, 
indeed,  it  would  only  be  necessary  to  change 
the  color  and  weight  of  the  latter,  in  order  to 
obtain  gold.  He  admits  that  different  species 
of  bodies  cannot  be  converted  one  into  the 


other.  The  metals,  however,  he  regarded  as 
mere  varieties  of  one  and  the  same  q>eckB, 
being  all  composed  alike.  His  views  ooncam- 
ing  this  composition  are  e«entially  the  same  as 
tliose  of  Geoer,  bat  he  believed  that,  bende 
snlphur  and  mercury,  the  metals  most  cootain 
water,  to  the  cold  of  which  their  solidity  is  doe, 
seemingly  mingling  a  portion  of  Ariatolle^a 
doctrine  with  that  of  Geber.  The  knowledge 
of  practical  chemistry  detailed  in  his  works  is 
in  advance  of  that  possessed  by  Geber.  For 
example,  he  describes  the  separation  oi  mX- 
ver  from  gold  by  means  of  nitric  add;  a 
method  of  preparing  metallic  arsenic:  and  ob- 
served that  sulphur  attacks  all  metala,  except 
gold,  when  heated  with  them.  Contemporary 
with  Albertus  lived  Roger  Bacon,  a  moat 
able  diffuser  and  promoter  of  chemical  adeoee. 
At  the  same  time,  Raymond  Lnlly  made  many 
new  and  important  ol^rvations,  but  introdiiecd 
an  obscure  style  of  writing,  and  fell  into  many 
absurdities,  like  those  which  soon  became  char- 
acteristic of  alchemy.  The  transmutation  oi 
metals  was  now  no  longer  spoken  of  as  a  poan- 
bility,  but  as  a  well  established  fact  In  the 
14th  century,  alchemy  had  become  diffbaed  over 
the  greater  part  of  the  civilized  world.  It  waa, 
however,  especially  among  the  priesthood  thai 
its  followers  were  to  be  found,  in  spite  of  its  pro- 
hibition by  a  bull  of  Pope  John  AXIL,  in  1817. 
In  the  latter  part  of  the  15th  century  flour- 
ished Basil  Valentine.  In  addition  to  the  ele- 
ments, sulphur  and  mercury,  of  the  eai^cr 
alchemists,  he  mentions  salL  From  these  8 
substances  he  supposes  that  not  oidy  metala 
but  all  substances  are  composed.  He  first  okariy 
described  bismuth  and  zinc ;  prepared  antimooy 
and  several  new  salts ;  aho  muriatjo  acid,  bj 
distilling  common  salt  with  green  vitrioL  He 
knew  how  to  precipitate  copper  from  its  aolo- 
tions  by  means  of  iron,  also  gold  by  meana  of 
mercury,  and  had  much  general  knowledae  oi 
precipitation.  With  him  qualitative  amuysb 
first  appears.  He  detected  iron  in  many  speci- 
mens of  hard  tin,  copper  in  the  brittk  iron  oi 
Hungary,  and  silver  in  the  copper  from  Mana- 
feld*  lie  explains  how  a  similar  occarrcDce  of 
the  noble  metals  in  the  base  metals  of  commeroe 
may  have  ^ven  rise  to  many  of  the  so-caDed 
transmutations  of  false  alchemists. — ^The  great 
impulse  given  to  all  branches  of  learning  by  the 
remarkable  events  of  the  15th  centory  had  its 
effect  on  chemistry.  The  overthrow  of  the 
Byzantine  empire,  which  scattered  many  of  ita 
learned  men  over  western  Europe ;  the  discov- 
ery of  printing ;  and,  above  all,  the  growing  ten* 
dency  of  men  to  think  for  themselves,  were  of 
peculiar  importance  to  it  The  implicit  confi- 
dence hitherto  placed  in  every  noted  authon^ 
began  to  diminish,  and  their  theories  to  be  ques- 
tioned. The  groand  was  made  ready  for  a  new 
system.  Tliis  was  inaugurated  by  Paracelsos, 
in  the  first  quarter  of  the  16th  century.  It  fills 
a  well  defined  period  in  chemical  history,  en- 
during until  the  middle  of  the.  17th  centory. 
The  viewa  regarding  the  transmutation  of  mat- 
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oommon  xue ;  for  example,  the  detection  of  am- 
monia by  adding  lime  to  the  matter  containing  it, 
and  obeervin^  the  fames  that  are  formed  in  pres- 
ence of  an  acid ;  also  the  detection  of  silver  by 
niuriaUc  acid.  He  likewise  made  many  obsenra- 
tions  on  affinity.  Nicholas  Lemery  (1 645-1715), 
a  famona  lecturer  at  Paris,  deserves  mention  for 
his  efforts  in  the  diffusion  of  chemical  know- 
ledge. As  a  clear  and  systematic  writer,  he 
WAS  JQStly  celebrated. — Another  modification 
of  views  regarding  the  elements,  which  exerted 
great  inflaence,  was  expressed  by  Becher  (1625 
-1682).  According  to  him,  all  inorganic  bodies 
are  composed  of  earthy  ingredients.  There 
are  8  elementary  earths,  the  fusible,  the  com- 
bustible, and  the  mercurial,  severally  principles 
of  fluidity,  combustibility,  and  volatility.  These 
8  earths  are  present  in  all  metals,  combined  in 
different  proportions.  When  combined  with 
water  thev  form  the  salts,  and  also  a  universal 
acid  which  is  the  basis  of  all  acids.  Ho  regarded 
the  calcination  (oxidation)  of  metals  and  com- 
bustion in  general  as  a  process  of  decomposition 
depending  on  the  expulsion  of  the  combustible 
earth  bv  means  of  fire.  A  simple  body  incapa- 
ble of  decomposition  could  not  bum,  for  every 
body  capable  of  burning  must  contain  within 
itself  a  cause  of  its  combustibility.  This  doc- 
trine was  soon  adopted  by  8tahl,  and  under  the 
name  of  the  phlogiston  theory  characterized  an 
epoch  in  the  nistory  of  the  science.  Chemistry 
now  first  stands  out  on  on  equality  with  the  otlier 
natural  sciences.  Its  aim  is  no  lon^r  either 
the  making  of  gold  or  the  curing  of  disease.  A 
det^ire  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  the  composi- 
tion of  bodies,  to  exiilain  the  phenomena  which 
accompany  their  formation  and  decompoeition, 
and  to  ascertain  what  relation  exists  between 
their  properties  and  their  composition,  became 
now  the  motive  of  chemists.  Modem  chemistry, 
properly  so  called,  now  commenced.  The  first 
special  problem  which  attracted  attention  was 
the  explanation  of  the  phenomena  of  combus- 
tion and  oxidation.  The  analogy  between  these 
prooeasea  had  long  been  observed  and  often  con- 
ndered.  The  ancients  regarded  combustion  as 
dependent  upon  the  separation  of  fire,  appa- 
renUv  believmg  the  latter  to  be  something  mo- 
teriaL  This  view  was  admitted  for  a  long 
period.  The  alchemists  expressed  a  similar 
idea  by  their  figurative  sulphur,  which  was 
supposed  to  be  expelled  when  a  body  bumed. 
For  the  term  sulphur,  Becher  substituted 
combusUble  earth,  and  defined  more  clearly 
the  idea  that  it  was  separated  during  combus- 
tion. The  notion  that  combustion  destroys  was 
undoubted;  something  was  separated,  causing 
the  appearance  of  flame,  while  the  incombus- 
tible residue  was  one  of  the  components  of  the 
compound  which  had  been  destroyed.  In  like 
manner,  when  a  metal  was  oxidized,  the  calx 
(oxide)  was  considered  to  be  an  educt  from  the 
metal.  The  famous  phlogiston  theory  of  8tahl 
(1660-1734)  was  a  more  accurate  expresnon  of 
tiiese  views.  According  to  him,  all  combustible 
bodies  moat  contain  ono  and  the  aame  ingredi- 


ent, to  which  they  owe  their  common  property, 
combustibility.  This  combuatible  matter  fia 
calls  phlogiston ;  its  existence,  although  eotinaly 
hypothetical,  was  regarded  by  Stahl  as  being  ao 
certain  that  it  was  hardly  worth  while  to  iso- 
late it,  and  but  few  attempts  to  do  so  were 
made  by  his  immediate  followers.  Later  it  was 
thought  to  be  identical  with  hydrogen.  £z- 
presMd  in  the  language  of  the  present  day, 
phlogiston  may  be  regarded  as  the  opposite  <tf 
oxygen.  What  is  now  deemed  a  combinatkm 
with  oxygen  was  considered  by  Stohl  to  be 
the  result  of  a  separation  of  phlogiston.  DoriDf 
combustion  phlogiston  is  expelled,  while  the 
other  constituents  of  the  compound  remain. 
Charcoal,  which  leaves  little  or  no  residne  when 
burned,  was  thought  to  be  nearly  pure  phlom- 
ton.  In  general,  the  combustibihty  of  bo&a 
was  supposed  to  depend  on  the  proportion  of 
phlogiston  which  they  contain.  On  examining 
the  residues  left  by  different  subetancea  after 
their  phlogiston  had  been  expelled,  it  was 
thought  tlmt  a  knowledge  of  their  original 
constitution  could  be  obtained.  Experience 
was  thus  supposed  to  teach  that  phospboms 
is  a  compound  of  phoq)horic  acid  and  phb- 
giston ;  that  the  metals  are  composed  of  calxaa 
and  phlogiston.  If  bodies  from  which  the 
phlogiston  has  been  expelled  are  heated  with 
others  rich  in  phlogiston,  the  latter  give  back 
phlogiston  to  the  former  and  the  original  com- 
pound is  produced.  Thus,  when  a  metal  eabc 
18  heated  with  charcoal,  the  original  metal  ii 
formed.  Beside  combustibility,  Stahl  referred 
color,  solubility  in  acids,  and  other  chemical 
properties  of  lx>diea,  to  the  amount  of  phlogia- 
ton  contained  in  them.  For  example,  be  abow- 
ed  that  metals  which  had  been  deprived  of  thoir 
phlogiston  could  no  longer  unite  with  aalphvr. 
These  ideas  were  greatly  extended  by  his  fol- 
lowers. StahPs  ol^rvations  of  new  facta  and 
upon  affinitv  were  numerous  and  valuable.  Al- 
though unable  to  free  himself  entirelv  from  the 
vague  speculations  of  the  alchemists,  he  adopted 
in  general  the  idea  of  elements  auggestaa  bj 
Boyle,  regarding  as  such  all  pecoliar  conatitn- 
ents  of  matter  which  by  uniting  with  each  oili- 
er and  with  phlogiston  form  compound  bodka* 
At  this  period  investigations  to  ascertain  whal 
substances  should  be  regarded  as  elementary, 
commenced.  Thus  tlie  metal  calxes  (oxides) 
were  considered  to  be  elements,  as  were  s^ 
phuric  and  phosphoric  acids,  &c.  Boerbasvn 
(166^1788)  and  Homberg  (1662-1715)  wtxm 
«n>ecially  diffusers  of  cliemical  knowledge.  Tbn 
JStementa  Ckemim  of  the  former,  published  in 
1782,  exerted  an  influence  which  has  probably 
never  been  surpassed.  His  experiments  nsada 
in  order  to  disprove  certain  statements  of  tha 
alchemists  deserve  mention.  It  had  been  atated 
that  mercury  could  be  converted  into  an  inftMl- 
ble  metal  when  subjected  to  the  continued  an- 
tion  of  heat  Boerhaave  maintained  a  quan- 
tity of  mercury  at  a  moderate  heat  during  1ft 
years  without  effecting  such  traxisfonnatioQ. 
Another  portion  of  mercury,  being  waoo^ 
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halted  in  s  dofled  vesBel  for  6  months,  re- 
mnned  unaltered.  It  had  also  been  stated  bj 
the  alehemista  thatmercaryoould  be  converted 
by  repeated  distillation  into  a  more  volatile 
body.  Boerhaave  distilled  pnre  meroary  500 
times  wiUioat  perceiving  any  alteration  in  its 
boiling  point  From  these  experiments  he  in- 
ferred Uiat  the  given  statements  were  errone* 
001.  Geoffiroy  n67d-l 781)  published  system- 
•tie  tables  of  affinity,  which  exerted  a  long 
oootioaed  inflaonce  on  the  science.  Margran 
of  Beriin  (1709-1782)  was  distinffuished  as  an 
amlyst  and  technical  chemist;  he  first  called 
itteotioii  to  the  existence  of  sngar  in  the  beet 
root  and  other  plants  indigenous  to  Europe. 
Maoqoer  of  Paris  (1718-1784)  pointed  out  the 
exiifieiiee  of  arsenio  acid,  and  made  other  new 
observations.  His  idea  of  4  material  elements, 
eartii,  ain  llre^  and  water,  illnstrates  the  ten- 
deo^  or  the  period  ^radoally  to  do  away 
wtOi  the  vagoe  expressions  of  the  alchemists. 
Equally  eharaoteristic  is  the  fhct  that  although 
If^i^tMwp  had  himself  often  used  the  quantita- 
tive method  of  analyns  in  investigating  mineral 
watersand  metallnrgical  matters,  and  considered 
it  very  neeesBiry  in  such  connection,  he  utterly 
nerieeked  it  when  studying  theoretical  questions, 
and  viewed  with  indCOTerence  the  antiphlogis- 
tic  theory,  bonded  on  such  unimportant  data, 
as  he  fheiifffat,  aa  mere  difibrences  of  weight. 
He  regarded  phlogiston  as  identical  with  light, 
aod  capable  of  ]mssing  through  transparent 
W0^  thus  explaining  the  reduction  of  per- 
oride  of  merenry  by  heatwhich  had  been  ob- 
served in  ^ass  vessels.  The  English  chemists 
of  tiiis  period  were,  meanwhile,  observing  facts 
which  afterward  constitated  the  most  e^tive 
wei^K>tts  of  the  opponents  of  the  phlogiston 
theOTT.  The  discoveries  of  Black,  Clavendish, 
and  Priestley  led  naturally  to  its  overthrow. 
The  investigation  of  the  alkalies  by  Bhick  of 
Edinburgh  ^728-1 799^  was  of  great  importance. 
It  had  previoQsly  been  supposed  that  when 
limestone  was  burned  it  united  with  fire  and 
thns  obtained  causdc  properties.  IVom  caustic 
fime  this  ^re  could  be  transferred  to  the 
mild  (carbonated)  alkalies,  rendering  them 
eaosdc,  while  the  lime  having  given  up  its  fire 
became  again  mikL  Black  disproved  this  view, 
by  showinj^  that  the  mild  alkalies  are  compound 
bodies  and  become  caustic,  not  by  combining 
with  fire,  but  from  losing  one  of  their  constitu- 
ents— A  gas,  which  he  called  fixed  air.  He 
proved  tluit  limestone  loses  weight  when  burned 
to  esnstie  lime,  from  which  he  inferred  that  the 
ktter  is  contained  in  the  former.  He  observed 
that  the  mild  alkalies  effervesce  with  acids,  a 
gas  flimtlar  to  that  given  off  by  burning  lime- 
stone b«ttg  evolved.  This  gas  (carbonic  acid) 
he  regarded  as  the  2d  constituent  of  the  lime- 
stone or  other  mild  alkali,  drawing  the  con- 
dosinn  that  the  true  caustic  alkalies  must  be 
smple  bodies  which  become  mild  only  by  unit- 
ing with  a^d  sir.  This  view,  after  some  oppo- 
•ition,  was  soon  universally  received  by  chem- 
istn     Black  also  distinguished  more  clearly 


than  had  been  done  before  the  difference  be- 
tween lime  and  magnesia.  The  discovery  of 
latent  heat  is  also  due  to  him.  The  celebrated 
physicist  Cavendish  (1781-1810)  added  greatly 
to  chemical  knowledge  by  his  accurate  experi- 
ments upon  gases.  He  investigated  hydroffen, 
and  was  led  to  consider  it  identical*  with  phlo- 
giston. According  to  him,  when  dilute  sul- 
phuric acid  is  added  to  metallic  iron  or  anc, 
infiammable  air  or  phlogiston  separates  un- 
changed from  its  combination  with  the  calx, 
while  the  latter  unites  with  the  acid.  If  con- 
centrated sulphuric  acid  be  used,  the  phlogiston 
is  no  longer  set  free  as  infiammable  air,  but 
combines  with  a  portion  of  the  acid,  forming 
another  gas  which  is  not  infiammable  (sulphur- 
ous acid — already  called  phlogisticated  sulphurio 
acid  W  Btahl).  Cavendish's  view  of  the  iden- 
tity of  hydrogen  and  phlogiston  was  soon  ad- 
mitted by  the  supporters  of  the  phlogiston 
theory,  especially  i^r  it  was  found  that  calxes 
could  be  transformed  to  metals  when  heated  in 
an  atmosphere  of  hydrogen.  The  original  idea 
of  phlogiston  was  thus  somewhat  modified. 
With  Stahl  a  dephlogisticated  substance  meant 
one  which  had  heen  oxidized :  thus,*  sulphurio 
acid  was  dephlogisticated  sulphur;  while  at  the 
end  of  the  phlogiston  period  it  meant  as  well 
a  body  which  had  been  deprived  of  hydrogen : 
thus  (3avendish  and  Priestley  call  oxygen  dephlo- 
gisticated water.  Cavendish  also  investigated 
carbonic  acid  and  the  quantitative  composition 
of  atmospheric  air.  •  The  latter  he  proved  to 
contain  oxygen  and  nitrogen  in  the  same  pro- 
portions at  flJl  seasons  of  the  year  and  in  differ- 
ent localities.  He  investigated  the  changes 
caused  in  air  by  combustion,  showing  that  car- 
bonic acid  is  formed  only  when  the  combustible 
is  of  animal  or  vegetable  origin.  Synthetically, 
he  ascertained  the  composition  of  nitric  acia 
by  passing  a  series  of  electric  sparks  through 
air ;  also  that  of  water.  This  last  was  specially 
important,  having  been  used  with  great  effect 
by  the  opponents  of  the  phlogiston  theory. 
Although  few  men  contributed  more  to  the 
overthrow  of  this  theory  than  Cavendish  him- 
self, yet  he  to  the  last  remained  true  to  its  te- 
nets, having  explained  all  his  discoveries  in  ac- 
cordance with  them.  His  reputation  has  suf- 
fered greatly  from  this,  for  the  chemists  who  sub- 
sequently correctly  explained  his  observations 
have  shared  with  him  the  merit  of  them. 
One  of  the  lost  and  firmest  defenders  of  phlo- 
giston was  Priestley  (1733-1804).  Having  in- 
vented suitable  apparatus,  similar  to  the  pneu- 
matic trough  of  the  present  day,  he  was  enabled 
to  collect  and  observe  the  properties  of  all  the 
more  important  gases,  the  number  of  his  dis- 
coveries in  this  field  being  truly  remarkable. 
Most  important  among  them  was  the  prepara- 
tion of  oxygen  from  the  red  oxide  of  mercury 
by  means  of  heat,  although  Priestley  himself 
fiilled  to  appreciate  tlie  true  value  of  his  dis- 
covery. He,  however,  observed  that  this  gas 
is  given  off  by  growing  plants,  whence  he 
concluded  that  the   latter  thus   replace  the 
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oxygen  which  has  been  remored  from  the  air 
by  oombnation,  4!eo^  and  that  the  2  prooesaea 
are  in  eqailibrium  with  each  other,  the  con- 
stant composition  of  air  being  thus  maintained. 
Of  equal  importance  for  the  development  of 
the  nreaent  system^  though  exerted  in  a  differ- 
ent oirection,  were  the  labors  of  the  Swedish 
chemists  Bergman  and  Scheele.  The  method 
of  analysis  by  the  wet  way  introdnced  by  Boyle 
had  been  but  little  followed  till  Ber^an  (1785- 
1784),  carrying  out  the  idea,  established  a  com- 
v^ete  aeries  of  reagents,  and  taught  their  use. 
He  thus  laid  the  foundation  of  the  present  sys- 
tem of  inorganic  analysis.  He  saw  the  advan- 
tage to  be  gained  by  causing  each  ingredient  of 
a  compound  to  unite  with  some  other  body 
with  which  it  formed  a  combination  of  known 
constitution,  capable  of  easy  separation,  rather 
than  seek  to  isolate  and  determine  it  as  such. 
Bergman  analyzed  a  great  number  of  sub- 
stances, and  investigated  the  composition  of 
many  salts.  But  idthough  possessing  sudi 
correct  views,  he  was  an  indifferent  analyst^ 
not  equal  even  to  some  of  his  contempo- 
raries. His  reputation  was  so  great,  however, 
that  many  years  elapsed  before  any  correc- 
tion of  his  results  was  allowed,  though  many 
of  them  have  been  since  proved  erroneous. 
He  made  numerous  important  discoveries ; 
correctly  explained  the  difference  between 
cast  iron,  wrought  iron,  and  steel,  as  well  as 
the  oom]>ositbn  of  many  salts  previouslv  mis- 
understood. His  most  important  work  waa 
upon  chemical  attraction  (affinity).  Some  idea 
of  its  magnitude  may  be  given  by  stating  the 
fact  that  he  drew  up  tables  of  the  affinity  of  50 
different  substances  for  each  other,  arranging 
them  in  2  series  according  to  their  behavior 
when  treated  respectively  in  the  dry  or  wet 
way.  An  enumeration  of  the  original  observa- 
tions and  discoveries  of  Scheele  (1742-1786) 
would  fill  a  volume.  His  investigations  in 
organic  chemistry  alone  are  sufficient  to  prove 
him  one  of  the  best  analysts  that  ever  uved. 
He  separated  all  the  more  common  organic 
adds  from  plants,  and  knew  how  to  distingubh 
them  when  mixed  with  each  other,  having  de- 
vised processes  for  their  separation.  Several 
acida  of  the  animal  economy  did  not  escape 
him.  He  detected  the  presence  of  glycerine  in 
the  &ta,  separating  it  by  means  of  oxide  of  lead, 
and  prepared  pnussio  add  from  prussian  blue. 
He  also  discovered  molybdic  and  tungstio 
adds.  Most  fruitful  was  his  research  on  the  min- 
erala  of  manganese,  which,  when  the  means  at 
his  disposal  are  considered,  must  be  regarded 
aa  standing  without  parallel  in  the  annals  of 
chemistry.  He  discovered,  fir^t,  the  presence 
of  a  new  metal  (manganese);  second,  on 
adding  muriatic  acid  to  the  bhick  oxide  of 
manganese,  on  which  ho  was  experimenting, 
a  peculiar  gas  (clilorine)  was  evolved,  the 
properties  of  whicn  he  accurately  described.  It 
is  worthy  of  remark  that  he  'named  it  dephlo- 
giaticated  muriatio  add,  and  at  that  time  phlo- 
giston was  synonymous  with  hydrogen,  show- 


ing that  he  regarded  it  in  the  same  ligjit  aa 
chemists  do  now.  Thirdly,  the  ore  of  man- 
ganese on  which  he  operated  hwppened  to  ooo- 
tain  a  quantity  of  iMujta,  which  ne  separated, 
and,  having  studied  its  properties,  reoognixed  aas 
new  and  peculiar  substance.  In  scdutions  of  its 
salts  he  found  a. test  for  sulphuric  acid,  which 
has  since  been  universally  i»ed.  Equally  aMe 
was  his  investigation  of  fluor  spar ;  he  found  it 
to  be  a  compound  of  lime  with  a  peculiar  add, 
which  destroyed  his  vessels  so  rapidly  that  he 
was  unable  to  collect  it.  He  investigated  at- 
mospheric air  in  its  relations  to  combasdoo, 
findmg  that  it  contdns  2  different  gases,  one  d 
which,  '^  empyreal  air  "  (oxygenX  w  capable  of 
supporting  combustion  and  respiration,  while 
the  other,  ^^ vitiated  air"  (nitrogen),  cannoi 
maintain  these  processes.  He  proved  that  the 
metals,  when  burned  to  calxea,  absorb  emprreai 
air,  while  the  calxes  give  it  off  when  redneed 
to  metalsb  He  prepared  oxysen  at  about  the 
same  time  as  Priestl^,  entirdy  independently,  m 
admitted  by  Priestley  himself,  having  obtained  il 
from  peroxide  of  manganese  and  from  saltpetre, 
as  well  as  fit>m  the  oxides  of  sQver  and  mcr^ 
oury.  The  fact  that  the  phlogiston  theory  had 
become  inadequate  to  explain  many  points  al- 
ready known  in  chemistry,  is  more  fblly  ex- 
hibited by  Scheele  than  by  any  other  diemlst. 
He  ostensiblv  believed  in  this  theory,  yet  ob- 
servation had  taught  him  that  oxygen  is  ab- 
sorbed by  metals  during  caldnation  and  by  ccoi- 
bustibles  when  burning.  To  explain  thia,  he 
conodved  that  oxygen  Is  a  compooind  of  water 
with  a  oertdn  light  saline  matter,  in  which  com- 
pound  but  little  phlogiston  is  contained.  Dar- 
ing combustion  the  phlogiston  of  the  oombostible 
unites  with  the  saline  matter  of  the  oxyseo,  pro- 
dudng  light  and  heat,  while  the  residoaTproooct 
is  a  compound  of  the  matter  which  had  dig- 
indly  been  combined  with  phlogiston  in  the  can- 
bustible.  with  the  water  of  the  oxygen.  Tbia 
theory,  it  will  be  seen,  difibrs  most  essentiaHy 
firom  that  of  Stahl,  who  saw  in  combastion 
nothing  but  a  separation  of  phlogiston,  whQe 
Schede  regarded  it  as  a  mutual  decomposition  of 
the  combustible  and  the  substance  nipporti^g 
combustion,  new  compounds  being  proanoed. — 
These  views  clearly  show  the  transition  state  cC 
chemistry  at  that  period.  In  general,  the  Ideas 
which  the  several  chemists  attached  to  phlogis- 
ton toward  the  end  of  the  17th  century  were 
&r  from  exhibiting  the  accordance  which  had 
previously  existed.  The  main  feature  ci  the 
phlogiston  theory  consisted  in  regarding  ooni- 
Dustion  as  depending  upon  decompodtioD, 
while  chemists  lutve  since  learned  that  it  arises 
from  the  formation  of  compounds.  It  bow- 
ever  explained  the  analogies  and  mntoal  rela- 
tions of  numberless  phsnomena  which  bad 
previously  been  known  as  mere  isolated  fikcta. 
It  was  the  most  rational  theory  of  oombostioii, 
and  many  analogous  processes  now  referred  to 
oxidation  and  reduction,  which  had  been  pro- 
posed. In  a  comparatively  short  time  it  led  to 
amnltitiideofdIsooTeriea.  By  regardiqf  bodies 
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atoompoaed  of  undeeompoflsble  elementa,  it 
ejcUUished  the  liew  which  has  ever  sinco  been 
admitted.  Indeed,  the  definition  of  chemistry 
given  bj  Stahl — the  art  of  decomposing  com- 
ponnd  bodke  and  of  reproducing  them — is  en- 
tirely in  Aooordanoe  with  the  spirit  of  the  pres- 
ent day.  Far  from  lamentiDff  the  phlogiston 
theory  aa  an  error,  it  ahonld' be  regarded  as  a 
neeewarr  baais  for  the  views  of  uio  present 
epoofa.  in  order  to  obtain  a  correct  knowledge 
of  anbataneea,  it  waa  easential  that  their  proper- 
tiea  and  relationa  to  one  another  shoold  be 
first  inveatigated  qualitatively.  In  theaccom- 
pltsbmeot  of  this  work  lies  the  merit  of  the 
phlogiston  period.  The  quantitative  method  of 
investigation  which  followed,  and  which  is 
characteriatio  of  the  present  epoch,  was  bnt  a 
natural  anooesaion.  In  no  instance,  however, 
in  the  hiatoiy  of  chemistry  has  the  transition 
fitxn  one  system  to  another  been  so  abrupt  as 
fiom  phlogbton  to  anti-phlo^ton.  Rarely  has 
the  introdoetkm  of  an  entirely  new  doctrine 
been  ao  completely  dependent  upon  one  indi- 
vidnal  aa  was  that  of  the  present  system  upon 
Lavokier  (174^-1794).  He  first  caused  the  im- 
portance <^  the  onantitative  method  of  research 
to  be  reoogniaea,  having  by  its  aid  perceived 
that  the  increase  of  wei^t  acquired  by  a  given 
wetgfat  of  metaly  when  oxidiied,  must  disprove 
the  whole  theory  of  phlogiston.  The  mere  fact 
ef  this  increase  of  weight  had  long  been  known ; 
eren  Stahl  waa  familiar  with  IL  He  regarded 
It)  however,  aa  entirely  unessential  anddepehd- 
efit  on  aoddental  droumstances.  HLs  followers 
were  of  the  same  ofHuion.  One  or  two  chemists 
had  indeed  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  this 
iooreaae  of  weight  was  caused  by  an  absorption 
of  gas,  bat  tb^y  had  not  themselves  perceived 
the  true  importance  of  their  observation,  and 
their  explanations  had  remained  unnoticed. 
When  at  length  the  more  careful  investigation 
of  Lavoisier  had  clearly  proved  the  fact  that 
the  oxidaition  of  metals  is  accompanied  by  in- 
crease of  weight,  the  most  absurd  propositions 
were  resorted  to  oy  the  supporters  of  phlogis- 
ton. Among  them  it  is  only  necessary  to  in- 
itanoe  the  hypothesis  that  phlogiston  possessed 
shaolnte  levity,  being  a  substance  endowed 
with  a  peculiar  repulsive  force,  tending  to  re- 
move it  from  the  earth  instead  of  gravitating 
toward  it  like  other  substances ;  whence  a  body 
ksiog  phlogiston  must  become  heavier.  Lavoi- 
Mr  not  only  exposed  the  error  of  supposing 
that  the  heavier  metallic  oxide  could  be  an  in- 
gredient of  n  metal  possessing  less  weight,  but 
ilao  framed  a  new  theory  in  explanation  of  the 
&ote,  viz. :  that  in  calcination,  as  in  combustion 
generally,  one  of  the  ingredients  of  the  atmo- 
sphere unites  with  the  combustible  in  such 
proportion  that  the  products  of  combustion 
we^  exactly  as  much  as  the  sum  of  the 
we^t  of  Uie  substance  consumed  plus  the 
we^it  of  the  matter  absorbed  from  the  air. 
Still  more  important  was  his  proof  that  wher- 
ew  an  increase  of  weight  occurs  combination 
\  have  taken  place;  that  the  weight  of  the 


product  of  such  combination  is  equal  to  the 
sum  of  tiie  weights  of  its  ingredients,  while 
diminution  of  weight  is  invariably  owing  to 
separation  of  ponderable  matter.  As  an  in- 
vestigator Lavoisier  stands  preeminent.  His 
precision  of  observation,  ingenuity  in  devising 
apparatus,  and  his  patience,  are  only  equalled 
by  the  clearness  of  his  conclusions  and  his 
masterly  description  of  facts.  His  original  ex- 
periment, flowing  that  the  increase  of  weight 
which  a  metal  acquires  when  calcined  is  caused 
by  its  combination  with  a  gas,  deserves  to  be 
mentioned.  A  known  quantity  of  metallic  tin 
having  been  placed  in  a  retort,  the  latter  waa 
sealed  up  and  the  whole  weighed.  Heat  was 
then  applied  until  the  tin,  having  melted,  was 
converted  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  into 
a  calx.  On  again  observing  the  weight  of  the 
apparatus,  it  was  found  to  have  remained  un- 
changed. But,  on  opening  the  retort,  air 
rushed  in,  and  on  again  weighing,  an  increase 
of  weight  was  found  to  have  occurred.  This 
excess  of  weight  showed  how  much  lur  had 
entered  the  retort  to  replace  what  had  been  ab- 
sorbed, and  it  was  found  that  the  weight  of 
the  tin  hod  been  Incfeosed  by  the  some  quan- 
tity. After  the  discovery  of  oxygen  by  Iriest^ 
ley,  Lavoisier  refined  this  experiment  by  using 
mercury  in  place  of  tin.  Continuing  his  ob- 
servations on  oxygen,  he  found  that  carbonic 
acid  is  a  compound  of  it  and  carbon,  and  ex- 
plained the  combustion  of  organic  substances. 
He  also  studied  the  composition  of  sulphuric 
and  other  acids,  seeking  to  multiply  proof  of 
his  view  that  oxygen  is  the  universal  acidi- 
fying principle.  Cavendishes  discoveiy  that 
hydrogen  when  burned  forms  water,  afforded 
Lavoisier  a  clue  for  the  explanation  of  the  so- 
lution of  metals  in  acids,  which  had  previously 
been  the  weak  point  of  his  theory.  He  rec- 
ognized at  once  that  decomposition  of  water 
must  take  place,  its  hydrogen  being  set  free, 
while  the  oxygen  unites  with  the  metal  He 
also  prepared  water  synthetically,  and  analyzed 
it  by  passing  its  vapor  over  red-hot  iron,  with 
which  the  oxygen  united  while  hydrogen  was 
set  free,  thus  nxing  its  composition  beyond  the 
possibility  of  doubt.  Lavoisier  distinguished 
among  the  chemical  elements  those  which 
ought  to  be  regarded  as  simple,  their  further 
decomposition  being  improbable,  as  light,  heat, 
oxygen,  hydrogen,  and  nitrogen.  Others  he 
considered  not  so  much  simple  as  undecom- 
posed,  their  ingrodients  not  yet  being  known. 
In  this  doss  he  placed  the  alkalies,  earths,  and 
metals.  The  radicals  of  the  acids  he  supposed 
to  be  simple;  of  these,  sulphur,  carbon,  and 
phosphorus  were  known,  while  the  radicals 
of  boracic,  muriatic,  and  hydrofluoric  acids 
were  merely  hypothetical.  He  also  sought  to 
analyze  organic  substances  by  converting  them 
into  carbonic  acid  and  water,  thus  originat- 
ing the  method  now  u^Sd,  the  means  of  execut- 
ing which  have  alone  been  changed.  The 
views  of  Lavoisier  were  greatly  advanced 
through  the  cooperation  of  his  contemporaries 
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and  coantrymen,  Oajton  de  Morveftu  (1787- 
1816),  Fouroroj  (1755-1809),  aiid  BerthoUet 
(1748-1822).  With  Guyton  de  Morveau  tb«  idea 
of  a  rational  nomenclature  originated,  and  by  his 
efforts  the  system  now  used  was  produced.  The 
naming  of  chemical  substances  had  previously 
been  governed  by  no  rules  whatsoever,  the  name 
given  to  a  new  compound  depending  entirely  on 
the  taste  and  humor  of  its  discoverer.  With  few 
exceptions  no  name  offered  any  clue  to  the  chemi- 
cal properties  of  the  substance.  Guy  ton  de  Mor- 
veau first  attempted,  in  1782,  to  express  an  idea 
of  the  composition  of  a  substanoe  by  its  name. 
This  met  with  violent  onposition  from  all  sides. 
Lavoisier,  however,  baa  keenly  felt  the  want 
of  a  systematic  nomenclature ;  he  therefore  ac- 
cepted the  proposition  to  combine  his  new 
theory  with  the  new  nomenclature.  Associa- 
ting himself  with  Guyton  de  Morveau,  Berthol- 
let,  and  Fourcroy,  a  system  was  produced,  so 
nearly  perfect  that  it  has  as  yet  experienced  no 
essential  change  in  spite  of  the  immense  de- 
velopment which  the  science  has  since  under- 
gone, and  the  discovery  of  many  substances, 
Uie  existence  of  which  could  not  have  been 
foreseen  at  the  time  of  its  formation.  Berthol- 
let  was  the  first  chemist  of  importance  who 
adopted  the  views  of  Lavoisier.  He  afforded 
them  most  important  aid  by  many  admirable  ex- 
periments and  acute  investigations.  Although  lie 
manifested  his  own  independence  by  refusing 
to  admit  that  oxvgen  is  the  only  acidifying 
principle,  2  acids,  hydrosulphuric  and  hvOrocy- 
anic,  which  contain  none,  being  already  known, 
he  was  nevertheless  led  into  error  by  Lavoisier's 
assumption  that  muriatic  acid  was  composed 
of  an  unknown  radical  united  with  oxygen ; 
conceiving  that  chlorine  was  composed  of  the 
same  radical  combined  with  more  oxygen,  while 
the  acid  which  ho  discovered  in  chlorate  of 
potash  was  supposed  to  contain  this  radical 
combined  with  a  still  greater  quan  tit j  of  oxygen. 
This  error  was  not  corrected  until  long  after- 
ward. Of  the  works  of  Berthollet,  that  upon 
affinity  was  of  most  importance  for  theoretical 
chemistry.  While  he  admitted  that  all  sub- 
stances have  really  different  degrees  of  affinity 
for  each  other,  he  sought  to  prove  that  what 
was  commonly  called  affinity  depended  in 
great  measure  upon  the  relative  quantity  of  the 
bodies  acting  on  each  other  (force  of  mass) ; 
moreover,  that  the  phenomena  of  decompo- 
sition attending  such  action  depend  essen- 
tially upon  the  physical  properties  of  the  com- 
pounds which  are  formed.  Since  affinity  can 
act  only  through  direct  contact  of  the  most 
minute  particles  of  matter,  a  body  may 
be  removed  from  the  field  of  chemical  action 
either  by  its  insolubility  (preponderating  cohe- 
Kion),  or  by  its  escape  in  the  gaseous  form  (elas- 
ticity). According  to  him,  there  is  no  reason 
why  two  bodies  cannot  unite  in  all  possible  pro- 
portions to  form  chemical  compounds,  if  tneir 
cohesion  and  elasticity,  as  well*  as  Uiose  of  Uie 
resaltins  compounds,  are  equal.  The  very 
thorooi^  manner  in  which  BtfthoUet  ezpUined 


all  existtng  facto  by  means  of  this  theory,  eocn- 
bined  with  the  strictness  of  his  cooclasiooa, 
caused  it  to  receive  at  once  universal  attention. 
A  few  of  his  views  have  been  indeed  disproved, 
but  as  a  whole  it  has  since  exetted  a  hinly  im- 
portant influence  on  chemistry.  The  inthnate 
dependence  of  the  phenomena  of  deoompositloii 
upon  the  physical  character  ol  the  resolting 
compounds,  and  the  great  influence  wluchmass 
exerts  in  most  reactions,  have  been  nniversdUy 
recognized.  Berthdlet  made  several  imMNtant 
researches.  He  determined  the  composttioo  of 
ammonia,  discovered  fulminating  mercory,  and 
contributed  much  to  the  existing  knowledge  of 
prussic  acid,  chk>rine,  and  hydrosulj^orio  acid. 
The  technical  applications  of  chemistrj  whieh 
he  brought  about  were  nuiueroos  and  exceed- 
ingly important ;  preeminent  among  them  k  the 
use  of  chlorine  in  oleaching. — ^The  political  con- 
dition of  France  toward  the  dose  of  the  ISnh 
century  exerted  a  moet  decided  infloenoe  npon 
the  progress  and  direction  of  chemistry,  ^*P^ 
dsJly  in  its  application  to  the  arts,  and  its  dif- 
fusion as  a  branch  of  popular  knowledge.  Pre- 
vious to  this  tame,  tecnnical  chemistry  was  noth- 
ing but  a  collection  of  empirical  facta,  nncsved 
for  by  scientific  men,  and  all  improvements  in 
the  arts  depending  upon  chemical  prncujasci 
were  the  result  of  acciaent.  But  when  Fraaoe 
— a  country  accustomed  to  purchase  from 
other  nations  her  most  important  munitSoos  of 
war — was  cut  off  from  outside  commnnicetion, 
and  compelled  to  defend  herself  against  all  En- 
rope,  scientific  men,  aad  especially  cbeiniaC% 
were  called  upon  to  point  out  the  means  of  pro- 
ducing the  materiab  at  war  on  whieh  the  vwy 
existence  of  the  nation  depended.  They  weie 
asked  to  bring  forth  in  a  day  arts  whidi  in  other 
countries  had  resulted  from  the  experienoe  oi 
years.  There  was  no  time  now  for  a  repetition 
of  the  groping  empiricism  by  means  of  which 
tliese  arts  had  been  created.  Science  has  rare- 
ly answered  practical  questions  so  quickly  and 
clearly.  Not  only  were  the  requinte  mnnitioni 
soon  prepared,  but  many  arts  were  developed 
to  an  extent  previously  unknown.  A  kncnrl- 
edge  of  the  sciences  thus  came  to  be  considered 
of  great  importance  for  the  welfare  of  the  na- 
tion. As  soon  as  law  and  order  had  been  in  a 
measure  restored,  new  institutions  for  instroe- 
tion  were  fonned,  to  replace  those  which  had 
been  destroyed,  in  which  the  study  of  mathema- 
tics and  of  the  physical  sciences  was  made  pie- 
eminent.  This  purely  material  direction  has  been 
thoroughly  carried  out  in  several  of  the  most 
renowned  schools  of  France.  The  inflneoos 
which  it  has  exerted  in  diffusing  chemical  knowl- 
edge is  incalculable.  Since  the  hitter  has  be> 
come  a  matter  of  popular  education,  the  meth- 
ods of  teaching  it  nave  been  made  subjects  of 
special  stndy  and  have  been  vastly  improved. 
The  immense  influence  which  chemistry  now 
every  where  exerts  upon  arts  and  maonfactarM, 
and  which  is  one  of  the  characteristics,  not 
only  of  the  sdence  itself,  but  of  the  civUixatioQ 
of  the  19th  century,  may  be  traoad  difeoyty 
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ment  can  unite  with  one  or  more  aUyms  of  an- 
otlier  element,  the  weight  of  tlie  atom  of  the 
compound  furmed  being  the  sam  of  the  weights 
of  iti  component  atoms.  He  determined  the 
relative  weights  of  these  atoms  for  the  different 
elements,  as  expressed  bv  the  relative  weights 
in  which  thej  unite  to  form  compounds.  Al- 
thou|^h  the  term  atom  used  by  Dalton  ezpreseea 
nothmg  more  in  a  chemical  sense  than  Rich- 
tcr*s  word  equivalent,  there  was  a  tangibility  in 
the  former  which  caused  the  view  to  be  more 
readily  accepted.  Moreover,  Dalton's  discovery 
of  the  law  of  multiple  proportions,  and  that  the 
atomic  weight  of  compounds  is  the  sum  of  the 
atomic  weights  of  their  ingredients,  made  the 
sulnect  so  complete  that  it  could  no  longer  be 
neglected.  It  was  at  once  admitted  into  the 
science,  and  gave  rise  to  the  views  concerning 
the  quantitative  composition  of  bodies  which 
now  exist.  Beside  the  atomic  theory,  chemistry 
owes  much  to  Dalton  for  his  investigations  of 
the  expansion  of  gases,  evaporation,  and  the  re- 
lations of  mixed  gases,  elasticitv  of  steam,  Ae, 
Wollaston  (1767-1828)  did  much  to  diffuse  and 
extend  Dalton^s  tlieory.  llis  "*  scale  of  chemi- 
cal equivalents  '*  especially  aided  in  this  result 
As  an  exact  analyst  also,  he  was  deservedly  cel- 
ebrated. Most  important  in  cooDection  with 
Dalton's  doctrine  was  the  discovery  by  Gay- 
Lussao  (1778-1850)  of  the  law  of  combining 
volumes,  in  accordance  with  which  gases  unite 
with  each  other.  In  conjunction  with  Hum- 
boldt he  first  observed  that  one  volume  of  oxy- 
gen unites  with  2  volumes  of  hydrogen  to  form 
water.  Extending  his  researches,  he  found  that 
other  gases  unite  in  eoually  simple  proportions, 
and  that  the  volume  or  the  resulting  compound, 
if  gaseous,  bears  a  simple  relation  to  the  sum  of, 
the  Tolumes  of  its  ingredients.  This  proved 
conclusively  that  chemical  compounds  are  form- 
ed only  in  a  few  fixed  and  definite  proportions, 
according  as  it  did  with  Proust^s  researches 
upon  the  composition  of  solid  bodies.  It  was 
soon  perceived  that,  the  specific  gravity  of  a  gas 
being  known,  its  atomic  weight  might  be  read- 
ily calculated,  whence  the  determination  of 
the  density  of  gases  became  at  once  important 
Of  the  many  valuable  investigations  conducted 
by  Gay-Lussao,  those  upon  the  expansion  of 
gases  by  heat,  density  of  vapors,  for  the  deter^ 
mination  of  which  he  devised  an  apparatus, 
expansion  of  liquids,  evaporation,  sulphur 
acids,  chlorine  compounds,  and  iodine  may  be 
mentioned.  His  researches  in  organic  chemis- 
try were  also  very  important  He  first  pursued 
the  method  of  researcn  which  has  since  exerted 
so  great  an  influence  upon  the  development  of 
chemistry.  The  investigation  of  the  cyanogen 
compounds  and  isolation  of  cyanogen,  a  com- 
pound of  nitrogen  and  carbon,  yet  doeely  re- 
sembling in  its  properties  the  element  chlorine, 
gave  rise  to  the  iaea  of  organic  radicals,  and 
formed  the  starting  point  to  which  the  present 
method  of  regarding  organic  bodies  directly  re- 
fers. He  first  devised  an  apparatus  for  the  ul- 
tamate  analysis  of  organic  sabttanoes^  whidi  pro- 


duced useftd  results,  infinitely  superior  to  lay 
previously  obtained,  and  fnmislKMl  a  basis  te 
improvement  He  also  introduced  the  systMi 
of  determining  the  specific  mvity  of  tlie  vaport 
of  substances  to  control  aniuyies.  Many  of  Us 
applications  of  chemistry  to  tl>e  arts  were  of 
great  importance ;  among  them  are  the  methods 
of  assaying  silver  by  the  wet  way,  of  alkalima* 
try,  of  chlorimetry,  of  assaving  gunpowder,  te., 
BtUl  in  use. — Simultaneously  with  the  investi- 
gations upon  the  atomic  weights  and  atooiio 
volumes,  which  occupied  chemists  after  tbt 
discoveries  of  Dalton  and  Gay-Lussac,  anotlMr 
subject  of  great  importance  in  its  bearings  upo« 
the  doctrine  of  aninity,  and  which  prodocid 
most  striking  results  when  applied  to  the 
study  of  certain  individual  substances,  wst 
brought  forward.  This  was  the  investigatioB 
of  the  connection  between  galvanism  and  tba 
phenomena  of  affinity.  When  Berzelius  aad 
Hisinger  began  to  study  this  subject  in  180S,  It 
had  siready  been  noticed  that  water  could  be 
decomposed  by  the  galvanic  current  They 
verifiea  this  experiment,  and  moreover  showed 
that  salts  could  be  decomposed  by  the  waxm 
means;  while  an  electrical  opposition  between 
acids  and  bases  was  indicatea  by  the  fact  thai 
under  all  circumstances  of  decomposition  adds 
were  set  free  at  the  positive  pole,  bases  at  tbt 
negative  pole,  of  the  voltaic  pile.  The  sul^ieet 
re^ed  somewhat  obscure,  however,  until  cleared 
up  by  Sir  Humphry  Davy  (1778-1829X  most  of 
whose  labors  were  devoted  to  elcctro-cnemistry. 
He  first  showed  by  a  most  admirable  researeh 
that  pure  water  when  decomposed  by  galvas- 
ism  produces  only  hvdrogen  and  oxygen ;  that 
the  acids  (nitric  and  muriatic)  and  l>ases  (am- 
monia and  soda)  obtained  by  previous  experi- 
menters had  been  produced  either  from  air  ooo- 
tained  in  the  water  or  from  the  action  of  tba 
galvanic  current  upon  the  vessels  used  in  tha 
operation.  Studying  this  last  action  more  car«- 
fully,  he  eventually  succeeded  in  separating 
metals  fVom  the  fixed  alkalies,  potash  and  soda, 
and  proved  these  last  to  be  metallic  oxides. 
Small  as  were  the  quantities  of  metal  thus  ob- 
tained, he  described  their  properties  with  sur- 
prising accuracy.  He  afterward  proved  that 
the  allcaline  earths  are  similariy  oonstitutad. 
and  inferred  from  analogy  that  the  earths  are  off 
the  same  nature;  the  correctness  of  whick 
opinion  has  since  been  fully  proved.  Having 
studied  the  chlorine  compounds,  he  was  led  to 
regard  chlorine  as  an  element,  and  disproved 
Bertbollet*8  view  of  its  composition,  which  bad 
hitherto  been  universally  received.  Thb  gavo 
ri^  to  the  first  modification  of  any  importaaea 
which  Lavoisier^s  system  suffered.  Oxygea 
could  no  longer  be  regarded  as  the  sole  acidify- 
ing principle.  The  idea  of  hydrogen  acids  w» 
introduced,  and  substances  which  contain  no 
oxygen  admitted  to  be  salts.  Gf  the  many  other 
researches  conducted  by  Davy,  that  upon  fiama 
and  combustion,  which  led  to  the  discovery  of 
the  safety  lamp,  was  especially  valuable.  His 
electrical  theory  has  been  since  modified,  \^ 
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chemistry,  Mitaoherlieh  of  Berlin  (bom  1794) 
has  exerted  a  deep  influenoeon  the  preeentooo- 
dition  of  the  science  bj  his  discoTerjr  of  the  law 
of  isomorphism,  In  accordance  with  which  cer- 
tain ffToape  of  sabstances  exist,  any  one  member 
of  which  can  be  replaced  by  any  other  member 
or  set  of  members  in  equivalent  proportion  in 
its  compounds,  without  changing  tno  crystalline 
form  of  tiie  latter  to  any  matenal  extent ;  and 
of  dimorphism,  the  power  possessed  by  some 
substances  of  crrstallizing  in  two  distinct  sys- 
tems not  reducible  to  the  same  primary  form. 
^  Following  as  did  these  discoveries  upon  those 
of  Faraday,  and  that  of  the  French  physicists, 
Dulong  and  Petit,  of  the  relation  between  the 
specific  heats  and  equivalent  weights  of  sub- 
stances, it  tended  greatly  to  call  the  attention  of 
chemists  to  the  physical  relations  of  bodies. 
A  physico-chemical  school  has  thus  been 
foundcKl,  to  which  several  of  the  leading  chem- 
ists of  the  present  day  belong.  The  discoveries 
of  Mitscherlich,  the  details  of  which  he  worked 
out  by  a  scries  of  most  laborious  researches, 
were  soon  brought  to  bear  with  advantage  upon 
the  classification  of  tlie  elements,  while  that  of 
minerals  underwent  an  entire  reform. — The 
theory  of  compound  radicals  proposed  by  Ber- 
zelins  was  again  made  specially  prominent  by 
tlie  publication  (in  1883)  of  a  memoir,  the  joint 
proauction  of  Licbig  (bom  1803)  ana  Woehler 
(born  1800),  upon  the  benzoyl  series.  Although 
lierzelius  refused  to  admit  the  generalixation 
made  by  these  chemists,  and  disbelieved  in  the 
existence  of  radicals  which  like  benzoyl  con- 
tain oxygen,  an  interest  was  neverthelesss  ex- 
cited, which  greatlv  contributed  to  the  advance- 
ment of  organic  chemistry.  The  ethyl  theory 
quickly  followed,  and  was  adopted  by  moet 
German  and  Englbh  chemists.  These  results 
mark  an  era  in  the  history  of  modem  chemistry. 
A  throng  of  pupils  immediately  gathered  about 
Liebig.  No  other  chemist  has  ever  had  control 
over  an  amount  of  talent  equal  to  that  of  the 
students  who  for  years  crowded  his  laboratory 
at  Giessen.  Through  them  he  has  exerted  an 
incalculable  influence  upon  the  present  position 
of  tlio  science,  while  by  his  popular  writinss  he 
has  done  much  to  dimise  chemical  knowledge 
among  the  masses.  Of  the  special  labors 
of  Liebig  may  be  mentioned  his  efforts  to 
determine  what  substances  should  be  re^pEu^- 
ed  as  radicals,  and  to  classify  all  known 
organic  bodies  in  accordance  with  them ; 
also  his  important  improvements  in  the  meth- 
ods of  analyzing  organic  substancea.  B^de 
the  investigation  of  the  oil  of  bitter  almonds, 
which  led  to  the  discovery  of  Uie  existence  of 
benzoyl,  his  most  Important  researches  have 
been  made  in  coiyunction  with  Woehler ;  for 
example,  those  upon  cyanogen  compounds  and 
the  derivatives  of  uric  acid,  by  which  an  im- 
mense number  of  new  compounds  were  discov- 
ered. Wlx^hler  has  also  inclependently  brought 
to  light  many  new  facts,  not  only  in  organic 
but  also  in  inorganic  chemistry ;  for  example, 
his  investigation  of  the  oompounds  of  tungaten. 


the  preparation  of  almninimi  and  of  |^iiciBiiiii» 
and  lately,  in  coi\{nnction  with  U.  DerUla,  of 
sUicon  and  boron.  His  method  of  preparii^ 
urea  (1828)  from  inorsanic  aubstaneea  waa  the 
first  and  for  years  Uie  only  examide  of  tbt 
power  of  chemists  to  form  organic  conipowndi 
from  their  elements.  All  organic  anbttaoeH 
previously  obtained  had  been  either  dffived 
oirectly  from  plants  or  animals,  or  had  besn 
products  of  the  decompo»tion  of  imhetiima 
thus  obtained ;  it  had  indeed  been  doubled  if 
any  others  could  ever  be  prepared. — ^Ilie  bbon 
of  the  recent  French  chemists  have  aided,  p»> 
haps,  more  than  any  others  in  elevating  tkt 
science  to  its  present  position.  Altho^ 
seemingly  standing  for  years  in  direct  oppori- 
tion  to  those  of  the  German  school,  the  ajatOBi 
of  both  have  at  length  been  harmonioosly  eon- 
bined.  Dumas  of  raris  flrat  discovered,  by  hit 
research  upon  the  action  of  chlorine  on  aoecie 
acid,  that  the  8  equivalents  of  hydrogen  oootab- 
ed  in  the  latter  can  be  replaced  by  as  many  eqqiv- 
alents  of  chlorine,  while  the  acetic  add  rHaim 
most  of  its  characteristic  propertiea.  Upon  tliii 
and  similar  observations  he  founded  hia  tbeoiy 
of  substitutions,  according  to  which  bjdrqgci 
and  some  other  ingredients  of  oomponDda  nsy 
be  replaced,  equivtdent  for  eauivalent,  bj  aooit 
other  element  or  group  of  eiementa,  whik  tha 
properties  of  the  original  substance  are  nnaDy 
not  essentially  changed.  Few  theories  have  been 
more  bitterly  opposed  than  this,  but  tha  fKts  ars 
now  universally  admitted.  The  inveatigation  of 
the  substitutions  which  can  be  produced  fai  or- 

gkuic  compounds  has  been  for  several  yean  a 
vorite  study  with  chemists.  Of  late  tha  means 
of  bringing  them  about,  and  of  reprodneiQg  the 
primary  substance  by  replacing  tha  efaiienta 
originally  removed,  have  heen  greatly  Ineraaaad 
and  have  led  to  many  fine  disooveriea.  Non- 
berless  researches  upon  organic  aubatanoea  have 
been  conducted  by  Dumas  with  very  important 
results.  His  determinations  of  the  spedfio 
gravity  of  many  vapors  were  of  great  rtUn^ 
the  ingenious  apparatus  which  he  deriaed  fcr 
this  purpose  having  since  been  almost  onivar- 
sally  used.  Determinations  of  the  specific  grav- 
ity of  gaaea  made  in  coi^nnction  with  BoMin* 
gault  were  also  valuable.  Among  hia  Doat  Im- 
portant investigations  are  those  upon  tha  ami* 
dogen  compounds,  ethers,  Tolatila  oik,  and 
especially  upon  wood  n>irit,  made  in  eoq|ane- 
tion  with  Peligot,  by  wtuch  ita  reaimblsnca  to 
alcohol  was  shown — an  analcwy  carried  yet 
further  by  Balard's  discovery  ofamyl  akoboL 
which  suggested  the  idea  that  tha  term  aleoliQl 
must  be  regarded  not  merely  in  a  apedfte  bol 
in  a  generic  sense.  Similar  analogiea  were  aoon 
observed  among  other  orsanio  oomponnda,  and 
it  gradually  became  evident  that  very  many 
organic  substances  could  be  claasifled  logacbar 
in  nomologous  series — ^the  composition  of  each 
member  of  which  differs  from  thiat  of  the  otharL 
either  by  a  certain  number  of  eqnivaJanta  oi 
carbon  and  hydrogen,  or  by  aome  nm]ile  multi* 
pie  of  thia  numberi  while  the  ^ 
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in  a  iDAiiiiw  predMlx  analogous.  Moreover, 
by  sabetitadng  for  gljoerine  onj  of  the  other 
various  species  of  sugar,  similar  combioatioos 
have  been  obtained  with  the  fatty  and  other 
acids.  The  indefinite  extension  which  has  tlins 
been  given  to  the  chemical  idea  of  the  fats  (gljr- 
oerides)  is  a  good  example  of  the  spirit  of  gener- 
al ijsstion  now  greatly  in  vogue. — ^The  compara- 
tively immense  development  which  the  study  of 
organic  compounds  has  taken  of  late  years  has  at 
length  brought  chemical  science  to  such  a  posi- 
tion, that  a  new  epoch  seems  not  remote.  The 
laws  by  which  the  chemical  relations  of  inor- 
ganic compounds  have  hitherto  been  so  well  ex- 
Iiluined,  fidl  in  many  cases  when  applied  to  or- 
pinic  substances.  The  domain  of  organic  chem- 
istry has  become  so  vast  that  it  will  soon  assert 
its  right  to  control  the  whole  scieqce.  Several 
chemists  have  called  attention  to  the  apparent 
necessity  of  such  reformation.  It  is  acknow- 
ledged on  all  sides  that  the  artificial  division 
of  chemistry  into  organic  and  inorganic, 
which  has  been  admitted  for  some  years,  is  en- 
tirely arbitrary,  and  in  many  respects  unfortu- 
nate. That  the  science  shall  once  more  be  con- 
solidated is  earnestly  desired.  The  doctrine  c/t 
substitution  has  already  cleared  up  many  mat- 
ters in  inorganic  chemistry  which  had  hitlierto 
been  inexplicable;  while  the  question  of  doub- 
ling the  equivalent  weights  of  several  of  the 
elements  in  order  to  bring  them  into  accordance 
with  their  combining  volumes  and  certain  other 
of  their  properties  is  still  open.  The  extraor- 
dinary analc^  between  homologous  groups  of 
organic  compounds  and  certain  small  grouns  of 
tlie  elements,  as  chlorine,  bromine,  and  iodine, 
has  been  remarked  by  several  chemists.  It  has 
recently  been  generalized  by  Prof.  J.  P.  Cooke, 
of  Cambridge,  Mass.,  who  has  shown  tliat  not 
only  isolated  triads,  but  all  the  elements,  may 
be  brought  into  such  homologous  series,  ex- 
pressed like  those  of  organic  compounds  by  the 
general  formula  a-f-n^.  The  prpperties  of  the 
members  of  tliese  series  vary  in  degree  in  a 
regular  manner  according  to  their  position,  as 
in  the  series  of  organic  bodies.  Ihimas  has 
within  a  few  months  critichsed,  and  in  a  meas- 
ure modified,  Cookers  dassificatioo,  while  ac- 
knowledging its  merit.  The  bearing  of  this  sub- 
ject upon  the  relation  of  compound  radicals  to 
the  scMsalled  elements  cannot  rail  to  s^ike  every 
observer ;  the  difference  between  them  consisting 
simply  in  the  ability  of  chemists  to  separate  the 
former  into  several  ingredients,  while  the  latter 
are  elementary  only  because  they  cannot  as  yet 
be  thus  decomposed. — Without  occupying  them- 
selves with  the  investigation  of  a  problem,  the 
transmutation  of  metals,  to  the  solution  of 
which  their  science  in  iU  present  condition  of- 
fers no  due,  chemists  have  ceased  to  ridicule 
the  aspiratioDS  of  the  alchemists,  although  ther 
will  always  condcnm  the  venal  spirit  which 
actuated  them.  The  possibilitv  of  efifocting 
such  transmutation  has  of  Ute,  however,  been 
more  strongly  suggested  by  the  discovery  of 
several  remarkable  examples  of  allotropism,  a 


term  employed  to  signify  that  the  same  body 
may  exist  under  two  or  more  different  condi- 
tions, possessing  distinct  physical  and  chemical 
propertiea.  (See  Isomkrbm.)  The  fact  that  bod- 
ies so  entirely  unlike  in  their  propertiea  as  the 
diamond,  graphite,  and  charcoal  are,  ^H^w^inl- 
ly  speaking,  identical,  standing  as  it  did  tat% 
long  time  an  almost  isolated  example,  ezdtad 
comparatively  little  attention.  Nor  was  mneh 
notice  taken  of  the  different  states  of  anhihar, 
and  of  other  bodies  the  allotropism  of  which  was 
less  deariv  apparent  But  a  deep  intarast  baa 
been  awakened  since  the  discovery  of  oaoiia 
(allotropic  oxygen)  by  Schoenbein  ii  BmI,  and 
especially  of  red  phoq)horus  by  Schroetter  of 
Vienna,  bodies  as  unlike  ordinary  oxygen  and 
phosphorus  as  can  be  conoeived  in  every  req^ect 
(rat  ibeir  combining  equivalents  and  reooover- 
tibility  into  each  other.  The  recent  obaerva* 
tion  that  the  elements  b(Ht>n  and  sQicon  ai% 
like  carbon,  susceptible  of  three  modificationi^ 
has  but  strengthened  this  feelinff.  These  discov- 
eries have  reoaOed  attention  to  the  fact  that  sev- 
eral of  the  metallic  elements  have  identiod  equi- 
valent weights,  as  cobdt  and  nickel,  platinum 
and  iridium,  4ec  ;  the  question  naturslly  arising 
whether  they  may  not  be  allotropic  modifloa* 
tions  of  one  and  the  same  substance,  tg^ 
cially  as  such  modifications  of  several  anbatan- 
ces  preserve  their  peculiarities  even  when  oom- 
bined  in  similar  quantities  with  other  bodiea: 
for  example|,  the  compounds  of  the  red  and 
green  varieties  of  the  sesquioxide  of  chromium. 
Even  the  idea  attached  to  the  term  element  has 
been  somewhat  modified.  At  one  time  it  was 
regarded  as  expressing  not  only  a  certain  relativa 
weightof  a  simple  substance,  but  thissnbstanet 
was  supposed  to  possess  constant  propertiea 
which  were  as  indestructible  as  the  dement  itaeli. 
Instead  of  this  view,  which  is  at  present  unten- 
able, the  old  idea  of  essence  has  been  in  a 
measure  restored. — ^It  would  be  of  course  im- 
possible to  enumerate  here  dl  the  vduabla 
labors  which  have  recently  been  performed  by 
chemists.  Those  of  II.  Rose,  in  devdoping  inor^ 
ffanic  andysis;  of  Renault,  Hansen,  Kopp,  and 
Magnus,  in  investigating  the  physical  laws  con- 
nected with  chemistry,  and  of  the  first  two  of 
these  chemists  in  perfecting  the  prooesaea  cC 
gas  andysis;  of  Rammelsberg,  Pasteur,  and 
Bchabus  upon  the  crystallographv  of  chemicd 
products;  of  Pelouze,  RedtenWher,  Malagntli 
Williamson,Heintz,  Rochleder,Staedder,  Stred:- 
er,  Cahoura,  Anderson,  Eolbe,  and  a  boat  oC 
others^  in  addition  to  those  who  have  previona- 
ly  been  alluded  to,  in  the  field  of  organic  chem- 
istry, deserve  specid  mention.  The  discovery  of 
the  anhydrous  organic  adds  by  Gerhardt  may 
here  be  noticed,  as  well  as  H.  Deville's  prooev 
for  preparing  duminum  and  sodium  on  tba 
large  scde,  which  promises  to  exert  an  infla- 
enoe  in  advancing  cbemicd  knowledge  eqnd  to 
tliat  which  resulted  from  the  manufacture  of 
potasdum  and  sodium  by  Gay-Lussac  and  Th^ 
nard.  A  very  aenerd  tendency  to  extend  tba 
use  of  the  so-called  volumetric  method  of  anal- 
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lated  Into  German  by  Nicolal. — Philipp  Bo- 
GiSLAT  vox,  a  grandson  of  tho  preceding, 
born  at  8tettin,  May  9,  1005,  died  at  his 
8oat,  Ilallstud,  in  Sweden,  in  1676.  Employed 
ill  tho  military  Bcrrioe  of  Holland,  and  after- 
word of  Sweden,  he  attracted  the  attention  of 
Chancellor  Oxenstiern,  ond  at  his  recom- 
mendation Qneen  Christina  appointed  him  royal 
conncillor  and  historiographer.  He  is  the  re- 
puted author  of  a  remarkable  work,  which  ap- 
peared under  the  name  of  ffippolfftuM  a  LapuU^ 
and  was  entitled  De  Rations  Status  -in  Jmperio 
n^tro  Romano-  Oermanieo^  &^,  (2d  ed.,  Freistadt, 
1047).  French  translations  of  it  appeared  in 
1712,  and  a^in  at  the  Hague  in  1762. 

CHEMNITZER,  Ivaw  Itakovitch,  a  Russian 
fabulist^  born  in  St  Petersburg  in  1744,  died  in 
Smyrna,  March  20,  1784.  He  was  of  German 
descent,  began  to  study  medicine,  afterward 
served  in  the  army,  and  after  spending  some  time 
in  mining  employments,  accepted  the  office  of 
consul-ceneral  in  Smyrna,  where  he  fell  into  a 
state  of  melancholy  fbom  which  he  never  recov- 
ered. His  fables  were  published  anonymously 
from  1778  to  1761,  and  under  his  name  in  1799. 
Some  of  them  are  taken  from  Gellert  and  La 
Fontaine.  The  best  editions  are  those  published 
in  Moscow  by  Ponomareff  in  1886,  and  by 
Smirdin  in  St.  Petersburg  in  1847. 

CIIEMOSII,  or  CnAMosn,  a  national  god  of 
the  Moabites  and  Ammonites,  suppo^  by 
Jerome,  but  without  foundation,  to  be  the  same 
as  Baal  Peor.  King  Solomon  introduced  the 
worship  of  Chemosh  among  the  Israelites.  He 
was  worshipped  under  the  symbol  of  a  black 
star;  his  worshippers  went  bare-headed,  and 
used  no  garments  sewn  with  the  needle. 

CHEMUNG,  a  co.  of  N.  Y.,  bordering  on 
Penn.;  area,  518  sq.  m.;  pop.  in  1855,  27,286. 
Chemung  river,  Cavuta,  Catharine's,  and  Wyn- 
koop^s  creeks  are  the  principal  streams.  Sen- 
eca lake  touches  its  N.  boundary;  the  N.  Y. 
and  Erie  railroad  traverses  the  county,  and  the 
canal  from  Elmira  to  Seneca  lake  partly  inter- 
sects it.  The  surface  is  uneven,  and  in  some 
places  rises  into  considerable  mountains.  The 
country  near  the  river  banks  is  level  and  allu- 
vial, and  these  flats  are  in  some  places  extensive 
and  very  fertile.  The  productions  in  1855  were 
82,878  bushels  of  wheat,  478,469  of  oats,  239,- 
285  of  Indian  corn,  181,291  of  potatoes,  24,941 
tons  of  hay,  and  924,645  lbs.  of  butter.  There 
were  17  grist  and  99  saw  milU,  2  planing  mills, 
2  woollen  factories,  2  manufactories  of  edge 
tools,  2  breweries,  7  furnaces,  11  tanneries,  88 
churches,  104  school-houses,  and  2  daily  and  4 
weekly  newspapers  published.  This  co.  was 
formed  from  a  part  of  Tioga  co.  in  1886,  and 
named  fVom  Chemung  river.    Capital,  Elmira. 

CHENANGO,  a  co.  in  the  S.  E.  central  part 
of  N.  Y. ;  area,  624  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1855,  89,- 
915.  Unadilla  river  touches  its  E.  boundary; 
the  Chenan^iro  and  the  E.  branch  of  the  Susque- 
hanna intersect  it,  and  it  is  drained  and  sup- 
plied with  water  power  by  several  smaller 
•treama.    The  sorfaoe  is  eloTrnted,  and  in  aome 


plaoea  broken  and  hiDy.  The  toQ  it  good. 
especially  near  the  rivers.  In  1655  it  prodiuM 
24,644  bushels  of  wheat,  564,242  of  cMta.  8H» 
480  of  Indian  corn,  270,542  of  potatoea,  117,170 
tons  of  hay,  8,990,564  lbs.  of  butter,  and  l,filt,* 
544  of  cheese.  There  were  26  grist  mOk,  110 
saw  milla,  1  planing  mill,  1  paper  mill,  2  nuum- 
faotories  of  agricultural  implements,  1  w*^^^Mipt 
shop,  15  furnaces,  6  carding  establishment^  1 
cotton  printing  establishment,  4  wooUen  fii»- 
toriea,  17  tanneries,  111  chnrchea,  275  aelioal- 
housM,  and  6  newspaper  offioes.  The  Cbaoas- 
go  eanal,  traversing  the  county,  connecta  Utte 
with  Binghamton.  The  oo.  waa  formed  frooi 
portions  of  Herkimer  and  Tioga  cos.  in  17M,  and 
named  fVom  Chenango  river.    Capital,  Nonridi. 

CHENANGO  RI  VER  rises  in  Oneida  eo^  K. 
Y.,  flows  S.  S.  W.  through  Madiaon  and  Cb»> 
nango  cos.,  and  empties  into  the  Sosqoehaiiiia 
in  Broome  co.,  near  tho  Pennsylvania  ' 
Its  whole  length  is  about  90  ro. 

CHENACB,  CincNAB,  or  Chinab  (cnc. . 
tn«t),  the  largest  of  the  five  rivers  of  tbe  PanjanK 
and  tributary  of  tlie  Indus ;  total  length  about  765 
m.  The  Chenanb  rises,  aocordinr  to  Moorcrofti 
about  lat.  82**  46' N..  long.  77*  2r  E.,  in  Lahool,  a 
of  Ladakh  or  Middle  Thibet,  and  flows  K.  W.  to 
the  borders  of  Cashmere,  and  thence  mainly  8L 
W.  A  little  below  Aknoor  it  emerges  upon  tho 
plain  of  the  Punjaub,  from  which  point  itisDavi- 
gable  for  rafts.  Still  holding  a  S.  W.  eonntk  il 
unites  with  the  Jhylnm,  and  about  50  m.  below 
with  the  Ravee,  and  then  with  tbe  Ghara,  from 
which  point  it  loses  its  name,  and  the  united 
stream  is  called  the  Pui\{nud,  which  flows  into 
the  Indus  Jnst  as  it  leaves  the  8.  boondary  of 
the  Pnnjaub.  The  meeting  of  tbe  2  riven  la 
tranquil ;  the  water  of  the  Chenanb  is  red,  tlwl 
of  the  Ghara  pale,  and  these  distinctive  colors 
may  be  seen  for  some  miles  downward  in  tho 
united  stream,  the  red  on  the  western,  and  tho 
pale  on  the  eastern  side. 

CHENAVARD,  Paul,  a  French  painter, 
bom  in  Lyons,  Dec  9,  1606.  Previons  to  tho 
revolution  of  1646  he  waa  already  known  l^ 
his  pictures  of  the  ''Trial  of  Louis  XVL**  and 
''Mirabeau  answering  the  Marquis  of  Drenz- 
Br^.^  He  was  now  chosen  to  execute  50  ear* 
toons  for  the  French  Pantheon,  and  sele^od  for 
his  subject  the  history  of  civilization  from  Gen- 
esis to  the  French  revolution.  Twenty  of  tho 
cartoons  were  completed,  when,  after  tho  €omp 
d'etat  of  1651,  the  Pantheon  was  restored  to 
the  service  of  religion.  Three  of  them  attract- 
ed much  attention  at  the  exhibition  of  1668. 

CHENDAREE,  CnAHDXRXi,  CHnn>ASB| 
CRAKonAiRsx,  or  CnrxDXSxB,  a  town  and  dt»> 
trict  of  Malwa,  in  the  territory  of  Gwabor, 
Hindostan,  situated  near  tho  frontier  of  Bnndel- 
cund.  105  m.  S.  of  Gwalior,  and  260  m.  8.  of 
Delhi.  It  is  a  large  town,  sarrounded  by  hiOa 
and  Jungles  with  which  a  few  fertile  tracts  are 
interspersed.  Its  manufacturing  importanoOi 
once  considerable,  has  been  destroyed  by  Brit- 
ish importations,  and  its  archite<^OTal  beanty  la 
in  mina;  bat  even  in  ita  proaont  dooi^jed  slaCs^ 
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ioMgnnd  piece fbr  Uie  tkiAtrsds  laripubUqmt, 
Aod  was  Micoeeded  bj  the  Mort  ds  Caku^  both 
remariutble  for  pturitj  and  energy  of  style,  but 
above  all  for  democratio  aspiratious.  lie  wrote 
the  Chant  du  d^rt^  which,  next  to  the  Mar* 
Beillaue^  is  the  most  celebrated  Ivrio  of  the 
reTolution.  lie  was  chosen  to  the  national 
convention,  bat  although  siding  with  the  men- 
tagne  party,  he  was  among  the  fi»t  to  expose 
revolutionary  excesses ;  and  as  earlv  aa  179S, 
in  his  CaiuM  Oracekui^  he  advocated  the  soprem- 
acy  of  the  law.  I>e$  loU^  et  nan  du  $ttng^  was 
his  hero's  and  his  own  motto.  This  impaired 
his  popularity,  so  much  so  that  he  was  chaned 
with  hostility  toward  the  republic,  and  the  iiu> 
ther  performance  of  his  tragedy  was  prohibited. 
He  went  on,  however,  to  write  in  the  same 
spirit  ^e  plays  of  Ftnilon  and  TimoUon^  both 
of  whioh  were  proscribed.  The  tragic  end  of 
his  brother  affected  him  deeply,  notwithstand- 
ing thdr  political  differences.  IHscontinuin^ 
almost,  his  contributions  to  the  stage  and  bis 
speeches  on  political  subjects,  he  now  confined 
his  activity  in  the  convention  and  the  council 
of  500  imunly  to  the  suljject  of  public  education. 
In  1801  he  published  Di»cour$  sur  let  progrh  dm 
eonnaisBoneei  en  Europe^  et  ds  Veneeifnemmit 
pMie  en  France.  From  1803  to  1806  he  filled 
the  office  of  inspector  of  publio  instruction, 
being  at  the  same  time  a  member  of  the  tribu- 
nate. In  1804  he  tried  to  conciliate  Napoleon 
by  flattering  allusions  in  his  tragedy  of  V^rve; 
but  these  were  not  powerful  eniiugh  to  coun- 
terbalance the  well-known  republican  sym* 
pathies  of  the  poet  In  1800  and  1807  he  de- 
iirered,  at  the  Athcnnum  of  Paris,  a  scries  of 
historical  lectures  upon  French  literature.  In 
1808,  Napoleon  having  requested  the  French 
institute  to  report  upon  the  recent  progress  of 
French  literature,  tlie  report  was  written  bv 
Gh6nier  under  the  title  of  Tableau  hietorvquede 
Veiat  et  dee  progrie  de  la  lUterature  Franfaiee 
depute  1789,  a  work  remarkable  for  extensive 
knowledge,  soundness  of  criticism,  and  great 
impartiality.  His  lost  performance  was  another 
report  upon  tlie  deceunial  prizes.  Daring  all 
this  time  poetry  had  not  been  neglecteil ;  he 
had  written  several  satiriciU  or  philosophical 
epistles,  the  style  of  which  is  at  once  fervid  and 
classic;  the  two  roost  remarkable  among  the 
number  being  one  aildresscd  to  Voltaire,  and 
another  Sur  la  ealamnie^  in  which  he  repelled 
with  eloquent  indignation  the  calumnies  hurled 
ajiainst  him  in  consequence  of  his  brother's 
death.  He  has  lefl  also  several  tragedies;  one 
of  them,  TiHre^  is  pronounced  his  masterpiece. 
Ills  complete  works  were  published  in  8  vols. 
8vo.  in  1823--26,  with  notices  bv  M.  Daunoa 
and  by  Arnault,  and  with  a  critical  review  of 
his  ^ays  by  M.  I^mergicr. 

CUENOT,  Clauds  Bebnasd  Adbirn,  a 
French  enpnueer,  bom  at  Har-sor-Aube  in  1808, 
died  in  1855.  Ho  entered  the  mining  school 
in  Paris  in  1820,  oiler  which  he  was  attached 
to  the  sccretarvsliip  of  the  department  of 
bridges  and  roads,  and  superintended  the  work- 


ing of  the  minei  in  Aavergne.  lolSn  he  in- 
vented an  apparatus  for  the  mannftetnre  eif 
netallio  sponges,  and  afterward  obCwned 
sponges  from  the  earthy  minerala,  as  al«ab- 
num  and  caldum,  which  be  made  to  enter  into 
othw  combinations,  eepeeially  with  st«d.  to 
which  he  by  thb  means  gave  remarkable  prap- 
erties.  Matter  in  the  sponge  state,  he  tho«flrt| 
is  the-  greatest  power  to  which  the  chemist  tmn 
have  reeonrse,  and  he  sought  to  found  npoii  U 
a  new  system  of  metallurgy.  He  made  maay 
experiments  for  the  purification  of  Gombostibwi 
and  metals,  and  several  times  poisoned  bimsdf 
with  gases,  and  especially  with  earbonle  oxide, 
tlie  dangers  of  which  he  was  one  of  the  first  Id 
point  out 

CHEOPS,  Crxxmis,  or  CnoiBn,  an  n- 
cient  Egyptian  king,  who  is  snppoaed  to  have 
built  the  pyramid  cM^led  by  his  name.  After  a 
bloody  reign  of  60  years,  he  was  saoeeedcd  by 
h»  brother  Cephren,  who  built  the  second  or 
tiie  pyramids. 

CHEPO,  a  river  and  town  of  New  Granada, 
South  America.  The  river  enters  the  Paeiile 
18  m.  E.  of  Panama;  and  a  little  above,  at  the 
narrowest  part  of  the  bthmns,  is  the  town-— a 
small  place,  and  an  entrepot  for  traffic  with  the 
Mandingo  IndiansL 

CHEPSTOW,  a  market  town  on  the  Wye, 
in  tlie  eo.  of  Monmouth,  Eng.,  on  the  Soatli 
Wales  railway  from  Gloucester  to  Milford 
Haven,  27  m.  from  the  former  citv,  and  141 
m.  from  London;  pop.  4,295.  It  con  tains 
an  ancient  church,  formerly  belonging  to  the 
Benedictine  priory,  recently  restored  tb  its 
former  splendor;  and  a  castle  founded  In  the 
11th  eenturv  by  William  Fitiosbome,  earl  of 
Hereford,  rebuilt  in  the  13th,  and  still  a  magni- 
ficent pile.  On  account  of  the  narrowness  oi 
the  channel,  the  tide  ri!>es,  it  is  said,  aometimei 
to  tlie  enormous  height  of  70  feet,  frequent^ 
more  than  50.  The  town  possesses  a  large  trade 
in  timber,  c«>als,  millstones,  and  iron. 

CHER,  a  river  of  France,  rises  in  the  depart- 
ment of  Creuse,  floiK*s  E.,  N.,  and  W.,  and  after 
a  course  of  220  m.,  during  which  it  describes  a 
semicircle.  Joins  the  Loire  near  Tours.  The 
cahal  of  lierry  runs  paraUcl  to  it  in  the  upper 
wt  Principal  affluents,  the  Tard^  Amoo, 
Evre,  and  Saudre.  It  is  navigable  47  m.  fttim 
the  I/oire. 

CHER,  a  central  ddtiartment  of  France,  with 
a  level  surface,  nearly  }  covered  with  wood, 
divided  into  8  arrondisseineuts  (Hourgea,  St 
Amend,  and  Sanccrre),  29  cantons,  and  291  mm- 
mnnes;  area  2,747  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1866,  814^- 
844.  Capital,  Bourges.  Total  annual  enntribn- 
tions  of  the  department  to  tlie  national  reveniNt, 
$1,400,000.  The  annual  value  of  tlie  agricol* 
tural  produce  is  about  $900,000,  beside  a  lanre 
production  of  hemp,  timber,  &c^  and  5,500,000 
gallons  of  wine  of  Inferior  quality,  excepting 
those  of  Sanccrre.  The  white  wines  of  San- 
cerre  are  sold  in  Paris  under  the  name  of 
Chablis.  There  are  mines  of  coal  and  Iron,  82 
industrial  esfahlishmenta,  and  mannfoctoriea  of 
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wooUoi  and  other  goods,  but  the  chief  trade  is 
in  ivral  and  mineral  prodooe. 

CHERBOURG,  an  arrondisseineiit  and  town 
of  Rmnee,  in  the  department  of  Mancbe ;  pop. 
efthe  Idrmer  in  1866,  95,168,  and  of  the  latter 
18^109.    The  arrcmdiasement  is  divided  into  6 
wlnw  and  possesses  60,000  acres  grain  land, 
11000  Tarioos  crops,  14,000  meadow,  8,000 
Mloir,  8,000  forest.    Of  industrial  establish- 
■sols  there  are  188.    The  annual  vslne  of  the 
fav  material  emplojed  in  mannfaoturing  is 
$1,0001,000,  and  of  goods  manufactured  $1,800,- 
OOQl    The  number  of  hands  employed  is  1,684. 
The  aTenge  daily  wages  are  for  men  40  cents, 
md  §or  women  20  cents. — ^The  town  of  Cher- 
bourg^ one  of  the  principal  seaports  and  naval 
•tatiooa  of  France,  is  ntuated  on  the  N.  shore  of 
the  peoinsola  cf  Cotentin,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Divette,  in  the  oenti^  of  a  bay,  the  extremities  of 
whioh  are  formed  by  Cqpe  Levi  on  the  E.  and 
Cm  La  Hague  on  the  W.,  and  connected  by 
laiffoad  with  Paris.    Under  the  Romans  it  was 
known  as  CoriaUumor  CortaUum^  a  name  which 
wasdianged  to  (%inis&tir  during  the  middle  ages. 
As  early  as  the  10th  century,  it  was  very  much 
fimpiented  as  a  port.    When  Edward  III.  of 
En^and  landed  at  La  Hogue  in  1846,  Cher- 
bourg was  among  the  first  cities  of  Normandy 
cooqnared  by  the  En^ish.    It  changed  hands 
sevml  timei^  nntil  it  was  finally  secured  to  the 
Franfih  bj  Bonms  in  1450.  Dnnng  the  7  years' 
WBi;  the  Em^iah  effected  a  descent  on  the 
eoisti  took  the  town,  and  destroyed  all  the  naval 
and  military  works,  docks,  and  arsends,  blow- 
iig  them  np  and  burning  the  lock  gates  of  the 
hnbor  with  all  the  vessels  in  it.    The  project 
«f  creating  at  Cherbourg  a  harbor  of  refuge  for 
wir  Tesdels  was  entertained  by  Louis  XIV.  as 
«riy  as  1685,  and  Vauban  was  commissioned 
to  draft  the  plans  of  a  series  of  improvements 
tad  defenoea ;  but  nothing  was  done  until  1789, 
when  quays  and  2  moles  were  constructed. 
From  that  time  the  works  have  been  continued, 
with  occasional  interruptions,  down  to  the  pres- 
ent day.     Over  $80,000,000  are  supposed  to 
bare  been  ejmended  on  them.    Violent  storms 
IkiTe  more  tnan  once  destroyed  the  labor  of 
7«tti.     The  roadstead,  in  a  bay  at  the  N. 
vtremity  of  a  narrow  promontory,  has  been 
ionaed  by  the  construction  of  an  immense 
hmikwater  running  £.  and  W.,  partly  across  its 
aontb,  and  compos^  of  2  unequal  arms,  joined 
it  m  an^  of  170%  with  the  opening  toward 
te  land.     Tins  stupendous  work  was  com- 
moeed  in  1784^  and  up  to  the  end  of  1858 . 
bideoit  nearly  $14,000,000.    (See  Bbeakwa- 
ni.)  The  annual  cost  of  keeping  it  in  re- 
ptir  is  estimated  at  120,000  francs.     The  road- 
>t«ad  which  it  serves  to  defend  has  anchorage 
for  400  large  vessels.    The  commercial  har- 
bor is  at  the  head  of  an  inner  bay  at  the  S. 
end  of  the  roads,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Divette, 
iijd  consists  of  an  outer  basin  communicating 
with  the  sea  by  a  channel  656  yards  long,  and 
K  Tarda  wide,  bordered  with  long  quays,  and 
with  an  inner  floating  dock,  closed  by  flood 
VOL.  v.^ 


gates.  The  military  port  is  distinct  fW>m  thl% 
and  lies  on  the  W.  shore  of  the  same  recess, 
facing  N.  £.  It  comprises  8  large  docks,  viz. : 
an  outer  one,  984  feet  long  and  754  feet  wide ; 
another  on  the  N.,  communicating  with  the 
former,  and  closed  by  lock  gates;  and  a 
third  on  the  W.,  lar^r  than  either  of  the 
others,  through  whidi  it  must  be  entered.  All 
these  have  been  excavated  from  the  solid  rock. 
The  firsts  the  construction  of  which  is  due  to 
Napoleon  I.,  was  inaugurated  by  the  empress 
Maria  Louisa  in  1818 ;  the  2d  was  commenced 
the  same  year ;  and  tiie  8d,  called  the  dock  of 
Napoleon  III,  built  of  granite  masonry,  1,260 
feet  long  and  600  feet  wide,  was  begun  in  1886, 
and  opened  in  the  presence  of  the  French  empe- 
ror and  empress,  Aug.  7, 1858.  Its  cost  was 
16,000,000  francs.  Brilliant  f^tes  and  rejoicings 
preceded  and  followed  the  ceremony,  and  the 
occasion  was  selected  for  a  visit  to  the  works 
by  the  queen  of  England,  for  the  inauguration 
of  an  equestrian  statue  of  Napoleon  I.,  and 
for  the  opening  of  the  railway  from  Cherbourg 
to  Paris.  There  are  6  smaller  docks  or  build- 
ing slips  connected  with  the  principal  basina, 
and  the  dock  of  Napoleon  III.  has  8  of  its 
sides  grooved  with  slips  for  repairing  vessels. 
These  slips,  7  in  all,  are  famished  with  flood 
gates,  and  may  be  used  as  dry  docks.  Surround- 
ing the  basins  are  work-shops,  smithies,  timber 
ymls,  a  ropery,  furnaces,  barracks,  a  powder 
magazine,  and  all  the  establishments  necessary 
for  a  naval  arsenal,  the  whole  shut  in  by  a 
strong  line  of  fortifications  extending  from 
shore  to  shore.  The  town  and  harbor  are  de- 
fended by  a  series  of  formidable  works  com- 
manding every  avenue  of  approach.  On  the 
centre  of  the  breakwater  is  a  strong  fort,  and 
on  each  of  its  extremities  is  a  battery  crossing 
fire  with  similar  works  on  the  om)osite  points 
of  land  or  intervening  islands.  The  shores  of 
the  bay  and  several  rocky  islands  bristle  with 
the  guns  of  forts  Chavaignac,  des  Flamands,  du 
Galet,  du  Longlet,  and  du  Hornet,  so  placed  as 
to  sweep  every  part  of  the  roadstead  and  har- 
bor ;  while  on  the  land  side  the  town  is  sur- 
rounded by  a  double  line  of  14  star  forts  and 
redoubts ;  making  a  total  of  24  regular  works 
of  defence,  mounting  over  8,000  guns  of  heavy 
calibre,  which  have  been  erected  in  different 
parts  of  this  apparently  impregnable  position. 
Cherbourg  is  ill-built,  but  has  fine  promenades, 
a  himdsome  theatre,  and  on  the  place  d'armcB  is 
a  monument  commemorating  the  landing  of 
the  duke  of  Berry  in  1814.  It  is  the  seat  of 
many  foreign  consuls,  of  a  maritime  prefecture, 
of  civil  and  marine  courts ;  has  a  communal 
college,  a  public  library,  and  a  library  connect- 
ed widi  the  navy.  It  is  estimated  that  about  } 
of  the  population  are  employed  in  the  navy 
yard.  Tlie  entrances  of  foreign  vessels  In  1866 
were  4,541,  tonnage  83,680;  clearances  4,561, 
tonnage  42,400.  Entrances  of  coasting  vessels, 
48,987  tons ;  clearances,  19,956  tons. 

CHERI,  Rose  Cizos,  a  French  actress,  bom 
at  £tampes  in  1825.    The  daughter  of  an  actor. 
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she  appeared  on  the  stage  before  she  was  15, 
and  was  greatly  admired  in  the  many  cities  she 
Tisited  in  company  with  her  father.  In  1 842  she 
went  to  Paris,  and  appeared  twice  at  the  Gym- 
nase  theatre,  bnt  maae  so  little  impression  that 
slie  was  induced  to  accept  an  engagement  at  a  sal- 
ary  of  less  than  $200  a  yter.  A  Incky  circum- 
stance soon  occurred,  which  fixed  the  attention 
of  the  public  upon  her  genius.  Unexpectedly 
called  upon  to  take  the  mace  of  the  leading  ac- 
tress in  the  play  entitled  Unejeuneme  orageuBe^ 
she  produced  a  deep  impression  on  the  audience, 
and  fh>m  that  night  (July  6,  1842)  became  a 
great  favorite  in  Paris.  Her  salaiy  was  increased 
fourfold,  and  the  most  popular  dramatists  were 
anxious  to  have  her  perform  in  their  plays. 
For  the  last  15  years  she  has  been  the  princi- 
pal attraction  at  the  Gymnase.  Her  charac- 
teristics are  a  singular  naJinetik  of  expression 
blended  with  refined  and  graceful  manners. 
She  has  achieved  her  greatest  triumphs  in  Ckk- 
rus0  BarUnoe  and  La  niai$6  ds  St.  Flour^  ex- 
pressly written  for  her.  Latterly,  however,  she 
has  tried  characters  of  a  different  kind  in  Lefik 
is  famille^  Diane  ds  Zyt,  and  L$  demirnumde. 
On  May  12,  1845,  she  married  the  manager  of 
the  Gymnase  theatre,  M.  Lerooine-Montigny. 
'  OHEROKEE,  the  name  of  counties  in  sev- 
eral of  the  United  States.  I.  In  the  W.  of  K. 
0.,  area  about  950  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1850,  6,888, 
of  whom  887  were  slaves.  It  is  intersected  by 
Hiawassee  and  Valley  rivers,  and  borders  on 
Tenn.  and  Ga.  The  surface  is  mountainous; 
Unaka  or  Bmoky  mountain  in  the  N.  W.,  and 
Uie  Blue  Ridge,  near  the  8.  K  border,  being  the 
principal  ranges.  The  soil,  particularly  near 
the  streams,  is  quite  fertile,  in  1850  it  yielded 
204,827  bushels  of  com,  85,761  of  oats,  and 
24,296  of  sweet  potatoes.  The  tract  firom 
which  this  county  was  formed  in  1889  was  for- 
merly in  the  possession  of  the  Cherokee  Indians. 
Capital,  Murphy.  11.  A  N.  W.  co.  of  Ga. ;  area 
620  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1852, 18,825,  of  whom  1,285 
were  slaves.  The  soil  is  fertile,  and  the  surface 
diversified  by  hills  and  fine  rolling  lands.  In 
the  N.  K  part  are  quarries  of  exc^ellent  statu- 
ary marble;  gold  mines  have  been  opened 
and  found  profitable,  and  iron,  copper,  and 
titanium  are  also  obtained.  The  Etowah,  the 
principal  river,  is  navigated  by  steamboats,  and 
supplies  good  water  power.  In  1850  the  county 
produced  444,984  bushels  of  com,  60,008  of 
oats,  78,465  of  sweet  potatoes,  and  272  bales  of 
cotton.  There  were  84  churehea,  and  650 
pupils  attending  public  schools.  Capital,  Can- 
ton. Value  of  real  estate  in  1856,  $1,430,888. 
ni.  A  K.  K  CO.  of  Ala.,  bordering  on  Ga. ; 
area  710  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1850,  18,884,  of  whom 
1,691  were  sUves.  The  Coosa  river,  which  bi- 
eocta  it,  and  the  Chattooga,  one  of  its  affluents, 
are  the  principal  streams.  There  are  several 
mountain  ranges,  and  extensive  forests  of  pine, 
oak,  &c  In  1860  the  productions  were  2,717 
bales  of  cotton,  546,986  bushels  of  com,  79,645 
of  sweet  potatoes,  and  68,678  of  oats.  Number 
of  pupils  in  the  publio  sohoolsi  1,292.    The 


ooonty  was  organised  about  the  year  18tT. 
Capital,  Centre.  IV.  An  £.  oo.  of  TeoMs; 
area  1,219- sq.  m.;  pop.  in  1856,  18,144,  ol 
whom  2,829  were  slaves.  It  consists  of  pniriea, 
alternating  with  woodland,  and  is  boonded  by 
the  Neches  river  on  the  W.  and  by  the  Aumti&m 
on  the  K  Productions  in  1850,  226,660  iMidi- 
els  of  com,  5,528  of  oata,  54,291  of  potaUM% 
1,083  bales  of  cotton,  1,295  lbs.  of  tobaccos  4,SB0 
of  rice,  122,097  of  butter,  and  2,492  of  wooL 
Value  of  real  esUte  in  1857,  $888,880.  Capital, 
Rusk.  V.  A  N.  W.  CO.  of  Iowa,  recently  ibmed ; 
area  625  s^.  m. ;  intersected  by  the  Little  Sion 
river.  It  is  not  included  in  the  oensos  of  186C 
CHEROKEES,  a  tribe  of  the  AppalaeUs 
group  of  American  Indians,  occopants  for  e«- 
turies  of  the  southern  slopes  and  valleys  of  the 
Alleghany  mountains,  the  highlands  of  Carolia^ 
Georgia,  and  Alabama,  the  most  picturesque  na 
salubrious  region  E.  of  the  MisBasippL  Tbekr 
original  territory  comprised  over  85,000,000 
acres.  They  formed  a  nation  by  themselves, 
and  had  about  50  small  villages  in  the  valley  of 
the  Tennessee  river.  They  are  the  meet  otvil> 
izedofthe  Indian  tribes.  Their  language  aboondi 
in  vowela,  and  is  destitute  of  labials ;  and  from  its 
limited  number  of  syllables  an  ingenious  hsU^ 
breed  member  of  the  tribe  named  Gne»  was  afaK 
in  1826,  to  invent  a  syllabic  alphabet,  by  irfaioh 
the  Cherokee  is  written  and  read  with  facility. 
De  Soto  fell  in  with  them  in  his  expedition,  and 
they  informed  him  that  there  was  gold  80  m.  to 
the  northward.  They  appeared  favoraUy  dah 
posed  to  the  En^^ish  colonists,  and  TTnnsstasate, 
one  of  their  chiefit,  in  1721,  received  royal  hi- 
vestituro  from  the  English  governor,  NJchotw. 
By  a  treatv  in  1730,  they  acknowledged  theoh 
selves  subjects  of  Great  Britiun.  In  1755  tbsy 
made  an  extensive  cession  of  lands  to  Got.  GIm^ 
and  permitted  the  erection  of  Fort  8l.  Cieofga 
near  their  villages  of  Conasatchee  and  Eeoweii 
In  1757  they  volunteered  to  protect  the  £v- 
lish  frontier  S.  of  the  Potomac,  but  tboop 
they  displayed  great  valor  they  received  bo 
reward.  In  1759  there  were  several  skumisbM 
between  them  and  the  back  settlers  of  Virf^ob 
and  the  Carolines,  the  result  of  which  was  the 
invasion  and  devastation  of  their  country  fajr 
Gen.  Montgomery,  in  1760.  Tet  the  En^^ 
army  was  forced  to  retreat,  Fort  Loudoun  sop^ 
rendered  to  the  savages,  and  in  the  next  year  ' 
an  army  of  2,600  men,  nnder  CoL  Grant,  was 
able  to  subdue  them  only  after  a  severe  oonflioL 
In  1778  the  colony  of  Georgia  obtuned  a  lai^e 
cession  of  lands  from  them,  the  proceeds  of 
which  were  to  be  applied  to  the  payment  of 
debts  due  to  Indian  traders.  There  was  a  Sd 
war  between  the  Cherokees  and  frontier  ook^ 
nists  in  1776,  in  which  the  crops  of  the  former 
were  destroyed  and  they  sued  for  peace.  Then 
were  hostilities  for  the  8d  time  in  1782,  and  am 
expedition  undertaken  against  the  Cherokees  ht 
Gen.  Pickens  resulted  in  a  treaty,  bv  whiw 
Georgia  obtained  all  the  Cherokee  lands  8l 
of  the  Savannah  and  E.  of  the  Chattahooebeei 
By  a  trea^  in  1785,  they  acknowledged  the 
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•oTcreignty  of  the  United  States,  and,  with  the 
Ohklcaaaws  and  Ohoctawa,  were  connrmed  in 
pwieaaion  of  the  laroer  part  of  the  present 
•tatea  <tf  Tonneaino,  Alabama,  and  Missiflsipp], 
wkh  portions  of  Georgia  and  North  Oarolina. 
Tbej  conatantljr  oompuined  of  encroachments 
■pon  their  lAnda,  bnt  were  temporarily  quieted, 
in  1791,  bjr  a  treatj,  which  secured  them  an 
aumitj  of  $1,000  as  a  compensation  for  the 
lands  ooeapied  bj  white  intruders.     In  1798 
iootlier  temporary  war  was  Idndled  with  them 
hf  the  Q^Jostifiabie  aggression  of  a  militia  offi- 
esr.  who  crossed  the  Tennessee  without  orders 
and  killed  a  nomber  of  the  most  fnendlj  and 
inflnantial  members  of  the  tribe.    By  a  survey 
fflsde  in  1798  it  appeared  tiiat  seyeral  consider- 
able trmoU  in  the  state  of  Tennessee,  akeady  oo- 
cupisd  b^  white  settlers,  fell  within  the  Ohero- 
kss  iemtorj.    An  attempt  to  remove  these 
ssttlen  ptodooed  the  greatest  discontent,  and  it 
wss  therabre  determined  by  the  government 
toboTiipiheolaimofthelncljans.    Byatreaty 
«gned  at  TeUioo,  in  consideration  of  $5,000  in 
foods  and  an  annual  payment  of  $1,000,  the 
Cherokess  ceded  the  lands  in  question,  granting 
aboafreepassage  through  their  territory  to  trav- 
dkrs  to  Kentucky,    By  a  convention  in  1803, 
Georgia  ceded  to  the  United  States  her  claim  to 
more  than  100,000  sq.  m.  of  territory  W.  of 
what  now  constitutes  her  western  boundary, 
and  thus  a  large  part  of  the  Cherokee  country 
was  broo^it  under  the  national  jurisdiction. 
iVom  the  period  of  the  revolution  the  govern- 
BMoi  had  son^t  to  introduce  the  arts  and  hab- 
its of  dviliaed  lifo  among  the  Indian  tribes,  and 
the  Gherokees  had  now  made  so  much  progress 
in  hnsbandry  and  the  rearing  of  cattle  that  they 
were  more  ready  to  cede  a  part  of  their  remain- 
ing lands,  which  they  no  longer  needed  for 
hmting  grounds.    In  1805,  for  $14,000  in  cash 
anda  perpetnal  annuity  of  $3,000,  tbey^elded 
up  a  large  tract  K.  of  Duck  river  in  Tennessee. 
In  1807  the  government  erected  in  their  terri- 
toiy,  for  their  use,  a  grist  mill  and  a  machine 
for  cleaning  cotton.    In  the  war  of  1812  Cher- 
okees  iought  in  the  American  ranks,  and  were 
bonorably  mentioned  in  the  despatches  of  Gren. 
Jackson.    The  irritating  proximity  of  the  Indi- 
m  and  white  men  had  early  suggested  the  pro- 
ject of  inducing  aU  the  Indian  tribes  to  re- 
iwre  W.  of  the  MiseissippL    In  1817  and  1819, 
ibea  the  Cherokees  numbered  about  15,000, 
ttd  bad  made  considerable  progress  in  the  arts 
of  civilization,  manv  of  them,  after  the  manner 
flf  their  white  neighbors,  having  become  slave- 
WiUen^  2  treaties  were  concluded,  which  were 
the  fint  steps  in  the  arrangement  that  resulted, 
^  yttrs  later,  in  the  reluctant  and  forced  emi- 
S^etioQ  d  idl  the  Cherokees  to  their  present 
ooantry  in  the  Indian  territory.    They  at  this 
^  made  a  new  concession  of  lands,  retaining 
of  ail  their  once  vast  possessions  only  a  moun- 
t>iooQ8  tract  of  about  8,000  sq.  m.,  chiefly  within 
the  somioal  limits  of  Georgia.     Here  about 
^000  of  them  continued  to  reside,  while  6,000 
*^  penoaded  to  remove  to  a  district  as« 


signed  them  in  the  centre  of  the  present  state 
of  Arkansas.  The  incompatibility  of  the  Cher- 
okees and  the  planters  of  Georgia  prompted  the 
government,  in  1828  and  1885,  to  make  new 
attempts  to  induce  the  former  to  go  west; 
and,  by  a  treaty  obtained  from  them  at  the  lat- 
ter date,  they  gave  up  the  whole  of  their  origi- 
nal territory  in  exchange  for  a  plot  westward  of 
the  state  of  Missouri.  The  nifgority  of  the  na- 
tion and  chiefs  protested  against  the  treaty  as 
unauthorized,  yet  it  was  confirmed  by  congress, 
and  in  1888  Gen.  Scott  with  2,000  men  march- 
ed into  the  Cherokee  country,  and  the  tribe 
obeyed  his  summons  to  assemble  at  certain 
points,  prepared  to  migrate  from  the  land  of 
then:  fatners.  They  were  removed,  under  fed- 
eral ofScers,  to  a  place  in  the  Indian  territory 
further  westward  than  that  assigned  them  by 
thetreaty  of  1819;  their  industrial  and  educa- 
tional means  were  transplanted  with  them ;  and 
they  were  furnished  with  provisions  for  a  year 
sfter  their  arrival  in  their  new  homes.  Their 
district  comprises  9,776,000  acres  in  the  N.  and 
E.  of  the  Indian  territory.  There  they  have 
much  increased  in  numbers,  intelligence,  and  in- 
dustry. They  have  written  laws ;  a  well  organ- 
ized government,  similar  to  that  of  the  several 
states;  a  legislature  or  general  bouncil,  consist- 
ing of  a  committee  of  2  members  fW>m  each  of 
their  8  districts,  and  of  a  council  of  8  members 
from  each ;  an  executive,  chosen  for  4  years ; 
and  a  Judiciary,  consisting  of  a  supreme  court 
and  circuit  and  district  courts.  They  live  mostiy 
in  viUages.  have  comfortable  dwellings,  and  are 
skilfhl  and  diligent  in  agriculture  and  some  of 
the  mechanic  arts.  They  have  recently  given 
much  attention  to  stock-raisins,  and  they  sell 
annuaUy  several  thousand  head  of  cattle  and 
a  lai^  number  of  ponies.  The  pay  rolls  of 
1858  mdicated  an  aggregate  population  of  19,- 
867;  and  they  had  1,100  scholars  in  their 
schools.  They  have  a  printing  press  and  news- 
paper, a  complete  translation  of  the  Gospels, 
and  almanacs,  hymns,  and  many  pamphlets. 
Missionaries  employed  by  the  American  board 
of  foreign  missions  and  other  institutions  have 
long 'resided  among  the  Cherokees,  and  have 
had  much  influence  in  civilizing  and  educating 
them.  The  sum  expended  for  this  tribe  dur- 
ing the  revolutionary  war  and  the  confederacy 
was  $580,108 ;  from  1789  to  1819  it  was  $218,- 
811;  and  it  increased  in  proportion  till  their 
removal  to  the  west.  They  have  permanent  in- 
vestments in  state  stocks,  guaranteed  by  the 
United  States,  of  $759,899,  the  interest  of 
which  ($88,692)  they  annually  receive  from 
the  tJ.  S.  treasuiy,  in  appropriations,  according 
to  the  treaty  of  Dec.  1835. 

CHERRY.  The  common  cultivated  cherry 
tree  (prunus  eerasus,  Linn. ;  cercuus  vulgarity 
Loud.)  is  of  Asiatic  ori^,  and  is  said  by 
Pliny  to  have  been  introduced  into  Italy  from 
Pontua  during  the  Mithridatio  war,  about  70  B. 
C,  and  about  120  years  afterward  it  was  in- 
troduced into  Britain.  At  present  it  is  ex- 
tensively cultivated  in  the  temperate  regions  of 
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Europe  and  America.  The  Romans  recognized 
8  Taneties  of  it,  and  more  than  800  rarietiea 
are  noir  reckoned  in  catalogues.  The  branches 
are  spreading,  horizontal,  or  slightly  inclining 
upward  in  the  larger  trees,  and  orooping  in  the 
smaller  ones;  the  flowers  are  in  subsessile  um- 
bels, somewhat  stalked ;  the  leaves  are  ovate- 
lanceolate,  smooth,  folded  together,  and  of  light- 
est color  in  the  largest  yarieties ;  and  the  fruit 
is  round  or  heart-shaned,  commonly  red,  but 
passes  into  all  shades  between  that  color  and 
dark  purple.  The  wood  is  of  a  reddish  hue, 
hard  and  tough,  and  much  used  by  the  cabinet- 
maker ;  the  gum  which  exudes  from  the  bark 
is  edible ;  and  the  fruit  is  eaten  either  fresh  or 
dried,  and  is  made  Into  presenres.  The  cherry 
tree  is  best  propagated  by  grafting  on  seedlings 
of  the  wild  cherry. — ^The  wild  cherry  tree  (c^ 
ranu  Viiyiniana^  Loud.,  and  prunus  $erotina^ 
Ehrhart)  is  one  of  the  largest  productions  of 
the  American  forest,  sometimes  attuning  a 
height  of  100  feet  with  a  trunk  8  or  4  feet  in 
diameter.  It  is  found  from  Mexico  to  Hudson^s 
bay,  and  abounds  in  the  middle  states,  and  in 
Kentucky  and  Ohio.  Its  wood  is  compact, 
fine-gndned,  and  of  a  dull,  light  red  tint,  which 
deepens  with  age.  It  takes  a  brilliant  polish, 
and  is  not  likelv  to  warp.  It  is  employed  by 
cabinet-makers  for  almost  every  species  of  for- 
niture,  and  when  selected  near  the  ramification 
of  the  trunk  it  rivals  mahogany  in  beauty. 
Where  it  abounds,  it  is  used  in  ship-building 
and  for  the  fellies  of  wheels.     The  fruit  is 

Surplish  black,  slightly  bitter,  and  is  used  for 
avoring  brandy.  This  tree  is  cultivated  in 
Europe  for  ornament — ^The  choke-cherry  (pru- 
nu$  VirginianOy  linn.^  has  often  been  con- 
founded by  botanists  with  the  preceding.  It  is 
a  tall  shrub,  seldom  a  tree,  witli  greenbh  bark, 
oblong,  sharply  serrate  teeth,  and  red  fruit, 
turning  to  dark  crimson,  and  very  astringent 
till  penectlv  ripe.  It  is  common  on  river  bwks 
W.  of  the  AUc^hanies,  and  along  the  Atlantic 
parts  of  America,  especially  northward.  Its 
bark  is  known  to  physicians  as  a  tonic.  Its 
fruit  affords  nourishment  to  birds,  which  are 
said  to  be  sometimes  affected  by  it  with  a  sort 
of  intoxication. — ^The  prunui  orttim  (Linn.), 
or  ceroiui  wlveitrii  (Loud.),  is  the  wild  cherry 
tree  of  England  and  continental  Europe,  and 
in  fkvorable  situations  acquires  a  height  of 
60  or  70  feet  in  about  50  years.  Its  fruit  is 
known  in  England  by  the  name  otgean^  and  is 
highly  prized  in  France  for  the  food  it  supplies 
to  the  poor.  It  id  also  used  to  make  jelly  and 
cherry  brandy.  Its  wood  is  manufactured  into 
ftimiture  and  musical  instruments,  and  wine 
casks  made  of  it  are  siud  to  improve  the  flavor 
of  the  wine  kept  in  them. 

CHERRY  LAUREL  {prunvM  laurthctramu^ 
Linn.).  caUed  in  England  the  common  or  broad- 
leaved  laurel,  is  a  native  of  the  Levant,  and 
was  brought  from  Constantinople  to  Holland  in 
1676.  It  has  racemose  flowers^  pale  evergreen, 
oblong-lanoeolate  leaves,  and  is  so  hardy  that 
neither  frost  nor  drought  seems  to  affect  it    It 


is  now  one  of  the  most  popular  evergreens  In 
English  pleasure  grounds,  and  is  almost  as  com- 
mon in  snrubberies  as  the  rose.  Its  leavva  are 
poisonous  fW>m  the  abundant  hydrooyanle  add 
which  they  contain,  and  should  be  used  with 
caution.  By  distillation  the  laurd  water  of 
commerce,  tiie  German  hinehwaaur^  and  other 
poisonous  cordials,  are  obtained  from  then. 
The  fresh  leaves  are  often  employed  to  ^ve  s 
flavor  to  culinary  preparations. 

CHERSON,  or  KmcBaov,  a  govenuMiit  of 
European  Russia,  in  Little  Russia,  bounded  K. 
by  the  government  of  Kiev.  E.  by  that  of  Skit- 
erinoslav,  8.  E.  by  that  of  Tanrida,  8.  by  the 
Black  sea,  W.  by  Bessarabia,  betweeo  lat  4r* 
12'  and  49^  4'  N.,  and  bnr.  2^  10'  and  W  ft'  K. 
The  government  is  divided  into  6  dIstrieCa. 
Area,  28,186  sq.  m. ;  pop.  about  900,000,  co»* 
sisting  of  Russians,  Cossacks,  Poles,  BulgariaiML 
Tartars,  Greeks,  Armenians,  Jews,  Gypdea,  and 
many  foreign  settlers,  mainlv  Germane,  who  oc- 
cupy about  60,000  acres  of  land  and  Horn  60  or 
60  colonies.  The  Greek  Christians  are  imder 
the  archbishop  of  Cherson,  Tanrida,  and  Ekat- 
erinoslav,  whose  cathedral  is  in  the  latter  city, 
and  who  has  867  parishes  in  Cherson.  WIdi 
Uie  exception  of  the  N.  W.  and  N.  £.  border^ 
where  there  is  sotee  wood,  and  some  eztemive 
forests  in  the  neighborhood  of  Elisabetgrad,  the 
country  consists  of  an  immense  plain  with  h«t 
few  trees.  The  soil,  however,  is  covered  with 
grasses  and  other  plants,  and  produces  in  the  in- 
terior rich  pastures.  The  principal  riven  are  the 
Dnieper  and  the  Dniester.  Wild  animals  abomid, 
especially  wolves  and  wild  cats.  The  bmmI 
common  tame  animal  is  the  sheep.  Oxen  and 
bufiUoes  are  numerous  and  used  for  draoght ; 
the  horses  (of  which  many  are  wild)  are  spirited 
and  noted  for  their  swiftness.  The  fidimes  are 
important,  especially  in  the  Dniest^.  The  iniiK 
ends  are  freestone,  slate,  chalk,  talc,  sal^>elrc^ 
agates,  and  garnets.  The  nortnem  part  of  the 
government  posBesses  many  dtstiDenes  and  td- 
low  manufactories ;  rope-walks  and  tile-worfcs 
are  scattered  all  over  the  country.  TheprodnelB 
are  wheat,  hemp,  flax,  tobacco,  mustard,  saffron, 
and  wine  to  the  extent  of  650,000  gallons  an- 
nually. The  principal  quality  of  wheat  eolti- 
vated  is  called  Albanian  wbeaL  The  pro- 
duce of  cattle  has  diminished ;  merino  aheepL 
however,  have  been  succesBfuUy  introduced  a&d 
produce  a  fair  quali^  of  wool  Many  of  the 
peasants  are  engaged  in  manufacturing  HneiL 
But  the  chief  %eat  of  manufacture  as  well  aa  of 
trade  is  Odessa;  and  next  in  commercial  impor- 
tance is  the  capital  of  the  government,  also 
named  Cherson.  The  latter  U  situated  on  ^a 
Dnieper,  lat  46'  87'  46'  N.,  and  long.  82''  88'  W 
E. ;  pop.  85,986.  It  is  divided  into  4  quarti 
and  is  the  seat  of  the  provincial  government  i 
of  several  learned  institutions.  Cherson  ^ 
founded  in  1778  by  Potemkin,  whose  tomb  is 
in  the  cathedral,  and  was  destined  by  Catharine 
to  become  the  southern  Petersburg  of  the 
empire.  But  the  bad  climate  of  the  town  has 
provednnfiivorahle  to  its  growth,  ud  the  vicin- 
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itj  of  Odena  has  still  more  oontribated  to  re- 
doee  its  importance.  The  imperial  dockyards 
hsTo  heen  of  late  yean  removed  to  Nikolaiev. 
The  small  amouit  of  trade  of  the  town  is  almost 
entirelj  in  tiie  hands  of  the  Greeks.  John 
Hovara  the  philanthropist  died  in  Oherson,  and 
a  monnmeDt  was  dedioi^ed  to  his  honor  hj  the 
emperor  Alexander  I. 

OHERSONESUS,  or  Ohkbsonesb  (Gr.  Xcp- 
oqpifyoiX  a  peninsua.  The  word  is  not  used 
genaradjof  all  peninsolas^  and  the  ancients  do 
not  aipear  to  haTo  regarded  all  such  pieces 
of  Uo^  partially  sarronnded  hy  water,  as  we 
dioald  now  dedgnate  as  peninsnlasL  in  that 
figfat.  fi^ain,  for  instance,  and  Italy,  tney  never 
to  hare  looked  at  in  their  general  confer* 
D.  What  they  generally  regfljrded  as  a  cher- 
i  appears  to  haye'heen  a  long  narrow  strip 
of  land,  imh  its  projecting  length  fiEur  exceeding 
ifti  breadth.  Of  the  larger  peninsolas  of  anti- 
ifdtj^4  were  known  as  chetsoneses,  beside 
many  smaller  ones  scarcely  exceeding  what  we 
slioiud  BOW  oali  promontories  or  headlands,  the 
latter  word  exactly  corresponding  with  what 
thie  Oreeka  called  ojcpo,  and  one  or  two  cities 
named  from  tiieir  position  on  spots  of  the  nature 
and  form  mentioned  above.  Of  these  4  cliersone- 
ses,  8  hare  tiia  pecnliar  elongated  shape  which 
J  to  oonstitote  them  what  they 
,  one  only  being  nearly  an  irregular 
am  in  shape,  connected  by  luiaiTow 
nei^  win  tiie  mainland;  and  all  of  the 4  hav- 
ing aanow  straits  connected  with  them,  which 
in  two  inatanoea  are  termed  bospori.  Of 
HMse  4,  the  first  is  the  Thracian  Chersonese, 
commonly  known  to  the  Greeks'  as  the  Oher- 
sonesos  emphatically;  being  the  long,  narrow 
strip  of  lai^  running  out  southwesterly  from 
the  mainland  of  European  Turkey,  between 
the  Hellespont,  now  Dardanelles,  and  the 
golf  of  M^aa.  Not  many  leagues  distant,  at 
the  eastern  extremity,  is  the  Thracian  Bospo- 
rasu  nowthecsnal  of  Constantinople.  The  2d 
Is  toe  Tsnrie  Qwrsonesus,  the  modem  Crimea, 
which  akuie  has  not  the  elongated  shape,  but 
is  somewhat  fuhioned  into  the  semblance  of  a 
trapesiom.  It  has,  however,  a  narrow  chan- 
nd,  the  straits  at  Yenikale,  which  is  also  a 
bosporos,  called  the  Cimmerian  for  distinction, 
across  which,  before  the  earliest  historic  ages, 
the  Cimmerii,  or  Cimbri,  are  said  to  have 
been  condncted  by  a  heifer ;  as  in  later  times 
the  Hans  are  reported  to  have  been  intro- 
doeed  nnder  the  same  guidance.  The  8d  is 
the  CSmbrio  Chersonesus,  or  Jutland,  which 
has  exactly  the  above  described  shape,  and  the 
narrow  strait  probably  called  the  Cimbric  Bos- 
poms,  between  its  ri^t  flank  and  the  island  of 
Fonen,  known  as  the  little  Belt.  The  last  is 
the  Aures  Chersonesus,  or  Grolden  Chersonese, 
the  modem  peninsula  of  Malacca. 

CHERT,  s  variety  of  the  quartz  family,  of 

homy  texture,  resembling  flint  and  chalcedony. 

It  is  often  iband  in  limestone  rocks,  and  is  ob- 

wrved  to  pass  by  gradual  changes  into  limestone. 

CHERuB  (Heb.  plur.  eKmib%m\  an  angel. 


holding  in  the  celestial  hierarchy  the  first  rank 
after  Uie  'seri^him.  The  etymology  and  pri- 
mary meaning  of  the  word  are  not  certdnly  de- 
termined. It  was  cherubim  that  guurded  the 
entrance  to  the  terrestrial  paradise  after  the  sin 
of  Adam. — ^In  painting  and  sculpture,  the  name 
is  given  to  the  winged  heads  of  diUdren  whidi 
represent  angels.— In  Sweden,  the  order  of  Uie 
cherubim  is  we  old  name  of  a  military  order 
now  called  the  order  of  the  seraphim. 

CHERUBINT,  Mabia  Luigi  Cablo  Zknobi 
Saltadob,  a  musical  coinposer,  bom  in  Florence, 
Sept.  8, 1760,  died  in  Paris,  March  15,  1842. 
He  studied  under  his  fiather,  who  was  a  pianist, 
and  in  1769  under  Bartolommeo  and^Alessandro 
Felici,  also  under  Pietro  Bizzarl  and  Giuseppe 
Castrucci.  In  1773  he  produced  a  mass,  whicn, 
with  other  of  his  compositions,  attracted  the  at- 
tention of  the  grand  duke  Leopold,  who  enabled 
him  to  become  a  pupil  of  Sarti  of  Bologna,  under 
whom  he  studiea  from  1778  to  1782.  As  early 
as  1780  he  produced  his  first  opera,  Quinto  Ibbio, 
at  Alessandria,  and  in  1784  he  had  already  pro- 
duced 8  operas  in  the  theatres  of  Italy.  In 
1785  he  composed  for  the  London  Italian  opera 
La  finta  Prindpessa  and  Oiulio  SMno  ;  in 
1788  at  Turin  his  Ifigenia,  in  Aulida  ;  and  in  the 
winter  of  the  same  year  he  brought  out  his 
Demophwrnf  and  in  1791  his  LodoUkOy  at 
Paris.  The  latter  opera  established  his  fame, 
and  was  followed  by  JbHisa^  Mede^  VMt^ 
leHe  Partugaue^  Les  deux  lourrUes^  Anacrhn^ 
and  his  ballet  of  ^'  Achilles  at  Soyros.''  In 
1806  he  produced  Fanuha  at  Vienna ;  in  1809, 
Fimmaltane  at  Paris ;  in  1813,  Les  Ahen- 
eerrage9  ;  in  1814,  Bayard  d  MhUres^  in  con- 
junction with  Catel,  Boleldieu,  and  Nicole; 
m  1821,  Blanche  de  Frovencey  in  concert 
with  Pa6r,  Boieldieu,  Berton,  and  Kreutzer; 
and  in  1833,  Alt  Baia,  He  excelled  most  in 
sacred  music.  His  celebrated  mass  in  F  for 
8  voices,  his  grand  '^  Requiem,"  bis  Messi  So- 
criefBXQ  the  noblest  monuments  of  his  genius.- 
Haydn  and  Beethoven  pronounced  him  the 
greatest  sacred  composer  of  the  age.  In  1822 
he  became  director  of  the  conservatoire  of 
Paris,  with  which  he  had  been  connected 
from  the  date  of  its  foundation  in  1795,  and 
which  is  greatly  indebted  to  him  for  its  pros- 
perity. Among  his  pupils  were  Boleldieu, 
Auber,  Carafa,  and  Halevy.  Adolphe  Adam 
wrote  of  him  after  his  deadi :  '^  Contemporary 
of  Haydn,  Mozart,  Beethoven,  and  Bossini, 
Cherubini  seems  to  have  been  placed  by  nature 
among'  those  great  geniuses  as  a  moderator, 
whose  wisdom  and  firmness  were  destinea 
to  counteract  their  eccentricities." — The  most 
important  of  Cherubini's  literary  works  is 
Methode  de  contre-point  et  de  fuguCy  published 
in  1835,  containing  a  summary  of  the  lessons  in 
strict  composition  which  for  several  years  he  had 
given  at  the  conservatory.  He  was  enthudasti- 
cally  devoted  to  his  profession,  and  his  indepen- 
dence as  an  artist  frequently  manifested  itself. 
Napoleon  for  a  long  time  could  not  forgive  him, 
because  on  one  occasion,  when  he  rudely  contra- 
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dieted  liim  on  some  point  of  mnsie,  the  artiflt 
replied :  ^^  Citiien  Bonaparte,  in  the  art  of  war 
70a  are  preeminent,  but  70a  should  leare  ma- 
lic to  those  who  understand  it" 

OHERUSCI,  a  German  tribe,  celebrated  for 
their  great  yictor7  over  the  Romans  under 
Varus.  They  are  first  mentioned  by  CsBsar. 
They  dwelt  on  both  sides  of  the  Yisurgis  (now 
Weser),  bordering  S.  on  the  SucTi,  from  whom 
the?  were  separated  by  Xhe  Baoenis  forest, 
probably  the  western  part  of  the  Thuringian 
mountains^N.  £.  on  the  Elbe  and  the  Longo- 
bardi,  N.  W.  on  the  Angrirarii,  and  S.  W.  on 
the  Gatti  or  ChaUi.  The  elder  Drusus  first  led 
a  Roman  army  through  their  country,  advano- 
ing  as  far  as  t})e  Elbe ;  but  their  ensuing  sub- 
jection to  the  empire  was  soon  ended  by  the 
great  German  conspiracy  under  Arminins,  or 
Hermann,  and  the  destruction  of  the  legions  of 
Quintilius  Varus  in  the  Teutoburg  forest,  in  the 
rear  9  of  the  Christian  era.  The  dissensions, 
however,  which  broke  out  between  Arminius 
and  Segestus,  his  father-in-hiw,  allowed  €rer- 
manicus  to  invade  their  country  in  the  years 
16  and  16.  He  defeated  Arminius,  but  was 
soon  compelled  to  return.  In  17,  the  Longo- 
bardi  havmg  gone  over  from  the  league  of  the 
Varoomanni  to  that  of  the  Cherusci,  Arminins 
was  victorious  over  Harbod  (Maroboduus),  the 
king  of  the  Harcomanni.  After  the  death  of 
Arminius  intestine  struggles  weakened  the 
power  of  the  Cherusci ;  an  ensuing  period  of 
peace  made  them  indolent  and  unwarlike,  ac- 
cording to  Tacitua,  but  they  still  appear  as  an 
in)portant  people  in  several  later  leagues  of  the 
Saxon  tribes,  in  whose  general  name  they  be- 
came subsequently  merged.  They  are  last  men- 
tioned by  Claudian,  toward  the  dose  of  the  4th 
century. 

CHERVIN,  NicouLs,  a  French  physician, 
celebrated  for  his  researches  into  the  nature  and 
treatment  of  yellow  fever,  bom  at  St.  Laurent 
.  d'Oingt,  near  Lyons,  Oct  6, 1788,  died  at  Bour- 
bonne-les-Bains,  1848.  In  pursuance  of  his  in- 
quiries into  the  types  of  fevers,  and  particularly 
of  typhus,  he  spent  some  time  in  the  military  hos- 
pitals of  Hentz,  and  formed  the  opinion  that  ty- 
phus is  not  contagious,  but  appears  so  from  its  ra- 
pid propagation.  In  1819,  Dr.  Lassis  having  con- 
tenaed  that  yellow  fever  is  no  more  contagious 
than  typhus,  Chervin  determined  personj^y  to 
investigate  the  subject  With  this  view  he  set 
out  for  the  West  Indies,  and  visited  successively 
St  Domingo,  Guadeloupe,  Martinique,  New  Or- 
leans, and  Cayenne.  During  his  5  years'  search 
he  only  met  with  Uie  disease  in  sporadic  cases, 
never  in  its  epidemic  form ;  but  by  thorougldy 
investigatinff  these,  and  secretly  dissecting  sev- 
eral bcMlies,  he  became  convinced  that  yellow 
fever  is  non-contagious.  On  his  return  to 
France,  he  was  made  a  member  of  the  legion 
of  honor,  but  passed  the  rest  of  his  life  in 
great  poverty,  writing  innumerable  papers  to 
prove  that  ydlow  fever  is  not  contagious,  and 
that  quarantine  regulations  neither  prevent  nor 
eheokit 


GH£RY,  Pmuppi,  a  French  painter,  born  in 
Paris,  Feb.  16,  1769,  died  Feb.  S8, 1888.  Es- 
pousing the  cause  of  the  revolution,  be  took  a 
part  in  the  siege  of  the  Bastile,  and  was  aocioei 
sively  a  member  of  the  convention,  member  at 
the  first  committee  of  public  safely,  major 
of  Charonne  and  Belleville,  and  diiaf  of  po- 
lice in  the  department  of  the  Seine.  Rmlshed 
by  Bonaparte  after  the  18th  Bmmaire,  ba  ^ 
not  return  to  France  until  1802.  His  bistorieal 
paintings  gained  for  him  a  high  repotatkm. 

CHESAPEAKE  BAT,  Uie  krgeat  bay  in 
the  United  States.  It  enters  Yirsinia  between 
Gape  Charles  and  Cape  Henry,  and  ezteada  into 
Muyland.  Its  length,  following  the  eorre,  is 
about  200  m. ;  its  breadth  varies  from  4  to  40 
m.  There  is  auffident  depth  of  water  for  tbs 
largest  ships  to  ascend  Che  main  bur  almost  to 
the  mouth  of  the  Susquehanna.  Tbe  Ohesa- 
peake  b  remarkable  for  the  vast  number  of  arms 
or  estuaries,  of  various  dimensions  and  oi  iney- 
nlar  shapes,  which  mark  the  line  ci  tta  sboresi 
Some  of  these  serve  as  ouUets  to  the  watefs  ol 
the  different  rivers  of  Virginia  and  Maryfauid, 
while  others  are  fed  by  no  permanent  streams^ 
but  are  mere  indentations  in  the  coast  Soatb- 
west  of  Cape  Henry,  the  rivers  and  soimds  are 
ahallow,  and  there  are  few  good  harbors^  bnt  tbe 
Chesapeake  forms  the  first  of  a  series  of  deep 
and  commodious  bays  which  extend  along  tbs 
coast,  at  no  great  distance  from  one  anotber, 
from  Virginia  to  the  K.  E.  extremity  oTtlM 
Atiantic  coast  of  the  United  Statea. 

CHESEBRO*,  Cabolotk,  a  living  Ammon 
authoress,  bom  in  Canandaigua,  K.  T.  Mm 
first  stories  and  sketches  appesred  in  1846L 
in  *"  Graham's  Magazine,'*  Philadelphia,  and 
''Holden's  Dollar  Magazine,"  Kew  York.  In 
1861  a  collection  of  her  writings  waa  pnbUabad 
in  a  volume  entitied  *^  Dream  Land  byDi^li^; 
a  Panorama  of  Romance."  This  was  followed 
by  ^Isa,  a  Pilgrimage,"  in  the  next  year,  and 
by  several  novels  in  the  succeeding  years,  one 
of  th'e  most  meritorious  oi  which  is  ^*  Victoria, 
or  the  World  Overcome,"  which  ^ipeared  fai 
1856.  She  has  contributed  occaalooaDy  to 
newspapers,  and  frequentiy  to  **  PntnamX" 
""HarperX"  the  *' Knickerbocker,"  and  tba 
**  Atlantic"  magazines.  Her  works  are  ctAdtj 
grave  and  emotional  in  tone. 

CHESHIRE,  a  S.  W.  ca  of  N.  H. ;  area  no 
8q.m.;pop.in  1850, 80,143.  It  touches  Vermost 
on  the  W .,  is  traversed  by  the  Connecticnt  ri  w, 
and  drained  by  the  Ashuelot  and  some  smnBar 
streams.  The  Connecticut  is  navigable  Inr 
boats  throu^out  the  county.  At  Bdlowa  Faui 
are  several  locksi  The  surface  is  billy  and 
beantifully  diversified  by  a  number  of  lakes  and 
ponds,  and  there  are  some  mountains  of  con- 
siderable elevation,  the  principal  of  wbidi  are 
Grand  Monadnock  and  Ashuelot  Tbe  soil  is 
eood,  and  the  river  bottoms  especially  are  rtrj 
fertile.  The  productions  in  1850  were  177,801 
bushels  of  com,  864^501  of  potatoes,  67,129  tons 
of  hay,  758J181  lbs.  of  butter,  and  487,681  Iba 
of  cheese.    There  were  in  operation  during  tbe 
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reached  in  17daji,  and,  hiringa  small  sohooner 
at  Bejroot,  got  on  board  a  French  steamer  at 
Alezaodria.  On  reaching  Marseilles,  he  learned 
that  Dent  Lynch  was  already  on  the  way  hack 
to  continue  the  navigation  of  the  rivers  at  the 
expense  of  the  E«  I.  company.  In  1850,  GoL 
Chesney  published  his  **  Surrey  of  the  Euphrates 
and  Tigris,''  London,  2  vols.,  from  whicn  it  ap- 
pears that  he  has  collected  materials  for  a  line 
of  levels  from  Iskanderoon  on  the  Mediterra- 
nean to  Bir  on  the  Euphrates,  and  thence  to 
the  Persian  gulf;  explored  N.  Mesopotamia, 
with  the  rivers  Karoon  and  Bahamishar,  and 
the  country  intervening  between  the  Jerahi 
and  the  Euphrates,  as  well  as  the  great  delta  of 
Susiana ;  further,  has  twice  ascended  the  Tigris 
to  400  m.  above  its  junction,  and  has  prepared 
a  2d  line  of  levels  between  the  2  rivers,  with  a 
geological  section  of  the  Taurus  for  some  "hun- 
dred miles.  The  English  Euphrates  valley  rail- 
way owes  its  oriffin  to  these  explorations.  In 
1852,  he  published  **  Observations  on^Firearms  ;** 
and  in  1854,  ^  Narrative  of  the  Russo-Turkish 
Oampsipis  of  1828-'29.'' 

OUESS,  the  oldest  and  most  scientific  of 
sedentary  amusements,  originated  in  India 
about  5,000  years  ago.  Its  history  may  be 
divided  into  8  periods :  1.  The  age  of  the  MatU' 
rangoy  or  primeval  Indian  game,  extending 
from  its  oriffin  down  to  about  the  6th  century 
A.  D.  In  the  chaturanga  the  moves  of  tlM 
men  were  almost  the  same  as  in  the  present 
game,  but  it  was  played  by  4  persons,  and  the 
combatants  determined  what  piece  to  move  by 
the  throw  of  a  die.  2.  The  age  of  the  $KaU 
ranj^  or  medieeval  game,  embracing  the  period 
between  the  6th  and  16th  centuries.  In  the 
8hatrax\j  the  game  was  reduced  to  a  contest  be- 
tween 2  persons,  and  .the  element  of  chance 
was  discarded.  Early  in  this  stage  of  its  his- 
tory Ihe  ffame  passed  eastward  into  China  and 
Japan,  where  m  the  lapse  of  time  it  has  been 
considerably  modified,  and  westward  through 
Persia  and  Byzantium  into  Europe,  where  it 
became,  during  the  middle  ages,  the  fiivorite 
in-door  pastime  of  the  court  and  the  cloister. 
8.  Modern  chess  includes  the  period  from  the 
commencement  of  the  16th  century  to  the 
present  day.  It  Is  distinguished  by  some 
changes  in  the  fundamental  laws  of  the  game, 
such  as  an  increase  in  the  powers  of  the  queen 
and  bishop,  and  the  introduction  of  castling. — 
Chess  is  now  cultivated  by  all  civilized  nations, 
and  its  theory  and  practice  have  been  investi- 
gated by  innumerable  writers  of  ability.  The 
most  prominent  are,  among  Asiatics,  Ali  Shat- 
ra^ji,  Suli,  Damiri,  Sokeiker,  Rhazes,  Ibn- 
8herf-Mohammed,  and  Ghulam  Kassim ;  and 
among  Europeans,  Jacobus  de  Ces»^  Conrad 
von  Ammenhusen,  Alfonso  the  Wise,  Lnoena, 
and  Yicent,  before  the  close  of  the  15th  cen- 
tury ;  Damiano,  Buy  Lopez,  and  Gianuzio,  in 
the  16th  century;  8alvio,  Carrera,  Augustus 
duke  of  Brunswick,  Greco,  and  Saul,  in  the  17th 
oenturr ;  Bertin,  Stamma^  Philidor,  Del  Rio, 
LoUi,  Ponziani,  Cozio   6tem,  Zuylen  van  Nie- 


yeld.  and  Allgaier,  in  the  ISth  oentmy;  and 
Koch,  Sarratt  Cochrane,  Lewis,  BOgaer.Voa 
der  Lasa,  Bleaow,  Alexandre,  Walker,  Jiaisek* 
Calvi,  and  Staunton,  in  the  19th.  The  poeCiy 
of  chess  has  been  illustrated  by  Vidai,  Mlddto- 


ton,  Tuccius,  Kochanowski,  Sir  William  Jooml 
C^ratti,  M^,  D'Arblay,  Slous,  Tomlinaao.  ad 
others.    Sarrasin,  Freret,  Hyde,  Severino,  LaOh 


nitz,  Jones,  Wahl,  Twiss,  Madden,  Bland,  ao^ 
most  thoroughly  of  aU,  Forbes,  have  exploraa 
its  history.  The  most  famous  plaven  ci  tlM 
last  400  years  have  been  Paoli  Boi,  Leooaido 
^  Cutri,  Salvio,  Del  Rio,  and  Dubois,  of  Italy; 
Rny  Lopez  and  Xerone  of  Spain;  Legal,  PhSi- 
dor,  DeschapeUes,  and  La  Bourdonnaia,  cl 
France;  Cunningham,  Stair,  Janssen,  Sarratt^ 
McDonnell,  and  Staunton,  of  En^and;  ADgaiei; 
Bilguer,  Hanstein,  Mayet,  Von  der  Lasa,  A»lei»- 
sen,  Liu^,  and  Ilarwitz,  of  Germany ;  Petroff 
and  Kieaeritzky,  of  Russia ;  Szen  and  L6weo- 
thal,  of  HungaiT ;  Stein,  of  Holland ;  Stamniai 
(Mf  Syria;  and  Morphy,  of  America.  During  tba 
present  century  the  popularity  of  the  gama 
nas  largely  increased,  owing  to  the  establiili- 
ment  of  chess  periodicals,  to  the  interest  at- 
taching to  public  contests  between  great  pUnr- 
ers  or  between  different  dubs,  and  to  tha 
influence  of  assemblies  or  conventions  of  ama- 
teurs, such  as  the  tournament  held  at  Londoa 
in  1851,  and  the  congress  which  met  at  New 
York  in  1857. — Chess  is  played  by  2  persons  on 
a  board  of  64  alternately  white  and  blade 
squares,  each  player  having  16  men,  8  pieces 
and  8  pawns.  The  player,  having  placed  Iba 
board  so  that  he  has  a  white  corner  square  at  hk 
right  hand,  may  place  the  white  men  as  fol- 
lows :  the  qneen^s  rook  in  the  left  hand  comer 
nearest  him ;  the  queen^s  knight  in  the  square 
next  to  it;  then  successively,  the  aueen^s  bishopi, 
the  queen,  the  king,  the  king  s  bishop,  the 
king^s  knight,  and  the  king^s  rook,  until  he 
reaches  the  right  side  of  the  board.  The  white 
pawns  are  then  placed  on  the  8  squares  im- 
mediately in  front  of  the  pieces ;  and  the  black 
pieces  and  pawns  are  to  be  arranged  in  the  same 
manner  on  the  opposite  side  of  Uie  board.  The 
following  rules  describe  the  moves  of  the 
man,  and  the  laws  of  the  game  : 

1.  Tb*  rook  moTM  In  ttraiclit  Hum  jMrftOel  with  tb*  Mrs 
of  the  board.  8.  Tbe  knight  mores  from  the  eqaare  opoa 
which  it  standi,  to  an  j  one  of  a  different  eolor,  at  a  dirtenca 
of  three  eauaree,  eoantlni;  tbe  one  from'  wkleb  It  etarla. 
8.  Tbe  bunop  mores  diafonallj,  forward  and  backward, 
in  a  line  composed  of  sqoares  of  a  like  eolor.  4  Tbe  qtM>^ 
mores  at  pleasure,  either  like  the  rook  or  blsbof^  &.  TW 
kln^  mores  one  square  in  anr  direction.  All  tha  jkmom 
capture  in  the  same  direction  U  which  tbej  more.    C  TW 


pawn  DMTes  directlr  forward ;  its  first  move  may  be  either 
Vnt«    "  ' .-  « -- 

CU>tl] 

left,  one  square  forward.    All  tbe  men  captnrc,  bj  remotlaf 


one  or  two  sonares, 
one  square.   The  pawn 


each  succeeding  more  is  United  tm 
>tnres  diagonallj,  to  the  right  or 


the  ceptured  man  and  plaeinf  the  ci^itnrlng  one  on  tka 


square  thus  rendered  racant.    No  man  can  pass  oyer  aar 

eer 

ibe  king  and  rook  at  the  same  time.    Castling  on  tbe  kli^ 
olii 


occupied  squares,  except  the  knight,  the  more  of  wbl< 

Sece  hss  no  such  restriction.— Castling  is  a  double  more  nt 
« ^ 


•Ida  is  performed  bj  morinc  the  king  to  king's  kntgbfb 
square  (r  1  or  c  6X  and  the  king^  rook  to  king's  bishop's 
square  (Tl  or  f  8);  on  the  queen's  side,  bj  moving  tbe  kinr 
to  qnecn*s  bishop^  square  (e  1  or  c  6X  and  the  queen's  roai 
to  queen's  square  (d  1  or  d  %\  Castling  Is  nermittsd  ta 
eithMBr  plajer  once  during  the  game,  under  the  IbUowing 
eoDdiOons:  L  Keithar  of  the  castlinf  piaeet  eaa  bare  baaa 
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the  mnscles  pertaining  to  the  ribs ;  the  dorsal 
portion  of  toe  spinal  column  completes  the 
walls  of  the  chest  behind,  and  the  stemam 
completes  them  in  front.  The  neck  connects 
the  chest  with  the  head,  and  the  midriff  or  dia- 
phragm divides  internally  the  cavity  of  the 
chest  from  that  of  the  abdomen.  The  npper 
portion  of  the  chest,  between  the  spine,  first 
ribs,  and  the  stemnm,  fonns  an  aperture 
through  which  the  trachea  passes  from  the  throat 
into  the  lungs,  and  the  great  arteries  and  veins 
of  the  head,  neck,  and  arms  pass  out  of  the 
chest  from  the  heart  and  main  vessels.  The 
spaces  between  these  vessels  and  the  bones  are 
occupied  bj  the  oesophagus,  by  certain  nerves 
and  ronsdes,  and  by  what  is  termed  cellular  or 
connective  tissue.  The  whole  chest  thus  forma 
a  cavity  closed  on  all  sides,  but  allowiuff  the 
parage  of  certain  tubes  or  vessels  through  the 
npper  and  the  lower  portion  of  its  walls,  such 
as  the  trachea,  oesophagus,  blood-vessels,  nerves, 
&c.  This  cavity  contains  within  it  8  subordi- 
nate cavities,  the  middle  one  containing  the 
heart  sheathed  in  the  pericardium,  and  each  of 
the  2  cavities  at  the  sides  containing  one  of 
the  lungs,  sheathed  by  the  pleural  serous  mem- 
branes, and  called  the  pleural  cavities.  Each 
lung  is  hung,  as  it  were,  in  its  appropriate  cavity 
by  its  bronchus  from  the  trachea,  and  by  the 
trunks  of  its  pulmonary  artery  and  veins,  which, 
enclosed  together  by  connective  tissue,  form 
what  b  called  the  root  of  the  lung.  For  the 
Bake  of  easv  motion,  the  wall  of  the  cavity  is 
lined,  and  the  surface  of  the  lung  is  covered  by 
a  very  fine  smooth  membrane  called  the  pleara, 
the  contiguous  surfaces  of  which  are  moistened 
with  a  sort  of  dew  to  prevent  friction  from 
alternate  respiratory  motions  of  the  chest  and 
lungs.  The  pleural  cavities  being  completely 
closed  on  all  sides,  no  air  can  enter  them,  bat 
the  lung  in  each  cavity  communicates  with  the 
externd  air  by  means  of  its  bronchial  tubes 
leading  to  the  trachea  and  larjrnz,  through 
which  the  air  passes,  not  into  the  cavity  of  the 
chest,  but  into  the  interior  of  the  lung.  In 
their  medium  state,  the  lungs  of  a  person  of 
ordinary  size  and  in  good  hedth  contain  about 
12  pints  of  air.  In  easy  breathing,  about  a 
pint  is  drawn  into  them  at  each  inspiration; 
out  this  may  vary  from  1  to  7  pints,  according 
to  the  efforts  made  fur  musooiar  exertion,  or 
during  singing,  or  before  coughing.  The  limit 
which  the  rigidity  of  the  walls  of  the  chest  sets 
to  the  elastic  collapse  of  the  lungs  is  never 
reached  in  ordinary  respiration,  but  sometimes 
very  nearly  approached  in  the  efforts  of  cough- 
ing and  sneedng. 

CHESTER.  I.  A  8.  E.  oo.  of  Penn.,  bounded 
8.  and6.E.  byMd.andDeL,KE.bythe8ehuyl. 
kill  river^.  by  Ootorara  creek,  and  drained  by 
French,  Elk,  and  the  sonrces  of  Brandywine 
creeks ;  area  788  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1860, 66,488.  It 
formed  one  of  the  8  original  counties  of  the  prov- 
ince established  bv  William  Penn  in  1682,  and 
was  named  after  the  city  of  Chester  in  Eng^d. 
The  surface  is  much  diversified.    A  rich  lime- 


stone TaUer  about  2  in.  wide,  «ztflBfiiif  torn 
the  Schuylkill  to  the  Sosaoeliaiina,  diTite  the 
county  into  2  nearlv  equal  puts,  or  which  the 
8.  is  rolling  or  gently  undulating;  with  rich  d»- 
posita  of  curomate  of  iron,  yaloable  poreaiiia 
day,  and  gneiss ;  while  the  N.  k  mggtd  aid 
contains  gneiss,  sandstone,  red  shiie.  ooPfMr,  aid 
abundance  of  lead  and  iron.  The  K.  W.  boa 
ary  informed  by  a  low  ridge  called  Wekh  i 
tain.  Beside  the  minerus  aboye 
there  are  silver,  zinc,  titaninm,  jdroon, 
chalcedony,  amethyst,  sapphire,  and  beryL 
yalley  yields  excellent  limestoDe  and  bm 
Agriculture  is  carried  to  great  periectioo,  i 
the  productions  in  1860  were  1,889,4M  1mhL„ 
of  Indian  com,  647,498  of  wheat,  1,14S,71S  oT 
oats,  170,620  of  potatoes,  and  22,788  pooids  of 
wocl.  There  were  1 66  ffrist  milk,  88  saw  wiOk^ 
8  iron  founderies,  20wo<MlenfiM;tofiea»  16  eoCtaB 
fiustories,  27  tanneries,  6  newspaper  olllosa»  160 
churches,  and  11,860  pupils  attending  pohfie 
schools.  The  county  is  trayened  by  the  rmuL 
Central  and  the  West  Chester  rulroads^  and  by 
the  proposed  route  of  the  Philadelnhl*  sm 
Baltimore  Central  riuhx>ad.  The  Phfladelphia 
and  Readmff  railroad  passes  along  Its  K.  IL 
border.  Yiuley  Forge  and  Paoli,  of  re^obaAm- 
ary  fame,  are  in  this  county,  which  ako  torn- 
tains  the  bir^lace  of  Gen.  Anthony  Wi^aa. 
Capital,  West  Chester.  II.  A  north^n  district  cf 
8.(;.,bounded  E.by  the  Catawba,  and  W.  by  Broai 
river;  area  570 sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1850,  18,0i8i,  d 
whom  9,887  were  slaves.  The  sorfaoe  is  a»- 
even,  the  soil  is  fertile,  and  the  prodoetioiia  hi 
1850  were  573,070  bushels  of  Indian  com,  M^- 
750  of  sweet  potatoes,  1,1 10  pounds  of  riea,CM 
17,810  bales  of  cotton.  There  were  28  griil 
mills,  12  saw  mills,  19  churches,  1  newmpv 
office,  and  418  pupils  attending  pnblie  senook. 
The  county  is  traversed  bf  the  Oharlotta  end 
South  Carolina  railroad.  It  was  settled  in  1750 
by  emigrants  from  Yirgink  and  Poinsylynniib 
Capital,  Chesterville. 

CHESTER,  a  flourishing  poatboron^  d 
Delaware  co.,  Penn.,  pop.  in  1850,  lt667,  aitn»> 
ted  on  the  Delaware  river  and  on  the  Philndsi 
phia  and  Wilmington  railroad,  k  the  nldesl 
town  in  the  state.  It  was  settled  by  Uie  Swedes 
in  1643,  and  was  originally  caUed  Upland.  Tha 
provisional  assembly  was  held  here  mider  tha 
government  of  William  Penn  in  1682.  It  waatha 
county  seat  of  Chester  county  until  Ddnwart 
county  waa  organized  in  1789,  when  it  beeame 
its  (^ital,  and  remained  so  until  reeent^. 

CHESTER,  an  episcopal  dty,  port,  pnriin- 
mentary  and  municipal  borough  of  faigjiid^ 
capital  of  the  county  of  Chester,  and  a  ooon^ 
in  itself,  situated  on  the  Dee,  17  m.  8.  8.  £.  df 
Liverpool,  and  164  m.  N.  W.  of  London ;  pop. 
in  1851, 27,766.  It  was  a  Roman  station  e^M 
Deva  or  Deca  Castra;  was  known  to  the  Britona 
as  C<ur  Lleonvawr,  and  by  the  Saxons  waa 
styled  Leganeater  or  Leg^ceUer,  It  stands  on 
a  high  rock,  nearly  encompassed  by  the  Dea^ 
and  surrounded  by  walls  and  towers,  tha  anb- 
tftmcture  of  which  k  probably  Roman,  whila 
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Ilia  upper  portions  date  from  t]ie  time  of 
EdwArd  L  Thoie  walls  are  in  excellent  preeer- 
vaiion,  and  are  tbonght  to  be  the  most  perfect 
nmaina  of  ancient  fortification  in  England. 
'Dtbj  are  from  5  to  8  feet  thick,  and  on  their 
tommit  is  a  walk  with  paraoets,  from  which 
maj  bo  <^tained  exteosive  and  b^ntiful  views. 
Tbe  tpaee  which  they  endose  is  a  parallelo- 
gram, pUnoed  like  the  Roman  campe,  with  a 
gitawiqr  in  the  middle  of  each  side,  and  2  main 
itnata  iaterseoting  at  right  angles  in  the  centre 
flf  tba  town.  These  are  remarkable  for  being 
mak  fur  b^w  the  lowest  inhabited  portions  of 
tba  iMNiBeiv  A^  below  the  fbotwaja,  which  are 
within  piaisaa  called  rows.  The  latter  consist 
of  broad  paTod  walks  nndemeath  the  2d  floors 
of  the  booteSi  with  balustrades  in  front,  and 
ahops  OQ  the  inner  side.  There  are  stalo 
ways  aft  uiterrals  leading  down  to  the  road, 
wliers  there  are  also  some  shops.  The  side 
streets  mn  aft  ririit  angles,  and  like  the  main 
avemies  are  mos^  weU  paved  and  lighted  with 
fSBL  A  good  sopplj  of  water  is  obtained  from 
the  Dee.  In  addition  to  many  cnrions  wooden 
dwelling  booses  of  venerable  age,  Ohester  con- 
taios  nnmecoQS  ol^eots  interesting  to  the  anti- 
qoary.  A  roond  tower  connected  with  the 
walls  bears  an  inscription  stating  tiiat  from  its 
snmmit  BSng  Chailes  beheld  the  defeat  of  his 
armjoo  Bowton  Moor  in  1645.  In  Bridge 
street  are  a  Roman  hypoeatutttm  and  sweating 
ehamber  in  remarkably  good  preservation.  The 
eartle,  originaUy  built  by  Hugh  Lupus,  earl  of 
Ohester,  and  governor  of  the  provmce  under 
William  the  Oooqneror,  has  been  almost  wholly 
jeeoostmeted  in  modem  times,  and  is  now  used 
as  the  shire  ball,  county  gaol,  armory,  and  bar- 
radn.  Near  the  castie  a  handsome  stone  bridge 
eroans  the  Dee  with  a  single  arch  of  200  feet 
span.  The  Chester  and  Holyhead  rtulway, 
which  has  here  one  of  the  largest  stations  in 
tba  Idngdom,  also  crosses  the  Dee  on  an  iron 
girder  bridgcu  The  cathedral,  originaUy  the 
abbey  of  St  Werburgh,-  built  for  the  Benedio- 
tines  In  1098  by  Hugh  Lupus,  assisted  hj  St. 
Anselm,  is  a  remarkable  Gothic  structure,  full 
of  interesting  memorials.  There  are  11  other 
Aorehes^  9  of  which  are  parochial,  the  most 
inportaat  beins  St.  John^s  collegiate  church, 
cnoe  considered  the  cathedral  It  is  a  very 
ancient  bnildin^c,  parUy  in  ruins,  and  was  men- 
tiooed  in  the  Domesday  survey.  The  arches 
and  piers  of  the  nave  are  probably  Norman ; 
tbe  dioir  has  been  rebuilt,  and  the  transepts 
were  entirely  destroyed  at  the  reformation. 
The  Roman  Catholics  and  dissenters  have  a 
nomber  of  places  of  wor^ipw  There  is  a  gram- 
mar school,  founded  in  the  time  of  Henry  YlU., 
and  called  the  king*s  school  It  is  under  the 
direction  of  the  dean  and  chapter  of  the  cathe- 
dral, is  free  to  24  foundation  scholars,  and  has 
5  exhibitions  and  an  income  from  endowment 
of  £6S  per  annum.  Among  the  other  institu- 
tions are  a  normal  college,  many  charity  schools, 
an  infirmary,  house  of  industry,  alms  houses, 
linen  hall,  exchange^  union  hall  and  commercial 


hall,  mechanics*  institute  and  museum,  a  govern- 
ment school  of  art,  library,  savings  bank,  theatre, 
and  public  baths.  There  are  2  public  parks 
and  a  cemetery  in  the  environs,  and  not  far  dis- 
tant are  Saighton  Grange,  a  curious  manor 
house  once  belonging  to  the  abbey  of  St.  Wer- 
bnr^,  and  Eaton  hall,  the  seat  of  the  marquis 
of  Westminster.  Famous  races  have  been  hdd 
here  from  a  remote  date;  fairs  for  the  sale  of 
cheese  take  place  monthly,  other  fcdrs  8  times 
a  year,  and  markets  twice  a  week.  Ship-build- 
ing, formerly  on  the  decline,  has  been  revived 
by  judicious  improvements  in  the  river  Dee. 
The  otiier  branches  of  industry  are  rope  and 
sail  making,  and  the  manufacture  of  paint,  shot^ 
lead  pipes,  whips,  thread,  gloves,  and  tobacca 
The  exports  are  cheese,  lead,  calamine,  copper 
plates,  cast  iron,  and  coal ;  the  imports,  butter, 
provisions,  hides,  tallow,  timber,  iron,  hemp, 
hops,  wine,  and  oil.  The  registered  shipping 
of  the  port,  Dec.  81,  1866,  amonnted  to  120 
vessels,  tonnage  7,658;  entered  from  foreign 
ports  during  the  year,  4  vessels,  tonnage  590 ; 
cleared  for  foreign  ports,  8  vessels,  tonnage  895 ; 
coasting  vessels  entered,  1,490,  tonnage  75,065 ; 
coasting  vessels  cleared,  1,769,  tonnage  81,020. 
Chester  is  connected  by  the  Ellesmere  canal 
with  Liverpool,  and  by  railway  with  Liverpool, 
Holyhead,  Shrewsbury,  and  Crewe.  It  gives 
the  title  of  earl  to  the  prince  of  Wales,  and 
sends  2  members  to  the  house  of  commons.— 
In  1858  was  published  in  London,  "  The  Medi- 
ttval  Architecture  of  Chester,"  by  John  Henry 
Parker,  with  an  introduction  by  the  Rev.  Francis 
Grosvenor. 

CHESTER-LE-STREET  (Saxon,  C<mee6a$tre\ 
a  village  and  parish  of  England,  co.  of  Durham, 
on  a  IU>man  military  road,  and  near  an  ancient 
Roman  station,  6  m.  N.  of  the  town  of  Durham ; 

n.  of  village  in  1851,2,580.  Its  parish  church, 
icated  to  St.  Cuthbert,  whose  remains  are  said 
to  have  rested  here  for  113  years  before  their  re- 
moval to  Durham,  and  to  St.  Mary,  is  an  imposing 
Gothic  building,  with  a  handsome  tower,  and  a 
spire  156  feet  high.  It  contains  the  stone  effi- 
gies of  tiie  lords  of  Lumley,  14  in  number,  from 
Lyulph,  the  Saxon  founder  of  the  family,  to  the 
time  of  Elizabeth.  The  see  of  a  bishop  was  re- 
moved hither  from  Lindisfi^e  in  882,  and  re- 
mained until  995,  when  the  prelate  and  clergy 
were  expelled  by  the  Danes.  The  bishopric 
was  then  fixed  at  Durham.  The  viUage  is  light-  ^ 
ed  with  gas,  and  contains  one  or  two  chapels,  an 
endowed  school,  a  mechanics'  institute,  a  library, 
a  savings  bank,  and  manufactories  of  rope,  niuls, 
and  tiles.  There  are  coal  mines,  brass  and  iron 
works,  com  mills,  paper  mills,  fire-brick  yards, 
a  steam  engine  manufactory,  and  a  productive 
salt  spring  in  the  vicinity.  Near  hero  also  are 
Lumley  castie,  a  seat  of  tiieearl  of  Scarborough; 
Lambton  hall,  belonging  to  the  earl  of  Dur- 
ham, and  Ravensworth  castle,  one  of  Lord  Ra- 
vensworth's  residences.  The  first  mentioned  is 
an  interesting  building,  supposed  to  have  been 
founded  in  the  14th  century. 
CHESTERFIELD.     L  A  S.  E.  co.  of  Va., 
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bounded  by  the  Appomattox  on  the  8.,  b^^  James 
river  on  the  N.  E. ;  area  800  m.  m, ;  pop.  in  1860, 
17,489,  of  whom  8,616  were  slaTea.  The  tiarhoe 
is  uneyen  and  most  of  the  soil  poor,  thoagh  the 
river  bottoms  are  fertile.  Coal  is  found  in  large 
qaantities.  The  county  yielded  in  1860,  883,- 
988  bushels  of  com,  95,876  of  whe^  116,690 
of  oats,  and  218,662  pounds  of  tobacoa  There 
were  84  churches,  and  667  pupils  attending 
public  schools.  Chesterfield  was  formed  from 
Uenrico  county  in  1748.  Capital,  Chesterfield 
Court  House.  Value  of  real  estate  in  1866, 
14,809,106.  II.  A  N.E.  district  of  South  Caro- 
lina, bordering  on  North  Carolina ;  area  868  sq. 
m. ;  pop.  in  1860,  10,790,  of  whom  8,894  were 
slaves.  It  is  much  diversified  by  hills  and  val- 
leys, and  fertile  near  the  streams.  Great  Pe- 
dee  river  bounds  it  on  the  N.  £.,  and  it  is 
drained  by  a  number  of  small  creeks.  In  1860 
it  produced  8,194  bales  of  cotton,  267,661  bush- 
els of  com,  12,694  of  wheat,  41,268  of  oats, 
and  66,484  of  sweet  potatoes.  There  were  26 
churches  in  the  district,  and  866  pupils  attend- 
ing public  schools.  Capital,  Chesterfield  Court 
House. 

CHESTERFIELD,  a  town,  parish,  and  muni- 
cipal borough  of  England,  co.  of  Derby,  situat- 
ed on  the  Midland  railway,  at  the  junction  of 
the  rivers  Hipper  and  Bother,  20  m.  N.  of 
Derby;  pop.  in  1861,  7,101.  The  town  is 
tolerably  well  paved,  lighted  with  gas,  and  sup- 
plied with  water.  The  houses  are  of.  brick  or 
stone,  irregularly  but  substantially  built,  and 
roofed  with  tiles  or  slates.  The  parish  church, 
a  Gothic  building  of  the  18th  century,  with  a 
twisted  spire  covered  with  lead,  2  other 
churches,  a  new  and  an  old  town  hall,  various 
chapels,  a  handsome  school  house  for  a  free 
grammar  school  founded  under  Elizabeth,  alms 
houses,  a  savings  bank,  and  a  mechanics*  insti- 
tute, are  the  chief  buildings  of  note.  The  man- 
ufactures are  lace,  dlk,  gingham,  and  earthen- 
ware. Considerable  trade  is  carried  on  in  malt, 
and  the  coal  mines,  quarries,  and  smelting  frir- 
naces  of  the  vicinity  afford  employment  for  the 
lower  classes.  The  Chesterfield  canal  connects 
the  town  with  the  river  Trent  This  place 
gives  the  title  of  earl  to  a  branch  of  the  Stan- 
hope family. 

CHESTERFIELD,  Philip  Dobiob  Staw- 
HOPi,  4th  earl  of,  bom  in  London,  Sept  22. 
1694.  died  March  24^  1778.  He  was  educated 
at  Cambridge,  and  having  early  entered  public 
life,  was  on  two  occasions  sent  as  ambassador  to 
Holland.  He  afterward  became  lord  lieutenant 
of  Ireland,  and  finallv  secretary  of  state.  He 
retired  from  official  life  in  1748,  but  still  con- 
tinued to  give  attention  to  public  affairs  until 
incurable  deafness  caused  him  to  pass  into  pri- 
vate life.  He  was  remarkable  for  sparkling 
wit,  elegant  manners,  solid  talents,  and  atten- 
tion to  business.  His  administration  of  the 
difficult  and  responsible  duties  of  viceroy  of 
Irehind  was  very  able.  In  Enriand  he  fiUed 
the  highest  office;  and  in  1761,  after  his 
retirement,  he  introduced,  together  with  the 


earl  of  ICacdesfield,  the  bill  for  the 
tion  of  tlite  calendar,  the  errors  in  which  M 
long  been  notorious.  Lord  Chesterfield,  beiids 
his  fame  as  a  diplomatist,  has  a  rtpatatio 
as  the  author  of  a  remarkable  series  of  lettsm 
They  are  private  effusions  written  to  his  aoo,  and 
publishea  after  his  death  by  that  son^s  widow. 
They  run  over  a  large  range  of  edncttkm,  Ifc- 
eratare,  politico  and  individuals ;  and  altho*^ 
a  want  of  moral  tone  and  an  ezcMive  nttftlfli 
to  externals  may  be  imputed  to  them.  Dr.  Joldi> 
son  has  said  of  them  that  **  they  oog^  to  he 
studied  by  every  ffentleman.**  A  colleotioo  c^ 
his  letters  to  other  individuals,  his  sneechsi 
and  misodlaneous  writings,  has  been  pnbyibed, 
frill  of  brilliant  wit,  knowledge  of  Uia  worii, 
and  tersely  expressed  views  of  the  jmblie  ncs 
of  Europe.  The  best  editions  of  Lord  Cli«»> 
terfield^s  letters  and  miscellanies  are  by  Lord 
Kahon,  London,  1846  and  1863. 

CHESTERFIELD  INLET,  an  inlet  of  Had- 
son's  bay,  British  North  America,  260  m. 
and  26  m.  across  at  its  widest  part.  It 
the  waters  of  several  rivers,  and  contains  m- 
merous  small  islands. 

CHESTNUT  (eattanea  mm.  Linn. ;  emgitmrn 
vulfforia,  Lamb.i  a  large  and  handsome  tna» 
valuable  both  lor  its  timber  and  froit,  and 
ffrowing  wild  in  Europe  and  the  United  States 
Its  foliage  is  ample  ana  graceful,  with  long  pate* 
Ions  boughs ;  with  oblong-tuiceolate  leavci^  aer^ 
rate  with  pointed  teeth,  and  smoothand  green oa 
both  sides;  with  clusters  of  stenle  flowers ia 
long,  cream-colored,  (^lindrical  catkins;  cad 
with  fertile  flowers  2  or  8  together  in  an  ovtrfi 
prickly  involucre  at  the  bsae  of  the  catkiBiL 
There  is  no  corolla ;  the  calyx  is  5  or  6  k>badl| 
placed  on  the  summit  of  the  8-7  oeUed  ovary; 
and  enclosing  6-20  stamens,  and  1^7  brisd^ 
shaped  stigmas ;  the  nut  is  ovoid,  coriaoeov, 
and  farinaceous.  The  chestnut  is  among  the  bmmI 
beautiftd  of  forest  trees,  and  itf  conspicnovs  In  Um 
landscapes  of  Salvator  Rosa  and  other  maslsnL 
It  is  common  in  the  forests  of  southern  Eoroyi 
from  the  Caucasus  to  England,  preferring  daa» 
sandy  soils  and  the  sides  of  mountuoa,  iM 
avoiding  marshy  regions.  It  k  said  to  hmf% 
been  found  by  the  Romans  first  at  Gastanea,  • 
town  of  Theesaly,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Feuui^ 
whence  the  fruit  was  named  by  them  f>rrfmw 
nuesi.  Some  of  the  oldest  and  largest  trees  ia 
the  world  are  of  this  species.  One  of  the  i 
famous  is  that  bn  Mount  Etna,  which  haa  < 
been  described  by  travellers,  and  can  bei 
from  the  town  of  Act  It  is  160  feet  in  < 
ference,  and  has  a  hollow  trunl^  the  interior  of 
which  serves  as  a  retreat  for  shepherds  cad 
their  flocks.  It  is  called  the  hundred-horit 
chestnu^  from  a  tradition  that  Joanna  of  Arwgm 
once  visited  it,  accompanied  by  all  the  nobim 
of  Catania,  and  that  the  whole  party  fbvM 
protection  beneath  it  from  a  sudden  storm. 
One  of  the  oldest  chestnut  trees  in  Endand  ia 
at  Tortworth,  in  Gloucestershire,  which  was  • 
boundary  mark  in  the  reign  of  King  John ;  and 
in  France  there  is  a  remanaUa  one  at  Saiiosm^ 
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fliidi  18  bdiered  to  be  about  1,000  years  old^ 
ndii  stai  yery  prodoctiye.    This  tree  ftimishes 
ntBodlent  aod  dnrmble  timber,  which  has  been 
tlhBoght  to  be  the  material  of  the  roof  of  West- 
oioiter  abbey,  and  of  the  ohuroh  at  Great 
Yiimoath,  erected  in  the  reign  of  William 
Sofiu;  but  the  wood  referred  to  is  more  proh- 
ibit a  96oies  of  oak.    The  firait  is  eaten  either 
BW,  boued,  or  roasted,  or  is  ground  into  meal, 
nd  pmViingi,  cakea,  and  bread  made  from  it 
U  aboandi  eipeoially  in  Fhtnoe,  on  the  banks 
of  the  Bbine,  and  on  the  slopes  of  the  Jura,  the . 
FjHn/imt  and  the  Alps ;  and  of  the  numerous 
ftcDflh  yarietiea  the  most  esteemed  is  the 
Monvflb    The  Amerioan  ohestnut  has  some- 
tunes  been  distinguiahed  from  the  European  as 
adktiDct  species,  but  upon  insufficient  grounds. 
It  has,  howeyer,  smaller  and  sweeter  nuts.  It  is 
iMmd  in  rocky  or  hilly  woods  from  Maine  to 
Mkiilgan  and  Kentucky,  and  its  wood  is  chiefly 
in  esteem  ibr  posts  and  rails  to  construct  fences. 
— There  is  a  smaller  American  species,  the  chin- 
gn^iin  nut  (eoikmea  pumila,  Micbaux),  found 
nom  Ohio  to  southern  Pennsylyania,  growing 
from   6  to   M   feet  high,   haying  its   leayes 
wbitenefdowny  underneath,  and  a  solitary  nut 
not  half  ao  large  as  tbe  conmion  diestnnt,  and 
reiy  sweet  and  agreeable  to  eat 

GHEYAIIER,  Michel,  a  French  political 
iwwiamist,  bom  in  Limof^  Jan.  18,  1806, 
atndied  aft  the  polytechnic  and  the  mining 
aohoolfl^  and  was  appointed  engineer  in  the  de- 
partmant  of  Nord*  After  the  reyolntion  of  July, 
iSM^  he  Joined  the  dimples  of  St  Simon,  and 
waa  intrusted  with  the  ediuvship  of  their  offi- 
cial organ,  tlie  GMe.  He  participated  in  all 
the  proceedings  of  the  apexes  of  the  new 
&ith,  and  also  'tiad  his  share  of  the  pnenalties 
they  incured,  being  sentenced  to  a  year's  im- 
prisonment ;  but  he  was  leniently  dealt  with  by 
the  goyemment,  and  released  at  the  expiration 
of  6  montha.  He  was  now  sent  to  the  United 
States  by  M.  Thiers,  then  minister  of  commerce, 
with  tiie  soedal  mission  of  acquainting  himself 
with  the  American  system  of  railroads.  He 
arriyed  in  2^ew  York  toward  the  end  of  1832 ; 
trayelled  during  2  years  oyer  the  United  States, 
Mexico,  and  Cuba,  and  presented  the  results  of 
his  obseryations  to  the  French  public  in  a  series 
of  letters  in  the  Journal  des  deSats,  which  were 
hi  1886  published  in  book  form,  under  the  title 
of  Lettret  tur  VAmhique  du  nord.  Another 
work,  .De9  inUrSU  maUrieUen  France^  which  ap- 
peared in  1888,  a  brilliant  sketch  of  the  internal 
nnproyements  planned  by  M.  M0I6,  was  re- 
oeiyed  with  equal  fayor.  In  1840  Cheyalier 
entered  the  council  of  state  and  the  superior 
board  of  agriculture  and  trade,  succeeded  M. 
BciEi  in  the  professorship  of  political  economy 
at  the  college  of  France,  and  a  few  months  later 
was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  chief  engineer  of 
mines.  In  his  ffuUnre  et  description  des  votes  de 
communication  aux  J^tats  Unis,  which  appeared 
in  1840-'42  in  2  yols.,  he  gives  a  full  account  of 
the  histoTjj  establishment,  construction,  and  ma- 
Aigemeat  of  American  railroads,  with  a  yiew 


oftheir  influence  upon  social  intercourse.  His 
lectures  .at  the  college  of  France,  meanwhile, 
became  yery  popular  among  the  learned  classes, 
and  were  attended  not  only  by  crowds  of  young 
men,  but  by  all  who  took  any  interest  in  questions 
of  political  economy.  Notwithstanding  his  en- 
gagements as  professor  and  councillor  of  state, 
he  neyer  ceased  his  contributions  to  the  Jour- 
nal da  debats.  In  1845  he  was  elected  to  the 
chamber  of  deputies  by  the  department  of 
Ayeyron ;  but  his  free  trade  doctrines  preyent- 
ed  his  rejection.  He  has  since  become  the 
standard-bearer  of  the  free  trade  party,  ad- 
yocating  his  opinions  in  the  Journal  det  dibats^ 
or  occasional  pamphlets.  The  Beime  dea  deum 
mondes  is  also  the  recipient  of  his  communica- 
tions; here  it  was  that,  after  the  reyolntion  of 
1848,  he  entered  the  lists  against  Louis  Blanc 
and  the  doctrines  supported  by  him  in  the  con- 
ferences at  the  Luxem  Dourg ;  the  papers  direct- 
ed against  the  socialist  apostle  were  entitled 
Question  des  tra/oaiUeurSy  and  had  their  comple- 
ment in  the  Lettres  sur  Vorganisaiian  du  tra- 
vail, which  appeared  in  the  Dibats.  This  con- 
test, in  which  M.  Oheyalier  eyinced  anti-reyo- 
lutionary  sympathies^  caused  his  dismissal  from 
his  profdssorship  during  the  proyisional  goyern- 
ment;  but  he  has  regained  official  fayor  since 
the  establishment  of  the  empire,  haying  been 
reinstated  in  his  chair  at  the  college  of  France, 
and  his  seat  at  the  council  of  state.  In  1861  he 
was  elected  a  member  of  the  academy  of  moral 
and  political  sciences.  Beside  the  works  already 
mentioned,  we  must  cite  Visthme  de  Panama^ 
suvoi  d^un  aperfu  sur  Visthme  de  Sue9  (Paris, 
1844) ;  La  ItbertS  aux  ^tats  Uhis  (1849) ;  j&b- 
amen  du  systime  commercial  eonnu  sous  le  nom  de 
systhne  proteeteur  (1851)  and  Questions  poli- 
ttques  et  sociales  (1852). 

OHEVAUX-DE-FRISE,  a  military  appli- 
ance formed  by  a  number  of  pikes  or  spears 
radiating  from  a  centre  beam,  and  intended  to 
form  a  fence  imperyious  to  cayalry.  A  series 
of  them,  connected  by  chains,  is  placed  in  the 
ditch,  on  the  berme,  at  the  entrance  or  behind 
the  glacis  of  a  field  fort,  or  in  the  breach.  At 
the  siege  of  Badinoz,  cheyaux  formed  of  sword- 
blades  stuck  in  joists  of  timber  were  success- 
folly  employed  to  stop  breaches.  Modem  che- 
yaux-de-frise  are  formed  of  4rinch  iron  axles,  6 
feet  in  length,  carrying  12  spears  of  4  feet  9 
inches,  and  weighing  65  lbs.  They  are  little 
used,  being  easily  knocked  to  pieces  by  artillery. 

CHEVERUS,  JxAN  Louis  Amns  Madbleinb 
LEFfeBTBB  DK,  a  Frcuch  cardinal,  and  the  first 
Catholic  bishop  of  Boston,  Mass.,  bom  at  May- 
enne,  Jan.  28,  1768,  died  at  Bordeaux,  July 
19, 1836.  After  completing  his  classical  and 
theological  studies,  he  was  admitted  to  the 
priesthood  in  1790,  and  officiated  for  some 
time  as  a  curate  at  Mayenne;  but  on  his  re- 
fusal to  take  the  oath  ordered  by  the  assem- 
bly, he  left  France  and  sought  a  refuge  in 
England.  There  he  became  a  teacher  of 
French  and  mathematics  in  a  private  Protestant 
school    In  1795  he  proceeded  to  the  United 
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States,  and  Joined  the  Oatholio  miarion  at  Boa* 
too.  The  membera  of  that  church  were  thea 
but  few  in  number;  his  well-directed  efforts 
gathered  new  adherents,  while  his  affiibUitT, 
simple  and  winning  manners,  fluency  of  speech, 
and  inexhaustible  benevolence,  made  him  popu- 
lar even  among  other  reli^ous  denominations. 
His  labors  were  not  limited  to  the  dtv  of 
Boston ;  he  went  to  Newcastle,  Maine,  where 
he  founded  a  Oatholic  church,  and  then  spent  8 
months  in  successful  missionary  labors  among 
the  Indians  on  the  Penobscot  river,  and  in  the 
vicinity  of  Passamaquoddy  bay.  He  was  recalled 
to  Boston,  where  the  yellow  fever  was  then 
raging  with  great  severity,  and  on  this  occasion 
he  gave  renewed  evidence  of  courage,  devotion, 
and  benevolence,  which  extended  to  all  persons 
without  distinction  of  creed.  When  he  opened 
a  subscription  for  the  building  of  a  Catholic 
church  in  Boston,  he  found  assistance  even 
among  Protestants,  President  John  Adams  head- 
ing the  list  It  was  probably  then  that  he  wrote 
to  a  friend :  '*  In  this  country,  where  a  few  years 
ago  a  Oatholic  church  was  cursed  by  all,  and  a 
Oatholic  priest  abhorred,  we  are  now  respected, 
loved,  and  highly  esteemed ;  eveiy  one  behaves 
with  consideration  toward  us."  In  1 806  he  was 
appointed  by  Pius  VII.  first  bishop  of  Boston, 
and  was  consecrated  as  such  notwithstanding 
his  entreaties  and  objections.  This  promotion 
did  not  alter  his  mode  of  life ;  his  episcopal  res- 
idence was  but  a  small,  scantily  fumishea  room, 
where  he  was  always  ready  to  receive  those 
in  need  of  assistance  or  of  spiritual  consolation. 
He  continued  to  attend  to  the  humblest  duties 
of  the  ministry,  and  to  visit  every  year 
the  Penobscot  Indians.  After  living  in  Boston 
for  nearly  80  years,  he  was  recalled  to  France 
by  Louis  XYIII.,  who  appointed  him  to  the 
bishopric  of  Montauban.  At  the  repeated  en- 
treaties of  the  French  king  and  clergy,  he 
repaired  to  Montauban  hi  1828,  where  he 
soon  gained  the  love  of  his  new  charge.  The 
vicinity  of  Montauban  having  been  devas- 
tated by  a  flood,  the  bishop  opened  his  resi- 
dence as  an  asylum  to  all  the  sufferers.  His 
popularity  throughout  France  became  at  least 
equal  to  that  he  had  enjoyed  in  America.  A 
vacancy  occurring  in  the  archbishopric  of  Bor- 
deaux, he  was  pointed  out  by  public  opinion  as 
the  most  deserving  for  that  important  station ; 
his  nomination  was  consequently  hailed  by  uni- 
versal applause.  He  was  at  the  same  time 
created  a  peer  of  France  bv  Charles  X.,  who 
^  entertained  the  highest  regard  for  the  venerable 
prelate.  His  career  at  Bordeaux  was  signalized 
by  the  establishment  of  several  charitable  insti- 
tutions. YThen  cholera  broke  out  in  that  city, 
his  palace  was  again  turned  into  a  hospital, 
and  at  the  entrance  he  caused  to  be  inscribed 
the  words :  Mauon  de  seeoun.  He  was  also  in- 
strumental in  calming  the  exasperation  of  the 
people,  who  attributed  the  disease  to  poisoning. 
On  the  revolution  of  July  he  lost  his  rank  as 
peer  of  France,  and  declined  receiving  it  back  at 
the  hands  of  Louis  Philippe.    He  had  no  taste 


for  offices  or  honors  of  any  kind.  Iwt  omld  Ml 
prevent  the  kinff  from  soliciting  for  hfan  tbs  dbw 
ni^  of  cardinal.  His  appointment  was  omm- 
mously  assented  to  by  the  pbpular  voies;  tat 
4  months  Uter  he  was  carried  awav  byapo- 
plexY.  Huen-Dubourg  has  written  the  Fit  Ai 
cardinal  de  Cheterus. 

CHEVES.  Langdok,  an  American  «***^~^^ 
bom  at  Rocky  River,  8.  C,  Sept  17, 1778.  W 
at  Columbia,  June  26, 1857.  He  reeriv«d  bit 
little  early  education,  began  to  stody  law  attks 
age  of  18  years,  entered  upon  his  profsHte 
with  superior  natural  qualifications  and  aflv 
severe  discipline,  and  rapidly  attained  tininasea 
and  wealth  in  its  practice.  He  was  sooo  elsotsi 
from  Charleston  to  the  general  assemUy,  d 
which  body  he  became  a  leader.  He  was  a  rs^ 
resentative  in  the  national  congress  before  and 
during  the  war  of  1812,  William  Lowndes  sad 
John  C.  Calhoun  being  among  his  assodalas 
from  South  Carolina,  and  was  asealonssappoft- 
er  of  the  party  which  carried  the  dedsnlioa 
of  war.  His  speech  on  the  merdiants*  bonds  \m 
1811  was  admired  both  ftnr  its  ability  and  eli^ 
quence.  He  was  chairman  of  the  naval  eooH 
mittee  in  1812,  and  of  the  committee  oo  wm 
and  means  in  1818,  and  constantly  opposed  Iha 
restrictive  system.  When  Henry  day  was  sesl 
as  commissioner  to  Ghent,  Mr.  Cheves  m 
ed  him  as  speaker  of  the  house,  being 
by  the  federalists  combined  with  the 
sb^ction  democrats  over  Felix  Grundy,  thees»> 
didate  of  the  strict  administration  ptfty.  Ha 
retained  this  oflSce  till  1^16,  and  not  one  o^  his 
decisions  was  reversed  by  the  boose.  The  bil 
for  the  recharter  of  the  United  States  bank  ia 
1815  was  lost  bv  his  vote.  I^  voted  first  to 
make  a  tie,  and  then  gave  a  second  and 
vote  to  defeat  it.  Declining  a  reflection  to  i 
gress  after  the  dose  of  the  war,  he  was 
one  of  the  superior  judges  of  the  courts  of  law 
of  South  Carolina.  The  national  bank  haviaf 
been  rechartered  in  1816.  that  institution  nndsr 
inludicious  management  nad  become  hard  press* 
ed  and  was  on  the  verge  of  stoppage  in  181IL 
when  Cheves  was  elected  president  of  its  board 
of  directors.  By  a  rigorous  system  of  retrene^ 
ment,  and  by  making  credita  onlv  upon  saf* 
ficieut  securities,  the  bank  was  saved,  and  spedb 
payments  maintained  at  the  principal  centres  of 
commerce;  but  the  public  clamor  increased 
against  the  power  of  an  institution  charged  with 
subjecting  to  itself  all  the  monetary  conoems  of 
the  country,  and  even  the  national  treasary. 
Resigning  this  arduous  ofllce  after  8  years,  be 
became  cnief  commissioner  under  the  treaty  of 
Ghent  for  settling  some  of  itis  provisionsL  He 
returned  to  South  Carolina,  concentrated  Ids 
labors  upon  his  plantation,  and  though  retaining 
his  interest  in  public  affairs,  declined  to  aoe^ 
any  farther  public  ofiice.  Although  as  eariy  as 
1880  he  haa  declared  it  probable  that  a  with* 
drawal  of  the  South  from  the  confederacy  would 
soon  be  the  best  policy,  he  yet  refused  to  sane- 
tion  the  scheme  of  nullification,  which  he  e»> 
teemed  inadequate  to  remedy  the  causes  of  ^s» 
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MiteBi    Thoogfa  idTooating  m  gonthern  con* 
Mmm^,  he  opposed  the  tmsnpported  action  of 
im^  state  aa  aoicida].    In  1860  he  became  a 
defaigitoto  the  Ka^ville  convention,  in  which 
k  tp6k»  with  his  aocostomed  vigor  and  elo- 
foeaee,  and  in  1862  %raa  a  member  of  tlie  state 
0ooTestioQ  of  Soath  Carolina,  in  which  he  ex* 
fflid  his  mflneooe  against  the  idea  of  separate 
Mits  seoassioD.    As  a  literary  man  he  is  known 
Mft  oolj  bj  hia  speeches,  bat  by  many  occasion- 
al Isttm  and  reriews.    He  was  bnried  with 
nbfiB  honors  in  the  Magnolia  cemetery,  near 
OhirlMtnii 

CHEVIOT  HILLS,  a  mountain  range,  extend- 
ing from  N.  K  to  S.  W.  between  England  and 
Seotiand.  They  afford  good  pasturage  for  sheep, 
and  give  their  name  to  a  fine  breed  of  that  an- 
IbmL  Tliey  were  the  scene  of  many  bloody 
battles  betweoi  the  Scotch  and  English,  the 
■MMt  &moiia  of  which  is  that  immortalized  in 
tfaeodebrated  ballad  of '"OhevyOhase."  Ohe- 
viotpeak  is  8,684  feet  above  the  sea  level 

OuSVBEuL,  MiOHSL  EuGftm,  a  French 
ebamiat.,  bom  at  Angers,  Ang.  81, 1786,  studied 
ehsmistry  onder  Vanquelin,  and  was  successive- 
ty  pffofasBor  of  chemistry  at  one  of  the  colleges 
of  nrl%  eianmier  at  the  polytechnic  school 
and  direetor  of  the  dyeworks,  and  professor  of 
speeial  obemistry  at  the  Gobelins.  In  this 
Msl  positkm  he  aignaliased  himself  by  researches 
into  the  sssthetica  of  colors.  He  also  gave  lec- 
taraa  on  the  same  snlject  by  invitation  of  the 
diamber  of  oommeroe  of  Lyons.  He  illustrates 
Iht  optical  dfecta  of  light  and  shadow  on  silk 
itnflk,  by  obaerring  contiguous  metallic  rollers 
from  4  £fln«at  points  of  view,  namely,  ac- 
cording as  they  are  parallel  or  perpendictdar  to 
tibtb  plane  of  liie  luminous  rays,  and  as  the  ob- 
asrrer  baa  his  back  or  face  to  the  light;  hence 
ha  veoommends  to  produce  desired  effects  by 
eaonag  greater  or  less  reflection  of  light  from 
the  warp  or  woof  of  fabrics.  Changeable  or 
shot  nlks  are  indebted  for  their  chameleon  hues 
to  an  adaptation  of  Chevreul^s  theory.  In  1829 
he  aoooeeded  Vanquelin  as  professor  of  practi- 
cal chemistry  at  the  jardin  det  plantes^  and  in 
1862  reoeired  from  the  sodety  for  encourage- 
X  of  useful  inventions  the  prize  of  12,000 
I  for  his  work  ^*  On  the  Chemistry  of  Fatty 
anoea,*^  which  he  had  written  80  years 
pffcfvioiia,  and  which  is  yet  of  high  value,  its 
iBggeations  having  given  rise  to  the  manufacture 
of  itcarine  candles,  and  the  use  of  oleic  acid  in 
the  pr^aration  of  wool  for  doth.  Another 
work  of  his,  on  sanitary  influences,  introduced 
the  practice  of  charring  the  interior  of  water 
casks.  Ohevreul  received  a  premium  at  the 
London  world's  fair  in  1851,  for  the  benefit  his 
labors  have  conferred  on  industry.  At  the  age 
of  78  he  is  still  (1858)  intellectually  vigorous,  and 
is  engaged  in  preparing  a  history  of  chemistry. 
CUEVREUSE,  Mabib  db  Rohan  Montbazon, 
dochesse  ds^  a  French  lady  celebrated  for  her 
beauty,  wit,  and  intrigues,  born  in  1600,  died  in 
1679.  When  scarcely  1 7  years  old,  she  married 
Charles  d'Albert^  grand  constable  of  France, 


then  a  flEkvorite  of  Louis  XIIL,  who  died  4 
years  afterward.  She  next  became  the  wife 
of  Claude  de  Lorraine,  duke  of  Chevreuse.  A 
great  friend  of  Anne  of  Austria,  she  incurred 
Uie  hatred  of  Richelieu,  and  succeeded  so  well 
in  making  herself  obnoxious  to  him,  that  he  de- 
termined to  have  her  arrested ;  but,  made  aware 
of  his  project,  she  assumed  man's  attire,  crossed 
the  Somme  by  swimming,  and  fied  to  England. 
For  years  she  was  an  exile  from  France, 
and  King  Louis  XIIL  had  been  inspired  bv  his 
minister  with  such  fear  of  her  uncontrollable 
spirit  and  cunning,  that  in  his  will  he  forbade 
her  return  to  France.  In  spite  of  this,  Anne 
allowed  her  to  return,  without,  however,  show- 
ing her  the  some  degree  of  confidence  as  before, 
and  the  queen's  coldness  induced  the  duchess 
agidn  to  leave  the  court  Afterward  she  en- 
gaged  in  new  plots  a^nst  Mazarin,  mostly  act- 
ing in  concert  with  Cardinal  de  Retz,  and  was 
once  more  compelled  to  leave  France.  Her  in- 
triguing spirit  outlived  her  beauty,  which  had 
so  much  contributed  to  her  former  successes. 
She  wandered  through  the  Netherlands,  Ger- 
many, and  England,  still  persisting  in  plotting 
against  her  enemies. 

CHEYNE,  George,  an  English  physician, 
bom  in  Scotland  about  1670,  died  at  Bath  in 
1742.  He  was  first  intended  for  the  church, 
but  having  attended  the  lectures  of  Dr.  Archi- 
bald Pitcaim,  he  devoted  himself  to  medicine, 
and  gained  a  high  reputation  by  his  writings, 
of  which  he  published  a  great  number,  although 
his  health  was  much  impaired.  His  most  popu- 
lar work  was  a  treatise  on  the  **  English  Mal- 
ady," that  is,  on  spleen,  vapors,  hysterics,  and 
hypochondriac^  diseases  in  general,  with  a 
minute  account  of  his  own  case  (London,  1784). 

CHETNELL,  Fbanois,  a  nonconformist  Eng- 
lish divine,  bom  in  Oxford  in  1608,  died  at 
Preston,  Sussex,  in  1665.  He  entered  Oxford 
university  in  1628,  and  at  first  took  orders  in 
the  church  of  England,  but  in  1640  sided  with 
the  parliament,  and  in  1643  was  made  one  of 
the  assembly  of  divines.  In  1646  be  was  one 
of  the  delegation  to  convert  the  university  of 
Oxford  to  the  parliamentary  cause,  and  in  1648 
took  forcible  possession  of  the  Lady  Margaret 
professorship  of  theology  in  that  university,  and 
also  of  the  presidency  of  St  John's.  But,  un- 
able to  retain  them,  he  retired  to  the  living  of 
Petworth,  which  had  been  presented  to  him, 
where  he  remained  until  the  restoration,  when 
he  was  ejected.  Cheynell  had  previously  pub- 
lished a  work  entitled  *^  The  Rise,  Growth,  and 
Dangers  of  Socinianism,"  in  which  he  had  vio- 
lently accused  Chillingworth,  Archbishop  Laud, 
and  others,  of  Sodnian  tendencies.  As  soon 
as  Chillingworth  was  fairly  buried,  Cheynell 

Sublished    a  book   entitled    "  Chillingworthi 
Totimma;  or  Sickness,  Heresy,   Death,  and 
Burial  of  WiUiam  ChUlingworth"  (1644). 

CHEZY,  Antoine  LioNABD  DE,  a  French 
orientalist,  bora  at  Neuilly,  Jan.  15,  1778,  died 
in  Paris,  Sept.  8, 1882.  In  1798  he  was  ap- 
pointed a  member  of  the  learned  commission 
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who  wore  to  Accompany  Bonaparte  to  Egypt* 
but  was  prerented  from  oontinaing  in  the  ex- 
pedition Dy  ilineta.  In  1815,  a  chair  of  Sanscrit 
was  created  for  him  at  the  college  of  France. 
His  most  important  works  are:  Medj<niin  tt 
LeUa^  translated  from  the  Persian  of  Diani; 
Ycu^nadatta  Badha^  an  episode  transLated 
from  the  Bamaycma^  a  Sanscrit  poem  of  Yal- 
miki ;  La  recannamanee  de  SahountalOy  a  drama 
of  Oalidasa.  This  last  publication,  giring  for 
the  first  time  the  text  with  an  el^ant  transla- 
tion, was  printed  at  the  expense  of  the  Asiatic 
society  of  Paris.  His  papers  in  the  Journal  dm 
§avant$^  the  Journal  Anatique,  and  the  MS* 
moirei  of  the  academy  of  inscriptions  are 
also  important  Among  the  mannscripts  he 
has  left  we  must  mention  a  ChraUnnathie  Per^ 
MiM,  a  Chrettomathis  SaMcriU^  a  Orammaire 
San»eritSy  and  a  Voealmlaire  Samerit,  Praerit 
et  Franfau, 

CHIAPA,  or  Las  Chiapas,  the  soathemmost 
state  of  the  Mexican  confederation,  situated  be- 
tween Tabasco  and  Guatemala,  comprising  the 
northern  slopes  of  the  table-lands  of  Guatemala, 
and  watered  by  the  rivers  Usumasinta,  Tabasco, 
and  their  tributaries ;  area  18,679  sq.  m. ;  pop. 
161,914,  chiefly  Indians.  European  grmns  are 
cultivated  on  the  uplands ;  the  valleys  produce 
vanilla,  cocoa,  hemp,  maize,  tobacco,  pimento, 
indigo,  and  sugar.  Vanilla,  cocoa,  and  log- 
woe^  are  the  chief  exports.  Capital,  Ciudml 
Real  or  San  Cristoval.  The  famous  ruins  of 
the  ancient  Palenaue  are  in  the  N.  E.  part  of  this 
state.  The  expenditures  of  Chiapa  in  1856  were 
$42,528.  The  state  is  divided  into  4  depart- 
ments and  9  districts. 

CniARO-SGURO,  an  Italian  word,  some- 
times rendered  in  English  by  the  term  ^*  clear- 
obscure,"  which  is  used  in  painting  to  designate 
the  distribution  of  the  lights  and  shadows  of  a 
picture  in  such  a  manner  that  the  objects  may 
be  naturally  and  effectively  relieved  from  one 
another.  It  comprehends  all  tlie  lights  and 
darks  of  a  picture,  and  particularly  refers  to 
their  arranfj^ment  in  mawes  on  opposite  sides. 
Correggio,  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  Giorpione,  and 
particularly  Rembrandt,  were  the  chief  masters 
of  tlio  art  of  ehiai\h$euro. 

OHIAVARI,  a  province  of  the  district  of 
Genoa,  kingdom  oi  Sardinia,  bordering  on  the 
gulf  of  Rapallo,  and  watered^  by  the  rivers 
Sturla,  Vara,  and  Rapallo;  area,  858  sq.  m.; 
pop.  116,000. — CmAVARi,  the  capital  of  the 
above-described  province,  and  one  of  the  most 
considerable  towns  of  the  ancient  Genoese 
territory,  is  situated  in  a  fertile  region,  on  the 
shores  of  the  gulf,  and  at  the  mouth  of  the  river 
Sturla;  pop.  10,610.  It  is  a  curious  place,  with 
narrow  streets,  open  Gothic  arcades,  substantial 
houses  of  remarkable  architecture,  picturcAque 
towers,  and  handsome  churches.  It  contains  a 
Franciscan  convent,  a  hospital,  an  ecclesiasUcal 
seminary,  and  a  public  library.  It  has  an  agri- 
cultural and  artistic  association  of  some  note, 
manufactures  of  lace,  twist,  and  beautiful  arti* 
clea  of  cabinet  ware,  anchovy  fisheriei»  and 


good  quarries  of  marble  and  slaU  in  tha  aaU^ 
Dorhood.  Pope  Innocent  IV.  was  bom  ia  tUi 
town. 

CHIAVENNA  (ano.  Cla9enna\  a  towa  d 
Lombardy,  province  of  Valtellin%  on  the  lifv 
Maira,  20  m.  W.  N.  W.  of  Sondrio;  pop.  t,|li. 
It  is  the  capital  of  a  district  of  its  own  nsBM,  ii 
surrounded  by  walls,  and  is  well  boilt.  Tlia 
biq>tistery  of  one  of  its  6  charchea  ia  i 
for  some  interesting  antiqaitiea  and  i 
of  mosaie  work  executed  in  bonea.  Actk,  n 
town  hall,  and  a  hospital  are  the  diief  othv 
buildings.  The  town  derives  its  imii 
from  its  situation  at  theJun<itionoftheE  _ 
and  SplQgen  roads,  the  great  thoroo^fiyrca  d 
trade  between  Switzerland  and  Italy,  withboHl 
which  countries  it  has  an  active  commerea.  U 
manufactures  paper,  wine,  amianthna  doih,  po^ 
teiT,  and  silk,  the  last  being  the  staple. 

CHICACOLE,  CiOAOOLB,  or  SncAsoL,  a  1 
of  British  India,  in  the  district  of 
presidency  of  Madras,  situated  on  the  N.  ] 
of  the  Naglandee  river,  near  the  bay  of  RsagiL 
lat  Id""  18'  K.,  long.  88*^  58'  E.,  415  m.  a  WTH 
Calcutta,  and  435  m.  N.  E.  of  liadraa;  popu 
about  50,000.  It  was  one  of  the  chief  towna  of 
a  former  district  of  its  own  name,  whidi  eoft* 
stituted  one  of  the  5  political  divisions  of  tba 
northern  Circars.  It  is  irregulariy  bnflft  cm 
rising  ground,  contains  several  mosqoe%  cm 
of  them  of  high  reputed  sanctity,  biult  aboal 
1641,  and  has  a  military  cantonment,  notmndi 
used.  It  has  long  been  noted  for  mannfactaiai 
of  muslin.  In  rain^  weather  its  streets  cm 
overflowed  to  a  considerable  depth. 

CHICAGO,  the  largest  city  of  IIHnoia,  ca^ 
ital  of  Cook  co.,  situated  on  Lake  Midiigaii| 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Chicago  river,  18  m.  K 
of  the  extreme  S.  point  of  the  lake;  lat.  41* 
54'  K.,  long.  87''  88'  W.  The  ChBcaao  riw 
affords  the  only  good  harbor  on  tbeW.  aide 
of  the  lake  near  its  S.  extremity,  and  fta 
this  fact  the  city  owes  all  its  importaaea. 
The  name  ia  of  Indian  origin,  and  la  mantwoad 
by  the  French  Jesuit  missionary  MarqnetUv  who 
first  visited  it  in  1678.  It  was  also  visited  hf 
Perrot  in  1770.  In  the  winter  of  1674-^ 
Marquette  camped  near  the  present  site  of  tlia 
ci^  from  Dec.  till  near  the  close  of  llaick 
When  he  arrived,  on  Dec.  4,-  he  found  the  liwct 
frozen  over  and  die  ground  covered  withsnov. 
By  the  French  voyageura  the  name  of  the  citsf 
is  spelled  in  a  variety  of  ways,  the  miijori^  ran* 
dering  it  Chicagou.  The  first  fort,  Dearbof% 
was  built  by  the  U.  S.  government  on  the  poiai 
S.  of  the  river,  near  its  mouth,  in  1804.  Wbta 
the  war  with  Great  Britain  broke  out  in  181% 
the  government)  apprehensive  that  a  poil 
among  the  Indiana,  so  far  from  the  frontier^ 
could  not  be  sucoesofully  maintained,  ordered  it 
to  be  abandoned.  On  Aug.  12,  Capt.  HeaU 
marched  out  of  the  fort,  and  after  proceedina 
some  2  m.  on  the  lake  shore  he  was  attacked 
by  the  Potawatomie  Indiana  Twelve,  being 
the  entire  number,  of  the  militia,  26  of  tbe 
regular  troops^  2  women  and  12  children,  in  all 
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5^  vm  killML  md  aeveral  wounded.    The  In-  aboat  a  mile  from  the  lake,  from  which  point  the 
(Ml  destrojed  the  fort ;  bat  it  was  rebuilt  in  main  stream  mns  nearly  dne  £.  through  the  heart 
1818,  nnder  Capt  Bradley.    Some  of  the  old  of  the  city.    The  river  and  branches,  taking  both 
biiidii^  of  the  fort  are  still  standing  near  the  sides,  afford  some  18  miles  of  wharres  and  dips. 
MriDe  hospital    The  fort  continned  to  be  oc-  The  dty  is  divided  by  the  river  and  branches 
e^isd  till  1887,  when,  the  Indians  having  left  into  8  partfl,  £uniliarly  known  as  the  K,  8.,  and 
tko  ooontry,  it  was  abandoned.    On  Marcli  %  W.  sides.  Bridges  placed  upon  a  turn-table  or 
I W,  CQOgresa  granted  to  Illinois  every  alter-  pivot  ore  thrown  across  the  river  at  many  pointa 
nite  section  of  land  for  6  ni.  on  either  side  of  Vessels  are  generally  towed  up  and  down  the 
tks  line  for  the  proposed .  Illinois  and  Michigan  river  by  steam  tugs,  and  unless  the  harbor  hap- 
€10^  ^  Aid  in  its  construction,  from  Ohicago  pens  to  be  crowded  with  vessels  by  a  N.  £.  wind, 
to  the  head  of  navigation  on  the  Illinois  river,  very  little  inconvenience  is  experienced  in  pass- 
The  stale  accepted  the  grant,  and  on  Jan.  22,  ing  tcom  one  division  of  the  city  to  another. 
16S9,  organised  a  canal  board  with  power  to  lay  By  the  Saull  Ste.  Marie  ship  canal,  steamers  and 
ooi  towns  along  the  line.    These  commissionen  vessels  of  the  largest  class  are  enabled  to  tnde 
efflpfeyed  Mr.  James  Thompson'  to  survey  the  to  all  the  ports  on  Lake  Superior,  bringing  the 
town  of  Chicago,  and  his  first  map  of  it,  now  copper  and  iron  ores  of  that  r^on  at  very 
io  the  raoordera  office,  bears  date  Aug.  4, 1880.  small  cost  to  the  wharves  of  Chicago.    The 
la  1881  Chkago   contdned   about  a  dozen  Welland  canal,  between  Lakes  Erie  and  Ontario, 
fimUiea,  beside  the  officers  and  soldiers  in  Fort  admits  sailing  vessels  and  propellers  from  Lake 
Devbom.   The  town  of  Chicago  was  organized  ^chigan  to  Oswego,  Montreal,  and  to  the  ocean 
by  the  election  of  6  tmstees,  Aug.  10,  1883.  itselfl    It  is  proposed  also  to  construct  a  ship 
There  were  then  in  all  28  voters,  of  whom  9  are  canal  capable  of  passing  vessels  of  1,000  tons 
fctili  living  in  the  ci^.    On  Sept.  26,  1888,  a  -  from  the  head  of  Georgian  bay  to  Toronto, 
treaty  was  signed  wiUi  the  cliieis  of  the  Pota-  The  coasting  trade  of  the  lakes  alone  of  which 
watomiea,  7,000  of  the  tribe  l>eing  present  at  the  Chicago  is  the  head  embraces  some  8,000  m. 
donncil,  and  on  Oct.  1  they  were  removed  W.  of  of  coast  line.    In  the  summer  of  1856  the  Dean 
the  MiasiasippL    The  fint  charter  of  the  city  Kidimond  was  loaded  with  wheat  at  the  wharves 
was  passed  oy  the  legishtture  and  approved  of  Chicago  and  Milwaukee,  and  discharged  her 
March  ^  1887.     The  first  election  was  h^  cargo  in  Liverpool.    In  the  summer  of  1867 
nader  the  charter  May  1, 1837.    The  firrt  cen-  the  Madehu  Pet  arrived  at  Chicago  with  crock- 
sna  was  taken  July  1,  1887,  when  the  enUre  ery,  iron,  &c.,  direct  from  En^nd.    On  the 
popoiation  was  shown  to  be  4^470.    The  dty  return  trip  she  was  loaded  with  hides  and  lum- 
then  contained  4  warehouses,  898  dweUings,  ber.    In  the  summer  of  1868  several  vessels 
29  drygooda  atores,  6  hardware  stores,  8  drug  deared   from   lake   ports   for   Europe.    The 
and  19  grocery  and  provision  stores,  10  tav-  Illinois  and  Michigan  canal,  100  m.  long,  con- 
ens,  26  groceries,  17  lawyers'  offices,  and  5  nects  Chicago  with  Lasalle,  at  the  head  of  navi- 
chnrchea.    The  population  in  1860  was  28,269 ;  gation  on  the  Illinois  river.    This  canal  was 
in  1858,  60,662;  in  1865,  83,609,  and  in  1857,  completed  and  opened  for  business  in  the  spring 
180,000,  having  doubled  about  every  4  years. —  of  1848,  and  gave  a  great  impetus  to  the  growth 
The  ate  of  Chicago  appears  to  the  eye  to  be  a  and  prosperity  of  the  city.    The  Mississippi  is 
dead  leveL  The  level  of  the  engineer,  however,  now  reached  by  rail  from  Chicago  at  Cairo,  St 
proves  that  the  height  of  the  ground  within  the  Louis,  Alton,  Quincy,  Burlington,  Rock  Island, 
city  limita  varies  from  8  to  24  feet  above  the  Fulton,  Galena,  Dubuque,  and  Prairie  du  Chien. 
lake.    The  grade  of  the  principal  streets  has  In  1860  there  were  but  40  m.  of  railway  cen* 
been  raised  from  2  to  8  feet  above  the  orig-  tering  in  Chicago ;  there  are  now  completed  and 
iod  aniiace.    An  efficient  board  of  commisaon-  in  operation  8,958  m.,  and  the  total  earnings  of 
en  is  now  (1858)  engaged  in  perfecting  and  sH  the  roads  for  the  year  1857  amount^  to 
in  execnting  a  oomplote  system  of  sewerage.  $18,690,520  26.    More  than  100  trains  of  oars 
The  broad  streets  are  being  paved  or  macul-  daily  arrive  and  depart  from  the  city. — ^As  early 
amiaed.    Relatively  the  site  of  Chicago  is  low,  as  1854  it  was  announced  that  Chicago  was  the 
and  the  snrroonding  prairie  for  many  miles  is  largest  primary  grain  depot  in  the  world ;  that 
comporativdy  without  variation  of  surface ;  but  is,  that  more  ffrain  was  there  collected  directly 
the  city  really  atands  on  the  dividing  ridee  be-  from  the  producers  tlian  elsewhere.    The  fof- 
tween  the  two  great  rivers  that  drain  half  the  lowing  tables  illustrate  the  extent  of  this  trade : 
coDtinent,  600  feet  above  the  ocean.   In  Indian 
tioMa  there  was  here  but  i  league  of  portage  for 
canoes  from  the  waters  of  Lake  Michigan  to  those 
wluch  run  into  the  Mississippi,  and  at  high  water 
they  passed  from  the  one  to  the  other  without 
aqy  obstruction  whatever. — The  Chicago  river 
has  very  litde  perceptible  current,  and  indeed 
for  8  or  4  m.  it  is  very  nearly  on  a  level  with  the 
lake.    Both  branches  are  navigable  for  vessels 
for  some  4  m.  from  the  mouth.    The  2  branches, 
one  from  tlie  N.  and  the  other  from  the  S.,  unite 
vol-  V. — 5 


Total  Beczipts. 


1851     1      1865.     1      ISrS. 

1857. 

Wheat,  bash.... 
Coni 

8,088,955    7,585,097 

7,490,758     a582,8n 

4,194,885    S,M7,186 

85,691         68,088 

801,764       801,895 

8,767,760 

11,888,898 

2,219,897 

4^707 

128.457 

10,554,761 

7,409,180 

1,707.245 

875ll 

127,689 

Oata 

^.:!::::::.::: 

Bariaj 

Floor  into  wheat 

1^011,548  19,284,^ 
792.876    1.208,810 

28,050.219 
1,634,805 

19,886.786 
1.969,670 

Total 

15,804,428  20.487,958 

24,674,824 

21,666,406 

M 
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Total  Bstpimm. 


1851 

186& 

1850. 

1887. 

Wbe«t,biuh.... 
(Sorn 

i30«,Tt5 

8^987 
4i;i57 
148,4)1 

«,«8.1fi6    8,887,410 
7,517,085  11,189.608 
1,880/186    1,014,548 

82,088         18,051 

9,48&.008 
0,814,016 

Ost« 

41^778 

Rtc 

BtUj. 

17,888 

Floor  Into  wh<«t 

12,864,185 
»S,185 

15,810,718 
817,086 

80,501^70 
1,081,»45 

10,784,488 
i;286,940 

Total 

1«,902,8«) 

10,088,818 

21,688,221 

18,062,678 

lt,14flUB00  8i,«e^1i8 

M.OOQ.O0O  l^WUW 

88,007.750  ItJOUnt 

86,488.780  IMJBmjm 

8ojna,8Bo  njatua 

n,060«600  18l.7a8u6» 

8M8(,784  88l.iaiLlt« 

28,Q61J60  M.4n,8i8 

156.77QI389  4t.«n,aat 

186,870,000  T8J8\tfl8 

181,80,800      


Grain  is  all  received  and  shipped  iQ  bulk,  and 
Booh  is  the  perfection  of  the  machinery  that  it 
can  be  done  at  a  £eur  profit  for  hal^a  cent  per 
bushel.  It  is  received  into  immense  ware- 
houses, which  are  furnished  with  elevators  for 
raising  it  to  the  top,  driven  by  powerful  steam 
engines,  and  many  of  which  can  receive  and 
ship  100,000  bushels  each  day.  The  following 
is  a  table  of  the  beef-paoking  business  from  1851 
to  1857,  inclurive : 

4M86 
67,500 
64,103 
08,667 
88,068 
48,100 


K«.GrttU.     Av.  wdfhU  Total  wtifht,  lbs. 

1861 21,806  

1852 94,668  618  18,867,846 

1858 25,481  668  14,019,906 

1864 88,691  566  18,409,228 

1856 28.972  672i  16,982,187 

1856 14,97T  648  8,180.486 

1857 19,127  610  10,854,500 


1817 88,lia,M0 

1848 00,009.260 

1848 783S8,668 

1860 100,86<77f 

1861 125,066^487 

1862 147,816,288 

1868 902,101,088 

1864 228,886,788 

1886 806,668.467 

1856 666,678.169 

1867 4aO.688.18S 

The  total  value  of  the  oommeroe  of  Cllicagc^  as 
shown  by  an  able  report  of  CoL  J.  D.  GrahiiB, 
U  8.  army,  which  passed  over  the  8L  Glair  flats 
in  1855,  was  $118,500,254  89.  If  the  valieoTtW 
traffic  upon  the  8  great  eastern  railwaya,  tlM 
Michigan  Central,  the  ]£ichigan  Sontheni,  tmd 
the  Pittsburg,  Fort  Wavne  and  Ghioago,  with 
that  of  the  Illinois  and  Michigan  eanal  and  Iba 
railways  running  8.  and  W.  of  the  dty«  ooold  be 
ascertained,  it  would  swell  the  amoont  to  namj 
millions  more.  The  following  table  showa  tht 
number  and  tonnage  of  vessels  arriviiig  in  the 
port  of  Chicago  for  4  years : 

T«lal.        T      n  .  Ih^ 
6/>21       1.082,644 


Net  Psicas  or  Buer  ros  Form  Tsabs. 


MotL 


1851 


1855. 


1656. 


1857. 


650<»625t  650<»625 
65096  50  6009650 
4509600    6509700 


KOT... 

Doc... 

Yalus  or  BsBT  pacxbd  ros  Biz  Bsasohi. 

1868 4800.98100  11865 $1,158,49096 

1868 865>49  8S    1856 608,11278 

1864 86^778  11  1 1857 666.50768 

The  following  table  shows  the  shipments  of 
cattle  for  6  years : 

K*.  ir« 

1808 7711886 8.SS8 

1808 2,657    1866 22,508 

1854 11,821  |l867 26.508 

Shipments  of  cattle  are  mostly  made  by  railway 
to  the  New  York  market  Owing  to  the  commer- 
cial revulsion  toward  the  dose  of  1857,  and 
throuffh  the  winter  of  1858,  the  traffic  in  swine 
fell  off  con^derably.  The  following  table  shows 
the  shipments  of  hogs  for  5  packing  seasons: 


1852-'8.|l85»-'4. 

lS54-'5. 

I855-'1 

1866-T. 

Bit  Uk« 

lfieh.Boatb*r&B.K. 
MIeh.  Central     ^ 
OdMCoAMU.    •* 

10.000 

846 
9,782 

186 

17,464 
86.882 

1.016 

67,885 

126,862 

8,000 

IMOO 
81,284 
8,000 

Packed  in  Chiengo. 
aty  trade. ...7^.. 

10.000 

48.156 
7,002 

10.628 
62,819 
10,008 

62.881 
78.6S4 
12,000 

187.708. 108,074 
80,880!    74.000 
40,896    48,628 

Tot.1 

6M58 

78,990 

188.566 

808.589 

220,702 

The  lumber  trade  of  Chicago  is  also  very  large. 
Pine  lumber  is  brought  there  by  steamer  and 
sailing  vessel  from  the  extensive  districts  of 
Michigan,  Canada,  and  Wisconsin,  and  is  distrib- 
uted Dy  railways  and  canals  as  building  mate- 
rial for  new  towns  and  cities  on  the  prairies. 
The  following  is  a  table  of  the  receipts  ot  lumber 
from  1847  to  1857,  indnaive: 


1854. 
1855. 
1866. 
1857. 


.6.610 
.7388 
.7,057 


1,«M46 
1,640^878 
1,708^411 


16  00  9  6  50  16  50  9  7  50  85  50  9  6  50 ;  16  00  9  7  00 

-„    6609  675;  600  9  600 

65096501  4009800 
00098761  4009600 


There  were  laid  up  in  winter  quarters  in  this 
port,  1857-58,  7  steamers,  20  propdlera,  tmd 
814  sul  vessels.  The  following  tabk  shows  the 
populaUon  of  Chicago  at  different  perioda : 


1840 4470 

1848 7.580 

1845 12,088 

1846 14.169 

1847 16,858 

1848 20,065 

1848 28,047 


1860 

1852.... 
1808.... 
1854.... 
1865.... 

1856 

1857..... 


.  mj9 

'.    8BJ8» 

.  aajMi 
.  iiflgBOO 


The  assessed  value  of  the  property  of  the  cilj 
for  1857  was  as  follows: 


Penonal. 


|Tj8f7JBi 
t8«807,89S 


Total. 


It  should  be  stated  Uiat,  by  the  present  syi 
of  assessment,  these  figures  do  not  repre 
more  than  from  ^  to  i  of  the  actoal  Taloe  of  the 
property  of  the  city.  The  manufactures  of  Chi- 
cago are  still  in  their  infancy.  There  are  do 
st^istics  in  detiul  showing  the  amount  of  nan- 
nfactnrea  for  the  year  1857.  The  following  t»> 
ble  shows  the  facta  of  1856 : 


Iron  worka,  steam  engliMa,  Ac. 

Btorea 

AulealtiiTBl  Implemeote 

Bran  and  tin  ware,  Ac. 

Oarriacea,  wafooa,  Jke 

HiffhwlBea.  beer,  alo.  ^ 

Boap,  candlea,  lard,  4c 


FoRiltare. 

Btone,  marble,  Ac 

Planlnc  miUa,  laah,  doora,  ke. 

Mofieal  Inatmmeata 

Leather. 

Barreb,  woodea  ware,  Ac. . . . . 

Brkk 

Floor 

Cbemleals 

Hameae,  aaddlca,  Ac 

Bheet  and  bar  lead 

Olae  a&d  Dears  fbot  oil 

Btareh,Ae. 


$1,768,900  8,966 

18^000  70 

687,000  676 

267,000  861 

tMfiOa  891 

497,teO  1C6 

296,000  100 


HMbL      rwLWm, 


Dt^erreotypea,  ambrot  jpcs . 
BifffftTiagiCe 


617.960  sa 

446,000  654 

18J00  81 

882,000  126 

178.700  171 

800,000  600 

825.000  is 

1^000  16 

n,900  2» 

25,000  76 

IQlOOO  15 

16.000  85 

78^008  75 

1M88  88 


712^ 
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Ofltel.  RMdi.  TaL  Wm. 

Qgm 8,050  26  1«,800 

inilCelMd 60,000  10  7,800 

TypM»*c^ SO 

BMti,  dMM,  clfChi^;  and  oUier 

■MBsftoUuM 600,000  1,750  760,000 

Wtwin 480,700  603  1,044,607 

Tmbl $7,760,400 10,578  $1^61^068 

In  1857  there  were  187  manafactoring  establish- 
ments propelled  by  steam.  Daring  the  summer 
of  1868  ft  rolling  mill,  which  employs  200  men, 
hm  been  established,  for  reroUing  worn-out  rdl- 
waj  iron.  In  a  city  growing  so  rapidly  as  Chi- 
eego,  the  material  for  building  is  an  important 
elMnent  of  progrees.  The  statistics  of  the  lam- 
b«r  trade  ha^e  already  been  given.  The  best  of 
MckM  are  mann&ctared  readily  in  all  parts  of 
thedty.  The  widening  of  the  river  and  the  build- 

aof  Blips  fiimish  large  quantities  of  clay  for 
purpose.  Chicago  bncks  are  very  hard 
and  onrable^  but  their  color  is  dull  tod  grayish. 
BeantiM  cream-colored  bricks  are  broaght  from 
IClwaakee,  and  fine  red  bricks  from  Buffalo. 
The  Athens  marble^  so  called,  is  regarded  as 
one  of  the  finest  building  stones  in  the  world. 
It  is  quarried  only  20  m.  from  Chicago,  directly 
on  the  banks  of  the  canal.  It  is  found  in  vast 
quantities,  is  easQy  worked  when  first  rused,  but 
becomes  exceedingly  hard  when  exposed  for  a 
lew  months.  The  following  table  shows  the 
cost  of  the  pnblio  and  private  improvements  for 
the  4  years  en^ng  witb  1857 : 

IflM tU88,M0|1866 $6,706,624 

UBft 8,786^264  1 1867 6.4S&,»18 

Among  these  improvements  should  be  noticed 
tiia  eity  water  works,  which  furnish  an  abund- 
ant supply  of  pure.lAke  water.— Among  the 
new8p^>er8  of  tne  city,  the  **  Democrat''  is  the 
ddest;  its  first  number  was  issued  Nov.  26, 
1838.   There  are  now  the  "  Democrat,'*  "  Press 
and  Tribune,^  "Evening  Tribune,"  "Evening 
Joonial,''  "Times,"  and  "National   Union," 
poblidbed  daOy  in  tbe  English  language,  and  the 
JlUnois  Staatt  Zeitung  and  the  National  Demo- 
knU  in  the  German.    Each  of  these  issues  a 
weekly;  the  "Press  and  Tribune"   and  the 
"Joonial''  a  tri-weekly  edition.    Almost  all 
the  leading  religious  denominations   publish 
weekly  papers  devoted  to  their  interests.    The 
entire  number  of  newspapers  is  as  follows*:  8 
daily,  2  tri-weekly,  16  weekly,  2  semi-monthly, 
and  6  monthly, — ^The  public  schools  of  Chi- 
cigo   afford  to   every  child  in  the  city  the 
■leana  of  education  free  of  any  charge.    At 
the  head    of    the   system   stands   the   high 
sAooL  the  pupils  of  which  are  the  graduates 
from  the  grammar  schools.    Here  the  classics, 
the  sdences,  and  the  higher  branches  of  an 
English  education  are  taught,  and  the  child 
of  the  poorest  man  in  the    city  may  aspire 
to  the  highest  honors.     There  are    10  pub- 
lic grammar  schools,    most   of  which   have 
large  substantial  buildings,  some  of  them  ca- 
pable of  accommodating  1,000  children.    The 
priQcipal  of  the  school  fund  amounts  to  $977,000, 
tnd  any  deficiency  in  the  expenses  of  the  sys- 
toa  is  made  up  by  an  appropriation  from  the 


school  fhnd  of  the  state,  and  by  a  direct  tax 
upon  the  property  of  the  city.  The  city  has 
also  a  reform  school,  where  every  effort  is  made 
to  teach  vagrant  children  their  duties,  and  to 
save  them  from  vice  and  ruin.  The  Rush  medi- 
cal college  also  furnishes  instruction  to  those  who 
wish  to  pursue  their  studies  in  that  profession. 
The  Ifetbodistfl  have  a  largely  endowed  college 
and  biblical  institate,  at  Evanston  on  the  lake 
shore,  11  miles  from  the  city  by  railroad.  The 
Baptists,  the  New  and  the  Old  8ohool  Presby- 
terians, and  the  Roman  Catholics  have  each  in 
or  near  the  city  colleges  in  operation,  or  endow- 
ments and  matured  plans  for  fature  efiS^rt.  It 
is  estimated  that  the  leading  religious  denomi- 
nations have  already  secnred  present  and  pros- 
pective endowments  for  literary  and  theological 
institutions  to  the  value  of  at  least  $1,600,000. 
The  mechanics  have  a  fiourlshing  institute  wi^ 
a  valuable  library.  The  Chicago  historical  soci- 
ety is  doing  most  important  service  in  collecting 
and  preserving  the  historical  records  of  the  city 
and  of  the  entire  N.  W.  country.  It  has  a  valua- 
ble and  rapidly  increasing  library. — ^The  Method- 
ists were  the  pioneers  among  religious  connec- 
tions in  Chicago.  They  were  represented  there 
in  1831-'2-*3  by  the  Rev.  Jesse  Walker.  The 
first  quarterly  meeting  was  held  in  the  fall  of 
1838,  and  in  the  spring  of  1834  t^e  first  re^- 
lar  class  was  formed.  The  1st  Presbyterian 
is  the  oldest  church  in  the  city.  It  was  oijan- 
ized  June  26,  1833,  by  its  first  pastor,  the  Sev. 
Jeremiah  Porter.  It  consisted  at  4he  time  of 
25  members  from  the  garrison  and  9  from  the 
citizens  of  the  town.  St  James's,  the  oldest 
Episcopal  church,  was  organized  in  1834.  The 
1st  Baptist  church  was  organized  Oct.  19,  1833. 
The  1st  Roman  Catholic  church  was  built  by  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Schofler  in  1833-'4.  The  number  of 
churches  now  in  the  city  is  as  follows :  14  Meth- 
odist, 10  Roman  Catbolic,  6  Baptist,  9  Episco- 
gal,  6  Congregational,  5  New  School  and  2  Old 
chool  Presbyterian,  2  Reformed  Dutch,  6  Lu- 
theran, 2  German  Evangelical,  2  Jewish,  2  Swe- 
denborgian,  2  Scotch  Presbyterian,  2  Univer- 
sal! st,  1  Unitarian,  and  1  Bethel. 

CHICHEN,  a  viUoge  of  Yucatan,  18  m.  8.  W. 
of  Valladolid.  It  occupies  the  site  of  on  ancient 
Indian  city,  some  remains  of  which  are  still 
visible.  The  ruins  of  a  temple  450  feet  lo;ig, 
a  pyramid  550  feet  square  at  the  base,  and  a 
remarkable  edifice,  surmounted  by  a  dome  and 
covered  with  elaborate  sculptures,  called  the 
house  of  the  caciques,  are  the  most  interesting 
monuments  of  this  ancient  place. 

CHICHESTER  (anc.  Regnum\  an  episcopal 
city,  parliamentary  and  municipal  borough,  and 
county  in  itself,  capital  of  the  co.  of  Sussex, 
Englflind,  at  the  termination  of  a  gentle  slope 
from  the  South  Down  hills.  79  m.  S.  W.  of  Lon- 
don, by  the  Portsmouth  branch  of  the  South 
Coast  railway;  pop.  in  1851,  8,662.  It  is  sur- 
rounded by  an  ola  but  well  preserved  wall  1^  m. 
in  circuit,  lined  with  elms,  and  forming  a  pleasant 
walk.  There  are  4  main  streets  radiating  from 
a  central  square,  where  there  is  an  elegant  cross 
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erected  in  1478.    Most  of  the  thoroughfares  are 
wide,  nearly  straight,  and  lighted  with  gas. 
The  system  of  drainage  is  gooiL  and  the  supply 
of  water  is  abundant.    Most  of  the  houses  are 
of  brick  with  tiled  roofs,  and  many  are  built 
with  considerable  taste.    The  principal  edifice 
is  the  cathedral,  erected  in  tl^e  18th  century, 
and  exhibiting  i^cimens  of  nearly  every  style 
of  Gothic  architecture.    It  b  not  Urge,  but  has 
a  remarkably  graceful  spire,  built  in  the  14th 
century,  and  is  generally  well  proportioned. 
One  of  its  most  striking  features  is  a  monument 
to  the  poet  Collins,  who  was  bom  and  died  in 
this  city.    It  has  8  other  modem  monuments 
by  Flaxman,  and  many  more  of  some  antiquity. 
The  extreme  length  of  the  cathedral  is  407  feet, 
and  its  breadth  150  feet  The  transept  is  129  feet 
long  by  84  feet  broad ;  the  tower  and  spire  are 
800  feet  high.    Near  the  N.  W.  angle  is  a  mas- 
sive beU  tower,  120  feet  hich,  and  on  the  S.  is 
a  quadrangle  enclosed  by  cloisters  and  contain* 
ing  the  churchyard.    The  bisliop^s  palace  and 
gardens  are    close    by.    There    are  9  parish 
ciiurches,  one  or  two  chapels,  places  of  worship 
for  dissenters,  and  a  number  of  schools,  among 
which  is  a  blue  coat  school  founded  in  1702  and 
enjoying  an  income  from  endowment  of  £1,800 
per  annum.    It  has  28  pupils,  such  of  whom  as 
conduct  themselves  well  receive  on  leaving  a 
sum  to  enable  them  to  set  up  in  business.   There 
are  also  a  probeudal  grammar  school,  supposed 
to  date  from  the  foundation  of  the  cathedral,  a 
diocesan  theological  college,  and  a  training  col* 
lege  founded  by  Bishop  Otter  in  1841,  with  a 
model  school  attached  to  it.    Among  the  other 
institutions  are  a  library  and  reading  room,  a 
literary  and  philosophical  society,  a  handsome 
infirmary,  alms  houses,  St.  Mary's  hospital  for 
the  support  of  12  aged  poor  persons,  a  theatre, 
a  corn  exchange,  a  gaol,  a  town  hall,  origin* 
aUy  part  of  a  priory,  and  a  council  chamber. 
Two  hundred  years  ago  nearly  all  the  needles 
made  in  England  came  from  this  town,  but  the 
only  manuf£ctures  now  are  coopers*  and  other 
wooden  ware,  leather,  parchment,  and  candles. 
Extensive  com  and  cattle  markets  are  held, 
the  latter  every  2d  Wednesday,  ranking  with 
the  most  important  in  the  kingdom.    The  town 
has  communication  with  the  sea  at  Chichester 
harbor,  by  means  of  a  branch  of  the  Arundel 
canal,  used  chiefly  for  the  transportation  of  coaL 
The  name  Chichester  is  supposed  to  be  a  cor- 
ruption of  Cissanceaster,  the  city  or  castle  of 
Cissa,  an  Anglo-Saxon  chief  who  repaired  it  af- 
ter its  partial  destruction  by  the  South  Saxons 
under  JSXIa  in  491.    It  was  the  capital  of  the 
kingdom  of  Sussex  till  its  conquest  by  the  West 
Saxons.    In  Deo.  1642,  the  parliamentary  forces 
took  it  from  the  royalists,  and  in  1648  the  par- 
liament caused  its  fortifications  to  be  destroyed. 
It  gives  the  title  of  earl  to  the  Pelham  family. 
The  see  of  Chichester  was  originaUy  founded  at 
Selsea  in  the  7th  centunr,  and  removed  to  Chi- 
chester toward  the  end  of  the  11th  century. 
The  diocese  includes  the  entire  county  of  Sus- 
sex, and  ooinprisas  811  benefices.    There  are  % 


archdeaconries,  Chichester  and  Lewes.  The  io* 
come  of  the  bishop  is  £4,200  a  year.  Chlehesler 
sends  2  members  to  parliament 

CHICKAIIOMINY,  a  river  of  Ylrciida^  rises 
in  Hanover  co.,  and  falls  into  York  mt^  aboot 
8  m.  above  Jamestown.  It  separates  Hauieo 
and  Charles  City  counties  on  the  right  from 
Hanover,  New  Kent,  and  James  City  oooatias  o« 
the  left. 

CHICKASAW.  I.AK.£.oaonfisa.,witli 
a  level  surface  and  fertile  soil ;  area  aboot  tfO 
sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1850, 16,869,  of  whom  6,480  were 
slaves.  It  was  ceded  to  the  state  by  toe  Chidca* 
saw  Indians,  and  since  its  organixi^on  in  18S6 
has  had  a  rapid  growth.  The  Oktibbeha,  Loosm- 
coona,  and  Yallobusha  rivers,  all  of  whidi  are  ns- 
vigablo  by  keel  boats,  are  the  principal  streaniSb 
In  1850  the  productions  of  this  county  amoontcd 
to  9,644  bales  of  cotton,  771,452  bnahds  dt  com, 
and  111,815  of  sweet  jfotatoes.  There  were  10 
churches,  and  592  pupils  attending  public  sdiook 
Capital,  Houston.  11.  A  N.  £.  co.  <»r  Iowa,  re- 
cently erected ;  area  576  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1856, 
2,651.  Prairies  and  forests  occupy  most  of  the 
surface.  Comparatively  little  of  the  land  hss 
been  improved,  and  com  is  the  principal  pro- 
duction. 

CHICEASAWS,  one  of  the  Appalachiaa 
tribes  of  American  Indians,  who  ooc^ied  tbs 
territory  bounded  N.  by  the  Ohio,  W.  by  the 
Mississippi,  E.  by  a  line  drawn  from  the  beod 
in  the  Cumberland  river  to  the  Muscle  shoals  of 
the  Tennessee,  and  S.  by  a  line  near  the  d4th  de> 
gree  of  N.  latitude.  De  Soto  encounta«d  ihmt 
in  1540  in  the  northem  part  of  the  state  of  lOi- 
mssippi,  and  encamped  through  the  winter  ia 
Chicaca,  one  of  their  villages.  When  qvinc 
opened,  he  demanded  from  them,  as  he  had 
from  other  tribes,  200  men  to  carry  the  burdcw 
of  his  company.  The  savages  refused,  and, 
rivalling  the  virtue  of  more  famous  nat)0D% 
burned  their  village  in  order  to  expel  their  in- 
vaders. From  that  time,  though  a  small  tribe, 
they  maintained  the  reputation  of  being  the 
most  intrepid  and  independent  warriors  of  tba 
south.  The  next  European  who  vinted  then 
was  Marquette,  in  1678,  and  he  found  them  ia 
possession  of  guns,  probably  obtained  throng 
Virginia.  According  to  tlieir  own  tra£tkMi| 
they  came  originally  from  the  wesL  Whcs 
about  to  start  eastward,  they  were  provided 
with  a  large  dog  as  a  guard  and  a  pole  as  a 
guide.  As  they  marched  they  planted  the  pola 
in  the  ground  every  night,  and  in  the  mornag 
looked  at  it  and  went  in  tlie  way  it  leanaf 
They  crossed  the  Mississippi,  in  which  their 
guardian  dog  was  drowned,  and  arrived  on  tba 
Alabama,  where  their  pole,  after  being  unsai- 
tled  for  several  days,  at  length  pointed  sontli- 
west.  They  proceeded  in  that  directioa  to 
what  is  known  as  the  Chickasaw  6\d  ficMsi 
where  the  pole  remained  perfectly  upright.  The 
name  Alabama,  meaning  in  their  language  **Hera 
we  restjj*  is  commemorative  of  this  tradition.  In 
this  vicmity  they  dwelt  till  they  migrated  west- 
ward of  Arkansas  in  1887  and  1888.    After  tbair 
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RCtKmieiit  ther  had  several  wars  with  the 
nei^boriiig  trioei^  the  Ohoctawa,  Oreeka,  Oher- 
okee^  Ki«apoo8|  and  Osages,  all  defensive,  and 
in  all  o^  which  thej  were  Tietorions.  When 
the  French  were  seeking  to  establish  their  sn- 
premac7  throughout  Looisiana,  the  Cbickasaws 
were  their  most  dreaded  enemies,  and  they  were 
at  the  tame  time  faithful  and  friendly  to  the 
English  traders  from  Carolina.  The  Ohickasaw 
eanoes  atteeked  the  French  boats  navigating 
badcward  and  forward  from  Illinois  to  New 
Orleans,  and  made  every  French  settlement  in 
the  eastern  valley  of  the  Mississippi  unsafe.  In 
1786  the  whole  strength  of  New  France,  assisted 
by  a  lam  party  of  Uhoctaws,  was  exerted  for 
tbe  sntmction  of  this  haughty  tribe;  yet  the 
nsah  of  tbe  expedition  against  them  was  that 
J^envilla,  one  of  the  commanders,  was  forced 
to  an  iu^rlons  retreat,  and  D'Artaguette,  the 
other  commander,  was  captured  and  burned  at 
the  stake.  The  French  attacked  them  again  in 
1789  from  Chickasaw  bluffy  where  Memphis  now 
stan^  bnt  sained  no  advantage.  The  Chicka- 
lawa  not  only  protected  themselves,  but  at  the 
same  time  fonned  a  harrier  against  the  French  to 
the  Engiiidi  settlements  on  the  west.  When,  soon 
after,  dov.  O^ethorpe  of  Georgia  was  threatened 
by  tbe  Spaniards  of  Florida,  the  Cbickasaws 
sent  to  him  a  deputation  of  30  warriors  proffer- 
ing him  their  alliance,  and  they  remained  his 
nnwavmng  friends.  By  a  treaty  concluded  in 
1786,  fiienaahip  was  established  between  them 
and  the  United  States,  their  territory  being  top 
far  removed  fh>m  the  frontiers  to  expose  them 
mneh  to  coUision  with  the  back  settlers.  By  a 
trea^  in  1801  the^  conceded  the  right  to  open 
a  TOM  through  their  territory  from  Nashville  to 
Katdiez.  In  1807  congress  voted  an  appropri- 
atioQ  of  $22,000  to  them,  in  payment  for  Isnds 
amounting  to  845,000  acres  which  they  had  al- 
ready ceded.  For  another  largo  cession  in  1816 
they  received  $4,500  down,  and  an  annuity  of 
$12,000  for  10  years.  In  1818  they  ceded  all 
that  tract  included  between  the  l^ississippi  and 
the  northern  bank  of  the  Tennessee  river,  for 
which  they  received  $70,000  annually  for  15 
Tears.  In  1833  they  ceded  all  their  remaining 
Imda  in  Mississippi,  amounting  to  6,422,400 
acres,  for  which  they  received  $3,646,000 ;  and 
they  now  prepared  to  migrate  westward  to  un- 
occupied lands  furnished  them  by  the  United 
States. — ^Tbe  government  of  the  Cbickasaws  was 
a  hereditary  monarchy,  their  king  being  styled 
wuMio,  There  were,  however,  chiefs  of  vari- 
ces ranks  who  could  oblige  the  king  to  coll  a 
eoond],  and  by  a  unanimous  vote  could  pass 
a  law  even  if  tiie  king  refused.  Through  the 
agency  of  the  national  government,  by  the  con- 
vention of  1887,  a  political  connection  was  es- 
tablished between  the  Cbickasaws  and  their 
kinsfolk,  the  Choctaws,  by  which  the  former 
were  made  a  component  part  of  the  Choctaw 
nstion  and  subject  to  its  laws.  Thus  the  Chicka- 
nws  have  been  obliged  to  live  under  a  repub- 
^can  government,  though  they  have  made  pcr- 
Kvcring  efforts  to  break  their  connection  "with 


the  Choctaws.  The  2  tribes  went  in  close  league 
beyond  the  Mississippi,  and  occupy  together  the 
south-western  portion  of  the  Indian  territOTy. 
They  are  much  intermingled,  having  a  common 
legislature,  a  general  council,  and  all  matters  of 
government  being  conducted  as  if  they  were 
one  tribe.  Their  annuities  and  school  fund,  how- 
ever, are  kept  distinct.  In  their  new  seat  the 
Cbickasaws  have  made  progress  in  numbers, 
intelligence,  and  the  arts  of  oivUized  life.  Their 
Amds  in  the  bands  of  tbe  national  government, 
for  lands  ceded  by  them,  are  ample  to  (Klucate 
every  member  of  the  tribe,  and  to  make  liberal 
provision  for  their  progress  in  agriculture  and 
mechanical  skill.  In  1853  their  population  was 
4^715,  nearly  1,000  more  than  during  the  latter 
part  of  their  residence  in  Mississippi.  In  that 
year  they  had  also  5,000  horses,  6,500  neat  cat- 
tle, 100,000  hogs,  and  2,000  agricultural  imple- 
ments. They  raised  220,000  bushels  of  grain, 
and  cultivated  750,000  acres  of  land,  60,000 
acres  of  which  were  planted  with  corn.  They 
receive  a  permanent  annuity  of  $3,000,  and  pos- 
sess an  investment  in  state  stocks,  guaranteed 
by  the  United  States,  yielding  an  income  of 
$4,416  39 ;  $3,000  are  pledged  for  the  support  of 
orphans,  and  $2,000  for  that  of  incompetent 
persons.  They  early  adopted  the  policy  of  in- 
vesting the  proceeds  of  their  lanas  in  public 
stocks,  and  are  believed  to  be  in  their  fiscal 
means  and  policy  in  advance  of  any  other  tribe 
in  America. 

CHICKEN  POX  (varieella\  an  ezanthema- 
tous  disease,  characterized  by  the  eruption  of 
small  vesicles  appearing  In  successive  crops.  It 
is  confined  almost  exclusively  to  children.  The 
eruption  is  preceded  by  more  or  less  fever  for 
a  day  or  two ;  it  appears  first  on  the  back,  neck, 
and  breast,  whence  it  spreads  to  the  faoe,  limbs, 
and  body.  The  eruption  is  very  early,  if  not 
from  the  beginning,  vesicular,  resembling  drops 
of  water  about  the  size  of  split  peas,  tue  con- 
tained fiuid  being  transparent  or  straw-colored; 
they  sometimes  run  together,  and  assume  a 
conical  or  ^lobular  form,  which  has  given  rise 
to  the  descnbed  varieties ;  they  are  usually  sur- 
rounded by  slight  redness,  and  accompanied 
by  considerable  itching,  which  causes  them  to 
be  very  soon  broken.  About  the  5  th  day  they 
begin  to  dry  up  into  scales,  which  fall  off  in  a 
few  days,  leaving  a  discoloration  and  sometimes 
a  slight  permanent  pitting  of  the  skin.  Some* 
times  the  contents  of  the  vesicles  become  pus- 
tular, accompanied  by  higher  and  more  lasting 
fever;  English  writers  call  such  cases  swme 
pox.  The  Latin  name  varicella  is  a  diminu- 
tive of  variola  (small  pox),  from  the  opinion 
which  formerly  prevailed  that  the  2  diseases 
were  nearly  allied,  that  variola,  varioloid,  and 
varicella  were  all  varieties  of  small  pox ;  but 
chicken  pox  is  now  generally  considered  a  dis- 
tinct affection.  It  may  be  distinguished  from 
small  pox  by  its  mildness,  vesicular  character, 
and  the  successive  appearance  of  its  eruption  ; 
tliongh  some  severe  cases  are  with  difficulty 
distinguished  from  mild  varioloid.     It  occurs  in 
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persons  who  liavo  been  Tacoimitcd  and  who 
nave  had  small  pox,  and  in  those  who  have  not 
experienced  vaccination,  varioloid,  or  variola ; 
though  often  prevalent  at  the  same  time  with 
varicHa,  it  has  not  been  known  to  communicate 
the  varioloid  or  the  small  poz ;  it  is  not  certain 
that  it  con  be  transmittea  bj  inoculation,  and 
it  is  genorallj  considered  very  slightly,  if  at  all, 
contagions.  It  is  a  disease  unattended  with 
dimger,  unless  from  accidental  complications, 
and  requires  no  treatment  other  than  attention 
to  diet,  mild  laxatives,  and  cooling  drinks. 

CIUCKEN  SNARE,  a  name  given  in  the 
northern  states  to  the  coluber  eximiu$  (DeEay), 
ophibolui  eximiui  and  0,  eUrieu$  (Bd.  and  Gd.). 
The  bead  is  short  and  the  snout  rounded ;  the 
nostrils  are  latend,  the  eyes  large,  with  a  daskj 
pupil  and  gray  iris ;  the  neck  Ls  contracted,  the 
body  long  but  robust,  covered  with  smooth, 
small,  hexagonal  scales  above,  and  with  broad 
plates  below ;  the  tail  is  short,  thick,  soon  be- 
coming cylindrical,  and  ending  in  a  homy  tip. 
The  color,  as  described  by  Ilolbrook,  is  milky 
white  above,  sometimes  tinged  with  red ;  along 
the  vertebral  line  is  a  series  of  dusky  ovsl  spots, 
bordered  with  black,  sometimes  giving  the  ap- 
pearance of  transverse  white  and  black  bands 
(as  described  in  Storer's  report  on  the  Massa- 
chusetts reptiles) ;  alternating  with  these  bands 
on  the  sides  is  another  scries  of  smaller  rounded 
and  blacker  spots,  and  sometimes  a  8d  smaller 
series  lower  down;  tlie  upper  lip  is  milky 
white ;  the  abdomen  b  silver  white,  sometimes 
vellowish,  each  plate  marked  with  one  or  two 
block  spots,  quadrilateral,  near  the  centre  if 
single  and  near  the  margins  if  double,  giving  a 
tessellated  appearance,  whence  the  specific  name 
eattiga$ter  given  by  Say  to  the  western  variety. 
In  a  spedmeu  8  feet  long,  the  head  was  11  lines, 
body  30  inches,  and  the  tail  about  5  inches ; 
the  abdominal  plates  198  to  208,  and  tlie  sub- 
caudal  scales  4t  ;  it  grows  to  the  length  of  0 
feet.  It  is  peifecUy  harmless;  from  its  fre- 
quenting houses  and  dairies,  it  has  been  called 
^*  house  snake"  and  "  milk  snake.**  It  feeds  on 
frogs,  toads,  mice,  insects,  and  small  birds.  It 
does  not  appear  to  be  found  below  lat  87" 
K.  ;  westward  it  extends  to  the  Mississippi ; 
it  prefers  shady  and  rocky  places ;  in  the  south- 
em  states  it  is  replaced  by  Mcctaphii  guttatut, 
—The  chicken  snake  of  the  south  is  •eotophis 
quadritiUatui  (Bd.  and  Gd.);  the  body  is 
very  louff;  above,  a  greeuLdi  clay  color,  with 
4  longitudinal  brown  bands;  yellowbh  beneath ; 
scales  on  the  back  ridged,  on  the  sides  smooth ; 
the  head  is  quite  distinct;  the  tail  it  J  the 
whole  length.  In  a  specimen  4^  feet  long,  the 
head  was  l\  inches,  bodv  3)  feet,  and  tail  10 
inches ;  238  abdominal  plates  and  90  subcaudal 
soales ;  it  is  said  to  attain  a  length  of  7  feet 
It  is  found  from  North  Carolina  southward, 
and  to  the  Mississippi ;  it  destroys  rats,  voung 
chickens,  and  small  animals,  but  its  bite  b  barm- 
less  to  man ;  it  is  sometimes  found  on  trees. 

OIIIGKENS,  MoTuxB  Cabbt*s.    Sec  Petkbl. 

GHIOKERING,  Johas^  an  American  piano- 


forte numufaotorer,  bom  at  New  Ipawioh,  N.H., 
April  5,  1798,  died  in  Boston,  Dee.  8,  165^ 
He  was  put  to  the  trade  of  a  cabinet-maker,  bqt 
early  evinced  great  fondness  for  mnd^  nd  ano- 
oessfull^  rea^iosted  and  tuned  an  old  and  d»- 
used  piano  which  he  found  in  the  town.  In 
1818  he  became  a  workman  in  Boirtoo  in  a 
piano-forte  manufactorv,  and  5  years  later  hrgsn 
the  business  for  himseul  He  extended  hia  re- 
sources by  a  partnership  in  1880,  but  after  the 
death  of  his  partner  in  1841  proaeenied  Um 
business  alone  with  ample  meana.  Hia  tftifr- 
hahment  became  one  of  the  largeet  in  the 
country,  and  he  finished  annoidly  more  than 
1.600  mstruments,  and  gave  employment  to 
aix>ut  500  operatives.  lUs  mannfactoty  beinf 
burned  one  year  before  his  death,  at  a  loss  of  over 
^00,000,  he  constructed  a  new  and  magnift- 
cent  building,  furnished  with  the  most  eomnlela 
arrangements,  and  forming  8  aides  of  a  hollow 
square.  The  machinery  of  this  establishment 
is  propelled  by  a  steam  engine  of  120  hotaa 
power.  Mr.  Chickering  was  esteemed  not  on)j 
for  hu  enterprise  and  capacity  in  bttun(ai»  but 
also  for  his  refinement  and  liberality. 

CHICOPEE,  or  Gbickopsi,  a  township  cl 
Ilanopden  co.,  Mass.,  situated  on  the  £.  sicit  of 
the  Connecticut,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Chioopee 
river,  95  miles  W.  of  Boston ;  pop.  in  186Sp 
7,576,  showing  a  decrease  of  748  since  1850^ 
and  of  285  nnce  its  incorporation  in  1848.  It 
contains  the  villages  of  Chioopee  or  CabotviOe 
and  Chicopee  Falls,  which  are  conneeted  hj  a 
branch  railroad  2  miles  in  length,  uniting  witJb 
the  Connecticut  River  nulroad  at  ChKOpesu 
The  town  was  settled  about  1640,  and  nntil 
within  a  few  years  formed  the  northern  port  of 
Springfield.  Its  growing  popnlation  Mid  im- 
portance suggested  a  separate  inoorporatkm  as 
early  as  1844,  but  no  active  measures  were 
taken  in  the  matter  until  it  was  determined  to 
erect  Springfield  into  a  city  in  1848,  when,  at 
the  petition  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  northern 
village,  who  would  be  taxed  to  support  the  now 
city  government  without  sharing  ita  advanta^ei^ 
the  legislature  sot  off  under  the  name  of  Chioo- 
pee the  territory  comprised  in  tlie  Tillages  of 
Chicopee  Falls,  Chicopee  Street,  CshotviUe,  and 
\?illimansett.  The  township  thns  formed  ii 
one  of  the  most  important  mannfactnring  plaosa 
on  the  Connecticut  river.  It  contains  the  4 
cotton  milb  of  the  Chicopee  mannfactnriag 
company  at  Chicopee  FalU,  having  aboot  700 
looms,  and  a  capital  of  $700,000 ;  the  worka  of 
the  Massachusetts  arms  company,  in  the  samo 
viUagc,  having  a  capital  of  $70,000;  1  wooOeo 
m'dl,  with  $35,000  capital;  1  brass  fonndery,  1 
manufactory  of  cotton,  woollen,  and  other  ma- 
chinery, 1  of  steam  engines  and  boiler^  1  of 
ploughs,  1  of  brushes,  1  of  paper,  2  of  railroad 
cars,  coaches,  &c,  1  of  belting;  tlie  establisb* 
ment  of  the  Chioopee  boot  and  shoe  companj, 
with  $8,000  capital ;  the  cotton  miUs  of  tho 
Dwight  manufacturing  company,  having  $1«- 
700,000  ci4>itai ;  and  tlie  eztennve  gon,  aword» 
bronze,  ami  machinei/  estaUishmant  of  tho 
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Ames  manirfiictiiriiig  oompanj,  founded  in  1834, 
with  a  eapiUl  of  $§50,000.  The  last  8  are  at 
Chicopee  vUlage,  which  also  contains  a  bank, 
m  Mvings  bank,  nnd  a  newspaper  office.  There 
are  in  Ohio(^>ee  11  chnrcbes  and  II  school- 
hooses. 

CHICORY,  or  Suooobt  (eiehorium  inty- 
Ivi),  or  the  wild  endive,  a  plant  belonging  to 
the  tame  fiumil j  as  the  dandelion,  found  growing 
wild  in  most  parts  of  Earope,  and  in  England 
in  great  prorosion.  It  is  also  naturalized  in 
this  ooantry,  and  is  seen  in  the  fields  and  roads 
along  the  fenoes  in  neighborhoods  long  settled. 
It  blonoms  in  Angnst  and  September,  and  majr 
be  eaaly  recognized  bj  its  bright  bine  flowers. 
lo  its  natural  state  the  stem  rises  from  1  to  8 
Ibet  in  he^^t,  though  under  cultivation  it  may 
be  brought  to  6  feet.  The  root  is  fleshy  and 
milky.  Chioory  was  formerly  used  to  a  con- 
^derable  extent  for  medicinal  purposes,  and  is 
rttU  thought  by  some  to  be  beneflcial,  if  taken 
fredy,  in  the  early  stages  of  jaundice  and  visce- 
xal  obstmetiooa,  Ac  It  is  employed  almost  ex- 
dnnvely  of  late  as  a  substitute  for  coffee,  or  in 
the  adulteration  of  this  article.  When  prepared 
for  this  purpoee,  the  roots  are  dried  and  re- 
duced to  powder,  which  resembles  in  color 
ground  oofflee,  but  it  has  neither  the  essentiid 
mi  ikor  aranatic  flavor  of  coffee.  Its  cheapness 
reoommends  it  to  the  poor,  and  the  beverage  is 
by  DO  means  unpleasant  Large  crops  of  chic- 
ory are  now  grown  in  England  for  the  acknowl- 
edged purpose  of  adulterating  coffee,  and  the 
sale  of  this  mixed  article  is  legalized,  under  the 
proviso  that  each  package  be  labelled  *^  Mixture 
of  Coffee  and  Chicory.'*  By  chemical  analysis, 
it  has  been  found  that  chicory  possesses  few 
elements  in  common  with  coffee,  and  contains 
very  little  of  the  nutritive  properties  of 
which  so  high  an  opinion  is  sometimes  enter- 
tained. In  cases  where  it  is  used  for  a  long 
time  its  effects  are  often  deleterious,  especially 
upon  the  nervous  system.  Notwithstanding 
the  great  cheapness  aud  abundance  of  chicory, 
it  does  not  escape  adulteration.  The  substances 
used  for  this  purpose  are  roasted  whSat,  rye, 
acorns,  carrots^  and  a  variety  of  similar  articles, 
and  even,  it  is  said,  exhausted  tar,  or  ^^  croats,^' 
and  oak  bark  powder. 

CHICOT,  a  county  at  the  S.  E.  extremity 
of  Ark^  bordering  on  Lo.,  and  bounded  on  the 
£.  by  the  Mississippi  river  ;  pop.  in  1854,  5,756, 
of  whom  4,570  wero  slaves ;  area  820  sq.  m. 
The  surface  is  level  and  in  some  places  subject 
to  inundation.  The  soil  in  several  parts  is  very 
fertile,  and  most  of  the  land  is  occupied  by  plan- 
tations of  cotton  and  maize.  The  productions 
in  1654  were  19,617  bales  of  cotton,  228,910 
bushels  of  Indian  com,  and  4,909  of  oats.  Cap- 
ital, Columbia. 

CniCOUTTMI,  a  county  of  Canada  East, 
formed  from  Sasruenay  in  1853  ;  pop.  7,099. 
Lake  St  John's  lies  on  its  N.  117.  border,  Oom- 
nussioners'  lake  bounds  it  on  the  TV.,  several 
Bnaller  sheets  of  water  are  scattered  over  its 
nrface,  and  the  Saguenay  intersects  it,  receiv- 


ing in  its  course  several  small  tributaries.  The 
surface  is  rocky,  rough,  and  broken,  but  near 
the  streams  are  fertile  and  cultivated  stripe. 
A  great  deal  of  lumber  is  cut  and  sawed  on  the 
small  streams  emptying  into  the  Saguenay.  The 
Hudson's  bay  company  have  several  stations 
in  the  county.    Capital,  Chicoutimi. 

CHICSOI,  a  river  of  Guatemala,  Central 
America.  It  rises  in  a  mountain  range  about 
40  m.  N.  of  the  city  of  Guatemala,  flows  IT.  W. 
for  a  distance  of  150  miles,  exclusive  of  wind- 
ings, and  enters  the  Mexican  state  of  Chii^a, 
where  it  assumes  the  name  of  Usumasinta. 

CHIKTI  (anc.  Teate  Marrtteinorum\  capital 
of  the.  province  of  Abruzzo  Citra,  Kajples,  is  a 
fortified  city,  built  on  a  hiU,  in  tlie  midst  oi  a 
pleasant  country  near  the  Pesoara ;  pop.  14,- 
000.  It  is  badly  laid  out,  but  beautifully  situa- 
ted ;  some  of  its  buildings  are  large  and  stately. 
It  is  tlie  seat  of  an  archbiahoprio,  a  high  court 
of  justiciary,  a  civil  court,  and  of  many  wealthy 
families;  it  contains  the  remains  of  a  lai^  the- 
atre, some  ruined  temples,  a  gateway,  and  a 
mosaic  pavement  The  ancient  Teate  was  the 
capital  of  the  tribe  of  the  Marmcini,  and  was 
formerly  one  of  the  principal  towns  of  this 
part  of  Italy.  The  order  of  Theatines  or  Chie- 
Unes  took  its  name  from  this  place,  the  founder 
of  the  order,  Paul  lY.,  having  been  archbishop 
of  Chieti.  For  some  centuries  it  appears  to 
have  been  a  free  city  of  Magna  Grsooiai 
after  which  it  was  held  successively  by  the 
Bomans^  Goths,  Lombards,  Fnmks,  and  iforth- 
men.  It  was  taken  by  the  French  in  1802. 
The  city  contains  5  diurches,  comprising  a 
cathedral,  a  military  hospital,  a  college,  and  a 
religious  seminary,  several  nunneries  and  mon- 
asteries, wool  and  silk  m&nufactories,  and  car- 
ries on  a  trade  in  wine,  grain,  oil,  fruit,  mules, 
and  in  the  other  produce  of  tho  country. 

CHIHUAHUA,  one  of  the  most  northerly 
states  of  Mexico,  lying  between  lat.  25^  53^36" 
and  31°  47°  N.,  and  between  long.  103**  and 
107°  W.  It  is  divided  into  12  partido9^  or  de- 
partments, as  follows:  Aldama,  Allende,  Bal- 
leza,  Batopilas,  Chihualiuo,  Concepcion,  Cusi- 
huiriachio,  Hidalgo,  Jimenez,  Paso^  and  Resa- 
les; pop.  147,600.  Its  area,  previous  to  the 
so-called  "Gadsden  treaty"  of  1854,  was 
17,151^  sq.  leagues,  according  to  the  report  of 
the  engineers,  made  in  the  year  1834.  By  the 
Gadsden  treaty  about  \  of  the  area  of  the  state 
was  sold  to  the  United  States.  (See  Abizona.) 
It  is  bounded  N.  by  Arizona,  E.  by  Texas  and 
Cohahuila,  S.  by  Durango,  and  W.  by  Sinaloa 
and  Sonora.  On  the  E.  it  is  separated  from 
Texas  by  the  Rio  Grande,  and  on  the  W.  from 
Sonora  by  the  great  mountain  chain  known  as 
the  Sierra  Madre. — ^The  eastern  portion  of  tho 
state  consists  of  high  table-lands,  having  an 
elevation  of  from  4,500  to  5,000  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea.  That  near  the  Rio  Grande  is 
barren  and  sterile,  the  remainder  is  in  broad 
plains  with  slight  undulations,  entirely  desti- 
tute of  forests,  with  but  little  shrubbery,  and 
generally  covered  with  a  short  grass,  which 
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renders  it  admirablj  adapted  for  grazing. 
Detached  ridcres  and  isolated  moantains  ap- 
pear hero  and  there  on  the  platean,  seldom 
rising  more  than  1,500  feet  above  it,  and  in  no 
place  continuoas.  Approaching  the  western 
portion,  the  mountains  become  higher,  with 
long  spurs  jutting  out  from  the  main  ridge, 
separated  bj  luxuriant  and  wooded  valleys,  until 
the  great  sierra  is  reached.  This,  at  its  high- 
est point,  attains  an  elevation  of  about  8,600 
feet  above  the  sea.  The  Sierra  Madre  is  a 
continuation  of  the  Rockj  Mountain  chain, 
which  is  abruptly  broken  between  the  paralleb 
of  81^  80'  and  82^  40'  into  short  isolated  ridges 
of  less  elevation.  These  ridges,  as  well  as  those 
further  south,  generally  run  from  N.  W.  to  8. 
E.  Near  the  Qnadalupe  pass,  lat  81**  20'  N., 
the  Sierra  Madre  again  rises  in  lofty  grandeur, 
and  presents  an  unbroken  ridge  for  more  than 
800  m.  S.,  extending  thence  tlirough  the  whole 
of  Mexico  and  Central  America.  There  is  no 
available  pass  in  this  long  dbtance;  even 
narrow  mule  paths  are  only  found  in  a  few 
places,  and  these  are  attended  with  so  much 
dancer  and  difficulty  that  they  are  but  little 
nsed.  The  mountains  forming  the.  Sierra 
Madre  are  well  wooded  with  toll  pine^s  oak, 
walnut,  ash,  cedar,  iic.  The  pines  grow  on 
the  higher  mountains  at  an  elevation  of  7,000 
to  8,000  fedt  above  the  level  of  the  sea ;  the 
other  kinds  of  trees  grow  below  these,  while 
in  the  interveninff  valleys  and  along  the  water 
courses  are  found  the  never-failing  mesquite, 
the  sycamore,  cottonwood,  and  willow.  The 
plains  are  generally  without  trees,  although  in 
some  places  are  dwarfish  mesquites,  having  a 
piarled  and  diseased  appearance,  struggling  for 
life  in  the  parched  and  barren  soil. — The 
southern  portion  of  the  state  is  well  watered. 
In  the  north  there  are  but  few  streams,  some  of 
which  become  entirely  dry  during  the  long 
summer.  The  water  courses  in  the  northern 
portion  are  the  Cosos  Grandes,  or  San  Miguel, 
Santa  Maria,  and  Carmen  rivers.  The  first 
discharges  itself  into  Lake  Guzman,  the  second 
into  a  lake  of  its  name,  and  the  last  into 
Lago  de  Patos.  The  Casas  Grandes  has  a 
course  of  200  m.,  and  runs  through  one  of  the 
broadest  and  richest  alluvial  valleys  in  the 
state.  Com  and  wheat  are  there  cultivated  to 
a  great  extent,  and  sent  to  other  parts  of  the 
state,  where  they  are  converted  into  meal  and 
flour.  The  valleys  along  the  other  streams  are 
inconsiderable.  The  Santa  Maria  has  an  extent 
of  nearly  200  m.,  and  the  Carmen  of  125.  On 
the  eastern  side  is  the  Rio  Grande,  or  Bravo  del 
Norte,  which,  having  its  source  in  the  Rocky 
Mountains  of  New  Mexico,  flows  to  the  gulf  of 
Mexico,  and  forms  the  larger  portion  of  the 
eastern  boundary  of  the  state.  This  river  re- 
ceives large  accessions  of  water  in  April  and 
May  from  the  melting  of  the  snows  in  the 
mountains,  when  it  sometimes  overflows  its 
banks.  At  other  seasons  of  tlie  vear,  or  when 
the  water  has  subsided,  the  river  is  fordable  for 
the  greater  portion  of  its  length  wherever  its 


banks  win  admit  of  approach.  In  width  k 
varies  from  200  to  600  feet,  and,  except  wImb 
swollen,  runs  at  the  rate  of  from  1(  to  2  m.  •■ 
hour.  The  largest  tributary  of  tlie  Rio  Granda 
is  the  Conchos.  Thb  stream  has  its  rise  in  tbt 
Sierra  Madre,  and  after  flowinsr  850  m.  As- 
charges  itself  near  Presidio  de)  Norte.  In  its 
course  it  receives  the  rivers  Florido,  Boom- 
vista,  San  Pedro,  Chihnahna,  and  BaDea, 
whose  lengths  vary  from  60  to  120  m.;  and 
these  again  receive  smaller  streams.  The  rami- 
fications of  the  Conchos*  and  its  many  tribo- 
taries  afibrd  an  abundant  supply  of  water  to 
the  central  and  southern  portions  of  the  state. 
The  valleys  adjacent  are  generally  prodnetive. 
In  the  mountains  on  the  west  several  rivers 
have  their  rise ;  these  are  the  San  Miguel,  Re> 
fugio,  Moris,  nnd  Papigochic.  After  uniting 
with  larger  streams  tliey  flow  through  the 
states  of  Sinaloa  and  Sonora,  and  discharge 
their  waters  into  the  sea.  Tlie  lakes  are  Gas- 
man, Santa  Maria,  and  Patos.  Tlie  first  2  are 
brackish,  particXilarly  when  low,  the  latter 
fresh.  All  are  on  the  high  plateau,  and  besde 
the  water  they  receive  from  the  streams  which 
discharge  themselves  there,  get  large  acceasioDai 
in  conseqnence  of  the  basins  they  fill,  from  the 
adjacent  plains.  There  are  severol  lesser  lakes 
which  are  quite  salt,  except  after  rains.  Mid* 
eral  springs  are  also  common  in  many  parts  ti 
the  state,  but  none  are  particularly  noted  for 
medicinal  properties. — ^Tlie  climate  of  Chihoa- 
hua  is  temperate.  For  8  months  in  the  year 
there  is  a  continual  summer,  and  during  the  4 
remaining  months  the  temperature  b  much  like 
that  of  New  York  during  tne  month  of  October. 
The  atmosphere  is  so  pure  that  the  meat  of 
animals  dries  in  the  snn  without  putrefVinc. 
In  the  more  elevated  parts  there  is  more  cold, 
and  in  the  mountain  district  more  rain,  hot  on 
the  table-land,  which  constitutes  the  greater 

Sort  ion  of  the  state,  the  rainy  season  lairts  only 
uring  the  months  of  July  and  August.  Then 
the  streams,  lakes,  and  ponds  fill  up,  and  remtto 
ftill  for  .the  greater  part  of  the  year.  In  diy 
seasons  the  lesser  streams  become  entirely  dry. 
From  the  deficiency  of  rain,  agriculturists  de- 
pend entirely  upon  artificial  irrigation.  In- 
deed there  can  be  no  agriculture  without  it 
In  all  the  valleys  bordering  on  streams  the 
water  is  led  through  a  canal,  sometimes  for 
a  distance  of  10  or .15  m.,  as  on  the  Rio  Grande 
at  £1  Paso;  thence  by  lesser  ditches,  called 
aeequioM^  to  all  parts  of  the  ground.  Vineyardi^ 
corn  and  wlieat  fields,  and  vegetable  gardeoa 
are  alike  irrigated.  The  bottom  lands,  whi^ 
alone  are  susceptible  of  irrigation,  are  exceed- 
ingly fertile ;  and  when  to  this  is  added  ihm 
complete  control  of  the  water,  the  most  abund- 
ant crops  are  the  result,  an<l,  bv  good  manage- 
ment, two  crops  in  a  season.  The  platean  tioT' 
nishcs  a  luxuriant  pasturage ;  hence  the  raisipg 
of  cattle  has  ever  been  one  of  the  groat  industrial 
resources  of  the  country.  Horses  and  mule% 
cattle  and  sheep  thrive  well  on  the  short  grass 
of  the  plains ;  while  the  gramma  graaa  of  ths 
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Idlli  is  loiight  ftft«r  as  that  of  the  plains  dries 
vp.    Oattle  are  never  penned^  bat  are  suffered 
10  roam  at  large.     Before  the  incursions  of  the 
ladians,  and  when  the  ereat  haciendas  and 
oatlle  ranohos  were  in  a  noarishing  condition, 
k  was  not  anoaoal  for  proprietors  to  have  from 
40,000  to  60,000  head  on  their  estates.    These 
great  herds  are  now  scattered,  few  being  found 
to  ambraoe  more  than  -^  that  number.  Chihua- 
Ina  posMsses  a  varietv  of  fruits,  among  which 
vs  pears,  apples,  peaches,  and  quinces.  Grapes 
are  eoltiTated  to  a  great  extent^  wticularlj  in 
die  Talley.of  the  Rio  Ghimde,  near  £1  Paso,  where 
Tineyards  of  20  acres  are  seen.    A  good  qual- 
ity of  wine  is  made  from  these  grapes,  known 
as  the  Paso  wine,  which  is  transported  to  all 
parts  of  the  state.    It  is  made  in  a  very  rude 
manner,  and  might,  with  proper  care,  be  much 
improved  in  quality.    There  are  forests  of  nut 
trees,  while  figs,  oranges,  and  citrons  are  sue- 
eeisfaDy  cultivated  in  the  southern  parts  of  the 
state.    The  agave  grows  in  great  perfection 
liere,  and  is  a  most  useful  plant  on  account  of 
tlie  varied  of  purposes  for  which  it  is  used. 
The  beveragea  known  as  fulqus  and  meteal  are 
extracted  from  it,  while  its  leaves,  deprived  of 
tlieir  pulp,  are  employed  in  the  manufacture  of 
coarse  doths^  twine,  and  cordage.    The  more 
delicate  leaves  are  also  rolled  up  into  balls, 
and  these,  on  being  pounded,  form  a  lather 
whieh  answers  the  purposes  of  soap.    As  an 
article  d  food,  the  larger  bulbs  or  roots  of  the 
Msve  are  extensivelv  used   by  the  Indians, 
ino  bake  them  in  ashes.    In  cereals  and  vege- 
toUea  there   is   a   variety,  including  maize, 
wheat,  barley,  beans  (Jrijoles),  and  peas.    The 
mean  result  of  a  comparative  table  of  the  pro« 
dootion  of  gndn  in  the  various   districts  of 
Chihoahna  is  shown  to  be  140  to  1  of  corn,  82 
for  wheat,  70  for  barley,  18  for  peas,  and  17  for 
beans.    In  the  district  of  Jimenez  com  lias 
been  known  to  yield,  as  an  exception,  800  for 
1.    Amcmg  the  vegetables  are  onions,  lentils, 
red  peppers  (ehili  Colorado),  cabbages,  tomatoes, 
beets,  souashea,  &o.    Melons,  too,  of  an  excel- 
lent quality  are  abundant;  but  potatoes  do  not 
succeed  well,  although  many  attempts  have 
been  made  to  cultivate  them.    In  the  southern 
parts  of  the  state  cotton  has  been  cultivated 
with  snooess.    On  the  whole,  Chihuahua  can 
never  become  an  agricultural  state,  owing  to  the 
Bmited  quantity  of  its  arable  land ;  yet  there 
ii  quite  sufficient  to  support  a  denser  popula- 
tion than   the  present — ^Tbe  most  important 
branch  of  industry  in  the  state  is  mining ;  its 
mineral  productions  yielding  a  larger  return 
than  its  agricultural.     Mines  of  native  iron, 
kad,  copper,  mercury,  arsenic,  bismuth,  cobalt, 
ulpbiir,  and  of   salt,  many  of  them  extremely 
nch,  iboond  on  every  side..   Coal,  too,  is  said 
bj  Gen.  Garcia  Conde  to  exist  7  leagues  west 
from  Moris,  and  recent  explorers  have  also  tes- 
tified to  tKe  same  fact.    Its  rich  silver  mines, 
^Wch  hare  been  celebrated  for  200  years,  are 
imong  the  most  productive  in  Mexico.    Before 
^  Indian  devastationa,  which  have  been  going 


on  for  80  years,  more  than  80  mines  were  in  ftill 
work ;  most  of  those  in  the  western  parts  of  the 
state  have  now  been  abandoned  in  consequence 
of  the  encroachments  of  the  Apaches.  The 
precious  metals  lie  principally  in  the  western 
part  of  the  state,  through  the  whole  length  of 
the  Sierra  Madre,  a  distance  of  .500  m.,  and 
from  80  to  90  m.  in  breadth.  The  eastern  base 
of  the  mountains  is  said  to  contain  the  richest 
deports.  At  the  present  time  the  operations 
of  silver  mining  are  confined  to  about  the  fol- 
lowing important  points:  Moris,  Batopilas. 
Morelos,  Carmen,  Urique,  Guarochie,  San  Jose 
del  Pilar,  Jalmerejd,  Rosario,  Mulatos,  Jose- 
huiriachie,  Javallo  or  Hidalgo,  San  Pedro,  Ba- 
tozegachie,  Guazaparas,  Jesus  Maria,  a  mine 
sear  Correlitos,  and  Santa  Eulalia.  The  mine 
of  Santa  Eulalia,  12  miles  from  the  city  of  Chi- 
huahua, is  the  most  remarkable  of  these ;  it 
has  yielded  immense  sums,  and  its  wealUi  is 
considered  inexhaustible.  An  evidence  of  the 
productiveness  of  this  mine  is  shown  in  the  &ct 
that  the  great  cathedral  or  parish  church  in  the 
city  of  Chihuahua  was  erected  from  a  fimd 
raised  by  a  tax  of  1  real  (12^  cents)  on  every 
mark  of  silver  (|8  25)  obtained  from  it.  This 
fund  was  collected  during  a  period  of  72  years, 
commencing  in  the  year  1717,  and  terminating 
in  1789,  when  the  edifice  was  finished ;  its  totu 
cost  having  been  $800,000.  A  church  at  the 
mining  village  of  Santa  Eulalia,  costing  $160,- 
000,  was  built  from  the  same  fand,  leaving  a  con- 
siderable amount  still  unexpended.  These  sums, 
raised  by  a  tax  at  the  rate  mentioned,  would  re- 
quire a  gross  income  on  the  part  of  the  mine  of 
$52,800,000  to  erect  the  former,  and  $9,900,000 
to  erect  the  latter  edifice ;  or,  together,  $62,- 
700,000— -nearly  $1,000,000  a  year  for  70 
years.  But  the  city  of  Chihuahua  itself  owes 
its  foundation  to  this  mine.  At  the  period 
when  the  Santa  Eulalia  mine  was  in  its  most 
flourishing  state.  Chihuahua  is  said  to  have  had 
a  population  of  more  tlian  50,000  inhabitants. 
These  mines  are  believed  to  bo  as  rich  as  ever ; 
but  from  the  accumulation  of  rubbish,  the  in- 
trusion of  water,  and  want  of  capital,  they  are 
now  but  little  worked.  Among  the  abandoned 
mines  are  those  of  Santa  Barbara  and  Sierra 
Rica,  both  of  great  richne^  and  which  during 
a  long  period  yielded  vast  quantities  of  silver. 
In  the  mine  of  Morelos,  which  is  still  worked, 
a  mass  of  native  silver  was  found  weighing  280 
marks  ($1,900).  The  silver  ores  occur  generdly  as 
sulphurete,  with  iron  or  lead,  sometimes  as  na- 
tive silver  and  muriate  of  silver,  and  are  found 
either  entirely  in  porphyritio  rocks,  or  in  lime- 
stone, passing  in  greater  depths  into  igneous 
rocks.  They  are  worked  either  by  amalgamation 
or  by  fire  in  common  furnaces.  The  present,  low 
price  of  quicksilver  has  much  increased  the  for- 
mer mode  of  extracting  the  metal.  But  with 
either  method  the  process  is  extremely  rude 
and  the  silver  not  folly  extracted.  At  some  of 
the  mines  there  has  been  an  accumulation  of 
cinders  for  more  than  a  century ;  here  parties 
are  engaged  in  again  working  them  over,  and 
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find  that  tho  silTcr  thus  obtained  pays  quite  as 
well  aa  thoir  rude  mining.  TliLs  is  all  done  on 
the  surface  hj  individual  labor,  and  at  a  trifling 
expense.  \f  ith  the  approved  methods  of  smelt- 
ing, the  refuM)  matter  and  cinders  at  all  the  old 
mines  might  bo  worked  over  to  profit.  Qold 
has  been  found  in  many  places.  The  greater 
portion  at  present  is  fouFiered  hy  mining  squat- 
ters, who  make  use  of  the  rudest  materials  and 
metbods  of  mining  to  effect  their  object.  At 
the  mines  of  Mulatos  and  Jesus  Mana  it  has 
lung  been  procured.  That  of  Rosario  has,  even 
lat«ljr,  yielded  $10,000  a  week.  As  a  general 
tiling,  silver  mining  is  much  preferred  to  that 
for  gold.  The  amount  of  the  mineral  produc* 
tions  of  the  state  is  subject  to  great  variations, 
as  it  depends  upon  the  richness  of  the  mmes. 
From  Garcia  Conde's  Emayo  e$tadi»tico  (folio, 
Chihuahua,  1842)  we  take  the  following  statis- 
tics of  the  production  of  silver  in  this  state : 
During  the  period  of  24  years  from  1738  to 
1761  there  was  procured  3,428,278  marks  of  sil- 
ver, or  $28,283,293.  This  was  the  period  of 
the  most  successful  working  of  the  Santa  Eula- 
lia  mine.  In  tho  partidoi  of  Chihuahua  and 
Uidalgo,  but  2  of  the  12  into  which  the  state  is 
divided,  the  silver  mines  yielded  in  the  16  yeara 
between  1777  and  1793,  1,894,161  marks,  or 
$11,501,828.  Conde  does  not  give  tho  results 
since  1793,  nor  d(>cs  he  give,  in  hb  essay,  the 
entire  T>roduot  of  all  the  mines  in  the  state. 
The  following  is  given  as  the  production  of  later 
years: 


MtfU 

n^ltera. 

KMka. 

Dollara. 

1824  .. 

...  e9,si« 

67a,»92 

IMl... 

...18a,916 

1,14«,0&T 

1S26... 

...13S,01ft 

l,13W,e28 

1882... 

...  117.4S4 

•69,S4S 

IWT... 

. . .  129.«M 

1,(W,56« 

1888... 

...11<J,»« 

#88,616 

1S2B... 

...14a.75s> 

1.177.976 

ltiS4... 

...  10»,41» 

903,707 

ISSO... 

...  128,747 

l.(W2,lfi8 

The  aggregate  amount  of  the  production  of  silver 
and  guld  in  the  year  1836  was  $1,0^1,250.  This 
does  not  include  a  considerable  amount  extracted 
from  tlie  mines  on  the  borders  of  Sinaloa  and  So- 
nera and  smuggled  out  of  the  state. — ^Among  the 
wild  animals  of  Chihuahua  are  tlie  grisly, 
bruwn,  and  black  bears,  the  jaguar,  panther, 
cougar,  ocelot,  lynx,  wolf,  coyote  or  prairie 
wolf,  fox,  rabbit,  antelope,  the  black-tAile<l  and 
red  deer,  raccoon,  skunk,  marmot,  squirrel,  d:c. 
Tlie  larger  animals  are  chiefiy  found  in  the 
mountain:^  Tho  beaver  still  exists  in  consid- 
erable numbers  on  the  Rio  Grande.  The  bar^ 
ren  plains  abound  in  moles,  rats  and  mice,  as  well 
as  in  reptiles.  Among  the  latter  are  lizards  of 
an  endless  variety,  horned  frog!<,  tarantulas,  cen- 
tipedes, scorpions,  and  snakes.  Many  of  these 
are  enormous.  Few  birds  are  found,  except  in 
the  mountains  or  in  the  woods  along  Uio  mar- 
gin of  streams. — The  Indian  tribes  of  the  state 
are  the  Cuinanches,  the  Apaches,  and  the  Tara- 
humaras.  Tho  Comanches  cross  the  Kio  Grande 
in  large  numbers  and  devastate  the  haciendas 
of  their  stock  ;  but  few  have  a  permanent  res- 
idence within  its  borders.  The  Apaches  carry 
on  the  same  deprodaiiuns  from  the  X.,  often 
committing  murders  and  carrying  off  cattle 
within  a  mile  of  tho  capital  of  the  state.    These 


ho«tlle  tribes  ha^a  been  the  rnin  of  tbt  tutA. 
and  qnite  depopulated  many  portions  of  it.  The 
Taralmmaras  occupy  the  mountaia  rwoa  <« 
the  W.,  and  are  a  peaceable  tribe.  Td^  m 
often  seen  in  the  markets  of  Chiboahoa  tellii^ 
their  prodnctiona. — In  the  N.  W.  pert  of  tbe 
state,  20  m.  S.  of  Correlitoa,  on  the  bei^  cl 
the  Cases  Grandes  river,  and  near  tlie  Til- 
lage of  the  same  name,  are  intereating  nine 
of  the  habitations  of  an  ancient  abotigiMl 
people.  (See  Casas  Gbavdbs.)  Tbe  people 
who  selected  this  spot  for  their  dweUiap 
showed  much  sagacity,  as  it  is  near  one  el 
the  richest  valleys  in  the  state.  From  the 
traces  of  the  old  irrigntins  canals  yet  distinctiy 
seen,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  whole  TsDey 
was  brought  into  cultivation  by  these  aacicat 
people.  These  ruins  are  of  the  tame  eb«- 
aoter  as  those  near  the  Pimoe  Tillages,  on  the 
Gila,  and  those  further  K.,  on  the  Salinas  aai 
San  Francisco  rivers.  They  were  found  deeaited 
and  in  a  state  of  ruin  250  years  ago,  when  tht 
Spaniards  first  entered  the  country. — An  extea- 
dve  commerce  was  formerly  carried  on  beiw««a 
St.  Louis  and  Chihuahna,  ^ia  Santa  Fe.  Tbs 
course  of  trade  has  now  changed,  and  merehsa- 
dise  is  sent  firom  onr  commercial  cities  to  Ssa 
Antonio,  Texas,  and  thence  direct  to  ChihnahiiL 
Long  trains  of  wagons,  laden  with  goods,  now 
regiuarly  pass  this  way,  thereby  reancing  ths 
laud  transportation  more  than  ^  in  distsnm 
The  only  articles  of  exjport  fW>m  Chihuahua  ae 
her  Mlver  and  gold.  The  state  is  noted  for  its 
wine  and  brandy,  and  in  1854  prodnoed  i5,000 
flasks  (/ia$eo§)  of  the  former  and  11«M)  of  the 
latter.  During  the  present  year  (1858)  a  eoB> 
pany  has  been  formed  for  oonstmoiing  railroads 
in  this  state,  which  has  received  most  libsnl 
grants  from  the  government 

CHIHUAHUA,  the  cental  of  the  staU  el 
Chihuahua,  lat  28<'  38'  N^  long.  106"^  80'  W^ 
was  founded  shortly  before  the  year  1700  bj 
some  adventurers,  for  tbe  purpose  of  woridnf 
the  rich  silver  mines  in  its  vicinity.  During  the 
18th  century  it  was  mnch  more  popoloos  than  at 
present.  According  to  the  oensos  of  1831,  il 
contained  10,602  inhabitants  ;  and  at  the  pcea- 
ent  time  (1^8)  its  population  does  not  ezesed 
12,000.  This  cessation  of  prosperity  is  owing 
chiefly  to  the  unsettled  state  of  the  country  for  the 
last  30  yeara.  With  the  general  expulsion  of  the 
Spaniards  which  took  pUu:e  after  tbe  reTolatMOi 
tliis  city,  in  common  with  eT^  other  in  Mesie^ 
lost  its  most  active,  enterprising,  and  inteUiMl 
citizens.  Most  of  its  wealth,  too,  was  then  tSkm 


away.  After  this  the  mines,  which  had  yidded 
an  amount  of  silver  almost  nnporalleled,  were 
imperfectly  worked  and  many  abandoned.  The 
rural  population,  tlms  deprived  of  ita  chief  d^ 
pendence,  the  haciendas  and  ranchoa  which 
dotted  the  beautiful  and  luxuriant  Talley,  msl 
the  same  fiite.  In  this  way  Cbihnahna  hsa 
greatly  decreased  in  wealth,  in  oommeroe,  aai 
in  general  prc»speritv.  The  dty  stands  in  a 
broad  plain,  and  partly  in  the  TaUey  of  a  ctmk 
of  the  same  name.  It  is  regnlarij  liud  onti  wifli 
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braid  and  dean  stroeta.  Boma  of  'wbich  are 
fiavedy  and  oootain  handsioiiie  and  well-bailt 
homaei  both ^stona  and  adobe.  Most  of  Uiera 
hvre  bnt  one  niorj ;  yet  tbej  are  large  ood  built 
in  aqoarea,  with  courts  in  the  centre.  Having 
ikidL  walla  and  few  windows,  such  dwellings 
■aooolar  and  better  adapted  to  the  dimate 
tban  those  bnilt  in  the  northern  mode.  Twelve 
IB*  S.  are  2  iscdated  mountains  in  which  are  the 
UmanM  Santa  Eolalia  silver  mines,  alluded  to  in 
tba  preTioos  artiola.  Prom  tlie  tax  on  these 
■inaa  the  peat  cathedral,  or,  as  it  is  called  here, 
tibe  ^  {Mkriah  chorch"  of  Ohihuahua  was  erected. 
Tkb  edifice,  which  &ces  the  plaza,  is  built  of 
hewn  stone  of  a  very  light  color,  and  has  2 
weD  pix^iortioned  towers  about  150  feet  high 
and  A  dome.  It  is  a  fine  specimen  of  the 
Spanish  renaissance  architecture,  with  a  pro- 
tadoa  of  ornament^  similar  to  that  employed  in 
Spain  after  the  expulsion  of  the  Moors ;  still  its 
appearance  u  very  imposing,  and  is  eqiuilled  by 
Uw  chnrohea  in  the  United  States.  The  plaza 
m oeonpied  by  yarious  public  buildings;  among 
whidi  is  the  sovemorTi  palace,  as  it  is  called, 
bnt  wlddi  embraces  merely  his  reception  room 
and  the  pnUio  offices.  There  are  several  other 
ehnreliea  in  the  city,  which,  though  small,  are 
boilt  with  mooh  taste.  The  church  of  San 
Fdipe^  a  Terr  large  edifice,  begun  by  the  Jesuits, 
ramalai  nnnniahed.  Among  the  other  public 
boildingt  ia  the  ea»a  de  manedc^  or  mint.  In 
it  aOfer  and  gold  are  coined,  but  chiefly  silver. 
and  that  by  a  most  primitive  process  of  manual 
power.  Saoh  Mexican  state  in  which  there  are 
BMny  minifia  baa  a  mint,  which  is  let  to  anindi- 
Tidnal  or  firm,  and  is  not  under  the  direction  of 
the  state  or  general  government  For  coining  a 
mark  of  silver,  without  separating  the  gold,  the 
diarge  is  2  reals  (25c.) ;  for  coining  and  sepa- 
rating the  gold,  6  reals  (62^0.).  This  coin  is  said 
to  yim  a  profit  of  5  per  cent,  upon  its  current 
lalue  at  the  United  States  mint.  It  is  put  up  in 
aacks  of  raw  hide  containing  $1,000  and  $2,000 
each.  These  shrink  in  drying,  and  press  the 
coin  socJosdy  as  to  prevent  friction.  The  value 
oi  gold  coined  in  1855  was  $144,208,  and  of 
alrer,  $475,500.  Another  public  place  of  note 
b  an  arena  for  buU  fights.  In  an  open  square  in 
■M>ther  part  of  the  city  is  a  rude  monument, 
of  an  obelisk  form,  to  the  memory  of  the  heroes 
cltherarcdation,  Iturbide,  Hidalgo,  Allende,  and 
Jimenez,  bnt  without  any  inscription.  Another 
soetly  public  work  is  the  aqueduct,  which  con- 
veys to  the  city  an  abundance  of  pure  water. 
It  was  conatmcted  toward  the  close  of  the  last 
century,  and  has  an  extent  of  3|  m.  It  is  well 
bmlt  of  atone,  and,  with  its  long  ranges  of 
graceful  arches  winding  over  the  uneven  ground 
and  ipanning  the  valleys  in  its  course  to  the 
ei^,  presents  a  highly  picturesque  appearance. 
In  addition  to  this,  a  small  stream  runs  by  the 
northern  part  of  the  city,  the  surplus  water  from 
which,  with  that  from  the  aqueduct,  is  used  to 
inigate  the  gardens  in  and  around  the  city. 
The  elevation  of  Chihuahua  above  the  lev^  of 
the  sea  is  4,640  feet. 


CHILBLAIN,  an  atonic  inflammation  or 
chronic  engorgement  of  Uie  skin  and  sub- 
cutaneous or  cellular  tissue,  caused  by  sudden 
alternations  of  temperature,  generally  by  ex- 
posing the  bands  and  feet  when  benumbed 
with  cold  to  too  great  heat  As  they  usually 
appear,  the  skin  is  reddened  and  somewhat 
swelled,  painful  on  pressure,  with  considerable 
tingling  and  itching ;  the  disease  may  be  accom* 
panied  by  vesicles,  surrounded  by  a  livid  skin ; 
and,  if  severe,  may  proceed  to  ulceration  and 
superficial  gangrene.  Thev  most  frequently  are 
seen  on  the  toes,  heel,  and  ball  of  Uie  foot,  but 
the  hands  and  face  may  be  affected ;  women, 
children,  and  men  of  weak  constitutions^  are 
most  subject  to  them ;  soldiers  in  winter  cam- 
paigns are  much  troubled  by  them.  The  treats 
ment  consists  in  stimulating  lotions  and  oint- 
ments, cold  applications,  and  gentle  frictions ; 
there  is  hardly  any  stimulant  which  has  not 
been  used  with  advantge  in  their  treatment ; 
probably  the  best  are  a  liniment  containing 
tincture  of  cantharides,  and  the  tincture  of 
iodine  applied  with  a  brush.  If  ulcers  form, 
they  must  be  treated  like  any  other  indolent 
ulcers,  by  stimtdating  applications^  and  the 
nitrate  of  silver.  Persons  liable  to  them  may 
generally  escape  by  bathing  the  exposed  parts 
in  cold,  alcoholic,  or  stimulating  lotions,  and  by 
avoiding  the  fire  when  their  feet  are  cold  and 
damp. 

CHILD,  Sib  Josiah,  an  Englbh  merchant^ 
bom  in  London  in  1680,  died  there  in  1699.  The 
work  by  which  he  is  known  is  entitled  ^^  Brief 
Observations  concerning  Trade  and  the  Interest 
of  Money,  by  J.  C.,''  4to.  London,  1668.  An 
enlarged  edition  was  published  in  1690,  under 
the  name  of  ^^  A  New  Discourse  on  Trade.''  The 
work  has  been  several  times  reprinted.  It  was 
written  in  defence  of  the  reduction,  by  legal 
enactment^  of  the  rate  of  interest  on  money 
from  8  to  6  per  cent.,  and  recommends  a  further 
diminution  to  4  per  cent.  He  was  for  some 
time  chairman  of  the  East  India  company,  and 
wrote  several  papers,  without  signature,  in  de- 
fence of  the  traffic  with  the  East,  arguing,  in 
opposition  to  those  who  complained  of  the  drain 
of  coin,  that  the  India  trade  percolated  through 
other  countries  with  which  Britain  traded,  and 
thus  returned  indirectly  a  surplus  in  cash.  In 
his  essay  on  trade  he  advocated  the  compulsory 
emigration  of  paupers  to  tlie  colonies,  and  sug- 
gested the  appointment  of  corporate  officers 
called  '^fathers  of  the  poor"  to  superintend 
those  who  were  left.  He  became  very  wealthy, 
and  his  children,  by  8  marriages,  allied  them- 
selves with  the  highest  nobility.  Charles  U. 
made  him  a  baronet.  His  son  became  Earl 
Tylney,  but  the  title  is  now  extinct 

CHILD,  Ltdia  Mabia,  an  American  author* 
ess,  bom  at  Medford,  Mass.,  Feb.  11,  1802.  Her 
&ther,  David  Francis,  was  a  baker,  and  was 
well  known  in  New  England  and  elsewhere  as  a 
manufacturer  of  a  celebrated  sort  of  biscuit  call- 
ed ''Medford  crackers.^^  In  1824  IkUss Francis 
published  her  first  book,  '^Hobomok,  an  Indian 
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Story,*'  which  attracted  a  good  deal  of  attention. 
Later  in  lifo  one  of  her  snbaequent  works  is 
dedicated  to  hci»  brother,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Gonvers 
Francis,  of  Ilnnrard  university,  ^  to  whose  early 
inflaonce,"  she  says,  ^^  I  owe  my  early  love  of 
literature.^  It  is  to  the  writing  of  ^*  Hobomok/* 
in  which  she  received  his  encouragement,  that 
she  hero  probably  alludes.  The  Indian  story 
was  folIowe<l,  the  next  year,  by  ^^The  Rebels,  m 
Tale  of  the  Revolution.^'  The  scene  was  laid  in 
Hassachusetts,  and  some  of  the  characters  were 
the  historical  men  of  that  period.  The  book 
has  long  been  out  of  print,  but  for  several  years 
it  held  its  place  as  a  standard  novel,  the  times 
and  the  events  with  which  it  dealt,  the  spirit  in 
which  they  were  treated,  giving  it  a  strong  hold 
upon  the  popular  esteem.  A  speech  which,  in 
accordance  with  the  example  of  sober  historians, 
who  never  write  fiction,  slie  put  into  the  mouth 
of  James  Otis,  for  many  years  fired  the  patriot- 
ism of  the  boys  of  that  day,  and  was  believed  by 
them,  and  many  who  listened  to  their  ardent 
declamation,  to  have  been  the  words  which 
actually  fell  from  the  lips  of  that  patriot.  A 
sermon  of  Whiteficld^s  was  also  given  in  this 
volume,  and  that  as  well  as  the  speech  was 
submitted  to  the  ordeal  of  the  Kcw  England 
school  books,  where  it  passed  for  a  ^nuine 
sermon  of  tlio  great  preacher.  In  1826  she 
commenced  a  monthly  magazine,  under  the  title 
of  the  *'  Juvenile  Miscellany,"  which  for  8 
Tears  was  under  her  management  She  pub- 
lished a  cookery  Iniok,  under  the  title  of  **  The 
Frugal  Housewife,"  which  later  and  more  ambi- 
tious publications  upon  the  snme  subject  have 
not  displaced.  In  Oct.  1828,  she  was  married  to 
Mr.  David  Lee  Child  of  Massachusetts.  In  1831, 
the  "Girls'  Own  Book,"  and  the  "Mothers' 
Book,"  testifie<l  to  the  strong  interest  she  felt  in 
practical  education.  About  tnis  time  the  modem 
ar.tl-slavery  movement,  which  was  initiated  by 
William  Lloyd  Garrison,  was  commenced  in 
Boston.  It  was  a  very  unpopular  cause,  but 
Mrs.  Child  identified  herself  with  it  at  the  be- 
ginning, and  has  never  faltered  in  what  she  con- 
ceived to  be  her  duty  in  this  respect.  One  of 
the  first  distinctive  anti-slavery  books  was  her 
"  Appeal  in  behalf  of  that  class  of  Americans 
callea  Africans,"  in  which  she  advocated  the 
immediate  emancipation  of  the  blacks,  as  the 
right  of  the  slave  and  the  duty  of  the  master, 
and  as  in  accordance  with  reason,  expediencv, 
and  an  enlightened  recognition  of  religious  truth. 
This  is  her  largest  and  most  comprehensive 
work  upon  the  subject  of  slavery ;  but  it  was 
followed  up  in  subsequent  years  by  various 
smaller  publications  of  a  similar  character. 
Thecondition  and  the  character  of  woman  in  va- 
rious ages  of  the  world  were  also  considered  by 
her  in  the  biographies  of  various  individuals  of 
diflRerent  ages,  and  in  a  general  discussion  of  the 
sabject  in  a  work  of  2  volumes.  In  1886  slie 
published  "  Pliilothea,"  a  Grecian  romance,  of 
the  time  of  Pericles  and  Asnasia.  In  1841  Mrs. 
Child  removed  to  New  York  to  take  charge  as 
editor  of  the  **  National  Anti-SUvery  BtandSird,'* 


a  newq)aper  belooging  to  the  American  anti- 
slavery  society,  and  devoted  to  the  diiMmina- 
tion  of  its  views.  She  gave  at  onee  m  nasM 
and  character  to  the  new  paper,  of  which  At 
remained  editor,  assisted  oy  Mr.  Child,  for  t 
years.  In  its  columns  she  commenced  m  nrisi 
of  "Letters  from  New  York,"  which,  with 
others  written  subsequent  to  her  withdraws! 
from  the  editorship  of  the  "  Standard,"  were 
coUected  into  2  volumes  in  184S-'4.  Sines 
that  time  she  has  published  several  ToimDis 
of  stories  for  children,  a  literary  qkcdality  la 
which  she  has  been  eminently  sncoessftiL  la 
1858  she  wrote  and  jmblished  the  "Life  of 
Isaac  T.  Ilopper,"  a  Friend,  of  whose  famQy 
she  was  an  inmate  during  her  residence  in  New 
York.  But  her  most  important  work  of  lattf 
years  is  the  "  Progress  of  Reli^ous  Id^a,"  in 
8  volumes  (New  York.  1855).  To  this  she  has 
devoted  many  years  or  a  thoughtful  and  labor!* 
ous  retirement,  and  ffives  in  it  the  resohaof 
long  and  earnest  study,  and  of  firm  and  coo* 
scientious  convictions.  Mrs.  Child  is  still  living 
in  Massachusetts,  and  is  in  the  full  vigor  of  a 
matured  intellect. 

CHILDEBERT,  a  Merovingian  kins  of  the 
Franks,  the  8d  son  of  Clovis  and  the  9d  of 
Clotilda,  died  in  558.  On  the  death  of  hii 
father  in  511,  he  became  king  of  Paris  aa  his 
share  of  the  i>atrimony,  participated  in  the  con- 
quest of  Burgimdy,  an^  subsequent!  v  crossed  the 
ryr6n6es  and  took  Pamplona,  fle  was  the 
founder  of  tlie  celebrated  church  of  St.  Ger- 
main des  Pr6s,  in  Paris.  He  died  childless,  and 
his  kingdom  was  united  to  that  of  his  brother 
Clotaire  I.,  king  of  Soissons.  Two  other  Me- 
rovingian princes  of  the  same  name  are  to  be 
found  among  the  roU/ainianti. 

CHILDREN,  Jonx  Geobos,  an  EngVu^h  elec- 
trician, born  at  Ferox  IIoll,  Tiinbridge,  May  18, 
1777,  died  Jan.  1,  1852,  was  wlucated  at  Cam- 
bridge  for  the  church,  but  his  wife  dying,  ha 
travelled  for  some  time  in  the  south  of  Enrooe 
and  the  United  States,  and  then  devoted  himself 
wholly  to  scientific  pursuits.  In  1808  he  pub- 
lished in  the  '^  Philosophical  Transactions  an 
account  of  a  series  of  experiments  made  with  a 
voltaic  battery  of  unusaol  dimensions,  namely, of 
20  pairs  of  plates,  each  4  feet  by  2,  the  reralt 
bein^  confirmatorv  of  Davy*s  view,  tliat  inten- 
sity mcreases  with  the  number  of  plates,  and 
the  quantity  of  electricity  with  the  extent  of 
surface.  In  1815  he  continued  the  subject  in  the 
"  PhUosophical  Transactions,"  relating  amoof 
other  interesting  results  the  conversion  of  Iron 
into  steel  by  union  with  diamond.  Sabseqnent- 
ly  he  discovered  a  method  of  extracting  snv«r 
from  its  ore,  without  amalgamation,  and  told 
the  right  to  some  South  American  mining  com- 
panies. Beside  the  papers  above  mentioned,  bt 
published  translations  of  I^rzelius  "^On  tba 
Blowpipe,"  and  Tli^nard  *'  On  Chemical  Anal* 
yses;"  also  assisted  to  establish  and  edit  the 
*'  Zoological  Journal."  He  was  for  some  yean 
secretary  of  the  royal  society,  and  one  &t  the 
librarians  of  the  natural  history  department  in 
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Britiflh  moMaiii,  but  TMsated  both  offices 
TMOTB  prvTHNis  to  his  decoase. 
ILI,  or  Obili,  m  repoblio  of  South  Amer- 


-    ig  W.  of  the  Axidea»  and  between  the 

<if  lat  SS^"  and  55"*  69'  S.,  having  a 

iboat  2,270  m^  and  a  breadth  Tarr- 

m.  to  20  m.    Its  area  is  varioasly 

MA  DY  different  geographers  at  146,800 

.  lA       GiUiss),  848,000  ( Abb6  de  Molina), 

)  (1a  ainX  and  249,000  by  Qerman 

ft.     xka  no  careful  geodetic  survey 

<^u  I       e  of  the  country,  and,  owing  to  its 

■inouB       fooe  and  the  uncertainty  of  its 

boand     ',  none  will  probably  be  made 

,  tbeso  estimates  are  only  conjectures. 

1       vanded  N.  b v  lat.  23^  S^  which  separates 

Bolivia,  £.  by  the  Andes,  which  form 

j       line  between  it  and  the  states  of 

.  J  >  confederation,  S.  and  W»  by  the 

90V         It  claims  to  include  in  its  terri- 

of  t  a  A  W.  of  the  Andea»  as  the  Ar- 

ooiii^«       >n  does  that  portion  lying 

V-       w  mooouuns. — ^The  snr£iice  of  Chili  is 

vAverrified.    Bende  the  Andes,  which 

L  border,  and  which,  unless  we  except 

1  a  higher  mean  elevation  and 

M      iu«v  louce  lofty  peaks  here  than  in  any 

tf      of  tlK      course,  there  are  two  other 

ation  indeed,  but  occasionally 

r       die  level  of  perpetual  snow, 

.1       9  portions  of  the  narrow  strip 

arvtdies  b     reen  the  Andes  and  the 

I  near  the  8dd  parallel.  The 

m         r  oi  traverses  the  central  por- 

*  iiu      1  is  known  asthe  central 

n      rr        <      r  by  the  passage  of  rivers 

lbrAuin»M»  ou  Jie  PacinC)  opposite  the 

«aa  of  the  isUnd  of  Ohiloe.    The  other. 


known  as  la  CordilUra  de  la  Ooita,  or  the  coast 
range,  separating  from  the  central  near  its  ori« 
gin,  follows  more  nearly  the  line  of  the  coast, 
though  throwing  offspurs  occasionally  eastward ; 
it  is  of  lower  elevation  than  the  central  range, 
and  is  in  some  parts  arable.  Beside  these  moun- 
tain chains,  there  are  multitudes  of  isolated 
hills,  rising  from  the  valleys,  and  forming  bold 
promontories  on  mar^ns  of  river,  lake,  and 
ocean.  The  principal  valley  of  the  country  is 
that  lying  between  the  central  chain  and  the 
Andes ;  but  there  are  innumerable  others,  lying 
between  the  coast  and  the  central  ranges,  or 
guarded  by  the  outlving  spurs  of  the  Andes  or 
the  central  chain.  Of  Uie  mountains  of  Ohili,  a 
large  proportion  are  now,  or  have  been  at  some 
time,  volcanic.  How  many  possess  this  character 
ciftnot  now  be  ascertained ;  but  the  streams  of 
lava  which  score  the  sides  of  many  which  are 
now  quiet  and  the  not  infrequent  eruption  of  the 
fiery  flooo,  as  well  as  the  occasional  emissions 
of  smoke  and  flame  from  those  still  active, 
indicate  that  the  volcanic  character  belongs  to 
the  greater  part  It  is  a  question  undecided  by  * 
geographers,  which  are  the  highest  peaks  of  the 
new  world.  Chimborazo,  Ancohuma,  Blimani, 
Aconcagua,  Tupungato,  Parinacota,  and  Bahama 
have  each,  in  turn,  eqjoyed  this  distinction,  and 
lately  Sirima  and  Cerro  del  Mercedario  are 
among  the  candidates  for  this  honor.  (^  these, 
Chimborazo  belongs  to  Ecuador ;  Pannacota. 
Bahama,  and  Sirima  to  Peru  ;  Ancohuma  and 
Blimani  to  Bolivia;  and  Aconcagua,  Tupungato, 
and  Cerro  del  Mercedario  to  Chili.  The  fol- 
lowing table  exhibits  the  height  and  locality  of 
the  loftier  peaks  of  the  Chilian  Andes,  according 
to  several  eminent  authorities,  designating  those 
known  to  be  volcanoes : 
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A  the  northem  portion,  the  coast  and  central 
OoidiDenis  spread  oat  into  the  elevated  plateau 
^Bown  as  the  desert  of  Atacama,  which  rises 
^ify  ih>m  the  coast  to  a  height  varying  from 
iOOO  to  10,000  feet,  and  from  Uie  comparativelj 


level  surface  of  which  shoot  up  mountain  peaks 
of  great  elevation,  and  often  volcanic^  By  a 
recent  convention  with  Bolivia,  Chili  relin- 
quishes all  claim  to  that  part  of  the  desert  ly- 
ing K.  of  lat.  28°  S.,  and  in  this  portion  of  her 
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territorj  the  only  very  lofty  peak  known  is  the 
volcanoofLlallaillmoo^  which  Dr.  Pbilippi  Btates 
at  not  far  from  21,000  feet  high.  Few,  if  any, 
of  the  active  volcanoes  of  the  western  continent 
exceed  this  height.  Geographers  enumerate  11 
passes  over  the  Andes,  from  Chili  into  the  Ar- 
gentine confederation,  one  or  two  of  which, 
however,  rest  on  tradition;  2  other^  thoogh 

TxmtB  or  rum 


praodcahk,  and  indeed  oompinAw^j 
not  nsed  on  aoooimtof  the  ferocity  of  the  1 
tribes  in  the  vicinity;  othen  ttlll  are 
tionable  for  their  great  length  or  thdr  f 
to  being  obstmcted  by  snow.    Of  the  wholt 
number  only  2  are  now  pamble  by  ^ 
The  following  table  gives  these 
their  locality  and  elevation : 
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montha. 

There  are  2  roadi  orcr  the  ealmiaaUaf  potat 

Tbeaa  caa  onlj  be  paMed  latafrtj  ftirt  BMStkaUi  i 

ThU,  bat  for  the  Indiana,  wooM  ba  tka 
the  Andee.    Waicona  can  croea  it 

Thia  U  near  Antaco,  and  would  be  very  aaaj  b«t  9k  At 
Indian  tribea. 

A  rerj  loaf  and  drenltonapaat  In  Aeoacagaa,  aiad  aalj  If 
drorert  of  cattle. 

Mentioned  by  If  lera,  bot  not  now  traTelM  or  luMva.    M 
mnat  bare  been  quite  direoC,  bat  orer  wnj  Mty  aMMUMalB^ 

Becentl  J  dlacoTcred,  and  Mid  to  ba  capable  ct  btlaf  tiaff> 
creed  by  wafona. 


— ^The  lakes  of  Chili  are  numerous,  but  few  of 
them  are  very  large.  With  the  exception  of  a 
few  salt  ponds  or  coves  near  the  coast,  they 
are  bodies  of  fresh  water,  accnmnlated  in  the 
valleys,  high  up  in  the  central  range  or  the 
Andes.  The  largest  is  Llanqnihne,  at  the  foot 
of  the  Andes,  in  the  province  of  Valdivia ;  it 
is  nearly  triangular,  80  m.  long,  and  22  in  its 
greatest  breadth.  Near  it,  and  lying  in  the 
same  plain,  are  Todos  los  Santos,  or  Emeralda, 
18  m.  long  and  6  wide,  and  Danqnihue,  or 
Rupanco,  24  m.  long  and  4  brood.  Puychue, 
a  short  distance  N.  of  this,  is  a  trifle  larger ;  and 
gome  10  or  12  m,  further  N.  is  Ranco,  a  venr 
irregular  shaped  lake,  82  m.  long  and  18  broad. 
Immediately  £.  of  Valdivia  are  5  small  lakes, 
which  form  the  hend  waters  of  the  Valdivia 
river  ;  near  lat.  39°  is  Villa  Rica  or  Llauquen, 
which  covers  more  than  100  sq.  m.    In  the 

{>rovinoo  of  Concepcion  there  are  2  lakes,  Gnil- 
etue,  with  a  surface  of  about  50  so.  m.,  lying  high 
up  in  the  Andes,  and  La  Li^a,  celebrated  for  its 
picturesque  scenery,  and  for  the  beautiful  fall, 
a  miniature  Niagara,  in  its  outlet  a  short  dis- 
tance below.  North  of  these  there  are  no  lakes 
deserving  the  name,  but  small  collections  of 
water,  the  product  of  the  melting  snows  drained 
into  extinct  craters,  covering  a  surface  of 
from  8  to  20  sq.  m.,  diversify  the  rugged 
scenery  of  the  rough  granite  masses  of  the 
Andes. — The  rivers  of  Chili  are  all  of  incon- 
siderable length,  rising  in  the  Andes,  and  find- 
ing their  way  by  numerous  waterfalls  and  rap- 
ids to  the  Pacific.  When  swollen  by  the  melt- 
ing of  the  mountain  snows,  they  discharge  large 
amounts  of  water,  and  no  inconsiderable  quan- 
tity of  alluviom,  gravel,  and  even  tfie  debris  of 
rocks,  into  the  Pacific,  and  almost  all  of  them 
have,  in  consequence,  considerable  burs  at  their 
months.    The  following  are  tibe  principal  riv- 


ers :  The  Biobio  rises  in  an  extioot  Toleano  ii 
the  extreme  £.  of  the  Andea,  lat  88*"  16;  «id 
takes  a  general  N.  W.  directioii,  receiving  S  eo»- 
aiderable  afiBuenta,  the  Li^a,  Doqneoo,  and  B«w 
garu,  and  after  a  course  of  tiemr  880  m.  db> 
charges  its  waters  into  the  Pacifio,  in  laC  ti* 
60'.  like  the  other  rivers  of  the  ooaotry,  it 
has  ^  sand  bar  at  its  month,  which  pre venta  ww^ 
sels  of  any  considerable  draught  of  watv 
from  ascending  it  Inside  the  bar  tbcra  b 
water  enough  tor  large  shipping.  A  canal  fan 
been  projected  from  the  bay  of  Talcahaaao 
into  tne  river  above  the  bar  to  obviate  this 
difficulty.  The  river  is  navJAdile  as  ftr  m 
Nacimiento,  nearly  100  m.  The  Mania  riaaa 
in  the  Andes,  in  Ut  85**  10'  8.,  and  has  a 
nearly  due  W.  course  of  about  160  m.;  it 
is  navigable  for  small  craft  about  TO  ra, 
TheValdivia  rises  in  Lake  Gnanegne,  in  lat  89^ 
45',  and  has  a  W.  8.  W.  course ;  iU  length  is 
about  100  m.,  and  it  is  navigable  for  60  m. 
The  Imperid  rises  in  the  Andes  by  aavaral 
sources,  in  the  vicinityof  the  parallel  of  86* 
80' ;  iU  coarse  is  8.  W.  and  W. ;  iU  laogtii 
about  160  m.,  of  which  about  80  are  navigm- 
blc.  The  Tolten  rises  in  Lake  Villa  Rica,  lat 
89^  6'  8. ;  its  course  is  nearly  due  W. ;  its 
length  is  about  60  miles ;  it  is  navigaUe,  but 
not  navigated  on  account  of  the  ferociooa  In* 
dians  on  its  banks.  The  Bueno  rises  by  8  pri»* 
cipal  sources,  in  2  lakes  of  the  Andes,  lat  40^ 
60'  and  40*  40' ;  it  has  a  course  of  about  110 
m.,  of  which  20  are  navigable.  The  other  con- 
siderable streams,  none  of  which,  horn-ever,  m 
navigable,  are  the  Maypu,  the  Rapel,  the  Iut% 
the  Aconcagna,  the  Mataqnito,  the  limari,  tkm 
Coquimbo,  the  Huasco,  and  the  Coplapa  Hm 
last,  though  at  times  a  considerable  atraaiii»  Is 
often  dry  in  smnmer.— There  are  bat  few  good 
barbort  on  the  coast  of  Ohili,  thoo^  in  tte 


■ollitada  of  Hi  mall  bayf  and  indentstioiifl, 
then  trd  mwvnl  roadsteads  where,  in  &ir 
wiatber,  veaseli  maj  lie  at  anchor  in  safety. 
Tba  beat  harbor  is  thnt  of  Talcahaano,  in  tlie 
bay  <tf  the  same  name,  which  is  well  protected, 
and  with  ample  depth  of  water  and  room  saffi- 
dent  for  the  accommodation  of  the  largest  fleet. 
Goqaimbo  is  the  next  harbor  in  pointof  safety ; 
it  is  wdl  sheltered  on  the  W.,  8.,  and  E.,  and 
as  there  are  no  tempestnous  winds  from  the 
N.  it  is  sufficientiy  secure.  Close  by  it  is  a 
small  Und-locked  harbor,  Port  Herradura,  well 
adapted  for  repairing  ships.  The  harbor  of 
Valparaiso  is  the  most  im[K>rtanton  the  Chilian 
coast,  in  the  extent  of  its  commerce,  though, 
from  its  openness  to  northerly  winds  and  the 
peculiar  form  of  the  bay,  accidents  to  Bhipping 
are  not  nncommon.  Caldera,  in  the  bay  of  the 
aame  name,  from  which  the  largest  exports 
from  the  silver  and  copper  mines  are  shipped; 
Constitncion,  within  the  month  of  the  river 
Kanle,  an  indiffisrent  harbor,  but  opening  into 
m  fertile  region ;  Yaldivia,  an  excellent  harbor 
Ibr  small  veasels ;  San  Miguel,  a  convenient 
anchorage,  lat  50^  17' ;  and  San  Carlos,  on  the 
Uand  of  Chfloe,  laL  ^V  61',  are  the  other  prin- 
opal  harbors  on  the  coast. — ^The  islands  ap« 
pertaining  to  Ohili  are  numerous.  The  most 
importaot,  and  indeed  the  only  ones  of  much 
intrinsio  value  to  the  republic,  are  those  of 
Gbiloe  and  its  archipelago.  Possessed  of  a 
bealthy  thongh  moist  climate,  a  soil  of  extraor- 
finary  fertility,  and  with  no  elevation  above 
tfiOO  feet,  a  temperature  in  which  ice  does  not 
fcrin,  and  firoat  and  snow  are  exceedingly  rare, 
Chiloe  may  well  be  called  the  garden  of  the 
Padfic  It  yields  fine  crops  of  wheat,  barley, 
and  potatoea,  every  year,  and  the  domestic  ani- 
mals propagate  rapidly,  and  contribute  largely 
to  the  commerce  of^the  island.  The  potato 
la  in^senoua  here,  and,  by  cultivation,  has 
reached  a  high  degree  of  excellence.  The  in- 
habitants are  amiable  and  hospitable,  but, 
owing  in  part  probably  to  the  beneficence  of 
nature  in  providing  tliem  a  support  with  but 
little  labor,  they  are  inclined  to  indolence.  The 
principal  islands  of  the  archipelago  are  San 
Fedro,  Lilchuapu,  Caylin,  Tonqui,  Lemny, 
Qnehny,  Ac,  &c  There  arc  in  all  more  than 
100  of  these  islands,  of  which  20  are  settled, 
and  have  good  harbors.  These  all  abound  in 
■eals,  otters,  and  shell-fish,  and  are  well  supplied 
with  wood  and  water.  Southward  of  these  are 
the  Gnaytecas  group  and  Huofo,  similar  in  their 
general  character.  On  the  coast  above  Chiloe 
are  several  smaller  islands,  the  principal  of 
which  are  Mocha,  lat^  38^  28',  Santa  Maria,  lat. 
87''  S'.  and  Quinquina,  in  the  mouth  of  Concep- 
cion  bay,  all  of  which  have  within  the  past  100 
years  met  with  extraordinary  physical  changes, 
from  the  earthquakes  so  common  on  the  coast. 
The  most  renowned  of  all  the  Chilian  islands  is 
the  group  rendered  immortal  in  connection  with 
De  Foe's  **  Robinson  Crusoe,"  Juan  Fernandez. 
Aside  from  the  fictitious  interest  thus  bestowed 
upon  them,  these  inconsiderable  islands  (for 


there  are  9  principal  and  several  smaller  ones) 
have  played  a  conspicuous  part  in  the  histbaij 
of  the  South  Pacific.  First  colonized  by  Joan 
Fernandez,  in  1568,  they  were  abandoned  in  a 
short  time  by  the  colonists,  who  left  their  goats 
and  fruit  trees.  Subsequently,  they  became  a 
favorite  resort  for  pirates  and  buccaneers,  and 
afifbrdcd  to  Lord  Anson,  for  3  months,  a  ref- 
uge where  his  crew  might  recover  from  the 
scurvy,  and  his  vessels  be  refitted.  They  were 
visited  by  Ulloa  in  1741,  and  in  1761  an  at- 
tempt was  again  made  for  their  colonization,  by 
the  Spanbh  government ;  an  attempt  twice  re- 
peated during  the  present  century,  by  the  Chil- 
ian republic  They  now  form  a  prosperous  com- 
munity, and  export  to  the  mainland  firuits, 
meats,  and  fish,  in  considerable  quantities. — ^The 
dimate  of  Chili  is  one  of  the  finest  in  the 
world.  Being  in  the  south  temperate  zone,  its 
summer  answers  to  ourylriDter,  December,  Jan- 
nary,  and  February  being  the  hottest  months. 
During  8  months  little  or  no  rain  falls,  and  the 
thermometer  sometimes  rises  to  90°  oc  96°  F. ; 
but  the  sea  breeze  at  night  cools  the  earth, 
and  renders  the  temperature  refreshing.  Tbe 
mean  temperature  of  the  winter  months  at 
Valparaiso  is  64^,  at  La  Serena  64.8°,  at  San- 
tiago 49°,  at  Yaldivia  46.8''.  The  highest 
temperature  known  at  Santiago  is  90^,  the 
lowest  47.6^.  At  Valparaiso,  the  highest  mean 
point  in  summer  in  8  years*  observation  was  78°, 
the  lowest  62^,  and  the  annual  mean  70.8®.  At 
Coquimbo,  the  mean  summer  temperature  was 
68.6°,  and  the  entire  range  only  16.8®.  At  Con 
cepcion,  the  mean  summer  temperature  at 
8  P.  M.  was  73.6°,  the  mean  for  the  year 
about  66®.  In  Yaldivia,  the  mean  summer 
temperature  is  60°,  that  of  the  year  66°. 
At  Santiago,  the  average  number  of  hours 
during  which  rain  fell  in  the  year,  during  26 
years'  observation,  was  21 6^,  or  about  9  days. 
Further  south,  the  quantity  of  rain  is  somewhat 
greater ;  the  island  of  Chiloe  has  a  very  moist 
climate.  Toward  the  north,  on  the  contrary, 
the  rain  diminishes  in  quantity,  and  on  the 
desert  of  Atacama  seldom  or  never  falls.  As 
a  result  of  this  equable  and  uniform  climate, 
trees,  fruits,  and  nowers  of  both  tropical  and 
temperate  regions  fionrish  well.  In  some  parts 
of  the  country,  the  deciduous  trees  seem  to 
forget  to  disrobe  themselves.  ^^  The  native 
palm  and  pine  of  Araucania,"  says  Lieut  Gilliss, 
*^  the  cherimoya  of  tropical  America  and  the 
medlar  of  Japan,  the  magnolia  of  Florida  and 
the  olive  of  Asia,  may  all  be  found  within  the 
compass  of  a  garden,  not  loss  luxuriant  in  their 
proportions  and  ever  verdant  foliage  than  under 
the  climes  of  their  origin."  The  atmosphere  is 
remarkably  clear,  especially  at  night.  Indeed, 
so  great  is  its  superiority  in  this  respect  over 
that  of  the  Cope  of  Good  Hope,  which  was  se- 
lected by  English  astronomers  for  their  observa- 
tions, that  it  is  estimated  that  a  6^  inch  achro- 
matic at  Santiago  is  fully  equal  to  a  12|  inch 
one  at  the  Cope.  The  crescent  of  Venus  was 
more  than  onco  seen  witli  the  naked  eye  by 
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lieots.  QUlim  and  Macrae.  There  are  %  draw- 
backs to  this  delightful  climate,  the  violent 
winds  and  hnrricanes  which  occur  at  some  sea- 
sons, and  the  earthquakes.  During  the  summer 
months,  northerly  winds,  known  as  temporaUt^ 
occasionallj  blow  in  violent  gusts,  sometimes 
for  2  or  8  dajs,  and  are  then  followed  by  seve- 
ral weeks  of  pleasant  weather.  There  is  usual- 
ly a  fresh  breeze  from  the  S.  W.  between  the 
hours  of  10  and  3  in  the  day  during  the  sum- 
mer, and  the  force  of  this  breeze  on  the  moun- 
tains is  terrific  Of  the  earthquakes,  we  will 
speak  more  at  length  presently.  The  dimate, 
tnough  so  delightful,  seems  to  predispose  the  in- 
habitants to  apathy  and  indolence,  the  dolce/ar 
nunte  of  Italy.  The  Chilians  are  not  a  long- 
lived  people ;  pulmonary  diseases,  affections  of 
the  heart  and  liver,  and  epidemic  dvsentery 
prove  fatid  to  great  numbers,  and  reduce  the 
average  duration  of  human  life  there  to  a  lower 
point  than  in  more  variable  climates.  How  far 
these  diseases  may  be  dependent  on  other 
causes  than  climate,  it  may  be  difficult  to  ascer- 
tain.— ChUi  may  with  propriety  be  called  the 
land  of  earthquakes,  nhetber  these  phenom- 
ena are  due  to  the  great  number  of  active  vol- 
canoes which  are  found  along  its  eastern  bor- 
der, or  to  other  causes  not  yet  understood,  it  is 
certain  that  the  Pacific  coast  of  the  Andes,  and 
that  portion  of  it  in  particular  lying  between 
28"*  and  45^  S.  latitude,  is  visited  by  more 
earthquakes  than  any  other  known  r^on  of 
the  earth.  The  iuhabitants  have  2  words  by 
which  they  dedgnate  the  phenomena :  temblcra^ 
slight  and  partial  agitations  of  the  surface,  which 
rarely  or  never  do  any  serious  damage,  and 
terremotoi^  or  violent  upheavings  and  oscilla- 
tions, which  destroy  buildings,  peril  life,  and 
sometimes  involve  whole  cities  in  ruin.  The 
temhUtrei  are  so  frequent  as  to  pass  unnoticed, 
rarely  even  furnishing  material  for  a  news- 
paper paragraph.  The  record  of  25  months* 
observation  at  La  Serena,  in  the  province  of 
Ooquimbo,  between  1840  and  1852,  shows  156 
diocks  in  tliat  period,  though  the  great  earth- 
quake of  April,  1851,  and  the  repeated  shocks 
which  followed,  were  not  included.  Of  these, 
not  more  than  2  or  8  could  be  put  down  as  ter- 
remotoi.  At  Santiago,  in  82  months,  there  were 
180,  of  which  4  were  very  severe.  The  num- 
ber increases,  evidently,  in  a  rapid  ratio,  as  the 
olMerver  proceeds  northward,  tnough  in  gene- 
ral those  of  central  Chili  are  most  severe.  Of 
the  great  eiulhquakes,  16  of  peculiar  severity 
are  recorded,  in  nearly  all  of  which  there  waa 
considerable  destruction  of  life  and  property, 
viz. :  that  of  1570,  which  destroyed  Concepcion, 
the  most  flourishing  city  of  the  infant  colony, 
and  in  which  2,000  persona  perished ;  that  of 
1647,  which  destroyed  the  city  of  Santiago, 
and  in  which  1,000  persons  and  60,000  head  of 
cattle  perished ;  that  of  1657,  which  again  de- 
stroyed Concepcion  and  brought  the  sea  over 
it^  but  was  attended  with  but  small  loss 
of  life;  that  of  1688,  which  destroyed  a  part 
of  Santiago;    that  of   1722,   which   injured 


much  property,  bat  did  not  deilyoy  Bft;  tha 
great  earthquake  of  1780,  which,  ehbcr  by 
Uie  shock  itseU|  or  by  tba  hnce  ae*  waf« 
which  it  occasioned,  destroved  Valpanin, 
Serena,  Concepcion,  CoqaimoQ,  and  indssd 
every  vilbge  on  the  coast  between  Cooeapdua 
and  Coijuimbo,  and  overthrew  the  cbordieik  aad 
in  Santiago  over  100  persona  loat  their  livas; 
that  of  1751,  by  which  the  city  of  Conoepeiai 
was  a  third  time  destroyed,  and  CliiOaa  and 
Santiago  were  nearly  prostrated ;  Jnao  Fer- 
nandez waa  also  overwhelmed  with  the  wave^ 
and  40  of  its  colonists,  including  tlia  govcmor 
and  his  wife,  were  drowned ;  that  dl  17&,  whieli 
caused  considerable  damage  at  Santiago;  thil 
of  1810,  which  destroyed  (^iapo;  that  of  1821; 
which  overthrew  the  greater  part  of  Valparaisfl^ 
Quillota,  Mellipila,  andCasablano^and  didfnal 
injury  to  Santiago  and  the  adjacent  towna; 
nearly  200  lost  their  lives,  and  many  otbefi 
were  wounded ;  that  of  1829,  by  which  eon- 
paratively  little  mischief  waa  done ;  that  of 
1885,  by  which  Concepcion  waa  a  fourth  tima 
destroyed,  and  Talcahuano,  Loa  Angelea,  Yob- 
bel,  Cauquenes,  and  Constitudon  were  levdlad. 
and  about  200  persons  were  killed ;  that  or 
1887,  which  destroyed  the  dlr  of  Yaldivia; 
that  of  Nov.  1849,  less  marked  by  min  ;  thil 
of  Dec.  1850,  which  produced  great  damafs  at 
Santiago  and  its  vichiity ;  and  that  of  Apdl  S| 
1851,  which  iijured  a  great  number  of  persoM 
and  churchea  at  Santiago,  Valparaiso,  and 
many  of  the  intervening  villa^^ — ^Tha  to* 
pographical  structure  of  Chih  implies  tha 
continuation  of  similar  geological  formatiooa 
in  a  K.  and  S.  direction,  following  the  ranga 
of  its  mountain  chains.  Those  of  the  Andes 
have  already  been  noticed  in  pp.  544  aai 
545  of  vol.  i.  of  this  work.  The  belt  of  eon- 
try  between  the  Andes  and  the  coast,  na^ 
ing  from  80  to  100  m.  in  width,  ia  travefaaOi 
S.  of  lat  81  ^  by  numerous  longitudinal  ridgai^ 
called  the  Cordilleras  of  the  coast,  which  are 
granitic  Further  K.  these  spurs  are  mora 
irregular  in  their  direction,  and  are  corered 
in  great  part  with  barren  sands,  showing  no 
trace  of  vegetation.  This  N.  portion  ia  of  im- 
portance for  its  vduable  mines  of  ores,  while 
a  strip  along  the  S.  coast,  from  Concepeion  to 
the  island  of  Chiloe,  containa  the  priDeqMl 
mines  of  bituminous  coal  worked  in  South  Amer- 
ica. The  country  between  the  Andes  and  tha 
coast  is  particularly  interesting  to  geologists  for 
the  evidences  it  presents  of  sevenl  soooeariro 
elevations,  which  it  has  experienced  within 
modem  times.  Some  of  these  are  historical,  aa 
that  of  1822,  when  the  coast  at  Valparaiso,  and 
for  many  leaguea  N.  and  S.  of  it,  waa  uplifted 
about  6  feet  The  bed  of  shells  and  sea  pebUaa 
which  marked  its  former  beach  is  now  that 
distance  above  Uie  reach  of  the  highest  tides ; 
and  a  succession  of  simihur  collections  of  shdia 
of  species  belonging  to  the  coast,  accompanyinif 
terraces  found  further  inland,  and  at  higher 
levels,  indicate  as  many  as  5  uplifts  of  this  chai^ 
aoter,  bat  of  much  greater  height^  tha  diffirtranina 
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of  UtcI  baiwaoA  two  terraoes  being  foaod  120 
fw^ftndbeiWMD  the  next  two  182  feet.  Around 
the  bay  of  Ooquimbo  these  terraoes  are  most 
fitdnctly  marked  in  the  hills ;  and  as  thev  ex- 
tend hack  into  the  coontrj  they  spread  out 
into  plain.*,  upon  which  the  towns  are  bailu 
Ke«r  Valparaiso  oomminated  sea  shells  of  liv- 
ing ipecies  are  found  at  elevations  of  over  550 
Mt;  And  some,  it  is  stated,  have  been  met  with 
even  1,300  feet  above  the  sea  level. — The  mines 
of  the  Cordilleras  of  the  coast  have  proved  pro- 
doctiTe  in  the  province  of  Santiago  of  silver 
and  gold.  The  latter  metal  is  worked  in  veins 
■asoeiited  with  the  ealphurcts  of  lead,  zina 
oopper,  and  iron,  4  leagues  from  Rancaguia,  and 
la  also  collected  in  the  deposits  of  the  streams. 
The  inaoeeasibility  of  the  mining  districts,  and 
the  presence  of  hostile  Indians,  check  the 
working  of  the  gold  mines ;  so  that  the  annual 
prodocUoQ  of  the  whole  country  is  not  rated 
at  more  than  $500,000.  The  silver  mines, 
thoa^  once  extensively  worked,  are  now 
fior  Uie  most  part  abandoned  for  the  richer 
mines  of  Gopiapo.  This  province  likewise 
afforda  some  cobalt  and  nickel,  veins  of  the 
anenical  ores  having  been  worked  for  sev- 
eral years  near  the  mountain  called  Oaro  del 
Volcan,  and  their  products  shipped  to  England. 
Oop^  mines  are  found  along  the  course  of  the 
gramtie  and  roetamorphic  rocks  of  the  coast 
raose  and  W.  spurs  of  the  Andes  from  Santiago 
to  the  y.  extremity  of  the  country.  This  belt 
indeed  abounds  in  metallio  riches  throughout 
iU  extent,  even  to  Bolivia  and  Peru ;  but  though 
lead,  iron,  bismuth,  antimony,  arsenic,  zinc,  and 
mangnnese  are  found,  they  are  esteemed  of  no 
▼aloe,  and  the  onlv  mines  worked  are  of  the 
other  metala  named,  and  also  to  some  extent  of 
einnahar.  The  importance  of  this  ore  is,  how- 
ever, grsAtly  redu<^  by  the  cheap  production 
of  mercary  in  California.  The  mining  region 
of  Copiapo  is  in  the  province  of  Atacama  in  the 
N.  of  Chili.  Within  25  leagues  of  Copiapo  there 
Are  said  to  be  19  silver  mining  districts,  contain- 
ing 235  silver  mines,  worked  in  1851  by  2,761 
miners ;  and  also  6  gold  and  14  copper  mines. 
The  last  accounts  from  Copiapo  (Oct  1858) 
announce  increased  activity  in  the  mining 
districts.  In  July,  116  petitions  for  working 
nlver  and  copper  mines  were  granted.  The 
two  most  important  districts  are  Tres  Pun- 
taa  and  Chaflarcillo,  the  latter  50  m.  from 
Copiapo.  A  railroad  connects  Copiapo  with  the 
port  of  Caldera,  54  m.  distant,  and  this  is  to  be 
extended  to  Chaflorcillo,  with  a  branch  td  Tres 
Pnntaa.  Means  will  thus  be  afforded  of  shipping 
the  immense  supplies  of  silver  ores  from  the 
mines,  where  much  of  them,  though  rich,  had 
been  aSmost  worthless  from  the  wont  of  fuel  and 
water  in  the  interior  to  effect  their  reduction. 
In  1851  there  were  exported  from  Caldera  over 
1,300,000  lbs.  of  silver  ores,  beside  8,080,874 
ounces  of  the  metal  in  bars  and  ingots;  and  in 
1852  the  value  of  tlie  copper  ores  and  ingots 
thipped  from  the  same  port  was  nearly  equal  to 
$4,000,000.  -  In  July,  1858,  14,887  marks  of 
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silver  were  exported  team  this  port,  payhig 
duties  to  the  amount  of  $1,848  77i.  In  1856 
the  production  of  all  the  copper  mines  of 
the  republic  amounted  in  value  to  $8,483,15^ 
and  in  1857  the  exports  were  of  the  value  of 
$10,760,589.  The  exportation  of  copper  ore 
from  Huasco  amounted  in  July,  1858,  to 
256,300  lbs.  A  discovery  of  rich  copper  mines 
was  made  in  the  same  month,  toward  the 
north  of  Tres  Puntas,  at  Chaftaral  Alto, 
and  many  persons  have  set  out  in  search  of 
the  metd.  The  coal  beds  of  the  province 
of  Concepcion  were  known  as  early  as  the 
year  1825.  In  1834  they  were  examined  br 
Mr.  Wheelwright^  superintendent  of  the  South 
Pacific  steam  navigation  company.  In  1841  the 
formation  was  traced  between  Talcahuano  and 
Valparaiso,  and  mines  were  soon  after  opened 
at  the  former  locality.  The  coal  has  also  been 
found  in  abundance  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Laraquita,  and  the  beds  are  visible  in  the  clif& 
from  vessels  sailing  along  the  coast.  The  mo^t 
productive  mines  ore  in  the  districts  of  Coronel 
and  Lota,  the  latter  80  m.  S.  of  the  Biobio^  in 
tlie  province  of  Concepcion.  About  1,000  miners 
are  employed,  and  the  average  annual  produce 
is  estimated  at  about  174,000  tons,  worth  about 
$5  per  ton.  The  cool  beds  are  contained  in 
strata  supposed  to  be  of  the  tertiary  formation ; 
and  thougn  tlie  coal  of  this  age  is  never  so  good 
as  that  of  the  true  coal  measures,  that  of  Chili 
is  found  to  answer  for  steam  and  domestio 
purposes ;  it  is  considered  unsuitable  for  smelt- 
mg  copper  ores.  Prof.  W.  B^  Johnson  exam- 
ined some  specimens  said  to  be  from  the  prov- 
ince of  Arauco,  which  he  describes  in  voL  i. 
of  the  '^  Proceeding"  of  the  academy  of  nat* 
urol  sciences  of  Philadelphia,  as  of  dull  or 
pitdiy  black  color,  and  nearly  related  in  exter- 
nal appearance  to  many  of  the  richest  bitu- 
minous co^  of  America  and  Europe.  By  analysis 
they  afforoed  67.62  per  cent,  of  carbon,  show- 
ing a  decided  superiority  over  the  ordinary 
brown  coal  of  the  tertiary.  Reports  of  exam- 
inations of  other  coals  of  the  region  represent, 
however,  a  percentage  of  carbon  not  exceeding 
40,  and  the  presence  of  much  iron  pyrites. 
Coal  is  importeidfrom  England  in  large  quantities 
for  the  use  of  steamers,  and  for  smelting  ores. 
Other  mineral  products  found  in  Chili,  as  gyp- 
sum, limestone,  saltpetre,  alum,  rock  salt,  and 
precious  stones  related  to  the  agates,  are  turned 
to  little  if  any  account  The  most  noted  min- 
eral springs  are  those  of  Apoquindo,  Colina, 
Cauquenes,  Panimavila,  Mondaca,  Cato,  Soco, 
andX)ona  Ana;  the  principal  constituents  of 
which  are,  chloride  of  calcium,  chloride  of  so- 
dium, chloride  of  magnesium,  and  sulphates  of 
soda  and  lime,  with  occasional  traces  of  iron 
and  alumina.  About  75  m.  E.  S.  E.  of  Chil- 
ian are  found  hot  sulphur  springs,  almost  up 
to  the  line  of  perpetual  snow  on  the  Ne- 
vada de  Chilian.  They  are  much  frequent- 
ed, and  are  reputed  to  possess  extraordinai^ 
medicinal  virtues. — A  large  part  of  the  soil 
of  Chili  is  unproductive.    The  extensive  por- 
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tion»  of  its  sarfaoe  covered  by  lofty  and  precip- 
itous mountains,  too  cold  for  vegetation,  or  too 
scantily  covered  with  eartli  to  sustain  it ;  the 
deserts  of  the  nortli,  where  rain  never  falls ;  the 
largo  tracts  covered  by  the  primitive  forest 
trocH,  so  huge  and  dense  tliat  the  settler  de- 
spairs of  felling  them ;  and  the  districts  inhab- 
ited by  warlike  Indian  tribes,  must  all  be  deduct- 
ed frf^m  tlie  account ;  and  the  remainder  forms 
but  a  small  fraction  of  the  area  of  the  state. 
Yet  the  soil,  when  capable  of  tillage,  is  so  fer- 
tile and  yields  crops  so  abundant,  that  Chili 
exports  very  consiacrable  amounts  of  cereals 
And  meats  to  California  and  other  countries. 
Of  its  provinces,  2,  Atacama  and  Co<|uimbo, 
do  not  grow  a  sufficiency  of  grain  or  cattle  for 
homo  consumption ;  but  the  other  1 1  not  only 
supply  themselves  and  these,  but  exT>orted  in 
1850  $2,698,545  worth  of  cereal^  and  in  1857 
$2,242,354.  The  wheat  crop  of  1850  was  esti- 
mated at  11,250,000  bushels;  the  numl>er  of 
horned  cattle  was  1,125,000,  and  281,250  were 
slaughtered  that  year,  Charqui^  or  beef  dried 
in  the  sun,  forms  a  considerable  article  of  ex- 
port as  well  as  of  homo  consumption.  Santi- 
ago, Valparaiso,  Concepi-ion,  Suble,  and  Chiloe 
are  the  provinces  which  export  the  largest 
quantity  of  agricultural  products.  The  princi- 
pal grains  grown  are  wheat,  barley,  oats,  and 
maize ;  rye  does  well,  but  is  not  grown  because 
there  is  no  demand  for  it  Beans  are  a  very 
large  and  important  crop,  and  neas  are  exten- 
sively cultivated.  In  the  southern  provinces 
potatoes  of  excelletit  quality  are  grown.  Kuble, 
Concepcion,  Valdivia,  and  Chiloe  produce  large 

Jiuantities  of  timber  and  lumber.  Many  of  the 
orest  trees  of  Chili  are  of  great  value  for 
building  and  ornamental  purposes.  The  arau- 
caria,  a  species  of  pine,  the  alerce,  a  cypress, 
with  a. dark  rich  heart- wood,  the  roble,  tiqui, 
maflu,  mucrmo,  and  mayten  are  sM  valuable 
and  durable  woods.  The  coliguc,  a  species  of 
bamboo,  is  in  very  considerable  demand  for 
thatching  roofs. — The  animals  of  Chili  are  not 
as  numerous  as  those  of  the  countries  east  of 
the  Andes.  The  mammals  are  comparatively 
few.  M.  Gay,  an  eminent  Chilian  naturalist, 
enumerates  7  species  of  eheiropUro^  mostly  of 
the  bat  tribe;  12  species  of  earnitora^  embrac- 
ing 4  of  the  cat  tribe,  8  foxes,  1  weasel,  2 
polecats,  the  nutria,  and  tlie  otter ;  6  species  of 
tlie  phoeida^  embracing  the  seal  and  his  con- 
geners ;  1  marsupial,  tlie  didelphyt  elegant,  pe- 
culiar to  Chili;  12  genera  and  25  fpecies  of 
rodents,  of  which  12  belong  to  the  mouse 
family ;  the  chinchilla  and  its  congeners,  and 
tlio  cavy  or  mountain  rabbit.  There  are  only 
2  species  of  the  edtntata^  the  dasypus  and 
pfclnciego,  the  latter  a  very  rare  animal,  found 
only  in  Chili.  There  are  8  ruminants,  the  gua- 
naco,  the  largest  of  the  llama  tribe,  and  2  of 
the  deer  tribe,  the  pudu  and  the  gOamuL  There 
are  4  species  of  citacea,  2  dolphins,  the  sperm 
whale,  and  the  right  whale.  There  are  11 
species  of  reptilia^  5  of  which  are  saurians,  4 
ophidians,  1  frog,  and  1  toad.    The  bird*  are 


more  numerous.  The  rapterta^  embradog  tbi 
condor,  tlie  vultures,  hawks,  and  owls,  on 
largely  represented.  The  great  order  of  »- 
ees$orm  has  numerous  representatives  of  hi 
every  tribe  and  family,  many  of  them  of  superb 
plumage,  and  some  of  wonderful  powers  of 
song.  The  dove  and  pigeon  triboi  are  also 
found  in  considerable  numbers,  and  the  waden 
(grallatore9)  and  swimmers  {natatorm)  are  al- 
most numberless,  several  of  the  specica  beiof 
peculiar  to  the  western  coast  of  South  America. 
Among  the  fishes,  we  find  8  species  of  the 
perch  tribe,  all  new ;  1  of  the  atkerinidm^  tht 
kingfish ;  8  of  the  9ilurid<B^  one  a  new  gcoas 
and  species ;  2  clupdda^  both  new,  one  m  dcv 
species  of  the  shad ;  1  ehtirodon^  a  new  geooi 
of  the  eharacini  family,  and  a  new  mvzinoid, 
having  an  affinity  with  the  lamprey  eel  of  our 
northern  waters.  Crustaceans  and  moUosks 
are  abundant,  especially  in  Chiloe  and  the  other 
southern  provinccn,  but  have  not  been  very 
fully  examined.  The  chonos,  a  peculiar  spedet 
of  oyster,  exists  in  great  quantities  along  the 
coast,  and  forms  a  favorite  dish  with  the  in- 
habitants.— Chili  is  divided  into  18  provinces, 
each  of  which  is  subdivided  into  several  de- 
partments and  districts.  Tliere  are  beside  S 
colonies.  The  following  table  gives  the  popu- 
lation of  Chili  in  1858,  according  to  the 
taken  Dec.  31,  1857: 


ManlUnic  colonr..  Ifli 

iiMie \m,m 

Nub;« iiojif 

Santijico Mllit 

T»lc» %km 

ValdlvU 

Vftlparaiao 


ToUl  popoUtioB .  lySOSiAl 


▲nioco 4S995 

Atocama r»VMt7 

Aeoncagua 121,^61 

Chiloe a\443 

Colcbafna 200,919 

Concepcion 122.2S1 

Coqulmbo 119,991 

Joan  Fernandi^x  cwl'j.        18S 
LlaDquihae  colony . . .     8,S36 

Tliis  shows  an  increase  of  119,199  since  the 
census  taken  at  the  end  of  1854.  We  subjoin  a 
list  of  the  princii)al  occupations  of  the  people, 
according  to  the  census  of  Dec.  31 ,  1^57 : 

M«.  Wmm. 

DerotM  to  commercial  imrsniu.  11,150  901 

Field  laborora l«i.asi  SM 

Miner* 1T,430  111 

Deroted  to  husbandry 10,149  l,01f 

Burveyom 4T  .... 

Enffineen ^ 7T             

MiUUrj  roon tfi» 

Lawyers 2S9             

Devoted  to  needlework IS  SSSkOlS 

BerranU 1S.6S4  14,Slt 

Bhoemakcni 10,419  TfT 

Carpenters 9.449 

Masons «.*i75 

Muleteers 6.5S5 

Devoted  to  spinuini; \b1  HWM 

Cooks SfO  90,«t4 

Devoted  to  washing  clothea. ....  9  19,iU 

Mariners l.WO 

Manual  laborers 9.111 

Weavers 904  94.«1 

Smiths 2,60« 

Tailors 8,4S3  6 

The  foreign  population  was  estimated  in  1854 
at  19,669,  viz.:  11,324  natives  of  the  Argectint 
confederation,  680  Americans,  599  PemTiam^ 
1,934  English,  1,929  Germans,  1,650  French, 
915  Spaniards,  899  Italians,  168  PortugueM^ 
and  71  Chinese.  To  these  should  be  added 
the  tribes  of  independent  Indians,  of  whom 


liM  been  taken,  bat  who  are  eati- 
•t  SILOOO  or  80,000.    Some  of  them, 
^bfonfgtk  hostile  to  the  GhillaDs,  are  consider- 
ablj  adTanoed  in  dTilization,  while  others  are 
warlike  and  ferooions,  and  derive  most  of  their 
fivelibood  iWmi  their  forays  upoQ  the  white  in- 
hahitanta.    These   independent  Indian   tribes 
deaerve    *  more    extended   notice   than   our 
space   will   allow.      They  alone,   of  all   the 
American  tribes  who  came  in  contact  with  the 
Spanish  orPortngneae  invaders,  have  maintain- 
ed their  independenoe,  notwithstanding  a  war 
of  extermination  was  waged  against  them  for 
a  eentory  and  a  half,  in  which  all  the  appU- 
ancea  of  civilization,  all  the  bravery  of  the 
abkat  commanders  and  the  most  experienced 
and  veteran    troops,  were   broaght    to    the 
woric  of  their  destmotion.    Aptly  named  the 
bhmaelitea  of  the  new  world,  the  best  armies  of 
Spain  were  powerless  to  drive  them  from  their 
moantain  fkatnesscs,  or  to  subjugate  them  to  the 
foreigners  they  hated.    In  this  protracted  con- 
teat,  which  eiAed  in  1724  with  the  acknowled^^ 
moat  of  their  independence,  the  bravery,  patn- 
otism,  and  hnmanity  of  their  leaders^  the  valor 
and  dievoUon  of  the  troops,  the  bummg  love  of 
coantry,  whidi  led  even  the  weaker  sex  to 
undergo  the  severest  hardships   to  rid  thera- 
selves  cf  their  foes,  all  constitute  a  heroic  pi^ 
of  history.    Of  the  other  inhabitants  of  Chili, 
the  Chilenos,  as  they  call  themselves,  not  more 
than  },  and  perhaps  not  more  than  ^,  are  of 
pore  Spanish  descent;  the  greater  part  are  of 
nuxed  blood,  as  their  forms,  features,  and  hair 
testify.    South  of  the  Biobio  there  are  consid- 
erable numbers  of  Indians  who  have  been  re- 
duced to  subjection  by  ^e  dominant  race,  and 
are  employed  as  peons,  or  farm  laborers,  and 
iometimea,  though  rarely,  as  inquilinat,  or  ten- 
ants, on  the  haciendadai,  or  large  farms  of  that 
re^on,  rendering  a  kind  of  feudal  service,  aud 
ma]dng  their  payments  of  rent  in  labor  or  in 
kind. — ^The  Chilians  are  more  enterprising  than 
the  inhabitants  of  most  of  the  Sou^  American 
states,  and  thehaciendados  or  planters,  and  mer- 
chaut^  often  accumulate  large  amounts  of  prop- 
erty.   With  the  exception  of  those  destined  for 
the  learned  professions,  they  have  generally  but 
little  education.    The  men  are  usually  slender, 
3&dtothe  casual  observer  appear  wanting  in 
moscaltf  development;  but  Lieut. Gilliss  affirms 
that  they  possess  much  more  strength  than  the 
men  of  other  nations.    He  was  more  than  once 
forprised  by  seeing  men,  far  from  robust  in  ap- 
Pmnoe,  take  a  load  of  850  to  400  lbs.  and 
*)t  off  with  it,  for  half  a  mile,  without  com- 
plunt   The  women  have  fuller  and  rounder 
%rtt,  tod  are  generally  pretty.    They  seem 
to  hare  more  intelligence  and  higher  aspirations 
f«>r  intellectQal  culture  than  the  rougher  sex. 
^  drew  of  the  Chilians  of  the  higher  classes  is 
in  the  fVench  style,  except  that  the  inevitable 
I^cho  (a  striped  blanket,  with  a  hole  in  the 
*®^  for  the  head  to  pass  through)  is.  in  uni- 
'^•nal  Me  with  both  rich  and  poor.    The  ladies 
*1»  copy  the  French  fashions,  except  in  a  con- 


stant use  of  the  shawl,  both  indoors  and  out 
The  poorer  daasea  dress  more  like  the  g^adioa 
of  the  eastern  states  of  South  America,  and  are 
far  from  tidy  in  their  apparel.  In  manners, 
they  are  gay,  social,  hospitable,  and  generous, 
but  retain  in  some  degree  the  bigotry  and  indo- 
lence of  their  Spanish  ancestry.  Crimes  are  of 
comparatively  rare  occurrence,  but  gambling  is 
an  almost  universal  passion ;  the  most  opulent 
planter  and  the  poorest  peon  are  equally  indict- 
ed to  it,  and  from  the  recklessness  of  tiieir  play- 
ing, the  rich  man  of  to-day  may  be  a  pauper  to- 
morrow. The  ehkha^  a  fermented  liouor  made 
from  grapes,  green  apples,  and  other  fruits,  and 
very  intoxicating,  is  a  constant  drink,  and  often 
inflames  the  passions  of  the  lower  classes  and 
the  Indians  to  fury.  Licentiousness  exists  to  an 
alarming  extent,  and  the  diseases  it  engenders 
are  among  the  most  fatal  in  the  countrv.  Ille- 
gitimacy is  common.  In  Santiago  i  of  ^ 
the  births  are  illegitimate;  in  'Valparaiso,  \, 
Blindness  and  goitre,  the  effect  of  the  glare  of 
the  sun  upon  the  snow,  and  of  the  ma^^nesian 
impregnation  of  the  water  used  for  dnnking, 
are  very  common.  The  religion  of  Chili  is  Ro- 
man Catholic,  and  the  laws  tolerate  no  other ; 
but  in  practice,  there  is  no  very  marked  opposi- 
tion to  the  quiet  performance  of  worship  under 
other  forms  of  faith. — Within  a  few  years  the 
government  has  devoted  much  attention  to  the 
subject  of  education,  and  now  no  other  SoutJi 
American  state  has  so  efficient  an  educational 
system.  The  tables  on  the  next  pagepresent 
in  detail  the  educational  statistics  of  Cfhili  for 
1857.  Of  the  schools  in  the  first  table,  562 
are  for  male  pupils,  295  for  females.  The 
whole  number  of  pupUs,  male  and  female, 
is  88,851,  being  in  the  ratio  of  one  pupil 
for  every  ^9.85  persons  of  school  age  in  the 
republic.  The  school  books  for  the  govern- 
ment schools  are  furnished  by  the  republic.  In 
1857,  the  number  distributed  was  68,621  vol- 
umes. There  are  2  normal  schools  for  the 
education  of  teachers,  one  for  males^  the  other 
for  females.  The  number  of  pupils  m  the  male 
school  in  1857  was  109,  in  the  female  51.  The 
male  normal  school  had  7  professors,  whose  sal- 
aries amounted  in  the  aggregate  to  (4,200.  The 
course  of  study  continues  8  years,  ana  embraces 
the  following  topics :  agriculture,  arithmetic, 
geometry,  penmanship,  geography,  cosmogra- 
phy, linear  drawing,  French,  Spanish,  gram- 
mar, history  (American,  Chilian,  and  sacred),  re- 
ligions instruction,  exercises  in  reading,  vocal 
music,  the  art  of  teaching,  and  gynmastica. 
The  course  in  the  female  nornial  school 
is  similar.  The  instruction  in  most  of  the 
collegiate  schools  or  academies  embraces  the 
following  topics :  arithmetic,  algebra,  penman- 
ship, the  catechism  of  Benitez,  cosmography, 
drawing,  French,  Latin,  English,  Spanish,  gram- 
mar, ancient  and  sacred  history,  geography, 
geometry,  and  book-keeping.  In  a  few  of  them 
the  studies  embrace  the  Greek  and  German 
languages,  ancient  and  modem  history,  litera- 
ture, the  higher  mathematics,  natural  sciences^ 
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&o.  The  national  institnte,  established  at  San- 
tiago, which  is  the  government  nniversitj,  is 
divided  into  2  sections,  the  preparatory  and 
the  university.  The  preparatory  section  has 
%  oonrsos^  that  of  the  humanities,  occapying 
I  tennsi  and  that  of  matbematiosi  oooupying 


5.  The  instmction  in  these  b  bnt  little  if  al 
all  in  advance  of  the  best  academies  named 
above.  The  branches  taught  in  the  oniTcn^y 
are  law  studies,  including  political  economy, 
forensic  jpractice,  and  nataral,  intematioiid^ 
Roman,  Spanish,  and  oanonical  law,  < 
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J  and  mediod  itodlea.  In- 
L  la  Mh  Mctimui  Ib  free.  The  nomber 
dvmfOBbk  IIm  preparatory  Motion  in  1857  wa« 
m,  of  whom  iS5  were  boarders,  and  the  re- 
mainder day  scholars.  In  the  university  sec- 
tion the  number  of  pupils  was  SM)1,  none  of 
them  boarders.  Beride  the  national  institute, 
there  is  another  institotion  called  the  conciliar 
•euinary,  combining  the  college  and  theological 
seminary.  The  system  of  instmction  is  not^as 
dtensive  as  that  of  the  national  institute,  but 
iaebides4  years'  study  of  the  humanities  (which 
m  GhlU  €ompriae  Tory  little  of  the  classics  ex- 
cept Latin,  in  which  they  are  very  full,  or  of  the 
failjher  mathematicsX  and  a  course  of  superior 
instnifrlinn  oooapying  2  years,  and  mainly  taken 
■p  with  eChioa],  metaphysical,  and  theological 
lopioB.  This  seminary  had  in  1867, 158  pupils, 
of  whom  141  were  boarders.  The  annual  charge 
waBtl20.  There  is  also  at  the  capital  a  school 
of  agiioaltnre,  a  naval  school  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  minister  of  marine,  and  a  military 
school  under  the  care  of  the  minister  of  war. 
The  national  library,  also  at  the  capital,  contains 
some  S2,(XM>  volumes,  and  is  especially  rich  in 
theological  works,  having  been  originally  found- 
ed by  ttie  Jesaits.— The  agriculture  of  Chili  is  not 
of  the  highest  character.  The  soil  of  the  arable 
portions  is  very  fertile,  and  will  yield,  even  of 
Vie  cereals,  from  80  to  60  fold;  but  with  the 
azoepCkm  of  a  tolerably  skilful  system  of  irri- 
oadoo,  the  fiurmers  and  planters  are  grossly 
Miorant  of  improved  methods  of  agriculture. 
Their  pkraghs  are  the  radest  and  most  uncouth 
intrnments  imaginable,  only  scratching  the 
earth  to  the  depu  of  2  or  8  inches;  of  snbsoil- 
ing^  the  ^yplioadon  of  manures,  underdraining, 
aad  rotation  of  crops,  they  know  nothing;  and 
the  stubborn  adherence  of  the  peons,  like  that 
of  igaorant  laborers  everywhere,  to  old  meth- 
ods  handed  down  from  one  generation  to  an- 
other, is  a  most  effectual  barrier  to  any  con- 
aiderahle  in^rovement  Still,  with  all  these 
drawbacks,  so  fertile  is  the  soil,  and  so  much 
ia  it  enriched  by  the  detritus  brought  down  by 
tba  moontain  streams,  that  agriculture  is  a  very 
profitahie  pursuit.  The  farms  are  usually  very 
Wge,  fiieqoently  comprising  several  thousand 
acres,  and  herds  of  cattle  5,000, 10.000,  or  20,000 
m  number,  are  pastured  on  the  elevated  plains, 
fled  tended  by  the  rough  guaohos,  till  the  pe- 
liod  for  their  slaughter  arrives.  The  hacienda- 
dos  or  planters  usually  reside  in  the  cities,  leav- 
ii^  their  plantations  under  the  care  of  mayor- 
domes  or  overseers,  and  only  visiting  them  oo- 
cawmally.  The  Uu'gest  plantations  in  the  coun- 
try are  those  of  La  Oompania  and  Las  Oanteras, 
the  latter  with  an  area  of  over  25,000  acres. 
fimalUy  estates  are  called  eh^icara  hacienda  and 
abo  hufimd^  and  the  small  &rms  are  called 
fuitita.  The  daily  wages  for  laborers  vary  from 
15  csots  to  87  cents,  and  in  harvest  time 
aoionot  to  $1.  In  the  northern  part  of  the 
coontry  the  population  is  far  more  laborious 
chaa  in  the  southern  region,  where  few  labor- 
«s  are  to  be  found  above  the  age  of  22.    As 


ioon  as  the  youn^  men  marry  !n  the  southern 
provinces,  they  yearn  for  independence  and  live 
upon  a  little  patch  of  land,  which  is  generally 
presented  to  them  by  the  planters.  This  class 
of  laborers  are  attached  to  the  plantation,  and 
aro  called  inquilinas.  In  consideration  of  the 
land  and  accommodation  granted  to  them,  they 
are  bound  to  assist  the  planter  during  the  rodeoi 
(cattle  fiEur)  and  the  trilla  (threshing  season). 
— Chili  has  given  but  little  attention  to  manu- 
&ctures.  The  government  has  within  a  tdw 
years  endeavored  to  introduce  them  by  offer- 
ing exclusive  privileges  to  manufacturers  for 
a  term  of  years,  but  with  little  success.  Apart 
from  the  manufactura  of  ponchos,  which, 
though  woven  in  the  rudest  looms,  possess 
some  qualities  which  the  French  and  Englidi 
goods  have  never  been  able  to  attain,  and 
the  coarser  kinds  of  work  in  gold,  silver,  cop- 
per, and  iron,  the  veiy  imperfect  tanning  of 
a  small  Quantity  of  leather,  and  the  simpler  pro- 
cesses of  the  soapboiler  and  candlemaker,  the 
production  of  lumber,  and  the  preservation  of 
dried  meats,  there  is  little  that  can  be  called 
manufacturing  in  the  country. — In  1855  the 
imports  were  $25,988,925,  in  1856  $19,804,041, 
and  in  1857  $81,800,209.  The  exporte  in  1866 
were  $19,110,589,  in  1856  $18,159,522,  and  in 
1857  $20,126,461.  The  following  table  par- 
ticularizes the  exports  of  the  latter  year : 

Bars  of  gold  tnd  gold  coin |4ST,Y8S 

Silver  and  silvar  ores 4^725,665 

Copper  ai)d  copper  ores 10,7S(u6S 

WBeat l,OW,nS 

Floor 798.11S 

Blseoit,  broad,  and  frangollo 108^888 

Barley 857,970 

Beans 84,904 

Peas  and  malxe 4,88S 

Potatoes 85,806 

Wine  and  chieha  1,618 

Nuts  and  dried  and  fresh  fruits 89,008 

Bait  beef 10,880 

Charqui,  or  Jerked  beef 104,178 

Batter  and  cheese i 86,006 

TaUow  and  lard 8,729 

Hides,  horns,  and  hooft 501,104 

Goat,  sheep,  and  chinchilla  skins 40,861 

Wool 897,648 

Assorted  provisions 87480 

Dried  fodder 41,790 

Cords,  rope,  and  rigging 18,464 

PUnks  and  lamber 866.887 

Coal 176.765 

Ooano 5,600 

Mlsoellaneoos 148,009 

Total 680,186,461 

The  principal  imports  are  distilled  spirits,  ale 
and  porter,  alpaca  goods,  baizes,  bedsteads^ 
books,  buttons,  cabinet  ware,  calicoes,  oandleei 
canyas,  carpets,  carriages,  cassimer^  cigars^ 
oloths,  clothing,  coal,  cotton  and  woollen  goodM^ 
crape  shawls,  drugs,  earthen  and  glassware, 
gloves,  gold  in  bars  and  coin,  gunpowder,  hom- 
ed cattle  and  horse?,  household  furniture,  indi- 
go, iron  and  iron  goods,  jewelry  and  cutlery, 
leather,  linen  goods,  machinery,  matches,  mat6, 
merino  cloths,  muslins,  molasses,  oils,  paints, 
pNE^r,  perfumery,  pianos,  quicksilver,  raisins, 
rice,  rigging,  salt,  satin  goods,  shoes  and  boots, 
silks,  silver  coin  and  bars,  soap,  steel,  straw 
goods,  sugar,  tea,  tin,  tobacco,  umbrellas  and 
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paroBolfl,  veWcU,  watcbefl,  wax,  wines,  and  wool 
shawlB.  The  following  table  gives  the  quantities 
of  angar,  cofTee,  tea,  and  iron  imported  from 
1844  to  1855 : 
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bnt  iihe  receives  little  ezeept  inoncj  In  retcra, 
the  baknces  being  moatlj  letUed  in  Eotom. 
wliere  she  is  a  debtor.  The  fuUowing  uLu 
sliows  the  amount  of  her  commeree  with  iIm 
United  States  for  several  yean: 


Tlie  in)[)ortA  of  sugar  into  Valparaiso  from  Jan. 
1  to  Aug.  15,  1858,  were  330/J26  arroba^s  nnd 
the  stock  on  hand  at  tlio  latter  period  was 
94,000  arrobftH.  TIio  following  table  shows  the 
navigation  of  Chili  in  1857: 
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Tlio  exports  of  Chili  to  England  were,  in  1854, 
£1,380,563;  in  1855,  £1,925,271 ;  and  in  1856, 
£1,700,776.  The  iini)ort9  of  English  produce 
were,  in  1853,  £1,167,494;  in  1853,  £1,264,942; 
in  1854,  £1,421,855;  in  1855,  £1,330,385;  and 
in  1856,  £1,946,010.  The  imports  of  foreign 
and  colonial  produce  fn)m  England  wore,  in 
1854,  £43,589;  in  1855,  £56,688;  nnd  in  1856, 
£64,492.  The  English  expt)rts  to  Chili  in  the 
half  year  ending  June  80,  1H58,  were  £602,956, 
showing  a  decrease  of  £120,492  compared  with 
the  same  i»eriod  of  1867.  The  exports  of  Chili  to 
France  were  $218.0no  in  1851.  $250,000  in  1852, 
$240,000  in  1853,  $650,000  in  1854,  and  $980,000 
in  1856.  The  imports  from  Franco  were  $4,800,- 
000  in  1851,  $3,650,000  in  1K,52,  $4,400,000  in 
1853,  $4,000,000  in  1854,  and  $5,600,000  in 
1866.  The  commercial  intercourse  of  Chili 
with  the  United  States  has  1>ecn  very  variable. 
In  the  earlier  years  of  Californian  emigration 
she  sent  largo  quantities  of  flour,  grain,  and 
lumber  to  tliat  state,  and  took  freoljr  of  our 
goods  in  return.  Since  that  time  her  exports 
to  this  country  have  continued  in  large  amoant| 
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— The  government  of  Chili  is  professcdlT  repub- 
lican, and  its  offices  elective ;  bot  practicdiy  ii 
has  been  hitherto  little  more  thui  a  dictator- 
ship, in  which,  while  the  forms  of  the  coDstin- 
tion  were  tolerably  preserved,  the  legislative, 
executive,  and  judicial  functions  were  excrciwi 
by  the  party  who  had  succeeded  in  seizing  the 
reins  of  government  The  president  Is  elected 
for  6  years,  and  is  eligible  for  a  second  terra, 
but  not  for  a  thinl,  untu  a  period  of  5  years  has 
elapsed.  Ho  is  assisted  by  a  council  of  state 
com|>oscd  of  13  i>ersons,  all'of  his  own  choosingi 
and  removable  at  his  will,  of  whom,  however, 
the  heads  of  dei)nrtments  must  be  4.  The  legit- 
latnro  consists  of  a  senate  of  20  membcrii  elect- 
ed for  9  years,  one- third  of  whom  go  out  of  office 
every  3  years,  and  a  house  of  deputies,  consisting 
of  1  for  every  20,000  inhabitants,  elected  for  S 
years.  Government  officers  may  be  memben 
of  either  branch  of  the  legislature,  and  still  hold 
their  offices.  They  may,  and  often  do,  a>!K>  rep- 
resent more  than  one  constituency.  The  elec- 
tion of  tlie  legislature  is  usually  entirely  in  tlio 
hands  of  government,  .the  maj«  of  voters  being 
the  members  of  the  national  guard,  who  are 
appointees  of  the  president,  and  the  laborers 
and  peons  of  the  plantations  and  mines,  who  are 
entirely  under  the  control  of  the  wealthy  pro- 
prietors, whoso  interests  are  the  same  as  the 
president's.  Up  to  1850  there  had  never  been 
any  opposition  party  in  the  legblature.  At  that 
time  one  was  organized  by  tlie  friends  of  the 
cabinet  removed  by  the  president  a  month  or 
two  before.  Soon  after  the  adjournment  of  tba 
two  houses,  the  most  prominent  of  the  oppcvi- 
tion  members  were  l>nniithed,  or  otherwise  cent 
out  of  the  wny.  The  judiciary  consists  of  pri- 
mary courts  3  courb)  of  apjical,  and  a  snprenM 
court.  The  judges  of  the  iiigher  courts  are  ap- 
pointed for  life,  or  rather  during  good  beha\ior, 
and  can  only  be  removed  by  impeachment. 
Tliere  are  4  cabinet  ministers,  viz.:  of  for- 
eign and  home  uffiiirs,  of  finance,  of  war  and 
marine,  of  religion  and  education.  They  are 
responsible  for  every  official  act,  and  cannoi 
leave  the  country  for  6  months  after  the  expi- 
ration of  their  term  of  public  service.  No  oroer 
or  document  from  the  president  is  legal  with- 
out the  Ciiunter-signaturo  of  the  minister  to 
whose  department  it  belongs.  Slavery  is  pro- 
hibited by  law,  and  all  traffic  in  it  forbidden, 
and  every  person  who  treads  the  mnl  is  de- 
clared free.  According  to  the  report  of  the 
war  department,  presented  to  congress  Aug.  4, 
1868,  the  standing  army  amoontod  to  S,  193 
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■n,  being  4118  Imv  tliaa  the  number  required 
hf  Iftv,  and  not  indading  469  pensioners  and 
48  mOiUry  eohobura.  The  officers  of  the  army 
eoMst  of  4  ffenerals  of  division,  8  brigadier- 
feneralfl,  6  colonels^  27  lientenant-colonels,  48 
migora,  100  c^ytains,  18  a^jntants,  64  lieuten- 
mtS)  and  74  ensigns ;  total,  849.  The  existing 
Ddioe  force  amounted  to  2,828  men,  requiring 
lor  their  support  an  annual  expense  of  (461,440. 
An  increase  of  771  men,  with  an  expense  of 
$128,002,  is  proposed.  The  civic  guard  or  mili- 
tia consists  of  40,466  men,  viz. :  682  artillery, 
24,881  infantry,  and  15,458  cavalry ;  the  .ma- 
rine, of  2  corvettes,  8  brigantines,  1  frigate,  and 
1  war  steamer,  the  whole  mounting  71  cannon. 
From  the  report  of  the  secretary  of  state  in  the 
marine  department,  presented  to  the  Chilian 
congress  Aug.  4,  1858,  it  appears  that  the 
mercantfle  navy  of  Chili,  which  in  1848  con- 
mUd  oi  only  105  vessels,  tonnage  12,628,  num- 
bers at  present  269  vessels,  tonnage  62,209; 
showing  an  increase  in  10  years  of  164  vessels, 
and  of  49^1  tons.  The  coast  trade  of  the 
Chilian  flag  exclusively  presents  the  progres- 
ttve  increase  shown  in  the  following  table : 
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•aria.  TMMag*.     TMr«,             VmmUl  Todm^. 

Am       10,247  I  ISM 166  85,071 

.119       S141«|1857 180  87,985 

.Ifli       S9,6M    1S»8 196  40,402 


In  the  province  of  Chiloe  1,958  small  vessels 
ware  (Aug.  4, 1858)  employed  in  domestic  traffic, 
with  a  crew  of  9,000  men.  The  total  expenses 
of  the  navy  department  in  1857  amounted  to 
1420,191  10,  and  the  budget  for  1859  fixes  the 
expenses  at  $488,148  10^.  There  is  a  state 
pneon  at  Santiago,  with  nearly  400  prisoners, 
and  a  penal  colony  on  the  straits  of  Magellan, 
which  in  1855  contdned  153  convicts.  The 
idanda  of  Joan  Fernandez,  formerly  occupied  by 
the  government  as  a  pensi  colony,  are  now  in- 
habited by  free  settlers.  The  revenue  of  the 
government  in  1856  was  $6,509,867,  and  its  ex- 
pen&tnres  $5,589,346.  In  1857  the  revenue 
amounted  to  $6,419,142,  showing  a  decrease 
of  $90,725,  which  is  attributed  to  the  com- 
meroia]  crisis,  and  the  consequent  falling  off 
in  the  customs  duties.  The  foreign  debt  was 
contracted  in  England,  about  half  in  6  per 
cent,  and  half  in  8  per  cent  bonds,  and 
amounted,  Jan.  1,  1858,  to  $6,014,000.  The 
home  debt  in  June,  1858,  amounted  to  $2,640,- 
950. — There  are  several  railways  finished  or  in 
course  of  construction :  the  Copiapo  road,  froin 
Oeldera  to  Copiapo,  a  distance  of  54  m.,  whicH 
has  been  in  operation  several  years ;  the  road 
from  Valparaiso  to  Santiago,  of  which  60  m.  are 
now  completed;  the  road  from  Santiago  to 
Talca,  the  stock  for  which  has  been  token  up ; 
between  Talcahnano  and  Concepcion,  stock  sub- 
scribed; between  Togoo  and  Tamaya  a  road 
has  been  projected.  The  road  from  Valparaiso 
to  Santiago  cost  near  $5,000,000.  and  the  cost  of 
the  works  as  far  as  the  top  of  Monte  Negro  is 
eetimated  at  $3,000,000,  and  of  the  whole  of  the 
line  up  to  Santiago,  at  $10,000,000.  The  total 
receipts  of  the  raUways  hi  1857  was  $48,596  50. 


During  the  first  4  mmiths  of  1858  they  readied 
$77,458  70,  viz. :  $51,498  20  for  passengers, 
and  $25,960  50  for  merchandise.  From  the 
report  of  the  minister,  presented  to  the  Chilian 
congress,  Aug.  4  1858,  it  appears  that  the  gov- 
ernment had  decided  to  buy  the  shares  of  this 
raihroad.  The  soathem  railroad  is  finished  as 
far  as  the  river  Maypu,  and  the  bridge  over  this 
stream  was  opened  to  the  public  Sept.  15, 

1858.  Southward  from  Haypu  the  works  reach 
aboQt  80  m.,  and  it  is  expected  that  in  Feb. 

1859,  the  rails  will  be  laid  as  far  as  Rancagua, 
the  first  town  on  the  line,  and  the  road  will  bo 
opened  to  the  public  in  the  middle  of  1859. 
The  branch  in  construction  along  the  Alameda^ 
for  affording  greater  facilities  to  traffic,  will 
soon  be  ready.  The  total  expense  as  far  as 
Rancagua  amounts  to  $2,600,500.  There  are 
also  2  telegraph  lines,  one  from  Santiago  to 
Valparaiso,  and  another  connecting  Copiapo 
with  the  mining  districts,  and  the  minister,  in 
his  report  of  1858,  asks  congress  for  an  annual 
grant  of  money  for  the  establishment  of  new 
lines. — ^Prior  to  1450,  the  present  territory  of 
Chili  was  inhabited  by  the  ancestors  of  the  In- 
dian tribes  now  found  there,  who  seem  to  have 
all  descended  from  a  common  stock,  and  called 
themselves  by  the  general  title  Alapu-che,  people 
or  children  of  the  land.  They  were  subdivided 
into  a  number  of  tribes,  but  all  spoke  a  com- 
mon language.  In  1450,  the  reigning  inca  of 
Peru,  Yupanqui,  formed  the  project  of  extend- 
ing his  sway  over  the  Chilian  territory,  and 
havmg  stationed  himself  with  a  powerful  army 
in  Atacamo,  despatched  his  trusty  lieutenant, 
Chinchiruca,  with  10,000  men,  southward  to 
subdue  the  Alapu-che.  With  that  tact  which 
characterizeil  the  policy  of  the  incas,  Chin- 
chiruca sought  to  win  rather  than  conquer 
these  rude  and  warlike  tribes ;  and  snch  were 
his  powers  of  persuasion,  that  tribe  after  tribe 
yielaed  to  the  "  children  of  the  sun,"  and  in  6 
years'  time  the  inhabitants  of  northern  Chili,  for 
600  m.  from  the  Atacama  frontier,  paid  fealty  to 
the  Peruvian  monarch.  But  his  sway  was  des- 
tined to  receive  a  check.  Pushing  further 
south,  his  officers  and  soldiers  encountered  on 
the  further  bank  of  the  river  Rapel  a  warlike 
tribe  of  the  Alapu-che,  known  as  the  Puru- 
mancians,  who  returned  a  defiant  answer  to  the 
summons  and  representations  of  the  inca,  and 
refusing  all  overtures  for  peace,  attacked  the 
Peruvian  troops;  a  desperate  battle  followed, 
lasting  3  days,  in  which  both  armies  were  too 
thoroughly  shattered  to  renew  the  conflict. 
Upon  hearing  of  the  result  of  this  battle,  Yu- 
panqui wisely  resolved  to  forbear  offensive  war- 
fare, and  to  maintain  only  what  he  already  pos- 
sessed. When,  some  80  years  later,  the  Span- 
iards had  overthrown  the  empire  of  the  incas, 
they  found  Chili  owning  a  nominal  allegiance  to 
the  Peruvian  monarch,  and  resolved  to  subjugate 
that  country  also ;  and  Diego  Almagro,  from  the 
double  motive  of  glory  and  gold,  led  an  expedi- 
tion across  the  desert  of  Atacama  and  the  moun- 
tain passes  of  the  Andes.    When  ho  reached 
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OopUpo.  i  of  his  Spanish  troops  and  |  of  bis 
Intiian  allies  had  perished  from  cold,  fatigue,  and 
rtarvation.  Thej  were  received  bj  the  people 
▼ei*7  kindly,  and  met  no  opposition  till  they 
reached  the  t«rritorj  of  tlie  Punimancians,  where, 
like  their  predecessors,  thej  found  a  foe  bO  brave 
that  they  were  fain  to  pause  and  retrace  their 
»te|>s.  Alma^o  and  the  remainder  of  his 
ftirco  rctiirnL-d  sltiwly  and  sadly  to  Peru,  and 
6  years  o!:i(>sed  ere  another  exi>edition  to  Chill 
was  attemjited.  Pedro  Valdivia,  a  prudent  and 
able  commander,  was  selected  for  this  service, 
and  so  well  did  he  arrange  bis  plans  that,  though 
occasionally  meeting  with  hostile  bands  of  In- 
dians, he  i>enetrated  without  serious  difficulty 
to  tho  river  Mapocho,  and  encamped  un^in  tlie 
present  site  of  Santiago.    Fmding  tho  location 

Itlcasant  and  the  adjacent  country  fertile,  he 
lero  foundt-d  a  city,  to  which  ho  gave  the  name 
of  tlie  patron  saint  of  Spain.  Scarcely  Imd  he 
fortifiea  biiii?elf  in  his  new  t^jwn,  however, 
before  th6  Indians,  availing  themselves  of  his 
temporarv  absence,  assailed  it,  and  would  have 
taken  it  but  for  the  hasty  return  of  the  com- 
mander ;  but  though  balked  of  their  intended 
prey,  they  returned  again  and  again  to  the  charge, 
till  Valdivia  was  compelled  to  send  for  reenforce- 
ments  from  Peru.  After  the  arrival  of  these 
he  proceeded  so«thward,  and  though  the  Puru- 
mancians,  tho  ancient  foes  of  Almagro  and  of 
the  inca^s  forces,  seem  to  have  offered  no  effec- 
tual opposition  to  his  progress,  ho  found  after 
crossing  the  Maulc,  which  formed  their  southern 
boundary,  a  new  foe,  braver,  fiercer,  and  readier 
for  tho  fray  than  any  ho  had  hitherto  encoun- 
tered— the  Araucanians,  now  for  tho  first  time 
appearing  on  tho  page  of  hir«tory.  So  terrible 
and  unexpecto<l  w:is  their  firist  attack,  that  it 
well  nigh  annihilated  Valdivia's  army,  and  com- 
pelled him  to  retreat  to  Santiago,  and  eventu- 
ally to  return  to  Peru  for  further  reenforce- 
ments.  He  returned  in  1550  with  a  largo  and 
well  appointed  force,  and  founded  tlie  city  of 
Concoi)cion,  on  a  site  now  known  as  Penoo. 
Hero  Ujo  Araucanians  rallied  their  forces,  and 
with  4,000  men  under  Aillavalii,  attacked  the 
now  city,  and,  with  a  more  detcnnined  valor 
than  any  Spanish  general  had  before  witnessed, 
resisted  tho  skill  and  bravery  of  tho  Spanish 
troops.  It  was  not  until  tho  fall  of  their  leader 
that  they  would  viold  an  inch  of  ground. 
Conflict  after  conffict  followed.  Tho  Indians 
after  a  time  were  led  by  a  young  Araucanian 
captive  named  Lautaro,  who  had  been  reared  in 
Valdivia^s  family,  whoso  skill  as  a  cominnnder 
mado  him  a  forniidablo  ft>e.  In  1553,  Valdivia 
was  captured  by  tlie  Indians,  and  put  to  death. 
Emboldened  by  their  sucre«>s,  tho  Indians  de- 
stroved  Concepcion,  resisted  all  attempts  to 
rebuild  it,  and  eventually  marched  u[Km  San- 
tiago, and  placed  it  in  great  |>eril,  but  were 
finally  repulsed,  and  tho  bravo  Lautaro  fell,  not 
under  tho  sword  of  his  f«)es  but  from  tho  dart 
of  an  enraged  Indian.  Un(ler  the  command  of 
tho  count  Alendoza,  tho  Spanish  forces,  often 
reOnforced,  still  persisted   in  their  conquering 


policy,  and  waged  «  doQbtfoI  war  for  nearly  M 
years  with  this  brave  and  warlike  tribe ;  iittn 
defeated  and  reduced  to  eitremity,  bot  as  often, 
perhape  by  the  skill  of  higher  ciTilintiun,  driv- 
mg  Uie  foe  from  their  strungfaolda,  aad  winaiof 
new  lands  for  their  lord,  his  moat  CaSluilk  na- 
jesty  of  Spain.  More  than  one  brave  £^«*it]i 
commander,  and  more  than  one  Indian  chieftaii 
as  brave,  fell  in  these  bloody  encoanten*.  AB 
efforts  to  effect  a  {/ermanent  peace  were  nni- 
vailing.  At  length,  when  more  than  100  vtan 
had  been  wasted  in  the  effort  to  drive  the  la- 
dians  from  the  territory  eonth  of  the  Biobio,  te 
which  the  Spaniards  md  claim,  they  wereoooi- 
pelled  in  1665  to  make  a  treaty  of  peace,  and 
acknowledgo  the  indei»endence  of  these  moua- 
tain  tribes,  and  establish,  tlie  limits  of  their 
territory.  This  peace  lasted  till  1723,  wbca 
war  broke  out  again,  and  lasted,  with  slight  in- 
termissions, for  60  years.  The  subsequent  his- 
tory of  the  htate  may  bo  briefly  narrated.  It 
remained  a  viceroyalty  of  Siiain  till  1810,  wLcs 
a  revolution  commenced,  wliich  terminated  ia 
1817  in  its  independence  and  its  organixation  at 
a  republic.  Though  less  revolntionary  than 
some  of  the  South  American  statesi,  it  Las 
passed  through  several  attempted  forciUa 
changes  of  the  government.  The  most  fonni- 
dable,  as  well  as  the  most  recent  of  tliem,  oc- 
curred in  April  and  September,  1851.  The  finl 
was  instigated  and  commanded  by  Col.  Ur 
riola,  who,  in  a  severe  battle  between  the  insor- 
gents  and  the  government  forces  at  Santiago, 
lost  his  life.  Some  200  or  800  were  killed,  aad 
many  more  wonnded.  The  revolt  of  September 
was  led  by  (ren.  Cmz,  tho  defeated  carididate 
for  the  presidency  at  the  preceding  electioa. 
At  one  time  it  threatened  to  prove  a  revolotiofli 
as  in  nearly  every  conflict  the  insurgents  wcrt 
victorious;  but  at  length  the  money  of  tba 
government  effected  what  the  valor  of  its 
armies  conld  not,  and  after  4,000  soldiers  had 
fallen  on  the  battle-field  and  the  prodnctiva 
industrr  and  commerce  of  the  conn  try  had 
suffered  untold  injury,  the  revolt  was  quelled 
and  an  amnesty  granted  to  tlie  insargeota 
Tho  improvement  of  tho  people  in  intel- 
ligence, wealth,  and  social  progress  has  bees 
rapid  within  tho  last  6  veaRi. — The  president 
of  the  republic  is  Manuel  Montt,  who  wai 
elected  for  a  second  term,  Oct.  18,  1856.  The 
success  obtained  by  tlie  friends  of  the  govern- 
ment in  tho  new  elections  for  congress  in  the 
summer  of  1858,  in  spiso  of  the  united  oppoa- 
tion  of  tho  liberal  and  conservative  party,  k 
considered  to  augur  well  for  the  revlc^ion  of 
Montt  in  tho  next  presidential  campa:gn  of 
1861.  Tho  differential  duties  on  g«Hids  from 
tho  United  States,  Great  Britain.  Brazil,  and 
other  principal  commercial  countries  liave  b«en 
abolished.  A  new  tariff  was  intn^ui^ed  May 
8,  1851.  Under  Montt^s  a<lminist ration,  a  cirfl 
code  has  lieen  given  to  Chili,  tribunals  nf  cohh 
merce  establi^hed,  a  discount  and  de|Ki>it  bunk 
founded  in  Valparaiso,  and  a  l»auk  to  aJvaoee 
money  on  real  estate  opened  Jan.  1,  1856.    A 


liwhMbMn  introdnoedforocniTertingtho  tithes 
into  a  churdi  and  fdiool  tax,  and  another  for 
the  organixatioQ  of  the  monidpal  inBtitntions. 
Tba  reeolation  of  the  eeoate  to  readmit  the 
Jeraits  into  GhiU  was  rejected  hy  the  second 
ehttnber  in  1854.  Treaties  of  commerce  were 
concluded  with  France,  Jane  80,  1852;  with 
Sardinia  and  the  United  States,  1856 ;  with  the 
Aicentine  confederation,  April  80,  1856  ,*  and 
viOi  Great  Britain,  Nor.  80,  1856.  Walker's 
inrarion  of  Nicaragua  led  President  Montt  to 
condude,  in  Nov.  1856,  a  political  alliance 
vith  Ecuador  and  Peru,  which  was  also 
joined  bj  Gosta  Rica.  The  object  of  the 
alliance  was  mutual  protection,  and  to  en- 
able an  South  American  states  to  unite 
against  attacks  from  abroad. — ^The  ramt  emit- 
ted in  gold  and  silver  coin,  from  Jan.  1, 
1850,  to  Jan.  1,  1858,  $18,103,877,  comprising 
in  this  sum  the  recoinage  of  the  old  money  ex- 
cluded from  circulation.  In  Aug.  1868,  the 
amount  emitted  was  about  $61,000.  To  create 
a  greater  abundance  of  the  circulating  medium, 
a  ineaanre  had  been  recently  introduced  into  the 
leffialature,  authorizing  the  executive  to  purchase 
gmd  and  rilver  bullion  at  the  prices  current  in 
the  market.  A  further  relief  in  the  money 
market  was  expected  from  another  measure 
pending  befiire  congress,  authorizing  government 
to  warrant  the  bills  of  the  Credito  juipoteeario^ 
and  to  mo^fy  this  institution.  Efforts  to  pro- 
mote the  prosperity  of  the  cotmtry  were  visible 
in  every  direction.  The  most  prominent  project 
before  congress  waa  the  establishment  of  towing 
steamers  in  the  straits  of  Magellan,  and  its  accom- 

eishment  would  bring  Chili  1,500  m.  nearer  to 
orope,  America,  the  West  Indies.  Brazil,  and 
to  almost  all  other  countries  of  the  globe. 
Government  has  authorized  the  foundation  of 
an  anonymous  society  for  mutual  insurance 
against  fire,  under  the  name  of  the  Union  Chilena, 
The  establishment  of  a  Chilian  Uoyd  was  con- 
templated, and  a  chamber  of  commerce  was 
created  at  Valparaiso.  Foreign  skill  is  liber- 
ally used.  Engineers  and  artillery  instructors 
have  been  sent  from  France,  and  the  metal- 
lic life  boats  of  Francis  from  the  United 
States.  The  merchants  of  Valparaiso  proposed 
to  devote  $250,000  per  annum  to  the  establish- 
ment of  steamers  connecting  that  city  with 
Montevideo  and  Bncnos  Ayres,  and  there  was 
every  probability  of  the  realization  of  this  pro- 
ject. Agriculture  was  beginning  also  to  receive 
a  fuller  share  of  attention,  and  Don  Bei^amin 
Vicufla  Mackcuna  has  been  intrusted  by  the 
government  with  the  compilation  of  a  rural 
code.  In  order  to  prevent  the  scarcity  of  bread- 
stuffs,  ftilt  at  the  end  of  1856,  agricultural  sta- 
tistical offices  were  to  be  organized  in  the  pro- 
rinces,  noticing  beforehand  the  approximate 
coasamptionof  grainin  each  locality,  recording 
its  annaal  production,  so  as  to  make  it  easy 
to  take  in  time  preventive  measures  to  remove 
an  extreme  scarcity.  A  privilege  had  been 
;;r:inted  to  Don  Juan  Pclle  for  establishing 
public  shambles  iu  Valparaiso,  according  to  the 


best  modem  system,  the  establishment  to  be 
opened  before  the  expiration  of  1859.  New 
civil  courts  were  to  be  established  in  the  de- 
partment of  Caupolican  and  Quillota,  and  in 
the  city  of  Valparaiso.  The  government  had 
adopted  various  resolutions  favorable  to  col- 
onization in  the  straits  of  Magellan,  and 
the  German  colony  of  Llanquihue.  The  lat- 
ter contained  in  Aug.  1858,  235  German  fam- 
ilies, and  preparations  were  making  for  more 
arrivals,  the  father  of  each  family  to  receive, 
according  to  art.  2  of  the  law  of  March 
18,  1845,  25  square  euadras  of  land,  and  each 
son  or  daughter  above  10  years  of  age,  12 
square  cuadra^^  on  condition  of  paying  $1  for 
every  euadra^  payable  in  5  instalments,  the 
payment  of  the  first  liable  to  a  delay  of  2  years 
after  the  colonist's  settlement  on  the  land ;  title 
deeds  only  to  be  given  to  such  colonists  as 
have  on  their  land  a  regular  home,  and  at  least 
2  «tM(?ra«  enclosed  and  cultivated;  no  sale  or 
disposal  of  the  land  being  valid  unless  a  title 
deed  has  Ix^n  granted  by  government.  The 
establishment  of  a  new  colony  near  the  city  of 
Los  Angeles,  in  the  locality  called  Potrero  de 
Human,  where  government  possesses  681  etuj^ 
dra$  of  land,  was  projected,  and  instructions 
had  been  sent  to  tlie  agents  of  Chili  in  Europe 
to  promote  emigration  to  those  regions.  The 
construction  of  another  breakwater  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  river  Cachapual  was  proposed.  New 
regulations  for  the  sale  of  Indian  lands  in  the 
state  of  Arauco  had  been  brought  forward,  with 
a  view  of  civilizing  this  state  and  of  putting  a 
stop  to  the  collisions  with  the  Indians  on  the 
frontier.  Thus  we  find  the  utmost  zeal  pro- 
vadling  to  push  on  the  progress  of  the  country. 
Nor  were  charitable  works  neglected.  Beside 
other  institutions  in  various  parts  of  the 
country,  there  were  in  Santiago  47  sisters  of 
charity,  intrusted  with  the  management  of  the 
severiu  establishments  in  that  city,  independ- 
ently of  a  central  home  wherein  150  girls  are 
educated.  Four  sisters  of  Providence  were  to 
take  charge  of  the  Concepcion  foundling  hos- 
pital. In  the  Santiago  lunatic  asylum  06 
patients  were  accommodated  in  Aug.  1858. 
— The  number  of  pre-paid  letters  posted  in 
Chili  in  1857  was  613,729,  of  certified  letters 
410,  of  fined  letters  126,297,  of  samples  6,509; 
of  pre-paid  newspapers  166,060,  of  fined  news- 

?apers  2,445 ;  the  letters  posted  exceeding 
00,000,  and  the  total  number  of  letters, 
newspapers,  and  samples,  900,000.  The  re- 
ceipts for  postage  amounted'  to  $79,665  64. 
— Among  the  most  prominent  newspapers  of 
Chili  are  El  Mercurio  de  Protineias  and  M 
Mereurio  del  Vapor,  published  at  Valparaiso. 
One  of  the  best  literary  periodicals  is  the  Ee^ 
vista  de  Cieneia^  y  Letras  of  Santiago.  The  num- 
ber of  journals  and  periodicals  is  daily  increas- 
ing. In  Aug.  1858,  appeared  tlio  first  numbers 
of  the  Retista  Medica-Quinirjica  and  the  He- 
tista  del  Pacifico,  the  latter  accompanied  by 
the  Correo  Literario,  tlie  first  ilhistrated  paper 
published  in  Chili,  on  the  model,  but  on  a  smaller 
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Bonle,  of  the  hnmorons  Corrto  de  VJtramar,  or 
MuMCO  de  loM  Familuu,  tlio  articloe  in  the  new 
journal  to  be  accompanied  '^ith  lithographed 
caricatorcs. — ^Tlie  following  works  treat  of  the 
natural  and  political  history,  geography,  cus- 
toms, mannere,  and  commerce  of  Chili :  Have- 
stad,  Chiliduguy  $eu  Ra  ChiUn^ee  (Manster, 
1770);  Molina's  "History  of  the  Conquest  of 
Chili,'' and  Molina's  ''Geographical,  Natural,  and 
Civil  History  of  Chili''  (Middlotown,1808);  Hall's 
'^Journal  kept  on  Uio  Coast  of  Chili"  (London, 
1826)  ;  Micros  *'  Travels  in  Chili  and  La  PlaU" 
(London,  1826) ;  POppig's  Reise  in  Chili,  Peru^ 
&c.  (Leipsic,  183G);  D'Orbigny,  Voyage  dam 
VAmerique  Meridionale  (Paris,  18B9) ;  Gardiner, 
"  A  Visit  to  the  Indians  on  the  Frontiers  of 
ChUi"  (London,  1841) ;  Kied,  DeuUehe  Aue- 
wanderung  naeh  6'At7i(ValparaLto,  1847) ;  Simon 
and  Bromme,  Ausiranderung  vnd  Colonieation 
ton  Sadamerika  mil  heeonderer  BeriUkeichtigung 
dee  FreUtaati  Chili  (Baireuth,  2d  ed.  1849); 
M.  Claude  Gny's  "  Natural  History  of  Chili," 
18  vols,  of  which  have  been  published  by  the 
government  ;u4/i/i/i^<Jtf^  Unitertidadde  Chili^ 
which  have  appeared  since  1843,  and  since  1860 
in  monthly  numbers ;  Von  Tschudi's  "  Peru ;" 
Lieut  Gilliss's  ''  Report  of  the  U.  8.  Naval 
Astronomical  £xi>edition^'  (Washington,  1865- 
'58),  6  vols.;  Lieut.  Sinitlrs  " Araucanians." 
Cast  (Stuttgart,  1849),  Kindermann  (Berlin, 
1849),  and  Philippi  (Ciissel,  1861),  have  all 
written  on  the  German  emigration  to  Chili. 

CHILIAN  MILI>,  a  macliine  for  cnishing 
ores,  in  use  particulnrly  for  those  containing 
the  precious  metals.  It  differs  from  the  arras- 
tre  already  describo<l  (see  Arrastre),  by  em- 
[iloying,  instead  of  flat  stones  dragged  around 
the  u[)right  revolving  axis,  a  pair  of  heavy 
stone  wheels,  shaped  like  mill-stones,  and  when 
new  fVom  4  to  6  feet  in  diameter ;  c&st-iron 
wheels  are  sometimes  used  instead  of  thofie  of 
stone.  The  wheels  are  set  in  a  very  strong  frame, 
one  on  each  side  of  the  shaft  and  near  to  it.  As 
the  shaft  revolves,  the  wheels  revolve  on  their 
axis,  and  are  at  the  same  time  carried  around 
with  tlio  shafr,  crushing  by  their  weight,  and 
grinding  as  they  twist  around,  whatever  they 
roll  uiwm.  The  bed  is  a  flat  solid  block  of 
stone  of  circular  form,  with  wooden  sides  rising 
a  foot  or  more  in  height ;  the  whole  forming  a 
water-tight  tub.  As  the  ore  is  thrown  into 
this  tub,  water  is  admitted  on  one  side,  and 
flows  out  over  the  otlier,  carrying  the  slime 
and  lighter  portions  of  the  cra^^hed  ore.  The 
metallic  particles'that  escajie  with  these  aro  col- 
lected in  uther  apparatus  beluw.  A  considerable 
proportion  of  tlie  precious  metul  is  caught  in  the 
tub,  its  particles  forming  with  the  mercury 
])laced  in  it  a  heavy  amalgam.  In  South 
America,  where  the  Chilian  mill  was  first  used, 
it  is  run  without  water ;  but  in  the  United  States 
water  is  always  emplDved.  It  is  usually  work- 
ed at  the  rate  of  8  to  12  revolutions  per  minute, 
and,  according  to  the  hardness  of  the  ore  and 
the  fineness  to  whirh  it  is  -reduced,  crushes 
from  1  to  2  tons  iu  12  hours.    The  machine. 


though  one  of  the  oldest  in  use,  and  introdoeeJ 
by  a  nation  not  remarkable  for  mechanical  skffl. 
continues  to  be  a  favorite  among  thoae  nied  for 
cruBhing  ores.  It  is  of  umple  oonstnictioa, 
readily  made  from  the  rode  materials  foand  ia 
tlie  mining  regions,  and  is  very  efficient  In  nse. 

CHILIAST.    See  MiLLssnciuic. 

CHILLICOTHE,  or  CiauconuE,  a  city,  cap- 
ital of  Ross  CO.,  Ohio,  on  the  right  bank'of  tbt 
8cioto  river,  45  m.  in  a  direct  line,  or  70  m. 
following  the  windings  above  its  janction  with 
the  Ohio,  and  3  m.  above  the  month  of  Pkint 
creek,  46  m.  S.  of  Columbns,  and  96  m.  X.  L 
of  Cincinnati.  Pop.  in  1850.  7,100;  in  1859, 
about  10,000.  It  is  beantifully  situated,  80 
feet  above  the  river,  on  a  plain  which  fums 
the  bottom  of  a  valley,  enclosed  by  2  ranges  of 
cultivated  hills  500  feet  high.  The  principal 
avenues  follow  the  course  of  the  stream,  and 
are  intersected  at  right  angles  br  others,  all 
lighted  with  gas,  regularly  nlanned,  and  ma&j 
of  them  containing  fine  buildings.  The  2  main 
streets,  which  cross  each  other  in  the  centre  of 
the  city,  ore  each  99  feet  wide ;  Water  street, 
facing  the  river,  is  82(  feet  wide ;  and  the  widch 
of  the  others  is  66  feet.  A  supply  of  water 
is  obtained  from  extensive  works  erected  at  a 
cost  of  $76,000.  Beside  a  court-honse,  jail  U.  8. 
land  ofllce,  2  markets,  and  otlier  public  edificeSi 
the  city  contained,  in  1865,  14  cliurches,  vix.: 
1  Associate  Reformed,  2  Baptist,  1  Episcopal,  1 
Lutheran,  5  Methodist,  2  Presbyterian,  and  2 
Roman  Catholic;  4  printing  offices,  issuing  a 
daily  and  4  weekly  newspa[)ers ;  2  paper  mills» 
4  grist  mills,  3  saw  mills,  2  academies,  and  8 
banks.  The  assessed  value  of  real  estate  in 
1853  was  $1,71 1,289.  Chillioothe  has  advanced 
rapidly  in  wealth  and  population,  owing  partly 
to  its  geographical  position,  and  partly  to  iti 
facilities  of  communication  with  other  dtieiL 
It  is  the  centre  of  nearly  all  the  trade  of  the  rich 
farming  country  bordering  on  the  Sciota  which 
is  rightly  considered  one  of  the  finest  agricoltn- 
ral  districts  of  the  Unite<l  States.  The  Marietta 
and  Cincinnati  railroad,  lately  completed,  psssos 
through  Chillicothe,  and  by  means  of  a  steam- 
boat from  Marietta  to  Pa^kcr^bnrg.  9  m.  dis- 
tant, on  the  Virginia  side  of  the  Ohio  river, 
opens  a  communication  with  the  north-western 
railroad  of  Virginia.  It  also  renders  accesHble 
the  rich  coal  and  iron  mines  of  southern  Ohia 
The  Ohio  and  Erie  canal  extends  from  Ports- 
mouth, at  the  mouth  of  the  Si-ioto,  through 
this  city,  to  Columbus  and  Cleveland.  Chil- 
licothe was  founded  by  emigrants  from  Vir* 
ginia  in  1796,  and  from  1S(h)  to  ISIO  was  the 
f^^at  of  the  state  goveniment.  The  old  capitol, 
built  in  1801,  acd  in  which  the  first  state  con- 
stitution was  framed,  has  been  torn  down  and  re- 
placed by  an  elegant  building  of  Scioto  freestone. 

CHILLINGWORTH,  Wiuiam,  an  English 
divine  and  controversial  writer,  born  at  Oxford 
in  Oct.  1G02,  died  at  Chichester,  Jait.  30. 1644. 
He  was  admitted  a  seholar  of  Trinity  culk-ge, 
Oxford,  in  1G18,  and  elected  a  fellow  in  102S. 
He  made  great   proficiency  in  divinity  and 
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iDjthwnaHoi,  and  displayed  remarkable  skill  in 
djifNitatioD.    The  theologians  and  uniyersitj 
•diGlars  in  his  time  were  constantly  debating 
the  oomparatiTe  merits  of  the  churches  of  £ng* 
Ijuid  ana  Rome,  and  Chillingworth,  while  de- 
fighting  in  ingenious  argumentation,  became  un- 
settled in  his  opinions.  A  Jesuit,  named  Fisher, 
oonyinoed  him  of  the  necessity  of  an  infallible 
role  of  fiuth,  whereupon  he  immediately  abjured 
Fhrtestantism  and  proceeded  to  the  college  of 
the  Jesuits  at  Douay.    He  had  no  sooner  taken 
this  step  than  he  "  doubted  that  his  new  opin- 
ion was  an  error,'^  and  by  invitation  of  Laud, 
then  bishop  of  London,  he  returned  to  Oxford 
to  reftxamine  the  whole  question.     He  soon 
abandoned   the    conmiunion   of   the   Boman 
chorch,  and  in  1684  wrote  a  refutation  of  the 
argamenta  which  had  induced  him  to  join  it. 
'K^g^^E  in    controversy   with   several   dis- 
tingmshed  Jesuits,  he  published  in  1638,  in  an- 
swer to  one  of  them,  his  *'  Religion  of  rrotes- 
tanta  a  Safe  Way  to  Salvation,"  which  passed 
to  a  second  edition  in  5  months^  was  received 
with  general  applause,  and  is  still  esteemed  a 
modd  of  perspicuous  reasoning  and  one  of  the 
ablest  defences  of  the  Protestant  cause.    Main- 
taimng  that  the  Protestant^s  sole  judge  is  the 
Bible,  and  its  solo  interpreter  private  judg- 
ment, he  was  opposed  not  only  by  the  Roman 
Catholics  but  by  the  Puritans,  who  affinned 
that  he  destroyed  faith  by  resolving  it  into  rea- 
son.   The  i^pellations  of  Arian  and  Socinian 
were  applied  to  him,  and  he  for  a  time  declined 
preferment  on  the  ground  of  scruples  as  to  the 
subscription  of  the  89  articles.    In  1638  he 
sobseribed  to  the  articles,  regarding  them  as  a 
bans  of  peace  or  union  and  not  of  belief  or  as- 
sent ana  was  promoted  to  the  chancellorship 
of  Bslisbory,  with  the  prebend  of  Brixworth 
annexed.    During  the  civil  war  he  was  zealous- 
ly attached  to  the  royal  party,  and  at  the  siege 
of  Gloucester  in  1648,  he  directed  the  making 
of  some  engines  in  imitation  of  the  Roman  tes- 
tudinsi  for  assaulting  the  town.    Ho  was  taken 
prisoner  the  next  year,  died  after  a  short  illness, 
and  was  buried  in  the  cathedral  of  Chichester. 
Dr.  CheynelL  one  of  his  severest  antagonists, 
attended'  and  treated  him  kindly  in  his  lost 
ndmess,  but  appeared  at  his  funeral,  and  after 
sn  admonitory  oration  hurled  a  copy  of  the 
^Eeligion  of  Protestants  "  into  the  grave  of  its 
anthor,  exclaiming :  '^  Earth  to  earth,  dust  to 
dost."    He  published  in  1644  (2d  edition  in 
1T25X  "  ChiUingvarthi  Kovimma  ;  ortheSick- 
waB,  Heresy,  Death,  and  Burial  of  William  Chil- 
lingworth," which  has  been  described  as  "  the 
qomteasence  of  railing,  which  ought  to  be  kept 
as  the  pattern  and  standard  of  that  sort  of  wnt- 
ipg."   The  works  of  Chillingworth  have  been 
irequently  republished,  the  earliest  complete  edi- 
tioQ  being  that  of  London,  1742,  in  folio,  with  a 
life  o{  the  author  by  Dr.  Birch.    The  constant 
^Jy  of  them  is  recommended  by  Locke  "  for  at- 
Wniiig  i^Q  yf^y  of  right  reasoning.'*    Anthony 
"food  affinns  that  he  had  "  such  extraordinary 
^"  reason,  that  if  the  great  Turk  or  devU 


oould  be  converted,  he  was  able  to  do  if  His 
character  and  ability  were  admired  by  his  con- 
temporaries, and  he  was  reckoned  the  most 
acute  logician  of  hb  age ;  yet  Lord  Clarendon 
says  that  he  ^^  had  contracted  such  an  irresolu- 
tion and  habit  of  doubting,  that  at  last  he  was 
confident  of  nothing."  He  has  therefore  been 
cited  by  Dugald  Stewart  as  an  instance  of 
the  ruinous  etfects  of  scholastic  logic. 

CHILLON,  CastUb  of,  a  fortress  in  the  can- 
ton of  Yaud,  Switzerland,  at  the  E.  extremity 
of  the  lake  of  Geneva,  on  an  isolated  rock  sur- 
rounded by  deep  water,  and  connected  with 
the  mainland  by  a  wooden  bridge.  It  was 
built  by  Amadous  IV.  of  Savoy  in  1288,  and 
for  many  years  was  a  state  prison.  Bonnivardf 
prior  of  St  Victor,  was  confined  here  from 
1530  to  1536.  The  place  has  been  rendered 
famous  by  Byron's  "  Prisoner  of  ChiUon.'*  The 
castle  is  now  used  as  an  arsenal. 

CHILMARY,  or  Chilmabeb  (Hindoo,  Chala- 
mart),  a  beautifully  situated  but  ill-built  town 
in  British  India,  on  the  Brahmapootra,  in  the 
district  of  Rungpoor,  lieutenant-governorship 
of  Bengal,  lat.  25*  25'  K,  long.  89^  46'  E.,  86  m. 
from  the  town  of  Rungpoor.  At  certain  re- 
ligious and  commercial  festivals,  from  60,000  to 
100,000  Hindoos  are  said  to  assemble  here. 

CHILO,  or  Chilon,  one  of  the  7  sages  of 
Greece,  and  one  of  the  ephori  of  Sparta,  flour- 
ished toward  the  commencement  of  the  6th 
century  B.  C,  and  is  said  to  have  died  of  joy 
on  occasion  of  his  son's  gdning  the  prize  for 
boxing  at  the  Olympic  games.  The  institution 
of  the  ephoralty  has  been  frequently,  but  it  is  • 
believed  erroneously,  ascribed  to  this  sage.  Ac- 
cording to  Pliny,  he  caused  the  words,  '^  Know 
thyself,"  to  be  inscribed  in  letters  of  gold  on  the 
temple  of  Delphi.  He  said  that  three  things 
were  very  diflScult :  to  keep  a  secret,  to  make 
the  best  use  of  time,  and  to  suffer  injuries  with- 
out murmuring. 

ClilLOE,  a  province  of  Chili,  comprising 
the  island  of  its  own  name  and  the  smaller 
islands  in  the  gulf  of  Ancud  which  together 
constitute  the  archipelago  of  Cbiloe ;  pop.  in 
1868,65,743.  It  is  separated  from  Chili  by  a 
strait  not  more  than  one  milo  in  width,  and 
from  Patagonia  by  the  gulf  of  Ancud.  It  meas- 
ures 120  m.  from  N.  to  S.,  and  about  60 
m.  at  the  widest  part  from  W.  to  E.  The 
western  shores  are  composed  of  masses  of 
rock,  rising  abruptly  from  the  sea  to  a  height 
of  from  1,500  to  about  3,000  feet.  On  the  E. 
the  coasts  are  lower.  There  are  numerous  in- 
lets which  afibrd  good  anchorage,  but  there  are 
few  commodious  harbors.  The  interior  is  moun- 
tainous, and  covered  with  magnificent  but  im- 
penetrable forests,  which  impart  to  the  country 
a  singularly  beautiful  appearance.  No  mines 
have  been  discovered  in  this  or  any  of  the  ad- 
joining islands,  although  traces  of  coal  have 
been  found,  and  many  of  the  streams  are  strong- 
ly impregnated  with  copper,  iron,  and  other 
mineral  substances.  The  climate  is  temperate 
and  generally  healthy.    Incessant  rains  prevail 
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in  winter,  and  oven  in  the  rammer  Beason  the 
air  is  freqncntlj  loaded  with  moisture.  The 
soil  is  composed  of  rich  sondv  loam,  and  pro- 
duces the  becdi,  cypress,  lanrcl,  and  other  trees, 
wheat,  barley,  potatoes,  apples,  and  strawber- 
ries. Cattle,  sheep,  and  swine  are  ruii*ed  in 
preat  numbers.  Oysters  and  other  shell-fi^h  are 
found  on  the  shores,  and  constitute  an  important 
]t.'irt  of  tlie  food  of  the  inhabitants.  A  kind  of 
coarse  woollen  cloth,  dyed  blue,  is  the  principal 
lucnl  manufacture.  Timber,  hides,  brooms, 
woollens,  and  provisions  are  the  chief  exports, 
and  about  1,500  vessels  find  employment  m  the 
coasting  trade.  C-hiloe  was  discovered  by  the 
Spaniards  in  11)58.  Castro,  founded  in  1566, 
was  anciently  its  capital,  bat  Ban  Carlos  is  now 
the  chief  town  and  port  The  Chiloe  archi- 
])eIafi:o  consists  of  upward  of  60  small  islands, 
about  20  of  which  are  inhabited,  and  several 
Avell  cultivated.  The  most  prominent  of  these 
are  Quinclmo,  I^ernuy,  Calbuco,  and  Llaicha. 
Tlio  province  is  divided  into  10  districts,  and  is 
governed  by  an  intendant  and  a  provisional  as- 
semblv,  sub|ect  to  the  fi^eneral  government. 

CHiLTEllJI  HUNDREDS,  a  small  and  hilly 
district,  oxtomling  through  part  of  Bucking- 
hamshire and  Oxfordshire,  England,  to  which  a 
nominal  office  is  attached  in  the  gift  of  the 
crown,  the  ])erson  chosen  to  fill  it  being  called 
the  steward  of  the  Chiltern  Hundreds.  This 
office  is  associated  with  a  parliamentary  usage  of 
England.  A  member  of  the  house  of  commons 
cannot  directly  resign  his  seat ;  to  accomplish 
that  object  indirectly,  it  is  customary  for  a  mem- 
ber wishing  to  resign  to  accept  a  nominal  office 
under  the  crown,  such  as  the  stewardship  of  the 
Chiltern  Hundreds,  and  the  acceptance  of  tliis 
office  at  once  vacates  his  seat  in  parliament,  and 
a  new  writ  is  issued. 

CHIMiERA,  in  Grecian  mythology,  a  three- 
headed,  fire-breathing  monster,  sprung  from 
Typhon  and  Echidna,  and  killed  by  Bellero- 
phon.  The  fore  part  of  its  body  was  that  of 
a  lion,  the  hind  part  that  of  a  dragon,  and 
the  middle  part  that  of  a  goat :  while  it  had 
3  heads,  each  of  which  resembled  that  of  one 
fT  the  3  animals.  Works  of  art  have  been 
discovered  in  Lycia  on  which  the  Chimnra 
is  rcprcponte<l,  not  os  a  monster  of  triune  confor- 
mation, but  in  tlie  simple  individuality  of  a  spe- 
cies of  lion  whirh  evi«n  still  exists  in  that  region. 
The  term  cliimern,  applied  figuratively  to  a  vain, 
idle  fancy,  is  dorivinl  fn>m  tlii?*  fabled  monster. 

CHIMAKA,  Km  MARA,  or  Ciiimari,  a  moun- 
tain range  of  Albania,  called  by  the  ancients 
(Vr.n/riii  IfonU*,  the  thundor  mountains,  on  ac- 
iMunt  of  the  fn»*iuent  thunder  storms  which  oc- 
cur unmng  tliern.  They  terminate  in  Capo  IJn- 
jniotta,  the  old  name  for  which,  Arro^riiunia^ 
was  Si)metinio-«  applied  to  the  whole  range. 

CUIM.VY,  the  name  of  a  litllo  princii»ality  in 
the  Belgian  prvu'inre  of  Hainaut,  with  a  thriving 
capital  of  the  same  name  on  t!ic  river  Hlanoho, 
in  the  arrondissiinent  of  Charlonn ;  i»op.».4i>«\ 
Fn  ft»rnier  lime*  it  Klonpxl  totholonisof  I'roy. 
In  1470  it  was  made  a  county  by  Charloa  tllo 


Bold  of  Borgandy,  and  in  1486  a  prfadpality  In 
Haximilian  of  Ilapibarg.   After nutAngttuim 
yarions  hands,  it  reverted  bj  inneriUnoe  in  tSi 
beginning  of  this  century  to  the  French  famflj 
Riquet   de    Caraman. — ^The   moat    celebntcd 
member   of  this   family  waa  the  nrineoB  «f 
Cljimay,  Jeanks  Mabii  Ion acs  THnftnE,  bon 
in  Saragoflsa  about  1775,  died  in  Bnunli^  Jn. 
15,   1885.     She  was  the  daughter  of  Cooat 
Cabarrus,  minister  of  finance  in  8p«in.  Married 
at  a  very  early  ago  to  M.  de  Fontenaj,  a  oood- 
cillor  to  the  parliament  of  Bordeaux,  froa 
whom  she  was  soon  divorced,  she  beeaow  ioto^ 
ested  in  the  revolutionary  movement,  bat  gift 
umbrage  to  the  government  and  waa  mm^uiL 
Tallien,  on  passing  through  Bordeanz,  fdl  in  loft 
with  the  beautiful  prisoner,  procured  her  libera 
ation,  and  finally  married  her.    On  her  arriril 
in  Paris,  her  beauty  created  a  great  amntm. 
She  took  a  deep  interest  in  politica,  siding  with 
the  moderate  republicans.    She  prevailed  opoe 
her  husband  to  engage  in  a  plot  for  the  over* 
throw  of  Rfjbcspierre,  and  waa  diua  the  promoCff 
of  the  revolution  of  Thermidor.    From  this  pe- 
riod, her  house  became  the  centre  of  the  mat 
brilliant  society  of  Paris,  and  she  waa  fov  yean, 
but  especially  during  the  directory,  the  qneoi 
of  ftshion.    In  concert  with  Madame  IttQamiar 
and  other  distinguished  ladies,  ahe  appeared  is 
the  Tuileries  in  a  Greek  attire,  rather  more  re- 
markable for  its  transparency  than  elegance,  and 
won  universal  admiration  bv  the  dassical  per- 
fection of  her  person.    Such  triumphs  were  fiv 
from  being  acceptable  to  her  husband,  who  had 
still  more  serious  causes  of  complaint.    He  left 
France,  first  travelling  in  England,  then  aceoa- 
panyinff  Bonaparte  to  Egypt    On  his  return  to 
Paris,  he  was  divorced  from  his  wife  by  mutoal 
consent.    In  1805  she  took  as  her  third  husband 
Count  Caraman,  Francois  Joseph  Philippe  de 
Riquet  (bom    Sept.  21,  1778,  died    March  t. 
1843),  who  soon  became  prince  of  Chimay,  and 
lived  with  him  on  good  terms,  residing  in'Parii^ 
Kice,  or  at  his  castle  of  Chimay  in  Belgium. 
She  kept  for  many  years  her  rank  among  tlie 
beauties  of  France,  but  was  never  admitted  to 
the  court  of  Napoleon ;  and  although  her  hoe- 
band  had  access  to  nearly  all   the  courta  of 
Europe,  she  was  excluded  from  tliem,  even  from 
that  of  Belgium,   where  the  prince   held  the 
office  of  first  chaml>erlain  to  Leopold.     Her  rev- 
olutionary reputativin  had  closed  to  her  the 
doors  of  the  monarchical  world.     She  waa  not 
only  a  handsome,  but  a  most  generous,  kind, 
amiable,  and  witty  woman,  alwava  ready  to 
serve  even  her  enemie:».    A  lady  whom  e!ie  had 
saved  from  death  during  the  revolution,  said  of 
her :   **  If  you  call  Madame  Bonaparte  "our  lady 
of  victory,  you  must  coll  Madame  Tallien  ovr 
lady  of  good  htlp." — .To6EP?i  de  Rigrrr,  Couat 
Caraman.  the  present  prince  of  Chimay,  eldeit 
siin  of  the  preceding.  iHirn  Ang.  20,  1808,  oft- 
ciateti  for  many  vears  as  Iklgtsn  ambassador  at 
the  liable,  Fran\fort-on-t he-Main,  and  RomC| 
rvpn^'nted  in  the  Bel^an  chamber  of  depotiea 
the  district  of  Thuin,  w  here  hia  estatee  are  eitoa- 
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ltd,  and  nuurrM,  Aug.  25, 1880,  Emilie  de  Pel- 
luTBi  His  ddosi  wn,  Marie  Joseph  Gay  HeDii 
nifippo^  bora  Oot.  9, 1888,  married,  June  18, 
1887,  to  liarie  delContesquioa-Fezensac,  is  heir 
pnMunptive  of  the  principality  of  Ghimay.  The 
tilla  of  prinee  is  vested  in  the  eldest  son  alone. 

OEniCBORAZO,  the  most  famous  peak  of 
the  Andes,  is  situated  in  lat.  l"*  30'  6.,  long. 
78°  W.  It  was  for  a  long  time  supposed  to  bo 
not  only  the  highest  point  on  the  western  con- 
tinent^ bat  the  highest  in  the  world.  This  dis- 
tinetion  it  has  now  lost^  as  it  ranks  only  as  the 
8lh  among  the  loftiest  peaks  of  the  Andes,  and 
frlb  lar  Mow  some  of  the  mountains  in  the 
Himalaya  ehain.  Its  elevation  above  the  sea  was 
aaoertained  by  Homboldt  to  bo  21,440  feet  It  is 
■nrroaaded  by  high  table-lands,  above  which  it 
rises  lass  than  12,000  feet,  so  that  on  a  near  ap- 
proadi  it  appears  less  gigantic  than  when  viewed 
mm  a  distance.  The  form  of  the  mountain  is 
that  of  a  tmnoated  cone,  and  its  appearance 
from  the  coast  of  the  Pacific  is  peculiarly  grand. 
yeariy  900  m.  distant,  it  resembles  an  enormous 
sami-tran^>arent  dome,  defined  by  the  deep  az- 
ure of  the  sky ;  dim,  yet  too  decided  in  outline 
to  be  mistaken  for  a  cloud.  Its  top  is  covered 
*  with  perpetual  snow.  Humboldt  and  his  com- 
panionfl^  in  1802,  made  extraordinary  exertions 
to  reach  its  summit,  and  arrived  within  about 
S,000  feet  of  that  pointy  then  believed  to  bo  the 
greafcrt  elevation  ever  attained  by  man.  Here 
they  planted  their  instruments  upon  a  narrow 
ladga  of  porphyritio  rock,  which  projected  from 
tbe  vast  field  of  nnfathomed  snow.  A  broad 
impassable  chasm  prevented  their  further  ad- 
vance; beride  which,  they  felt  in  the  extreme  all  • 
the  usual  inoonvenienoes  of  such  high  situations. 
Ihay  were  enveloped  in  thick  fogs,  and  in  an 
atmosphere  of  the  most  piercing  cold.  They 
breathed  with  difficulty,  and  blc^  burst  from 
thmr  eyes  and  lips.  One  other  traveller,  J.  B. 
Bousnngault,  in  1831  ascended  still  higher, 
readung  an  elevation  of  19,689  feet;  but  the 
aommjt  of  this  gigantic  mountain  still  remains 
unexplored  by  man. 

CHIMES,  a  set  of  bells  tuned  to  the  modem 
mufical  scale,  and  struck  by  hammers  which  are 
moved  either  by  clock-work  or  by  hand.  In 
the  latter  case  they  are  commonly  termed 
€ariilon$j  a  name  applied  by  the  French  in 
common  parlance  indiscriminately  to  tlie*  tune 
played  and  to  the  series  of  bells,  whether 
aonnded  by  machinery  or  by  band,  though  the 
most  accurate  writers  distinguish  the  latter  as 
tarUlams  d  clatier.  The  mechanism  for  sound- 
ing chimes  consists  of  a  cylinder  from  the  cir- 
eimiference  of  which  project  pegs  placed  at 
proper  intervals  according  to  the  order  in  which 
each  bell  U  to  be  struck.  This  is  made  to  revolve 
by  dock-work,  and  the  pegs  are  thus  brought 
into  contact  with  levers  operating  upon  the 
belJ-hammeis.  Carillons  ore  played  by  means 
of  an  attachment  similar  to  the  kcy-boord  of 
a  piano-forte ;  for  the  larger  kinds  the  keys  ore 
01  groat  size,  and  the  performer  strikes  them 
not  with  his  fingers  but  with  his  fists,  which 


are  ffoarded  by  leathern  coverings.  Notwith- 
standing the  great  force  requisite  in  playing  this 
colossal  instrument,  musicians  have  sometimes 
acquired  marvellous  skill  in  performing  on  it 
the  most  difiicult  airs.  It  is  often  adapted  to 
music  in  3  parts,  the  base  being  played  on  pedals 
and  the  first  and  second  trebles  with  the  hands. 
Pottho£El  a  blind  organist  and  carillon  player  of 
Amsterdam,  used  to  execute  fugues  on  it,  though 
every  key  required  a  force  equal  to  the  wei^^t 
of  2  lbs.  A  pleasing  application  of  chimes  is 
made  to  clocks  and  watches,  by  which  they  ring 
out  the  hours,  halves,  and  Quarters.  When  in- 
tended to  be  placed  in  a  small  compass,  the  bells 
are  arranged  concentrically  one  within  another. 
This  species  of  music  is  supposed  to  have  orig- 
inated in  some  of  the  monastic  institutions  of 
Germany,  and  the  first  instrument  for  producing 
it  is  said  to  have  been  made  at  Alost,  in  the 
Netherlands,  in  1487.  Among  the  finest  sets 
of  chimes  in  Europe  are  those  at  Oopenhogen 
and  Ghent.  At  Amsterdam  there  are  both 
carillons  and  chimes,  the  former  of  3  octaves, 
with  all  the  semitones  complete. 

CHIMNEY  (Lat.  eaminui,  Gr.  xafuvot^  a 
furnace),  the  flue  for  conveying  off  the  smoke  of 
fires.  Simple  as  are  these  contrivances,  chim- 
neys do  not  appear  to  have  been  known  in  an- 
cient times.  According];  to  Tomlinson,  they 
were  probably  in  use  in  England  before  those  of 
Padua,  the  earliest  record  of  which  carries  them 
back  to  some  period  previous  to  1368,  when 
Carraro,  lord  of  Padua,  introduced  them  into 
Bome.  But  the  use  of  the  curfew  bell  in  pre- 
ceding centuries  indicates  their  absence,  when 
the  practice  prevailed  of  thus  summoning  the 
people  to  cover  over  the  fires  that  burned  in  pits 
in  the  centre  of  the  floor,  under  an  opening  in 
tbe  roof.  In  Venice  Uiey  appear  to  have  been 
common  in  the  14th  century,  a  number  being 
thrown  down,  it  is  recorded,  by  an  earthquake 
on  Jan.  25,  1347.  Leland  thus  speaks  of 
Bolton  castle,  which  he  says  ^^wos  finiched 
or  kynge  Richard  the  2  dyed :"  "  One  thynge 
I  inuche  notyd  in  the  hawle  of  Bolton,  how  ' 
chimeneys  were  conveyed  by  tunuells  made 
on  the  syds  of  the  walls  betwyxt  the  lights 
in  the  hawle,  and  by  th'is  means,  aild  by  no 
covers,  is  the  smoke  of  the  harthe  in  the 
hawle  wonder  strangely  conveyed.'*  But  for 
centuries  afterward  they  appear  to  have  been 
known  only  as  luxuries  in  tlie  houses  of  the 
great;  and  in  the  time  of  Queen  Elizabeth 
visitors  were  occasionally  sent  to  houses  thus 
provided,  that  they  might  have  the  enjoyment 
of  this  convenience.  Beckmann,  in  his  *^  His- 
tory of  Inventions,"  has  gathered  from  ancient 
sources  many  curious  allusions  to  what  in  our 
translations  are  colled  chimneys ;  but  these  ap- 
pear after  all  to  have  been  nothing  better  than 
holes  in  the  roof,  through  which  the  smoke 
found  its  way  out,  as  from  the  wigwams  of  the 
American  Indians.  Neither  Vitruvius,  nor  Ju- 
lius Pollux,  on  ancient  lexicographer,  who  gives 
the  names  of  all  parts  of  a  house  in  Greek,  nor 
Grapaldi,  who  does  the  some  in  Latin,  mokes 
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mention  of  chimneys.  Among  the  mort  an- 
cient ruins  no  traces  of  them  are  founds 
n(»r  have  any  been  discovered  in  Hercula- 
neinn,  thoiifrh  charcoal  has  been  met  vith 
in  sorno  of  the  npartmentfi.  The  mode  of 
wjinning  rooms  appears  to  have  been  to 
plico  upon  the  floor  a  portable  pan  or  fur- 
imce  containing  live  coals.  Hence  the  pro- 
priety of  the  ob<»ervation  of  the  i>oet  Rosipater, 
tliat  one  qualification  of  a  perfect  cook  was  the 
art  of  determining  whicli  way  the  wind  blows; 
and  also  of  the  ailvico  of  Vitruvius,  that  there 
should  be  only  plain  cornices  in  rooms  where 
tlicre  are  to  bo  nrcs  and  lights,  as  more  elabo- 
rate ornaments  would  soon  be  filled  with  soot. 
Anacharsis,  the  Scvthinn,  speaks  of  the  Greeks 
keeping  the  smoke  without,  and  bringing  only 
fire  into  their  houses ;  and  Ilcliogabalus  is  said  by 
I^impridius  to  have  burned  in  the  stoves  spices 
and  costly  perfumes  instead  of  wood.  The 
Persians,  who  still  retain  some  of  the  most  an- 
cient cni»toms,  make  their  fires,  as  stated  by  De 
la  Valle,  in  a  round  or  square  hole  in  the  earth 
floor  of  their  apartments.  An  iron  vessel  fills 
this  hole,  and  contains  the  fuel.  Over  it  is 
placed  a  low  table,  covered  with  a  thick  quilted 
clt)th,  reaching  to  the  floor.  By  this  contrivance 
the  heat  is  snid  to  l>e  condensed  so  as  to  warm 
tlie  whole  apartment ;  and  those  who  sit  upon 
cushions  ner.r  the  fire  may  extend  their  feet 
under  the  cover,  or  leaving  their  seat  they  may 
creep  entirely  under  it.  Tlie  heat  is  described 
as  being  exceedingly  agreeable,  and  not  causing 
uneasiness  to  the  head,  though  no  provision  is 
made  for  conveying  away  the  gaseous  products 
of  combustion.  A  pipe  for  blowing  the  fire 
with  the  mouth  is  made  to  project  up  from  the 
floor. — To  such  expedients  were  the  most  re- 
fined nations  of  antiquity  probably  reduced  in 
their  ignorance  of  the  simple  chimney  fine ;  a 
fact  which  would  seem  quite  irreconcilable  with 
the  progress  they  had  made  in  many  of  the  arts 
dependent  more  or  less  upon  the  use  of  fires, 
were  it  not  tlint  these  were  perhaps  less  essen- 
tial to  them  than  to  the  inhabitants  of  more 
northern  latitudes.  The  tendency  of  heated  air 
to  ascend  must  have  been  almost  as  familiar  to 
them  as  that  of  water  to  flow  down  inclined 
planes,  and  to  us  it  would  seem  to  require  not 
nmch  more  ingenuity  to  devise  pipes  for  convey* 
ing  the  fonner  away,  than  to  contrive  aqueducts 
which  to  this  dav  are  regarded  as  extraordinary 
works  of  art.  \t  was  the  every -day  need  of 
supplies  of  ])ure  water,  and  not  of  artificial 
warmth,  which  alone  made  the  difference. 
This  tendency  of  warm  air  to  fonn  ascending 
currents  como9  from  its  greater  proportion^ 
lightness  as  it  is  expanded  by  heat  and  made 
to  occupy  a  greater  space.  Deep  mines  in  cold 
countries  well  exemplify  the  working  of  this 
principle.  In  the  winter  season  the  deep  shafts 
are  perfect  chimneys  of  ventilation,  xhe  air 
enters  the  mines  through  the  lowest  open- 
ings into  them,  and  mixing  with  the  smoke 
of  the  candles  and  of  the  gtmpowder  blasts, 
acquires  from   these,   and  from  the   wanner 


nndergroond  temperttnre,  «  greater  beat  this 
that  of  the  air  above.  Expanding  in  balk,  it 
floats  upward,  establishing  an  aaoending  cv- 
rent,  which  b  renewed  by  racceeding  portaoni 
of  idr,  and  which  rapidly  sweept  off  Um  gasaoM 
impurities  of  the  mine.  Bnt  aa  the  weather 
becomes  warm,  and  the  air  within  and  without 
attains  the  same  temperature,  no  such  eorrcM 
is  formed,  and  the  smoke,  settling  in  a  dood 
below,  slowly  flnds  its  way  out  by  thoae  pawf  n 
through  which  at  other  tim«s  the  fheah  air  if 
wont  to  flow  in.  Artificial  means  of  ventiktioB 
then  become  necessary.  A  fire  may  be  em- 
ployed to  heat  tlie  air  in  the  mine,  the  nnoka 
from  it  being  carried  up  a  smoke  fine;  or  (to 
avoid  the  expense  of  a  metallic  pip^)  the  fire  b 
often  made  at  the  top  of  the  shaft,  and  fed  with 
ur  only  through  a  wooden  pine  or  canraa  bac; 
and  thus  a  circulation  is  established,  by  whioi 
the  workings  are  ventilated.  Mechanical  meana 
are  also  resorted  to  of  displacing  the  fool  air  by  a 
fan  blower  or  other  apparatus,  ezhauating  and 
driving  it  out,  or  driving  down  pnre  ur  to  dr» 
culate  among  and  improve  it  The  asoensiooal 
power  of  a  column  of  heated  air  is  the  dif- 
ference between  its  weight  and  that  of  an  cot- 
side  column  of  the  aame  height  It  is  benoe  in- 
creased by  adding  to  the  lieight  of  the  chimney, 
as  well  as  by  increasing  the  temperature.  B«t 
the  chimney  may  be  so  high,  especially  when 
exposed  in  cold  situations,  that  the  heat  takes 
up  below  may  be  dispersed  before  tlie  air 
.reaches  the  top.  In  tlib  case  increased  height 
adds  nothing  to  the  draught,  but  diminishes  it 
Short  chimneys  may  be  made  more  effectual  by 
increasing  the  temperatnre,  and  in  locomo- 
ti%'es  this  is  done  by  the  introduction  of  a  Jet  of 
hot  steam.  Calculations  have  been  maile  to 
estimate  the  ascending  force  of  air  in  chimneji 
at  any  given  increase  of  temperature  over  tho 
external  air ;  but  these  are  affected  by  many 
sources  of  error,  which  render  the  reaults  only 
approximate.  Air,  in  its  flow  through  confined 
channels,  is  subject  to  similar  laws  with  water  or 
any  other  fluid  conveyed  in  pipes.  Over  rongh 
surfaces  it  is  retarded  by  increased  friction,  ud 
in  small  flues  it  experiences  this  resistanot 
more  than  in  large  ones  of  the  same  oonstra^ 
tion  in  the  inverse  proportion  of  the  diameten 
of  the  flues.  Then  again,  though  it  is  aaoer- 
tain^  that  the  expansion  of  air  between  the 
boiling  and  freezing  points  is  .8G65  of  its  bulk  ii 
the  lower  temperature,  it  is  not  certain  thatthia 
rate  continues  to  much  higher  degreea.  And 
lastly,  in  order  to  apply  these  calculations,  it  k 
necessary  to  know  the  mean  temperature  of 
tho  column  of  air  in  a  chimney,  and  this  cannot 
be  determined  with  accuracy.  It  may  be  ap» 
proximated  bv  finding  the  degree  of  heat  a  lit- 
tle above  the  lower  entrance  into  the  flue,  and 
that  at  the  top,  and  taking  half  of  their  warn. 
Montgolficnthe  inventor  of  balloons,  first  gave  at- 
tention to  this  subject  and  proposed  the  fi  illowing 
method  of  determining  the  force  of  the  draught 
or  tho  velocity  of  the  current  which  is  still  con- 
sidered as  aimple  and  accurate  as  the  caae  ad- 


witiU,    It  is  tiMMttnevelodty  which  A  falling 
hofy  vonld  aoqidie  in   paauog  the  distance 
tfoil  to  the  difference  in  liei^t  between  two 
tjptl  colninns  of  ur  at  the  different  tempera- 
taiei.    As  the  velocity  of  a  hea^  foiling  body 
is  Moertained  at  any  period  of  its  descent  by 
■nldplying  the  square  root  of  the  number  of 
Art  it  haa  fallen  by  8,  which  gives  its  rate  per 
MDoad  of  time,  we  have  the  data  for  applying 
to  the  calculations  for  determming  the  velocity 
of  the  current.    Suppose  the  height  of  the 
diimney  to  be  70  feet,  and  the  difference  of 
temperature  of  ^e  two  columns  to  be  SO**,  we 
have  the  expansion  of  the  heated  column = 
70X.0661  (tliis  decimal  representing  |  of  the 
cxpaosioa  due  to  a  difference  of  ISO''  of  tem- 
perature). The  difference  in  the  height  of  the  two 
columns  is  tlien  4.627  feet,  and  the  square  root 
of  this  (2.15),  being  multiplied  by  8,  gives  17.2 
fbet  per  second  as  the  velocity  of  the  draught. 
— ^In  actual  use  chimneys  are  far  from  operat- 
ing widi  the  regularity  which  any  attempt  at 
calculating  their  effect  would  seem  to  imply. 
From  nnmeroos  causes  the  smoke,  which  should 
go  up,  comes  down  with  a  mysterious  pertina- 
city, and  the  ehimney,  instead  of  adding  to  the  do- 
mestic oomibrt,  proves  as  troublesome  as  if  some 
capridoos  spirit  had  taken  possession  of  it,  and 
controlled  its  operations.     None  but  experts 
mysteriooity  skilled  are  capable  of  exorcising 
this  spirit^  or  prescribing  for  the  ills  of  the 
chimney.  They  form  a  class  of  chimney  doctors, 
with  whom  quackery  is  probably  more  preva- 
lent than  with  the  otber  classes  which  bear  this 
pfofemonai  name.    And  indeed,  so  little  are 
the  principles  of  chimnejs  understood,  that  it 
is  a  rare  thing  to  find  builders  who  can  be 
■ore  that  the  diimneys   they  construct  will 
not  smoke;  and  none  certainly  have  ever  been 
known  to  admit  beforehand  that  theirs  would. 
The  canses  for  this  evil  may  be  imperfections  in 
the  flue,  as  too  contracted  dimensions,  or  too 
rough  an  inner  surface,    or  openings  into  it 
which  admit  cold  ^r  and  chill  it,  as  may  also 
occur  from  too  large  an  opening  at  the  fire- 
place ;  or,  presenting  too  largo  and  exposed  an 
aperture  at  the  top,  the  wind  may  strike  down 
into  it,  and  throw  back  the  colunm  of  smoke. 
This  is  particularly  likely  to  occur  when  the  top 
of  the  chimney  is  below  the  level  of  some 
uiKfahoring  house,  hill,   or  high  trees,  fpom 
Thiehthe  wind  may  be  reflected  down  into  the 
dimnev,  or  over  which  it  may  fall,  and  thus 
bett  down  the  smoke.    An  inadequate  admis- 
noQ  of  air  into  the  room  in  which  is  the  fire- 
pUeevill  cause  a  chinmey  to  smoke,  a  circulat- 
ing cvrent  being  thus  as  effectually  prevented 
as  if  the  flue  itself  were  in  great  part  ob- 
stroctet   The  opening  of  a  door  or  window 
often  (bows  the  cause  of  this  trouble  by  at  once 
remoTing  it    When  two  chimney  flues  come 
<iown  into  one  roona,  or  into  two  rooms  which 
^Hinecfc  by  an  open  passsageL  the  burning  of  a 
fire  in  one  fine  may  establish  an  upward  cur- 
^ot,  which  is  supplied  with  air  drawn  down  the 
^^.   Any  attempts  to  make  the  second  chim- 


ney draw  oould  only  snooeed  by  dosing  the 
connection  between  Uiem,  or  supplying  the  first 
with  the  air  it  requires  firom  some  ot^er  som-ce. 
When  a  chimney  smokes  in  consequence  of  the 
wind  beating  down,  the  remedy  is  to  increase 
the  height,  or  else  to  draw  in  the  flue  at  the 
top.  The  effect  of  the  latter  change  is  to  admit 
a  smaller  quantity  of  air,  and  this  is  dispersed 
through  the  large  body  in  the  flue  without  being 
felt  at  the  base.  But  if  this  should  not  prove 
effectual,  a  similar  contraction  in  the  throat  of 
the  fireplace  also  may  accomplish  the  desired 
end.  The  late  Mr.  A.  J.  Downing,  who  gave 
particular  attention  to  all  subjects  connected 
with  house  architecture,  speaks  of  this  contrac- 
tion as  the  principle  of  building  chimneys  to 
draw  well.  The  back  of  the  fireplace,  in  his 
plan,  is  made  sloping  forward  as  it  rises  from 
the  hearth.  When  nearly  as  high  as  the  breast 
of  the  fireplace  Tthat  is,  the  top  of  the  open 
space  in  front),  the  back  is  built  vertically  for 
about  a  foot,  passing  thus  at  least  6  inches 
higher  than  the  bottom  of  the  breast  It  tiien 
makes  a  square  Jog  back  to  the  posterior  wall 
of  the  fine.  This  flat  shoulder  is  deemed  essen- 
tial, chimneys  having  been  made  to  smoke 
when  the  right  angle  was  filled  in  with  mortar. 
The  tmder  edge  of  the  mantel  or  breast  next  the 
fine  should  always  be  rounded  off,  the  effect  of 
this  being  to  cause  the  air  passing  into  the  fine 
from  the  room  to  mix  gently  with  the  smoke 
without  causing  any  sudden  disturbance.  For 
chimneys  of  moderate  size  or  depth  at  the  throat, 
the  distance  from  the  mantel  to  the  back  wall 
should  be  about  4  inches,  and  the  length  of  the 
opening  such  that,  multiplied  by  its  depth,  the 
area  wUl  be  equal  to  that  of  the  fine  above.  For 
the  top  of  the  chimney  in  very  windy  or  ex- 
posed situations,  the  rule  is  to  contract  the  fine 
to  a  third  less  than  its  area  below.  Ordinarily 
the  drawing  in  of  a  12  inch  square  flue  to  10 
inches  is  sufficient,  and  where  there  is  no  likeli- 
hood of  downward  currents  the  contraction  at 
the  throat  may  answer.  The  wonst  chimneys 
usually  draw  well  when  a  stove  is  substituted 
for  the  fireplace,  and  the  pipe  is  led  into  the 
chimney.  The  effect  is  that  of  greatly  con- 
tracting the  fine.  The  contraction  at  the  top  is 
frequently  made  by  adding  on  ornamental 
piece  called  a  chimney  top,  which  also  improves 
the  draught  by  increasing  the  height.  But  a 
great  variety  of  these  have  been  contrived  with 
a  view  more  to  usefulness  than  to  ornament, 
and  being  mode  of  sheet  iron,  with  grotesque 
shapes  designed  by  the  arrangement  of  the 
slopes  of  their  sides  to  turn  the  wind  away  from 
the  fine,  their  effect  upon  the  most  prominent 
points  of  our  dwellings  is  by  no  means  pleasing 
to  the  eye,  while  their  endless  diversity  implies 
that  the  real  cure  of  smoky  chimneys  is  not  yet 
generally  understood. — ^Tall  chimneys  are  built 
to  convey  away  the  noxious  fumes  from  chemical 
and  manufacturing  establishments,  and  relieve 
the  neighborhood  of  the  nuisance  these  would 
otherwise  occasion.  Their  long  and  frequently 
graceful  shafts  would  in  ancient  times  have 
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entitled  these  slroetorea  to  be  regarded  as  mon- 
nmoDU  worthy  of  rcceiviiig  the  name  of  some 
distinguished  conqaoror;  but  their  present 
liomely  lue  really  serves  to  conceal  from  most  of 
us  the  beauties  they  iMftsaesii.  They  are  built  up 
from  a  solid  base  with  side  flues  leading  into 
the  central  cnvity.  The  bize  of  this  cavity 
should,  a<4  in  the  chimneys  of  dwelling  houses, 
l>o  of  ratiier  Inrpcr  area  than  tlie  sum  of  that  of 
the  flues  wliich  lead  into  it.  In  large  stacks  it 
varies  from  3  feet  in  diameter,  or  8  feet  square, 
to  6  feet,  contracting  gradually  toward  the  top. 
They  are  cunstructcd  with  a  brick  lining,  so  laid 
as  to  leare  an  air  space  between  it  and  the  outer 
wall,  the  effect  of  this  being  to  check  the  rapid 
dispersion  of  the  warmth  of  the  vapors.  A 
chimney  of  tliis  kind  has  been  erected  at  Man* 
Chester^  England,  415  feet  high,  25  feet  square 
at  the  base,  and  0  feet  at  the  top.  It  required 
to  build  it  4,000,000  bricks.  At  the  Thomas 
iron  works,  on  the  I^high  river  in  Pennsylva- 
nia, are  cylindriral  chimnevs  of  a  thin  boiler- 
plate iron  casing,  lined  with  fire  brick ;  the 
casing  l>eing  7  feet  in  diameter,  and  tlie  fire 
brick  a  foot  loii^,  made  and  bevelled  to  fit  the 
circle,  the  internal  diameter  is  6  feet.  These 
chimneys,  for  their  capacity,  are  light,  substan- 
tial, and  elegant ;  but  they  are  not  built  with 
reference  to  retaining  the  lieat  of  the  va]>ors, 
which  is  here  no  object.  The  iron  casing  may 
servo  as  a  most  efBctcnt  lightning  conductor  if 
connected  with  the  ground  by  other  conductors. 
CHIMPANZEE  (9imia  troglodyten,  Hlum., 
or  troglodyten  nigcr,  Geoff.),  the  form  of  the 
four-handed  aniniiils  which  comes  the  nearest 
to  man;  so  much  so,  indeed,  tlrnt  Linmcus 
places  it  under  the  genus  homo^  with  the  epi- 
thet troffiodytcs  to  distinguish  it  fn)m  man. 
Bory  de  iSt.  Vincent  has  struggled  hard  to  re- 
tain the  chimpanzee  in  the  same  genus  as  man, 
but  the  question  is  entirely  set  at  rest  by 
Cuvier,  Blamenbach,  and  Owen,  who  have 
proved  many  perfect  and  permanent  ostec logi- 
cal distinctions ;  and,  among  others,  especially 
the  totally  different  cttiiformation  of  tiie  heel 
in  the  human  being,  which  shows  that  the  pos- 
terior hand  of  the  chimpanzee  could  never,  by 
any  length  of  time  or  process  of  modification, 
by  use  i>r  development,  be  cnnverteil  into  the 
human  foot.  From  the  orang  outang  the  chim- 
panzee differs,  in  having  tlie  cranium  broader 
m  proportion  to  the  face;  in  8  more  minute 
distinctions  as  to  the  characteristics  of  the 
skull;  in  the  smaller  size  of  the  incisor  and 
canine  teeth,  and  inferior  development  of  the 

i'aws,  giving  it  a  more  human  and  less  beast-like 
cad ;  in  the  difference  of  size  in  the  %'ertebras, 
tlie  cervical  t»eing  smaller  and  the  lumbar  larger 
in  the  cliiin]>anzee;  in  the  possession  of  ad- 
ditional dor>al  vertebne,  corresponding  to  a 
second  pair  of  ribs ;  in  the  comparative  short- 
ness of  the  foroa nn  and  hand;  in  the  greater 
proportional  length  of  tlio  femur  and  tibia,  and 
the  less  proportimial  length  of  the  foot;  and  in 
many  other  points  in  the  structuie  of  the  chest, 
loins,  hands,  nail,  and  fingers,  extending  in  all 


to  28  points  of  difl^nee  in  the  otteoloti^ 
structure  of  the  animals ;  of  which  28  potato 
20  in  the  chimpanzee  have  «  greater  wm- 
larity  than  in  the  orang  to  tlie  same  plants  ia 
the  hnman  being,  and  8  in  tlio  orang  have  s 
greater  similarity  to  those  of  man  than  tht 
same  in  the  cliimpanzee.  Owen  well  observe^ 
that  from  these  considerations,  and  espceiaDr 
from  the  conformation  of  the  Jaws  and  dcntd 
system,  which  in  tlio  orang  are  scarcely  ia- 
ferior  to  those  of  the  lion,  and  greatly  resenbli 
those  of  the  fiercer  and  more  terrible  esni- 
vora,  the  chimpanzee  ought  to  rank  above  the 
orang,  not  below  it,  as  it  does  in  the  JBV'^f  an- 
mal  of  Cuvier.  Linmcus,  as  has  been  ob- 
served, gave  to  the  chimpanzee  tbatsuperioritj, 
but  crn.^  in  placing  it  too  high,  and  indnfiiif 
it  in  the  same  genus  with  man.  The  impor- 
tance of  these  distinctions  is  not  easily  niidflr- 
stood  or  appreciated  from  the  reading  say. 
even  the  most  Incid  description,  while  the; 
are  seen  in  a  moment  by  a  glance  at  tbe  skele- 
tons of  the  animabi,  or  at  drawings  of  theia. 
The  chimpanzees  are  natives  of  Africa  only, 
and  are  found  principally  on  the  Congo  and 
Gninea  coasts,  and  in  Gaboon.  The  le^^  of 
the  arms  is  very  great,  reaching  below  ths 
knees  by  the  whole  extent  of  the  flngenL  The 
legs  have  a  sort  of  calf,  but  it  differs  from  that 
of  the  hnman  being  in  that  it  continues  of  emisl 
thickness  nearly  to  the  heel.  The  hand  di»en 
from  that  of  the  human  being  in  having  tht 
thumb  much  the  smallest  of  the  fingers;  tht 
foot  is  properly  a  hand,  appended  to  the  tano^ 
with  a  thumb  extremclpr  I<^d&  powerful,  nd 
capable  of  great  extension.  Tlie  chimpsuM 
walks  more  frequently  erect  on  its  fe^t  tha 
the  other  species,  but  stands  with  the  fed 
mnch  wider  ai>art  than  man,  and  goes  with  tfai 
knees  much  more  bent.  It  is  a  hideous  sad 
fearful  caricature  of  the  human  rare,  wbea 
alive ;  its  structural  differences  not  being  neaxh 
so  distinguishable  when  the  skeleton  is  clothcn 
with  the  muscular  flesh  and  covered  with  the 
hairy  skin,  as  when  it  Is  seen  denuded. — Bends 
the  species  described  of  this  formidable  animal 
the  troglodytes  niger^  or  black  chimpanaet, 
several  specimens  of  which  have  been  exnibilsd 
alive  in  England,  at  the  zoological  gardens  sad 
elsewhere,  there  is  the  troglodytes  goriUa^ 
groat  or  gorilla  chimpanzee,  whicn,  so  for  as  ii 
known, has  never  been  seen  by  a  white  man,  nrr 
has  any  perfect  skeleton  been  obtained,  although 
portions  sufllcient  to  establish  the  animal  ai 
distinct  from  the  black  species  have  been  s«^ 
mitted  to  scientific  examination,  and  prove  it  to 
differ  from  any  other  of  the  quadrnmana.  Hi 
troglodytfi  gorilla  is  also  a  native  of  the  Gar 
boon  country. — ^Tho  habits  of  the  ch:mpan»ci 
are  very  imfierfectly  known ;  wliat  is  ci>Uectfld 
concerning  them  being  little  more  than  the  r»- 
ports  of  Uie  negriH's,  who,  always  addicted  to 
tlic  marvellous,  are  further  possc^«ed  by  a  dread 
of  these  animals,  at  once  physical  and  scpcnii- 
tious.  Whenever  they  succeed  in  killing  one  of 
tlieso,  their  terrific  enemies,  they  are  known  to 
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t  a  **  fetish  "  of  the  oraaianu    Onvier  states 
*  the  chimpanzees  live  in  troops,  construct 
ui      es  hats  of  leaves,  arm  themselves  with 
ks  mid  stones,  and  employ  these  weapons 
lo      re  man  and  the  elephant  from  their  dwell- 
He  atoo  repeats  the  story  of  their  pur- 
jf  the  negTMses,  and  carrying  them  off  into 
^oods.    This  story  is  still  credited  in  the 
T  where  they  are  found.    Speaking  of 
.  nyne^  Dr.  TruU,  in  his  interesting  paper 
*«  Wemerian  Transactions,"  says :  "  The 
1       r«s  of  Gaboon  informed  him  that  this  species 
the  height  of  5  or  6  feet ;  that  it  is  a 
I  leanti^nist  to  the  elephant;  and  that 

of  them  will  not  scmple  to  attack  the 
M       Other  beasts  of  prey  with    clubs 
It  is  dangerous  for  solitary  indi- 
te MmTel  through  the  woods  haunted 
r  onu       and  instances  were  related  to 
J  u/  negro  g^ls  being  carried  off  by 

uuu,  who  have  sometimes  escaped  to 
rfodetv  after  having  been  for  years  de- 
ft 6f  their  ravishersin  a  frightful  captivity. 
reports  confirm  the  narratives  of  the  early 


•ad  similar  fEusts  have  been  recentiy 
V      '  carcamstantially,  by  gentlemen  who 
hi     1  £'     I       western  Africa."     There  being 
t«ru  the  chimpanzee  ascertained  to 

e:  icer  of  which  has  never  been 

hn       A  Ml  xrt     m,  it  is  probable  that  the  habits 
.»  ."WO  hATe  been  confounded.    No  reliance 
1  x>  be  placed  on  the  accounts  of  the 

sUity,  and  aptitude  at  acquiring 
uauAw^  of  these  animals,  when  in  cap- 
Sncli  anecdotes  always  relate  to  ani- 
«aken  extremely  young,  and  rendered  li- 
ft and  dodle  by  the  hancUing  of  the  sailors. 
1  Jlo  pets  of  them.    As  £ey  becom^  old 

ueoome  BuUen,  savage,  and  ferocious,  and 
I  le  is  reason  to  believe  that  there  is  no  ani- 
more  bmtallv  and  irredaimably  vicious 
1  a  one  of  the  old  males  of  any  of  these  largo 
kuJiropomorphons  apes,  whether  they  be 
orangs,  gibbona,  or  chimpanzees. 

OuDA(CUnese,  TViti,  Tai-Uing).    I.  Avast 

CBiMie  in  eastern  Asia,  comprising,  beside  China 

pieper,  the  vasBal  states  ana  territories  of  Mant- 

ehooria,  Mongolia,  Soongaria  and  Littie  Bokhara, 

Hubeti  and  ue  territory  of  the  Tartars  of  Ko- 

bn.     Merely  nominal  dependencies,  not  .in- 

dadad  in  the  empire,  are  the  peninsula  of  Coreo, 

tibe  langdoma  of  Anom,  Siam,  Bnrmah,  Nepaul, 

nd  Bootan,  and  the  Loo  Ghoo  islands.  Extend- 

1b^  over  74}  degrees  of  longitude  (from  the  west- 

«n  bend  of  the  Bolor  Tagh  in  long.  70°  E.  to 

Gi|ke  Patience  on  the  island  of  Saghalicn,  long. 

14i^  W  iL)t  and  dd  degrees  of  latitude  (from 

thabayof  Yulin,  island  of  Hai-nan,  in  lat.  18**  10' 

N.,  to  the  Russian  frontier,  lat.  56°  10'  N.),  this 

empire  oorers  an  area  of  5,800,000  sq.  m.  ac- 

coniis;  to  MBCnlloch,  or  6,426,000  accordiuff  to 

Ubi,  or  5,859,564  according  to  Berghaus ;  but 

ft*ooi  this  some  800,000  sq.  m.  must  be  deducted 

B  oooseqoence  of  the  cession  by  treaty  to  Rus- 

"^  of  the  Amoor  conntry  (May,  1858).    The 
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external  frontier  of  the  whole  empire  is  12,550 
m.  long;  the  coast  line,  from  the  mouth  of 
the  Amoor  to  Hal-nan,  8,850  m.  This  colossal 
empire  comprises  nearly  ^V  of  the  habitable 
part  of  the  globe,  and,  next  to  Russia,  is  the 
largest  which  has  existed  on  earth,  its  area  being 
double  that  of  the  United  States.  Its  popula- 
tion may  be  stated  approximatively  at  500,000,- 
000.  The  boundaries  ore :  N.  E.  the  Amoor 
river ;  N.  the  Great  and  Littie  Altai  mountains 
(Siberia);  W.  the  Ejrgheez  country  and  Tar^ 
tory;  S.  W.  Hindostan;  S.  Nepaul,  Bootan, 
Burmoh,  Anam,  or  Cochin  China;  K  the  Pa- 
cific ocean  (China  sea.  Eastern  sea.  Yellow  sea, 
sea  of  Japan).  The  difierent  states  and  prov- 
inces, beside  China  proper,  will  be  treated  of 
in  separate  articles.  IL  Chtsa  Pbopbb,  by  its 
inhabitants  called  Chung-kue  (middle  lang- 
dom,  a  term  nearly  equivdent  to  the  <yrbU  ter- 
rarum  of  ancient  Rome),  or  Chung-hoa  (cen- 
tral fiower),  Tshu-ku  (centre  of  the  earth), 
Tbian-fihan  (celestial  empire) ;  by  the  Buddhists, 
Shin-ton ;  by  the  Mohammedans,  Thung-to ;  by 
the  Russians  and  the  inhabitants  of  northern 
Asia,  Ketan,  Kital,  or  Katai  (whence  the  ancient 
name  Cathay);  by  the  Anamese,  Sina;  by  the 
Persians,  Chin;  by  the  Thibetans,  Yulbu.  It 
extends  from  long.  96°  to  123°  E.,  and  from  lat 
18'  to  48°  K,  and  is  bountled  N.  E.  and  K  by 
Montchooria  and  Mongolia,  from  which  it  is 
separated  by  the  great  wall ;  E.  by  the  ocean ; 
S.  by  Cochin  China,  or  Anam,  and  Burmali ;  W. 
by  Thibet  and  Chinese  Tartory.  Its  area  is  es- 
timated by  Sir  George  Staunton,  at  1,500,000  sq. 
m.,  inclusive  of  the  province  of  Leao-tong,  which 
lies  beyond  the  great  wall,  and  1,297,999  sq. 
m.  exclusive  of  it ;  at  1,348,870  sq.  m.  by  Mc- 
Culloch ;  at  1,482,091  by  Malte  Brun;  and  at 
2,000,000  (if  the  full  area  of  the  provinces  of 
Kan-su  and  Chi-li  is  included)  by  Wells 
Williams.  Thus  China  proper  is  about  7  times 
the  size  of  France,  or  nearly  half  as  large  as  all 
Europe,  which  is  8,650,000  sq.  m.  Its  popula- 
tion was  in  1812,  862,447,183,  according  to  the 
general  statistics  of  the  empire,  afterward  esti- 
mated by  Morrison  at  867,659,897,  in  1852  at 
896,000,000 ;  in  1858  estimated  at  860,279,897 
only  by  G.  W.  Cooke,  but  at  410,000JD00  by 
the  writer  of  the  article  on  China  in  Pierer^s 
Uhivenal  Lexihon,  Although  founded  upon  the 
official  census  tables  of  China,  these  various 
statements  leave  mucli  room  for  doubt  as  to 
their  accuracy;  yet  that  objection  which  is 
based  upon  the  improbability  of  so  large  a  pop- 
ulation finding  room  on  the  area  of  the  18 
provinces  has  no  great  force ;  for  even  if  the 
nighest  of  the  foregoing  estimates  be  accurate, 
the  average  population  to  the  sq.  m.  would  be 
a  littie  over  800,  while  that  of  Belgium  is  821. 
of  Lombardy  260,  of  Ireland  249,  of  England 
and  Wales  241,  of  Franco  228.  It  is  true  that 
the  average  population  in  some  provinces  of 
China  ereatiy  exceeds  the  general  average. 
Thus,  if  Mr.  Cooke's  estimate  is  admitted  as 
more  nearly  correct  than  the  others,  the  general 
average  would  be  268  to  the  sq.  m.,  while  the 
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average  in  the  provinoe  of  Kiang-sa  is  850,  in 
Ngan-boei  705,  in  Che-kiang  671,  in  Clii-li 
475.  in  Shon-tung  444,  in  Qaang-tnng  241, 
ill  Qnang-8i  93,  in  Koei-chn  82,  and  in  Tun- 
nan  51. — ^Tho  empire  is  divided  into  18  prov- 
inces, viz.: 


Chl-IL 

KUnc-ra  ... 
NgaB-bMl . . 

fihkn-ftl 

fihan-tung . . 

Ho-iuui 

Shen-ftl 

Kan-m 

Che-kUnc  .. 
KIsnc-d.... 

Ha-pe  

lla-nu..... 
F«-ehaen  , , , 
Fe-kien  .... 
Qiunx^tuBf . 

QiWig-il 

Tim^ifhn  ... 


IV-klni? 


Nan-kiDif  I  I 
Nltmu-klng  J 

Tal-jaen 

TM-QM 

Kai-fting.... 
.Sl-ngan  ...» 
Lan-«ha  ..  ) 
Ilang-chAa . . 
Nan-chAng . . 
Wa-«hMiK   ) 

n...-r.    :■'.:.     r 

FokjEh  ..... 
CutaEi  .,... 
Kwei-lJn.... 
Yun^QiAn  ,.. 
Kircl-jvig. . 


I  ST.§4aj»l| 
lfAT4,eM 


Koaovooo 

31,000,000 
S4,WMI,000 
I^OOClOOO 
11,1000.000 
t«iOOOi,000 


1<<,000,000 
SS(00(MllQO 

&,ooa,ooo 


Trial \MTJ9m  8eT,«».«>T 897.000.000 


NoTB.— The  discrepanej  between  the  abore  total  from 
Plcrer'n  Ltaeikon^  and  the  general  estimate  gircn  in  the  aame 
work,  ia  not  accounted  for. 

About  \  of  the  empire  (415,000  so.  m.  according 
to  Berghaufi,  480,000  sq.  m.  accoraing  to  Bitter) 
is  a  level,  fertile,  highly  cultivated  country, while 
I  are  studded  with  mountains,  which,  rising 
higher  and  higher  toward  the  interior,  ulti- 
mately tower  up  in  the  gigantic  glaciers  of  the 
Yun-ling.  The  alpine  mountains  of  the  Yun- 
ling,  a  prolongation  of  the  Himalaya,  commence 
in  the  8.  W.  corner  between  the  gulf  of  Tonquin 
and  the  Si-kiaog ;  thence  they  send  their  main 
chain  (Nan-ling)  eastward,  where,  dividing  the 
provinces  of  Eoei-chu  and  Quang-si,  it  fom^s 
the  all  but  inaccessible  country  of  the  aborigi- 
nal Miao-tse.  Again,  they  run  along  the  N.  fron- 
tier of  Quang-tung  (Mei-ling)  to  long.  116*  E., 
thence  in  a  N .  N.  E.  direction,  separating  Kiang- 
si  from  Fo-kien,  and  terminating  in  Che- 
kiang  on  the  sea,  opposite  Chu-san.  The  Pe- 
ling  run  along  hit.  34''  N.  from  Thibet  across 
Shen-si  into  llo-nan,  dividing  the  basins  of  tiie 
Iloang-ho  and  Yang-tse-kiang.  Between  the 
great  oend  of  the  Iloang-ho  and  the  imperial 
canal  the  parallel  chains  of  Wa-shan,  Ki-ling, 
Ma-liug,  Lu-yen-shan,  and  Gar-gu-slmn  run  from 
N.  E.  to  S.  W.  West  of  the  Iloang-ho  the  King- 
hong-shan  and  the  Chag-an-to-1a-chai  run  in 
the  same  direction.  A  groat  mountain  system 
(Ki-lian-shon,  A-hi-shan,  Shan-par-jan),  the 
highest  peaks  of  which  rise  15,000  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  ocean,  divides  Monj^olia  from 
Cliina.  An  insulated  chain  of  naked  granite 
hilb  (Tai-shan)  traverses  the  province  of  Shan- 
tung. Most  of  these  mountains  rest  upon  a 
basis  of  granite,  but  the  surface  generally  be- 
longs to  Uie  lime  and  sandstone  fonnation. — Tlie 
rivers  of  China,  says  Mr.  Williams,  are  her 
glory,  and  no  country  can  compare  with  her  for 


natural  flMilities  of  Inland  xiATigatkm,  and  thi 
people  themselves  consider  tlut  portion  «( 
geography  relating  to  their  rivera  as  the  xusA 
interesting.  There  are  2  large  river  ijtfeoM- 
that  of  the  Iloang-ho,  or  Yellow  river,  and  cf 
the  Yang-tse-kiang,  or  Bine  river.  The  HoMf* 
ho  rises  in  hit.  85  j^  N.,  and  long.  QQ**  L  Ui 
mouth  is  1,290  m.  from  its  soarce,  but  by  Dumtt. 
ous  windings  the  course  is  prolonged  to  nesrl; 
double  that  distance.  The  area  of  its  bssa  ii 
estimated  at  700,000  sq.  m.  It  is  but  little  ued 
for  navigation,  because  of  its  impetoons  comtL 
But  few  important  tributaries  emptv  into  tht 
Yellow  river  (Wei  and  La  in  Sben-si,  Yoci-bi^ 
Hoei-ho,  Fuen-ho,  dbc).  The  Yang-tse-ldait 
(son  of  the  ocean^  is  far  more  tranquil  aii 
useful  than  its  rival.  It  is  formed  by  tne  eoi- 
fluence  of  the  Kin-sha-kiang  (Gold-sand  riftr) 
and  Ya-long-kiang  (White  river).  Tins  os- 
Jestic  stream,  with  a  length  of  2,200  milei  (or 
nearly  3,000  according  to  Mr.  Williams^  iDd  s 
breadth,  above  Nan-kmg,  of  8  to  4  milM,  is  the 
main  arteiy  of  the  empire.  Tens  of  thoosandi 
of  boats  and  barges  continually  crowd  it  Iti 
principal  tributaries  are  the  Kan-kiang,  wUck 
empties  through  the  Po-yang  lake,  the  8ia| 
and  Yuen,  on  Uie  S. ;  the  Han-kiang  and  Ykr 
ling,  on  the  N.  .  The  country  lying  betvMfi  the 
Yang-tse-kiang  and  the  Iloang-bo  is  by  its  Ih^ 
tility,  f^eneral  prosperity,  and  the  high  stats  of 
education  of  its  inhabitants,  the  most  iniMr 
tant  and  infinential  part  of  the  empire.  Tbi 
Yang-tse-kiang  is  navigable  for  the  largest  lUp 
more  than  200  m.from  its  mouth,  and  forbo^ 
more  than  1,700  m.  Tlie  tides  are  peroepCiUi 
400  ra.  to  Kin-kianff.  The  whole  basin  of  thi 
river,  estimated  at  750,000  sq.  m.,  b  sfrcmHi 
by  the  subsidiary  streams.  Independent  «f 
these  2  great  river  systems,  there  are  thoM  «f 
the  Pei-ho  or  White  river  in  the  N.,  which 
rises  in  Tartaiy,  passes  the  capital  Pe-king;  if- 
ceives  the  Yu-ho,  and  falls  into  the  Yellow  Mt; 
and  of  the  Chu-khing,  whicli,  rising  £.  of  Ta- 
nan,  drains,  with  its  tributaries,  a  rcgioQ  «f 
nearly  200,000  sq.  m.,  and  falls  into  the  CUm 
sea  near  Canton,  after  a  course  of  700  a. 
The  lakes  of  China  are  comparaUveljr  few  ^ 
small.  The  largest  are  the  Po-yang  in  Eiam* 
si,  90  m.  long  and  abont  20  in  breadth,  lO^ 
rounded  by  lofty  granite  mountains,  and«- 
closing  many  beantSnl  and  populous  idets;  thi 
Tun-ting  in  Ilu-nan,  800  m.  m  circumfereiM% 
both  connected  wiUi  the  Yang-tse-kiang;  thi 
great  lake  near  Sn-chau-fu,  Uie  Tai-ho,  ^ 
Uie  Hong-tse,  the  only  lake  of  any  size  cooMClBi 
with  the  Iloang-ho. ^From  iJai-nan  to  thi 
mouth  of  the  Yang-tse-kiang  the  coast  of  CUm 
is  lined  with  iabnus  and  rooty  islets;  from  tbtf 
point  N.  to  Leao-tong  the  shores  are  low  snd  tbi 
coast  rendered  dangerous  to  vessels  by  iboila 
There  are  but  few  good  harbore  between  tbi 
mouths  of  the  Yang-tse-kiang  and  the  Iloanf-ba 
S.  of  Kitto  point,  near  Xing-po,  as  far  dowa* 
Hong  Kong,  numerous  small  bays  afford  a  I0| 
refuge  for  vessels,  but  there  also  the  •^'^^^ 
the  shore,  consisting  of  barren  c^y-€okc«d 
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the  extremes  greater.  In  these  respects  the 
dimate  of  China  resembles  that  of  the  eastern 
portion  of  the  United  States.  Altogether  it  is 
not  unwholesome,  exoept  in  the  river  bottoms 
and  low  country.  N.  of  lat  86®  the  winter 
season  lasts  from  Nov.  to  March;  frosts,  fidla  of 
snow,  and  fogs  are  frequent;  the  mean  winter 
temperature  is  26^  F.,  the  extreme  6^  below 
jBero.  The  spring  season  is  short,  summer  hot 
(up  to  M*  FA  with  copious  falls  of  rain.  Be- 
tween lat  86<°  and  26®  the  dimate  is  mild  and 
stea^,  the  mean  temperature  of  tiie  year  bdng 
61^  F.,  the  extreme  of  snmmer  heat  108^ ;  2 
drv  seasons  and  2  rainy  seasons  succeed *eadi 
other  in  regnhir  order.  8.  of  lat  26*  the  di- 
mate bears  a  tropical  character,  the  rainy  aear 
son  lasting  from  April  to  Oct.,  the  dry  seaaon 
from  Oct  to  April.  Terrible  storms  (typhoons) 
prevail  in  the  months  of  June  and  July.  Earth- 
quakes also  are  not  uncommon^  and  within  tiie 
last  century  some  of  them  have  destroyed  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  ai  people.  Hie*  mean  heat 
of  Canton  is  70^^  F.,  the  average  annual  Xedl  of 
rain  70  inches;  in  the  single  month  of  Mtfoh 
the  fall  of  rain  has  exoeeded  20  inches.  Snow 
has  fidlen  at  Canton  but  once  wiUiin  the  last 
quarter  of  a  century  (Feb.  1886).— As  to  the 
amount  of  precious  metals  produced  in  China, 
few  accurate  data  can  be  given.  Gold  is  obtainea 
almost  exdusively  from  the  sand  of  the  rivers 
in  Ynn-nan  and  Se-chuen.  It  is  wrought  into 
omamoilB,  not  used  as  a  coin.  The  production 
of  silver  must  be  considerable,  though  we 
have  no  accurate  estimates  of  the  amount 
Iron  and  copper  abound  in  most  of  the  monn- 
tains  in  the  if.  provinces;  the  excdloit  white 
copper  (p^-tung)  is  mined  in  Tun-nan,  also 
zinc,  mercury,  and  silver.  Quicksilver  in  the 
form  of  cinnabar  abounds  in  8hen-sL  Ex- 
tensive lead  mines  are  worked  near  the  source 
of  the  Si-kiang,  but  the  cost  of  the  artide  is 
greater  than  the  price  at  which  it  can  be  im- 
ported from  the  United  States.  Of  predous 
stones,  the  ruby,  diamond,  amethyst,  garnet, 
opal,  and  agate  are  known  among  the  Chinese. 
Malachite  is  common.  The  yu^  a  spedes  of  preh- 
nite  or  nephrite,  is  highly  valned.  In  the  chain 
of  granite  hills  in  Quang-tung,Fo-kien,  and  Che- 
kiang,  lapis  lazuli  (still  used  for  the  prepara- 
tion of  ultramarine),  porphyry,  and  jasper  are 
found ;  on  the  borders  of  Kiang-nan  and  Che- 
kiang,  great  deposits  of  porcdain  day.  Crys- 
talli^  gypsum  is  abundant;  it  is  not  used  for 
manure,  but  for  industrial  purposes.  Vast  de- 
posits of  anthradte  and  bituminous  coal  are 
mined  in  the  most  primitive  manner,  solely  by 
manual  labor,  in  the  mountains  of  6hen-d 
and  Chi-li.  It  is  desulphurized  by  pounding  it 
in  water,  and  dried  in  the  form  of  cakes.  Sialt 
is  obtained  by  evaporating  sea-water.  Sul- 
phur, graphite,  and  meerschaum  are  mined  in 
considerable  quantities.  Granite,  in  the  cutting 
of  which  the  Chinese  excd,  is  the  stone  they 
prefer  for  ornamental  architecture.  The  mar- 
ble is  of  poor  quali^,  unsusceptible  of  polish, 
and  is  usea  only  for  floors.    There  are  many  h6t 
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and  mineral  springs  in  Shen-ai  andSe-ohnen: 
in  tiie  latter  province  there  are  also  '*  fire  wells  " 
(ho-Uing)  or  gaseoos  springs. — Among  the  vege- 
table productions  of  China,  the  tea  phint  (teha) 
ranks  first  in  importance,  the  domestic  consump- 
tion being  at  least  1,800,000,000  lbs. ;  next  rice, 
the  principal  article  of  food  for  all  classes.  All 
kin£  of  grain  and  fruit  which  are  cultivated  in 
Europe  and  North  America,  common  and  sweet 
potatoes,  grapes,  cotton,  sugar  cane,  tobacco, 
rhubarb,  indigo,  hemp,  linseed,  as  well  as  spices, 
camphor,  ginseng,  the  varnish  tree  (rAtar^mu;), 
the  tallow  tree  {Stillingia  tebiferaX  are  grown 
in  C^ina.  The  mango,  pineapple,  cashew,  betel, 
and  cocoanut  are  native  fruits.  Pears,  peaches, 
pluma,  and  apricots  are  inferior  in  flavor  and  size 
to  those  cultivated  in  the  West.  The  legumimw 
afibrd  many  excellent  vegetables  and  valuable 
products  Ondigo,  soya,  &c.).  Peculiar  to  Ohina 
BTedimoearpus Utehi^  dinwearpus  longan^  Coohia 
punctata^  and  pd-UaL,  a  khid  of  white  cabbage. 
The  aacred  bean  of  the  Egyptians  {nelunibium 
•peewium)  is  extensively  cdtivated  as  an  article 
of  food.  So  are  several  species  of  aroidsct^  also 
the  sagittaria  Sineniis^  a  kind  of  arrow-root 
The  plantain  fruit  does  not  enter  into  the  con- 
sumption of  the  Chinese  as  largely  as  into  that 
of  the  inhabitants  of  South  America.  Ginger  l» 
cultivated  through  all  the  interior.   The  ehulan 

Slant  (ehhranthu§  incojiipieuus)  furnishes  the 
ower  which  is  used  to  scent  some  sorts  of  tea. 
A  kind  of  grass  (eoir  laehryma)  cultivated  in 
the  S.  is  woven  into  floor  matting.  A  species 
of  andropogan  and  one  of  arundo  are  used  by 
the  poor  for  fuel.  The  bamboo  is  cultivated 
about  villages  for  its  shade  and  beauty,  and  is 
applied  to  such  a  vast  variety  of  puiposes  that 
it  may  well  bo  called  the  national  plant  of 
China.  The  tender  shoots  are  used  for  food ;  the 
roots  as  a  material  for  carved  work ;  the  culms 
as  poles,  rods,  sticks,  canes,  joists,  ribs  of  sails, 
shafts  of  spears,  tubes  of  aoueducts ;  the  leaves 
as  covering  for  persons  ana  dwellings,  and  for 
manure ;  Qie  shavings  for  mattress  stuffings. 
An  oleaginous  kind  of  beet  is  cultivated,  from 
the  root  of  whicli  the  India  ink  is  manufactured. 
Sea-weed  is  collected  on  the  coast  to  a  great 
extent,  and  used  as  well  for  industrial  purposes 
(glues  and  varnishes)  as  for  food.  Large  trees 
and  timber  are  scarce.  Oak,  black  walnut, 
camphor  trees,  cedar,  cypress,  soap,  and  varnish 
trees  grow  in  the  mountainous  districts.  Rose- 
wood, sandalwood,  and  ebony  are  not  unfre- 
quent  The  willow  is  a  favorite  plant  in  idl 
parta  of  China.  Tlie  chestnut,  walnut,  and 
hazelnut  are  all  natives  of  China.  The  mul- 
berry tree  is  extensively  cultivated  for  its  leaves, 
the  palm  tree  for  the  sago  and  leaves  (fans), 
the  Kuan-lan  for  its  pith,  which  supplies  an 
edible  flour. — Wild  animals  have  long  since  dis- 
appeared from  the  densely  settled  provinces  of 
Cl&na,  and  are  now  to  be  found  only  in  the  re- 
mote moontains.  There  are  elephants,  rhinocer- 
oaea,  tapirs,  wild  boars,  bears,  tigers,  leopards, 
and  panthers,  in  the  S. ;  monkeys  of  a  very  large 
i^iei  (the  gibbon),  in  the  S.  W. ;  musk  deer, 


wolves,  lynxes,  gAy  bnffidoet,  boin,  gaicQci 
antelopes,  in  the  W. ;  squirrels,  ant-eaters,  ssUca 
martens,  porcupines,  hedge-bogs,  mamota,  wet- 
sels,  in  various  parts  of  the  country.  Dontstk 
animals  are  not  kept  so  generaDy  aa  In  Earopt 
of  America,  the  Chinese  disliking  meat(iu 
dairy  products)  for  food,  except  pork.  Tk 
hog  and  dog  are  the  moat  common  donettie 
animals.  Homed  cattle  are  kept  only  far 
draught,  and  are  of  amall  breed  (sometimes  doI 
largirthan  an  ass).  The  horses  are  idsoauD; 
jackasses  and  mules  are  preferred  to  tbea. 
Large-tailed  sheep  are  iropcvted  from  Hongoli^ 
The  goat  is  common  in  the  northeni  proTiaefa 
The  ^-humped  camel  is  used  to  some  extent  far 
the  carrying  of  loads  in  the  northernmost  portioa 
of  the  empire,  but  is  rarely  seen  8.  of  Pe-kia^ 
It  is  employed  in  war.  and  trained  tocmr 
small  swivels  on  its  back.  Some  splendid  f» 
linaoeons  birds  are  indigenous  to  China :  thenU 
and  silver  pheasant,  Beerea^a  plieaaant,  meoil- 
lion  pheasant  There  are  fonnd,  be^de,  tbi 
peacock,  flamingo,  pelican,  albateosa,  pam^ 
cassowary,  bird  of  paradise  (on  the  island  of  For 
mosa),  crane,  heron,  stork,  curlew,  oonnoraali 
thruui,  red-billed  magpie,  swan,  srebe,  gcc«^ 
ducks  (yuenryang  or  mandarin  duckX  Qwbaad 
snipe.  Crocodiles  are  not  noticed  in  Qiina,  bit 
small  lizards  and  serpents  abound.  TheoomnioB 
frog  is  caught  in  great  numbers  for  food,  as  aln 
are  tortoises  and  turtles.  Beside  all  Idnda  of  fiA 
known  in  northern  America,  such  as  itiiifCQ% 
mullet,  carp,  trout,  perch,  pike,  eel,  there  iff  a 
great  many  peculiar  to  China,  aa  the  Ifn^i  oKf^ 
(polynemm  tetradaetylu$\  the  taang  fu  (^ 

The  goldfish  (brought  to  Eurc^  in  1611)  la  ak» 
a  native  of  China.  The  fins  of  the  shark,  t» 
pedoes,  rays,  and  gudgeons,  are  eaten  by  theCU- 
nese ;  they,  in  fact,  eat  nearly  everr  liviaf 
thing  found  in  the  water.  Even  the  tkm  mf 
(medusa),  a  kind  of  blubber,  is  need  as  an  arth 
cle  of  food  by  the  common  people.  Tba  aitil- 
cial  rearing  of  fish,  as  also  the  artificial  hftdii^l 
of  eggs,  has  been  in  use  among  the  Chinese  taa 
time  immemorial.  Oysters  of  a  good  qoafilj 
are  common  on  the  coast  Of  inaect^^  Iks 
silkworm  and  the  honey-bee  are  tha  most 
important  and  useful,  the  graashopper  dtt 
most  deleterious,  the  centipede  the  most  tnmU^ 
some. — Of  the  aborigines  of  China  only  a  hm 
remnants  are  fonnd  (]ifiao-tse,  or  Lo-lo)  is 
the  southern  mountains  and  the  proriaeaef 
Fo-kien.  The  present  inhabitanta  miaiiirf 
into  the  country  from  the  K.  W.  The  ChuMi% 
or  sons  of  Uan,  as  they  call  themselvea,  are  «i- 
tirely  difierent  from  the  Caucasian  rae^Mi 
stand  in  near  relation  to  the  ICongolian.  TiMir 
stature  is  low,  rarely  over  5  feet,  bat  wdl 
built  and  symmetrical ;  lace  roond ;  eyea  somIi 
far  apart,  invariably  black  and  ^iparailk  o^ 
lique,  with  bare  lids,  but  thick  browa;  diask 
bones  high ;  noee  small,  and  nearly  even  wftk 
the  face  at  the  root ;  forehead  low ;  lipa  thick* 
er  than  among  Europeans,  bnt  not  at  all  i^ 
proaohing  those  of  the  negro;  halt  aCnifK 
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lodoQ  yeUowish,  or  rather 

tbey  are  swarthy,  but  not 

I       Portogneee.    Altogether 

r       roid  of  expression,  their 

ue  uuimposing,  not  to  say  ri- 

or  rather  obesity,  is  con- 

of  manly  beanty ;  so  are 

tails.  TheMantchoos 

»uu     lua  and  slightly  heavier 


"5 


have  more 


OD  uidioate  greater  lot 
^-»  M>  the  moral  and   intelle 

;he  Chinese,  it  is  possible  that 

D«eii  done  to  tnem,  there  having 

idUe  c^portnnity  to  become  thor- 

ted  with  their  social  and  domes- 

>    It  is  obvious  that  the  trading 

of  the  largest  seaports  can- 

»  fair  specimen  of  the  nation- 

iieraL    The  Chinese,  so  fJEtr  as 

mA  contact  with  Europeans  and 

bus,  skilful,  polite,  prov- 

tiao     Lul  in  trade,  corrupt^  wily. 

t«,  cowardly,  libidinouB^  and 

%  it  must  be  borne  in  mind 

b<      classes  of  Chinese  sodeiy 

lem  have  had  intercourse; 

low  esteem  in  which  foreigners 

vent  even  the  better  educated 

■miDelled  to  tolerate  the  society 

exhibiting  the  more  agree- 

ter.    The  Chinese  are 

Di  n     .  of  their  civilization, 

uuu      ing  at  a  time  when  the 

were  duU  hidden  in  the  dark- 

i.    This  national  pride  comes 

aid  to  tbem  as  to  those  nations 

^ont  to  call  ciyilized«    Consider- 

oontains  nearly  |  the  population 

[  that  the  kingdoms  constituting 

l<^«at  powers  can,  in  point  of  terri- 

uod  population,  scarcely  compare 

tvinces  of  the  Chinese  empire ; 

that,  "With  the  exception  of 

.  electric  telegraphs,  there  is 

DMu  invention  of  modem  times 

•  jeen  in  use  among  the  Chinese 

b;  that  popular  education  is 

^      social  structure  more  firmly 

u»  than  in  any  other  country, 

aff  demeanor  and  narrow-mind- 

3  to  foreigners  may,  at  least^ 

if  not  justifiable.    It  is  probable 

<  intimate  intercourse  with  them 

» lO       dify.  in  some  respects  the  un- 

«  nrevailing  among  Christian 

CI  of  the  Chinese.   '^Thdr 

»  xkibtei*,  as  quoted  by  Williams. 

>ped  under  peculiar  forms  ana 

luost  be  compared  to,  rather  than 

vri     t  of  Europeans ;  the  dissimilar- 

I     'hapsi,  as  can  possibly  exist  be- 

I       n  beings  having  the  same  com- 

bi      wants.  A  people,  by  whom  some 

j(     ant  inventions  of  modem  £u- 

dd  (such  as  the  compass,  por- 


odain,  gunpowder,  pq>er,  printing),  and  were 
known  and  practised  many  centuries  earlier; 
who  probably  amonnt  to  more  than  800,000,000. 
imited  in  one  system  of  manners,  letters^  and 
poli<7;  whose  cities  and  capitals  rival  in  nom- 
bers  the  greatest  metropolises  of  any  age;  who 
have  not  only  covered  the  earth  but  the  waters 
with  towns  and  streets;  such  a  nation  must 
occupy  a  conspicuous  place  in  the  history  of 
mankind,  and  the  study  of  their  character  and 
condition  commends  itself  to  every  well-wisher 
of  hb  raoej'  The  difficulties  with  which  this 
study  is  beset  are  shown  by  the  great  diversify 
of  opinion  among  those  recent  travellers  who 
haveventared  beyond  the  immediate  vidnity 
of  the  large  seaports^  and  improved  every  op- 
portunity to  get  an  inmght  into  the  peculiiu^ties 
of  the  social  vjstQm  and  national  character  of 
the  Chinese.  Mr.  G.  Wingrove  Cooke,  while 
dischdming  all  intention  of  giving  strict  deftoi- 
tions,  seems  to  find  the  kev  to  the  glaring  in- 
consistencies of  a  Chinaman^s  mind  in  his  ntter 
want  of  deep  religious  and  moral  feeHng,  Ids 
disbelief  in  the  immortality  of  the  human  sool, 
and  his  total  denial  of  idi  relations  between 
man  and  the  creative  spirit  of  the  nniverse.  It 
is  the  preponderance  of  cold  reasoning  over 
warm  human  sentiment,  of  calculation  over  feel- 
ing, of  the  head  over  the  heart,  which,  according 
to  this  theory,  should  account  for  many  pecnliaF- 
rities  of  Chineee  character. — ^The  form  of  j 
emment  is  the  monarchical,  but  not  de^iotv 
since  the  emperor  is  bound  by  ancient  laws  i 
customs,  and  could  scarcely  without  danger,  if 
he  would,  ^sregard  the  advice  or  remonstrances 
of  his  ministers  or  the  boards  of  administration. 
The  official  titie  of  the  emperor  is  Moang-H 
(sublime  ruler) ;  his  real  name  is  never  i»ed 
while  he  lives,  but  the  period  of  his  reign  has  a 
special  name  expressive  of  its  character  and 
tendencies.  The  emperor  dedgnates  himself 
by  the  terms  of  Kua-jin^  the  fittie  man,  and 
Kua-hiun^  the  little  pnnce.  His  throne  is  call- 
ed **the  dragon^s  throne.^  like  all  oriental 
princes,  his  person  is  venerated  in  the  most 
abject  manner.  It  is  a  capital  crime  not  to 
kneel  down  at  the  sight  of  the  emperor's  sign 
manual  Whoever  approaches  him  must  do  so 
by  literally  creeping  in  the  dust  He  never  ap- 
pears in  public  unless  preceded  by  2,000  con- 
stables and  with  an  immense  body-guard.  His 
courtiers  and  chamberlains  are  for  the  most 
part  eunuchs,  of  whom  about  5,000  are  connectr 
ed  with  the  palace.  He  has  one  legitimate 
wife  {Hoang-hoi^  empress),  2  wives  of  an  infe- 
rior rank  {Funihin^  queens),  and  a  great  num- 
bcor  of  concubines ;  but  only  the  empress  wields 
any  political  influence.  The  emperor  makes 
choice  of  his  successor  from  among  the  sons 
of  his  8  wives,  but  the  selection  remains  a 
secret  until  his  death,  lest  the  heir  to  the 
throne  should  be  spoUed  by  flattery.  The 
daughters  are  married  to  Mongolian  or  Man- 
tchoo  princes.  Every  succeeding  generation 
of  the  imperial  oflTspring  stands  one  grade  lower 
in  the  ranks  of  nobility,  nntil,  at  the  7th  re* 
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moT«,  they  belons  to  the  people  at  large.  A 
priooe  of  the  highest  rank  receives  an  annoal 
salary  of  about  $18,800,  and  has  a  retinue  of 
860  servants;  one  of  the  lowest  rank  only  $i  a 
month  and  rations.  Only  the  highest  classes 
of  princes  are  obliged  to  live  at  court  Beside 
this  nobility  of  birUi,  there  is  a  personal  dignity 
generally  connected  with  official  rank^  to  which 
every  one  has  access  irrespective  of  birtli.   The 

5  ancient  degrees  of  dignity  are  hung,  han,  pe^ 
U&,  and  fum,  sometimes  rendered  duke,  count, 
viscount,  baron,  and  baronet.  The  civil  manda- 
rins, about  15,000  in  number,  are  divided  into 
9  classes,  from  the  first  of  which  {ko-Uu)  the 
ministers  of  state  are  selected,  while  the  second 
(to-Aia-#u)  furnishes  governors-general,  gov- 
ernors, presidents,  &c  The  mark  of  ofocial 
nobility  is  the  peacock's  feather,  8  for  the  1st 
class  and  1  for  the  2d  class.  The  mere  title  of 
a  mandarin  (or  rather  huar^  mandarin  being  a 
Portoffiiese  equivalent)  is  also  sold  to  ambitions 
individuals,  in  the  same  manner  as  meaningless 
official  titles,  such  as  aulic  councillor,  secret 
councillor,  &c.,  in  some  German  states.  The 
military  mandarins  number  about  20,000.  They 
are  divided  into  5  classes,  and  rank  with  the 
civil  mandarins.  Their  mark  of  distinction  is 
the  button  on  the  top  of  their  cap,  a  rub^  vnth 
the  4  higher  classes,  a  sapphire  with  the  5th. 
Their  uniform  of  state  consists  of  a  gaudily  em- 
broidered satin  garment,  over  which  a  loose 
dress  of  blue  crape  is  worn. — The  adminiflAra- 
tion  of  the  imperial  government  is  rather  com- 
plicated. A  cabinet  {nui'hao\  consisting  of  4 
chief  chancellors,  2  assistants,  and  the  most 
eminent  scholars,  with  500  clerks,  forms  the 
head  of  the  government ;  it  revises  the  laws, 
draws  the  decrees,  concludes  treaties,  edits  the 
official  annals  of  the  empire  (King-piw^  i.  t^ 
court  transcripts,  usually  c^Ued  the  ^  Peking  Ga- 
zette,** being  extracts  from  the  papers  decided 
upon  or  examined  by  the  emperor,  including  his 
own  orders  and  rescripts) ;  in  short,  has  the  gen- 
eral superintendence  and  legblative  regulation 
of  the  country.  The  emperor  himself  takes  a 
prominent  part  in  the  labors  of  this  board.  Of 
late  a  portion  of  its  powers  has  been  vested  in 
a  cabinet  council  {kiun-hi-^hu),  which  corre- 
sponds to  the  ministry  of  western  nations.  Its 
members  are  selected  by  the  emperor  from  the 
members  of  hb  family  and  the  lunctionaries  of 
the  highest  rank.  The  duties  of  tliese  supreme 
councils  are  general,  comprising  matters  relat- 
ing to  all  departments  of  the  government  The 
pnncipol  executive  bodies  under  them  are  the 

6  boards  {lu-pu\  viz. :  1,  board  of  ciyil  ser- 
vice {Ui-pu) ;  2,  boafd  of  revenue  {hu-pu) ;  8, 
board  of  rites  {li^u\  or  imperial  household, 
court  matters,  and  diplomacy ;  4,  board  of  war 
(ping-pu) ;  5,  board  of  justice  (hing-pu),  per- 
forming also  the  functions  of  a  supreme  court 
of  appeals  (fa-2/-«e);'6,  board  of  public  works 
{hung-pu).  Each  department  has  2  presidents, 
4  vice-presidents  (one  half  Chinese,  tlie  other 
Mantchoo),  and  3  subordinate  grades  of  officers 
Cdireotors,  ander-secretaries,  and  controllers), 
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beside  a  great  number  of  olarki;  but  no  boirl 
is  entirely  independent  in  iCs  acts  of  thi 
others.  An  institution  peculiar  to  Cbiai 
is  the  censorate  or  board  of  oontrol  (CimU- 
yuen,  i.  e.,  all-examining  court),  whose  dntj  it 
is  to  examine  all  officud  acts  of  th«  miaiitiy 
and  cabinet,  to  institute  inqoiiiea,  ruse  ot(^- 
tions  to  such  measures  as  they  deem  delriiDtB- 
tal  to  the  best  interests  of  the  ooontry,  and  cTca 
to  stoD  them  entirely.  They  are  boood  to  giT« 
a  h«Ag  to  every  subject  who  has  eaoie  to 
complain  of  anjr  act  of  ^vemment  The  of- 
fice, in  its  practical  workmg,  is  aomewhat  oa- 
ilar  to  that  of  the  tribunes  of  the  peo|de  ia  aa- 
cient  Rome,  and  may  be  considered  aa  a  saUd- 
tute  for  popular  represeniation.  At  least,  thi 
privilege  of  reproving  even  the  personal  doiiMi 
of  the  emperor  has  often  been  exerdaed  by  tbi 
censors  with  more  candor  and  plainness  tha 
high  functionaries  in  European  monarchia 
would  be  capable  of.  The  adminiatratioo  of 
the  vassal  states  and  foreign  affiurs  is  aeparats 
from  that  of  the  empire  proper.  It  is  intrusted 
to  the  li^an^uen,  uanally  called  the  coloBial 
office.  The  provinces  are  divided  into  diitrieli 
C/ii),  each  containing  an  average  popnlatioii  of 
2,000,000 ;  the  districts  into  departmenU  (ehai- 
*«),  the  departments  into  drclea  (AmiiI  Tk$ 
larger  provinces  are  administered  each  bj 
governor-general  (Uung-tu)  or  viceroy, 
of  the  lesser  ones  there  is  but  one  viceroy  for  I 
or  8.  Special  imperial  oommissionera  (Ha-dUj) 
are  constantly  sent  to  all  parte  of  the  empira  lo 
take  a  general  snrveillanoe.  GoyemonhgeiMnl 
are  appointed  for  8  years;  their  powers  tM 
limited  by  those  of  a  provincial  eabinali  eoa- 
sisting  of  the  lieutenant-governor,  the  militMy 
governor,  the  provincial  treasorer,  and  the  cIm 
Justice  of  the  province.  The  |K>weri  of  tbi 
governors  are  delegated  to  tao-tai  (d^oty  gof- 
ernors)  in  the  districts.  At  the  head  d  the  de- 
partments and  circles  stand  executive  oAean 
corresponding  to  the  IVench  prefecta  and  aab- 
prefects  respectively.  Acooroing  to  the  ^  Red 
Book  '*  there  are  8  govemors-^neral,  16  fieiL 
governors,  19  treasurers  (2  in  Klang-eaX  IBpff»> 
vincial  chief  Justices,  17  literary  chanceuonii 
15  military  governors,  and  1,740  prefecta  aid 
sub-prefects.  The  number  of  petty  anbordiiuii 
officers  is  immense.  The  whole  forms  the  moift 
stupendous  bureaucracy  in  existence.  The  omj- 
ors  in  the  larse  cities  are  also  imperial  offiein^ 
but  in  the  sm^er  towns  and  villages  the  moBki- 
pal  officers  are  elected  by  the  people.  Thecaptel 
of  the  empire,  Pe-king,  has  no  municipal  govcn- 
ment  separate  from  the  general  govemroent  All 
public  offices  are  open  to  those  who  have  grad- 
uated at  the  colleg^es,  academies,  and  nnivenadai^ 
without  any  distinction  of  birth,  natioaafitv; 
or  creed.  There  is  no  country  in  the  worU 
where  intelligence  and  education  are  so  afat^ 
lutely  and  exclusively  the  means  of  obtain^ 
public  distinction  as  in  China.  True,  of  the 
real  character  and  extent  of  the  knowledge  rt- 
quired  of  public  officers  very  little  is  known  to 
toreignera.    Judging  by  the  oonveraatioBa  of 
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i  '^       the  eaptared  viceroy  Yeh,  of 
I  1858),  there  is  Dotbing  neoee- 

j  officers  to  know  except 

vouKB  ^  and  the  ^*  five  clasucs," 
.  m  barren  scholastic  philosophy, 
of  China.    The  exact  sciences, 
.  imu     b1  eoonomj,  &c.,  do  not  enter 
w  circle  of  Chinese  emdition,  nor 
'      '  public  officers  to  read  law: 
I  that  Mr.  Cooke  has  been  told 

»iruh»  jy  Teh.    Bat,  such  as  it  is, 
s  1       cardinal  point  of  the  adminis- 
of  China.    The  salaries  of  all 
are  oomparatiyely  low,  and  hence 
"retails  among  them  to  a  fearful 
I        ffovernors-general  sometimes 
vf  dollars  in  this  way,  even  the 
rdinates  moke  their  hundreds  and 
r^  being  questioned  how  much 
1       secretaries,  replied  that  their 
M       naels  (1188)  a  month,  but  that 
'  -  or  4  t       3  as  much   by  per- 
o  f  salary  of  a  governor- 

a  lieutenant-governor 
ir  v,vw,  a  provincial  chief  jus- 
iary  governor  4,000,  a  general 
le  of  the  central  government 
tuned  by  foreigners  with  any 
mcy,  but  it  is  much  less  than 
«ed.  Though  the  estimates  vary 
KK)  to  $440,000,000,  even  the 
uTonld  only  be  at  the  rate  of  a 
^r  every  inhabitant    The  taxes 
in  kind  and  partly  in  money ; 
ninal  boats  being  constantly  em- 
r  the  rice  and  grain  collected 
to  Pe-king.    According  to  Dr. 
7,954  land  taxes  in  money,  and 
'^  ui  gnun,  are  sent  to  Pe-king,  while 
in  money  and  $105,689,707   in 
in  the  provinces.    This,  with 
iMrived  from  custom  and  transit 
set  d5wn  by  Dr.  Medhurst  at 
-.662,  would  give  a  total  taxation 
.    But  there  are  other  sources 
I        e,  such  as  the  duties  on  salt, 
,   stamp  tax,  government   mo- 
auuung,    pearl    fishery,   the   manu- 
ganpowder,  &c,    China  has  no  pub- 
extraordinary  sources  of  revenue, 
'^  when  necessity  demands  it,  are 
»  and  honors,  temporary  increase 
-ad   contributions  from   the    rich. 
Tf  organization  is  very  defective, 
role,  the  Chinese  hate  war,  and 
er  superiority  in  military  power 
%«l'  a  higher  order  of  civilization, 
0y  <      em  personal  courage  and  praise 
h    iieroes   in    songs    and  novels. 
ri        her    advance   in  numbers,  in- 
wealth  mainly  to    her  peaceful 
,  policy."     A  standing  army  has 
ice  the  7th  century.    The  sol- 
Mine  of  peace,  quartered  on  the 
vulages,  or  cultivate  small  farms; 
poorly  pud,  and  badly  armed  and 


equipped.  There  is  nothing  imponng  about 
them  except  their  numbers.  The  infsintry  carry 
matchlocks  of  the  clumsiest  kind,  or  speara, 
bows,  swords,  and  bucklers;  the  oavah^, 
helmets,  cuirasses  of  quilted  and  doubled  cotton 
doth,  covered  with  iron  plates  or  brass  knobs, 
bows  and  arrows,  and  shields  of  strong  wicker- 
work.  The  artillery  have  guna  of  a  heavy 
caliber,  but  scarcely  know  how  to  use  them. 
The  jingall^  a  kind  of  swivel  resting  on  a  tri- 
pod, is  the  most  effisctive  gan  the  Chineae 
possess;  brass  cannon  have  been  recently  oast 
by  them  in  imitation  of  the  English.  The  want 
of  courage  of  the  Chinese  soldiers  has  beoome 
proverbial,  yet  it  is  not  without  honorable  ex- 
ceptions. The  Tartar  garrison  of  the  Pd-ho 
forts  stood  their  ground  with  firmness  in  Mbj. 
1858.  The  regular  army,  or  the  8  banners  of 
the  Mantohoo,  consist  of  67,800,  (v,  aooordin;  to 
De  Guignes,  100,000  Mantchoos,  21,000  l£>n- 
golian  Tartars,  and  27,000  Chinese.  The  pay 
of  a  foot  soldier  is  from  $8  to  $4a  mouth,  of  a 
horseman  about  $5  26.  The  green  bimner, 
or  militia,  numbers  700,000  men,  mostly  Curmen 
and  mechanics,  wholly  unfit  for  a  serious  ooa- 
flict.  Beside  these,  there  are  some  irregular  o(»rpi, 
bringing  the  totd  nomind  figure  of  the  an^y 
up  to  1^85,000.  Of  so-called  fortresses  China 
has  ifct  less  thsji  1,198,  but  only  a  few  of  thflm 
are  built  in  a  substantid  manner  and  able  to 
withstand  a  cannonade^  while  the  rest  consist 
merdy  of  a  common  wall  and  ditdL  The 
great  wall  (wan-lp^hang^  t. «.,  the  myriad-mile 
wall)  on  the  K  frontier  of  China  proper,  is  the 
most  gigantio  work  of  defence  ever  erected  bv 
man.  It  was  originally  built  as  a  bolwari: 
against  the  invadons  of  the  Tartars  (215  B.  C), 
but  has  beoome  useless  by  the  accesdon  to  the 
imperid  throne  of  the  Mantchoo  dynasty.  It 
runs  from  a  point  on  the  coast  of  Leao-tong,  lat. 
40^"  4'  K,  lonff.  120''  2'  ]£.,  in  a  westerly  dueo- 
tion  to  the  Yellow  river  in  lat  89^"*  N.  and 
long,  llli''  £.,  thence  to  lat  87**  K,  and  again 
in  a  N.  W.  direction  to  its  termination  in  long. 
99*"  £.  and  lat  40''  N.,  making  21  degrees  of 
longitude,  and  with  its  windings  a  leu^  of  1,250 
or  1,500  m.  In  some  places  it  is  a  rimple 
rampart,  in  others  it  has  a  soUd  fom^dation  of 
granite.  Its  height  is  from  15  to  80  feet,  its 
breadth  such  that  6  horsemen  may  ride  abreast 
on  it  There  are  brick  towers  upon  it  at  diffi»r- 
ent  intervds  about  40  feet  higlv  The  navy 
consists  of  1,951  war  junks,  entirdy  similar  to 
trading  vessels,  and  in  no  way  able  to  withstand 
the  means  of  modem  maritime  warfare.  Be-  * 
side,  there  is  no  difference  between  military 
and  navd  service,  crews  and  officers  being 
selected  without  any  regard  to  their  knowledge 
of  naval  matters.-^The  laws  of  China  are  col- 
lected into  a  generd  code  (Ta  Uing  link  li, 
i.  tf .,  statutes  and  rescripts  of  the  great  pure  dy- 
nasty), and  arranged  under  7  heaas,  viz. :  gen- 
eral, civil,  fiscd,  ritual,  military,  and  crimind 
laws,  and  those  relating  to  public  works.  This 
comprehendve  legidative  structure  was  found- 
ed as  early  as  2,000  years  ago.    A  revised 
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edition  of  tho  code,  with  such  alterations  or 
additions  as  hare  become  neccmary.  la  jrablished 
ever/  6  yean.  In  theory  this  oooe  miffht  be 
considered  as  a  sort  of  constitation  of  the  em- 
pire, hot  in  practice  the  high  provincial  officers 
frequently  supersede  it  by  isstftnff  edicts  npon 
matters  that  have  been  provided  for  already 
by  law,  or  by  reviving  some  old  law,  or  by 
forced  and  arbitrary  application  of  existing 
laws  to  special  cases.  The  edicts  are  placarded 
in  the  ddes  and  towns,  and  the  more  important 
ones  circulated  in  pamphlet  form.  However 
excellent  many  of  the  written  laws  may  be, 
their  execution  is  by  no  means  such  as  to  give 
the  people  at  large  the  benefit  of  them.  In- 
numerable cases  of  judicial  murder,  extortion, 
and  crime  are  reported  in  the  Pe-king  "Ga- 
zette," and  even  the  code  recognizes  coses  of 
oppression  and  tyranny  in  which  open  rebel- 
lion of  the  subjects  against  the  officers  of  the 
government  would  be  justifiable.  Collusion  of 
police  officers  with  bands  of  thieves  is  not  un- 
common. The  people  seldom  approach  their  ru- 
lers without  a  gift  to  smooth  the  way  for  them, 
and  avoid  them  altoffether  as  far  as  possible. 
The  chief  efforts  of  the  officers  are  directed  to 
putting  down  the  banditti,  who  are  to  be  con- 
siderea  almost  one  of  the  regular  instituticyis  of 
China,  and  to  maintaining  a  decree  of  peace  Just 
sufficient  to  enable  them  to  collect  the  revenue. 
As  to  the  administration  of  justice,  civil  and 
criminal,  it  is  intrusted  to  local  magistrates. 
All  that  has  been  said  about  the  corruption  of 
officers  applies  to  the  judges  as  well.  The 
cruelty  of  the  tortures  by  which  they  some- 
times seek  to  obtain  confessions  almost  sur- 
passes belief.  The  treatment  of  prisoners,  who 
are  caged  like  wild  beasts,  is  barbarous  in  the 
extreme.  Flogging  (from  10  to  l()p  blows), 
transportation,  perpetual  banishment  to  remote 
provinces,  slavery  (hard  labor),  and  death  are 
the  legal  punishments  of  crime ;  imprisonment 
is  regarded  only  as  a  corrective.  Decapitation 
and  strangling  are  the  legal  modes  of  executing 
criminals,  the  more  cruel  modes  of  quartering, 
flaying,  starving  to  death,&c.,  havinff  fallen  out  of 
use  almost  entirely.  It  is  believed  tnat  the  num- 
ber of  criminals  who  undergo  the  penalty  of 
death  is  not  one-half  of  those  who  die  from  the 
effects  of  torture  and  imprisonment.  The  trials 
are  held  in  public ;  they  are  brief  and  free  of 
cost;  no  counsel  is  allowed  to  the  criminal 
Appeals  to  higher  courts  are  rarely  resorted  to. 
Sentences  of  death  require  the  signature  of  the 
emperor,  but  this  form  is  dispensed  with  in 
times  of  insurrection.  Civil  suits  are  generally 
decided  by  municipal  officers  actinff  as  Justices 
of  the  peace.  The  police,  whoso  duties  corre- 
spond to  those  of  the  same  institution  in  other 
countries,  have  also  to  superintend  the  public 
works. — ^indifference  to  religious  matters  is  a 
prominent  national  trait  of  character.  They 
nare  not  even  a  general  term  correspond- 
ing to  the  word  religion ;  kiao,  the  word  that 
comes  nearest  to  it,  means  only  doctrine  or 
ereed.    The  belief  in  the  inunortality  of  the 


soul  has  never  taken  firm  root  i 
The  lower  classes  are  mostly  pr 
adulterated  kind  of  Buddhism,  wuwc 
lapse  of  time  has  sunk  to  the  coaraei 
ism  and  idolatry.    The  priests  of  this  | 
(bonzes),  over  1,000,000  in  number,  ar 
greatest  part  ignorant  and  depraved, 
around  the  country,  or  oonfinea  in  na 
Only  the  highest  grades  of  the  Boddhf 
hood  are  filled  by  scholars.    The  empi 
self  professes  the  Buddhist  creed,  bik 
no  influence  on  the  administration  of 
fairs.     "The  Chinese,  like  the  Gre* 
merely  ceremonial  religion.    The  eu 
his  officials,  following  5ie  ancient  t 
the  Chinese  dynasties,  adore  Heaven 
the  people  bum  incense  to  the  B^'—i 
and  all  worship  their  ancestors, 
uniyersities  and  in  the  public  in»tr 
are  the  only  portal  to  rank  and  o 
they  teach  no  religious  ideas.^  *^  Thv  \ 
says  Mr.  Cooke,  "  can  bow  in  the  temfn 
dha,  or  join  in  the  Latin  Romish  maaa 
to  Heaven  and  Earth,  or  sit  in  an  Ai 
ventide,  or  jump  through  the  fire  wiLu 
of  perfect  reason.    Hauling  the  god  cm 
in  the  sunshine,  to  make  him  feel  how 
the  ground  is,  is  a  practice  which  shows 
cal  half  belief  with  which  the  Chii 
his  idols."    The  higher  classes  am 
lievers  in  the  doctrines  of    Con! 
those  of  the  philosopher  Lao-tse  ^^ 
Both  deny  divine  revelation,  and  are 
more  than  systems  of  moral  philosoiihi 
in  a  fantastical  symbolism.     Th      ( 
teaches  that  from  tlie  original  suu 
ki)  2  principles  emanate :  Yang,  thcpta 
perfection,  of  the  heavenly,  of  light  and 
the  masculine  principle,  symbolized  1 
and  Tin,  the  feminine  principle,  or  Ih 
perfection,  of  the  terrestrial,  of  dark 

cold,  symbolized  by r.  By  the  oo 

of  these  symbols  4  images  {ue-^i-w 

sented,  viz. :   ^^^^^^ ^^ ; 

spending  to  the  4  cardinal  virtues^  p 
rolity.  Justice,  and  wisdom.      From 
combination  result  8  signs  (hia)^  vij 

heaven, '         moistness, fire,  = 

ZZZl  water,  ETEz  mountains,  ~  =^ 
=  ~  earth.    By  the  aid  of  these  r 
ranged  in  the  form  of  a  circle,  Coiu 
scribes  tlie  universe,  and  making  tl 
respond  with  moral  and  mental  pro) 
structs  an  ethical  system,  scarcely  tv 
a  religion.     Lao-tse  (born  G04  B.  C 
before  Confbcius)  founded  tlie  rel 
Too  (supreme  reason),  which,  acco 
is  anterior  to  and  the  source  of  t 
(Ki,  Hi,  JTuei)  and  all  material  fonuc>^ 
no,  ho  recommends  retircmeut  and  oc 
tion  as  the  most  effectual  means  of 
our  spiritual  nature.    The  professors  c 
ligion  (To^-iM,  usually  rendered 
believe  in  the  existence  of  a  spiritOiu 

?>iritual  manifestations,  and  a  miCTsti 
here  are  1,000  temples  devoted  to  i 
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ittiebed  to  the  ezaminatioa  halls.  The  priests 
rf  the  Tao  rdiffion  live  in  temples  and  small 
eeBBonities  with  their  families,  or  lead  a  wan- 
dflrint^  life,  deriving  a  precarioos  livelihood  from 
tkiaile  of  charmsp  Thej  have  desenerated 
wj  moeh,  and  are  commonly  looked  npon  as 

triDt ofaeats  orjogglers.  The  Buddhists,  or 
foUowen  of  Fo,  whose  tenets  were  intro- 
ted  into  Ohina  ahont  A.  D.  66,  have  the  larg- 
«t  nmber  of  temples,  hnt  the  great  mass  of 
dri  people  offer  their  prayers  in  any  temple 
iidinrindiiateljr,  and  are  perfectly  indifferent 
to  the  diversities  of  religioas  denominations. 
•"BaUbam  in  China,'*  says  Dr.  Morrison,  *'is 
teiidliy  the  learned,  laughed  at  hy  the  prof- 
ligite,  yet  followed  by  all."  No  religion  is 
tnght  in  the  common  schools.  Tlie  real  re- 
figioiof  the  Chinese  is  the  worship  of  deceased 
esMlon^  Beside  the  8  principal  religions,  a 
»w  ereed  (Tai-ping)  has  been  established  with- 
in the  ket  few  years.  It  is  a  curious  mixture 
of  Oe  oUeit  Chinese  religion  and  Christian  doc- 
triM;  it  recognizes  divine  revelation  as  still 
'  S;  its  professors  are  fiuiatical  and  in- 
wepagandists.  The  number  of  Chris- 
Ghna  (most  of  them  Catholics,  living 
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iathe8.eiidK  provinces)  is  estimated  at  100,000, 
that  of  Jews  at  50,000,  of  Mohammedans  Cm  the 
W.  piofiiieei)  at  1,600,000.— The  era  of  the 
Chmtte  bcfins  2697  B.  C.  They  count,  not  by 
ewtariei^  hot  by  cycles  of  60  years,  each  of 
tehtTiogaaeparatename.  The  year  1858 
|i^  16th  of  the  76th  cycle.  There  are  few 
hofidtyi)  tad  no  Sunday  or  general  day  of  rest 
AtD.  The  year  is  lunar,  out  its  commence- 
>HBi  ii  regulated  by  the  sun,  and  new  year  falls 
»  the  first  new  moon  after  the  sun  enters 
^^08.— In  no  country  of  the  world  is  edu- 
•"tion  60  general  as  in  China.  Though  the 
pwpment  fosters  only  the  higher  branches 
7  "ipporting  colleges  (hio-kung)  in  tiie  large 
^^ud  provincial  capitals,  while  the  primary 
fchoobtre  sustained  only  by  municipalities  or 
"jdiTidaili,  the  Icnowledge  of  reading,  writing, 
tad  trichinetic  is  all  but  universal.  Even  the 
jj^tttpettant  or  mechanic  knows  how  to  keep 
™  locoont  books.  The  rules  and  regulations 
«f  the  education  of  children  and  the  prosecu- 
tnoof  itadies  laid  down  in  the  book  of  rites 
•w  exeellent,  notwithstanding  their  ridiculous 
2"""*w«8.  The  quality  of  the  knowledge 
™{«8ed  in  Chinese  schools  must  not  of  course 
Mjodged  by  the  requirements  of  western  na- 
J*».  Distinction  in  public  life  is  attained  only 
^scholarship.  There  are  4  literary  degrees, 
the  ftnt  of  which  is  called  siu-tsai  (flowering 
*j«nt)iCoiTesponding  to  the  bachelorship  of  arts ; 
«*  W  ti^in,  or  licentiate ;  the  8d  tnn-Ue^  or 
^^^\  the  4th  han-lin^  or  member  of  the  im- 
1*0*1  academy.  The  examinations  which  the 
•M'Mts  to  publio  honors  have  to  pass  are 
'•'jMvere,  Irat  bribery  is  frequently  oractised 
to  ettain  the  degrees.  The  unsuccesstul  candi- 
^™  ire  nnmbered  by  hundreds  of  thousands ; 
^  get  employment  as  school-teachers,  nota- 
^  ^rka,  letter-writers,  fortune-tellers,  &c 


Female  education  is  more  limited  than  that  of 
men,  but  literary  attainments  are  considered 
creditable  to  a  woman,  and  the  number  of  au- 
thoresses is  by  no  means  small.  Printed  books 
are  cheaper  in  China  than  elsewhere,  notwith- 
standing the  dnmsiness  of  the  printing  appara- 
tus. Science  and  knowledge  of  course  centre 
in  the  history  and  peculiar  civilization  of  China, 
the  outer  world  occupying  a  veiy  small  epace 
in  the  mind  of  the  Chinese  people.  Sir  John 
Davis  justly  compares  the  actual  state  of  the 
sciences  among  them  with  then:  condition  in 
Europe  previous  to  the  adoption  of  the  inductive 
mode  of  investigation.  In  mathematics  they  have 
made  considerable  progress  since  they  became 
acquainted  with  European  mathematical  works. 
Astronomy  has  not  yet  been  entirely  emanci- 
pated from  astrology.  Their  geographical 
knowledge  is  mainly  limited  to  their  own  coun- 
try, though  recently  some  Chinese  scholar^  have 
adopted  more  correct  ideas  on  this  subject. 
As  to  the'fine  arts,  their  essthetical  feeling  has 
been  developed  in  a  manner  so  peculiar  as  to 
defy  all  direct  comparison  with  Christian  art 
While  the  skilful  workmanship  in  Chinese  sculp- 
ture, paintings,  and  architecture  may  Justly  be 
admirod,  the  designs  are  mostly  grotesque  and 
incongruous.  No  higher  standard  seems  to  exist 
for  Chinese  art  than  mere  mechanical  skill; 
there  is  scarcely  any  vestige  of  an  effort  to 
realize  the  idea  of  the  truly  oeautiful  and  sub- 
lime. Chinese  artists  are  able  to  copy  Euro- 
pean works  of  art  with  admirable  accuracy, 
out  they  dp  not  appreciate  them,  or  consider 
them  as  models  worthy  of  imitation.  Land- 
scape gardening  is  the  only  branch  of  art  in 
which  the  Chinese  have  been  the  masters  of 
the  Europeans.  In  this  department  they  aim 
at  a  close  imitation  of  nature,  but  their  singu- 
lar predilection  for  dwarfish  and  stunted  forms 
mars  the  effect  of  their  designs.  Their  music 
is  painfully  inharmonious  to  cultivated  ears. 
They  have  a  great  many  stringed  and  wind 
instruments,  beside  drums,  bells,  &c,  but  of 
accord,  rhythm,  harmony,  and  melody  they  have 
not  the  least  idea.  Their  instrumental  music 
appears  to  strangers  to  be  nothing  but  an  ex- 
ceedingly disagreeable  noise.  "  The  fo,  or  gong, 
is  the  type  of  Chinese  music :  a  crashing  hO- 
rangue  of  rapid  blows  upon  it,  with  a  rattling 
accompaniment  of  small  drums,  and  a  crackling 
symphony  of  shrill  notes  from  the  clarinet  and 
cymbal,  constitdte  the  chief  features  of  their 
musical  performances.  Their  vocal  music  is 
generally  on  a  high  falsetto  key,  somewhere  be- 
tween a  squ^  and  a  scream."  However,  they 
enjoy  it,  and  are  apt  to  consider  European  music 
precisely  in  the  same  light  as  we  do  theirs. 
The  art  of  dancing  they  set  down#as  a  branch 
of  the  dramatic  art  IIow  Europeans  or 
Americans  can  enioy  dancing  themselves  in- 
stead of  having  it  done  by  their  hired  servants 
is  utterly  incomprehensible  to  the  Chinese  mind. 
The  drama  is  very  popular  among  all  classes  of 
Chinese  society,  except  the  public  officers,  who 
are  not  permitted  to  witness  theatrical  perform- 
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Ano68  becaoGe  of  the  Tnlgarit j  and  obaoenitT 
bj  which  the  plays  are  generally  characterized. 
The  actors  are  not  respected.  Women  have 
not  been  allowed'  to  appear  on  the  stage 
since  the  time  when  tfie  emperor  Eien- 
Inng  (1736-'96)  married  an  actress ;  their  parts 
are  played  by  beardless  youths  or  eunuchs. 
Only  in  the  N.  and  £.  provinces  are  permanent 
theatres  to  be  found,  while  thousands  of  theat- 
rical companies  wander  about,  giTing  perform- 
ances at  the  expense  of  wealthy  gentlemen,  the 
admission  being  free  to  the  public  at  large. 
The  lower  cla^s  are  very  fond  of  theatrical 
entertainments,  and,  as  in  ancient  Rome,  there 
is  no  shorter  road  to  popularity  than  the  fur- 
nishing of  gratuitous  performances  to  the  people. 
— The  principal  occupation  of  the  Chinese  is 
agriculture,  which  they  consider  the  most  honor- 
able of  all  In  order  to  remind  the  people  that 
agriculture  is  the  basis  of  every  elevated  state 
of  society,  the  emperor  himself  and  the  vice- 
roys of  the  provinces  once  in  everji^  year  per- 
form the  ceremony  of  ploughing  some  furrows 
and  sowing  rice,  that  being  the  most  impor- 
tant agricultural  product  of  China.  Wheat, 
Indian  corn,  rye,  bai'ley,  buckwheat,  oats, 
millet,  common  and  sweet  potatoes,  peas, 
beans,  beets,  ^.,  are  also  grown,  but  rice 
is  the  staple  article  of  food«  Nowhere  is  the 
soil  cultivated  more  carefully  and  diligently. 
Plouffhs  and  harrows  are  rarely  used,  the  spade 
and  hoe  being  the  principal  utensils.  The 
system  of  irrigation  is  perfect  The  great  im- 
portance of  manuring  is  fully  appreciated  by 
the  Chinese  farmer.  As  tlio  scarcity  of  do- 
mestic animals  prevents  the  application  of  stable 
manures  on  a  large  scale,  all  refuse  applicable 
to  the  purpose  is  carefully  collected  and  sold  to 
the  farmers.  Human  ordure,  ashes,  muck,  gyp- 
sum, ofikl,  hair  (even  the  barbers  gathering  the 
product  of  their  tonsorial  performances,  and 
selling  it  to  the  farmers),  and  whatever  otiber 
matters  can  invigorate  the  soil,  are  freely  used. 
The  density  of  the  oopulation  rendering  it  im- 
practicable to  let  tne  fields  lie  fallow,  and  the 
rotation  of  crops  not  being  well  understood, 
the  Chinese  sustain  the  productiveness  of  the 
soil  simjily  by  constant  manuring.  In  the 
fertile  country  between  the  Tellow  and  Blue 
rivers  and  south  of  the  latter,  2  crops  are  ob 
tained.from  the  same  field  in  one  year.  The 
threshing  of  the  grain  is  performed  either  by 
treading  or  by  rollers  and  flails.  A  great  obsta- 
cle to  rational  Agriculture  is  the  minute  subdivi-* 
sion  of  the  soil.  The  greatest  part  of  the  cultivat- 
ed land  in  China  is  employea  in  raising  food  for 
man.  The  sedge  in  the  marshes  and  grass  on  the 
hills  are  collected  for  fodder  and  fuel,  but  it  is 
believed  not  a  single  acre  of  land  is  sown  with 
grass  seed.  Catde-raising  is,  therefore,  the 
most  unimportant  part  of  Uie  farming  business 
Grapes  are  raised  to  some  extent^  but  no  wine 
is  noiade  from  them.  The  tea  plant,  sugar  cane, 
cotton,  and  mulberry  are  grown  on  plantations. 
The  flesh  of  domestic  animals  is  rarely  used  for 
food,  the  hog  excepted,  and  butter  and  cheese 


are  not  made  at  all    Poultry  to 
vorite  meat  for  all  classes  of  tuo  y 
slices  of  cold  roast  goose  figuring  on  1 
tables  of  the  rich  instead  of  bread,  i 
not  customary  to  have  at  dinner, 
worm  furnishes  a  raw  silk  oasurpaaM 
ity.    The  fields  of  different  owoers  i 
in  America  and  England,  separated 
wdls,  or  hedgerows;  and  hence  tha 
plain  appears  like  a  vast  garden,  in 
plata  seem  to  be  mere  beds.    Hi 
able  only  in  the  mountainous 
W.  and  8.  W. ;    there  are  no  j 
China.    The  skill  exhibited  by  tiio 
their  yarious  modes  of  catching  m 
fish  is  admirable.    One-tenth  of  the 
derive  their  food  from  the  wat«r.    < 
are  tiained  in  great  numbers  to 
their  mastersL — ^In  regard  to  th«  « 
arts  the  progress  of  the  Chinese  is  al 
imitative  faculty  haviuff.  in  the  o 
become  stronger  than  the  inventive, 
to  Uieir  implements  and  designs,  an^ 
to  adopt  improvements  in  either, 
obstinacy  in  this  respect  has  been ' 
exaggerated.    They  have  adopted  h 
nations  the  telescope,  microsoopeL 
watches,    the   manufacture   of  i 
work,  and  Prussian  blue.    As  to 
chinery,  they  do  not  want  it,  since  « 
cheap  that  it  would  appear  cruel  tc 
by  medianical  forces,    in  the  arts  of 
the  Chinese  have  attained  only  to 
except  in  the  alloying  of  metals,  atw 
or  carved  work  in  gold  and  mIvct. 
which  they  excel.    In  the  manufa 
though  it  has  been  but  recently  - 
they  are  making  good  progress.    ' 
lain  and  lacquered  ware  is  uoec     kii 
except  the  Japanese.    The  i 
original  among  the  Chii       ,  i       lu 
not  yet  succeeded  in  fuuj  equadi 
products.    A  durable  cotton  clot.,  ^j 
made  in  the  central  provinces.    The 
tion  of  leather  is  small,  it  being  v 
tender  in  consequence  of  the  rapid 
which  the  tanning  process  is  coropw 
only  woollen  fabrics  of  the  Cliineae  a 
soles  and  hats  and  a  sort  of  rug.    Th 
work  in  ivory,  wood,  and  horn 
delicate.     The  Chinese  mechaniix  « 
trades  are  accustomed  to  form  asac 
certain  rules  and  regulations,  but  tuei 
mitted  to  voluntarUy,  no   restraint 
posed  by  the  state  on  the  liboty 
Handicraftsmen  of  every  trade  wandi 
the  streets  of  cities  and  villages,  carr 
implements  with  them,  ready  to  do 
on  the  spot. — *'  The  Chinese  are  emii 
ing  people ;  their  merchants  are  acuM 
ical,  sagacious,  and  enterprising,  not 
pulous  as  to  their  mercantile  b 
transactions,  but  in  large  deaii 
that  regard  for  character  in  i 
their  obligations,  which  extensive  « 
engagements  uanidly  produce.^*  Tb 
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•  of  GhiM  k  undoubtedly  of  stapendoiis 

AA,  tlM  fanaga  oommeroe  (sappoeed  to 

00^000^000  annoAllT),  compared  with 

■     ^  uut  trifling.    It  has  been  asserted  that 

«>  '^  sreater  amount  of  tonnage  belonging 

(         sa  than  to  all  other  nations  oom- 

da  of  freight  boats  are  constantly 

biKMA       gigantic  networlc  of  natural  and 

Li      r  communications    To  obtain  ac- 

H      al  tables  on  the  value  of  the  in- 

« is  impossible.   The  principal  ar- 

^irt  are :  tea  (165,000,000  lbs.  fix)m 

E.        .  to  June  80, 1867),  raw  silk  and 

■i  1      keen  doth,  mats,  porcelain  andlac- 

t  «sk«.  various  officinal  plants,  fire  crack- 

Jie  United  States),  and  other  ar- 

1  e       ion,  gold  lea^  sea  shells,  Dmis, 

i^  tfraas  doth,  vegetable  tallow, 

1^      ,  w^ich  singly  form  only  trifling 

i  MM  trade,  while  theu:  aggregate  value 

■  *  ble.    The  value  of  the  exports  is 

•  I      9  the  value  of  the  imports,  and  the 

M  *rade  i%  therefore,  a  heavy  one 

■k  dis  western  nations  trading  with  China. 

/  «lk  have  risen  from  10,727  bales 

vipw.'       bales  in  1865,  and  the  deliv- 

of  China  silk  in  1866-'67 

«r  .«,il5  bales.    In  the  7  months 

IL  1868,  however,  only  1,621,465 

PMUM      r.  £  was  exported  to  England, 

mui  %       u«  in  the  corresponding  period 

« ik  ptiOTuuig  year.    Of  thrown  silk  the  ex- 

pprtiiMe  161«687  pounds  in  the  same  period, 

MMt  18^400  in  1867.    But  the  exporto<^ 

dk  m  iniljpiificant  compared  to  the  quantities 

rniiti  kiM^  which  are  estiQciated  at  75,000,- 

M  pomds  or  750,000  bales,  representing  a 

nin  of  about  $96,000,000  per  annum^    A  trav- 

ditf  who  Tinted  ^e  province  of  Che-kiang  in 

ttsinlf  {Mrt  of  1867,  describes  the  head  £re8S 

of  the  women,  in  which  about  half  a  pound  of 

dkimedby  each  woman,  the  back-ludr  being 

twiitod  in  troll  and  bound  tightly  from  Uie  poU 

with  Uaek  nlk  cord  for  a  length  of  7  or  8  inches. 

llw  impoits  of  opium  were  4,064  chests  in  1790, 

jWDmldOO,  4,968  in  1810, 4,006  m  1820,  16,- 

877  in  1880,  20,619  in  1840,  62,925  in  1860, 

68^1  in  1866,  66,600  chests,  at  an  average 

ptMB  of  t^l  to  1472,  in  1856, 76,000  in  1867. 

The  Biv  emperor  has  legalized  the  opium  trade 

it40tidi  ptf  chest  duty,  which  will  immensely 

«^  the  sale.     The  duty  in  1867  yidded 

tt|^00O.     The  other  principal  articles  of 

■■pvtare  rice,  raw  cotton,  longdoths,  domes- 

wi  and  abeetiiigs,  ginseng,  tin,  lead,  iron  in  the 

«n  of  btrs^  rods,  and  hoops,  and  woollen 

H^  Tripuig,  birds*  nests,  sharks'  fins,  and 

uA  oiwi  are   imported  as  articles  of  food 

™a  the  Indian  archipelago ;  precious  stones 

•"d  Pttrii  ($800,000  annuallj)  from  India  or 

2*^  Asia.     Rhinoceros  horns  are  brought 

^ran  Bonnsh  and    Sumatra,  a   perfect   one 

^^  ii  high  as  $300  (those  coming  from 

'Wca  odIj  brin^  $30  or  $40).    Gold  And  silver 

Jhreed  is  largdy  imported  for  embroidery.    The 

nporutioii  of  metals  has  steadily  increased 


with  the  enlargement  of  the  trade.  Une  fhra 
are  chiefly,  brought  from  Mantchooria  and  Bibd- 
ria.  Among  the  most  saleable  articles  of  for- 
eign manufacture  are  clocks  and  watches^  cheap 
jeweirv,  tdesoopes,  cutlery,  snuflj  corks,  glass 
ware,  lamps  and  chandeliers.  Up  to  1842,  Can- 
ton was  the  only  port  open  to  Europeans,  and 
the  intercourse  was  earned  on  through  mercan- 
tile oompanies  who  hada  monopolv  of  the  trade. 
Since  then  5  other  ports  (Fu-chau,  Ning-po, 
Shang-hai,  Che-kiang^  and  Amoy)  have  been 
open  to  Europeans  and  Americana,  and  4  addi- 
tional ports  have  been  added  to  the  list  by  the 
treaties  negotiated  at  Tien-tinn  in  June,  1868. 
But  the  hope  of  brin^g  the  value  of  the  im- 
ports into  China  nearer  to  that  of  the  ezportS| 
in  order  to  avoid  the  heavy  shipments  of  silver 
to  that  country,  has  as  yet  not  been  realized. 
The  vdue  of  the  imports  from  China  into  the 
United  Btates  in  the  year  ending  June  80, 1857, 
was  $8,856,982.  The  value  of  domestic  ex- 
ports, comprising  cotton  goods  to  the  extent  of 
$1,094,018  ($908,719  in  1856,  $688,521  in  1855, 
$968,288  in  1854,  $2,881,359  in  1858,  $2,201,- 
496  in  1852),  and  $296,918  in  specie,  was  $2,- 
019,900 ;  the'  fordgn  exports  (comprising  $2,- 
087,786  in  bullion  and  specie^  were  $2,376,280 ; 
total  exports,  $4^89^130,  leaving  a  baianoe 
against  the  United  States  of  $8,961,802.  In 
1857  over  $2,000,000  in  Mexicaii  silver  was  ex- 
ported to  China  from  San  Frandsco,  and  about 
$100,000  of  (quicksilver.  The  computed  real 
value  of  the  imports  into  Great  Britain  from 
Chin%  including  Hong  Kong,  was  £9,125,040  in 
1854,  £8,746,696  in  1855,  and  £9,421,648  in 
1856.  The  exports  of  Great  Britain  to  China 
represented  a  vdue  of  £843.000  in  1834^  £1,- 
826,000  in  1836,  £624,000  in  1840,  £969,000 
in  1842,  £2,396,000  in  1846;  but  this  increase 
was  simply  the  result  of  over-speculation ;  the 
exports  oiminished  gradually,  until  in  1864  and 
1865  they  had  sunk  below  the  amount  reached 
in  1836^ viz.:  £1,000,000 in  1864, £1,290,000 in 
1866.  In  1866  they  rose  again  to  £2,249,468. 
In  the  half  year  ending  June  30,  1858,  the  ex- 

S^rts  of  British  produce  and  manufactures  to 
hina  were  £1,499,314^  showing  an  increase 
of  £616,210  over  the  same  period  of  1867. 
Mr.  Cooke  remarks:  ^^The  Americans  beat  the 
English  manufiusturers  in  the  exports  of  drills 
and  sheetings.  At  Shang-hd,  in  1866,  the  im- 
ports were  221,716  pieces  of  American  drills 
agdnst  8,745  English,  and  14,420  of  American 
•sheetings  agdnst  1,240  English."  In  woollen 
goods  the  English  sustain  a  close  rivalry  with 
Germany  and  Busda.  Speaking  of  doth,  Mr. 
Cooke  remarks :  '^  The  Chinaman  prefers  the  best 
English,  but  be  cannot  afibrd  it,  and  buys  it  in 
small  quantities.  Next  to  that  he  prefers  the 
Bussian,  for  it  is  stout  and  serviceable;  and  he 
says  in  his  native  idiom,  dthough  it  ^hairs' 
(roughens)  easier  than  the  best  English,  it  does 
not  so  soon  do  so  as  the  inferior  English 
artide.  The  great  bulk  of  the  doth  sold  to  the 
Chinese,  therefore,  is  Bussian.  Again  in  cot- 
tons the  Chinese  seem  to  like  a  thicker  cotton 
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and  narrower  width  than  the  EnglSah  niana- 
factnrers  are  in  the  habit  of  Bendinf.**— Banks 
of  depodt  and  diaooaot  ezwted  in  China  much 
earlier  than  in  £arope;  inaoranoe  companies 
were  not  known  until  regolar  interoonise  with 
western  nations  began.  Paper .  money,  for- 
merly issned  in  immense  qnantities,  is  now 
almost  unknown  as  a  general  drooling  roe- 
dionL  Loan  offices  and  pawnbrokers'  shops  are 
nomeroos.  The  legal  interest  allowed  on 
small  loans  is  8  per  cent  per  month,  but  among 
bomness  men  10  or  15  per  cent,  per  annum 
is  the  nsoal  rate.  The  carrying  of  letters 
is  not  a  government  monopoly,  b^t  is  left  to 
expresses.  Travelling  is  almost  ezdnsively  done 
by  water  in  the  south,  by  sedan  chairs  or  clumsy 
carriages  in  the  north  of  the  empire.  The  roads 
are  kept  in  repair  by  voluntary  contributions 
and  donationii.  No  toOs  are  charged  on  roads 
or  canals.  Inns  and  taverns  are  generally  of 
the  meanest  det«cription ;  but  some  good  hotels 
are  kept  on  the  principal  highways  of  traveL 
The  monetary  system  is  arranged  on  the  prin- 
dple  of  weight,  and  the  names  tael,  mace^  can" 
dareeny  and  eash  are  applied  to  the  divisions, 
thoogh  the  cash  (tiien)  is  ihe  only  native  coin 
now  current,  while  silver  dollars  are  employed 
as  a  commercial  medium  along  the  coast.  The 
tael  (equal  to  10  maces,  or  100  candareens,  or 
1,000  cosh)  is  $1  40,  hot  the  value  depends  upon 
the  rate  of  exchange.  The  native  bullion  is 
called  ^ycee^  And  the  ingots  weigh  from  5  to  50 
taels.  The  tael,  catty,  and  pecul  are  the  only 
weights  commonly  employed.  The  catty  is  H 
lbs.  avoirdupois,  the  tael  H  oz.,  and  the  pecul 
13di  lbs.  The  common  measures  correspond 
nearly  to  the  gill,  half  pint,  pint,  and  peck.  Of 
long  measures  tiie  chth  or  foot  is  the  unit  of 
length  (according  to  the  tariff,  14.1  inches  Eng- 
lish). It  is  subdivided  into  10  tetin,  and  each  Uun 
in  to  1 0  ^n.  The  decimal  division  runs  through 
nearly  ell  the  Chinese  weights  and  measures. 
The  Chinese  mile  (It)  is  0.8576  of  the  statute 
mile.  The  land  measures  are  the  mau  (788.82 
sq.  yards)  and  the  king  (one  king  is  100  mau, 
eoual  to  15.18  acres). — ^The  domestic  and  social 
life  of  the  Chinese  ha9,  perhaps,  more  features 
in  common  with  western  nations  tlian  that  of 
other  oriental  peoples.  Although  polvgnmy 
exists  among  tho  wealthier  classes,  and  their 
women  generally  live  in  seclusion,  family  life 
is  much  esteemed  and  cultivated  among  them. 
The  first  wife  has  the  full  control  of  the  house- 
hold, while  the  concubines  are  little  more  than ' 
servants  and  housemaids.  Tho  Chinese  illus* 
trate  the  relation  by  comparing  the  wife  to  the 
moon  and  the  concubines  to  the  stars,  both  of 
which,  in  their  appropriate  spheres,  revolve 
around  the  sun.  Tne  utmost  respect  and  obe- 
dience to  the  behests  of  their  parents  are  enjoin- 
ed to  children.  The  betrothment  of  the  children 
is  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  parents,  and  the 
obligation  of  the  former  to  fulfil  the  contract 
made  by  the  latter  is  enforced  by  law, -evexi  to 
the  annulling  of  an  agreement  made  by  a  son 
himself  in  ignorance  gST  the  arrangements  of  his 


parents.    detDfinea  la  not  i 
of  the  Chinese,  either  ir  *       u  m 
tions  or  their  persons.  1      j%mO] 
underdothes  until  they  are  woru  i 
houses  are  generally  low,  the  roofii  lu| 
the  catenary  curve  of  thdr  edges  ih'**! 
tent  is  the  type  of  the  dweU&g. 
style  of  buildmg,  and  the  arranf 
interior,  there  is  every  variety,  fh 
hovel  to  the  sumptu(K»  palaoe.    ath 
houses  are  poorly  ventilated  and  1 
appearance  of  the  rooms  would  Lw 
and  uncomfortable  without  the  i 
ftnmitore  and  variety  of  on        i 
parks  connected  with   thb   uu       jb 
wealthier  classes  are  laid  out  iu  v 
The  streets  in  Chinese  dties  aro 
crooked  and  narrow ;  few  of  th 
12  feet  in  width,  and  most  of  Uv 
are  less  than  8.    No  public  souatv^  t 
closeness  of  these  lanes,     ventil 
course,  very  imperfect;  drainage 
tiallv  attended  to,  and  the  seweiv 
exude  thdr  contents  over  the  path  wi 
to  this  the  fact  that  the  offal  and 
carried  through  the  streets  by  the  mo 
and  we  can  understand  the  bad  odor 
Chinese  dties  are  hdd,  and  also  the  n 
of  ophthalmic  diseases  among  the  peoj 
narrow  streets  present  a  singulaily 

rtade   to   strangers.     Itinerant   ' 
md;  blacksmiths,  tinkers,  glaai 
barbers,  druggists,  shoemakers  and 
fortune-tellers,  herb-sellers,  book-seUa 
changers,  and  many  other  tradesmen.  1 
movable  establbhments  in  the       i 
great  as  the  bustle  and  crowd  sui 
altercations  or  collirions  aro  m 
a  remarkable  quiet  prevails.    Wucu 
the  government  officers  are  held  o 
Ordinarily,  conflagrations  are  soon  gi 
The  dress  of  tho  Chinese  is  neither  m 
nor  so  unchanging  as  is  ffenerally  i 
Fashions  alter  there  as  weU  as  elsew 
not  so  rapidly  as  among  European  m 
were  not  for  the  shaven  crown  and  o 
of  the  men,  and  the  crippled  feet  of 
little  fault  could  be  found  with  th* 
combining,  as  it  does,  warmth  and  «« 
fabrics  most  worn  are  silk,  cotton,  i 
for  summer,  with  the  addition  of  furai 
in  the  winter.    The  garments  of  t 
for  more  by  their  colors  than  by  th«:aT 
^nt    Inner  and  outer  tunics  made 
silk,  a  pair  of  loose  trowsers  over  wn 
leggings  are  pulled  in  winter,  and 
thick  felt  soles,  are  the  principal 
dress.    The  diet  of  the  Chmece  is  i 
variety,  wholesome,  and  well  cooicu 
many  of  their  dishes  would  appear  I 
tho  tosto  of  Europeans  and  Amcriea 
proportion  of  animal  food  is  probaU 
among  them  than  among  any  ot 
same  latitudes.     Cookery  is  alunMb 
as  a  science  in  China.    Mr.  Wingrov 
assigns  to  the  Chinese  in  cookery  i 
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"WtioD,  below  the  Frencli  and  above  the 

ah.    The  Ghinamaii  considers  the  English- 

I  mode  of  feeding  the  nearest  approach 

t  of  the  aayages  of  Formosa;  for,  says 

■k     I       ignglMhtnRTi  does  the  chief  work  of 

ighter-hoose  upon  his  dinner  table,  and 

lo  swMtta  the  principal  work  of  the  kitchen  to 

lii  stomach.'*    The  Chinese  cook  is  anxions 

le  ^Sagdiab  the  original  shi^ie  and  appearance 

d  the  food  as  mndi  as  possible.    He  discards 

i|lNB,1>iii  uses  plen^  of  oils  and  &ts.    Many. 

gtonfd  articlee  of  food  are  eaten  by  the  Ghi- 

BMSi  Mt  they  are  generally  prepared  in  snch  a 

WKom  MB  to  ttppear  palatable  to  nnprejndiced 

flmifDen.  Coffee,  chocolate,  beer,  doer,  porter, 

viM^  nd  brandy  are  unknown ;  their  common 

Vsmiges  are  tea  and  a  spirit  distilled  from  rice. 

TIm  aitiTe   tobacco  is  of  an  inferior  qnol- 

ity;  it  is  not  chewed,  but  smoked  or  nsed  as 

mdL  Ths  pemicioos  habit  of  opiam  smok- 

kg  jmwSM  among  all  classes,  in  spite  of  the 

tnnteffivts  of  the  govemment  to  prevent  it. 

ns  lodai  life  of  the  Chinese  is  generally  de- 

Hribid  m  a  mass  of  ceremonials  and  cold  for- 

inifittn,deToid  of  all  real  kindness  of  heart ;  bnt 

thk  opBuon  11  probably  based  upon  incomplete 

obnrritioiii.  *^  In  their  common  intercoorse  the 

)  m  not  more  formal  than  is  elsewhere 

I  to  be  well-bred;  itlB  on  extraordi- 

najor  cffieiti  occasions  that  they  observe  the 

maa  itiqaette  for  which  they  are  famous. 

wbitkff  la  the  crowded  and  narrow  thorough- 

Anithi  Tillage. green,  the  bustling  maiket, 

tbtjoitliog  ferry,  or  the  thronged  procession, 

WMn«  the  people  are  assembled  promisca- 

«i^,  nod  humor  and  courtesy  are  observa- 

^    otoeet  fights,  assaults,  and  murders  are 

ilaoit  Qoknown  among  the  Chinese,  though 

tbef  retort  to  assassination  of  foreigners  in 

tuMi  of  wsr.     They  are  fond  of  processions 

•ad  poblie  shows,  and  celebrate  several  im- 

pong  popular    festivals.     Thus    new-year*s 

tty,  tike  festival  of  the  dragon   boats,  the 

Mit  of  hntems,  the  fishermen's  festival,  ^., 

an  oocHKos  of  general  rejoicing  and  merry- 

makiag.    Gambling  is  universaL     Theatrical 

npmtations  constitute '  a  common   amuse- 

Mt  The  violent  and  gladiatorial  sports  of 

otbr  ooQDtries  are  held  in  contempt  by  the 

^^UMMi   Duels  are  unknown  among  them,  and 

^  eouider  a  resort  to  force  as  proof  of  an 

™rtor  kind  of  civilization.     The  principal 

dnwbicks  of  the  Chinese  character  are  their 

itrolting  licentiousness,  in  which  they  rival  the 

ttOMtBomans  at  th^  time  of  the  decline  of 

HittB^  and  their  mendacity. — ^The  history 

vQuDa  dates  back  nearly  6,000  years,  but  up 

totiiiyesr  2207  B.  C.  it  bears  a  mythical  char- 

jy«.  The  Chinese  myths  begin  with  the  reign 

Jif  tU  TisD-hoang,  Ti-hoaug,  and  Yin-hoang 

l^nlestial,  the  terrestrial,  and  the  human 

™*").    After  them,  Fu-hi,  who  in  the  old 

jyw  tppears  also  as  a  demigod,  became  the 

"'"Oder  of  the  Chinese  empire  (2650  B.  C).  He 

^J^  to  have  taught  the  people  cattle-raising 

^writing;  to  have  introduced  the  diviaiona 


of  the  year^  the  institation  of  marriage,^;  and 
to  have  died  at  the  age  of  200  years,  after  a 
reign  of  115  or  164  years.  His  successor,  8hin- 
nung,  during  a  reign  of  140  years,  introduced 
agriculture  and  medical  science.  The  next  em- 
peror, Hoang-ti,  is  believed  to  have  invented 
weapons,  wagons,  ships,  docks,  musical  instru' 
ments,  and  to  have  introduced  coins,  weights^ 
and  measures.  His  8d  successor,  Ti-ku,  estab- 
lished schools,  and  was  the  first  to  practice  po- 
lygamy. In  S857  B.  C.  his  son  Tao  ascended 
the  tlm>ne,  and  it  is  from  his  reign  that  the 
regular  historical  records  (/SAu-it»n£)  begin.  His 
reign  lasted  from  2857  to  2258  B.  C,  dur'ma 
which  time  he  organized  the  political  system  of 
the  country  on  a  firm  basis,  fostered  agriculture, 
industry,  and  commerce,  built  canals,  roads,  Ac. 
His  son  and  successor.  Shun  (2258-2207  B.  C.) 
ruled  in  the  spirit  of  his  father.  So  far,  if  the  old 
traditions  are  to  be  relied  upon,  China  eojoyed 
a  golden  age  of  national  fdicity.  The  beginning 
of  the  real  history  of  China  inaugurates  a  series 
of  internal  broils,  revolutions,  wars,  and  changes 
of  dynasty.  The  stagnation  and  petrifaction 
which  ia  somewhat  generally  supposMtto  be  the 
prominent  charaot^istic  of  China,  does  not 
really  exist,  at  any  rate  not  in  her  politi<»l  his- 
tory. The  dynasty  of  Hia  (2207-1767  B.  C.) 
was  founded  by  Yu  the  Great,  who  waa  the 
first  to  unite  supreme  ecclesiastical  power  to  the 
temporal  authoritv.  His  grandson  waa  de- 
throned by  a  popular  revolution  in  favor  of  his 
brother  Chung-kang,  but  the  dynasty  contin- 
ued to  degenerate  until  it  was  expelled  by  a 
popular  movement,  and  replaced  by  the  dynasty 
of  Thang  or  Yin,  which  gave  28  rulers  to  the 
country  (1766-1122},  most  of  them  vicious  and 
cruel.  The  last  one,  Chao-sin,  terminated  his 
miserable  career  in  the  same  way  as  Sardanapar 
lus.  Wu-wang,  tiie  general  who  had  succeeded 
in  overthrowing  him,  became  the  founder  of  the 
dynasty  of  Cbao  and  the  regenerator  of  the 
empire.  His  dynasty  ruled  for  a  period  of  878 
years,  the  history  of  which  is  an  almost  unin- 
terrupted catalogue  of  feuds,  revolutions,  wars 
with  the  Tartars,  usurpations  of  princes  and 
provincial  governors.  During  the  reign  of 
li-wang  (571-544),  the  principal  disciple  and 
expounder  of  Confucius,  Meng-tse  (Mencius), 
was  born.  The  dynasty  of  Tsin  (249-206  B. 
C.)  restored  the  unity  of  the  empire  by  resub- 
jecting  the  vassal  states  which  had  obtained 
independence  under  the  preceding  weak  rulers. 
Ching-wang  (246-210)  erected  the  great  wall  for 
the  protection  of  the  empire  against  the  incur- 
sions of  the  Tartars,  and  assumed  the  titie  of 
hoang  or  emperor  (the  former  historical  rulers 
were  only  toungs  orJdngs).  Under  the  name  of 
Tsin-chi-hoang-ti,  he  is  celebrated  as  the  na- 
tional hero  of  China.  In  order  to  destroy  all 
traditions  of  the  former  political  institutions,  he 
decreed  that  all  books  treating  of  them  should 
be  burned.  The  writings  of  Confucius  or 
Kung-fu-ts^  were  among  them,  a  few  fragments 
of  which  only  could  be  found  afterward.  The 
dynasty  of  the  Han  (206  B.  C.  to  A.  D.  220) 
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frave  to  the  coantrj  tbe  emperora  Wen-ti  (180 
H.  C.X  tbe  restorer  of  the  ancient  literatare; 
Wa-ti  (141  B.  C),  a  gr«at  patron  of  Bcieoee 
and  art;  Siuen-ti  (73  B.  C.j,  who  subjected 
the  Tartar  country  as  far  as  the  Caspian  sea; 
Minfi^-ti  (A.  D.  68^76),  nnder  whose  reign  the 
Jiaddhist  priest  Ilo-shnng,  from  India,  intro- 
duced the  Buddhist  creed,  while  the  apostle 
Thomas  is  believed  by  the  Armenian  Chris- 
tians to  have  been  in  China^  and  Ho-ti  (A. 
I).  89-106),  who  introduced  the  culture  of 
t!ie  grape.  About  A.  D.  200  a  Roman  embassy 
iii  said  to  have  come  to  China.  From  A. 
D.  220  to  260  the  empire  was  divided  into  8 
kingdoms,  which  were  reunited  by  Wn-ti,  the 
founder  of  the  2d  dynasty  of  the  Tsin  (A.  D. 
260-120).  The  Tartars,  who  had  been  kept 
in  check  by  the  former  dynasty,  now  obtained 
a  finn  foothold  in  the  northern  portion  of 
the  empire,  where  they  established  an  inde- 
pendent kingdom  (386).  Four  dynasties  (Sung, 
Tse,  Liang,  and  Chin)  ruled  the  southern  em- 
pire until  590,  a  period  replete  with  domestic 
warn,  religions  dissensions,  and  palace  revolu- 
tions. Jrk590  the  prince  of  Sui,  having  subjected 
the  Tartar  kingdom,  conquered  also  the  south- 
cm  empire  and  reunited  them.  He  was  a  wise 
ruler,  a  promoter  of  science,  education,  indus- 
try, and  commerce.  During  the  dynasty  of  the 
Tsung  (619-907)  Christianity  was  preached  by 
the  Nestorian  Olopwen  (636).  The  emperor 
Kao-tsung  extended  his  conquests  to  the  bound- 
aries of  Persia.  His  son  Tai-tsung  was  the 
Charlemagne  or  HarounalRashid  of  China.  His 
successors  became  fbjcct  tools  of  their  eu- 
nuch courtieru  (9th  century  A.  D.),  who  were 
destroyed  by  Chao-tsung  (890),  but  too  late  to 
save  the  dynasty.  Once  more  the  empire  was 
torn  by  the  feuds  of  contending  dynasties,  and 
the  Tartars,  whose  relation  to  the  Chinese  em- 
pire-was strikingly  similar  to  that  of  the  Ger- 
man tribes  to  the  declining  Roman  empire,  in- 
creased in  power  and  importance.  Tait-su, 
the  founder  of  the  2d  dynasty  of  the  Sung^ 
and  his  successors  (960-1279),  under  whose 
reign  the  arts  and  sciences  flourished,  were 
unable  to  keep  the  Tartars  down.  They  were 
compelled  to  seek  tlie  aid  of  one  tribe  against 
another,  but  were  in  turn  assailed  by  their  al- 
lies, until  the  Mongolians  overran  the  empire. 
Genghis  Khan  sacked  Pe-kingin  1215,  and  Ku- 
blai  Khan  (Chinese  She-tw)  established  the  first 
Mongol  dynasty  (1279-1868),  the  hist  emperor 
of  the  Sung  dynasty  having  drowned  himself 
and  family  after  the  decisive  battle.  The  con- 
querors did  not  attempt  to  change  the  national 
customs  and  institutions,  but  favored  Buddhism. 
Kublai  ccmqucred  Burmah,  Cochin  China,  and 
Tonquin.  in  his  reign  the  first  European  trav- 
eller, Marco  Polo,  came  to  China.  In  1294 
the  first  Catholic  missionaries  appeared  at  Pe- 
king. In  1842,  a  famine  having  destroyed  18,- 
000,000  people,  a  general  revolution  broke 
out.  In  1858  a  Buddhist  monk  of  low  birth, 
Chu-yuen-chang,  assumed  the  lead  of  the  rev- 
olution, overthrew  the  Moogoliui  dynasty,  and 


ascended  the  throne,  mider  tbe  imn  of  Hvof« 
wu.    His  dynasty  (Ming)  iMtedfTeycm  0818 
-1644),  and  gave  to  tbe  eoontrr  16  rdcn,  mort 
of  them  wdlil-meaning  and  efldcot     Aboot 
the  middle  of  the  16tb  eentory  tbe  Tvtin 
again  invaded  the  empire,  bvt  were  rcpclki 
The  invasions  of  the  Jiantcboo  Tartan  tarn-] 
menced  under  the   reign  of  6bl-taang  (18SS- 
1567).    About  the  same  time,  the  Portagwn 
began  to  trade  with  tbe  oeinboring  Mandi 
.In  1583  the  Italian  Jesmt  Rtoei  was  Omd 
to  preach  Christianity  in  China,  and  bv  eoa- 
forming  it  in  many  respects  with  tbe  traoitioii 
of  Confucius  he  made  many  oonverta,  evoi 
among  the  mandarins.     Soon  afterward  tb 
Spaniards  conquered  Macao  from  tbe  Porta- 
guese.    In  consequence  of  an  nnsncceaafial  at- 
tempt of  the  Japanese  to  conquer  Corca(18M), 
that  country  was  annexed  to  China.    lis  1601 
the  Dutch  sent  8  vessds  to  China,  bnt  were  net 
admitted.    When,  in  1628,  tbey  tried  to  cat« 
the  empire  by  force,  tbey  were  defSeated ;  US 
they  succeeded  in  estaUiahing  tbemselvea  on  om 
of  the  Pheng-hoo  ialanda,  which  tbey  afterwod 
exchanged  for  Formosa.    In  1616  Um  MoI* 
choo  Tartars,  exasperated  in  consequence  of  thi 
assasnnation,  by  order  of  tbe  Chinese  emperor, 
of  their  king,  had  commenced  boetilttiea,  aid 
when  in  1685-*44  the  empire  beoune  waakk 
the  theatre  of  bloody  internecine  wan,  &qr 
took  sides  with  the  defeated  imperial  party 
against  the  insurgent  nsorper  li-tse-cbing,  de- 
feated him,  entered  Pe-king,  and  prodaiaied 
8hun-chi,  the  yonthful  eon  of  their  own  ting, 
emperor  of  China.    He  was  tbe  founder  of  tte 

E resent  Mantchoo  dynasty,  which  aeema  fa 
ave  never  succeeded  ui  overcoming  completaly 
the  strong  nationa  antipathies  of  tbe  Cbineie. 
In  1658  the  Dutch  were  once  more  refiBScd  ad> 
mission,  while  the  Rnssiana  were  allowed  te 
trade  with  the  northern  portion  of  the  empire 
Shun-chi  was  educated  by  tbe  German  JeadI 
Adam  Bcball,  who,  as  president  of  tbe  board  cf 
mathematicians,  became  in  fSict  the  prime  ndn- 
ister.  In  1661  Kang-hi  succeeded  to  tbe  tbrma 
He  conquered  Formosa  and  Thibet,  impTO?sd 
the  financial  condition  of  the  government,  pn^ 
moted  science  and  literature,  established  adMob 
and  colleges,  had  the  different  provinces  of  tbe 
empire  surveyed  and  mapped  by  Enropcm^ 
ana  restored  the  Christian  churches  to  tbs 
missionaries  (1671).  Two  Frenchmen,  GerbQ- 
lon  and  Bouvet,  were  his  favorite  advtem 
During  his  reign  the  city  of  Pe-king  was  d^ 
stroyed  by  an  earthquake,  when  400,000  people 
perished  among  the  ruins.  The  British  rstsb 
lished  themselves  on  the  coast  Tungnddnf 
(1722-1786)  expelled  the  missionaries-fVom  tbs 
schools,  in  consequence  of  their  bickeriiwi 
among  themselves.  His  son  Kien-lnng  (ITSi- 
1796)  extended  his  dominion  over  the  largiit 
portion  of  Central  Asia.    Although  in  general 

J|ust  and  well-meanmg  toward  his  snbj^rta,  bs 
or  a  time  persecuted  the  Christiana,  and  tnmsd 
a  deaf  ear  to  the  requests  of  European  powen 
(Rosaia  excepted)  to  be  admitted  to  conuBer- 
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M      £  Oiihm.  HiB  snooeasor  Eia- 
-j  a  Tolaptnoiis  and  cniel  mon- 

io  check  the  anarchy  created 
r  moyements  against  his  ty- 
.    xu  1807  Mr.  Morrison,  the  first 
^ifrionai^  came  to  Canton,  trans- 
a  into  <     nese,  and  in  co^jnnction 
bJ       d  the  Anglo-Ohlnese 
\sm,    xu  1820  Tao-knang  as- 
vae  (died  Feb.  24, 1850).     The 
u»  event  of  his  reign  was  the  first 
Britain,  known  as  the  opium 
,  having  sent  an  nnsncoessftd 
i  China  as  early  as  1596,  did 
.  M^Mu  foothold  in  that  country  until 
I       17th  century.    An  embassy 
to  Pe-king  in  1798  was  kindly 
uie  pernstency  with  which  the 
orea  to  fiood  the  country  with 
uidia  soon  disgusted  the  Chinese 
K>  1     ch,  tiiat  an  embassy  under 
to  Pe-king  in  1816  was  not 
wo  presence  of  the  emperor. 
•ry  laws  against  the  use  of  opium 
od  the  pernicious  trade  tempora- 
ted  the  British,  who  made  some 
ions  by  sending  armed  ves- 
u  ao81  and  1884,  but  could  not 
Kovemment.  Meanwhile  the  con- 
nde  was  fostered,  and  the  smug- 
)        d  ships.    The  Chinese 
J  uesirous  of  putting  an 
u  V  which  the  morals  of  mil- 
iroople  were  corrupted,  in  1888 
V  of  opium  a  capital  crime,  con- 
wing  military  force  at  Canton 
ajiu,  Kud  compelled  the  Britidi  mer- 
iver  up  all  their  stock  of  opium, 
m,  20.288  chests,  worth  $20,000,000, 
oved  (March,  1839).   Still  more 
were  taken  by  Gov.  Lin,  in 
wi  wuich  all  Englishmen  residing 
t  refuge  on  the  dipping  off  Hong 
.  J-21).   Negotiations  between  the 
ner,  Elliott,  and  Lin,  led  to  no 
or  insisted  upon  the  aban- 
-  rM  ^pium  trade,  which  the  British 
'  to  promise.    Ilostilitfes  there- 
to when  an  attack  of  the  Chi- 
I      jc       Bh  shipping  was  repulsed. 
«  xS40  Gen.  Yeh  led  a  strong 
MM.  »xL  on  Feb.  28  the  English  ship- 
oeatfuUy  attacked  by  fire-ships. 
4uie  war  had  been  declared  by  the 
iment,  and  on  Jane  28  a  fleet 
.witon.   July  5,  Capt.  Bremer  occu- 
of  Chu-san.  Admiral  Elliott  de- 
Lurtifications  at  Amoy,  and  sailed 
>f  Pe-cbi-li,  in  order  to  frighten 
into  concessions.     Negotiations 
ied  at  Canton,  but  languished  un- 
destroyed  the  fortifications  at  the 
»an.  9,  1841),  when  a  preliminary 
eed  to  by  the  Chinese  commis- 
f,  unsatisfactory  to  both 
lou  to  be  ratified,  hostilities  re* 


commenced  Feb.  f5.  The  Chinese  flotilla  was 
destroyed  and  the  suburbs  of  Canton  were  ta- 
ken by  the  British.  On  May  24  another  ener- 
getic attack  on  Canton  led  to  another  treaty 
of  peace,  which  was  not  acceptable  to  the  Brit- 
ish ffovemment  Parker,  the  newly  appcnnt- 
ed  British  naval  commander,  having  arrived 
Aug.  10,  the  operations  on  tiie  eastern  coast 
were  resumed,  Amoy  taken  (Aug.  26),  Chu- 
san  reoccupied,  and  NLdg-po  tiucen  (Oct  9),  the 
Chinese  garrison  having  for  the  most  part 
drowned  themselves  in  order  to  avoid  captiv- 
ity. The  next  campaign  ^1842)  was  dhrected 
against  the  province  of  Kiang-nan.  Prooeed- 
ing  from  Cha-san,  May  18,  the  British  took  the 
I>ort  of  Cha-pu  (May  17)}  also  the  fortiflca- 
tions  on  the  Wu-sung-kiang  (June  16),  and 
8hang-hai  (June  19).  On  July  6  the  fleet  set 
siul  for  the  z  ang-tse-kiang,  took  the  fortress  of 
Chin-kiang  after  a  severe  struggle,  and  appeared 
before  Nan-king  Aug.  9,  when  at  last  the  im- 
perial commiasionerR,  I-li-pu  and  Key-ing,  con- 
sented to  reopen*  negotiations,  and  a  trea^  of 
peace  was  conduded  Aug.  29,  1842,  whi<£,  it 
was  said,  obtained  the  ngnature  of  tha  emperor 
on  Sept  1,  though  this  met  has  of  late  become 
doubtlh].  By  this  treaty  commercial  intercourse 
was  restorecL  the  ports  of  Amoy,  Foo-chow, 
Ning-po,  and  Bhang-hai,  beside  Canton,  were 
opened  to  all  nations,  and  foreign  consuls  ad- 
mitted ^ere,  the  island  of  Hong  Kong  ceded, 
and  an  hidemnification  of  $21,000,000  aooordea 
to  Great  Britain,  for  the  payment  of  which 
Chu-san  was  to  be  held  as  a  security.  By  a 
supplementary  treaty  (Oct  9,  1848)  British 
merchants  were  allowed  to  lease  real  estate  at 
the  above  ports,  to  travel  within  certain  limit^ 
&c.  Other  nations  followed  in  the  st^ps  of 
Great  Britain.  The  United  States,  in  a  treaty 
concluded  July  8, 1844^  obtained  even  greater 
advantages  than  England;  and  France,  in  a 
treaty  ratified  Aug.  25,  1845,  stipulated  for  the 
toleration  of  Christianity  in  the  5  ports.  Still 
the  concessions  wrested  from  the  Chinese  gov- 
ernment were,  in  a  great  degree,  practically 
neutralized  by  the  intensely  hostile  feelinff  of 
the  people  against  all  foreigners^  and  some  of  the 
most  important  stipulations  remained  a  dead 
letter  in  ^ite  of  repeated  promises  of  the 
authorities  extorted  by  warlike  demonstrations 
rApra  2,  1847,  and  Dec.  1847).  Even  the 
death  of  the  emperor  Tao-kuang,  and  the  ac- 
cession of  his  son,  Hien-fong  (1850),  whose 
tutor.  Sen,  was  supposed  to  be  friendly  to 
foreigners,  did  not  ^ect  a  change  of  policy  on 
the  part  of  the  Chinese.— In  the  mean  time 
disturbances  had  arisen  in  the  interior  of  the 
empire,  wluch  gradually  assumed  the  dimen- 
sions of  a  pohtical  revolution.  Numerous 
bands  of  robbers  infested  the  provinces  of 
Kuang-si  and  Kuang-tung;  and  although  with- 
in the  years  1848  and  1849  not  less  than  1,500 
criminals  were  executed  at  Canton,  the  bands 
increased  in  numbers  and  strength.  In  1850 
the  secret  triad  society  thought  the  moment 
propitious  to  overthrow  the  hated  Mantchoo 
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dynast/,  which  had  faUen  into  oontempt  be- 
cause of  its  inability  to  repel  the  Christian 
Sowers.  Their  leader,  proclaiming  himself  a 
escendant  of  the  Hing  fumily,  aaanmed  the 
imperial  name  of  Tien-te,  and,  by  promising 
the  people  deliverance  from  the  tyranny  of  the 
foreigners  (Mantchoos),  gathered  around  him  a 
large  force  of  malcontents.  The  words  Tai- 
ping  (general  peace)  were  inscribed  on  their 
Danners;  a  kind  of  golden  era  was  promised 
to  the  natives,  and  their  programme  was  large- 
ly Unged  with  communist  ideas.  At  the  same 
time  Uiey  proposed  to  restore  the  true  religion 
of  Shaii-ti.  This  name,  by  which  God  had 
been  known  among  the  Chinese  4,000  years 
ago,  was  now  used  only  by  the  Chinese  debt«, 
who  discard  all  re>'caled  religions;  its  use  by 
converts  to  Catholicism  was  prohibited  by  the 
pojM)  Benedict  IV.,  but  was  adopted  by  the 
rrotestont  missionaries.  Ilence  the  opinion 
began  to  prevail  tlmt  the  rebels  were  a  sort  of 
Protestant  Christians,  a  party  of  general  re- 
form, a  young  China,  accessible  to  the  influence 
of  Christian  civilization,  nay,  desirous  of  inter- 
course with  foreign  nations.  Missionaries  took 
sides  with  them ;  some  English,  American,  and 
French  adventurers  enlisted  in  their  ranks; 
foreign  plenipotentiaries  entered  into  negotia- 
tions with  them.  By  these  means  their  strength 
increased  rapidly,  and  the  imperial  government, 
which  formerly  had  tliought  lightly  of  the  move- 
ment, became  seriously  alarmeu.  A  special 
commissioner  was  sent  to  Euang-si  in  1850, 
then  two  governor-generals,  and  in  1851  the 
])rime  minister  of  the  empire.  In  1S52  the  in- 
surgent forces  were  surrounded  in  Yong-ngao ; 
2  (ktachments  succeeded  in  cutting  their  way 
through  the  imperial  army,  but  the  third  one 
was  cut  to  pieces,  Tien-te  himself  made  a  pris- 
oner, sent  to  Pe-king,  and  there  executed,  a 
fact  which  the  insurgents  kept  secret  for  seve- 
nd  years.  A  new  leader  now  appeared  on  tlie 
scene.  Ilong-siu-tsiucn,  bom  in  1813,  in  the 
vicinity  of  Canton,  a  country  schoolmaster, 
had  become  acquainted  with  Christianity,  and 
the  impression  had  settled  upon  his  mind  that 
Uie  Christian  God  was  the  8han-ti  of  the  ancient 
Chinese,  and  that  he  himself  had  been  chosen  by 
God  to  restore  the  true  religion,  and  to  destroy 
paganism.  lie  made  proselytes,  and  the  perse- 
cutions which  thev  had  to  suffer  from  the  gov- 
ernment droTo  them  into  the  ranks  of  the 
rebels.  Aft,er  Tien-te's  capture  and  death,  Uong- 
sin-tsiuen  gathered  all  the  rebel  forces,  sack^ 
the  city  of  Hanyang  and  the  great  commercial 
emi)ormm  of  Ilan-kea  (Dec.  28,  1852),  and 
took  the  fortress  of  Ilu-kuang  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  river  Yang-tse  by  storm  (Jan.  12, 
1853).  The  emperor  now  sent  20,000  choice 
Tartar  troops  from  Mantchooria,  and  another 
srmj  from  Pe-king;  but  before  thev  arrived 
the  msurgents  had  become  so  powerful  that  the 
imperial  general  did  not  venture  to  attack 
them.  Tliey  had,  March  20.  taken  Nan-king; 
April  2,  Chin-kiang;  on  the  following  day, 
Kua-chow,  and  the  largo  city  of  Tan-chow^ 


and  had  thereby  become  fnaaten  of 
arteries  of  domestic  commerce.    The 
authorities  applied  to  the  repretentativi 
European  powers  for  assiitanoe,  but  p 
flat  refusal.    The  British  oommiasiona 
Bonham,  went  to  Nan-king  (May,  1861 
der  to  ascertain  the  oljects  of  tlie  rA 
obtained  friendly  assurances.     By 
Uoog-sin  had  assumed  the  title  of  m. 
prince  and  restorer  of  peace  (Tai-] 
4  subordinate  kings  oonunanded 
and  the  fanaticism  of  Ids  adherentoi  « 
numbered  by  hundreds  of  thou6aDd% 
to  guarantee  his  ultimate  success.    H< 
ed  to  be  the  second  born  son  of  God, 
le^timate  ruler  of  the  world.    At  t] 
time  he  was  shrewd  enough  to  fosttr 
lief  of  the  British  and  Americans  tbat 
religion,  which  in  fact  was  only  a 
tissue  of  odd  doctrines  and  custoi       w 
estant  (Christianity  slightly  modih^ 
while  the  Protestant  powers  seeibcU 
to  assist  the  rebels  at  least  indirectlT. 
the  leading  Catholic  power,  and  R 
interests  in  China  were  difierent  u 
of  England,  favored  the  imperial  ekm 
on  neither  side  were  these  sympat     i 
enough  to  shape  out  a  distinct  anu 
policy.    Beside,  the  tendency  of  Ri 
large  her  dominions  on  the  river  ^um 
the  probability  that  a  dismembermen 
Chinese  monarchy  would  bring  the 
frontier   nearer  to  India,  cooled  tht 
svmpatliies  with  tlie  rebels  conside 
September,  1853,  a  successful  insurre* 
out  at  Shang-hai.    At  this  time  the  ov 
of  the  Mantchoo  dynasty  seemed  to  bi 
certain.    Ilons-siu  attempted  to 
the  capital  of  the  empire,  lie  defea««u  u 
rial  army  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Yaiui 
took  the  city  of  Fung-yang,  and  i 
Kai-fong  and  Ilwai-king,  on  the  IIo& 
these  were  his  last  great  successes.  In 
the  rebel  army  was  pressed  very  hara 
perial  armv  corps,  and  compelled  to  i 
ward  Nan-king  (1854).    Shang-hai  Wi 
been  reconquered  by  the  im|»er 
same  time,  if  the  rebels  had  not  u«« 
by  British  and  Americans  in  d 
camp  of  the  beleaguering  force.  lu  «  uur, 
rebellion,  independent  of  that  of  Ho 
out  in  the  vicinity  of  Canton,  but  •^' 
was  so  onmistakably  that  of  sheer  I 
tliat  it  found  little  favor  with  the  u« 
with  foreigners.    Tlie  representatii 
land  and  Uie  United  Stato^  anxic 
the  confidence  of  the  imperialists,  < 
their  assistance  for  tlie  suppressioo  gi 
hellion.    They  prepared  to  go  to  P^ 
order  to  close  an  arrangement  to  tl 
the  emperor,  but  were  not  alloweu  w  j 
the  imperial  government  Judging  that 
entangling  alliance  would  be  more  da 
than  the  combined  efforts  of  the  reb 
the  foreign  powers  resolved  npon  reprta 
rebellion,  at  leaai  in  the  se^^ortt.    A 
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iqudraii,  under  Admiral  Lagaerre,  made  two 
iltieb  00  Shmnff-hai,  both  of  which  were  vig- 
enody  repiibed  by  the  rebels  (Jan.  1855) ;  but 
wknthe  British  and  Americans  lilcewise  took 
lideiwiUi  the  imperial  armj,  the  rebels  with- 
kw  from  Shang-bai  O^eb.  17,  1855).  In  a 
iUhr  maDDcr  Amoy  had  been  re-ocoapied  by 
thiinqKrialista,  and  in  March,  1855,  ^e  rebels 
wiioud  beleagnered  Canton  withdrew.  Thus 
thi  rebels  were  redaced  to  Nan-king,  and  a 
bckof  100  m.  in  width  on  the  Tang-tse-kiang, 
fronGhiDg-kiaiig  on  the  £.  to  Yo-chao  on  the 
W.  H«amed  in  on  all  sides,  but  little  was 
kwrd  d  their  doings  until  in  1856  they  sao- 
mM  in  repelling  the  imperial  forces  to- 
ivdSa-cbao.  In  the  winter  of  1856  dis- 
MsiioM  arose  amon^  the  rebels ;  the  "  kins  of 
thi  MBt^**  with  all  hifl  men,  was  massacred  by 
tki  "king  of  the  north,"  by  order  of  Hong- 

Saad  a  Uoody  fend  was  the  consequence, 
■g  in  the  destrnction  of  the  king  of  the 
north  tod  bis  followers,  but  the  aathoritv  of 
HoB9«B  remained  unshaken. — Scarcely  had  the 
inpinal  power  been  reestablished  in  the  north- 
era  and  eouthem  provinces,  when  another 
torn  tbreataned  to  shake  the  throne  of 
ffiea-fing.  Shortly  after  the  termination  of 
thavv  m  tiia Crimea  by  the  treaty  of  Pans, 
the  BntiA  goremment'  turned  its  attention 
to  ifthi  k  China.  On  Oct  8,  1856,  the 
Cbiaeie  mtfaorities  at  Canton  had  captured  the 
GhJMie  erew  of  a  Chinese  lorcha,  who  foUowed 
the  aMgling  business  under  the  protection  of 
the  firitlibflag'  SatisflEUjtion  was  demanded  for 
tUi^oatiage*'  by  the  British  consul;  and 
thenfenor-genwal  Teh  having  haughtily  re- 
fbeed  ill  explanations,  the  British  squadron, 
ndv  Admiral  Seymour,  destroyed  by  a  bom- 
Mneot  ai  8  days  the  government  buildings 
H  Ontoa.  This  resort  to  force  on  the  part  of 
the  Britieh  seemed  to  be  the  signal  for  the 
other  foreign  nations  to  join  in  a  general  cru- 
eide  egeinst  China.  France  immediately  took 
iidei  with  her  ally,  and  even  the  United  States, 
quite  ooeipectedly,  took  part  in  the  hostile 
proceefiflfL  On  Nov.  15,  an  American  boat 
p4(  from  Whampoa  to  Canton  was  fired 
iiIql  **1^  mistake,^'  from  the  Barrier  fort. 
VitMBt  waiting  for  explanations,  Commodore 
Aimtroog,  of  the  U.  S.  frigate  Portsmouth, 
neohed  upon  chastising  the  Chinese,  and  on 
Sot.  tl  and  22  attacked  and  destroyed  4  forts, 
MBtedinth  165  guns.  This  eaup  demairL 
Jj^erw^  seems  not  to  have  been  approved  of 
jTtiie  U.  8.  government,  jior  considered  by  the 
^neee  as  proof  of  hostility  on  the  part  of  the 
United  Scatea.  At  Canton  great  preparations 
were  made  by  Governor-general  Yeh  to  repel 
fa^^  attacks  of  the  British,  whose  position 
*>«c«Be  very  unpleasant,  when,  in  1857,  on  ao- 
*HnU  of  the  Indian  rebellion,  the  re§nforce- 
■yts  destined  for  China  were  diverted  to 
Ml  On  Bee.  4,  1856,  all  the  dwellings  and 
Jjjwhonees  of  Europeans  at  Canton  were  burned 
Dftdiineae  mob,  and  many  Englishmen  fell 
^^'^  to  the  hatred  of  the  popolace.  Bnt 
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no  farther  hostilities  occurred  until  May  27 
and  Jnne  1, 1857.  when  the  English  forces  de- 
stroyed a  small  Chinese  squadron  of  jnnks  near 
Fak-shan,  not  however  without  discovering  that 
the  Chinese  had  ceased  to  be  the  contemptible 
adversaries  they  had  been  in  the  opium  war. 
Meanwhile,  Lord  Elgin  had  been  sent  bv  iho 
British  government  as  plenipotentiary  to  bring 
the  Chinese  emperor  to  terms,  Baron  Gros  by 
the  French,  Mr.  Keed  by  the  government  of  the 
United  States,  and  Count  Putia^ne  by  Russia. 
Lord  Elgin  having  arrived  at  Mong  Eong  in 
July,  1857,  Canton  was  declared  to  be  in  a 
state  of  siege.  Still  the  hope  seemed  to  be  en- 
tertained on  all  sides  that  the  Chinese  emperor 
would  disavow  the  acts  of  Yeh,  and  hostile 
proceedings  were  therefore  postponed.  But  on 
Sept.  12  the  Chinese  government  declared  war 
against  England.  At  that  time  the  Russian 
plenipotentiary  had  arrived  at  Shang-hai,  and 
the  fact  was  dwelt  upon  that  he  confer- 
red exclusively  with  Americans.  When,  on 
Nov.  7,  Mr.  Reed  arrived  at  Hong  Kong,  on 
board  the  U.  S.  steamer  Minnesota,  the  fact 
of  a  friendly  and  peaceful  codperation  Of  the 
United  States  and  Russia,  in  contradistinction 
to  the  aggressive  policy  of  England  and 
France,  became  still  more  manifest.  Wheirat 
last  l^e  allied  forces  had  been  concentrated 
at  Hong  Kouff,  an  attack  was  resolved  upon. 
On  Dea  15  the  allies  occupied  the  small  isl- 
and of  Do-dar,  opposite  Canton,  and  sent  an 
ultimatum  to  the  governor-general.  No  satis- 
factory answer  having  been  received,  and  an 
offer  of  Mr.  Reed  to  interpose  his  good  officea 
having  been  haughtily  rejected  by  Teh,  the  city 
was  bombarded  on  Dec.  28 ;  a  force  of  4,600 
British  and  900  French  soldiers  was  landed, 
Fort  Lin  taken,  and  on  the  following  day  the 
Magazine  hill  and  Gough  fort^  commanding  the 
city  from  the  N.,  were  stormed.  Still,  though  • 
Canton  was  now  entirely  defenceless,  neither* 
Teh  nor  t^e  inhabitants  seemed  to  take  the 
least  notice  of  the  presence  of  the  enemy.  On 
Jan.  1,  1868,  the  captured  forts  were  destroyed 
by  the  allies,  and  on  Jan.  5  they  took  possee- 
mon  of  the  city.  The  governor-general  Teh 
was  taken  prisoner,  and  afterward  sent  to  Cal- 
cutta. The  city  of  Canton  was  garrisoned  by 
British  and  French  troops,  and  on  Feb.  10  the 
blockade  was  riused.  But  the  hostile  feelings 
of  the  popi^tion  were  not  to  be  propitiated. 
From  week  to  week  the  people  became  bolder, 
and  when  (June  2, 1858)  Gen.  Van  Strauben- 
zee  had  made  an  unsuccessful  attack  on  the 
"  braves  "  prowling  around  the  city,  assassina- 
tions and  assaults  of  Europeans  by  the  Canton- 
ese populace  became  so  frequent  that  in  some 
cases  the  most  terrible  revenge  was  taken  by 
the  aUies  for  the  purpose  of  checking  these  out- 
rages. In  the  mean  time  the  allies  had  resolved 
upon  carrying  the  war  to  the  very  gates  of  Pe- 
king. In  March,  1858,  they  went  to  Shan£[-hai, 
and  on  April  11  th^  combined  fleet  set  sail  for 
the  mouth  of  the  Pei-ho  river.  On  April  29 
they   cast  anchor   in  the  gulf  of  Pe-che-lL 
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An  nltimatam  sent  to  Pe-king  luiTing  remained 
aiuuuwered,  the  vessels  of  light  draught  were 
haoled  over  the  bar  of  the  Pei-ho,  and  the  forts, 
defended  by  several  thousand  Tartar  warriors, 
with  188  ffons,  were  stormed  bj  1,600  Britbh 
and  French  troops  (May  20).  The  allies  then 
moved  np  the  Pei-ho  river  to  the  city  of  Tien- 
tsin, from  which  place  to  Pe-king  the  distance  is 
only  some  90  m.  By  this  threatening  demon- 
stration the  obstinacy  of  the  Chinese  govern- 
ment was  at  last  broken.  Tlie  emperor  ap- 
pointed plenipotentiaries,  who  met  the  ambas- 
sadors of  the  western  powers  near  Tien-tsin ;  and 
on  Aug.  25,  1858,  the  first  news  despatch  re- 
ceived in  America  by  the  Atlantic  telegraph 
announced  the  fact  that  peace  had  been  con- 
cluded with  China.  On  May  28  the  Russian 
general  Muravieff  had  succeeded  in  obtaining, 
by  a  treaty  negotiated  at  Ai-joon,  the  cession 
by  China  to  Russia  of  all  the  territory  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Amoor.  On  June  13  Count 
Putiatine  concluded  a  treaty  of  commerce  and 
friendship  with  the  Chinese  plenipotentiaries 
at  Tien-tsin.  The  same  was  done  on  June  18  by 
Mr.  Reed,  on  the  part  of  the  United  States^  and 
on  June  26  the  more  voluminous  treaties  of 
England  and  France  with  China  were  agreed 
upon,  and  obtained  the  signature  of  the  emperor 
on  July  8.  By  these  d'fierent  treaties  China 
agrees  to  open  4  more  ports  to  foreign  shipping, 
tiao  to  open  the  navigation  of  the  Yang-tse- 
kiang  to  all  nations,  to  allow  foreigners  to  travel 
in  China,  to  recognize  ministers  resident  accred- 
ited by  foreign  powers  near  the  court  of  Pe- 
king, to  tolerate  Christianity,  protect  Christian 
missionaries,  and  to  refund  the  expenses  of  the 
war  ($16,000,000  to  England,  $6,000,000  to 
France).  The  treaty  negotiated  by  Mr.  Reed 
contains  the  provision  that  all  favors  accorded 
to  other  nations  shall  ip$o  /aeto  extend  to  the 
United  States,  and  thus  America  will  eoually 
share  the  benefits  of  these  transactions,  it  is  a 
ngnifioant  fact  that  by  the  first  article  of  the 
treaty,  China  claims  the  good  ofBces  of  the 
United  States  in  any  future  case  of  collision 
with  other  powers.  It  is  generally  believed 
that  so  far  as  regards  the  peaceful  and  profita- 
ble intercourse  with  China,  the  United  States 
and  Russia  have  obtained  the  greatest  advan- 
tage from  the  complications  of  1857-^8,  at  the 
smallest  risk. — The  movements  of  the  rebels 
during  these  events  had  ceased  to  be  considered 
as  decisive  of  the  fate  of  the  Chinese  dvnasty. 
In  June,  1858,  led  by  She-ta-kai~the  last  re- 
maining of  the  4  kinffs  under  Ilong-sin — they 
made  an  unsuccessful  attack  on  the  city  of 
Bu-chao,  defeated  the  Apposing  forces  near  the 
pass  of  Tao-han,  and  marched  upon  the  city  of 
Yon-kiang.  It  was  rumored  at  this  time  that 
Russia,  in  consideration  of  the  cession  by  China  of, 
the  Amoor  country,  had  promised  to  assist  the* 
imperial  government  in  finally  putting  down  the 
rebellion. — ^The  emigration  of  Chinese  to  for- 
eiffn  countries  exhibits  a  remarkable  increase 
within  the  last  10  years.  From  1849  to  1857 
aboat  75,000  emigrated  to  California,  where  the 


Chinese  population  is  at  pre        CI 
ted  at  52,000.    In  Chili  tl        i        m 
Chinese ;  in  the  French  oowu/  Iw  ■ 

1, 1858,  451 ;  and  in  fact  we  find  i 
tered  now  over  many  other  parts  Ot  um  y 
This  exercises  a  marked  inilaence  QDoot^a 
lization  of  China,  conmdering  t  dj 

emigrants  return  to  their  natii^o  o       n 
duce  other  Chinese  to  emigrate,  or  %u  & 
into  China  the  arts,  the  inaostry,  and  tU 
of  thought  which  they  have  practised  ^— 
served  abroad. — See  Morrison,  ^Vien 
Macao,  1817;  J.  F.Davis,  "^  Description  «< 
Lond.  1836;   S.  Wells  Wifliama,  "The 
Kingdom,"  London.  1841,  New  York,  1 
Gatzlafl;  "China  Opened,"  Loud.  18S>--  - 
Meadow,  ''The  Chinese  and  their  Bel 
Lond.   1856;  J.  F.  Davis,  ''China:  a 
Description  of  that  Empire  and  its  Inh 
Lond.  1857;  R.  Fortup-*  "A  Re«de~-7 
the  Chinese,"  Lond.  1       •  Hue  *M 
in  China,"  Lond.  1857  ;         C. 
China,"  Lond.  1857  ;0.01ipl      ^   v^uuia,' 
1857 ;  George  Wingrove  Coum,  '*  China: 
the  'Timesa'  Special    Correspondei 
Chfaa  in  the  years  1857-1858,^  1 
(See  Chinesb  LAKorAOs  xsv  Liteaati 

CHINA  SEA  (Chinese,    Tung^i^ 
sea;  Fr.  Mer  Orientale\  that  portion r' 
cifio  ocean  which  extends  betwt     i  ( 
Siam  on  the  W.,  the  Philippine 
E.,  Borneo  on  the  S.,  and  the  i     uu  ui  j 
on  the  N.    It  forms  the  gnlfs  Oi  i 
quin.    The  Me-kong,  Cambod 
rivers  empty  into  it,  and  Can^^u,       ni* 
Singapore  are  the  principal  ports  un 

CHINA  WARE.    See  Pobcelact. 

CHINCIIA,  or  CnixoA  Islaxm,  a 
8  small,  arid,  and  rocky  Pemvian  \A 
Pacific,  about  14  m.  off  the  coast  of  lowdr 
lat  IS''  38'  S.,  long.  76**  28'  W.,  ce 
their  valuable  deposits  of  guano.    \i 
to  have  been  formed  by  separate  ibu 
of  lava  under  great  pressure,  probablv 
bottom  of  the  ocean,  and  are  comp 
dull  white  and  reddish  colored  roou 
places   risinff  perpendicularly  300  t 
the  sea.    The  beating  of  the  waves 
rush  violently  into  the  innumerable  c^ 
arches,  sometimes  100  feet  high,  wh 
forate  these  cliffs,  and  the  multitudes 
guins  and  other  sea-birds  which  cir 
tiieir  nests  on  the  rocks,  render  the  ^ 
of  these  islands  singularly  wild  and  pic 
Thev  were  visited  in  1853  bv  Mr.  Ge 
Peck,  who  states  the  height  of  the  ro 
die  i^and  to  vary  from  150  to  200  ot 
On  this  the  guano  lies  in  a  monnd 
about  160  feet  deep  in  the  centre,  a«m  ■ 
ted  like  a  honey-comb  with  the  vast  m 
nests  of  small  birds,  much  like  bine 
but  more  lightly  formed,  which  fre^ 
island  in  fiocks  large  enough  to  oo' 
acres.    At  the  time  of  Mr.  Peck's  vuw 
were  114  vessels  here,  either  loading 
ing  their  tnma.    The  labor  was  penu 
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eooBw^  a? crwuried  and  cmelly  treated.  Nd- 
tber  of  the  Idaiids  extends  more  than  a  mile. 
(JMs^  the  ehief  of  the  group  of  islands  bear- 
kg  that  name,  is  supposed  to  contain  17,000,000 
ton,  and  the  other  islands  aboat  25,000,000 ; 
total,  abont  42,000,000  tons  of  goaoo.  (See 
M^^^Melbonme  and  the  Chincha  Islands," 
Kev  York,  1854.) 

CHINCHA YCOCHA,  a  lake  of  Pern,  one  of 
dttlamst  in  South  America,  about  85  m.long, 
Tn.  wide,  and  18,000  to  14,000  feet  above  tho. 
krd  of  the  sea.  The  N.  W.  extremity  is  in  lat. 
!«•  if  8.,  long.  75*'  40'  W.  The  principal 
brtDch  of  the  Janja,  one  of  the  largest  trib- 
Qtarici  of  the  Ucayale,  issues  from  this  lake. 
The  Id&ds  entertain  the  superstition  that  it  is 
hamrted  bj  fish-like,  monstrous  animals,  which 
pawl  daring  the  night  about  the  adjacent  lands 
to defoorthe  cattle. 

GHINOHILLA,  a  little  animal  of  the  family 
drnMliim,  and  order  roderUia,  The  family 
ii  defined  by  Mr.  Bennett,  to  whom  the  world 
owes  most  of  that  which  is  known  concerning 
this  f^lba»^  as  follows :  Upper  incisors  simple ; 
adlan  }:1,  consisting  of  2  or  8  taonial  or  ribbon- 
like hmeUB  or  plates,  parallel  with  each  other, 
eotiRij  sorroanded  by  a  vitreous  substance ; 
the  crowns  exactly  opposite  to  each  other,  and 
flattened  hy  attrition.  The  posterior  limbs  are 
aeaiff  twice  as  long  as  the  anterior.  The  tail, 
pvodBced,  has  long  and  bristly  hairs  about  the 
t^and  ontibe  upper  side.  The  chinchillidn  are 
mtrioos  and  subterranean  in  their  habits,  and 
■Od  fai  their  dispositiod.  Mr.  Waterhouse,  in 
hii^Natiinl  History  of  Mammalia,''  mdces  the 
chmdtfllidtt  a  sub-family  of  the  family  hystrieida 
of  fbe  rodentia.  It  embraces  the  following  gen- 
es: UomTUlC,   LaOOSTOMCS,    GmNOHILLA.     I. 

Uamii{lagatu,  Bennett).    Incisors  |:  mo- 
1ns  }:}=20.    The  incisors  are  sharpened,  and 
^  nmar  consists  of  8  complete  oblique  plates. 
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8W1  ardied  posteriorly  and  above ;  the  supe- 
rior eeQoIes  of  the  tympanum  are  inconspicuous. 
AD  the  feet  are  4-toed,  the  great  toe  being 
cntiieij  absent ;  nails  long  and  subfalcular. 
J^Tsrylong;  tail  long;  fur  soft  but  cadu- 
•Wi^  Of  this  genus  there  are  2  species,  the 
Wifiwi  or  lagotis  Cum^ri,  and  the  lagidium 
«  l^9U»  pallipes,  being,  it  is  supposed,  the 
▼ittia  of  all  the  writers  from  Pedro  de  Cieca 
^WBward,  who  have  stated  that  animal  to  be 
atahalntant  of  the  western  or  Peruvian  slope 
^the  Andes.  The  animal  is  about  the  size  of 
^hare,  which  is  wanting  to  the  fauna  of  Peru, 
^and  Ecuador,  and  appears  to  be  equivalent 
■B  those  countries  to  tliat  creature  and  to  the 
^'hbtt,  among  which  it  has  been  classed  by 
y»e  vritera,  especially  Lesson,  in  his  Manu- 
n,  who  has  apparently  confounded  the  east- 
•™  and  western  species,  lagotis  and  lagosto- 
•w;  and  who  gives  it  as  the  lepus  tUeaecia 
wGmelin.  This  animal  breeds  among  rocks 
Jjd  stony  places,  burrows  in  the  ground,  and  is 
■"tons,  if  mortally  wounded  and  not  killed  at 
^  for  taking  refuge  in  its  burrow  and  dying 
»ithin  it,  so  as  to  be  lost  to  its  pursuers.  Its  fur. 


which  is  longer  and  softer  than  that  of  the  rab- 
bitj  has  the  peculiarity  of  fidling  out  so  soon  as 
the  animal  is  dead,  which  renders  the  use  of 
the  skin  as  fur  impossible.  The  Indians,  how- 
ever, according  to  Pedro  de  Ciena's  Croniea 
del  Peru,  published  in  1554,  used  to  *^  make 
large  mantles,  cloaks,  or  blankets  out  of  its 
hair  or  wool,  as  soft  as  silk,  and  very  valu- 
able.*' Molina,  also,  whose  work,  first  is- 
sued in  1782,  was  reprinted  with  additions  in 
1810,  speaking  of  its  use  among  the  ancient 
Peruvians,  as  mentioned  above,  says  that  the 
Chilians  of  his  time  used  it  in  the  manufacture 
of  hats.  Von  Tschudi,  in  his  Fauna  Peruana, 
confirms  most  of  these  particulars.  II.  Laoo- 
BTOMTS.  Incisors  I;  molars  fi J =20.  The  in- 
cisors are  sharpened ;  the  molars  each  consist  of  2 
complete  oblique  lamellas,  the  upper  posterior 
one  being  tri-lamellar.  Anterior  feet  4-toed, 
tlie  thumb  beins  altogether  deficient,  the  nidls 
small  and  falcular;  posterior  feet  8-toed,  the 
nails  produced,  straight,  and  robust.  Ears  mod- 
erate ;  tail  moderate.  Of  this  genus  there  is 
but  a  single  species,  the  lagostomue  triehodac- 
tyluB^  which  is  also  given  as  the  callomys  ifUea- 
eia  by  Geoffroy  and  D'Orbigny.  It  is  the  dipua 
maximue  of  De  Blainville,  la  vueaehe  of  D'Aza- 
ra,  and  the  marmot  Diana  of  Griffiths  trans- 
lator of  Cuvier's  **  Animal  Kingdom."  It  is  the 
viscacha  of  the  vast  plains  eastward  of  the  great 
chain  of  the  Andes ;  and  is,  lastly,  the  biscaoho 
so  quaintly  described  by  Sir  Francb  Head,  in 
that  delightful  work,  ^  Rough  Rides  across  the 
Pampas,"  as  sitting  solemnly  at  the  mouths  of 
their  burrows.  These  burrows,  known  in  those 
regions  as  hUeackuerae^  are  smd  to  be  the  most 
dimgerous  impediments  to  the  horseman  who 
crosses  the  wide  plains  or  pampas  frequented 
bv  these  beasts  (which  are  said  by  some  trav- 
ellers to  be  between  the  rabbit  and  badger  in 
appearance,  although  the  structure  of  their 
hinder  extremities  resembles  that  of  neither  of 
those  animals),  since,  if  the  half  wild  horse 
which  he  rides,  knowing  no  pace  but  the  walk 
and  the  gallop,  gets  the  fore  feet  entangled  in 
these  dangerous  labyrinthine  holes,  when  going 
at  the  latter  pace,  a  heavy  fall  is  the  necessary 
consequence.  Like  the  prairie  dog  of  the  North 
American  prairies  {arctomys  Ludovieianue^ 
Gmel.),  the  biscacho  has,  as  joint  companion  of 
his  burrow,  a  small  species  of  owl,  which  sit  in 
vast  numbers  at  the  mouths  of  tho  holes  during 
the  daytime,  staring  with  ludicrous  gravity  at  the 
passers  by.  It  is  not  stated  whether,  like  the 
prairie  dog,  tho  biscacho  also  associates  to  him- 
self, whether  voluntarily  or  involuntarily,  that 
still  more  anomalous  and  incongruous  compan- 
ion, the  rattlesnake.  Nothing  is  more  curious  or 
interesting  in  natural  history  than  to  observe 
how^  in  like  situations,  the  same  lack  of  natural 
facilities  drives  animals  of  the  most  different 
kinds  to  the  adoption  of  the  same  habits,  idso 
the  most  widely  variant  fi-om  their  natural  in- 
stincts. It  is,  doubtless,  the  want  of  trees  on 
the  vast  shrubless  prairies  and  pampas  of  North 
and  South  America,  whereon  to  breed,  and 
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their  own  inabilitj  to  barrow,  that  drives  the 
owls  to  ooDflort  with  the  marmote  and  rattle- 
anaJcee  in  their  holes;  a  similar  want  of  steeples 
or  tall  crags,  which  are  the  £aTorite  nesUnff 
places  of  the  Jackdaws  (eonus  momdula)  and 
obongfas  {eorouM  graeului)  of  England,  compels 
both  of  these  birds,  in  the  sandy  plains  in  the 
sonth-westem  counties,  to  adopt  rabbit  bur- 
rows as  their  breeding  places;  and  the  shel- 
drade  duck  (aruu  tadarna)  to  the  same  singular 
resort  IE.  Cdinohiujl.  Incisors |; molars}!} 
=20.  The  molars  generaUj  consist  of  8  com- 
plete obli()ae  plates,  except  the  anterior  lower 
molar,  which  nas  but  2  lamellaB,  the  anterior 
lamella  being  deeplj  bilobated.  Skull  poste- 
riorlr  retaso-truncatod,  above  depressedlj  flat- 
tened ;  cellules  of  the  tjmpanum  conspicuously 
inflated.  Anterior  feet  5-toed;  posterior  feet 
4-toed,  the  nails  smaU  and  subialcular.  The 
ears  ample ;  the  tail  rather  long.  This  Is  the 
well-known  fur-bearing  chinchilla,  the  skins 
of  which  are  so  much  used  in  the  winter  dress 
of  ladies.  There  are  2  species  of  this  genus, 
(7.  lanigera  and  C.  hreticaudata  (Waterhouse^ ; 
the  former,  to  which  the  following  remarks 
partionlarly  apply,  peciiliar  to  Chili ;  the  latter, 
somewhat  lai^r,  coarser,  and  less  known,  to 
Peru.  The  length  of  the  body  of  this  beauti- 
fhl  little  creature  is  9  inches,  and  that  of  the 
tail  nearly  5.  Its  proportions  are  dose  set, 
and  its  limbs  rather  short,  the  posterior  being 
ooosiderably  longer  than  the  anterior.  The  fur 
is  long,  thick,  close,  woolly,  somewhat  crisped 
and  entan^lea  together,  grayish  or  ash-colored 
above  and  paler  beneath.  The  form  of  the 
head  resembles  that  of  the  rabbit ;  the  eyes  are 
fhUf  larse,  and  black,  and  the  ears  broad,  naked, 
roonded  at  the  tips,  and  noariy  as  long  as  the 
head.  The  mustaches  are  plentiful  and  very 
long,  the  lonffost  beinff  twice  the  length  of  the 
heaOj  some  of  them  black,  others  wMte.  The 
tail  18  about  half  the  length  of  the  body,  of 
equal  thickness  throughout,  and  covered  with 
long  bushy  hairs;  it  is  usually  kept  turned  up- 
ward toward  the  back,  but  not  reverted  as  m 
the  8<^uirrels.  Mr.  Tarrell,  who  dissected  one 
that  died  in  the  menagerie  of  the  zoological  so- 
ciety in  London,  has  given  the  best  account  of 
it  in  the  **  Proceedings "  of  Uie  society ;  and 
while  he  points  out  that  In  the  possession  of  an 
extra  toe  on  each  of  the  feet,  it  requires  the 
generic  distinction  chiimed  for  it  by  Mr.  Bennett 
and  Dr.  Gray,  he  adds  that  the  resemblance  of 
the  skeleton  to  that  of  the  jerboa  is  also  re- 
fnaricable,  particularly  in  the  form  of  the  head, 
the  excessive  development  of  the  auditory  cav- 
ities, and  the  small  size  of  the  anterior  extrem- 
ities compared  with  the  hind  legs.  Althouffh 
an  extensive  trade  has  been  carried  on  in  the 
skins  of  this  interesting  little  animal,  it  is  only 
within  a  few  years  that  it  has  been  seen  alive 
in  En^and,  and  it  is  doubtful  whether  one  has 
ever  been  brought  to  this  country.  The  earliest 
aocoont  of  this  animal  is  to  be  found  in  a  trans- 
lation, London,  1604,  of  Father  Joseph  Acoeta^s 
**Katnral  and  Moral  History  of  the  East  and 


West  Indies,''  published  at  1 
in  Spanish :  *^  The  ohinchillo  »  »uu 
of  snoall  beasts  like  squirrels;  t 
derful  smooth  and  soft  skin,  wu 
natives)  wear  as  a  heatthfal  thi      w 
the  stomach  and  those  parts  thai  ^^^va 
a  moderate  heaf    Sir  John  Haw] 
''Yovage  into  the  South  Sea,  A.  j-' 
London,  reprinted  in  ^^Purchas  his  ] 
says:  **  Among  otliers  they  have  IttW 
like  unto  a  squirrel,  but  that  he  b  f 
skin  is  the  most  delicate,  soft,  and 
that  I  have  seen,  and  of  much 
is  reason,  in  Peru.     Few  of  thtui  < 
Spidn,  because  difBcult  to  be  come  bv. 
the  princes  and  nobles  lay  wait  for 
call  this  beast  chinchilla,  and  of 
great  abundance."    Molina  sta 
in  burrows  underground,  in  tLo  up      i 
of  the  northern  part  of  Chili,  and  U 
of  being  in  company  with  others  of 
It  feeds  upon  the  roots  of  vari        i 
plants,  which  grow  abundantly  in 
and  produces  twice  a  year  S  or  6  v* 
It  is  so  docile  and  mild  in  temper,  tJ 
into  the  hands,  it  neither  bites  nor 
cape,  but  seems  to  take  pleasure  in  i 
ressed.    If  placed  in  the  lK>9om,  it 
as  still  and  quiet  as  if  it  were  in        ir- 
This  extraordinary  placidity  majf  i 
rather  due  to  its  pusillanimity,  w 
it  extremely  timia."    Mr.  B  w 

paid  much  attention  to  the  b^v 
menagerie  of  the  London  zool 
says :  **  To  the  account  of  its  h.^.^- 
Molina,  we  can  only  add  that  it  i 
its  haunches,  and  is  even  able  to 
and  stand  upon  its  hinder  fe«       a% 
sitting  posture,  grasping  its  foou  lUid  < 
it  to  its  mouth  by  means  fA  its  fore  pk 
breeds  freely  in  confinement,  the  oli 
the  zoologiod  gardens,  Begent^s  ]     %^ 
having  produced  7  youne  ones. 

CHINCHILLA,  a  Spanwh  city,  it 
and  10  m.  from  the  city  of  Albau^w. 
1852, 7,465.    An  ancient  wall,  the  r 
former  fortifications,  surrounds  the  c 
contains  an  old  castle,  a  handsome  ] 
several  chapels  and  convents,  a  prv 
theatre,  barracks,  cemetery,  poor-i 
and  primary  schools.    There  are  va 
facMires,  and  trade  in  cotton,  wooi, 
fruits,  kc    Quarries  of  granite,  \ 
sum,  and  limestone  are  wrought  ui 

CHIKENDEGA,  two  contiffuooa 
caraffua.  Central  America.    New  • 
stands  in  a  fertile  plain  about  9  m.  i 
It  is  a  depot  for  tlie  trade  of  t 
the  interior.    Pop.  from  8,000  to  ^^ 
of  Old  CmNXNDSGA,  8,000  or  4,< 
the  existence  of  the  Central  Ame 
eration  the  congress  met  at  Chineiji 

CHINESE     LANGUAGE    AXh      . 
TXJRE.   The  Chinese  is  the  princinal  bi 
the  monosyllabic  family  ^^^  lai 
together  original,  and  di  ha 
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wii  MBMtf  mtf  ftniffn  adndxtnre.  App»- 
m^wfott  iMBinlint,  H  tt^on  doaer  inspeotioii, 
iiypt«lkgioilpnflnioD.  An  organio  liTiiiff 
t^wHatm^  wid  mooiiment  of  the  life  and 
'  foftlMnioatiN^iiloiugronp  of  humanity 
liO  muHiea,  it  has  been  to  its  admirera 
I  tiie  SQljfeot  of  the  stnuigest  exag> 
fnHioM  and  QKMt  olumerioai  theoHes.  Some 
mm  ipMk  of  two  Ohinese  langnagea,  a  spoken 
mktwMm  OfM»  independent  of  each  other; 
m  — rtkm  apparently  sopported  by  the  con- 
iMlvkishtliapoTer^of  the  former  presents 
tothsoBoberanoe  of  the  latter.  Infkct^when 
mhmI  with  the  Chinese  system  of  writing, 
AsOUmm  apeeeh  consists  of  rerj  few  sylla- 
yim,  wmnnly  called  words.— when  in  the 
Wmw^gwamjno  dialeet  is  named,  the huan- 
Id^CTBindarin  language,  as  it  is  called  by  the 
ftilMiBH^  ia  to  be  nnderrtood.  Gallery  counts 
tUdttiflSi  words,  Morrison  828,  Barrow  842,- 
bMMr4S0  irith  680  modifications,  Pr6mare 
l^BteMat  about  ^000  refined  shades  (m*- 
«Mi),af  wUflh  about  1,200  can  be  written  by 
«;  ote  rfadogiies  vary  between  1,200  and 
T/W;lite€taiton  dialect  there  are  646,  in  the 
Ami9»M0/— As  the  graphic  system  is  not  hie- 
nmki6,«r|Braibolio,  orsyllabio,  or  alphabetic, 
qrhriigr^iMihbat  ideophonographic,  we  shall, 
iasvdwioflnild  misoonception  and  for  the  sake 
flf  hwi^.  fliB  ita  characters  iinogrami.  All 
^^iriibi  (Wofds)  begin  with  a  consonant,  or 
m  i  piMfiar  hiatus  or  aspiration,  which  is  in* 
ioM  I7  flf  or  a:  or  by  the  Greek  breath- 
iMboOiai^er  and  lenis(*');  and  they  end 
mm  ia  a  pore  yowel  or  in  a  strong  nasal, 
vrittm  %  or  a  weaker  one  written  ng  (by 
ii  ftitBgussa  at),  sounding  almost  like  irench 
V  ftrtHgnesa  nauls.  By  harmonirinff  the 
ftrtngMw^  Spa^ah,  English,  German,  and  Bus- 
iM  Bste  of  transerjpuon  with  the  ICantchoo 
MtM  ad  with  the  Fan  or  Indo-Chinese  pho* 
9/fkiiptnk  (attributed  to  Shin-khi,  a  Buddhist 
prim^Wieentury  A.D.),  as  applied  to  the  huan- 
M^  VI  sUiin  86  characters  and  sounds  for 
Mill  Md  45  for  finals.  The  former  are  di- 
TfiM  kto  9  classes :  gutturals,  dentals,  hard  and 
■ft  Uidb,  sibilants,  palato-dentals,  aspirates, 
2"^vnrieli;  the  latter  into  24  sonorous  (12 
MlBMittl,  12  augmented  by  a  preceding  %) 
■ill ebsoare  final  vowels  (11  fundamental,  10 
mpMitod).  Without  farther  detail  we  give 
Mairily  our  mode  of  transcriptiou,  thus :  ]b,  ^ 
fiPiA  Utk^n^m^y^l^iyMh,  pronounced  as  in 
MMLtel (stronger than eh%  s» (stronger than 
4i^ilMriy  between  English  and  French),  to 
(^■Mtas  in  E^iahX  g  (the  above  n^  or  "), 
M  ^  11^  cjU,  pA, /^  ttA,  ti^  as  in  the  Eng- 
^  Mipoands  inMom,  potftook,  h^Aazard, 
ij^teittsri^  the  h  in  one  emission  after 
wjoiiadto  the  preceding  consonant,  and  not 
»  faittesln^  j»AilosopAy ;  or  pronouncing  the  $h 
Mioeotial  sound,  as  in  ihaU^  in  the  Uh,  but  all 
tti  I  ooofooants  andibly,  as  we  would  do  in  Eng- 
■hfli theoompound  word  rati Aole ;  the  vowek, 
^^n«,  and  triphthongs  (such  as  oo,  dt,  dec, 
^  ^it  «c.)  clearly,  in  1,  2,  or  8  sounds,  as  in 


Italian  and  Spaifish.  Finer  &tlnetlona,aa  for  in- 
stance those  of  the  IVenbh  «  musl^  the  Gmnan  4^ 
the  Rnssiaii  dull  |r,CQd  others^  we  moat  paai  by, 
and  be  oontent  to  notice  the  moM  protean  tran- 
scription of  a  peculiar  syllable,  sounding  almost 
like  the  En^ish  word  earl,  by  ulh^  tO,  fiL  wrJL 
olr.  fTy  eul  (Ol),  rA,  el^  ell  (dgnifying  ana  and 
0^.    The  pure  r  is  entirely  wanting  and  re- 

El  by  I;  thus,  J^li-«M-^  instead  of  OkriMtne. 
sounds  are  nnscribable,  though  attempted 
ropeans,  such  as  the  hw.jte^  ho  of  some  dia- 
lects, m.  Cur  sounds  ft,  tf,  e,  s^  pure  ff,  are 
wanting.  The  pronunciation  is  called  tek&^en 
(letter-sound),  and  varies  in  the  difi^nt  piurta 
of  the  empire.  Aspirations  predominate  in  the 
north,  intonations  (almost  singing)  hi  the  south. — 
The  yen  (sound)  is  distinct  from  the  Mng  (tone), 
which  latter  is  more  readily  distinguished  bv  a 
Chinese  than  consonitnts.  Tone-marlringisajso 
due  to  the  Buddhists.  There  are  4  tones  (ms 
ehingy,  and  by  a  division  of  the  pMnOj  ^u  makea 
a  Sth,  viz. :  L  phifig  (even,  plain),  with  prolonga- 
tion, and  either  tihing  (dear)  or  eko  (fml),  a  mu- 
sical octave  apart,  the  former  marked  (->,  the  lat- 
ter (  a  )  by  Europeana  The  other  8  are  tes  (de via- 
ttng),  especially  2,  M^ng  ^ascending),  4  notes 
above  pking,  marked  ( ' ) ;  8,  ihid  ( 


departW^,  4  notes  below  th«  p^*fH[i  >^ 
C)  1  ^  ^  (reentering),  a  sudden  DreaJdng  off  of 
the  soui\p,  marked  (^J.  The  Chinese  mark  them 
by  endosing;the  sinogram  in  a  square,  andidadng 
a  semi-cirde  at  the  left  lower  comer  for pAln^,  at 
the  upper  for  ihdng^  at  the  rij^t  upper  comer  f<v 
TbAut,  at  the  lower  for  ji  ne  abrapt  tone  (ji) 
is  replaced  by  thepikin^  in  Pe-king.  Some  words 
have  but  one  tone,  as  ^htg,  hard;  ji^  fiesh; 
wH,  thing;  many  have  2,  as  s&ud,  play;  ekud^ 
broom ;  some  have  8,  as  /Bbiff,  square,  plaoe^ 
rule;  /Sing,  trial;  fdng,  relaxation;  some ^  as 
Hid,  hemp;  md^  horse;  tnd,  contention;  md^to 
put  in  a  row.  The  tones  sometimes  distin- 
guish parts  of  speech,  such  as  ehdng^  above, 
f^dn^,  to  ascend ;  Aid,  below,  hid,  to  descend; 
titi^  woman,  ntt^  to  marry.  The  most  firo- 
quent  sounds  are :  gutturais  (107),  sibilants 
(104),  aspirate  initials  (76),  and  aspirations  after 
t,  pu  ifc,  ^  d^  (about  160) ;  the  finals  decrease 
in  frequency  fix>m  u  (26)  through  L  ion,  iti  iaOj 
in,  im,  inj7,  e^ei,ai,ua^ue^eUyto4ei{l).  Sylla- 
bles of  most  frequent  occurrence  are :  ehe^  e&u, 
fiL  '«,  H,  indicated  by  about  40  phonograms 
each;  while  rare  ones,  such  as  nvn^,  hen,  yang, 
have  but  one. — ^The  number  of  sinograms  is 
88,000  in  the  Tie-^eei  dictionarv;  48,496  hi  Em- 
peror Ehang-hi's,  which  is  official  (about  \  ob- 
solete, more  than  ]  rarely  used,  or  mere  Ka- 
ties, fiiulty,  or  proper  names) ;  in  Sse-ma-knang^ 
68,165 ;  in  Morrison*s  60,000 ;  MagaOlans  counts 
64^500,  De  MaiUa  80,000,  Montucd  260,899; 
some  even  go  up  to  412,000.  The  historiogra- 
phers of  the  Han  were  requU^  to  know  9,000 ; 
in  the  4  sacred  books  tnere  are  about  2,460 
(with  the  other  6  canonical  books,  together 
4,600) ;  the  present  savants  employ  about  8,000 ; 
^e  law  code,  translated  by  Staunton,  contains 
scarcely  2,000.    Buddhist  bonzes  added  about 
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27,000.  One  pliable,  being  employed  to  ex- 
press many,  often  very  discrepant  meanings 
(thus  Mtf,  4,  likeness,  to  give,  to  send,  business, 
thing,  to  wait,  temple,  magic,  ^.)»  ^  necessarily 
represented  by  many  characters.  Nevertheless, 
there  are  many  words  of  a  specific  signification 
for  which  other  languages  lack  words.  The 
principal  words  are  often  phonograms. — Origi- 
nally, after  events  had  been  recorded  by  knot- 
ted cords  (not  unlike  the  Peruvian  quipo9\ 
writing  proper  began,  like  the  Egyptian,  with 
v#i»  (images,  forms  of  visible  objects,  orna- 
ments); the  pa  hua  (8  diagrams)  of  Fu-hi  (de- 
scribed below  in  our  observations  on  the  litera- 
ture) being  too  mysterious.  He,  or  Iloang-ti,  the 
8d  sovereign,  or  Tsang-kie,  a  statesman  (about 
2700  B.  C),  or  one  Pau-she,  are  the  legendary 
inventors  of  the  kKo-teu  (tadpole)  and  niad 
Ui-wen  (bird-track  script),  consisting  of  undu- 
lating marks.  The -historic  hu-^en  (ancient 
script),  imitative  of  natural  forms,  are  found  on 
•tones  and  metallic  vases,  and  are  the  proto- 
types of  the  subsequent  sinograms,  the  mass  of 
which  has  been  comparatively  recently  distrib- 
uted into  lu  ihu  (6  books,  or  modes  of  writ- 
ing), to  wit :  1.  Siang-hing  (copy  of  form),  or 
iconograms,  as  sun,  moon,  tI^^e,  fish,  hill,  &c. ; 
between  200  and  600  in  number.  2.  Tchi-M^e 
(Uiing-signs),  for  shapeless  things,  as  above,  be- 
low, amid,  number,  &c. ;  about  110.  ^  Bbei-'i 
(combined  sense),  by  several  images,  such  as 
sun-moon,  meaning  light ;  mouth-bird,  meaning 
song;  water-eye,  meaning  tear;  door-ear,  mean- 
ing to  hear ;  man-hill,  meaning  hermit ;  woman- 
hand-broom,  meaning  wife ;  heart-death,  mean- 
ing oblivion;  heart-whole,  moaning  attenUon; 
word-lick,  meaning  to  fiatter ;  hill-speak,  mean- 
ing to  boast;  door-log,  meaning  obstruction; 
Sencil-speak,  meaning  book,  to  write ;  mouth-in- 
oor,  meaning  to  ask,  &c. ;  about  740,  many  of 
them  having  a  phonogram.  4.  Chuan-ehu  (anti- 
thetic signs),  such  as,  up  to  down,  right  to  left, 
man  to  corpse,  &c. ;  about  870.  5.  Kta-Uie  (bor- 
rowed signs),  metapliorio,  symbolic,  by  associa- 
tion of  ideas;  thus,  squinting-eye,  meaning 
white ;  sprouting-plant,  meaning  to  grow ;  2 
ohim-shells,  meaning  friends;  child-unoer-cover, 
meaning  written  character ;  heart  for  affection, 
house  for  man,  hand  for  artist,  &c. ;  about  600. 
6.  Hing-tJiina  (form-tone),  real  characters,  com- 
posed of  a  phonogram  and  an  ideogram.  Some 
mnages  were  chosen  for  sound-signs  (phono- 
grams) by  losing  their  meaning,  but  imparting 
their  sound  to  an  associated  ideogram,  which 
in  its  turn  loses  sound,  and  refers  Uie  sounding 
word  to  the  category  it  belongs  to.  Thus,  ship 
(the  ld7th  classific,  see  below),  pronounoed  tche%i^ 
imparts  this  sound  to  the  following  ideograms, 
which  determine  the  special  signification  of  the 
plurisignificant  tcheu.  With  water  (86),  it  sig- 
nifies basin ;  with  speech  (149),  garrulity ;  wiUi 
fire  (86),fiickering;  with  feathers  (124),  down; 
with  silk  a20),  silk  cover;  with  fish  (195),  a 
oertMn  fish,  ^  Out  of  24,285  sinograms, 
21,810  belong  to  this  ideophonetio  class.  The 
pronunciation  is  not  always  certain,  as  the 


sounds  of  many  phonomms,  or  of  life 
nations,  have  been  Mtered  with 
similarity  of  the  sound  of  most ; 
have  the  same  phonogram,  facauu 
ing,  but  not  much  Um  unoerst-n'i 
The  multitude  of  pbonop^rai 
Callerr^s  Sytema  Fhcneiieu^     v«     :li  i 
derfu%  promoted  sinology,  uioi       ii 
means  faultless. — Since  the  meout      i 
isophonous  characters  belongs  to  di 
gories  of  ideas,  some  were  chosen 
categories.    Thus  the  syllable  iekeu^  wi 
the  sign  of  city  and  not  of  ship,  sir 
phonogram  to  the  following  ideograins 
ter,  agnifying  inhabited  island ;  to  i     i 
fie  164),  meaning  to  pledge  in  drinl 
to  speech,  meaning  to  answer;  to 
meaning  call  of  birds;  to  silk,  m 
smooth ;  to  plant,  meaning  a  kind  u 
This  same  sylUble,  written  with  the  |h 
of  about,  all,  signifies,  with  water,  a  i 
with  month,  ftjest,  bird^s  song;  wit^ 
stagger,  ^.    Beside  the  fitness  of  tl 
the  fitness  and  elegance  of  both  el 
combination  decide  the  choice  of  iw 
the  Chinese  being  very  punctilio 
graphy.    Some  of  the  ning-Mny 
phonograms;  thus  tung  (consisti&fc  «J 
tung^  and  of  the  ideogram  of  t 
mouth,  means  to  speak  much,  to 
Most  phonograms  retain  their  sookiu. 
only  with  certain  ideograms.    Thus 
of  a  cubit,  41st  classific).  with  knife  i. 
sific),  means  to  cut  ofl^  <  :  i 

to  consider;  with  tree,  a  «uii     ,      ,z 
same  pronounced  eheu^  used  wiui  u»ci 
colic;  with  wine,  it  means  brand  v. 
nounced  theu^  witli  roof  (40th  cla        p, 
to  preserve;   and  thao^  with  spv     u 
Some  account  is  also  made,  in  oomi 
the  sense  of  phonograms,  as  well  as  »  ■ 
ogy  of  their  finals;  thns,  of  Auu»,  jos. 
MoOy  k^.    Some  king-thing^  wliooe 
change  the  sound,  are  used  as  new  ] 
for  instance,  the  phonogram  sAu  wm 
the  classific  knife,  produces  /a,  meai 
This  compound  character  becomes  in 
phonogram  2a,  meaning,  with  the  c 
ness  (104),  to  be  sickly ;  with  jewel  m 
*itt),  meaning  Jewel;  with  hand  (cL 
meaning  to  crush,  &c.    Beside  the 
sounds,  mere  license  brings  about  i     n 
tions.    Some  sinograms  may  be  cx^u 
as  Jioei-'i  or  as  hing-ihing  ;  thus  Uu>  (i 
fish,  means  sworafish;  too,  with  si 
long-boat ;  Jin  (man),  with  fish,  \ 
(child)  and  child  mean  twins;  w  muu 
child^s  cry;  hiian  (little  ball)  and  i 
to  weep;  Uhha  (fork)  and  water 
fluent;  Uhha  and  hand  mean  h 
and  tree  mean  branch,  &c.    Out  ui      i 
ment  of  simple  and  of  compound 
phonograms,  arose  particles  with  fm 
functions.   The  writing  of  the  illite 
writing  of  the  Japanese  come  froio  u 
source.    It  is  thus  that  the  Chinese  a 
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vritaforeiffQDmnies;  as  for  iostance,  Eu-lo-pa^ 

MhhoHmp^  Ta-ntrhoedee^  &c.,  for  Europa, 

Ail,  Amerioii,  J^puii  English,  Moses,  Mobam- 

■id,  Jesuit,  ic    The  transcription  of  tlie  geo- 

gnphiod  names  for  the  regions  north  of  the 

fldt  wall  was  fixed  bj  a  decree  of  Khian-lnnff 

ii  1T72.    A  vertical  stroke,  or  the  character  of 

Hd  (moQthX  near  a  character,  or  the  insertion 

cf  the  chancters  within  lines  (colled  in  French 

MrtMe^),  denotes  the  mere  phonetic  yalne. 

TIm  last  method  was  also  employed  bj  the 

itnt  for  the  same  purpose.     Mantchoo 

I  ind  the  pronmiciation  of  Chinese  char- 

\  an  indicated  as  follows.    Suppose  the 

iOQBd  of  the  sign  for  month  is  to  be  represented : 

the  duncter  of  mouth  is  first  written,  then 

^  phoDomms  of  khu  and  of  ^eu^  and  after 

thn  the  i£ono-ideogram  Uih  is  (^divide) ;  which 

■m,  take  kh^  the  initial  of  tne  Mti,  and  ei/, 

theftttlof  VU)  and  yon  obtain  Iheu  (month). 

If  we  wished  to    indicate  in  the  same  way 

the  praonnciation  of  yap  by  English  words, 

we  ttoidd  write  *'yap,  go,  far,"  and  snljoin 

'^Dinde;"  which    would   mean,    take   g   of 

n,  and  or  of  far,  and  Join  them  into  gar, — 

The  moDosjUabic  language  of  the  Anamites 

(oOochia  (^lina^,  a  Chinese  dialect,  uses  sino- 

pm  10  modified,  that  though  the  Anam- 

nei  ean  read  them,  the  Chinese  cannot  do 

file  Mme  with  Anam  sinogram  writing.    Most 

Oonaosalso  read  Chinese,  but  have  a  syllabary 

6r  their  own  language  like  that  of  Japan. — ^The 

idemms  denote  the  category  of  ideas  expressed 

ty  the  aooeied  phonogram,  and  are  therefore 

oDeddaaatfics  by  Callery  (pu^heH,  class-heads), 

wA  brothers,  wrongly,  keys,  radicals,  tribunals, 

rne.  The  symbolism  or  analogy,  by  wliich 
eategory  is  indicated  or  suggested,  is  often 
abnre  or  merely  dialectic,  provinctnl,  or  local. 
Thos  the  jm  of  ml  (silk,  120th)  refers  also  to 
thRad,dr^  ornaments,  bandage,  books,  gen- 
Ciloneal  tables,  and  in  general  to  things  made 
of  uk;  bu\  (194th  jot/,  demon)  idso  signifies 
Baofli^  ipirits,  monsters,  hobgoblins,  constella- 
tMtt^  nperstition,  and  the  like ;  the  pu  of  nitl 
(woBtti^  88ih)  heads  the  category  of  beauty, 
ioftDcai,  mildncs!),  afiections,  voluptuousness, 
pee,  die— The  number  of  pushetl  has  varied 
with  time  and  in  various  dictionaries,  between 
8t  and  707 ;  540  in  the  most  ancient  known 
^fctionary,  Shu-teen  (A.  D.  150),  where  ideopho- 
BograiDs  are  already  explained;  214  in  the 
teioniry  TMng-tie-tung  (IGth  century  A.  D.), 
jyiinthe  order  now  used  for  the  first  time  in 
■o-ing-tse's  Tie-wei  (A.  D.  1615).  Among 
we  now  generally  adopted  214  classifies  (which 
^<»CilTez  reduced  to  127),  169  ore  ideograms, 
^fcaderaof  categories,  108  also  serve  as  pho- 
'f^l^a,  and  some  ore  only  graphic  elements. 
Their  position  in  compound  characters  varies 
•^^fding  to  their  employment  as  ideograms  or 
jM  phoQograms,  and  the  shape  of  some  is  altered 
JroJIignphio  exigency;  however,  they  most 
^^^oenuy  stand  on  the  loft  of  phonograms, 
*«igh  aometimes  above,  or  below,  or  around, 


or  within  them.  Thns  ship,  as  a  dasaifio,  stands 
on  the  left  of  the  phonogram/^  fishing  boat,  te^ 
bnt  as  a  phonogram  always  on  tiie  nsht  of  t^ 
ideogram.  When  both  signs  are  both  ideograms 
and  phonograms,  the  former  occupies,  generally, 
its  normal  position.  The  lexicon  decides  in  cases 
of  doubt.  Callery  divides  all  sinograms  into 
8  classes  (phonetics,  classifies,  and  compounds 
of  both),  contends  for  the  preeminence  of  the 
phonograms,  calls  them  primitives,  and  arranges 
the  most  usual  sinograms  under  1,040  funda- 
mental letters,  as  he  calls  the  phonograms.  The 
sound  of  some  primary  phonograms  is  altered 
according  to  certain  Jaws ;  thus,  han^  dum^ 
''ien^  Uan^  pi^  become  respectively  hien^  dien^ 
Hxien^  Uiang,  pei^  &c.  The  present  Chinese  avow 
themselves  to  be  intellectually  inferior  to  their 
ancestors,  who  knew  the  sounds  of  their  iMn, 

?rior  to  the  great  burning  of  books  (216  B.  C). 
here  is  a  Chinese  "  History  of  Writing,"  pub- 
lished under  Khian-lung  (1786-^95),  in  80  rol- 
nmes,  whose  contents  have  as  yet  bc^  but  little 
examined.  The  new  characters  ordered  an- 
nually by  the  emperors  are  mostly  ephemeral. 
A  system  by  Pau-she  divided  479  tihu-mtt 
(book-eyes,  or  classifies^  into  9  section^  to 
wit :  1,  simple  signs ;  2,  celestials;  8,  terrestrials  ; 
4, human  things;  6. movables;  6,  vegetables;  7, 
artificials ;  8,  miscellaneous;  9,  double  kinds,  or 
nndassifiable. — The  sinograms  are  classified  by 
the  number  of  Ava  (strokes),  of  which*  6  are  com- 
monly counted,  viz. :  horizontal,  vertical,  left- 
ward and  rightward  slanting,  a  hook  of  IS 
varieties,  and  a  dub-like  stroke  (');  though 
Goncalvez  finds  that  there  are  9,  others  0Z1I7 
8.  The  greatest  number  (52)  of  strokes  is 
found  in  pung  (noise  after  a  great  peal  of  thun- 
der), written  with  4  times  rain  (17dd  dassific)  and 
4  times  field  (102d).  iTA^U  (rich)  is  written  with 
a  complex  of  4  ideofframs  superimposed,  viz. : 
roof  (40th),  one  (1st),  hheu  (mouth,  80th  as  a 
phonogram),  and  fiela.  The  214  classifies  are 
arran^,  in  the  lexicons,  according  to  the 
number  of  strokes,  in  17  sections,  viz. :  of  1 
stroke,  6 ;  of  2  strokes,  23 ;  of  8,  81 ;  of  4,  84 
of  5,  28;  of  6,29;  of  7,  20;  of  8,9;  of  9, 11 
of  10,8;  of  11,6;  of  12,4;  of  13,4;  of  14,  2 
of  15,  1 ;  of  16,  2 ;  of  17,  1.  Of  the  heads,  49 
never  occur  alone,  and  about  40  are  scarcely 
ever  classific.  As  to  «gnification,  they  are  of 
the  following  general  cate^ries :  4  of  number ; 
22  of  oualities ;  5  of  position,  residence,  place ; 

10  of  aifferent  parts  and  regions  of  the  world : 

11  of  meteors  and  physical  phenomena;  28  of 
implements ;  6  of  minerals ;  15  of  vegetation ; 
19  of  animals-,  27  of  parts  of  the  animal  body ; 
88  of  actions;  the  remainder  miscdlaneous. 
The  accessory  parts  of  compounds  form  subdi- 
vifflons,  also  by  the  number  of  strokes. — Sino- 
grams which  cannot  be  easily  found  are  put 
into  a  list,  hian-Ui  (examined  letters),  as  in  Elap- 
roth*s  supplement  to  Glemona  and  De  Guignes. 
Some  pu  head  a  great  army,  others  have  but 
few  retainers.  In  the  Tse-tcei,  out  of  88,000 
characters,  19  cSntain  more  than  {  of  all  sino- 
grams; 88  more  than  J  ;  60  scarcely  ,V*  The 
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rieh€0t  |n»  are :  the  140th,  Uhad,  TcgeUble, 
1,431  ;  next  the  86th,  tA^t,  water,  1,864  ; 
then  Uie  76th,  fiifi,  tree,  1,242  ;  the  64th,  ihnl^ 
hand,  1,080;  tlie  80th,  kKeO,  month,  989;  the 
Clit,  tin,  heart,  972 ;  the  88th,  ntt^  woman,  834 ; 
the  149th,  ^ian  (or  gnin),  speech,  760 ;  and  so 
down  through  man,  gold,  bamboo,  silk,  bird, 
fleah,  moontAin,  evew  £c. ;  while  the  6th,  Ihiui^ 
hook,  the  186th,  ehhuan,  contrary,  lead  each 
bnt  8 ;  the  84th,  eAt,  to  follow,  the  8dd,  «Ai, 
fan^j,  the  166th,  li^  mile,  the  192d,  Uhhang, 
arom^c  plant,  each  have  only  7;  the  95th, 
hiuaf^  Aj,  only  6 ;  the  188th,  hen,  limit,  merely 
6.  Qoncidyez  tried  an  in^nioos  arrangement, 
whereby  the  daaeifica  might  be  easier  recog- 
nixed  from  position,  bnt  without  snccees.  As 
the  physiognomy  of  the  ideograms  does  not  be- 
tray their  meaning,  a  natoral  arrangement  ac- 
coining  to  isophonoQs  terminations  has  been  nsc- 
folly  employed  since  the  remotest  antiquity. — 
The  graphic  system  having  been  slowly  and 
(during  the  division  of  the  empire)  independent- 
ly developed  in  the  provinces,  the  multiplicitv 
of  characters  was  complicated  by  a  want  of  uni- 
formity, and  even  of  analogy.  Many  kinds  of 
analyses  have  been  fruitlessly  attempted  with  a 
view  of  finding  a  key  to  the  theory  of  the  con- 
struction of  the  simple  signs.  Marshman,  and 
recently  Bchott,  may  be  mentioned  among  the 
host  of  analyzers.  The  Jesuit  missionaries  en- 
deavored to  demonstrate  biblical  history,  proph- 
ecies, and  the  mysteries  of  faith  from  many  sino- 
grams ;  for  instance,  a  ship  with  8  and  month, 
as  indicating  the  ark  of  Noah  containing  8  per- 
sons; 2  trees  above  a  woman  (concupiscence), 
as  Eve  between  the  trees  of  life  tnd  of  the 
knowledge  of  good  and  evil ;  a  lamb  and  heart 
(aadness),  as  the  lamb  of  God  whose  soul  is  sad 
unto  death;  upon  and  9  (perverse),  as  Lu- 
dfer  over  the  9  choirs  of  angels;  8  strokes 
with  1  and  rice  (vital  air),  as  the  great  One 
and  Throe  In  one,  &c.  From  natural  pictures 
arose  symbolic,  metaphoric,  and  arbitrary  signs, 
with  almost  no  resemblance  to  the  former. 
From  the  above-mentioned  hi-icen  were  de- 
rived (as  to  their  form)  the  following  and 
other  styles  of  writing :  1.  Td-ehhudn  (great- 
transmitted),  attributed  to  Shi-tcheu,  historio- 
grapher of  Tchcu-siuan-wang  (B.  C.  827-785) ; 
stiffs  angular:  found  on  ancient  coins,  seals,  vases, 
and  still  employed  in  prefaces  and  titles.  2.  Siad- 
ehhudn  (little-transmitted),  in  use  ttom  Kiing- 
fo-ts6  (Oonfucius,  B.  0.  600)  down  to  the  Han 
(B.  0.  207),  and  yet  used  in  titles  and  inscrip- 
tions. 8.  In  consequence  of  the  spread  of 
writing,  and  during  the  division  of  the  empire. 
as  well  as  owing  to  the  introduction  of  silk  and 
linen  as  writing  materials,  by  means  of  wooden 
styles  the  li-jin  (public  scribes)  introduced  the 
thick,  symmetrical,  little  connected  Lirihu  (offi- 
cial book  or  script),  under  the  Ilan.  4.  The  in- 
vention of  paper  and  the  use  of  the  pliable 
painting  brusli  gave  rise  to  the  elegant  Etai-^u 
Oight  book),  devised  bv  Ssc-tchang,  under  the 
Tsm  (8d  century  A.  D.).  Thil  is  the  pattern 
style,  rarely  used  in  print,  but,  together  with 


the  next,  most  frequently  emplof 
script,  being  caUed  Atn^-aAn  (wi 
for  prefacea,  memoranda,  and  er     - 
6.  Since  the  Han,  the  Ttka^^u  (n 
erroneously  called  graas-writing)  i 
currency  as  a  cursive  style.    The  t^mo 
of  characters  being  much  abridged,  ami 
es  indulged  in  at  the  caprice  of  writ 
the  most  puzzling  handwriting        i 
6.  The  common  b(x>k  style,  nam^ 
trodnoed  by  I Jeu-te-shing,  under  Hue  • 
century  A.  D.),  soon  after  the  fai^ 
block  types;  more  square,  stifi;  ana 
than  the  Kiai.    Although  72  sty  lei 
have  been  in  use  under  the  Tar» 
the  Mantchoo-Chinese  poem  of  7b«-H 
Uung  {6loge  de  la  tilU  de  Mcmhdemy 
Kien-umg,   empereur,   dx,,   tradvii  j 
Amiot,  Pari<s  1770)  contains  only      a 
(transmitted  or  old  letters).  The  « 
tures  of  most  sinograms  have,  lionv^ 
gone  little  alteration.    Some  have  Ub 
tionally  changed,  ideograms  and  nl 
have  been  mutually  substituted, 
tehing  (exact),  Iriai-like  characters  are 
1,  the  Mii  (vulgar,  current),  with^li^t 
or  omissions ;  2,  the  ung  (ubrid(M) 
light  literature  ;  8,  the  *d  or  *u  (firalt 
(bad)  forms.    Klaproth  gave  the  Hn^ 
vion  faults)  as  a  sup[>lement  to  Gl«       i 
Guignes.    Substitution  of  classifies 
grams,  and  variation  in  the  grouping,  u 
to  some  extent,  sanctioned  by  authoriti 
tsS  (identical  letters,  perfect  synon' 
ther  syngraros)  may  be  u«ied  at  will 
other ;  they  are  eitlier  homolo  i 

the  same  phonogram,  or  the  »..uo  < 
various  phonograms,  or  different  ^<v 
the  some  elements.  Thus  the  signs  < 
and  mouth ;  of  eye  and  to  see ;  of  tree 
herb ;  of  earth  and  hill,  clay,  moui 
field  ;  of  bird  and  hen ;  of  foot  and  tv  ^ 
are  exchangeable,  being  of  analogous  o 
A  sort  of  metonymy  called  thung  (cof 
tion)  affords  a  wide  field  for  the  sub 
even  diverging  characters;  thus,  km 
the  mouth  of  a  corpse  with  jewels,  ai 
tain)  can  be  written  with  another  pi 
han  only  in  the  sense  of  to  eat,  th« 
ceiving  the  addition  of  mouth.  Tb 
grams  Hn,  with  eye,  meaning  to  lo< 
eyes,  and  lin^  with  jewel,  meaning  be 
be  interchanged.  The  most  ancient  < 
considered  as  the;>^n  (riK>t)  form,  is  n 
lete  for  many  sinognuns.  Many  hav 
the  side  of  their  kin  (new)  form,  i 
Klaproth  gave  a  table  of  Uun-»hi  (n 
of  times),  with  one  of  the  ol>s^)Icte  elen 
another  hl-kin  thung-yung  (new-old 
ing-use),  with  both  elemental  affected.- 
writing  proceeds  from  riglit  to  left  in ' 
uinns,  or  horizontally  where  the  w; 
requires  it;  but  in  Mantchoo-Chku«i 
it  runs  from  left  to  right.  Sir  J<4m 
(Eugraphia  Sinentii)  given  a  part  of  1h 
writing  C  Transactions  of  the  Royal  i 
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flbtr,"18n;voLL)L  Onthlital^iectBridgiBaa's 
**(hwtamMf  muf  abo  be  ooDsolted.— The 
ItfM  (proMBofaitioa  of  the  eharaeten)  raries 
hiifciTint  pcrte  of  the  empire  among  theeom- 
MiBM|ile;  baft  there  are  8  prinoipal  dialects, 
Am  the  idkMB  Haelf  by  peonliar  phraseology. 
¥«•  tW  Boft  vnited  by  the  graphic  system, 
Iff  woud  eonatitate  almost  as  many  lan- 
|a|K  L  The  ibvan-hod  (common  speech), 
iMked  Umgua  mamdarina  (Portng.  man- 
Ma,  flAoer,  ftinctioDary ;  mandare,  to  com- 
■^«dor),  the  Ohinese  proper,  the  language 
4  ttl  court,  of  high  officers,  of  polite  and 

pire.  and  ver- 
lle  kinffdom: 
_  Pe-che-li,  Ki- 
MMwitir  Kan-king,  or  the  south  metropoUs). 
ill  Mphndow  and  ea^  when  compared  witli 
ftiiMS;  with  m<we  hquids  and  labials  than 
ii  itoi  poesesa ;  more  gnttoral  on  the  coasts 
dhm^m,  and  <%e-kiang ;  more  difftiae  than 
ftitnilii-«Mfi^  and  also  more  diffuse  orally 
te  ia  writing.  It  is  understood  by  the  learn- 
id  ia  Jaai,  Anam,  ^^  The  princes  of  the 
llool  aM  other  high  personages  also  speak 
HMkoQ^  lad  the  people  of  Pe-king  differ 
MMwki  la  qieech  from  those  of  Nan-king. 
1  Tks  Kftkii§'tung  mi&'kod  (Oanton  vulgar 
ipncklsr  iwib-«a  (plain  roeeoh)  of  Euang- 
M[(bolh  &aang-tung  ana  Kuang-si),  more 
iMtMstothe  nortbemera  than  the  8d  dii^ 
hetiwribed  below;  poor  in  litenur  works; 
oattrinf  the  sounds  o,  dl,  ^,  <b/  using  w  in- 
M ef  si;  interchanging  «A,  Uh^  U  in  some 
•Msli.  Worda  with  the  ji  tone  take  a  final 
i^Airli  Baptiae,  stairs,  impregnable,  are 
ymmmA  pmpitaiU^  ss'-tMs',  im^Uth-nor 
pil^4i  The  final  n^  ia  utteiM  with  a  sing- 
Ijl  asJalatton.  The  speech  of  Macao,  and 
H  wn  that  of  the  district  of  6an-on  (oppo- 
AUkidaad  of  Hong  Kong)  differ  from  the 
^fcw^iwetibed,  and  in  flact  are  sub-dialeets  of  it. 
t*  n»  Nmff'tcheu  m^hod  (Ghin-cheu  vulgar 
ipMbXor  dialect  of  Fu-kian  and  its  islands,  as 
vteB  nof  a  part  of  eastern  Kuang-tung,  and  of 
■i^  pvts  of  southern  Asia,  to  which  the 
MiBB-lftBg  ^Cbincheos)  have  emigrated.  The 
M  iriiad,  Hia-men  (sea-door,  vulgo  Amoy), 
■  tti  torritorv  of  Ohang-cheu,  one  of  the 
*9U^  and  Fn-chu^  the  first  capital,  have 
^  flair  own  sub-dUaieots.  There  are  also  4 
tfttm  AH  ^i&r  very  much  from  the  Iman- 
H  being  nasal  and  bard,  witb  many  sounds 
^w  we  cannot  represent  in  writing,  and 
*^  i  ^Bflbient  pronunciation  of  the  diarao- 
|>ii  HiDj  (Xf  these  sounds  are  given  different- 
v^ttftcoDoquial  and  in  the  reading  dialect, 
^[^ilHlof  polished  men;  in  fact,  the  2  form 
«^>  p«ailel  languages.  On  the  coasts  of 
^JBMfii  thsre  is  also  a  most  peculiar  sub-dia- 
Ij^t  The  common  Japanese  pronunciation  of 
^^pSmns  is  a  modification  of  the  Fu-kinnese, 
^yn  together  with  the  Cantonese,  is  more 
w  to  the  languages  of  neighboring  nations 
yti>e  huM'hod,  There  are  8  tones,  vis. :  a 
"%  nd  a  Aid  (a  high  and  low),  of  each  of 


the  4  huan-hod  tones  (see  aboveX  with  inter- 
vals of  an  octave.  ICeohitrst  gives  the  aom^ 
of  the  readhig  dialect  oidy.  On  the  whole, 
the  mnthem  speech  employs  many  asphralea, 
while  tlM  aouthem  dialects  delight  in  intona- 
tions, wftich  are  almost  equivalent  to  singing. 
There  are  also  some  peculiar  southern,  rino- 
grams  and  bad  variants;  for  instance,  the  Bth 
daanfic*  theu,  a  mere  gri^hic  element,  is  em- 
ployed instead  of  the  181st,  signifying  head, 
where  this  word  is  only  an  expletive  of  round 
things,  as  jd^tme,  ^n,  dimu»  $olu  (see  aboveX 
^  These  dialects  differ  so  much,  that  northern 
'fhnctionariea  need  appointed  ehh&jin  (tongue* 
men,  interpreters),  to  assist  them  in  thdi*  du- 
ties. Before  the  Bung  dynasty  each  province 
had  its  own  language.  Kang-hi  decided  that 
the  Imon-Aod  should  be  the  official  language  of 
the  whole  empire.  As  tiiere  is  little  intercourse 
between  the  provinces,  the  Chinese  not  beinff 
fbnd  of  travelhng,  and  as  tha«  are  no  scattered 
dweDings  between  villages  and  towns,  there 
are  also  very  many  tu-tat^  or  hiang-tan  (looal 
or  village  dialects,  jMit^ii),  sub-dialecte.  and  otiier 
variations,  as  in  the  Indo-Sinic  peninsula,  and 
at  least  (as  Leyden  says)  10  different  languages, 
scarcely  known  to  western  glossologists.  The 
exact  fimits  of  the  chief  dialects  are  also  but 
vaguely  known,  and  were  not  the  empire 
bound  together  by  the  chains  of  the  graphic 
system,  it  would  be  in  constant  danger  of  fill- 
ing to  pieces.  Kftmpfer  C'  Journey  to  Ji^Mn  **) 
mentions  8  languages  in  the  8  coast  provinces, 
Fn-kian,  Che-kiang:  and  Kianff-su.  Du  Halde 
n>eaks  of  that  of  Fu-ldan.  The  Catholic  mis- 
sionaries confined  their  observations  almost  ex- 
durively  to  the  district  about  Pe-ldng.  In  the 
western  provinces  tiiere  are  many  half-savage 
mountaineers  nieaking  languages  different  ftmk 
the  Chinese  malects,  as  the  Ma/w4ao  (forest 
rats),  who  are  probltbly  Thibetans;  the  Miao- 
Ue  of  Kuei-chu,  Ho-nan,  part  of  Se-chuan  and 
of  Euang-si,  subdued  in  1776 ;  the  Lo-Im  of 
Tun-nan,  speaking  Burmese;  the  Hdkhu^  in 
the  N.  E.  of  Kuang-tung.-— We  now  come  to 
the  Ohinesb  Grammar.  Tlief  words  being  unal- 
terable, there  is  no  etymology  in  our  sense  of 
the  term.  Grammatiad  relations  are  indicated 
by  partides,  and  the  essence  of  gramihar  is  al- 
together svntacdc  The  subject  precedes  tiie 
verb,  which  Is  followed  by  the  direct  and  then 
the  induect  complements.  Modifying  words 
precede  the  modified,  governed  substantives 
the  governing  verb,  secondary  propositions  the 
principals,  rersonal  pronouns,  when  they  in- 
dicate the  subject  of  the  sentence,  the  substan- 
tive verb,  or  any  other  which  is  easily  under- 
stood, are  moslly  omitted.  In  short,  as  much 
is  left  out  as  common  sense  can  eadly  supply. 
Many  words  are  made  to  serve  as  various  parts 
of  speech ;  thus,  ta  may  mean  either  great,  great- 
ness, to  magnify,  or  much.  There  are  2  dassea 
of  Ui  (worcU):  1,  thi-Uk  (ftdl  words),  verbs  called 
Hnff'US  (living  words),  and  nouns  called  ssi^Ui 
(dead  words),  or  Uing-tU  (resting  words) ;  2, 
JM-Ui  (empty  words),  particles.    Sentences  are 
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often  joined  in  the  manner  of  verses  in  songs. 
The  hu'voen  is  full  of  ellipses,  snd  yet  the  sense  is 
clear ;  witness  the  King  of  Knog-ts^  and  La6-ts^, 
and  all  books  before  the  great  confla^tion. 
The  spoken  language  is  much  more  prolix.  By 
the  simplification  of  writing,  the  compdsition  of 
words  and  particles  became  more  frequent  in  the 
huan-hod^  and  still  more  so  in  the  9iaS-ihui  (little 
talk^  of  novels,  dramas,  &c.  The  uen^Uhhang 
(style-literary)  is  that  of  commentaries,  history, 
and  science,  being  very  plain ;  while  thepdnrwen 
fdn-uuy  used  in  lighter  compositions,  is  as  pro- 
lix almost  as  the  colloouiaL  The  composition  of 
words  is  merely  mecnanical  iuxtaposition,  by 
means  of  which  the  Chinese  language  becomes 
a  rival  of  the  languages  conunonly  reputed  as 
the  richest.  The  ku^wen  has  few  compounds. 
Ambiguity  is  often  avoided  by  joining  hetero- 
phonous  synonymes ;  thusw  tad  and  ZU,  each  of 
which  has  9  different  meanmgs,  affree  in  that  of 
way,  Uidm  signifying  an  imperial  road.  Com- 
pounds signifying  estate  and  condition  are  made 
withjin  or/u,  man;  Uidng,  wright,  maker; 
htngy  artisan ;  ihet^  hand ;  for  instance :  kung- 
jin,  bow- wright ;  teheu-Hn^  ship-man  (hand) ; 
nung-fUy  plough-man;  Mui-fu^  water-carrier; 
mU'triang-finy  wood-make- man,  cabinet-maker ; 
$hU'Sh€i^  book-hand,  scribe,  &o. ;  with  kioy 
house,  family,  guild :  fang-hia,  receipt  house,  or 
U'kia^  heal-house,  medical  faculty,  physician 
(also  'i-/u,  heal-man).  Consanguinity  is  indi- 
cated by  Uhin-fu,  kindred,  neighbor,  thus: ^u- 
Uhin.  father;  pe-faiwhiUi  man),  uncle;  with 
hhieUy  tUy  ^nid:  mu-ihieii^  mother-uncle;  tehi- 
tUy  brother^s  son ;  ung-niH  (bom-girl),  sister^s 
daughter,  &c  Tse  is  sometimes  merely  eu- 
phonic, MJi'Ui  (sun -child),  day ;  fneu-Ue^  eye's 
pupil;  Fu-tsi,  master,  Confucius.  With  theu 
(head)  for  round  bodies :  ihi-thetty  stone-block ; 
jUtheUy  sun-disc,  &c.  Words  like  our  ream, 
span,  brace,  stand,  head,  sail,  score,  &o.,  expres- 
sive of  the  quantity  of  paper,  oxen,  pistols, 
arms,  cattle,  dec,  are  very  numerous,  and  are 
called  numeral  particles;  thus,  inMe  is  added 
to  tlie  number  of  houses,  rooms,  &c.,  empty  to 
that  of  slaughtered  sheep,  root  to  that  of  trees, 
ribbons,  &c. ;  jewel  numbers  oflScers,  maxim 
mysteries,  long  branch  long  things,  &c.  Col- 
lectives are  made  tlius:  /d-mH  (father-mother), 
parents;  hiung-ti  (older-younger  brother), 
brothers  ;  khin-theu  (biped-quadruped),  cattle, 
beasts,  &c. ;  khing-ehung  (light-heainr),  weight; 
yudn-lcin  (far- near),  distance,  ^.  Ilie  lists  in 
lexicons  contain  many  words  expressive  of  op* 
positcs.  Eul  expresses  diminution,  or  contempt, 
or  is  expletive,  as  *ntt2-eii/,  damseL  Many  com- 
pounds are  allegorical  and  poetical:  tkar^kiun 
(mount- prince), tiger;  tAian-^nti2(heaven-daQgh- 
ter),  swallow,  princess ;  fd-yuan  (city-gardenl 
governor ;  han-lin  (pencil-forestX  imperial  icaa- 
emy ;  thian-tse  (eali  Jilius\  emperor,  itc  To 
compounds  belong  foreign  proper  nouns :  Si- 
yung-kud  (ocean-kingdom),  Portugal ;  Ta  Liu- 
iung  (great  Luzon),  Spain;  Thian-teku  kiao 
(heavenly  master's  religionX  or  Shi-tti  kiao  (10 
or  cross-sign  religion),  Christianity.    Stanialas 


Julien  g^ves  a   mcmb  of  all 
pounds  in  Hoei-laMci  (Hiitmfv  <•■ 
craie,  Lond.   1882).— As  for  (3h 
names,  everybody's  name  is  cha      a 
stages  of  life,  even  after  death.  Thv^ 
clan  name)  precedes  the  others,  and  den 
illustrious  persons,  with  the  sufllx 
family).    The  original  pi-kiasing  (a 
names)  have  been  increased  to  4tBy 
only  82  consist  of  two  words  (Ju-mn 
after  birth  the  ju-ming  (milk  name) 
by  the  father  from  among  the  ki-tiian 
namina\  and  serves  instead  of  the 
pronoun,  as   a  more  modest  way  c 
Then  follows  the  •hu-ming  (book  i 
student;   later,   the  kuan-ming  {xm^ 
name).    With  the  kuan  (cap)  of  vir 
ferred   in  the   20th  year)  you 
girls  at  their  betrothal,  obtain    • 
tii  (title)  for  the  rest  of  life,  to  whn 
norifio  j»pithet  is  often  attached  in 
year.    This  title  is  used  instead  of 
personal  pronoun  in  addressing  per 
death  a  noki  (honor-name)   is  gi^w 
deceased,  under  which  he  is  mention 
tory.    Let  us  take  Confucius  as 
tion.    His  sing  was  Khung  ;  his  j(i- 
hill  (from  a  prominence  on  the 
commemorative  of  the  sacred  lim, 
whereon  his  mother's   prayers    obli 
grant  of  fertility) ;  the  use  of  the  1 
forbidden  as  a  profanation  and 
reading  by  J74^,  *^a  certain  one,^  « 
phrase,  '*  The  name  of  the  holy  tead 
De  passed  in  silence."    Ilis  ts6  wk* 
(middle-sacred,  he  being  the  seci 
sons  of  his  father) ;  his  ho^i  Ni-fu 
ter),  which  was  exchanged  for  A*-« 
prince),  then  for  Sianr%K\ng  (ancient 
for   Wen-^iuan-uang  (prophet-kingl, 
Tehi-^ian-^hing  (most  ancient  s^t). 
fU'tMiy  9T  Khung-ts^  was  altered  into 
fticius.    The  original  family  name  of 
which  is  called  to  rule  over  Thian-ku 
below,  or  China^  by  thian-ming  (eali . 
Dei  gratia)  is  often  retained,  but 
ly  replaced  by  pompous  epith     ,       i 
dory;   Ming^    splendor;    Tth^ngy  ■ 
China  is  now  called  Thai-t»hing-kui  \ 
rorum  imperivm),  while  the  old       \m} 
nation  lehina  ( China  of  the  Pun 
take^  (torn  the  family  name  of  th«  . 
nastv,  especially  from  the  emperor  JSd 
the  builder  of  the  great  wall,  24((  to 
Dflringhis  reign,  the  emperor  is  ni 
designated  either    as  noang-ti  (r 
Augustus),  or  Thian-tse  (heaven's 
shdng-hoang-ti  (now-up  niigesty),  wv. 
dressed  by  various  titles.   Since  that  fir 
ti,  the  emperors  have  monopolized  the  i 
of  the  first  personal  pronoun,  as  th< 
rulers  and  newspaper  writers  do  **n 
2,000  years  the  emperors  have  c     sei 
accession  a  symbolic  expression  a»  • 
instance,  Khang-hi  (deep  peace),  a* 
(heavenly  shield),  ^cc  These  may  Im 
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eoBNqocBoe  of  gnat  eveiits,  and  senre  as  nien" 
if^(iimiial  titles)  with  the  sexagenary  cycle,  for 
Arooological  data.  After  death  the  emperor  re- 
Qeires  the  iM^tle)  expressive  of  his  fortune  or 
miaakj;  thus,  Fei-^  (dethroned  emperorXShing- 
a^hun^'Wei^  -m^  hoang-ti  (holy,  yirtuons, 
ifine,  deserving,  learned,  warlike  emperor), 
gliimg4iUn{^kudng^ia6  hoang-tl  (venerable,  glo- 
liMi^  merdful  emperor) ;  the  former  abridged  to 
Wm4^  the  latter  to  Ming-ti.  They  also  receive 
widM  (temple  names),  preserved  in  the  hall 
flfoiMBtorB.  Snch  are  Shi-UH  (dynasty's  fore- 
fitinr),  Tdkmg-Utinq  (perfecter  of  exaltation), 
AeL,nonrring  in  the  dynasties;  so  that  emperors 
cf  thewDe  name  are  distinguished  by  prefix- 
bf  On  Dime  of  the  dynasty.  The  milk  names 
cf  «Dp«ors  are  held  sacred ;  thus,  for  instance, 
^■Dogrtms  hiuan-^i  rblue  spark),  forming  the 
wSkmMoi Khaim-hi  (1662-1722),  were  print- 
id  dviBg  his  long  reign  in  a  mutilated  form,  and 
is  lus  dictionary  the  classific  hiuan^  previously 
the  96tb,  was  promoted  to  the  95th  place. — 
Q«offtthieal  names  are  mostly  compounds  of 
vmOMioCiDg  qualities  or  events.  The  char- 
letMi  of  water  (85th  pu),  mountain  (46th), 
towa(ittd),  kc.j  are  often  added,  for  the  sake 
cfifttdiitt ambiguity;  e.  g.:  ffoang-hOy  yellow 
rinr,  *U-M,  bbu^  river ;  Bieu-lung-ho,  9  dra- 
ifmfnnt;  EwhAan,  gold  mount ;  San-tshian- 
ab^Spei^  mount;  Shun-thian/tl  (Inclined 
i^«raii  containing  the  north  residence  (Pe- 
tifif  tad  Eiang-ning  fH  (river's  quiet  circle), 
ti»  loath  rendenoe  (Nan-king),  &c.  See  Ed. 
BMjWofWMfUitftf  ae%  nami  ancieru  et  moder- 
mimtUtm^  Se^dam  V empire  ChinoU  (Paris, 
IMS).— The  Chinese  have  been  and  still  are 
kaown  mider  many  names  taken  from  the  impe- 
nd djaaities ;  as,  ^aTi^'in  (Han-men,  163  B.  0. 
torn  A.  D.),  Thang-jin  (A.  D.  618-904),  Ming- 
^(1S68-1647),  and  now  Tthing-jin,  from  the 
niiiig  Mantchoo  dynasty.  Beside  the  above- 
M^ooed  names  of  Oiiina,  wo  mention  the  fol- 
l<>viBg:  liMu,  in  Ptolemy  Ocimu  ;  Arab.  Jin; 
Sfmn^MahO' China;  Hindoo,  Morchin;  Rus- 
■ttiiUsi;  ManUihoOjAbhaiFejergi;  Chinese, 
Jmim-kia  (under-sky) ;  Mongol,  7'dgri  un  do- 
^/Ronian,  Seriea  (silk  country).— -Grammat- 
iflil  raider  is  unknown,  the  sex^s  being  desig- 
xtMby/it, £ather, mH^  mother;  nan,  male,  'niS, 
ftntk:  thus,yi2^n,  man;  ^niujin,  woman; 
••••W  Tmak  child),  son  ;/w;/ii,  man  and  wife. 
The  su^  of  animals  are  indicated  by  met^ 
■tie;  hung^  noble ;  In^  bull ;  females  hypin,  mi 
(*^I^ts:  meU'tanjOUTpcBoniamoutan);hvnis 
h^mg,  male,  teh^  heo.  The  plural  num- 
Mriiniosdy  recognized  bv  the  construction  (as 
nidi  in  English),  or  noted  by  prefixing  tehung^ 
"^people;  tehu,  each,  several ;  ihu,  multitude; 
l^miich;  or  suffixing  kiai,  all,  together; 
**V) each;  kian,  full ;  tiL,  full  (prefixed,  tu  means 
jjjperial  court)  ;  or  by  repeating  the  noun  ;  or 
^collective  names,  such  as  tdng,  class,  guild ; 
'^wpHyA  sort :  ffang-thang-tdng^  Hong  mer- 
^^'y/ei-lui^  robbers  {latronum  genua) ;  H-pH, 
■*^gner8  (ezterarum  genus).  Pronouns  receive 
•m  tt  a  mark  of  the  plural.    Some  nouns  are 


used  with  oertdn  numerals :  4  seas  or  king- 
doms, regions,  limits;  6 grains;  9 provinces;  100 
dans,  magistrates,  professions,  &c. ;  100  or  10,- 
000  tilings,  instead  of  all.  Categories  of  cases 
are  indicated  by  prepositions  or  postpositions;  by 
the  auxiliary  verb  yeti^  to  have,  for  to  be ;  or  by 
position.  The  nominative  precedes,  but  a  de- 
pendent noun  follows ;  e.  g,^  ti-tad  min  shu  (ter- 
rm  virtus  proereat  arbaree).  The  vocative  is 
indicated  by  subjoining  Uai^'o;  the  genitive,  by 
being  before  the  nominative,  or  by  adding  tchi. 
or  in  the  ku-tpen^  ti ;  thus,  min-tchi  li  (papula 
vis) ;  tdrhio-tchi  taS  (magna  seienti-a  tia) ;  tung- 
/ang  tsing-ti  she  ye  (orientalium  regianum  vi- 
ridis  tmperatoris  domus  est),  A  peculiar  usage 
is  exhibited  in  '^l-pei  tshieu  {unius  poculi  tinum^ 
instead  of  p&eulum  vint).  The  accusative  fol- 
lows the  verb  in  a  simple  sentence  :  Shdng  had 
shen  (superior  amat  vtrtutem)  ;  TsS  jl  td-mia6 
(Cor^ueius  intracit  magnum  templum).  Some 
writers  use  'tu,  hu^  as  marks  of  the  accusa- 
tive :  Se  hu  thian  tv-tehi  Man  (replet  [tov\  cali 
terT'ogue  intervallum) ;  or  ^  (derived  from 
the  verb  to  employ) :  kiun^tse  (nobilis)  y-jin 
(humanitatem)  tshun  (servat)  sin  (in  earde^ 
animo).  Cases  of  direction,  of  place,  of  aim, 
dec,  with  the  verbs  tsdi  (in-esse),  tehd  (hospitari 
aliquem^  stop  with  somebody),  /an  (reaire\  lieu 
(Jluere\  thui  (redire  ex).  tchhH  (exire\  ji  (in- 
gredt),  Hu  (ire%  govern  tne  prepositions  'iu,  yH^ 
At«,  tehu ;  for  instance  :  hiai  (omnes)  *iu  (op- 
tant)  li  (stare)  Hu  toang-iehi  (in  reg-is)  tchhao 
(aula).  Instead  of  the  locative  verb,  to  be  in. 
the  verb  yed  (has,  contains)  is  used :  phao  yeu 
fei  ju  (the  kitchen  contdnsfat  meat) ;  hieu  yed 
feimd  (the  stable  contains  fat  horses);  min  yeti 
hi  ssi  (the  people  have  the  color  of  hunger) ;  yi 
yeH  ngo-phiad  (campi  tenent/ame  neeatos).  Tne 
dative  and  ablative  are  expressed  by  the  prepo- 
sition HtL  to,  till,  toward,  from,  with ;  by  tse^ 
from ;  and  by  tshung,  to  follow,  &c. ;  exomples: 
hai  Hd/U'tchi  tad  (aberrare  a  patr-is  via) ;  shu 
tsS  shdng  shu  kid  ye  (libri  a  supra  scribuntur 
deorsum),  "What  might  be  called  the  instru- 
mental case  is  expressed  by  ^,  thus :  ^-min  li 
u>ei  (per  populi  vim  facere) ;  ye-y  hi  ji  (noctem 
per  eantmuare  diem)^  &c.  Adjectives  precede 
the  nouns :  p^  md^  white  horse  and  horses ;  shing 
jin,  holy  man  and  men ;  but  follow  when  used 
as  predicates :  jin  ngd,  lipu  ngd^  man  bad,  law 
not  bad  (is).  The  sufi&xes  ieJU,  ti  make  adjec- 
tives :  hhiang-tch^  endowed  with  force,  strong. 
So  tehi:  hian-shing-tchi  hhiun,  wise  and  holy 
princes;  yung-te-tehi  hing^  constant  exercise  in 
virtue.  Sometimes  an  inteijection  separates 
the  adjective  or  concludes  the  phrase  :  td-tsai 
^ian  '«,  great  O  word !  td-tsai  shin-jin-tchi 
tao,  great  0  holy  man's  virtue  (way)!  yeu- 
yeu  td  tsaiy  to  have,  to  have  great  0 1  meaning 
O  greatness  of  abundance  I  (300  ceremonies  and 
8,000  usages).  The  comparative  is  expressed 
by  position  or  by  the  particles  'jw.  Aw,  prae; 
iuy  sicut,  before  'i,  magis,  plus ;  thus :  Tihun 
hu  jin-tche.  m&  Hang  Hu  meu-tse  (of  all  which 
of  man  nothing  more  precious  than  eye's  pupil) ; 
jin  mu  ta  ^ian  ioang-tshin  (man  nothing  worse 
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can  do  than  forget  parents) ;  tehi'Jo6  (this)  pi 
(compared  with)  nd-kS  (that)  hoan  kao  (still 
high ).  The  superlative  is  formed  by  repetition, 
or  results  from  the  construction,  or  from  parti- 
cles (tehi^  highlj  ;  $hin^  rerj  ;  UHi,  much)  : 
tehi  pu  jin^  highly  not  human  (inhuman)  ;  Uke- 
A  tiHi-had^  this  method  much  good  (best); 
yuan^van  khi-yuan^  deep,  deep  its  depth; 
fian-*nti2  kiu  thijin-tehi  td4un  ye^  man-woman 
marriage  men^s  greatest  bond  is  'pjin  win  *Ke- 
Uhi  ling  (man  100  things  of  reasonable — man 
is  most  reasonable  of  adl  things). — Seventeen 
cardinal  numerals  serve  for  ul  numeraticnu 
They  are  of  8  kinds  as  to  their  names  (the  com- 
mon 1  and  2  for  the  sexagenary  cyde),  and  of  S 
kinds  as  to  characters  (tu-ntM-tsQ,  viz.:  1, 
Hudn  pen-ti  (radicals)  of  the  ku'tcen  and  in 
common  use ;  2^  ^^i  tiS-ti  (great),  composed  of 
homophonous  smograms,  employed  to  control 
the  former ;  8,  koa  tnA-ti  (flowery  ponderals),  or 
Su'Uheu  md  (8u-tcheu*s  weight),  cursive,  mer- 
cantile, compendious ;  4  and  5,  koa  kta-Ui  [of 
the  denary  and  duodenary  cycle,  by  whose  com- 
bination Nan  devised  the  sexagenary  cycle, 
2637  B.  C,  used  for  counting,  together  with 
the  nien-hod  (year-titles,  see  above),  years,  the 
week  of  60  days,  and  the  months  of  the  quin- 

?|uennial  lunar  cycle],  consisting  of  the  tihCkan 
10  stems)  or  ihien-kan  (heaven-stems),  and  of 
the  12  ixrchi  (terrestrial  branches),  for  counting 
the  12  hours  of  the  natural  day  and  the  signs 
of  the  zodiac.  (See  Ideler,  Ud)er  die  Zeitreek- 
nung  der  Chin€$en^  Berlin,  1887.)  The  com- 
mon numeral  words  are :  H  (yi),  1 ;  ^2,  2 ;  Mtiy 
8;  ts^,  4;  V  (wti),  6;  1&,  6;  Uhi,7;  pd,S; 
kieU,  9;  sAf,  10;  p^,  100;  tshiait,  1,000;  ««fn, 
10,000;  j^,  100,000;  tcMo,  1,000,000;  king, 
10,000,000;  kai,  100,000,000.  Numbers  are 
expressed  by  placing  the  multipliers,  or  1,  before 
10, 100, 1,000,  &c.,  and  subjoining  the  addition- 
al ;  thus,  1868 is  H-Uhian pd-pi ^u-thlpdil  thou- 
sand, 8  hundred,  5  ten,  8).  In  the  ku-wen  10  is 
also  expresjted  by  iHn  (decade),  and  the  single 
positions  are  joined  by  peu  (to  have,  here  ngni- 
fying  also).  The  weight  characters  are  written 
horizontally  from  left  to  right,  by  superscribing 
tlie  coefficients,  and  expressing  our  intermediate 
zero  by  ling.  In  the  iu-piad  (logarithm  tables) 
made  by  the  Jesuits  at  tne  onler  of  Khang-hi, 
the  sinograms  are  arranged  in  the  European 
manner  and  with  the  zero.  The  Zru-teen  has  no 
ordinals,  which  are  made  in  the  kuan-hod  by 
prefixing  ti  (order)  to  the  cardinals,  and  k&  (each) 
for  distributives.  The  adverb  **  times'^  is  ex- 
pressed by  sufllxing  Ui  (in  the  kuan-hod). 
Double,  treble,  &c.,  multiplicatives  are  repre- 
sented by  specific  characters  or  by  proper  words. 
Shing  (2  pairs)  is  used  for  4  in  speaking  of  car- 
riages, arrows,  birds.  In  enumerating  things^ 
the  following  method  is  used:  from  1st  to  2d, 
thdng  (upper),  hid  (lower) ;  from  Ist  to  8d, 
ihdng.ehvng  (middle,  2d),  and  hia;  from  Ist  to 
4th,  the  4  first  characters  of  the  y-king  (see 
below):  Hunn,  1;  heng,  2;  li,  8;  ehing,  4; 
from  1  to  10  the  characters  of  the  denary  cycle, 
fl-um  1  to  12  those  of  the  duodenary,  and  by 


connecting  both  eydaa,  the  ordinakvp  to 
mostly  in  chronology;  from  1  to  9 :  aUa^-dU 
Ist;  ehung-ihdng,  2d;  hid-skanf,  8d;  Alt' 
chung,  4th  lehunf-chung,  Sth ;  ktd-tkuna^  < 
ihdng-hid,  7th ;  chung-hid,  8th ;  hid-hid,       d- 
Of  personal  prononni  there  are  for  the  lia»  ■ 
son  4  in  the  Jeu-wen,  5  in  the  kuan-kod  (maL 
being  common  to  both) ;  for  the  id,  6 
ters  (only  8  words)  in  the  h^-wen,  1  in  t      i 
hod;  for  the  8d,  4  in  the  ihinreiir  1  in  iimii 
hod.     Tehin  (I,  we)  is  nsed  exc        <      li> 
emperor.     The  plural  signs  aiv  .  ■ 

Ung,  p^i,  mii,  men  ;  thus,  ngd-Ung,  i»e  K 
(notes  aiutree).    The  genitive  mark  maka 
sessives :  tsai  thien  ngd-teng  fu-^Ae  (whb 
heaven  [in]  our  father).    Eiiqnetta  ol 
bids  the  use  of  the  personal  prononnt ;  « 
sions  of  modesty,  humility,  veneration, : 
ed  by  tiie  degree  of  honor  due  to  the  y^ 
being  nsed  in  their  stead.    Thus  hkien^ 
means  ''I  Confticius,*^  as  explained  above: 
ytn,  little  man,  would  be  nsed  by  a  pr 
stead  of  the  personal  pronoun  I.    A  vak 
prince  would  say  tchin^  subject,  as  emiiva 
^I,  subject;*^  a  pupil  sneaking  to  bis 
saya,  Uehia,  thie^  instead  of  ''If  s     .  m 
mentatoror  one  differing  in  opiniou       ■ 
"weakhead.*^  In  speaking  with  Kindred,  u 
of  the  pronoun,  one  says  fi^d-tio^i,  (I)  ^ 
one;"  nad-fiirjin,(})''tht  little  raannikia ; 
superiors,  UtjA^in,  (I)  **  sinful  man."  Old  i 
vated  persons  denote  themselves  as  la^, 
^ old  gentleman  f  savants,  hil^-eeng,  (I)  ^  tc 
lx>m.^'  Some  dignitaries  say^^^  (I)  ^i 
tropolis  f  pkn-teheuAT)  "  my  imperial  dty 
I,  the  governor).    Fu-iMk  or  iu  (thoa  or  ji 
**  master."     Speaking  to  the  emperor,  uirim 
foot-stool,  or  tehhao-thing,  court- palaee : 
other  persons,  hiung^  (you)  older  orotl 
ni^n-htung,  older  in  years;   lad  Han- 
wife  friend ;  lad^e,  old  father,  doctoi  ^ 
kid,  noble  four-span,  air ;   td-lao-ye,  grab 
£ather,  monseigneur (Latin,  if n tor;  Span 
Italian,  eeflor,  eignor).    Etiquette  is  i 
exacting  in  regard  to  possessives.    1 
family  (instead  of  my,  mineX  kia-fu^ 
father   (paterfamilias^  my  father);    to  . 
or  inferiors^  Ae-ti,  house-younger-brotl 
brother);  tao-^nitl,  little  girl  (mv  da 
mao-Uhi,  little  woman  ^my  wife);  sm« 
little  (my)  servant ;  piyeu,  humble  (my) 
pi'kHOy  little  (my)  fatherland ;  Uian-A^m, 
(my)  hand ;  han-Me,  cold  (my)  house ;  ling^ 
noble  (thy,  your)  older  brother ;  ling-tM 
noble  venerable  (tliy  father)  ;  ling-tManm. 
noble  court  (thy  mother) ;  Ung-ai,  the 
love  (thy  marriageable  daughter);  /iiic- 
kin^  noble  1,000    ^Id  pieces    (thy  t 
while  a  child) ;  kvet^thung-mien^  costl>  o. 
fcBT  (thy  equal  in  age) ;  kuei-yang,  cocU> 
ness  (thy) ;  Uun-pi,  honored  (thy)  |)encil ; 
kid,  honored  carriage  (your  lordship);  ha^ 
sublime  hand  (thy  or  your  skill,  talent);  mm 
ming-^u,  sublime  bright  spirit  (thy  genii 
Demonstratives:  %hi,  the;  Uhl,  Ue^  ssf,/«^ 
these ;  pi,  that,  those ;  in  the  kuam-kod: 
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Uiit  That  I  -WDMi  wished  is  (that  is  what  I  wish- 
ij).  The  charaoten  often  vaiy.  Bebtiyes  of 
pmoniare  icki^  tehi;  of  persons  and  thinfls, 
m^fi,  Ai  (or  ^ot)  jin  teM^  jin  heng  *ai  tehi^ 
Lra  men  who,  men  always  love  him.  Jin-tchi 
m  M^,  Men  which  make  way  Tthe  role  men 
^).  Ki-tdpA'tu  (or  jfiu)  tee^i  'iu^n.  Self 
ffliftiiot  wiahest,  do  not  to  men.  Interroga- 
te: 8^^  «Mf-Aian/  What  worthier  than 
(i)  WIN  (man)  ?  Examples  of  reciprocal,  inter- 
Mtirft,  and  indefinite  pronouns  are :  FurHn 
iM-'A,'iaji  hiujin'^  tcki;  hia  pi-t$^hoeiy  eul 
m  jm  loei-tcht^  Male-men  (mankind)  first 
tiMBMfM  disrespect,  and  then  men  disrespect 
tkm;  ftmilies  ^dynasties)  first  themselyes  ruin, 
ndtfaiBmen  nun  them.  Sh&  wei  tdf  What  does 
(w)fmit  *  U^pi  tehi  shui-U^  I  not  know  whose 
am  E66  wH  Khung-tBi  yu^  Somehody  ad- 
dnaed  Oonfodns  (and)  spake.  Hiid  ytidn,  M6 
Wk^mWAyhMpi  hhiH  {Aliqui  dbseenerunt, 
tS&k  afjffommaverunty  alii  dbiverunt^  alii  nan 
Amrnfy  Meijin^  every  man; /an,  whoeyer, 
wintofer,  every :  lUn-M^  m^,  tt^li^  Evenr 
boiBMiQf  it  be)  premeditated,  then  snocee^ 
— Thi  m§4m  (jvan^  words^  or  hi^Ue  (moved 
WQidi),  tciIn,  are  such  by  their  position,  and 
aniithar  liiiiple  or  compound;  as  Uhiang-Uey 
woQid^HUI,  to  ii\jnre;  wdng-ji^  pass-return, 
to  iDtir;  jib^ldn,  flood-overfiow,  to  inundate, 
4k;  oreoQective:  $ing-h6y  be  bom,  fiow, 
■nimf  to  live ;  or  allegorical :  tahii-Uy  to 
■onUli^ti  meaning  to  die.  The  verb  sub- 
iMife  is  omitted  wherever  the  sense  is  plain 
vitto  it)  or  it  is  indicated  by  the  expletives 
fiftAifW  expressed  by  the  demonstrative  M ; 
thai:  Kha^m'tehi  U-fung  (prineip-wn  virttts 
mUa);  H-tehi  Hu  ye:  tehi;  kir^tehi  Hu  yi: 
Mi  i^uiuttatii  ineultiy  nneeri;  prcesentiM 
taipmi  ineuUiy  astuti);  fin-tchi-sht,  sse-Uhin- 
iU  y^  {^idaii»  fructtu  iervire  parentibui). 
Afltiwbwig  is  expressed  by  fjoei  (Jaeere);  the 
I^wchf  mmV,  by  yeii;  being  in  a  place,  by 
tei;  M^  Ujin  wei  mei  (rustica  virtue  est  ama- 
^);  yeii  foU'hid  (tunt  rum  student — there 
M  an  who  study  not) ;  tsdi  hid-^uei  (esse  hur 
9iiigniM).  Many  actions  are  denoted  by  the 
IMl  veiiMi  teei  and  yeu  ;  thus,  wei  tu  (to  do 
t^vu),  to  administer.  In  conversation,  td  (to 
;W)  forms  many  idiotisms:  td-lHi  (strike- 
wMbt),  to  thunder;  td-ti  (strike-sneeze),  to 
yw;  td-lu — battre  le  ehemin  ;  td-hoa  (stnke- 
■^•n),to  tell  a  lie;  td  sse  w&i  (strike  lion's 
^X  to  preach.  A  periphrastic  passive  is 
^nvd  with  kian  (videre)y  and  in  the  kuan-?iod 
"•^th  other  verbs:  hUin-pad  (videre'tueri)^ 
tobedflfeoded.  Oausatives  are  made  by  aux- 
™»|ii  meaning  to  do,  to  command  (/aire 
/■••XtoseDd;  reflectives  (semet)  by  tsS  (self), 
'^podlly  by  eiajig  (each  other).  Frequent 
{Jetties  are  kdn  (audere),  neng  and  khd  (to 
2*^),«»  (to  command),  had  (to  be  diligent^ 
""iDd  jnidii  (to  choose),  yao  and  tsiang  (to  be 
^^^\  and  others  in  the  huan-had  which 
■•A  the  mood  and  tense,  or  give  a  specific  sense 
to  other  verbs.    The  indicative  is  plain.    The 


imperative  is  understood  from  the  construction, 
but  is  expressed  in  the  huan-hod  ;  thus,  nl^ui^ 
ihou  speak.  Prohibition  is  denoted  by  pii^ 
wSy  wu  (all  meaning  no,  not),  or  joined  to  the 
verb  tshing  (noli,  nolito);  thus:  Wang/  tiding- 
tou  had  nao-yting  (King,  do  not  love  smidl 
power).  Coiiditionality  results  from  the  con- 
structioUj  or  is  pointed  oi^t  by  sai  (jjuamvis\ 
heUyfti^j%  thdng  (if),  the  condition  preceding, 
and  sometimes  foUowed  b^  tse  (then)A?)^  Tnever- 
theless,  indeed),  dec.  Wang  ytA:  Mo  y-li  V 
Md;  td-fa  yui:  Ho  ff-li  ^u-kia  (Bex  dixit: 
Quomodo  Ineror  ex  regno;  magni  viri  dieunt: 
Qwmodo  lueramur  fro  familia).  The  Latin 
utinam  is  characteristically  expressed  in  the 
huan-hod  by  hen-p^-H^  (oderitn  non  assegui). 
All  verbs  become  nouns^  as  subjects;  and  with 
thepreposition^,gerundiids;thus:  Tehung-jlpS^ 
«A{,  tehung-yi  pH-tshin^  ^  see  (All  day  not  eat, 
all  night  not  sleep,  meditating).  Participles 
are  made  by  suffixing  teh^  (g^i)y  and  by  the 
auxiliary  verb  iho  (can).  The  tenses  are  evi- 
dent from  the  construction,  or  are  marked  by 
adverbs  or  other  verbs  0n  the  huan-hod  the 
past  tense  by  obscured  verbs);  the  past  by 
prefixing  tehhang  (to  experience),  yeii>  (to  have), 
hi,  %  tsheng  (now,  formelrly) ;  the  future  by  the 
preposition  tsiang^  or  verb  i^eng  (to  be  wilUng) ; 
thus:  Jin  tsiang-siang'shi  (Men  will  each  other 
eat).  The  immediate  future  is  denoted  by  tHetH^ 
ye  (immediately),  and  in  the  huan-hod  sometimes 
by  the  past  with  the  suffix  liad.  Personal  pro- 
nouns, or  appellatives,  when  subjects,  are  usually 
expressed  in  the  huan-hod^  but  not  in  the  hurwen. 
Aaverbs  (and  nouns  may  be  used  as  such)  are 
often  separated  from  the  words  they  qualify. 
Verbs  qualifying  other  verbs  always  precede 
tiiem.  The  repetition  of  a  word  shows  conti- 
nuity, or  energy,  or  plurality,  but  sometimes 
alters  the  meaning.  Two  negations  affirm. 
Words  of  relation  are  either  prepositions  or  post- 
positions. iTu-tfftfn  prepositions  are:  Hu^  in, 
ad,  versus ;  yu^  the^same,  and  pro ;  hu^  almost 
the  same,  and  usque ;  tchu^  ah,  post,  cum,  &c; 
'it^  versus,  cum ;  tse^  ex,  de ;  tshung^  a,  de,  &c. 
Postpositive  nouns  governing  the  genitive: 
ehungy  middle;  nei,  inward;  ^uei,  outward; 
shang^  Aia,  dec,  the  genitive  mark  tehi^  the  in- 
strumental y.  Example :  Lin-tehung  purfnai  sin 
(SylwB  ijirmedio  non  venditur  lignum).  There 
are  few  conjunctions.  There  are  many  inters 
rogative  inteijections.  IJjaculations  of  allure- 
ment or  repulsion  are  often  graphic.  Ono- 
matopoetic  sounds,  however,  have  sinograms 
even  in  the  .classic  books ;  thus,  alluring  birds, 
ing-ing^  hiai^hiaiy  po-po^  &c.  The  final  parti- 
cles are  more  frequent  than  in  other  languages, 
and  although  they  do  not  affisct  the  sense  of  the 
phrases,  they  keep  them  asunder,  articulate  the 
parts  of  periods,  or,  at  least,  round  them. — ^The 
Ohikxsx  Litbratubb  is  the  most  ancient,  most 
characteristic,  most  consistent,  least  interrupt- 
ed, most  varied,  and  most  voluminous  of  alL 
The  government  encourages  it  by  defraying 
the  expenses  of  publication  of  great  works, 
especially  on  histoty,  philology,  arts,  and  sd- 
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encefl ;  and  by  giving  them  to  libraries,  high 
functionaries,  and  institutions  of  learning.  The 
onljT  means  of  acquiring  office,  honors,  and 
emoluments,  ia  by  proficiency  in  letters.  Schools 
abound  through  the  empire,  affording  cheaply  the 
best  instruction.  The  press  is  free,  being  only 
restricted  from  publishing  licentious  and  revo- 
lutionary books,  th^  authors  and  promulgators 
of  which  are  subject  to  the  severest  punbhment, 
even  to  death.  Khian>lung,  a  great  Mtecenas, 
VKcntenced  several  writers  to  death,  and  their* 
families  to  banishment  Thousands  of  small 
volumes  circulate  in  all  the  towns.  Every  distin- 
guished man  has  a  library.  The  expense  of 
printing  is  often  defrayed  by  subscription.  8u- 
chu-fu  is  prominent  among  the  cities  as  a 
book  emporium.  Works  on  history,  geography, 
ethics,  government,  laws,  and  the  language, 
abound  more  than  those  on  other  subjects; 
tlie  speculative  sciences,  on  the  contrary, 
are  neglected.  Tlio  most  illustrious  patrons 
of  learning  were  the  emperors  Wen-ti  (180 
-167  B.C.),  during  whose  reign  i)aper,  ink, 
and  pencil  were  invented  and  the  nien-hao  in- 
troduced (see  above) ;  Wu-ti  (141-86),  founder 
of  the  first  library ;  Biuen-ti,  fosterer  of  the  can- 
onical hooka,  and  Tuon-ti  (died  82  B.  C),  all  of  the 
Han;  Ming-ti  (A.  D.  68-76),  who  introduced 
Buddhism  ;  Won-ti,  a  Sung;  Wu-ti,  a  Liang; 
Won-ti,  a  Sui ;  Tai-tsung,  a  Thanff  (626),  re- 
viser of  the  laws;  Sui-tsu  (Kublai,  founder 
of  the  Mongol  dynasty  Yuen,  1279^,  a  friend  of 
astronomy,  burner  of  the  books  of  the  Tao-sse ; 
Shi-tsung  (181 1),  who  ordered  the  translation  of 
Oonfacius  into  Mongolian;  Shun-shi,  the  1st 
l^ntchoo  (1644),  instructed  by  the  Jesuit  Adam 
Schdl,  president  of  the  mathematical  tribunal : 
his  son  Khan-hi  (Shi-tsu,  1661-1722)  ordered 
a  survey  of  his  empire  by  the  Jesuits,  wrote 
on  geometry  in  Mantchoo,  endeavored  to  arouse 
the  Chinese  to  progress,  fostered  education,  or- 
dered the  best  Chinese  and  Mantchoo  diction- 
aries to  be  printed,  as  well  as  works  on  the  ex- 
act sciences  by  the  Jesuits,  founded  a  chemical 
laboratory,  improved  the  astronomical  observa- 
tory, was  especially  familiar  with  Gkrbillon  and 
Bouvet,  and  wrote  many  poems ;  Khian-lung 
(1786-'09),  grandson  of  the  preceding,  an  au- 
thor, founded  4  libraries,  and  republished  many 
good  works.  Xylography  and  typography  date 
from  A.D.  950.  No  history  of  Cbineee  literature 
has  yet  been  written ;  notices,  however,  may  be 
found  in  the  writings  of  nnologuea,  ^ipecially 
in  De  Guignes*  Bevue  ds  la  littirature  Chinoue^ 
in  the  MhmoireB  de  VaeademU  des  irucriptioniy  in 
Bridgman^s  ^'  Chrestomathy,*'and  in  various  peri- 
odicfus.  The  want  of  space  forces  ns  to  be  very 
concise,  to  depart  sometimes*  from  strict  adher- 
ence to  the  catalo^e  of  the  4  libraries,  to 
chronology,  and  to  rigorous  classification. — ^The 
Yang-ting  me-fu  tHuan-thu  ttung-mu  {CfUalo- 
gu$  4  hiblioihecarum\  giving  a  synopsis  of  78,- 
627  volumes  (in  1818),  to  be  extended  to  160,- 
000,  a  library  in  itself,  divides  all  works  into  4 
classes:  canonical,  historical,  pedagogical,  and 
eathetic.   L  dasfioa  (so-called)  in  10  tectiona. 


The  ^  U'hing  (6  Canons,  or  tm^ 
able,  and  sublime  Doctrines)  wa\>i 
(Transformations),  the  oldest  of  all  k 
attributed  to  Fu-hi  (about  2800  B.v/. 
what  later),  commented  on  by  Wen-i 
er  of  theTchen  (1180),  and  by  his  •« 
wang,    arranged  by  Confucius  (boi 
C);    it  consists  of  combinations  o 
(both  principles :  one  symbolized  by 
tal  line,  for  activity;  the  other  hj 
mpted  parallel,  for  passivity)  in  m 
figures);  thirdly,  in  pa-iua  (8  < 
blematic  of  the  following  cat 
generation,  ether,  north-west;  o«^ 
west:  fire,  heat^  south;   lightnii 
sound  and  heat,  rigidity,  east;  wiuu. 
south-east ;  water,  cold,  north ;  i 
lidity,  weight,  north-east;  eartli,  c 
dryness,  south-west) ;  fourthly,  ther 
bined  in  64  emblems,  in  as  many  d 
ringing  the  changes  on  these  they  \ 
as  ethical  and  political  keys  to  e: 
gony  from  yin  and  yang  (the  r      i 
nrinciples),  by  logomancy,  diviw     j 
(thagio    lines,  89th    classified  by 
There  are  about  12460  treatises  on 
by  P.   Regis ;    German  by    Moiu, 
extracts  bv  Gaubil.)    2.  Shu-hing  (A 
cording  the  maxims,  decrees,  and 
tions  of  the  emperors  Yao  (2S5T 
Humane,  Shun  the  Charitable,  Tn  1 
founder  of  the  Hia  (2207)  ;  of  thto  i 
well  as  of  that  of  the  Shang(1766)  i 
(1122)  until  Ping-wang  (770).     Its 
were  collected  by  Confbcius;  it  dei 
empire  (  Yu-Tcung  chapter)  and  sy 
emmcnt ;  contains  vows  to  Shang-  u  \i 
Crod^  before  battle ;   admonishes  ; 
manity,    by  examples.     (French    u 
1770,  4to.)     8.  Shi'hing  (Chants) 
profound  on  moral  sentiments,  pu 
private  acts  (such  as  harvesting, 
m  4  chapters  (Kuo-fang,  national  u 
ya,  minor  eulogies ;  Ta-ya,  great  eul 
imperial  sacrifices),  subdivided  inu 
rhyme ;  praising  the  good,  censui 
Some  are  fantastic,  probably  inte.|^ 
lectcd  by  Confucius.   (Latin  by  ]>»  * 
(rerman  by  Mohl,  French  by  Julien ; 
Euai,  1828.)  4.  Li-ki  (Ritual,  Mir 
ity),  attributed  in  part  to  Chau-kui 
commentary  by  2  brothers  Tai ;  it  0( 
teachings  of  Confucius  on  every  ac^ 
age ;  admonitory  to  patience,  Ac    1 
terpolated  and  not  entirely  o1 
the  norm  of  the  Pe-king  board  ui 
the  6  boards  of  governmental  de]     u 
the  basis  of  the  religion  of  the  v«aj 
preaches  reverence  to  parents,  hofk« 
tors  by  good  actions,  also  the  oorred 
rents  by  the  sons.    6.   Chun-4$leu  (I 
tumn),  enlivening  and  reproving  like 
sons  respectively ;  recording  events  f 
wang  down  to  660,  drawn  by  Con 
morials  of  his  native  region  Lu  i 
tang),  comparing  the  bad  with  pr 
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rokni  With  t]ieiS%ii-K9i^  it  const^tates  ancient 

hiitocy,  to  whkh  little  has  since  been  added  from 

BMoaments.  ^Extracts  in  OammenL  Adamemia 

htropolit^  vol  Tii-,  1790.)    The  6th  section  of 

tlM  clau  in  the  catalogue  contains  the  *  U-Jnng 

ht^hai  (Commentaries  on  the  6  King\  that  by 

Ghs^  (1163-1190),  under  the  Sung,  being  the 

■oit  illiistrioos.    He  wrote  also  the  Sicuhhio 

(Utdelostroction,  viz.,  for  the  jonn^).    (LaUn 

bfNoal,  French  bj  Gibot,  in  Mematr.  concern. 

U  Chilli.)   Section  7,  Eiao-hing  (Filial  Piety), 

\m  HI  tnonymona  writer,  contains  the  apoph- 

thigiBi  of  Confucius  in  18  chapters,  andconver- 

iKioBivitli  his  disciple  Tang-tsan;  it  is  much 

CTWfH*^  on,  even  bv  an  emperor  of  the  Tbang 

(8th  MDt  A.  D.).    Obedience  is  the  root  of 

nod  Borals;  the  body  is  to  be  preserved  in 

Sooor  of  parents ;  thereon  depends  obedience 

toth«ioTereign.  Disobedience  is  the  greatest  of 

tb  1,000  crimes.    The  ruling  of  ministers  over 

tb  kiog,  diirespect  to  the  wise,  and  disobedi- 

CDMtopireDts,  are  the  sources  of  general  re- 

Wlfioiu  The  8Ui  section  contains  the  Sse-shu  (4 

ViobX  with  the  commentaries.   These /S%u  are : 

1.  TMi»  (Great  Doctrine,  viz.,  for  adults),  on 

god  gotermnent  by  means  of  self-conquest. 

WnttoiftwBthe  oral  instructions  of  Confucius, 

bj  lino^  ^Uie  Chinese  Xenophon).   The  first 

01  tbt  11  Bsctions  is  alone  supposed  to  be  origi-  . 

aL  His  aadents,  when  about  to  restore  rea- 

iqbIb  the  tmpire,  first  put  the  province  into 

order,  pitnouuv  regulating  their  houses  after 

htTbgimproved.  themselves  by  ffoveming  their 

pMiou  from  right  notions,  and  by  regulating 

thdr  wishes  bv  3ie  nature  of  things.    *'  When 

th»  ndod  ii  clear  by  examining  things,  vices 

itink,  aod  yirtues  gladden  us  even  as  the  colors 

ofbeaotr.^  (Chinese  and  English  by  Marshman, 

18U;  dlunese,  Latin,  and  French,  by  Pauthier, 

1807.)  1  Chung-yung  (Right  Medium),  the  most 

•iabonte  of  t)ie  Ssishu^  compiled  by  Tse-ss6, 

'  w  of  Confucius,  with  most  minute  com- 

bj  others;    recommending  virtue   by 

[  up  the  deeds  of  a  fictitious  kiun-tss 

iy  man).      "  Avoid  extremes  in  every 

j  except  in  ehing  and  ho  (probity  and  cos- 

dhirmony),  and  heaven  and  earth  will  ac- 

eoid;  ill  will  go  on  naturally.    A  shing  (wise, 

luBiDe  hero,    good   by  himself)  is  preemi- 

>«t;  %hian  honorable,  farmer,  physician,  &c.. 

Sod hf  education)  is  middling;  a  yu  (wicked, 
fo,  lotor,  dieat,  &c.,  bad  in  spite  of  instruc- 
^)i«good  for  naught.  Sincerity  crowns  all 
'Jrtbeg;  benevolence  perfects  manwhoperfects 
«<^en by  knowledge."  (Marshman's  "  Works  of 
Coiifiiciaa,ni809 ;  Chin.,  Lat.,  and  French,  by  A. 
^«sat,in  Notices  et  extraits,  vol.  x.,  1817.) 
^  Wyt»  or  gni  (Speeches-replies),  conver- 
J^^itttt  of  Confucius,  written  by  2  pupils  after 
™*  death,  without  chronological  order ;  often 
^^'cnre  from  brevity ;  precepts  of  the  ancients 
jrointenmxed  with  those  of  the  sage;  2  vols.^ 
lOchaptere;  on  filial  piety  and  paternal  affec- 
^  »8  the  roots  of  virtue ;  extolling  some  of 
^  Tcheu  dynasty,  his  pupil  Hui,  and  other 
Ski^ :  lamenting  Uie  state  of  the  country ;  on 


pure  religions  worship;  praising  the  ancient 
costoms,  gentleness,  urbanity,  humility,diligence, 
sympathy  with  the  sorrows  of  others,  kindness 
to  animals,  music,  &o. ;  relating  Kung-fu-ts^'s 
private  and  public  conduct,  his  mode  of  teach- 
ing, hb  veneration  of  ancestors,  caution  in  med- 
icine, &c.  An  inquiry  about  a  word  expres- 
sive of  the  conduct  becoming  the  whole  of 
life,  is  thus  answered  by  the  Shu:  "  Do  not  to 
others  what  you  do  not  wish  to  be  done  to 
yourself.*'  (Chin,  and  Eng.,  Mareliman ;  Ger- 
man by  W.  Schott,  Halle,  1826.)  4.  The  work 
of  Meng-ts6  (eminent  and  venerable  teacher, 
commonly,  called  Mencius,  bom  in  Shan-tung, 
about  870,  a  disciple  of  Tsen^s^),  containing  con- 
versations with  petty  sovereigns,  fiill  of  irony 
ott  their  vices ;  putting  the  will  of  the  people 
above  theirs;  advising  the  dethronement  of  bad 
rulers;  affirming  that  all  men  are  bom  good, 
that  virtue  is  tried  in  adversity,  that  a  high  social 
position  does  not  enhance,  or  a  low  one  degrade 
the  man.  It  is  equallv  esteemed  with  the  above- 
named  8  books,  whioa  aU  serve  as  class-books  in 
schools.  Menff-ts6  was  most  carefully  educated 
by  an  exemplary  mother,  was  more  energetic 
than  any  other  Chinanian,  even  bolder  and  more 
eloquent  than  Confucius.  One  of  his  posthumous 
titles  is  ''The  second  Saint."  (Chin,  and  Lathy 
S.  Julien,  8  vols.,  1824-^9.^  Before  Confucius 
(about  600)  Lao-ts6  ^old  teacher),  an  as- 
cetic sage,  wrote  the  Tcto-te-king  (Ze  livre 
rivM  de  la  raison  suprhne^  par  G.  Pau- 
thier, 1888,  sharply  criticized  by  Elaproth).. 
This  writer  heads  a  series  of  10  philosophers 
whose  collected  works  fill  84  folio  volumes. 
One  of  them,  Sun-ts6,  wrote  on  politics  and 
morals;  another,  Kuan-ts6,  on  political  econ- 
omy, le^slation,  and  war ;  a  third,  Hoei-nan-ts6, 
grandson  of  the  1st  Han,  is  the  oldest  author  in 
the  literature,  who  wrote  on  a  great  variety 
of  subjects.  Among  the  commentators  on  the 
Kingy  the  most  memorable  are  Siun-ts6  (8d 
cent  B.  C.) ;  Hoang-tung-fa  (10th  cent  A.  D.), 
who  wrote  a  daily  exposition  of  the  Ebangshi, 
which  was  printed  in  1337 ;  and  Chu-hi,  men- 
tioned above.  In  the  beginning  of  the  18th 
century,  the  Han-lin  (pencil  forest)  of  Pe-king 
paraphrased  the  4  books  for  the  young  emperor 
Shing-tsu,  and  their  paraphrase  was  reprinted 
in  1821  under  the  title  of  Yi-hiang  (Daily  Read- 
ing). A  6th  King  on  To  (music)  has  been  lost 
The  letters  of  Lo-khieu-yuan,  a  contempo- 
rary of  Chu-hi,  and  the  prose  and  poetry  of 
Liu-tung-pin  (9th  cent.  A.  D.),  are  also  to  be 
mentionea  among  works  on  morals  and  phi- 
losophy. Christianity,  propagated  by  the  aG- 
norite  Montecorino  in  1294,  beci^me  a  sub- 
ject of  attack  in  the  latter  part  of  the  17th  cen- 
tury ;  of  works  of  this  kind  we  will  mention 
the  Sing-lirtehinrUiuan  (Sacred  Elucidation 
of  Nature's  Laws),  by  Sun-te-chao,  1753 ;  and 
the  Shing-^u  huang-hiuan  (Sacred  Doctrine, 
Indication  of),  by  the  emperor  Yung-ching. 
Russian  by  Leontiev,  St  Petersb.  1778,  and 
English  by  Milne,  Lend.  1817.)  There  are 
also  moral  tales  and  aphorisms,  mostly  by  the 
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Tao-tfe,  a  lect  of  alchembU  and  sorceren, 
fotmded  by  the  aboye-named  Loo-ts^,  or  Lao- 
kioD,  a  sort  of  epicurean,  .who  held  a  peculiar 
Uieory  of  the  Trinity;  his  mother  is  Bdd  to 
hare  gone  pregnant  with  him  for  80  years. 
Among  these  prodnctions  we  cite  the  King^n- 
h  (Canon  of  v  enerable  Faith),  collected  prob- 
ably by  Tchen-ting-tshin,  printed  in  1749.  Sec- 
tion 9^  of  works  on  music  and  chorography, 
of  which  Father  Amiot  gives  nnsstiwactory 
specimens,  is  also  rich.  Section  10  treats 
of  paleography,  writing,  and  lexicons,  indnd- 
ing  those  in  the  Muitchoo.  The  Fei^en- 
yvrfu  (Phraseology)  contains  186  volomes; 
the  Fing-tu-liu-pian  (Phraseologies  on  the 
Einfff  &C.),  220  volumes. — Ching-wang,  a 
Tsin,  the  founder  of  the  Heu-tsin  (after  Tsin) 
dynasty,  who  called  himself  the  first  Bbang-ti 
^ugustus)  and  Shi  (beginner),  and  from  whom 
China  was  named,  also  the  boilder  of  the  wall, 
wishins  toArestore  the  ancient  order  of  things, 
ordered,  on  the  advice  of  Li-sse  (216  B.  C.X  the 
burning  of  all  books.  JBemonstranoes  were 
offered  against  this  meanire,  imd  460  recalci- 
trants were  buried  alive.  From  the  worka  that 
escaped,  and  from  memory,  many  books  were 
re-written  under  the  Han.  IL  History,  biogra- 
phy, and  geography,  especially  the  topographic- 
al part  of  the  science,  are  classed  in  15  sections. 
Since  the  great  historians,  named  below,  the 
history  of  each  dynasty  has  been  written  under 
the  next  dynasty,  for  the  sake  of  impartiality, 
by  the  members  of  the  interior  college ;  though 

Srivate  authors  have  been  allowed  to  write 
uring  the  existence  of  the  dynasty.  Sse-ma- 
than,  called  the  great  nrince  of  history,  col- 
lected and  arranged  tne  earlier  documents 
which  had  been  saved.  His  son,  Sse-ma-thian 
(141  B.  C),  sumamed  Herodotus  by  the  Jesu- 
its, vbited  all  the  provinces  to  collect  traditions, 
examined  the  records  of  ancestral  halls,  the 
secret  memoirs  of  the  stone  house  and  of  the 
golden  box,  the  registers  a/u-^n  (jasper-board), 
the  Liu-ling  for  laws^  the  tactics  of  Han- 
sin,  the  Chang-ching  for  literature,  the  Li-y 
for  usages,  ceremonials,  &c.,  and  recorded 
the  resdts  in  his  great  work  Ste-  hi  (Historio 
Memoirs,  104  B.  C),  in  130  chapters,  reciting 
events  dironologicaliy  from  2687  to  122  B.  0. ; 
with  details  on  worship,  astronomy,  seography, 
music,  wciffhts  and  measures,  the  history  of 
the  great  Kia  (families),  biographies  of  states- 
men, savants,  kc.  His  style  is  lively  and  elo- 
quent, his  statements  precise,  his  method  a 
prototype  for  the  continuators  of  the  great  an- 
nals. There  are  interruptions  in  his  account 
up  to  the  9th  century  B.  0.,  but  from  that 
period  he  is  more  connected.  The  collection 
Xian-^uUme  (22  Histories)  comprehends  the  his- 
tory of  China  from  the  end  of  the  Ste-hi  down 
to  the  end  of  the  Ming  (A.  D.  1645),  repeating 
also  the  events  in  that  work;  it  is  in  416  vol- 
umes, and  a  copy  may  be  found  in  the  royal 
library  at  Munich.  Pan-hoei-pan,  sbter  to  the 
historian  Pan-ku,  wrote  with  nim  the  history 
of  the  Han  (266  B.  C.  to  A.  D.  24).    SM-ma- 
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tching,  the  Snetoiiiiii  €i  the  Jaraitii  w 
the  b<^;inning  of  the  7th  oentorr  A.  j 
Saf^hoang-pen-Jd  (Thnt  Sot  * 

a  semi-fabmous  and  lewd  wotk* 
Qlth  century  A.  D.%  a  s 
San-chi  thung-Jnan  (UniTton 
emment)  in  294  chapters,  r 
rv  of  1863  years,  from  the  igu< 
B.  C. ;  a  work  of  details,  in  m 
summed  up  by  the  aboTe-ni 
his  Eang-mu  (Net).     The  S  %u 
called  lAung-hianriana      ;;  thev 
often  oonunented  U]        a       < 
were    continued    bV     i  ^ 

(French  by  De  Mailfa,  Lvtunr^  wciwrvlf 
Chinf,  12  vols^  1777,    edited  by   tb*  i 
Grosier.)    Foreign  nations  are  alao  ni      tm 
this  work.    Yuen-ki-chung,  a  oon* 
Chu-hi,  wrote  a  history  arranged  aoom 
sut^ecta,  a  method  adopted  tSao  in  S— 
thai^s  Ming-chao-ki-ne  (History  of  the 
published  in  1658.    Or  spedal  histo 
most  important  are  Lo-nea*8  h  a 

southern  Thang  (11th  centonr);   s^y 
sieu^s  'tT'tai-me  (History  of  the  5  Dy 
and  Tso-thieu-ming^s  history  of  the  tj 
doms.  Among  histories  of  other  natioiwa 
yan-ping's  Su-hung-hian-lu  (History  of  thi 
gob).     The  Wan-Mnf-tkung-fu  and 
ihung  treat  of  individual  emperors  \ 
men.   There  are  17  great  historical  wo 
volumes,  with  still  more  ample  c 
Xhang-kien  Hehi  (History  Facilita4«ui  r 
tome  of  the  above-name^  '*  Uni' 
and  '^Nef    Chronolo^cal  tabka  w^ 
the  Wan-niar^hu  (10,000  Years'  Book.  .^ 
Li-tai-  ti  wang-nian^iao  (Powerful  P^ 
nab);  numbmatio  tables  in  t       i 
tin  pian  (1,000  Coins).    Then?       i  i 
biographiei^  especially  of  celebiM«d 
and  many  biographical  lexicona,  •«  mm  . 
niu  ehuen  (Memoirs  of  Celebrated 
Liu-piang  (125  B.  C).   The  oldest  won 
mography  is  the  ShaTt-hai-ting  (Monn 
Sea  CanonX  in  18  books,  for  the  most  i 
sistinff  of  fables. — ^Ko  nation  can  com] 
the  Chinese  in  the  knowledge  of  its  o^ 
try.    Although  they  rarely  travel  bey« 
Indian  archipelago.  Siam,  Burmah,  Thil 
Corea,  there  is  no  lack  of  geographioal  « 
even  oonceming  neighboring  ooontri 
old    anonymous  works  are    tiie  Si-^^ 
(Western  Memoirs)  and  the  Si-tmng-        i 
Thibet).    The  Siu-khu-tshiuan^u  (9co 
oVb  Mhnoirm  eoncemani  la  Chine)  Ir 
of  western  oountries.    Other  works  < 
Tai'Uhing'h>ei'tiang  (Great  Tshing  Ii 
an  imperial  geograpbv,  written  nnc      j 
lung,  in  116  books ;  Soang-gun-hi  (\rcmc 
of  the  Earth),  by  Lo-sse-teng,  publisbei^ 
D.  976-'84,  republbhed  in  1785-'9«, 
1803,  without  alterations,  containing  ITS 
on  China,  and  18 on  foreign  countries; 
iMang-thu-M  (Description  of  Oni  and  1  uu 
Ma-chao-yun.  Ching-mei-khi,  and  Lii4»bi 
furnished  with  charts  and  tabliei^  pnhlishM 
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kkyiBim,  tnudated  intoRiuriaaby  Bitbnrin, 
aimto  Freooh  hj  Klaprotb.  One  of  the  most 
imycrliat  of  the  uunr  descriptions  of  China  is 
SmjffM  tkynkiy  bjr  La-*ing-yang,  consisting  of 
11  boob  with  charts^  and  giving  the  topography 
c(15provinceS|  the  northern  boundary,  and  Co- 
na  A  GhinesonJi^anese  mw  of  Central  Asia,- 
wtik  h  the  7th  centnry  by  Buddhist  pilgrims, 
iidfbe  Chinese  Jesuitic  surveys  (by  Fathers  Re- 
gi^  Jtrtouz.  and  Friedel)  of  Mantchooria  (1709), 
tePe^he4i,  dsc^  to  the  Rusuan  frontier,  and 
btornTlS)  of  the  whole  empire,  of  Bootan,  &c., 
M^  by  D'Anville  in  1733,  bear  witness  to 
tbs  llMnlity  ^of  the  Chinese  goyemment.  (See 
Bitts^  Erikund€y  8d  part)  Ma-tuan-lin  (who 
M  fa  lt22),  the  Chinese  Strabo,  wrote  the 
W»kkn  fJkung-Ishao  (Exact  Examination  of 
DooBKiits),  a  historical,  statistical,  geographi(»l 
Iilni7,iD848  books,  with  great  candor  and  sound 
aHiasB,  ditcnanng  the  mvisions  and  products 
of  CUm  under  the  several  dynasties  or  admin- 
MntioM,  with  minute  information  concerning 
thttana,  monopolies  trades,  finances,  schools, 
eoBti,  niHie,  war,  laws,  emperors,  tributaify 
^onaoM,  foreigii  countries,  astronomy  —  in 
ibort,eoMeniing  every  thing  deemed  worthy  of 
Botiet  eovsring  a  period  of  nearly  40  centuries. 
The  MroMi  of  this  work  alone,  says  R^musat, 
woiu  npifythe  labor  of  learning  the  Chinese 
laqgi^«k  Vlidelou,  De  Guignes  (Eistoire  dea 
Aaf^fiilg«e  (on  comets  and  meteors),  and 
other  JEon^aans  and  Chinamen,  have  derived 
nvtflriib  from  it  for  their  works.  Of  topogra- 
pUnthe  Ohinese  have  a  wonderful  profusion, 
pHenDy  dsj  in  their  descriptions,  but  more 
Tihiii^iiig  than  similar  European  books,  being 
AM  direrrified  by  chronological  and  other 
^itiih.— Ming-ti,  a  Han,  sent  high  officers  to 
bdifttoftndy  Buddhism,  who  translated  some 
BBportaot  works  from  the  Sanscrit  into  Chinese ; 
•BNOg  others,  A.  D.  76,  the  Zalita  Hstara  (Life 
of  Buddha).  Many  Chinese  Buddhists  visited 
Inb,  oqwdally  Fa-hinn  (4th  century  A.  D.), 
vhoK  itory  of  his  pilgrimage,  entitled  Ib&- 
^Ntf^  has  been  translated  into  French  by  A. 
^vat  Hoei-eeng  and  Sung-yun  were  sent 
^hithff  bj  an  empress  in  51 8 ;  Iliuan  and  Shang 
P>l)&hod  an  account  of  their  Indian  travels  in 
«•-'«  (Fr.by  Julien,  1853-'57);  the  itinera- 
rid  of  1^  bonzes  appeared  in  780 ;  and  those 
of  Khi-me,  with  800  pilgrims,  in  964.  Many 
^'■^  lost  or  destroyed  by  the  Brahmins  and 
^UttDmedans  of  India,  were  saved  by  being 
tnorittedinto  Chinese.  The  bonzes  had  54,000 
y^es  on  the  religions  of  India.  Kinrhuan 
*i*f  (Gdd-shine  Canon),  attributed  to  Buddha, 
i*  one  of  these  celebrated  books.  III.  Works 
^  edocadon  and  the  professions  are  classified 
JA  H  sections.  ^ Junhick-lui  (Family  Books) 
u  i  fundamental  and  general  treatise,  con- 
^^uiing  Cho-hi's  doctrines  on  the  primary  mat- 
^r  of  the  universe,  the  tau  (word),  or  prin- 
ciple of  nature;  on  the  development  of  matter 
(u«4e}ement^  metal,  wood,  water,  and  fire); 
aodott  immateriality  (i.  «.,  the  4  cardinal  vir^ 
^^  benevolence,  j  ustice,  decency,  and  wisdom, 
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aoalogoQS  to  tlie  Sankkya  of  the  Brahmina,  bat 
verging  on  the  Buddhistic  philosc^hy).  The 
1st  section  comprises  works  on  primary  educa* 
tion,  and  on  the  education  of  females.  The 
daughters  of  learned  men  are  instructed  in 
music,  poetry,  elocution,  &c.  Most  books  of 
primary  instruction  are  in  rhyme.  The  Ist 
school-book  is  the  SanrUe^Jcing  (8- Word  Book), 
consisting  of  moral  apophthegms,  written  under 
the  Sung,  translated  into  Russian  by  I.  Bithurin 
(1829),  and  into  German  by  Neumann  (188^. 
The  2d  is  the  Pe-lia-nng  (100  Family  Names). 
The  8d  is  the  Tihtan-Ue-wen  (1,000  Letters), 
by  Chao-king-t86  (A.  D.  650),  who  is  said  to 
have  composed  .from  them  an  ode  of  250  lines 
on  nature,  the  duties  of  man,  illustrious  men, 
economy,  &c.,  which  has  been  translated  into 
Enelish  by  Bridgman.  The  4th  book  for  youth 
is  tioatof  odes,  treating  of  the  8  powers  (heaven, 
earth,  and  man),  4  seasons  and  cardinal  pointa. 
6  elements  and  cardinal  virtues,  6  kinds  of 
vegetables  and  6  domestic  animals,  7  passions, 
8  musical  tones,  9  degrees  of  kindred,  and  10 
moral  duties.  There  are  many  reading  books 
for  the  youth  of  both  sexes.  The  2d  sec- 
tion consists  of  works  on  war,  in  which  the 
Chinese  are  behind  most  nations.  The  Eu- 
ktang^Jcing  and  Wu-king  are  prominent  among 
their  many  military  treatises'.  The  8d  section 
is  the  department  of  jurisprudence.  .The  most 
prominent  work  is  the  Ta^Uhing^hoei-tiany 
with  details  on  the  condition  of  the  empire, 
the  organism  of  the  administration,  and  the 
system  of  finances.  ( See  Cibot^  i  n  the  Memoirm 
sur  le$  Chinoia,)  The  Ta'tshing-lwrli  is  a 
collection  of  fundamental  laws  and  penal 
statutes,  revised  and  enlarged  several  times 
since  1646,  and  translated  into  English  by 
G.  Staunton,  London,  1810,  who  al»o  trans- 
lated Uie  journal  of  a  Chinese  officer  among  the 
Kirgheez,  near  the  Caspian  sea.  The  KUtiao-li 
(Decrees  of  the  Season)  is  a  chronological  col- 
lection of  the  laws  of  the  Mantchoo  dynasty.  The 
Kthchung'tiao-li  are  ordinances  on  state  prisons, 
revised  every  10th  year.  The  4th  section  treats 
of  agriculture,  economy,  the  mechanic  arts  and 
trades^  the  culture  of  rice,  tea,  &c.  Some  of  the 
books  are  in  odes,  or  tables,  furnished  with  draw- 
ings, ^^  The  Kia-pao-tsiuen-Ui  \a  a  family  trea- 
sury of  economy.  A  general  view  ma^  be  ob- 
tained from  S.  Julien's  EesumS  d€8  principattx 
traiU$  CkinoU  iur  V education  de9  ven-d-aoie, 
culture  dea  mUriere,  &c.,  Paris,  1836 ;  also  from 
his  extracts  from  a  cliemico-industrial  work 
by  Song-ing-sing  (1687),  mentioned  below, 
and  his  Eistoire  ct  fabrication  de  laporeclaind 
Chinoiee^  Paris.  1856,  from  the  Chinese  of  Wang. 
Lang'pin-nan,  ^c.  Of  books  incnloating  political 
together  with  economical  morality,  there  are  the 
Sking-yu  (Holy  Commands),  translated  into  Eng- 
lish by  Milne ;  Ehian-lun^'s  didactic  ode,  and  the 
16  apophthegms  of  Khang-hi,  proclaimed  on  the 
1st  and  15th  of  every  month,  on  filial  and  fratcr* 
nal  piety,  concord,  the  culture  of  the  mulberry 
and  other  plants,  saving  of  property,  education, 
contempt  of  foreign  deeds,  and  performance  of 
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pobHe  doties.  The  emperor  Tung-ching  (17S2- 
'80)  and  liU  ton,  the  father  of  Khian-long,  enlarg- 
ed these  commands,  and  Wang-rn-m  dialogned 
them,  adding  a  diatribe  against  Bodahism.  The 
6th  section  is  of  works  on  the  Teterinarj  art, 
with  anatomical  and  acological  tables.  The  6th 
section  consists  of  medical  worlcs.  Medicine  does 
not  form  a  department  or  facnlty  in  public 
schools,  but  is  a  free  and  often  hereditary  occu- 
pation. Most  family  physicians  are  ennnchs,  each 
mandarin  having  one.  Anatomy  is  neglected ; 
the  pathology  is  humoristic ;  physical  elements 

gOTcm  certam  parts  and  organs  of  the  body ; 
ygiene  and  diet  are  preferred  to  therapy  and  the 
nse  of  drugs.  The  pulse,  however,  is  diligent- 
ly attended  to,  and  the  Chinese  Hippocrates, 
Wang-shu-sho  (4th  century),  wrote  the  Me- 
hiuey  on  the  pulse  (cxtractea  from  in  Cleyeri's 
Specifmn  MediciruB  SiniccB^  Frankfort-on-the- 
Main,  1682).  Other  great  medical  works  are 
CKanrM  yi-thung  (Ghan-shi*s  Universal  Medi- 
dneX  edited  by  his  son  in  1705 ;  Chi-ihuhiu- 
kiitan-chu  (Red- water  Blue-pearl),  by  a  Tao; 
Kin^nang  pi-lo-Ua-^hing  (Motley  Silk  Bag 
of  Deep  Learning  on  Diseases),  by  Fung- 
tee-tchan  (a  cyclopedia  of  medicine),  published 
in  1604;  Tlng-pa-ku-kin  i-Jnan  (Amended  Mir- 
ror of  Ancient  and  Modem  Medicine),  by  King- 
sin,  edited  by  hbson  (1589) ;  and  Fung-yi  poo- 
Han  (Precious  Mirror  of  Oriental  M^icine, 
I.  d.,  Japanese),  by  the  Corean  Hiu-sun.  The 
emperor  Hoang-ti  wrote  the  Niu-hing^  on  the 
u>plication  of  philosophy  to  medicine,  and 
the  Ling-tchu  (Temple  of  Reason),  on  me- 
dicine and  surgery.  Most  of  the  ancient  me- 
dical works  are  contained  in  Wang-keng- 
theng^s  Y'thung  ching-ms  (Principal  Veins  of 
the  Empire  of  Medicine),  published  in  1601. 
There  is  a  work  by  Funff-chu-tchuan  on  the 
mall  pox.  Inoculation  has  been  known  in 
Oliina  for  8  .centuries,  but  yaccination  was  in- 
troduced in  the  present  century.  (See  Staun- 
ton's "  Treatise.^*)  Wan-ngan  wrote  a  medical 
poem^  Than'theu-ko,  in  1691.  The  7th  section 
oontama  many  works  on  magic  and  kindred 
subjects.  Liu-tsung-pin  (9t]i  century)  wrote  on 
mythology  in  prose  and  verse.  The  8th  section 
is  on  liberal  arts.  The  most  important  books 
are  Hoct'tehuan  (School  of  Painters),  and  Pi- 
tehin-thu  (Instruction  for  Wielding  the  Painting 
Brush).  The  9th  section  contains  works  on  na- 
tural nistory  in  profusion.  The  Ta-kucnpen- 
Uhao,  by  the  em|)eror  Shin-nung  (1107-1110), 
treats  of  stones,  plants,  trees,  man,  quadru- 
peds, birds,  insects,  fishes,  ampliibia,  shells, 
ihitts,  cereals,  and  legumina.  Other  works  are 
the  Fen-Uh€io  king-mu  (Natural  History  of 
Necessaries),  by  a  physician ;  the  Liu-kung- 
vo  nng-piao-tchi  (Nature  and  Preparation  of 
Medicines),  by  Liu-hiao  (5th  century) ;  and  the 
PeU'tshao-kang-mu  of  Li-shi-tchin  (1596),  con- 
tinued by  his  son  Li-khian-yun,  with  drawings 
by  Li-khian-tchung,  in  40  volumes,  a  sort  of 
botany  and  materia  medica,  a  methodical  and 
ingenious  compilation  of  every  thing  then 
known,  edited  seyeral  times  at  the  imperial  ex- 


pense.   It  contains  manypr 
a  theoTj  of  anatomy,  many  *-iu<  n  u 

maoeuUo  prescriptions,  and «         9i%nm  uo 
logy  and  natural  philosophy,    ii  is  arm 
axialogies  with  the  pu^^heu  (daasificaX 
86th,  fire,  85th,  water,  82d,  earth,  16'f  lo^  ^ 
96th,  gems,  112th,  stones,  198th,  salt, 
herbs,  75th.  trees,   115th,  cereals,  1 
151st,  the   bean,  &c. ;    it  b  superior  u 
corresponding    European  productions  u  ■ 
cient    and    niedieoval   timea,  being  • 
more  original  and  practical.  The  JE^Uwrn 
pen-tshu  (Botany  of  Ilunger)  treats  of  plant 
can  be  eaten  during  £unine.    The  lOtfa 
comprises  miscellaneous  books  in  al 
The  11th  section  has  cydopssdiaa,  the^ 
compendia  in  wonderful  profusion,     aof 
kin  uS-ieen  lui-tsiu  (Ancient-modem  4  ( 
tions),  by  Chu-ho-fn  (1246),  contains  tin 
temporary   Chinese  learning  on  hea^ 
teoiB,  seasons,  earth,  sea,  emperor^  >- 
commerce,  laws,  hermits,  Tao-sse,  Bo 
artisans,  spirits — in  short,  all  sorts  of 
first  definmg  the  word,  then  ^ving  iu  i 
nymes,  then  describing,  showmg   its 
and  quoting  authorities.    Shorter  but  u 
was  the  Sie-lui'/u  rFour  Collections),  by  *l 
(992).   Similar  works  are  the  Kitang 
by  the  brothers  Iloa-hi-hung  and  hu« 
(1689),  since  then  much  enlarged;  the 
(Great  Class^p)  of  the  emperor  Yung-lo  % 
in  22,877  chapters;  the  San-taai-tu  (Ta 
the  8  Powers),  on  heaven,  earth,  and 
180  volumes,  with  many  iUnstrations;  j 
hi^s    Ku-kin-chu'/u^    in    82  divinon^  a* 
chq>ters,  and  6,109  volumes.    Mcmora 
also  Ye'ho€-pian  (1606),  desii^ed  to  coi 
things  worthy  of  knowledge;  Ban-uei- 
a  collection  of  ancient  works  in  60  « 
Tai-Uing-ye-tung-tte^  a  great  cyclopaedia 
arts  and  sciences  in  200  volumes.     Of 
p»dias  for  the  young,  there  are  Ycu-hio  m 
kiung-lin  (Ruby  Forest  for  Antiquity-i 
Youth) ;  Tu-^u^uankuei^  publidied  in 
at  the  imperial  command,  containing 
nonical  books,  imperial  gencal<       % 
tory.    Chrcstomathics,  toct,  haye  iv 
ed.     The  12th  section    consists  o.    ui 
ries.    These   are  arranged   according  ip 
number  of  the  ptz-aA^^  (classifies)  which 
contain  :  the  Aain-pUu- thung-hoei^  707; 
^ien,   648;   Yu-pien^    542;  Siu-tten^  by 
chin,   540;    Hoang-icu-ching  yan^  500; 
pieri-chan-Uung^  454;    Pien-hni,  444; 
im-hai-pUn^  439;    Lu^u-pen-y^   360: 
ful  tno-Ue^  813  (witli  European  proi 
by  P.  N.  Tripud,  1626) ;  Tm-vei^  214  i  ji! 
yt/n,   206;  PUn-hni-lui-pien^  97;    7W-to 
by  Li-tsung-tcheu,  89 ;  and  Lu-ihu-fu^  8S. 
of  the  most  remarkable  among  a  large  i 
of   similar  works,    is  the  Eul-ya  of  « 
kung,  which  treats  of  ancient  images,  and 
from  the  1 1th  century  B.  C.    The  nioft  ai 
universal  dictionary  in  any  langn; 
Si-icun^  by  Hi-si,  written  under  Uie  j 
B.  C. ;  though  the  meaning  of  the  fin 
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m  In  I  br  lezlooiifl  within  800 

f  .    Tliere  are  in  the  Shu- 

-flnnilies)  10,000  sin- 

V     itmt  nmoD  order,  nn- 

I     iirding  to  ancient  ilg- 

v»i,  uj  E       dn.  A.  D.  160.    Borne 

00  ideophono- 

1  '.      J       work  is  often 
m           wr     Che  x^^hin^  under  ib» 

a^  aJ.  i      ),  the  Eitanff-wur^  nn- 

(ft       i{10),  and  the  M-mrn^ 

ic         961),  are  important 

were  made  oy  the 

xaN>  .cob,  bo  that  the  Sm-ma- 

SS^16(A.D.1054\    This  was 

I  ^Unf^-fun-Ui^  nnaer  the  em- 

■  ••  the  Yuenr/kii,  nnder  the  Ynen 

^ ;  Uie  6%tm-iotf  or  Fvn,  nnder 

;    and  the   ^U-thi-vunrwei 

od  eh  I 

J  ifl        JO,         1    or* 

3  «u  a  low       of 

HI  xu     I  this    Yv^lc, 

wibh  the  bp         language 

^      ns  are  n  ,  and 

nre         f        X  ^Ten. 

M  u  8  Bjrilii    3  diiftion- 

n  Kuuu  £       lal  bv       i-ving^ 

1         88,000  vui  the 

t  Ohii        lexiuouB,  ujdng 

ax«  c  The  Ohinff'tte- 

k<  >rt]y  before  the 

ik  »«  uid  Mantchoos,  is 

aV«  »;  it  is  Yerj  intel^ 

teii  ugly  with  quotations. 

%  »  uio  greatest  of  ail  dio- 

containing  even  the 

us  vx  sinc^^ms.    EhaDg- 

.^wwrns  into  the  academic  palace, 

■  I       ants  daring  8  years  in  com- 

s  ever  nsed,  himself  correct- 

•  uwAurmance.  The  primary  letters 

•  106  phonetic  dasses,  as  in  the 

tf  with  examples  from  the  andent 

work  is  in  180  thick  yolamea, 

to  600  compound  monographs 

ters;  it  was  printed  at  the 

uKx,  and  distribnted  among  the 

i&/ll\    It  is  very  rare,  and  Intel- 

Tersed  in  the  knowledge  of 

ndng  Ohina.    A  compendium 

Jtupim.  was  *  published  under 

(i       I.    The  Khang-hi-Ue-tien,  an 

.  eor     ted  edition  of  the  Ohing- 

I         wA  n716)  by  command  of 

1        wrote  the  preface,  and  it  is  at 

dard  dictionary  of  the  empire. 

«y  sounds  -and  meanings  of  the 

without  distinction  of  tiieir  age, 

not  easily  intelligible,  and  many 

The  Tu-tang'tM-Koei^  pub- 

H  ^Jiang-hi,  contains  more  cnar* 

'  other  leidcons,  with  too  short 

1  without  quotations.    It  is 

I  cvuiembrancer  of  the  sinograms. 

fiut^n^  of  only  4,000  sinograms, 


ii  Tery  nseftal  Ibr  finding  the  common  ones  and 
Tvlffar  significations.  It  is  in  12  classes^  ao- 
eormn^  to  the  12  final  sounds,  each  of  which  ii 
irobdivided  into  20  sections,  according  to  SO 
soonds  of  initials,  most  of  the  seeticms  having 
also  variations  of  sound  of  minor  moment 
Gallery  nsed  it  principally  for  sounds  and  signi- 
fications. It  was  published  nnder  Khang^ 
(1710),  and  amended  in  1884  Oking-tti'tSng^ 
by  Wimg-wn-tshao,  who  sold  it  to  Liao-wen-ii^ 
by  whom  it  was  published  as  his  own,  iqipeaiM 
posthumously  in  1719.  The  Skia-p^ihrnan- 
^U'hiang't$e'hoeif  a  new  amended  edition  of 
an  older  work,  is  brief  and,  dear  in  style,  and 
gives  the  sublime  as  well  as  some  vidgar  defiid- 
tions^  and  both  the  ancient  and  modem  ffraphle 
styles,  with  few  quotations.  It  was  publiahfld 
towara  the  dose  of  the  18th  century,  under 
Ehian-lnnff,  and  is  very  rare,  though  prelbmd 
by  J.  F.  VKvU  to  Khang-hi's  dictionary.  Th« 
x-wen-pei-^an,  printed  -mth,  most  beantlftil 
types^  In  andent  and  modem  styles,  with 
precise  meanings  but  without  quotations,  was 
published  at  the  commencement  of  the  present 
century.  It  is  the  best  fbr  beginners,  semnsat 
employed  the  mng-^Dm-hien^  the  Ihhinff-US' 
tang,  and  the  TBhung-yunnf  eilBl7,  then  the  only 
textual  lexicon  in  Europe,  with  Mantdioo,  Latin, 
and  literal  verdons.  An-  exodlent  work  ts  tlia 
Nan'P&-hianrh>a  tMfpen  (South-North  Offidd 
Speech),  by  Tchang-yu-tdieng  (1820).  Among 
tonic  aiotionaries  are  ScM-ffunri-tehL  Thmg^ 
ioen40j  and  Ibn-yun  (Cantonese  Divider  of 
Sounds),  with  88  orders  of  terminations.  In  8  or4 
dasses  of  tones.  The  iS&i-totf-yta(10-f  5  sounds) 
of  Amoy  is  classified  under  60  final  sounds,  snb^ 
divided  by  15  initials.  The  Hung-mao-hod  QSM 
Hair  Speech^  contdns  Anglico-Cantonese  cor- 
ruptions, as  for  instance,  hum  for  *'  come.''  Hie 
Wu-^he-^n-fii  is  the  greatest  phonetic  lexicon, 
giviuff  the  minutest intonationSjSoaihid v peroep- 
tible  by  natives  themselves.  The  18th  section 
consists  of  mathematicd  works,  and  in  these  the 
Ohinese,  notwithstanding  their  practical  genina 
are  very  defident,  scarcdy  goii^r  bevona  the  4 
arithmeticid  spedes  (see  numerals,  above).  As- 
trology takes  the  place  for  the  most  part  of 
astronom  V.  They  reckon  12  dgns  of  the  aodiaOi 
28  constellations,  and  7  planets.  The  stars  are 
thought  not  to  move,  and  solar  edipses  fright- 
en them.  There  are,  however,  celestial  mapsL 
Almanacs  were  introduced  by  the  Mohammed- 
ans, modified  by  the  Jesuits,  and  are  now  pre- 
pared at  the  Fe-King  observatory.  It  is  suffident 
to  mention Pa(hhin{f'thu (Precious  Mirror)^ftir- 
nished  with  illustrations ;  Shaiirpu  ^ce  Doc- 
trine) ;  and  Tehang-»hu  (Book  of  Mysteries), 
published  in  1684.  lY.  The  department  ci  ' 
belles-lettres  forms  the  most  important  dass  of 
works  in  respect  to  Chinese  sodd  life.  Siao- 
ehue  (small  talk)  is  the  name  of  light  litera- 
ture, and.  in  modem  times,  also  of  popular 
sdentLSc  books.  Thoush  the  style  be  pure,  the 
contents  of  many  popular  works  are  unchaste, 
trivial,  devoid  of  interest  and  of  high  senti- 
ment   The  Lia<hehai  (Relaxation  from  Study), 
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in  16  Tolnmcfl,  contains  fihort  storica,  most 
of  which  turn  on  inaffic  and  ridiculous  inci- 
dontB.  Tlio  works  of  thla  class  arc  threefold: 
prose  fiction  and  romantic  poetry,  lyrical 
poetry,  and  the  drama.  The  Khai-pi-tchuan 
(Prm-hlstoric),  by  Tchung-pe-kinff,  narrates 
history  from  the  creation  to  1122  B.  C.  Lie- 
kue-tchi  wrote  tjiles  of  rebel  provinces  from 
1148  B.  0.  to  A.  I).  258.  The  Sui-thang-yan-ys 
by  Lin-han,  relates  events  from  A.  D.  681  to 
006;  Thang-yan-tchuan^  by  Ku-yu-lian,  the  his- 
tonrof  the  Thang;  i\\QT%nng''*U'tai''tehuan^  the 
end  of  tiiat  dynasty  and  the  4  succeeding  dy- 
nasties (907-950).  The  Ling-nan-ne  is  the 
history  of  troubles  in  the  Canton  province 
(16th  century).  Tlio  fanciful  travels  of  the  em- 
peror Chinff-ti  were  translated  into  English  by 
Thin-shen,  Macao,  1842.  Most  valuc<l  are  the 
SU'ta-lcti'ithu  (4  Great  Marvels'  Books),  or  Sbc- 
UlKai'Ue  (4  Beaux  esprits)^  which  consist  of 
the  Saji'Mo'tchi-yan-i  (3  Kingdoms'  History), 
by  Tchni-sheu  (X  D.  220),  a  work  interesting 
to  mature  persons ;  the  Hhui-hu'tehuan  (Coast 
History),  by  Tcheu-slieu    and  Li-kuon-tchnng 

glth  century),  stories  of  ])irates  on  the  coast  of 
iang-nan,  agreeable  to  youth ;  the  Si-yeu-ki 
(Voyage  to  the  WestV  by  the  Buddhist  Tching- 
nion-tSiang;  and  the  King-phing-tMi^  a  bio- 
graphy of  a  prodigal  grocer.  The  2  former  are 
reprodnced  in  the  Shi-Mai'tM  (10  Jkaux 
esprits),  which  also  contmns  the  Ilao-khUU' 
iehuan  ^the  Fortunate  Union),  translated  into 
English  by  Davis  (1826);  the  Yu-hia-li  (the  2 
Cousins),  in  French  by  K^musat  (182C),  in  Eng- 
lish and  German  (1827) ;  the  Ptngshang-Ung- 
yan  (the  2  Students  and  2  learned  Girls) ;  the 
JTonhiihian'Uhin  (Chinese  Courtship),  published 
by  Thorns,  at  Macao  (1824),  translated  into  Ger- 
man (1836);  the  Thung-htei-tcliuan  (Victory 
over  Demons);  i\ie  Pc-kuti-tchi  (Tablet  of  the 
Yellow  Jado) ;  the  Pe-nh^-tsing-ki,  trantdated  by 
Stanislas  Julien  (1834)  under  the  title  Blanehs 
et  hleue^  ou  let  d€ux  couleutrafea  ;  Kin-ku-khi- 
kuan  (Modem  and  Ancient  Events);  Lung-tU" 
kung-ngariy  a  selection  of  celobrattMl  lawsuits, 
dialogued  dramatically;  and  the  IIung-lau-mung 
j[Dream8  of  tlie  Hed(Uiamber),  relating  the  last- 
ing resentment  of  Miss  Keau-lwan-wang,  by 
Sloth  rCanton,  1839).  The  first  German  ver- 
sion of  a  Chinese  novel  was  that  of  the  Uao- 
Ijo-isehuen^  by  Murr  (l765)^rom  an  Englisl* 
copy.  The  Chinese  novels  are  mndo  tedious  by 
many  details,  consist  mostly  of  dialogues,  mingle 
trifles  with  moral  reflections,  and  abound  in 
sports,  feasts,  promenades,  lawsuits,  and  school 
examinations,  winding  up  with  a  marriage. 
Tlieir  heroes  are  paragons  of  all  imaginable 
Tirtues  and  civilities,  fascinating,  leante<l,  d:c. 
Tlie  lyric  poetry  of  the  Chinese  is  contained 
in  the  ShUking  and  in  many  anthologies.  The 
**  Eulogy  of  Moukden"  by  Khian-lung  (see  above) 
is  one  of  the  longest  poems.  Ho  also  wrote  a 
eulogy  of  tea.  The  most  noteworthy  collections 
are  the  Tshian'tengshi,  containing  more  than 
1,000  lyrics  of  the  Augustan  ago  of  Chinese 
k)ttera^  under  the  Thang  (618-900),  published  at 


imperial  expense  In  0,000  Tolamci.    Tbei-ii 
and  li-thai-pe,  the  Utter  a  great  wioe-driakiiif 
Adonis,  who  went  to  heaven  on  ft  whale,  aaiiitir 
of  80  volumes,  were  prominent  poeta  of  thiff 
period.     Tliis  collection  was  repnbliaked  bf 
Khang-hi  (1707),  who  also  ordered  the  editioi 
of  the  Yung-we-ihi,  containing  the  lyries  of  aB 
times,  arranged  according  to  Uielr  subject  m^ 
ter.    Another  great  collection  is  the  JTuhm^ 
yuan-kian,  A  prolific  poet  (250  B.  C.)  wrxt^m 
anagram  of  about  800  sinograms,  legible  dovih 
ward,  upward,  to  the  right  and  left,  and  A^ 
gonally.    There  are  also  anthologies  of  feaals 
poets;  for  instance,  the  Pr-iR«i-«Ai-yira^.    Tkf 
Sho-hio  (10  Doctrines,  1697)  is  a  tbesaamf  d 
poetic  phraselopy,  a  gradu*  ad  ParAomum  A 
neruem.    The  i  un-ngen  (Canton  Poems)  e» 
tiuns  tlie  popular  songs  of  that  region,    fm- 
ning   and  extempore  rhyming  arc  mnch  k 
vogue.    The  Chinese  dramatic  poetry  wai  fal 
made  known  to  Europeans  by  P.  Pr6niare.  Hi 
imperial  library  in  Paris  has  a  Yiun-Ukukft- 
tchung,   a  collection  of  100  Mongol  druoa 
(1279-1878),  from  which  all  European  vctmcm 
have  been  made.    Buddhism  is  considered  tht 
progenitor  of  the  Chinese  drama.    The  empcnr 
Hiuen-tsung,  a  Thang,  is  believed  to  have  Uci 
tlie  first  dramatist ;  others  attribute  this  Lus« 
to  Wen-ti,  the  first  Sui.    Bazin  divides  the  U- 
tory  of  the  Chinese  drama  into  3  periods:  ODifar 
the  Thang  (720-905),  when  the  tehuoA-ki  (vm- 
vellous  pieces)  predominated,  consisting  more  li 
machineiy  than  of  dialogues ;  under  tlw  Suf 
^960^1119),  when  the  ki-kio  (sung  pieces)  pn- 
uominated;  and  under  the  Kin  and^nenfllSI- 
1341),  marked  by  the  predominance  of  toe  l» 
ki  and  yuen-pen^  pieces  of  a  mixed  character,  b 
the  3  former  kinds  one  principal  personage  ttH 
tlie  action,  while  in  the  yuen-ptn  5  pcnoM 
participate.     The  most  fertile  dramau»l  v« 
Kuan-han-king.   Among  the  principal  draiuKM 
pieces  are  Si-fiang-ki  (Eastern  PavUiottX  iaW 
acts ;  Pi-pa-ki  (Story  of  the  LuteX  by  Kao-tii» 
kia,  })erformed  first  at  Pe-king  in  1404.  tnmhwl 
into  French  by  Bazin  (1B41);  y/ari-2riii-i<tri» 
lated  by  S.  Julien  (sec  above) ;  TchaihAi^ 
€ul^  the  original  of  Voltaire^s  OrphelU  it  k 
Chine,  translated  under  tlio  title  of  OrpMUit 
la  maUon  de  Tchac,  by  S.  Julien ;  Laomiufid 
(the  Heir  in  Old  Age),  into  English  by  Vttk 
(1817),   into  French  by  De  Sonnm  (1818): 
llan-kung-Uhien    (Sorrows  of  the  Hoiue  « 
HanX  by  DavU  (1829);   Tchao-mti-luM^)^ 
Bazin,   in  his  Thiutre   Chinok  (1888).    Ik 
dramas  are  not  divisible,  as  with  us,  into  tr«p 
dies,  comedies,  operas,  «kc.,  being  mottlyfr 
logued  Z I  (memoirs)  or  romances.  They  abooi 
in  descriptions  of  fights  and  great  sights,  an  la- 
tennixed  with  songs,  ballets,  myths,  puns,  iti 
grotesque  alhisioiiss  an<l  are  recitative  in  pnM 
and  verso.    Tlio  song  Li  a  sort  of  Greek  cmi*S 
with  or  without  noi»y  music.    Kany  pieces  •• 
digressive,  witlt  little  or  no  plot,but  horribk 
full  of  murders  and  executions,    xlreworki  ■■ 
men  disguised  and  i>ersonating  animals  are  mick 
admired  (for  example,  the  *'  Marriage  of  tbt 
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«•■  wltoMsed  hj  MMWt. 
lI9S).    Barroff  reports  the 
>b0oeiiitieB.    Scenery  and 
e  or  wanting,  bnt  the 
x^Brformances  take  place 
kbe  palaces  of  the  rich,  in 
■  in  public  squares,  and  be- 
I        alwajs  in  the  ikytime. 
choice  of  the  andienoe, 
uf  tibie  troupe,  and   fol- 
tialf  of  the  oay.    Oom- 
Mf  «^  (about  100  at  Pe-king) 
n  about  for  hire,  mostly  in 
"       tiproYinces.  The  best  ac- 
tt      D-<ing. — ^Unreserved  publi- 
9  matters  in  the  many  news- 
ivur^h  the  King-poo  (Court  Gik 
ii      •  most  powerful  state  en- 
%which  is  anxious  to  infln- 
rai     ^opinion  on  an  important 
lei,  ur  the  science  of  Chinese, 
%d  modern  date  among  Euro- 
>  was  the  first  European  travel- 
.    In  treating  of  the  Htera- 
1 1      refer  only  to  bookfliomit- 
>uica]s,  such  as  the  ^Trans- 
yal  Asiatic  Society,"  "Indo- 
-Chinese Bepository,"  and 
,  Gerroao,  d^..  Journals 
uterature.    De  Urds,  Ad. 
1-  ^than.  Kircher,  Th.  Spi- 
•       Mentzel,  J.  Webbs,  F.  S. 
oldest  writers  on  this 
jroetta,  Herdtrich,  Rouge- 
-•  imoll^hM  Canfucitts  Sinarum 
r.    Father  Fr.  Varo 
m  lYud,  Art€  de  la  lengua 
are  many  anonymous  gram* 
ries  in  the  French  na- 
arrviuorv  b  xiotttia  LtfigucB  Stnicm^ 
i  Slingsborongh's  ez^nse  (Ma- 
excellent  work.    F.  No&rs 
i  Clamei  appeared  at  Prague 
ycr's  Museum  Sinicum  (1780) 
^nation   inaccurately   given. 
iatume$  Binicm  (1787),  full  of 
ois  Lingua  Sinarum  Ifandar, 
I       Duplex  (1742),  are  pompous 
Toct  views ;  but  the  latter  con- 
tU  historical  lists  of  MSS.  at 
a,  the  father,  endeavored  to 
Be  were  an  Egyptian  colony, 
vhe  Memoirei  ae$  anciennes 
»9,  Gtoubil,  Du  Halde,  and  De 
Ue  works.    Ph.  Masson  tried 
ion  between  Chinese  and  He- 
wrote  Le  gSnie  de  la  langue 
1778).  Father  Amiot  wrote 
vwT  le  genie  de  la  langue  Chi" 
weee  eeUe  dee  6gyptiem  (1778) ; 
d  the  -^Wf  ^  Mouhden  (see 
rofks  of  Sir  W  illiam  Jones,  Webb 
Greek  language  borrowed  from 
i^er  (on  the  measurement  of 
a,  Ac.),  Langl^  (on  element- 
Paris  library),  Murr  (^oo- 


lielk  and  UUermpeOmUet  Imper.  KJ^ma-U 
180SX  &  P.  Ign.  mi^w  iJkJS&mJiidaorwm 
^^iMidtoX  J<>0*  Haffer(P<Mia^  (;%tii^  Pi^ 
hoe-fe^tmommentie  Yu,  9uMde92Jbrmei.dPem- 
deniearaeUrei,  sharply  oriticiiedby  J.  ElaprotliX 
ui^tt»  (JMxdei  UUrm  idifianteidei  mimitmt 
rPtoia,  1806),  are  of  some  use  I6r  the  itodent 
Binokigy  in  real  earnest  may  be  dated  from  X 
Marahman'a  ^  Dissertation  on  the  Chinese  Obt^ 
acter,*'te.(Serampore,1800);  "^  Works  of  Oon* 
ftidosi'*  with  abrief  grammar  (1809);  uAdmii 
iS^^MML  with  the  Tb-Au^  (1816).  The  labors  of 
J.  P.  Abel-B^musat,  consi^ng  of  an  Bmd  9w 
la  Im^gus  OhAn.  (1811),  ElmenU  de  la  ffnmL 
Ohin.  (1822),  treatises  on  the  JTiMssfi  and 
JEuon-Aod,  and  a  profusion  of  good  artidea  in 
periodicals,  made  an  epoch  in  sinology.  Ifion- 
tucd  oontribnted  much  to  its  prog^ress,  ezposiBf 
also  the  errors  of  Hager  and  De  Gmgnea,  the  soo; 
JuL  Klaproth,  a  fHeod  of  both  the  preeeding,  di4 
more  than  the  Itdiaa  brfhrnishinff  asnpplemeiil 
to  the  dictionary  of  Qlemona  and  De  Gnlnait 
by  correcting  erroneous  views  spread  hj  othen^ 
and  by  illustrating  variously  the  Chinese,  as 
well  as  kindred  glossolo|^cal  and  ethnograpmoal 
points.  De  Gnignes's  Man-teS^-^  (timiiarum 
Cfharaeterum  Buropata  InterpretatwY  ^  dh- 
tionnaire  Ohifk-Fk^ng^'Latin  (1818,  fidio),  is  a 
thick,  clumpy,  indigested  eopj  of  Father  BasQ  de 
Glemona's  vocabulary,  itseu  a  copy  of  ooQateRil 
lexicons.  We  will  omy  touch  on  the  moal  nramr 
inentlaterworksonthesubject  Bob.KornBoa^ 
grammar  (Seramnore,  181S)  is  rather  Ang^- 
cized  Chinese ;  Lis  dictionary  (Macao^  1815- 
*28)  is  a  vendon  of  a  Latin  lexicon;  his  trans- 
lation of  the  Bible  is  a  mere  rendition  of  one 
made  by  a  Jesuit;  his  ^  Vocabulary  of  the 
Canton  IMalect'*  (1828),  "^  Chinese  lOscellany,^ 
''Dialogues''  (1816),  ffores  Siniem^  and  ''View 
of  China,''  are  useilul  works.  llUne  C*  Stored 
Edict"),  J.  F.  Davis  («* Chinese,"  4  vok,  8d 
edition,  1844;  many  translations  of  novela. 
dramas,  moral  maxims,  &c. ;  "Eugrai^iia," 
Ac),  G  de  Humboldt  (Letter  to  Bemusafc, 
1829),  J.  A  Gk>n9alvez  (Arte  China,  deo., 
Macao,  1729;  Diecionario  Portug.-OMii.  e 
Ohin.-Portug^  1881;  8  Latin-Chhi.  dictionariea, 
1886-'41 ;  Grim.  Latina  ad  utum  Sinmukm^ 
1828;  and  other  works  which  rank  him  witii 
Pr^mare,  B^musat,  and  Morrison),  Levassenr  and 
Kurtz  (Tg^leaux  dee  iUmenU  voommb,  1820X  8. 

often  quoted  works  on  Chinese,  and  tnmslatiima 
from  It  (treatises  on  analysis,  syntax,  leiioQg- 
raphy,  yersions  on  the  rilkworm,  mulbernrtree^ 
porcelain,  dioeearea  hataUu^  and  teohnologyl 
JuL  Mohl  (edited  some  of  the  Ji^ti^  in  German), 
Cat  Jannelli  (Teetamen.  Bermeneut.  in  curiam 
Sinogram,,  Neapoli,  1880 ;  it  abounds  in  delu- 
sions ;  some  of  itsfalse  notions  conoeming  the  sin- 
ograms are  corrected  by  Peter  8.  Duponceau, 
Philadelphia,  1888),  Dyer  (vocabulary  of  the 
Hokkien  dialect,  1838;  he,  Stronach,  and  Sloth 
edited  JSsop's  &bles),  Dean  (first  lessons  in 
Tiechiew,  1841),  R  Rautenbach  (a  pamphlet  on 
the  language,  1885^  Medhurst  (a  good  dictionary 
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of  the  Hokkien  dialed,  Macao,  1832 ;  notes  on 
Ohin.  grammar.  Batavia,  1842;  ChiD.-EDffUah 
dictionary,  2  vuk,  Batavio,  1843),  J.  M.  Callerj 
(Sy$Uma  phonetieum  9crijit.  Sin.^  Macao,  1842; 
jhetionnaire  entyclopediquc  de  la  langue  Chi' 
noise,  1844 ;  these  worka  were  a  great  step  in  ad- 
vance), BriOgiiian  (Chiucse  chrcstomathy,  Can- 
ton dialect,  Macao,  1839-'41),  S.  Wells  Williams 
("Middle  Kingdom,''  London,  1841,  New  York, 
1848 ;  **  Easy  Lessons,- '  &c.,  Engl. -Chin,  vocabu- 
hiry,  Macao,  1844),  Kob.  Thom»  (Cliin.-Engl.  vo- 
cabulary, Canton,  1843 ;  nan-teiU'thM-yao,  E^ 
treiuitur  hs  phonetique$j  Pari:^  1845);  Stcph. 
Endlichcr  {Anfangigrunde  dtr  Chin.  Gram., 
Vienna,  1845,  excellent;  Index  sum  Atlas  ton 
China) ;  Bazin  (Memoires  sur  les  princives  du 
Chinois  tulgaire,  1845,  and  many  translations, 
especially  of  dramas),  Koohct  (Manuel  prat,  de 
la  langue  Chin,  tulg.,  1846),  Wilh.  Schott 
(Chin.  Sprachlehrc,  Berlin,  1857;  many  articles 
in  periodicals;  Verzeichniss  der  Chin.  BUcher 
der  ktnigl.  Bibl.  tu  JScrlin)^  Ijiy,  J.  I^  Schuck, 
L.  L.  de  Rosny,  Neumann,  and  Ilernisz,  may 
bo  mentioned,  with  many  others  whoso  works 
have  been  previously  referred  to  in  this  article. 
Chinese  professorships  exist  now  in  Paris  (since 
1815),  I>erlin,  and  Munich.  St.  Petersburg  is 
very  rich  in  Chinese  and  Montchoo  MSS.  In 
the  archives  of  Moscow  there  is  one  of  the  most 
complete  vocabularies  in  existence,  with  Latin, 
French,  and  Japanese  interpretations,  presented 
by  the  Jesuit  L).  Parreinin. 

CHIN  INDIA,  sometimes  called  the  penin- 
sula beyond  the  Ganges,  is  that  part  of  Asia 
lying  between  China  and  Ilindostan,  and  com- 

S rises  the  Burman  and  Anameso  empires,  Laos, 
iam,  and  the  peninsula  of  Malacca. 

CIIINON,  an  arrondissement  and  town  of 
France,  department  of  Indre-ct-Loiro  ;  pop.  of 
the  former  in  1856,  89,600,  and  of  the  hitter, 
6,022.  The  town  is  pleasantly  situated  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Vienne.  The  princi- 
pal public  buildings  are  the  town  hall  and  the 
communal  college.  Henry  II.  of  England  died 
there,  and  near  it  liabelais  was  born.  The 
mins  of  the  castle  where  Charles  VII.  resided 
when  Paris  was  occupied  by  the  Englisli,  and 
where  Joan  of  Arc  presented  herself  to  that 
monarch,  ore  still  seen.  Tlie  principal  articles 
of  trade  are  grain,  wine,  prunes  (called  prunes 
of  Tours),  and  other  dried  and  fresh  fruits. 

CHINSOORA,  CiiiNsuRA,  or  Chinsurah,  a 
town  of  British  India,  province  of  Bengal,  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Iloogly,  20  m.  above 
Calcutta;  lat.  22^  53'  N.,  long.  88=*  23'  E. ;  pop. 
14,000.  It  extends  about  i  m.  along  the  river, 
is  neatly  and  solidly  built,  and  is  an  important 
station  for  European  troops.  The  barracks, 
hospital,  and  other  buildings  connected  with 
the  miiitary  establisliment  are  on  a  magnificent 
scAle,  and  since  March,  1858,  have  been  greatly 
enlarged.  The  barracks  are  intended  to  accom- 
modate 5,000  men.  Beside  the  HcMigly  college, 
a  government  institution,  tlie  tuwn  has  several 
schools  and  a  chapel.  It  is  famous  for  the  man- 
ufacture of  cheroots.    It  was  settled  by  the 
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Dutch  in  1656,  and  in  iti  mudl,  qumft-looU^ 
dwellings,  bears  many  trmces  of  ita  fuooden 
In  1759,  tlie  British  onder  CoL  Fordt  defeated 
near  here  a  Dutch  force  which  had  anenuud 
to  check  their  march  on  Chandtfrnagore.  whci 
Holland  became  a  province  of  Fnuioe  in  17N^ 
the  British  offered  to  retain  Chimoora  fur  iW 
stadtliolder,  but  their  proposition  being  rijecta^ 
they  touk  it  by  force,  and  retained  pnirnM 
until  the  i>eace  of  1814.  It  formed  part  of  tfca 
territory  ceded  to  the  BriUsh  by  the  kii^  of 
the  Netherlands  in  1824,  in  exchange  forpoflK- 
sions  in  the  island  of  Sumatra. 

CIIIOBBE,  a  town  in  the  province  of  Fo-kia, 
China,  15  m.  S.  W.  of  Amoy.  It  stands  on  A 
river  known  by  different  names  in  the  diffoMI 
districts  through  which  it  flows.  At  this  pQiH 
it  is  about  300  yards  wide,  and  navigable  it  hj^ 
water  for  j unks  of  400  tons.  The  town  u  Iai|% 
contains  a  custom  house  and  dtadel,  and  iurinr 
front  is  fortified.  It  is  a  great  emporium  fur  eam- 
mon  china  ware,  and  the  district  of  LeuDg-kiiB 
which  it  stands  is  noted  for  the  cultirstka  if 
the  mulberry  tree  and  the  rearing  of  silk  vuna 
The  inhabitants  are  extennvely  engagvd  in  lW 
fisheries  and  in  agriculture.  In  the  vicinity  ti 
Chiobbo  are  18  villages,  one  of  which,  in  1^ 
contained  a  body  of  Roman  Catholics  under  tbt 
care  of  a  Spanish  missionary.  Pop.  of  the  lowi 
estimated  at  300,000. 

CHIOGGIA,  or  Cuiozza  (anc.  Fossa  Clsik^ 
and  Clugia\  aseai>ort  town  of  Austrian  lKi|r, 
in  the   Lombardo- Venetian  kingdom,  on  lW 
Adriatic ;  pop.  27,076.     It  is  situated  on  a  mB 
island  at  the  S.  end  of  the  lagoon  of  Veoici,  A 
little  N.  of  the  embouchure  of  the  Brtnti^  ii 
built  partly  on  piles,  and  communicates  wtt 
the  mainland  by  a  low  stone   bridge  of  41 
arches.    It  is  a  bishop*s  see,  the  capital  of  4 
communes,  and  the  centre  of  an  acuve  trada 
The  harbor,  which  has  17  feet  of  water,  iicoi- 
sidercd  one  of  the  best  fortified  in  the  vioBilf 
of  Venice,   being  defended  by  a  nnmUr  i 
batteries  and  the  2  forts  of  Caraman  and  Sa 
Felice.    It  is  usually  crowded  with  fishing  lad 
coasting  vessels,  in  which  a  large  part  of  iki 
]>opuktion  find  employment.    The  town  eoa* 
tains  several  churches,  2  of  which  are  large btf 
somewhat  dilapidated.     There  are  numenii 
schools,  a  theological  seminary,  orphan  asyte 
hospital,   workhouse,   theatre,   custom  ham^ 
ship  yards,  salt  works,  and  manufactorivsof  laoc, 
cordage,  and  other  articl&>.    Titian  is  saidv 
have  found  models  for  some  of  his  finest  wort* 
in  the  women  of  Chioggia,  w1m>  have  lona  baifl 
noted  for  beauty,  and  I>io[iold  Bobert  anaotktf 
modern  painters  nave  often  resorted  fur  inspir* 
tiun  to  the  same  source.     In  1369  the  Gcnoi 
took  possession  of  the  island,  but  after  a  st 
of  2  years,  to  which  the  name  of  the  i 
Chioggia  has  been  given,  were  forced  to  jw^ 
it  to  Venice. 

CHIOS.    See  Scia 

CIIIPMAN,  ^^ATll▲ME^  LL.D.,  an  I 
jurist,  born  at  Salisbury,  Conn.,  Nov.  lu,  a 
died  at  Middlebury,  Vt.,  Feb.  16, 1843.  lie 
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id  at  Yale  college,  and  during  his  senior 
>tttned  a  Hentenant's    commission    in 

rican  armj,  was  on  duty  at  Valley 
u  the  memorable  winter  of  1777-8, 
I  present  at  the  battle  of  Monmouth. 
ig  his  commission,  Oct  10,  1778,  he  re- 
y  Litchfield,  Ck)nn.,  and  was  admitted  to 
in  March,  1779.  He  then  removed  to 
'h,  Vt,  where  he  commenced  practice, 
ed  as  state's  attorney  for  4  years.  He 
lember  of  the  general  assembly  from 
h  in  1784r-'5.  In  1786  he  was  elected 
;  Judge  of  the  supreme  court,  being  the 
7«r  who  had  been  placed  upon  the  bench 
Kmt.  In  1789  he  was  elected  chief  Jus- 
1  held  that  office  until  Oct.  1791.  In 
was  also  appointed  one  of  the  commis- 
o  adjust  the  differences  between  Ver- 
d  New  York.  In  1791  he  was  a  mem- 
10  oonyention  called  to  decide  the  ques- 

ti       Vermont  should  accede  to  the 

\      fBn.  18,  1791,  he  was  appointed  a 

>ner  with  Lewis  R.  Morris  to 

u      eao  and  negotiate  for  the  admission 

into  the  union.     In  Oct.  1791,  he 

by  President  Washington  Indge 

J.  ououurtfor  the  district  ofVennont. 

/iblished  a  small  work  entitled 
the  Principles  of  Government," 
^         e    of    "Reports    and    Disserta- 
(     I     ling   reports   of   cases    decided 
I        ;hief  justice,  with  dissertations  on 
■uopting  the  common  law  of  Eng- 

0  astute  of  offsets,  on  negotiable  notes. 
he  statute  of  conveyances.  lie  resigned 
B  of  district  judge  in  1793,  and  resumed 

at  the  bar  until  October,  1796,  when 

1  elected  chief  justice  of  tlio  supreme 

jua  i796  ho  was  appointed  one  of  a  com- 

**  '^vise  a  code  of  statute  laws  for  Ver- 

re vised  laws  of  1797  were  written  by 

Oct  1797,  he  was  elected  a  senator  in 

■  Ibr  6  years  from  March  4,  1798.    In 

)  was  chosen  one  of  the  council  of  cen- 

flzunine  the  state  constitution  and  to 

h  amendments  as  they  might  judge 

.    In  Oct.  1813,  he  was  again  elected 

auoe  of  the  supreme  court,  and  continued 

»  2  years.     From  1816  to  1848  he  was 

IT  of  law  in   Middlebury  college.     In 

)  pnblished  "  Principles  of  Government ; 

jse  on  Free  Institutions,  including  the 

ation  of  the  United  States,"  containing 

1  of  his  former  treatise. — Daniel,  LL.D., 
erican  jurist,  brother  of  the  preceding, 
I  Salisbury,  Conn.,  in  1762,  died  at  Rip- 
L  Anril  23,  1850.     He  was  graduated 

1  college  in  1788,  was  admitted  to 

i  idlebury,  Vt.,  in  Sept.  1790,  and 

pnK     id  law  for  many  years.     lie  was 

attOruey  for  Addison  co.  for  8  years  sub- 

t  to  1797,  for  a  long  period  represented 

'  in  the  legislature,  and  was  elected 

of  Congress  in  1815-17.      He  was 

of  law  and  jurisprudence  in  Middle- 

A  from  1806  to  1816,  when  he  was 


SQcceeded  by  his  eldest  brother  Nathaniel  He 
was  the  first  official  reporter  of  the  decisions  of 
the  supreme  court  of  Vermont,  and  in  1824-*6 
published  2  volumes  of  reports.  In  1822  he 
published  the  first  edition  of  **  An  Essay  on 
the  Law  of  Contracts  for  the  Payment  of  Spe- 
cific Articles ;"  in  1849,  memoirs  of  OoL  Setii 
Warner  and  Gov.  Thomas  Chittenden ;  and  in 
1846,  a  biography  of  Nathaniel  Chipman. 

CHIPPEWA.  I.  An  E.  co.  of  the  upper  pen- 
insula  of  Michigan,  bordering  on  Lakes  Supe- 
rior and  Huron,  and  bounded  E.  by  the  iiYer 
St.  Mary.  The  surface  is  hilly  and  partly  ooy- 
ered  with  forests  of  pine.  Pop.  in  1860,  898. 
Capital,  Saut  St.  Marie.  IL  A  N:  W.  county 
of  Wis.,  bordering  on  the  Mississippi  river, 
traversed  by  the  Chippewa  and  several  afflu- 
ents; area  about  4,800  sq.  m.;  pop.  in  18C6, 
838.  Sandstone  is  abundant,  and  much  of  the 
surface  is  well  wooded.  In  1850  the  produc- 
tions were  9,622  bushels  of  wheat,  9,666  of  com, 
16,644  of  oats,  and  1,802  tons  of  hav.  Organ- 
ized in  1846.    Capita],  Chippewa  Falls. 

CHIPPEWA,  a  village  and  port  of  entry,  pop. 
about  1,200,  in  the  township  ofWilloughby,  oa  of 
Welland,  Canada  W.  It  is  situated  at  the  conflo- 
ence  of  the  Chippewa  and  Niagara  rivers,  2  m. 
above  the  falls,  and  contains  an  extensive  steam 
engine  manufactory,  and  one  of  the  largest  fac- 
tories of  stoves  in  the  province.  In  1860  the 
vflJue  of  its  imports  amounted  to  $818,162,  of 
which  $816,204  were  from  the  United  States. 
The  value  of  its  exports,  all  of  which  were  to 
the  United  States,  did  not  exceed  $7,628.-— At 
this  village,  on  July  6, 1814,  a  battle  was  fought 
between  a  portion  of  the  American  army 
under  Oen.  Brown  and  the  British  force 
under  Gen.  Rial!.  Preparations  having  been 
made  for  a  second  invasion  of  Canada,  €ton. 
Brown  lay  at  Buffalo,  with  a  force  composed  of 
2  brigades  of  regulars,  respectively  under  the 
command  of  Brig.  Gens.  Winfield  Scott  and 
Ripley,  Hindman^s  field  battery  of  7  guns,  and 
a  brigade  of  Pennsylvania  and  New  York  vol- 
unteers, with  a  few  Indians  of  the  Six  Nations, 
under  Brig.  Gen.  Porter — 8,600  men  in  all. 
Riall,  the  British  commander,  had  a  camp^of 
about  2,600,  including  the  100th  and  royal 
Scots  foot,  some  cavalry,  9  field  pieces,  and  a 
number  of  Canadians  and  Indians,  in  immediate 
contiguity  to  the  field,  separated  therefirom  by 
the  Chippewa,  which  at  that  point  was  bridged. 
Two  miles  higher,  Street's  creek  also  flowed 
into  the  Niagara,  and  was  likewise  crossed 
by  a  bridge  near  its  confluence.  Between 
these  2  streams  lay  an  open  plain  of  2  miles 
area,  the  Niagara  in  front,  and  a  forest  of  pine  in 
the  rear.  This  was  the  battle  ground.  Early 
in  the  morning  of  July  8,  the  American  forces 
silently  crossed  the  Niagara  river  and  surprised 
Fort  Erie,  garrisoned  by  but  140  men,  who  sur- 
rendered without  flring  a  shot.  Pushing  for- 
ward, next  day,  along  the  bank  of  the  river, 
Scott's  brigade  leading  the  advance  and  driving 
in  the  British  outposts  under  the  marquis  of 
Tweeddale,  the  American  army  reached  Street's 
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creek  and  drew  up  on  its  nearer  bank.    Gen. 
Brown  determined  to  attack  the  British  in  their 
pOBicion.    Apiiarently  the  British  commander 
Lad  intended  a  similar  operation  against  the 
Amorioaos ;  for  the  morning  of  the  5th  beheld 
boUi  armies  deploying  into  the  open  ]>Iain,  the 
one  across  the  creek  bridge,  the  other  across  the 
bridge  of  Chippewa.    Porter^s  brigade  was  first 
across,  and  proceeded  toward  the  forest  on  the 
left,  which  movement  drew  Rioll  out  to  attack 
him.    A  detachment  of  Canadian  militia  moved 
to    the  Britisli    right,  and    the   battle   com- 
menced by  an  irregular  fire  between  the  two 
militias,  which  ended  by  the  Canadians  retiring 
discomfited.    Riall  himself  with  his  main  body 
now  advanced,  before  whom,  in  turn,  Port4:r 
retired.    Meantime  Scott,  not  aware  that  the 
British  had  crossed  into  the  plain,  advanced 
to  the  creek  bridge,  whence  he  perceived  them 
drawn  np  in  onler  of  battle.    lianidly  deploy- 
ing across  the  bridge,  he  placed  his  forces  in 
position,  the  1st  battalion  under  Leavenworth 
and  the  2d  under  McNeil,  in  front  of  the  British 
left  and  centre,  while  the  8d  battalion  under 
Jessnp  moved  obliquely  to  the  left  to  attack  the 
enemy *s  right,  which  was  stationed  in  the  woods 
and  threatened  to    outflank    the  Americans. 
Both  armies  marched  steadily  as  if  on  parade 
to  within  80  yanL*,  when  firing  burst  forth 
along  both  linoii.     Scolt,  who  had  been  ma- 
noeuvring  to   bring   his   battalions    obliquely 
against  either  wing  of  the  British,  here  disjilayed 
an  act  of  personal  bravery  which  much  inspir- 
ited his  men,  by  spurring  between  the  lines  of 
fire  to  Towson*s  battery  to  inform  him  that 
the  enemy  had  advanced  inside  his  range  of 
fire.    TowBon  altered  the  range  of  his  guns, 
and,  just  then,  blew  up  an  ammunition  wagon. 
Taking  advantage  of  the  confusion  occ:isioned 
by  the  incident,  Scott  shouted  to  McNeirs  bat- 
talion: **Tlie  enemy  say  we  Ve  better  at  long 
sliot  tlian  steel.    Eleventh,  give  the  lie  to  the 
slander— charge !    charge  the   rascals!*'     The 
battalion  did  charge,  and  striking  the  British 
line  obliquely,  broke  it  to  pieces,  while  Leav- 
enworth^s  battalion  did  the  pome  on  the  left. 
Meantime  Jessuj),  finding  himself  outflanked, 
ordered  his  men  to  advance,  which  they  did 
with  great  steadiness,   throwing   in  efl^eetive 
volleys,     (ren.  Brown  had  hurried  off  for  Rii>- 
ley^s  brigade,  but  before  it  could  be  brought  up 
the  day  was  won,  and  the  enemy  in  full  retreat 
across  the  Chipi>ewa,  burning  the  bridge  behind 
them.    The  forces  actually  engaged  were :  Brit- 
isli, 2,100 ;  American,  1,000.     liritish  losii,  138 
killed,  8G5  wounded,  total  503 ;  American  lot^ 
G8  killed,  267  wounded,  total  835.    This  en- 
gagement was  a  fair  fight  between  equal  num- 
bers on  an  open  plain,  where  the  generals  hud 
equal  opportunity  for  strategy,  and  the  troops 
for  display  of  their  (lualities.    The  prestige  was 
certainly  with  the  Britij«h,  who  were  mostly  sea- 
soned troops  from  the  European  wars.    Victory 
was  widoubtedly  owing  to  the  admirable  dis- 
cipline of  the  Americans,  no  less  than  to  the 
Kkilful  dispositions  of  Gen.  Scott,  to  whom  the 


victory  bdongs.  Brown  not  being  ei         L  Tk 
British  general  did  not  seek  to  le 

passage  of  the  Chipfiewa,    but  kri  « 

Burlington    lieights,  near  the   Lead  vi 
Ontario. 

CHIPPEWA,  a  river  uf  Wisconsin,  calkdb 
the  Indians  the  Ojibwuy,  or  Ojibhewaj.  j 
rises  in  the  X.  part  of  the  »tate,  flow»  in  a  8.1 
direction  through  a  country  m<»stly  cofi 
with  pine  forests,  and  after  a  course  of  oti 
200  m.,  enters  the  Mississipid  near  Lake  Peni 
85  m.  below  8t.  Paul,  Minnesota.  It  u 
600  yards  wide  at  its  mouth. 

ClI  IPPEWAS,  or  Ojibw ATS.  a  tribe  of  ^ 
lean  Indians,  the  type  of  the  Algrmquin  awo 
occupants  from  our  earliest  Ll-^toricid  periods 
tlio  basin  of  Lake  Suiierior,  X.  and  S.    II 
name  appears  first  to  have  be-.n  applied  to 
tain  Nipercinean  bands  who  enram|K:d  ob 
banks    of   the    Sr.   Lawrence  river,   opftm 
Montreal ;  and  it  became  a  generic  one       i 
tribes  speaking  the  same,  ir  dialects  oi 
same  language.     They  were  found  in  ion 
when  tho  French  advanced  their  di<coverica  t 
the  falls  of  Sault  Ste.  Mario,  and  held  the  < 
try  fh)m  the  mouth  of  Green  bar  to  the  j 
watefs  of  Lake  Sui>erior.    The  l-^rench  fo 
an  early  and  unbroken  alliance  with  tliem, 
ascribed  to  them  a  degree  of  progres*  sopk«« 
to  that  of  any  other  tribe  inhabi;ing  the  d 
em  latitudes.     They  learned   their  1 
which  they  called  the  court  lai^uage  u« 
aborigines,  and  spread  their  praises  thro 
Europe.    Tho  Chippewas  still  retain  tL« 
liest  recollections  of  the  era  of  French  rnlcv 
the  strongest  attachment  to  the  Fri-nch  ] 
Chippewa  tradition  relates  that  their  tribe 
from  the  K,  and  they  call  the  X.  W.  wibu 
home- blowing  wind.     Their  old  capital  > 
Chegoimegon,  colled  by  the  French  La  I 
near  tho  W.  end  of  loike  Superior.     Thert 
great  men,  Mudjekeewis,  Waub  C^je^g,  J 
gweos,  and  Gitchee  Waishkee,  liveii  and  ■»■ 
Some  traditions   state   that  the  tribe  k 
per]H;tual  fire  burning  there.  Their  traditi 
reminiscence.4  embrace  a  htrge  body  of  m: 
ogy — the  great  gCNxl  and  the  great' bad  f 
subordinate  angelic  world,  and  various 
natural  giants  sorcerers,  and  wizard^-^illi 
ting  their  beliefs  concerning  life,  deatli.  ana 
mortality.     The  protracted  war  betweea 
Chippewas  and  Sioux  was  replete  with  miii« 
and  cruelties  unparalleled  in   Indian  Lifft 
A  Ctiipitewa  tradition  thuie  relates  its  o 
I^mg  betitre  tlie  first  vii^it  (if  white  men  u. 
country,  there  exi^ted  at  the  mouth  of  the 
monee  river  an  extensive   Meriomonee  m 
governed  by  a  chief  of  preat  i»ower  and  i 
ence.    Upon  the  rivvr,  iti  the  interior  of 
country,  there   were  also  4  C*hipi)Owa  \o\ 
governed  by  a  chief  ron*>wned  fiir  valor. 
Menomonee  chie(  after  the  uu>st  friendly 
tercourso  had  h>ng  exi^te<l  between  the  ti 
g:iv6  directions  that  the  river  hhcGld  be  etc 
at  its  moutli,  in  order  to  preveuC  Cne  fish, 
particularly  Uie  sturgeon,  from  asoendio^ 
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Itai  i  fiunine  wii  cftused  among  the  Chippe- 
wa of  the  interior.  Bemonstranoe  oa  tneir 
■irt  odIv  produced  additional  insult,  and  war 
MIL  The  MenomoDee  tribe  was  aapported 
My  bj  the  Sioux,  but  also  hj  tho  Potawato- 
mtt  Kickapooe,  Winnebagoes,  Opanangoes, 
ftivDect,  and  Wabanakees.  The  Chippewas 
it  frit  rdied  chiefly  npon  8  mightj  and  vulor- 
•■  wtrriors  at  Sanlt  Ste.  Harie.  Tiio  war  bo- 
IvMD  the  Chippewas  and  Sioux  raged  with  lit- 
di  iatennifleion  from  1660,  when  tlie  earliest 
Fmeh  traders  and  missionaries  foand  it  an  en- 
liwiii  tribal  passion,  to  1830,  when  it  reached 
t^ine  of  rioience  which  demanded  tho  inter- 
pMition  of  the  United  States  government.  A 
MW  pMificatioa  was  negotiated  between  them 
ii  1^.  The  first  treaty  between  the  Chippe- 
m  ud  the  United  States  was  signed  at  Ilope- 
vdl,  KoT.  2S,  1785,  and  was  for  the  purpose 
flf  aii^;iiing  boondaries.  They  were  a  party  to 
tte  tiMty  of  pacification  signed  at  Greenville 
alTW,  and  t&ey  made  a  large  cession  of  land 
\if  itmXf  in  1805,  and  again  in  1808.  They 
took  put  in  the  cooncil  held  at  Detroit,  in  1815, 
ibrOdpieifieation  of  the  N.  W.  tribes  with  each 
ote.  ai  with  the  United  States.  By  a  treaty 
MfMid  in  1816,  and  ratified  the  next>^ear 
wm«Ddiflettions,tliey  ceded  all  their  remaining 
lutk  m  (Mo,  The  fact  that  a  large  part  of  their 
tifrlaijeootdned  great  mineral  wealth  made  it 
iminrtut  for  the  government  to  obtain  it ;  and 
tytmtiei  sidled  in  1854  and  1855,  the  great 
Ohwva  tribe,  then  scattered  through  Wiscon- 
■l  Juiioeeota,  and  the  N.  peninsula  of  Michigan, 
Md  to  the  United  States  nearly  the  whole  of 
ttilifidsowned  by  them.  A  number  of  reserva- 
ta^  fimited  in  extent,  were  set  apart  for  the 
tfrat  bands,  where  it  should  be  the  best 
poGcj  to  concentrate  and  confine  them ;  and 
•mr  txertlon  was  to  be  made  to  induce  them 
to  adopt  the  habits  and  pursuits  of  civilized  life, 
let  both  civil  officers  and  missionaries  have  re- 
ported th^  this  tribe  shows  little  inclination  to 
nnpoft  the  opportunities  offered  for  their  edu- 
cttOD  tnd  civilization.  They  are  preeminently 
expert  tod  brave  warriors  and  foresters,  and, 
fifing  in  a  land  of  lakes,  are  celebrated  for  the 
^iikd  artistic  structure  of  both  the  canoe  and 
Piddle;  but  in  general  they  are  contemners  of 
^  filed  industry,  and  letters.  The  use  of 
^bov  and  arrow,  of  the  war  club  and  spear, 
^RgHrd  aa  the  noblest  employments  of  man, 
ev  the  adventures  and  exploits  of  the  chase 
nd  of  war  are  their  themes  of  highest  praise, 
la  iB  their  history  they  have  looked  upon  agri- 
edtonl  and  mechanical  labors  as  degrading, 
^  bare  opposed  the  introduction  of  schools 
•nd  plana  of  industry.  They  have  given  little 
^•wongetnent  to  Christian  missionaries,  whom 
l^y  oenroualy  and  restlessly  suspect  of  design- 
^Jto  OTerthrow  their  simple  and  precarious 
Jjeet  qntem.  The  Chippewas  are  a  tall,  well 
derdoped,  and  good-looking  race,  and  are  dis- 
^*<^Swed  for  their  proud  bearing  and  easy 
'('■BBers.  Owing  to  their  dispersion  over  a 
^  area,  it  is  difficult  to  ascertain  their  full 
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number.  In  1780  they  were  reported  to  the 
French  government  as  about  5,000;  but  this 
excluded  some  of  their  bands  which  were  ex- 
alted to  the  dignity  of  tribes.  When  a  garrison 
and  Indian  agency  were  established  at  Sanlt  Ste. 
Marie,  in  1802,  those  within  the  bounds  of  the 
agency  were  estimated  at  8,500.  In  1806  Pike 
reported  their  number  at  about  12,000.  In  the 
plan  of  colonization  submitted  in  1825,  they 
were  comprehensively  put  down  at  18,000; 
this  was  inclusive  of  some  Saganaws,  who  had 
become  almost  incorporated  into  the  tribe. 
Generals  Clark  and  Cass  estimated  them  in 
1829  at  15,000.  In  1832  Schoolcraft,  after 
careful  research,  put  them  at  9,420.  In  1850 
they  were  estimated  at  10,000. 

CmQUIMULA,  IsTOMus  of,  in  Central  Amer- 
ica, extends  from  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  Ifotagua 
to  the  innermost  corner  of  the  bay  of  Honduras, 
comprising  about  TO  m.  of  coast  on  the  Carib- 
bean sea.  The  distance  from  the  Atlantic  to 
the  Pacific  is  here  150  m.  Greatest  elevation 
of  the  hind,  2,000  feet 

CHIQUIMULA  DE  LA  SIERRA,  a  town 
and  capital  of  a  department  in  Guatemala,  Cen- 
tral America;  pop.  6,000.  The  inhabitants  are 
actively  engaged  in  trade,  and  maize  is  raised 
in  the  vicinity  in  considerable  quantities. 

CHIQUITOS,  a  province  of  Bolivia,  in  the 
department  of  Santa  Cruz,  between  lat  14^ 
and  21°  S.,  and  long.  55°  80'  and  62°  80'  W., 
and  forming  the  middle  part  of  a  great  plain 
extending  K.  and  S.  at  the  eastern  base  of  the 
Andes;  area,  108,000  sq.  m.  The  surface  is 
low  and  level,  the  climate  warm,  and  more  in- 
salubrious on  account  both  of  swamps  and 
forests,  and  the  country  generally  uncultivated, 
and  partially  uninhabited.  Of  Uie  100  nations 
who  inhabited  it  in  the  16th  century,  when  first 
visited  by  the  Spaniards,  only  18  survive,  and  the 
native  population  amounted  in  1830  to  only 
15,316,  scattered  over  10  stations  of  Jesuit  mis- 
sionaries, namely :  San  Xavicr,  Concepcion,  San 
Miguel,  Santa  Anna,  San  Ignacio,  San  Rafael, 
San  Jos6,  Santiago,  Santa  Corazon,  and  San 
Juan.  The  persevering  labors  of  the  Jesuits 
are  fully  exhibited  in  those  distant  missions  in 
the  beautiful  aspect  of  tho  churches,  and  the 
excellent  character  of  the  church  music,  in 
which  the  natives  take  a  part. 

CHIRIQUI,  a  river,  lagoon,  and  archipelago 
of  Costa  Rica,  Central  America.  The  river  Ims 
a  northward  course,  and  falls  into  the  lagoon, 
which  is  a  spacious  bay  extending  about  90  m. 
along  the  coast,  and  from  40  to  50  m.  inland, 
having  8  entrances^  and  sufficient  depth  of 
water  to  accommodate  vessels  of  the  largest 
size.  The  Chiriqui  archipehigo  separates  this 
lagoon  from  the  Caribbean  sea. 

CHIROMANCY  (Gr.  x"f),  hand,  and  ^iavr«a, 
divination),  the  pretended  art  of  judging  the 
character  and  foretelling  the  fortune  of  a  person 
from  the  aspect  of  his  hand.  The  elements  to  be 
observed  are  the  thumb  and  fingers,  nails,  joints, 
lines,  and  mountains.  There  are  15  joints,  3  to 
each  finger,  2  to  the  thumb,  and  1  connecting  tho 
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hflnd  and  arm.  Tliere  are  4  principal  linei. 
The  lino  of  life  (linea  titalai)^  which  is  the  most 
important,  carves  from  the  Bide  of  the  hand 
between  the  thumb  and  furefinf^er,  around  the 
baae  of  the  thumb  to  the  centre  of  the  wrist 
joint  The  line  of  hcaltli  (linea  naiuralU,  or 
eephaliea)  has  the  same  origin  as  the  line  of  life, 
and  extends  directly  across  near  the  centre  of 
the  liand.  The  line  of  fortune  or  happiness 
{linea  menMli$)  is  nearly  parallel  to  the  latter, 
and  extends  from  near  ttie  base  of  the  fore- 
finger to  near  tlie  base  of  the  little  finger.  The 
lino  of  the  joint  (linea  raseeta)  is  the  fold  which 
marks  the  ])AS!4age  from  the  hand  to  the  arm. 
There  is  a  fifth  line  (linea  hepatica\  not  foond 
in  ail  hands,  wliich  extends  m>m  the  middle  of 
the  wrist  joint  to  the  base  of  the  little  finger. 
There  are  7  mountains  (monte$\  named  after 
the  7  planets  of  the  ancients.  The  names 
of  Venus,  Jupiter,  Saturn,  tlie  sun,  and  Mcr- 
ourj,  are  given  respectively  to  the  elevations  at 
the  base  of  the  thumb,  and  fore,  middle,  third 
or  annular,  and  little  fingers ;  the  elevation  on 
the  lower  side  of  tlie  hand,  between  the  moun- 
tain of  Mercury  (from  which  it  is  separated  by 
the  line  of  fortune),  and  the  lower  extremity  of 
the  line  of  health,  is  tlie  mountain  of  the  moon; 
and  the  elevation  between  the  mountain  of  the 
moon  and  the  line  of  tlie  joint  is  the  mountain 
of  Mars.  Amoni?  the  laws  of  chiromancy  are 
the  following:  Tlie  ob!«ervations  must  always 
b<f  ui>on  the  person's  loft  hand.  If  the  line  or 
fold  of  the  ji>int  presents  4  distinct,  ecfual,  and 
straight  furrows,  the  i>erson  will  speedily  attain 
to  wealth  and  honors ;  if  short  perpendicular 
lines  j>roceed  from  it  toward  the  arm,  he  will 
be  exiled ;  if  toward  the  palm  of  the  hand,  he 
will  go  upon  a  long  journey.  If  the  line  of  life 
is  regular  and  deeply  colored,  it  predicts  a  long 
and  happy  life ;  if  it  is  tortuous,  colorless, 
feebly  marked,  and  broken,  it  announces  ill 
health  and  short  life ;  if  it  is  narrow,  but  long 
and  well  colored,  it  indicates  wisdom  and  inge- 
nuity ;  if  broad  and  pole,  it  may  be  the  sign  of 
folly ;  if  doep  and  unequally  colored,  it  denotes 
malice ;  if  cut  near  the  centre  by  2  slight  but 
well  defined  transverse  lines,  it  is  the  sign  of 
approaching  death.  If  the  line  of  health  (also 
colled  the  lino  of  wit)  is  dear  and  regular,  it 
indicates  oxrellonoe  of  mind  and  body ;  if  the 
opiM)site,  it  indicates  feebleness,  timidity,  and 
illness;  if  tortuous,  it  reveals  an  inclination  to 
steal ;  if  interrupted  near  the  middle  so  ns  to 
form  a  sort  of  semi-circle,  it  predicts  exposure 
to  great  perils  from  wild  beasts.  The  lino  of 
fortune,  according  to  its  various  phases  of  dis- 
tinctness and  direct nei^s,  indicates  happiness  or 
misery,  and  a  pleasant  or  unpleasant  natural 
temper ;  if  it  iK'gins  close  to  the  upper  sido  of 
the  hand,  it  indicates  pride ;  if  very  red  in  its 
upper  part,  envy ;  if  crossed  by  one  line  so  as 
to  form  the  I-alin  cross,  generosity ;  if  by  sev- 
eral small  lines  near  the  middle,  duplicity. 
The  line  of  the  triangle,  when  present^  usually 
promises  groat  suot-oss  after  great  difficulties. 
The  mountain  of  ^'cnul^  when  smooth  and  un- 


Airrowe<l,  indieatM  a  bafipy  tonparaiMnt. 
that  of  Jupiter,  a  heart  indin^  to  Tirtoe ;  thii 
of  Satam,  simplicity  of  character  and  love  of 
labor ;  that  of  the  sun,  vivacity  and  eloqueiifc: 
that  of  Mercury,  firmness  in  men,  and  modMtr 
in  women ;  that  of  the  moon,  tranqniOity  i 
mind,  inclining  to  melancholy ;  and  thit  cf 
Mars,  courage  and  heroism.  Ttie  variooi  liMI 
and  shades  of  color  on  each  of  the  raoimtaim 
have  special  significance.  If  any  when  opoi 
the  palm  a  system  of  small  lines  takes  the  form 
of  the  branches  of  a  tree,  it  Tiredicta  prosperity 
or  the  reverse  according  as  ttie  brandies  iaciiM 
toward  the  upper  or  lower  side  of  the  bni 
Small  lines  appearing  near  the  littie  tnps, 
parallel  with  the  line  of  fortune,  are  the  liam 
matrinumialei^  and  promise  a  happy  marriaft 
Tho  milky  way  (tia  laetea)  extends  dowo- 
ward  on  the  mountain  of  the  moon  fron 
tho  line  of  the  joint  toward  the  little  finfcr. 
If  this  is  long  apparent,  it  signifies  socceti  ia 
study  and  the  arts,  or  fortune  In  a  foreign  Ind. 
The  transverse  lines  on  the  fingers  at  thejoiirti 
modify  the  portents  of  the  palm.  Small  while 
spots  on  the  nails  announce  ha|>pinesB  and  tW 
fulfilment  of  hopes,  at  a  more  remote  period 
according  as  they  are  near  the  root  of  the  naiL 
— Chiromancy  was  practised  thronghoat  pagiB 
antiquity,  was  regarded  by  Aristotle  as  ascer- 
tain science,  and  was  in  great  esteem  anxag 
the  disciples  of  Pythagoras.  The  angun  d 
Rome,  and  the  emperor  Augustus  Linuell 
practised  it  During  the  later  middle  ant  it 
was  chieflv  in  the  hands  of  gypsies,  and  VM 
studied,  like  alchemy  and  astrolitgy.  by  la^ 
Tihilosophers  as  Albert  the  Great,  Cardan,  Rogv 
iiacon,  and  Paracelsns.  The  church,  wbick 
passed  severe  judgments  on  magical  art^  toiff* 
ated  chiromancy,  only  forbidding  all  affiantt 
between  it  and  astrology,  and  all  interferaot 
of  it  with  the  doctrine  of  human  liberty.  A 
rationalistic  view  of  chiromancy  is  that  iD 
actions,  pAssion^  and  thoughts  leave  their  traeci 
on  the  body,  and  that  from  the  conformation  of 
the  hand,  its  furrows,  folds,  colors,  veins,  hard- 
ness or  softness,  an  experienced  and  skilfol  cyi 
can  determine  the  person's  llabit^  social  |Nh 
sition,  and  the  stronger  tendencies  of  hia  chtf^ 
acter.  The  most  important  writers  on  tht 
subject  are  Artemidorus  (in  the  2d  century). 
Codes  (Bologna,  1504),  Piccioli  (Bemmo. 
1578),  T>e  la  Chambre  (Parw,  lrt53-*54).  Priio- 
rius  (Jena,  1G61-64),  May  (the  Hague.  1M$>* 
Pompeji  (Venice,  1680),  Ingenbert  (FrankfcrC- 
on-the-Main,  1742),  Peuschel  (Leipsic.  V  ^ 
and  especially  the  anonymous  authoresa  oi 
Grand  jeu  de  foriVf^,  wliich  appeared)  at  ] 
in  1)^45.  and  contains  an  account  of  ancient  < 
modem  chiromancy,  and  of  one  of  the 
distinguished  recent  chiromantists.  Mile,  i^ 
normand. 

CHIKOy,  in  Greek  mythology,  the  wi«crt 
all  the  centaurs,  was  reputed  to  W  the  son 
Cronus  (Saturn)  and  Philvra,  and  was  bore  I     " 
fore  the  Argonautic  expeilition.  Ilowastai 
by  Apollo  and  Diana,  and  was  akillM  in  1 
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botany,  medicine,  mosio,  and  the 
ut  uivuiing  fatore  events.  He  lived  at  the 
t  of  Mt  Pelion,  in  Thessaly,  and  snoh  was 

■  fiu      for  wisdom,  that  aknost  all  the  nohle 

of  Greece  resorted  to  his  cave  for  in- 

ton.     Among  his  pupils  were  Hercules, 

tud^  wlio  was  also  his  grandson,  Nestor. 

r  and  Pollux,  Ajax,  Achilles,  Ulysses,  ana 

dea.      When   the  other  centaurs  were 

to  kill  his  grandson  Peleus,  Chiron  saved 

■  uMft,  and  it  was  only  by  means  of  Chiron 

Peleos  was  enabled  to  obtain  his  beloved 

for  his  wife.    The  Argonauts,  on  their 

tion  in  quest  of  the  golden  fleece,  stopped 

b       abode  of  Chiron,  were  kindly  entertained 

f  juiA.  and  received  from  him  a  chart  of  the 

N         itions,  which  he  made  to  assist  them  in 

IT  navigation.    Hercules  was  one  of  his  fa- 

oapila,  but  it  was  from  his  hand  that  he 

4      dei^.     Hercules  had  been  fighting 

■wine  centaurs,  who   took  refuge  with 

[vo,  and  their  pursuer,  having  shot  an  ar* 

U  them,  unfortunately  killed  his  beloved 

or.    Chiron  was  immortal;  but  when 

■■«M  by  the  arrow  of  Hercules,  he  gave  up  his 

ilitv  to  Prometheus,  and  died. 

wwciAGO,  a  CO.  in  the  £.  part  of  Minnesota, 

ohkting  OQ  Wisconsin ;   area  2,000  sq.  m. ; 

on.  in  1867, 1,763.    The  St.  Croix,  Kettle,  and 

are  its  principal  rivers.    The  surface  is 

I     wa  i       nartly  occupied  by  pine  forests. 

chief  production. 
\     uD£x\ji  .  Caroline  (Jones),  an  Eng- 

d  isucd  for  her  benevolent  la- 

jn.  win  Bi.       K)tton,  in  Northamptonshire, 
^       1810.    in  ner  20th  year  she  married  an 
of  the  Indian  army,  with  whom  she  pro- 
bo  Madras.    Prompted  by  the  destitute 
.•on  of  the  orphans  of  British  soldiers,  she 
lished  and  managed  there,  with  happy  re- 
a  school  for  girls  and  a  school  of  industry. 
ji  m58  she  removed  with  Captain  Chbholmto 
I  k,  and  at  Sydney  she  found  a  new  call 

fu  un  exertions  in  the  numerous  young  wo- 
anded  there  in  destitution  from  emigrant 
.    Having  obtained  an  old  building  for  an 
w         she  trained  and  instructed  the  girb 
vLiv  uuder  her  charge,  and  by  becoming  wide- 
^  known  to  the  settlers,  was  able  to  obtain  sit- 
vlioiis  for  both  men  and  women.    Between 
Uil  and  1845,  she  procured  employment  for 
11,000  persons,  to  whom  she  had  lent  in  small 
■US  £1,200,  the  whole  of  which,  excepting 
£11,  was  repaid  to  her.    She  returned  to  £ng- 
hiiiiil84d,  with  thanks  and  a  testimonial  from 
tengnished  citizens  of  Sydney ;  instituted  the 
Mj  cdonization  society,  by  whicli  passage 
iVAij  was  paid  in  weekly  instalments ;  and  in 
vunj  Wijs  planned  to  relieve  emigrants  of  the 
l*or«r  dssKs.     She  returned  with  her  f&mily 
U>Aiutnliain  1854. 

OHISHOIJ^  James,  a  clergyman  of  theEpis- 
ff^  church,  born  in  Salem,  Mass.,  Sept.  80, 
«14,died  in  Portsmouth,  Va.,  Sept.  16,  1855, 
^fiUher  was  a  Scotchman,  descendant  of  the 
ttoeot  clans  of  Clusholm  and  Fraser.    By  his 


death  in  1827  young  Chisholm  was  left  depNid- 
ent  npon  two  elder  brothers  and  a  sister.  They 
enabled  him  to  obtain  a  collegiate  education, 
and  he  was  graduated  at  Harvard  university  in 
the  class  of  1886.  He  distinguished  himself  by 
his  attainments,  especially  in  the  languages^ 
learning  to  converse  fluently  in  Cerman,  french, 
and  Itidian,  and  reading  and  writing  the  He- 
brew. Greek,  Latin,  and  Spanish  with  ease. 
But  no  was  more  remarkable  for  a  childlike 
amiability  and  simplicity,  coupled  with  decis- 
ion and  firmness  of  purpose.  In  1836  he  re- 
moved to  Virginia;  was  a  teacher  in  Charles- 
town,  Jeflferson  co.,  and  afterward  in  Wash- 
ington city.  He  then  became  a  member  of 
the  theological  seminary  of  Virginia.  In  1842 
he  took  charge  of  two  small  congregations  in 
Berkeley  co. ;  and  there  he  was  married.  In 
1850  he  removed  to  Portsmouth  as  rector  of  a 
new  church.  His  wife  died  in  Feb.  1855, 
leaving  two  sons,  one  of  6  and  one  of  7  years. 
In  July  of  that  year  the  yellow  fever  broke  out 
in  Portsmouth  and  Norfolk.  Mr.  Chisholm, 
sending  his  sons  away,  remained  faithful  at  his 
post;  and  when  all  the  other  churches  in  Ports- 
mouth were  closed  by  the  sickness,  death,  or  re-i 
moval  of  their  pastors,  his  continued  open.  By 
Sept  8,  the  population  of  Portsmouth  was  re- 
duced from  12,000  to  4,000,  and  the  deaths  in 
6  weeks  had  amounted  to  400.  On  August  81, 
Mr.  Chisholm^s  younger  boy  died ;  but  the  father 
labored  at  home  among  the  sick  and  dyinff  there. 
While  officiating  at  a  funeral,  Sept.  7,  he  was 
hunself  attacked  by  the  fever,  and  was  at  once 
removed  to  the  naval  hospital,  where  he  died 
9  days  afterward.  By  all  who  knew  Mr.  OhiB- 
holm  his  memory  is  cherbhed  as  of  a  self-sacrific- 
ing and  devoted  Christian,  apparently  shrinking 
and  timid  in  character,  but  a  hero  where  duty 
demanded  the  exercise  of  the  highest  courage. 
A  memoir  of  his  life,  ^^  with  memoranda  of  tiie 
pestilence,'*  by  D.  H.  Conrad,  was  published  in 
1856,  by  the  Protestant  Episcopal  society  for 
the  promotion  of  evangelical  knowledge. 

CHITORE,  CnrrroB,  Chetobb,  or  Chtttob- 
OURH,  a  town  of  Odeypoor,  in  I^^jpootana,  Birt' 
dostan,  situated  on  the  river  Biruch  or  Berisi 
over  which  is  a  bridge  of  9  arches,  80  m.  N.  W. 
of  Neemutch,  and  100  m.  S.  of  Nusseerabad; 
lat  24®  52'  N.,  long.  74°  41'  E.  It  contains  8 
large  temples,  and  a  remarkable  structure  called 
the  pillar^  of  victory,  erected  in  1489  to  com- 
memorate the  defeat  of  the  combined  armies  of 
Malwa  and  Guzerat,  by  Rana  Khumbo,  who 
governed  Odeypoor  from  1418  to  1468.  It  is 
122  feet  high,  covered  with  mythological  sculp- 
tures in  white  marble,  and  has  9  stories,  the 
whole  surmounted  by  a  cupola.  There  is  also 
a  number  of  large  reservoirs,  but  the  most  im- 
portant feature  of  the  town  is  its  fortress,  built 
on  a  high  scarped  rock,  and  considered  a  work 
of  great  strength.  Its  walls,  though  enclosing 
only  an  irregular  and  not  very  extensive  area, 
are  said  to  describe  a  circuit  of  12  m.  Most 
of  the  notable  buildings  are  within  this  enclos- 
ure.   In  1803  Chitore  was  token  by  Alauddin, 
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the  Patan  monarch  of  Delhi,  hut  was  soon  after 
given  up  to  the  nephew  of  its  foniier  ruler,  on 
condition  of  hispnyinff  tribute  to  the  conqueror, 
and  furnifihinf^  the  Mohamtnedan  army  a  con- 
tingent of  6,000  horse  and  10,000  foot.  It  was 
taken  l)y  the  king  of  Guzerat  in  1533,  recon- 
quered and  restored  to  the  Kajpoots  by  the  sover- 
eign of  Delhi,  and  stonned  by  Akbar  in  1567, 
when  the  gnrrison,  8,000  strong,  after  exhaust- 
ing every  means  of  resistance  and  oil  hope  of  re- 
lief^ sacrificed  Uieir  wives  and  children,  and  rush- 
ing furiously  u|>on  the  enemy,  perished  by  the 
sword  or  were  trampled  under  the  feet  of  ele- 
phants. It  was  afterward  recovered  by  its  orig- 
injil  masters,  was  captured  by  Aurungzebe  about 
1676,  and  reverted  to  Odeypooron  Uiedismem- 
bennent  of  the  empire  of  Delhi,  toward  the 
dose  of  the  18th  century. 

OniTTAGONG,  a  district  of  British  India, 
in  the  £.  part  of  tiie  province  of  Bengal,  bound- 
ed N.  by  independent  Tiperah,  8.  by  Aracan, 
E.  by  Burmah,  and  W.  by  the  Bay  of  Bengal, 
between  lat.  20°  45'  and  28°  25'  N.,  long.  91« 
82'  and  93""  £. ;  length  from  N.  to  8.,  185  m. ; 
greatest  breadth,  100  m.;  area,  exclusive  of 
wooded  hill  traot!4  on  the  £.  frontier,  2,717  sq. 
m.;  pop.  about  1,000,000.  It  has  several  riv- 
ers, the  chief  of  which  is  the  Chittagong,  which 
is  formed  by  the  Junction  of  the  Kurrumfoolee 
and  the  Chingrcc,  and  empties  into  the  bay  of 
Bengal.  A  great  part  of  the  surface  is  occu- 
pied by  portions  of  the  great  mountain  range 
extending  from  Assam  8.  to  Cape  Negrais,  and 
several  of  the  summits  in  this  aintrict  have  an 
elevation  of  from  3,000  to  8,000  feet  above  the 
sea.  The  climate  is  similar  to  that  of  Bengal, 
except  that  tlie  rainy  season  is  longer.  The  ag- 
ricultural pro<luots,  most  of  which  are  obtained 
with  little  labor,  are  rice,  sugar,  hemp,  oats,  to- 
bacco, mustard,  betel  nut,  indigo,  ginger,  and 
coffee.  The  exports  are  timber,  salt,  coarse  cloth, 
and  elephan^  of  which  many  are  nnnuallv  caught 
here  for  the  government.  The  inhabitants  are 
aborigines  resembling  the  Burmese,  Benga- 
lese,  and  Mnghs;  the  Mohamme<lans  outnum- 
ber the  Hindoos  in  the  proportion  of  3  to  2. 
There  are  no  Buddliists.  The  mountains  are  the 
retreat  of  several  wild  tribes  whom  nti  govern- 
ment has  ever  reduced  to  subjection.  During 
the  wars  between  the  Ifoguls  and  Afghans, 
Chittagong  was  held  by  Aracan,  from  which  it 
was  conquered  by  Aunmgzebe  toward  the  close 
of  the  17th  century.  It  was  ceded  to  the  East 
India  company  by  the  nabob  of  Bengal  in  1760, 
and  has  been  included  in  the  government  of  Ara- 
can since  the  company  acquired  the  latter  from 
Burmah  in  1826. — CiiiTTAOoNo,  or  Islamabad, 
the  cai)ital  of  tiie  above  described  district,  is  an 
unhealthy,  declining  place,  on  the  river  of  the 
same  name.  It  was  once  important  for  trade 
and  diip-building.  Three  companies  of  the  84th 
native  infantry  were  stationed  here  in  1857, 
and  after  the  disbanding  of  the  rest  of  the  regi- 
ment at  Barrackpoor  were  kept  in  the  service. 
They  remained  faithAil  until  Nov.  18,  when 
they  mutinied,  burned  their  lines^  blew  up  the 


magaz|ne,  plundered  tlie  treamiiy,  oontA 
the  gaol,  and  commeneed  a  leareh  fbrEaro- 
peans,  all  of  whom,  however,  eacaped.  Tkt 
mutineers  then  marched  toward  TIpenh,  tat 
were  met  and  cut  to  pieces  by  a  Silhet  regirocol 
under  Miyor  Bvng. 

CHITTELDKOOG,  or  Ciiittledbooo  (ac 
Sitala  DurffOf  '*  the  ^KHted  castle  '0.  a  town  of 
Mysore,  presidency  of  Madras,  Hindoatan.  ud 
capital  of  a  district  of  its  own  name,  125  blN. 
of  8eringapatam  and  70  m.  S.  of  Bellarr:  kL 
14°  14'  N.,  long.  76°  27'  E.  It  is  ritnated  iaa 
fertile  plain,  enclosed  by  a  circular  range  <d 
scantily  wooded  hills,  is  neither  large  nor  po^ 
ulous,  but  was  formerly  one  of  the  stroaimt 
places  in  India.  Its  fortress,  crowning  a  high 
rock  at  the  back  of  the  town,  is  still  considcnd 
impregnable  to  native  attacks,  and  is  probaUy 
one  of  the  completest  specimens  of  rock  fofti> 
fication  in  8.  Ilindostan.  ItB  walls  of  solid  b» 
sonry  encircle  it  several  times  with  maoyiih 
tricate  windings,  and  completely  gnard  eroy 
accessible  point.  The  ascent  is  performed  nait- 
ly  by  the  aid  of  notches  cut  in  the  rock,  jfeit 
of  the  works  were  constructed  by  Hyder  AH, 
who  besieffe<l  the  town  in  1776,  at  which  tini 
it  was  held  by  a  warlike  and  fanatic  tribe  called 
the  Ikders.  During  the  siege  they  erected  opoi 
the  highert  T>art  of  the  citadel  a  temple  to  iht 
goddess  of  aest ruction,  upon  whose  propitiatka 
they  thought  their  safety  to  defiend.  and  enry 
week,  after  solemn  rites  perf(»rmed  before  bcr 
image,  they  rushed  forth  with  desperate  frensy 
to  procure  human  heads  to  lay  at  her  slirine. 
Tliese  sallies,  though  made  in  defiance  of  the 
rules  of  warfare,  were  seldom  uns uccessfhl,  and 
when  the  city  was  finally  taken,  2,000  heidi 
were  found  piled  bef(*re  the  temple.  Dydv 
was  obliged  to  raise  the  siege,  and  it  waa'soC 
until  1779  that  he  obtained  possesion  of  the 
town  by  treachery.  Tippoo8ullan  used  the  ftit 
as  a  state  prison,  in  which,  among  many  cOm 
captives,  Gen.  Matthews  wns  confined  in  178t| 
after  the  capitulation  of  Bednore.  In  1809  te 
sepoy  troops  stationed  here  mutinied,  neiael 
the  public  treasure,  and  marched  toward  Scrto* 
gapatam  to  join  the  disaffected  garrison  of  tbM 
phire.  They  were  intercepted  by  a  detachment 
under  C(»I.  Gibbs,  and  defeated  with  a  \om  of 
between  200  and  300.  In  the  neighborhood  of 
Chitteldroog  are  some  curious  cavemsi  ea^ 
posed  to  have  been  used  as  dwellings  by  dev<^ 
tee  worshippers  of  Siva. 

CHITTENDEN,  a  N.  W.  co.  of  Vt^  barfav 
Lake  Champlain  on  the  W.  border;  area 517 s^ 
ni. ;  pop.  in  1850,  20,036.  It  is  dnuned  by  L^ 
moille  and  Onion  rivers,  which  afford  valoafala 
water  power,  and  is  traversed  by  the  Vt.  Cen- 
tral railroad.  Near  the  lake  the  snrfhce  is  g«fr 
erally  level,  but  towanl  the  E.  it  becomes  iWiA 
and  in  some  places  mountainous.  Nearly  all  ut 
land  is  fertile,  suiuble  for  grazing,  or  capable  ef 
producing  com,  potatoe^  d:c.  In  1850  the  cooa- 
ty  yielded  198,698  bushels  of  com.  888.11t  of 
potatoe^  57,407  tons  of  hay,  1,668.456  poandaof 
cheese,  and  888,481  of  butter.    There  were  Si 
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«,  6  newq>aper  offices,  and  7,267  popihi 
ig  public  schools.    Ci^ital,  BurlingtoD. 
!TBND£N,    TnoMAS,    a   statesman  of 
ity  bom  in  East  Guilford,  Conn.,  Jan.  6, 
ed  at  Williston,  Chittenden  co.,  Aug.  25, 
He  represented  Salisbury,  Conn.,  in  the 
ire  of  that  state  fur  several  years,  and 
>  ft  colonel  of  militia  and  a  justice  of  the 
i>e  1      r  office  being  then   and  there 
it    iiD.    In  May,  1774,  he  removed 
u/  to  Williston,  Vt,  but  in  1776 
ed  to  quit  his  large  and  beautiful 
««i      exDoeed  to  the  incursions  of  the 
Iao        led  in  Danby,yt.,  until  Ticon- 
waa  vviK      3d  in  1777,  when  he  re- 
to  Fownal,  n  here  he  resided  at  the  time 
le  of  Bennington.   Soon  after  this  he 
A  (o  Williamstown,  Mass.,  and  subse- 
reaided  in  Arlington,  Yt^  until  1787. 
•  member  of  the  convention  at  Dorset, 
.  1776,  for  the  purpose  of  taking  into 
xtkHi  the  expediency  of  declaring  Yer- 
im     )6ndent  state.    At  a  subsequent 
mt       le  convention  ho  was  a  mem- 
w     uiibtee  who  drafted  the  Yermont 
»  independence,  and  was  also  one 
e  appointed  to  petition  congress 
1      Ku  the  independence  of  the  state, 
ng  member  of  the  convention  at 
tfUA/  2, 1777,  which  formed  the  first 
■*"  of  Vermont,  and  was  president  of 
ty,  which  was  vested  with  all 
•  w  i^vemment,  executive,  legisla* 
.  jodicuJ.  to  be  exercised  until  the 
nt  ahonld   be  organized  under   the 
Q.    In  1778  he  was  elected  the  first 
r      Vermont,  which  office  ho  held  with 
»     don  of  one  year  till  his  death.    A 
WA  him,  with  a  history  of  the  constitu- 
7etmont  during  his  administration,  was 
)dftt  Middlebury,  Yt,  in  1849,  by  Daniel 
^MAJCTor,  2d  son  of  tlie  preceding, 
a^Iisburj,  Conn.,  March  12,  1766,  died 
•n,  Vt,  Sept.  6,  1840.    In  May,  1776, 
r     .  with  his  parents  and  brothers  and 
-IV  in  all — to  Williston,  then  a  wilder- 
le  was  graduated  at  Dartmouth  college 
»«  and,  his  health  not  admittiog  of  his 
a  profession,  commenced  farming  at 
,  Ohittenden  co. ;  was  appointed  a  jus- 
the  peace  in  Oct.  1789 ;  clerk  of  the 
MHUrt,  Feb.  7,  1790,  to  1793  ;  represent- 
om  Jericho,  1790,  and  for  six  successive 
nd  several  times  afterward;  was  a  mem- 
he  convention  in  Yermont  that  adopted 
iution  of  the  United  States ;  appoint- 
ji      e  of  the  county  court,  and  reelected 
Bin^  and  then  appointed  chief  judge  of 
eonrt,  and  reelected  7  years  succes- 
aa  1803  he  was  elected  member  of  con- 
lad  received  4  reOlections.    From  1813 
5        was   governor  of  Yermont,  and 
»,  in  1821-22,  was  judge  of  probate, 
deputy  marshal,  and,  as  such,  took 
of  Chittenden  CO.  lie  discharged 
I  imulic  functions  with  marked  ability. 


CHITTT,  Joseph,  an  Englbh  lawyer,  bom 
in  1776,  admitted  to  the  London  bar  in  1816. 
died  in  1841,  was  eminent  in  his  day  as  a  special 
pleader,  but  has  a  more  enduring  fame  as  a 
writer  of  legal  text  books,  indispensable  to  stu- 
dents and  practitioners  in  English  law.  His  chief 
works  are  a  ^^  Treatise  on  the  Parties  to  Ac- 
tions and  to  Pleadings''  (1st  edition,  1809,  and 
6th  edition,  1837) ;  ^^  Treatise  on  the  taw  of  Na- 
tions relative  to  the  Legal  Effects  of  War  on  the 
Conmierce  of  Belligerents  and  Neutrals,  and  on 
Orders  in  Council  in  Licenses''  (1812) ;  a  ^  Prac- 
tical Treatise  on  the  Criminfld  Law"  (1816,  4 
vols.) ;  a  ^^  Synopsis  of  Practice  in  the  King's 
Bench  and  Common  Pleas"  (1816). 

CHIUSI  (the  Caman  of  the  Etruscans,  and 
Clu»ium  of  the  Romans),  an  Italian  city,  in 
Tuscany,  on  a  hill  m  the  valley  of  the  Chiana; 
pop.  2,200.  It  was  the  ancient  capital  of  King 
Porsenna.  Its  decline  was  caused  in  the  11th 
century  by  the  accumulation  of  the  waters  of 
the  Cmana,  which  changed  the  surrounding  val- 
ley into  a  pestilential  marsh.  Dante  {Paror 
dt»o,  xvL)  described  its  depopulation.  The  val- 
ley was  drained  by  works  completed  in  1828, 
and  Chiusi  is  now  the  seat  of  a  bishopric.  It 
has  several  rich  museums  of  Etruscan  and 
Roman  antiquities. 

cm  YALRY,  an  institution  of  the  middle  ages, 
which  exhibits  a  peculiar  distinction  of  modem 
thought  and  manners,  as  opposed  to  those  of 
antiquity.  No  institution  has  exercised  a  greater 
influence  on  the  world,  yet  of  its  origin  nothing 
is  certainly  Imown.  Perhaps  the  most  reason- 
able view  of  that  origin  is  Guizot's,  that  ohiy- 
alry  "  was  the  progressive  development  of  an- 
cient facts,  the  spontaneous  consequence  of 
Germanic  manners  and  feudal  relations."  Many 
of  the  facts  connected  with  it  undoubtedly  ex- 
isted long  before  chivalry,  as  such,  was  known. 
If  not  the  of&pring  of  the  feudal  system,  it  was 
connected  with  it,  and  could  not  have  existed 
under  any  other  social  state.  That  it  prevailed 
among  some  of  the  barbarian  peoples  who  over- 
ran the  Roman  empire  is  a  fable,  though  some 
of  its  customs  were  known  to  those  barbarians, 
and  so  were  some  of  the  ideas  that  animated  its 
votaries.  Those  who  are  most  disposed  to  at- 
tribute the  origin  of  chivalry  to  remote  times  do 
not  give  it  an  earlier  date  than  an  age  in  which 
the  world  had  ceased  to  feel  the  weight  of  that 
empire's  shadow.  In  the  8th  century  of  the 
Christian  era  the  descendants  of  Rome's  conquer- 
ors had  lost  much  of  the  peculiar  character  of 
their  races,  and  were  not  likely  to  be  largely  in- 
fluenced by  things  of  which  they  had  no  positive 
information.  What  related  to  arms  and  war  they 
had  more  generally  retained,  and,  as  occupants 
of  lands  they  had  won  by  the  sword,  they  formed 
ruling  classes,  bearing  a  strong  resemblance  to 
the  Norman  conquerors  of  England  of  a  later 
time.  Some  of  them  were  bound  to  serve  on 
horseback,  and  were  called  eciballarii^  of  which 
chevaliers  is  a  corruption.  Accustomed  to  re- 
ceive arms  on  arriving  at  manhood,  with  solemn 
usage,  after  the  manner  of  their  ancestors,  they 
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formed  the  chiTalrons  dowea  of  the  earlier 
times;  and  when  chivalry,  as  it  was  nibse- 
qaentlj  nnderstood,  began  to  have  a  definite 
form,  its  proceedings,  or  modea,  accorded 
strongly  with  those  of  days  with  which  it  had 
little  efHO  in  common.  Chivalry,  in  its  specific 
sense,  dates  from  about  the  middle  of  the  10th 
century.  Its  origin  was  not  unlike  that  of 
t!ie  orders  of  knighthood  which  are  so  inti- 
mately associated  with  its  history.  As  those 
orders  grew  out  of  the  desire  of  men  of  strong 
feelings  to  remove  or  to  lessen  certain  evils, 
so  did  the  institution  of  chivalir  grow  out  of 
the  wish  of  individuals  to  apply  a  correction 
to  more  extensive  evils  that  existed  at  an  earlier 
period.  Some  brave  men  of  the  ruling  races, 
and  who  were  thoughtful  and  humane  as  well 
as  brave,  united  themselves  for  the  purpose  of 
protecting  the  weak,  devoting  their  swords  to 
the  work.  Courage  was  one  of  their  chief 
virtues,  for  without  it  their  undertaking  would 
have  been  childish.  Chastity  would  be  enjoined, 
for  it  is  the  sentiment  of  noble  minds  to  respect 
woman,  and  she  stood  in  peculiar  danger  in  an 
age  of  brute  force.  Of  all  the  weak,  she  ap- 
pealed most  strongly  to  the  chivalrous  adven- 
turer ;  and  this  sentiment,  coupled  with  that 
feeling  of  regard  for  woman  which  was  common 
to  the  northern  nations,  finally  produced  that 
devotion  to  the  sex  which  was  the  strongest 
manifestation  of  chivalry.  The  eflfect  of  this 
was  to  elevate  the  knightly  character,  and  to 
exidt  it  to  an  almost  incredible  pitch.  *^  He  wlio 
loyally  serves  his  lady,"  says  one  of  the  writers 
of  chivalrous  romances — and  the  words  are  ap- 
propriately placed  in  a  woman^s  mouth — *^  will 
not  only  be  blessed  to  the  height  of  man^s  feli- 
city in  this  life,  bat  will  never  fall  into  those 
sins  which  will  prevent  his  happiness  hereafter. 
Pride  will  be  entirely  eflfaced  m>m  the  heart  of 
him  who  endeavors  by  humility  and  courtesy 
to  win  the  grace  of  a  lady.  The  true  fiiith  <^ 
a  lover  will  defend  him  from  the  other  deadly 
sins  of  anger,  envy,  sloth,  and  gluttony ;  and 
his  devotion  to  his  mistress  renders  the  thought 
impossible  of  his  conduct  ever  being  stained 
with  the  vice  of  incontinence."  Wo  are  not 
to  understand  that  this  is  a  literal  picture 
of  the  sexual  relations  in  the  age  of  chivulry, 
but  that  it  expresses  the  chivalrous  ideal,  which 
it  is  creditable  to  the  men  of  that  age  that  they 
should  have  sought  That  they  fell  far  short  of 
it  is  true,  but  in  that  respect  they  were  neither 
better  nor  worse  than  other  men.  Their  aspi- 
rations were  good,  and  were  productive  of  good 
both  to  themselves  and  to  woman.  It  is  the 
more  remarkable  that  snch  sentiments  should 
have  been  common  with  the  ruling  classes  in 
one  of  the  hardest  and  most  brutal  periods  of 
the  world's  history;  and  wo  can  form  some 
conception  of  the  condition  to  which  society 
must  nave  fallen  but  for  chivalry,  when  wo  see 
upon  what  state  of  things  chivalry  was,  as 
it  were,  embroidered.  It  strikes  us  all  the 
more  forcibly  becaose  of  the  dark  ground  on 
which   it    tppears.     But   it   was  inevitable 


that  the  morals  of  ehiyaliy  dioold  mrteke 
of  the  character  of  the  times  in  whieli  U 
existed;  and  accordingly  we  find  that  the 
popular  literature  of  those  times,  which  fat' 
nisned  the  only  intellectual  smiiseiDeBt  of 
knights  and  ladies,  was  tboroaglilj  lieentSoBi^ 
and  indicative  of  the  most  Impure  intcrooose 
of  the  sexes.  To  valor  and  beaaty  every  thing 
was  permissible,  and  the  marriage  tow  wh 
little  regarded.  So  was  it  with  renieet  to  otbcr 
matters.  One  of  the  vows  of  nights  was 
to  protect  the  Just  riffht  of  the  wesk,  sodi  ai 
widows,  orphans,  and  maidens ;  jret  it  b  be^ 
yond  dispute  that,  long  after  chivairf  had  ben 
sanctioned  by  religion  and  law,  and  had  becoDN 
an  institution  of  all  the  western  part  of  ChristcB- 
dom,  the  grossest  acts  of  oppression  and  the 
grossest  breaches  of  faith  were  perpetrated  ty 
men  who  bekmged  to  the  very  flower  of  knight- 
hood. Richard  I.,  king  of  England,  was  a  ^  tm 
knight.^*  That  is  his  place  in  history.  The  Eag^ 
lish  historian  of  chivalry  says  that  in  him  **  tht 
whole  knightly  character  appeared  in  all  its  nsl- 
nral  dignitv  and  splendor,^  and  that  **his  nrinl 
was  framed  in  the  finest  spirit  of  chivslrie  Bb- 
erality."  His  name  is  the  most  striking  that 
appears  in  the  history  of  the  cmsadea,  whkk 
were  chivalrie  enterprises.  Yet  Richnd  wa» 
eminently  a  bad  man — a  bad  son,  a  bad  kin|^ 
and  a  bad  associate ;  false,  fickle,  rniel,  viokny 
and  rapacious.  His  massacre  of  the  garrfaoo  or 
Acre  shocked  even  the  spirit  of  the  IMi  cen- 
tury. Another  royal  knight,  and  a  man  in  tBt 
respects  tlie  superior  of  Richard,  was  EdwuA 
I.  He  was  educated  in  all  the  chivalrie  exer- 
cises. He  was  a  diligent  reader  of  the  romances 
of  chivalry.  He  was  a  crusader  at  a  time  wheB 
the  crusading  spirit  was  nearly  extinct.  Em 
distinguished  himself  in  tonmaments.  BCrt  iUm 
knight  was  one  of  the  most  ferocious  mo 
that  ever  abused  power.  His  ni^nst  < 
of  Wales,  the  trick  bv  which  he  passed  his'dd- 
est  son  upon  the  Welsh  as  their  prince,  his  i^ 
tacks  on  the  independence  of  Scotland,  and  tha 
cruelty  with  which  he  treated  the  patriots  Urv- 
ellyn  and  Wallace,  and  which  not  even  dctfk 
could  end,  were  all  contrary  to  the  ideas  of  cUr- 
alry.  Toward  woman  he  codd  behave  witk 
intolerable  cmclty.  He  treated  the  wiii»  ef 
Bruce  and  other  Scotch  ladies  as  prisoners  hav- 
ing first  torn  thom  from  sanctnary;  ana  tha 
countess  of  Buchan  he  had  shut  np'in  a  cage  il 
Berwick,  because  she  had  crownea  Bnioe.  Bii 
last  vow,  one  eqnally  solemn  and  fantastied, 
and  much  afTocted  by'  knights,  was  by  God  and 
the  swans,  and  the  pnrpoK  was  the  punishment 
of  Scotland  for  daring  to  assert  her  nationality; 
and  had  his  vow  been  fulfilled,  the  conseqnenets 
to  the  world  would  have  been  incalcnlably  evQ, 
involving  no  less  than  the  labors  of  Scotland  ii 
literature  and  science.  These  facts,  which  micht 
be  multiplied  a  thousand  fold,  show  that  knint- 
Iv  obligations  had  no  w\>ight  with  knights  wbca 
fidelity  to  them  would  have  made  against  thdir 
apparent  interests;  and  the  sense  m  honor  of 
knights  of  lesser  rank  than  kings  was  not  Bk^ 
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>  be  more  keen  than  that  of  their  anporiora. — 
t         canses  operated  to  &Tor  the  growth  of 
ry  after  it  had  been  institated.  The  first  of 
■a  WMB  the  action  of  the  church.    The  clergy 
the  prinoipal  hnmanizing  agents  of  those 
A,  aod  they  must  have  witnessed  the  at- 
'M  of  the  first  chevaliers  in  the  cause  of 
I       .  order  with  lively  satisfaction,  while 
AnMuiding  better  than  the  chevaliers  them« 
ti     -  probable  ultimate  consequences. 
iM  1  letween  the  church  and  chivalry  was 

M  w&dy  as  in  theory  they  had  the  same 

^ttrvOTo.  The  date  of  this  union  is  unknown, 
nd  Ustoriana  allow  2  centuries  for  their  sur- 
miMioothe  subject  In  8axon  England,  just 
befcn  the  conquest,  the  ceremonies  of  knightly 
iangvition  were  of  a  religious  character,  and 
it  fa  lopposed  they  were  the  same  over  the  con- 
timt  of  Europe,  except  in  Normandy,  the  Nor- 
MM  looking  with  contempt  on  the  religious 
omoiOQial,  uough  they  changed  their  views  in 
tkbroMet  after  they  became  masters  of  Eng- 
IttL  Hdlam,  one  of  the  most  learned  and 
ii&kwi  of  writers,  expresses  the  opinion  that 
IB  tfattbiMS  previous  to  the  crusades  there  was 
nopvtfeakr  connection  between  chivalry  and 
lib^iod  that  the  religious  modes  of  English 
invirtilors  were  the  consequence  of  the  extreme 
difolioii  of  the  Engli^  Be  this  as  it  may,  the 
oooicOflf  damont,  which  authorized  the  first 
vmkCL  D.  1095),  formally  recognized  chiv- 
•brlrfoedtring  ^that  every  person  of  noble 
mh,  oa  attaining  12  years  of  age,  should  take 
AiOMU  otth  before  the  bishop  of  his  diocese  to 
Mad  to  the  uttermost  the  oppressed,  the  wid- 
ow^ aod  orphans;  that  women  of  noble  birth, 
bock  married  and  ringle,  should  enjoy  his  ^>ecial 
on;  and  that  nothing  should  be  wanting  in 
Un  to  render  travelling  safe,  and  to  destroy 
tU  eiib  of  tyranny."  In  this  decree  we  ob- 
NTfathat  all  the  humanities  of  chivalry  were 
netiooed  by  legal  and  ecclesiastical  power ; 
ttd  tiiat  it  was  intended  they  should  be  spread 
om  the  whole  face  of  Christendom,  in  oraer  to 
d^  the  **  barbarism  and  ferocity  of  the  times." 
Tba  oooprehensiveness  of  this  decree  implies, 
not  onlj  that  chivalry  had  then  for  some  time 
ttiM  as  an  institution,  but  that  the  church 
via  awara  of  its  power,  and  sympathized  with 
■d  aided  its  purposes.  The  rulers  of  the 
danii  were  the  ablest  men  of  the  age,  and  they 
ware  too  aagacions  to  suppose  that  a  mere  de- 
cna  ooold  operate  to  change  the  nature  and 
•*^nct  of  great  masses  of  rude  men.  Home, 
*s  t  gaoeral  rule,  has  always  preferred  to  oper- 
'^'^jrith  means  ready  made  to  her  hand  rather 
thaatooooatroct  new  machinery,  and  chivalry 
was  admiraUy  adapted  to  the  object  she  had  in 
^^'  Statesmen  as  well  as  priests,  the  clergy 
<^<^  oot  M  to  see  that  if  the  Mussulmans 
▼ew  Dot  iaaailed  in  the  East  they  would 
•■•fl  Ohriatianity  in  the  West.  Europe  was 
^  w  Pfedpitated  upon  Asia,  in  order  to  pre- 
^^fitim  precipitating  itself  upon  Europe. 
^*^<^7  rdigious  in  their  apparent  character. 
«•  cniMdes  were  in  reality  a  great  political 


movement  But  to  enable  Christianity  to  at- 
tack  Islamism  with  effect,  it  was  necessary  that 
there  should  be  an  abatement  of  the  quarrels 
that  existed  throughout  the  West.  Hence  the 
clear  approval  of  chivalry  at  Clermont,  which 
was  but  an  extension  of  the  so-called  truce  of 
God,  and  a  development  of  the  long  pursued  poli- 
cy of  the  church  in  discountenancing  private  war 
and  other  forms  of  violence.  All  that  the  law- 
less portion  of  men  were  asked  to  do  was,  to 
conform  to  the  example  of  the  best  disp^ed 
classes  of  their  countries.  The  church  forced 
upon  them  no  lofty  ideal,  but  asked  of  them 
to  imitate  the  conduct  of  men  whom  they  knew, 
and  whose  course  of  life  they  must  have  re- 
spected. The  crusades,  therefore,  did  not 
originate  the  connection  between  religion  and 
chivalry,  but  only  caused  to  be  recognized 
formally  a  connection  that  necessarily  existed 
from  the  state  of  things,  and  developed  more 
rapidly  than  otherwise  could  have  nappened 
the  religious  element  of  chivalry.  They  had, 
too,  a  vast  influence  on  its  character  in  other 
ways.  The  knights  were  brought  face  to  fkce 
with  foes  more  polbhed  and  accomplished  than 
themselves,  and  their  equals  in  valor  and  mili- 
tary skill.  The  elegancies  and  luxuries  of  ori- 
ental life  far  surpasised  those  of  the  Occident. 
Saladin  was  a  more  refined  and  intellectual 
character  than  any  one  of  the  Christian  leaders 
whom  he  encountered  in  diplomacy  and  in 
arms.  The  Greeks  of  the  Lower  Empire,  too, 
became  well  known  to  the  crusaders,  who, 
while  despising  their  effeminacy,  were  com- 
pelled to  admit  and  to  admire  their  mental 
superiority.  The  effect  was  to  relieve  chivahy 
of  some  of  its  harsher  features,  and  to  elevate 
its  followers.  They  became  more  liberal  in 
their  opinions,  and  some  of  them,  particularly 
members  of  the  great  military  fraternities,  were 
suspected  of  looking  with  contempt  upon  all 
forms  of  religion.  The  orientals  respected 
knighthood,  and  Saladin  is  said  to  have  re- 
ceived it  at  the  hand  of  a  Christian  prisoner. 
Hugh  of  Tabaria.  Scott  has,  with  his  usual 
felicity,  availed  himself  of  these  circumstancea, 
and  the  pictures  which  he  has  drawn  of  chival- 
ric  and  crusading  manners,  in  ^^  Ivanhoe  "  and 
^^The  Talisman,"  are  not  greatly  overcharged. 
The  scorn  and  contempt  with  which  he  mucea 
Bois-Guilbert,  who  in  his  youth  had  been  a 
knight  errant  speak  of  religion,  probably  repre- 
sents the  real  opinions  of  not  a  few  templars. 
The  courtesy  that  he  causes  to  mark  the  inter- 
course between  Saladin  and  Richard  was  not 
beyond  the  character  of  the  former,  but  it  may 
be  doubted  if  Richard  was  capable  of  it. — ^The 
school  of  chivalry  exercised  a  great  influence 
on  Europe.  The  training  of  youth  was  very 
elaborate,  and  singularly  successful.  It  was 
commenced  at  an  early  period  of  life,  generally 
at  T  or  8  years  of  age.  For  7  years  the  duties 
of  the  boy — who  was  called  valet,  or  damoiseau, 
oftener  than  page,  the  latter  term  not  coming 
into  general  use  until  the  latter  part  of  the  15th 
century — were  mostly  personal.    He  attended 
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tlie  lord  and  lady  in  whose  castle  be  was  taught 
.  at  home  and  at  the  chase;  and  he  followed 
the  lord  to  the  field,  where  it  was  considered 
unchivalrio  to  harm  the  valet  Tbe  most  rigid 
obedience  was  exacted,  in  accordance  with 
immemorial  usage.  His  military  training  was 
severe  and  ezhanstive,  so  that  he  became  a 
soldier  from  his  earliest  yontli,  and  tbe  habits 
of  life  were  formed  when  both  mind  and  body 
are  in  their  most  plastic  state.  The  yonth  was 
taught  to  ride,  to  swim,  to  make  use  of  tbe 
military  step,  to  climb,  to  leap,  and  all  similar 
exercises;  so  that  tlie  accounts  we  have  of  tbe 
phyiiciU  exploits  of  the  knights  are  by  no  means 
strange,  when  we  consider  tlmt  they  had  been 
80  long  and  so  systematically  trained  in  a  man- 
ner calculated  to  develop  all  the  powers  of  tbe 
human  frame.  They  were  also  instructed  in 
the  use  of  tlie  bow,  the  sword,  tlie  lance,  and 
the  battle-axe.  The  carrying  of  heavy  weiglits, 
and  cudgel-playing,  were  not  omitted  from  Uiis 
course  of  instruction.  The  knowledge  of  hunt- 
ing and  hawking  was  acquired.  The  only 
weapon  the  page  was  fiermitted  to  wear  was  a 
short  dagger.  The  training  of  tlie  youth  in 
religion  and  love  was  intrusted  to  the  ladies  of 
the  family,  and  it  was  as  diligently  attended  to 
as  the  harsher  branches  of  Uie  course.  Even 
at  so  early  an  ago,  he  was  thought  to  be  dis- 
loyal to  the  ladies  if  he  had  no  sovereign  mis- 
tress of  his  affections.  The  demeanor  of  tbe 
page  was  regarded,  and  he  was  taught  to  bear 
nimsdf  with  grace,  promptness,  and  dexterity  to 
his  lord  and  his  guests,  to  study  their  wants,  to 
listen  to  their  words,  and  to  obey  their  orders. 
Sometimes  this  training  was  pursued  in  regular 
schools,  but  usually  it  took  place  in  the  castles 
of  the  nobles.  A  knight  who  was  noble,  re- 
nowned, and  wealthy,  was  sure  to  have  bis 
abode  full  of  the  flower  of  the  youth  belonging 
to  the  families  of  his  acquaintance ;  nor  could 
he  refuse  to  take  charge  of  them.  The  best  of 
the  knights  preferred  intrusting  tlieir  children 
to  some  friend,  to  attempting  their  education 
themselves,  justly  fearing  tbt^ir  own  weakness, 
the  indulgence  of  which  would  have  been  an 
infraction  of  the  re<iuirements  of  chi  valry.  Tbe 
pupils  were  frequently  cbiUlren  of  the  poorer 
gentry,  who  were  considered  and  treated  as  the 
equals  of  their  highest  born  associates,  among 
whom  were  occasionaUy  to  be  found  persons 
of  blood  royal.  At  tbe  age  of  14  or  thereabout, 
the  page  was  advanced  a  step,  and  became  a 
squire.  This  was  marked  by  his  receiving  the 
military  belt  and  sword  at  the  altar,  to  which 
he  was  led  by  his  parents.  The  ceremonies 
were  of  a  religious  character.  The  prieftt  taking 
the  sword  from  the  altar,  it  was  buckled  on 
while  he  prayed,  and  exhorted  to  its  proper  use. 
Sometimes  these  observances  were  followed 
by  feasts  and  rejoicings.  This  ceremony  has 
often  been  confounded  with  tbe  dubbing  of  a 
knight,  from  which  in  ordinary  cases  it  entirely 
differed,  though  the  two  ceremonies  were  not 
unfrequently  united,  eHpccially  in  the  case  of 
prinoea.    The  squire^s  t rainiug,'  as  became  his  in- 


creased yo^ra,  was  far  more  aevera 
the  valet.    The  weights  he  earned  y 
ier.    He  was  made  to  run  great  dl 
endure  fatigue  of  all  kinds,  to  spring  «■ 
when  in  full  career  without  the  aid  ol 
rup,  and  to  leap  on  the  shoulders  of  a 
man  with  no  other  aid  than  a  gr&f^  of 
Many  other  exercises  were  practised , 
amusements  were  chess,  and  some  g 
chance,  and  dancing.    He  ran  at  the  q 
and  led  attacks  on  mimic  fortrcssea. 
were  several  ranks  of  squire,  the  bigb 
the  squire  of  honor ;  and  all  performer 
duties  to  their  lords,  some  of  which  ca 
reckoned  as  menial.     They  led  their  ho 
ried  ttieir  helmets,  shields,  and  lam 
tended  on  them  generally.     They  iuu 
tive  part  in  combat,  and  tlie  great 
I^u vines,  which  saved  the  French 
was  mainly  won  by  their  valor.  A  line  c 
was  always  formed  behind  tbe  line  of 
The  s<iuire  waved  the  knight's  pennon. 
banner  of  the  banneret  and  baron  wa 
by  him.    He  was  instructed  in  the  i 
lantry,  including  versification,  and  i 
mint»trels  who  sang  of  love  and  war. 
of  musical  instruments  was  taught  him. 
ally  at  the  age  of  21  the  sijuire  waa 
knight    As  the  time  approached,  hia  : 
exercises  were  enforced  rigidly,  and  he 
confessed,  and  fasted.    He  had  spon 
was  considered  a  new  man.    From  a  I 

Eical  of  purity,  he  passed  to  a  l>ed,  > 
is  future  heavenly  rest    After  he  » 
naked,  he  was  clothed  in  a  white  1 
robe,  and  a  close-fitting  black  coat,  Um 
re8|)ectively  of  purity,  of  tbe  blood 
bound  to  shed  for  religion,  and  of 
that  awaits  all.     He  then  fasted  24  Iw 
in  the  evening  entered  a  church  and  1 
vigil  of  anus,  pra\  ing,  and  sonietimei 
punied  by  a  prie'^t  ond  his  i:i>onsorK» 
morning  he  confcsetcd,  partook  of  the 
nion,  was  preM*iit  at  the  mass  of  tl 
Ghost,  and  listened  to  a  diiscounio  on  1 
duties,  and  on  the  new  life  on  whid 
entering.    He  then  udvance<l  to  tlie  a 
sword  of  the  knight  sus]»ended  from 
which  the  priest  detached,  blessed,  i 
ed.    The  youth  then  went  to  the  loiu  * 
to  make  him  knight,  and  knelt  before  b 
clasped  hands  (an  attitude  copied  fh 
manners,  and  the  only  circuin>tance  oi  j 
in  the  whole  ceremony),  and  the  lo 
*^  With  what  design  do  von  de>ire  to  • 
the  order?  If  it  is  in  order  tolieoomeiH 
iH)se  yourself,  and  to  be  houtired  witho 
honor  to  chivalry,  you  ore  unworthy  ol 
would  be  to  the  order  of  chivalry  yon 
receive  what  the  Mmoniacai  ]»riest  ii 
prelacy/'     When  the  candidate  had 
]>roi>er  answer,  his  requet^t  was  grnnteu. 
ui>un  the  knights  present,  sonietimea 
by  ladies  proceeded  to  arm  him,  coe 
by  buckling  on  his  spurs,  and  endii      fci 
ing  on  his  sword.    He  was  then  il^ 
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iohed  him,  and  g&ye  him  the  aeeoladef 
llh  the  flat  of  hS  sword  on  the  shoul- 
nspe  of  the  neck,  and  sometimes  • 
the  piJm  of  the  hand  on  the  oheek, 
A  toe  name  of  GK>d,  of  St.  Miohae^ 
Qeorn  I  dab  thee  knight;  be  brave, 
jjair'    The  hehnet  was  then  placed 
id  of  the  new  knight,  and  hb  horse 
I  hhUj  on  to  the  back  of  which  he 
proceeded  to  ride  about,  and  to 
tword  and  lance.    The  entire  cere- 
giooa  in  its  character,  and  shows 
B  the  connection  between  the 
L  aiHYalr7.    The  ecclesiastical  infla- 
w       a  appears  in  it,  and  the  derj^ 
<       ^art  in  the  external,  material 
utoAjiight.    The  religions  influence 
V  elearl/  seen  when  the  moral  char- 
idndrv  is  examined.     Gnizot  has 
of  oaths  taken  by  the  knights, 
into  26  articles,  showing  what 
itly  obligations.    They  do  not 
f  «M^  time,  but  to  difibrent  states  of 
*  •ztend  from  the  lltb  to  the  14th 
cover  almost  the  entire  sum  of 
J        show  that  chivalry  aimed  at 
objects  which  religion  in  all 
men  to  seek.    This  moral  de- 
ich  superior  to  the  general  tone 
wvs  unquestionably  due  to  the 
qnently  fell  much  short  of  what 
as  did  the  knights  who  re- 
M     mction.    Among  the  acts  of 
s  ihe  shaving  of  the  head  of  the 
^ui^thood,  to  cause  it  to  resemble 
u  tonsure,  parting  with  the  hair 
,  upon  by  the  church  as  a  symbol 
4>  heaven.    The  knight  was  assim- 
[y  as  possible  to  the  priest,  and 
known  as  the  holy  order.    The 
»  ue     ibed  were  those  used  on  set 
D  or  less  solemn  or  festive ;  but 
frequently  made  under  circum- 
iered  their  observance  impossi- 
vvO  of  battle,  or  after  a  victory. 
I      .ys  the  cose  that  the  knights  thus 
•  uiT  regular  chivalric  training,  but 
A  «rho  had  distinguished  themselves 
Ihia  was  one  of  the  causes  of  the  de- 
ft Imlghtly  character,  as  it  led  men  to 
I  to  a  condition  in  life  to  the  proper 
06  of  which  their  means  were  in- 
which  necessitated  acts  of  plunder 
tUm.    Nobility  did  not  necessarily 
iky,    but   chivalry,    as    a    general 
ed  nobility,  and  knightho^  was 
•u   convert   even  a  villein   into  a 
.    The  bastard  was  as  highly  regard- 
i  man  born  of  legitimate  wedlock. 
of  the  father  of  an  aspirant  to 
(t  #as  of  for  more  account  than  that 
itiwr;   audit  was  an  infraction  of 
OQ  law  of  chivalry  to  knight  a  man 
da  birth  on  the  paternal  side,  and 
such  a  knight  could  liave  his  spurs 
n  a  donghiU,  a  right  tliat  was  rarely 
TOL.  V. — 10 


enforced.  The  degrees  of  ohivahy  were  8: 
knight-banneret,  knight^  and  esquire.  Before 
a  man  could  beoome  a  knight-banneret,  he  had 
to  serve  as  an  esquire  and  a  knight,  to  attain  to 
renown  in  arms,  and  to  have  a  considerable 
military  following.  This  was  in  strictness,  but 
the  law  was  not  always  regarded.  The  koig^t 
who  aspired  to  the  higher  dminction  could  oarry 
his  emblazoned  pennon  to  the  leader  of  the 
army  in  which  he  served,  and  demand  leave  to 
raise  his  banner  ;  and  when  his  quilificatioDS 
were  proved,  the  leader  cut  off  the  end  of  the 
pennon,  which  thus  became  a  square  banner. 
This  simple  ceremony  was  completed  with  a 
short  address  on  the  banneret's  duties^  pro- 
nounced by  the  leader  or  by  a  herald,  llie 
knight*banneret  had  no  superior  but  the  king^ 
and  he  was  the  equal  of  the  feudal  baron.  The 
knight  belonged  to  the  second  class  in  chivalry, 
and  that  class  was  the  most  numerous.  Knights 
were  at  first  called  bas-chevaliera,  or  baohdon 
(Ilallam  denies  this),  until  the  latter  word  had 
lost  its  original  meanmg,  eavalleroi^  Andpaworei 
hommei.  No  property  qualification  was  neces- 
sary for  kni^thood,  but  the  position  required 
property  for  its  support.  Noble  birth  was  re- 
quired, but  there  were  instances  of  its  being  con' 
ferred  on  men  of  the  humblest  origin.  Edwaid 
III.  knighted  John  Hawkwood,  a  London  tailcHr, 
who  was  one  of  the  most  renowned  soldiers  of 
that  warlike  age.  The  third  class  of  the  order 
was  composed  of  esquires,  who  should  not  be 
confounded  with  the  squires  of  the  body  to 
knights.  They  were  soldiers,  occupying  an 
intermediate  place  between  the  knights  and  the 
men-at-arms.  They  could  claim  knighthood, 
and  had  been  trained  for  it,  but  preferred 
the  lesser  chivalric  rank,  in  accordance  with 
the  sensible  maxim,  that  it  was  better  to  be  a 
good  esquire  than  a  poor  knight.  The  expense 
of  knighthood  prevented  many  esquires  from 
seeking  it.  If  the  esquire  were  a  man  of  landed 
property,  he  could  lead  his  vassals  under  his 
pennoncele ;  and  he  could  reach  military  com* 
mand  as  well  as  the  knight.  Such  were  the 
3  classes  of  the  order  of  chivalry,  and  they 
embraced  nearly  all  the  members  of  the  domi- 
nant races  in  the  various  countries  of  Christen- 
dom. Chivalry  bound  the  aristocracy  together, 
and  caused  the  knights  and  esquhres  of  even 
hostile  and  warring  nations  to  svmpathize  with 
each  other  as  against  the  people  of  their  own 
countries.  The  men  who  had  contended  against 
one  another  to-dav,  might  to-morrow  unite  to 
cut  the  throats  of  a  squalid  peasantry,  driven 
to  insurrection  by  the  worst  oppression  at  the 
hands  of  noble  knights.  A  strikmg  instance  of 
this  sympathy,  and  of  its  consequences,  occurred 
in  the  14th  century.  France  had  been  re- 
duced to  a  deplorable  condition  by  the  unjust 
wars  of  Edward  III.,  and  the  peasantry,  aSfter 
undergoing  every  species  of  tyranny  from  their 
chivalrous  countrymen,  rose  in  that  rebellion 
which  is  known  as  La  Jacquerie^  perpetrating 
deeds  as  bad  as  those  which  had  goaded  them- 
selveato  madness.  A  number  of  noble  ladies,  in- 
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docUng  the  dnohesBes  of  Orletns  and  Normandy, 
were  boneged  bjr  the  peasants  in  the  market 

Elace  of  Meaux,  and  expected  to  fall  into  their 
ands ;  but  there  arrived  a  number  of  French 
and  Engliidi  knights,  headed  bjr  the  comte  de 
Foix  and  the  captal  de  Buch,  eminent  leaders 
on  the  opposite  sides  of  the  kingly  and  national 
qnarrel,  who  attacked  tlie  peasants,  and  slew 
7,000  of  them,  afterward  burning  the  town. 
The  English  knights  sympathized  with  the 
French  knights,  who  were  their  enemies,  and 
not  with  their  victims.  Froissart,  who  is  em- 
inently the  historian  of  chivalry,  has  a  strong 
affection  for  the  knights  on  both  sides  of  the 
contest  between  the  Plantagenets  and  the  Va- 
lois,  but  for  the  people  he  has  not  much  more 
regard  tlian  he  has  for  their  cattle.  Ck^ntcmpt 
for  the  many  was  the  paramount  sentiment 
of  the  cliivalrio  order,  and  it  is  not  probable 
that  the  knights  supposed  they  could  l>e  guiltv 
of  injustice  to  tlie  lower  classes.  Tlicy  felt 
toward  them  as  the  elder  Cato  felt  tows^  all 
who  were  not  Romans.  Ix>cal  circumstances 
probably  modified  thb  feeling.  It  was  not  pos- 
dble  for  English  knights  to  look  with  utter 
contempt  upon  those  yeomen  from  among  whom 
came  tlie  real  victors  of  Crtey  and  Poitiers  and 
Agincourt.  In  France  there  was  no  class  tliat 
answered  to  the  English  yeomen,  and  chivalrio 
contempt  for  the  people  was  there  unbounded. 
France  was  eminently  tlie  land  of  chivalry,  as 
the  history  and  terms  of  the  order  show.  Ger- 
man chivalry  was  not  high,  and  there  tlie  spirit 
of  exclusiveness  shone  forth  unrelieved  by  any 
of  that  grace  which  softened  it  in  France.  The 
peculiar  circumstances  of  the  peninsula  gave  a 
peculiar  character  to  Spanish  chivalry.  The 
general  circumstances  were  the  same  as  in  otlier 
countries,  but  there  was  much  that  was  oriental 
in  the  Spanish  knight,  the  consequence  of  his 
harinff  Mussulmans  for  neighbors.  There  were 
liussulmon  as  well  as  Christian  kniglits.  The 
lioorish  women  presided,  unveiled,  at  tourna- 
ments, and  conferred  the  usual  rewards  on  skill 
and  valor.  Chivalry  was  never  of  much  impor- 
tance in  Italy.  The  rise  of  the  Italian  republics, 
the  development  of  the  commercial  spirit,  and  the 
introduction  of  the  condottieri,  were  all  circum- 
stances unfavorable  to  the  growth  of  tlie  order. 
In  northern  Italy  the  chivalric  8[)irit,  in  its  better 
sense,  was  little  known ;  but  in  tlie  south  it  was 
more  felt,  and  had  considerable  effect  on  daily  life. 
This  difference  was  owing,  it  may  be  supposed, 
to  the  presence  of  the  Normans  there,  and  to 
the  e^ablishmcnt  of  the  Angevine  dynasty  at 
Naples.  Knighthood  was  there  more  indiscrim- 
inately conferred  than  elsewhere,  not  being 
confined  to  the  nobility.  I^ut,  examine  it  where 
we  may,  we  find  chivalry  ever  exclusive,  and 
often  tyrannical.  Deeds  that  would  disgrace  a 
thief,  and  acts  of  cruelty  that  would  have  dis- 
gusted a  Hellenic  tyrant  or  a  Roman  emperor, 
Mrere  common  things  with  knights  of  the  highest 
lineage.  The  same  English  sovereign  who  was 
with  difl3culty  persuaded  not  to  mi^er  the  six 
burgesses  of  Calais,  oould  behave  toward  a 


knightly  antagonist  with  liberalitir 
its  extreme.  Tiie  Black  Prince,  w 
very  mirror  of  chivalry,  showed  bv  « 
at  Limoges  that  he  was  capable  of  an 
These  contradictions  of  character  and 
common  in  all  ages,  but  tliev  appear 
odious  when  compared  with  the  laeal  o 
— ^The  whole  time  of  the  knights  ip 
in  war.  Nearly  as  much  glory  w»  « 
tourney  as  in  the  battle-field,  and  to 
were  the  grand  chivalric  sports,  and 
were  of  a  serious  character.  Tliej 
ducted  on  fixed  principles,  and  w< 
guished  by  a  spirit  of  courtesy  whic 
was  allowed  to  infringe.  In  the  to 
ferent  narties  of  knights  contended,  < 
uals  did  so.  Newlv-made  knights  w* 
anxious  to  contend  in  the  lists,  to  n 
valor.  Tliose  who  journeyed  to  u 
were  allowed  to  proceed  in  peace.  1 
a  tournament  was  proclaimed  by  lier 
various  courts,  and  all  were  invited 
who  would  uphold  their  own  repi 
maintain  the  superior  beauty  of  th 
At  first  nobility  of  four  descents  ws 
before  a  knight  could  enter  the  li 
were  closed  against  the  esquire;  bat 
ness  gave  way  to  the  claims  of  penc 
and  it  was  in  the  true  spirit  of  chival 
dividual  knights  were  admitted  oo 
ground  than  their  establislied  chs 
bravery,  and  that  esquires  sliared  thi 
A  knight  could  not  tourney  ononyi 
were,  and  his  name  and  character  w«i 
to  be  known,  in  order  that  he  might  b 
if  he  had  been  guilty  of  dishonors] 
but  the  rule  was  not  with<int  cooai< 
ceptions,  and  Ivanhoo  broke  no 
regulation  when  he  entered  tiio  1 
without  a  name,  and  with  his  visor  < 
the  fierceness  and  animosity  with  wh 
the  templar  there  contended  were  qc 
to  the  spirit  and  purpose  of  the  U 
though  there  was  always  a  tendenc 
occasions  to  convert  tlio  mimic  i 
hostilities,  which  not  even  the  %m 
of  courtesy  only  could  entirely  supj 
tournaments  were  the  gl»ry  of  the  J 
reigned  there  supreme.  They  propo 
wards,  adjudged  the  prizes,  and  deci* 
putes  without  appeal.  It  was  not  nnc 
troops  of  knights  to  l>e  led  to  the  1 
each  lady  leading  a  knight  by  a  i 
or  gold.  Every  thing  was  so  otn 
press  that  deference  for  the  sex  vi« 
distinctive  excellence  of  chivalry,  j 
tival  which  followe<l  the  toumev,  t 
who  had  most  dbttinguishod  t  m« 
presente<l  by  the  heralds  to  the  u 
queen  of  beauty  and  love  delivertu 
to  the  victors,  with  words  cxpp 
ladies^  sense  of  his  worth  to  each,  • 
tliat  he  might  be  happy  with  the  ol 
love.  "  The  victory  was  entirely  o^ 
favor  of  my  mistress,  which  I  wore 
met,'^  responded  the  knight    TIm  tc 
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hj  a  iMiOf  at  which  preoedenoe  was 

CMwded  agreeably  to  deeds  of  arms,  and  not  to 

On  the  second  da^  the  esqxures  of  the 

lie  bad  the  lists,  weanng  their  lords'  armor 

«      ianoes.     Thej  were  conducted  by 

lens,  who  awarded  the  prizes.    The 

«^^  iras  deToted  to  the  mSlee,  in  which 

lousfats  and  esquires  participated.    The 

»  were  very  popular,  and  were  held 

m'      '  posirfble  occasion.    They  were  con- 

IX  by  the  church,  ostensibly  because  of 

i     nsiyeness,  and  that  lives  were  some- 

V      in  the  rough  play;  really,  and  as  was 

a  in  the  18th  century,  because  they  pre- 

i  knights  and  others  from  Joining  the 

.    But  this  opposition  was  vain.    In 

n  the  assertion  that  every  man  killed  in 

was  damned,  the  tournaments  were 

rith  general  approbation.    No  circum- 

e  forcibly  establishes  their  popularity 

I       could  triumph  over  ecclesiastical 

.^   '.     iy  endured  long  after  the  order  of 

its     had  ceased  to  exist.    In  England 

toe  favorite  sports  of  the  nobility  and 

I  •«  to  the  early  part  of  the  17th  cen- 

ce  they  ceased  50  years  earlier. 

Aoe  I     .      ered  from  the  tournament,  inas- 

n        •  and  the  presence  of  ladies  were 

m»  r  to  it,  and  it  could  be  shared 

^  h         1       nissible  to  the  tournament. 

WOT         EPerious  Joust,  and  the  peaceftil 

Tbb  luimerwas  a  single  combat,  and  to 

Jadicial  fights  and  dnels^  with  which 
no  connection.    National  rivalry 
ni  ies  were  tlie  chief  occasions  for 

I  peaceful  Joust  generally  followed 
Hid!      lent,  and  warlike  weapons  were 
•  9  used  in  them,  which  enabled  the 

vo  show  their  skill  by  not  injuring  their 
Some  of  the  most  spirited  inci- 
I       chivalric  times  are  connected  with 
J  xud  passage  of  arms  belonged  to  the 

.  A  knight  and  his  companions  proclaimed 
Imj  would  hold  a  particular  spot  against  all 
«  of  shnilar  rank,  and  this  frequently  led 
w         xmtedts.    Hunting,  hawking,  listening 
if  chivalry  and  to  the  efforts  of  the 
.  I     .  chess,  were  among  the  principal 
»  of  the  knights.    Chess  was  espe- 
bTuied«    At  entertainments  two  knights 
iMD  the  same  dish,  or  a  knight  and  a  lady 
10.    On    great  occasions   peacocks   and 
were  the  favorite  food  of  knights, 
**  1       by  these  birds  that  many  of  their 
u  rows  were  made,  with  which  God, 
umj  Virgin,  and  the  ladies  were  associated. 
V«l»rotlierhood-in-arms  is  of  much  older  date 
«in  duTtlry,  but  was  adopted  by  the  order. — 
"*•  education  of  women  in  the  chivalric  times 
•^"^gwoded  to  that  of  men.      The  maiden 
^tttad  on  her  mistress  as  the  youth  on  his 
J"ter.    She  was  taught  to  sing,  to  dress  sim- 
rjy  to  bear  herself  becomingly,   and  to  be 
yrteoQs  to  all.     She  and  her  companions  dis- 
r^fS^  tU  the  daties  of  the  household.    They 
^  lome  knowledge  of  medieii>e,  and  were 


skilled  to  heal  the  wounds  that  had  been  in- 
flicted in  their  behalf.    The  dominion  of  woman 
was  almost  unbounded;   and  the  knight  who 
had  no  mistress  was  regarded  as  a  tree  without 
fruit  or  leaves,  or  a  body  without  a  soul.    He 
was  not  expected  to  achieve  any  thing  if  he 
were  not  a  lover.     Unquestionably  there  is 
much  exaggeration  in  what  is  said  of  the  posi- 
tion of  woman  in  the  age  of  chivalry,  but  still 
it  was  a  high  one,  and  the  effect  was  good  then, 
and  has  been  productive  of  good  until  now.  the 
lofty  consideration  in  which  the  sex  is  held  in  all 
civilized  countries  being  one  of  the  consequences 
of  chivalr}'. — The  decline  of  chivalry  may  be 
said  to  have  commenced  as  soon  as  it  became 
evident  that  gunpowder  was  to  work  a  change 
in  the  modes  of  war.  The  institution  was  never 
more  brilliant  than  in  that  century  when  gun- 
powder was  first  used  in  the  West,  the  14th,  tfie 
age  of  Edward  III.,  of  the  Black  Prince,  of 
Chandos,  Manny,  Audley,  Du  Gucsclin,  Clisson^ 
Hotspur  Percy,  and  many  other  brilliant  knights, 
whose  exploits  are  embalmed  in  the  pages  of 
Froissart,  the  most  chivolresque  of  all  historians. 
That  century  constituted  the  noon  of  chivaliy, 
and  its  historian^s  life  synchronizes  with  that 
brilliant  period  (1387-1410).  Yet  we  have  but  to 
cast  the  mind's  eye  to  the  time  of  the  last  great 
Plantagenet  war  of  England  with  France,  to  &id 
an  entirely  different  state  of  things.    Edward 
in.'s  wars  were  chivalric,  those  of  Henry  V.  and 
Henry  VI.  were  not    It  is  common  to  ascribe 
the  end  of  French  chivalry  to  the  establishment 
of  a  regular  military  folpce  by  Charles  VH., 
which  was  the  beginning  of  the  army  of  France.  . 
and  was  a  measure  subversive  of  feudalism,  and 
in  opposition  to  the  ideas  and  customs  of  chiv- 
alry.   The  victories  of  the  Swiss  over  the  Bur- 
gnndians  were  injurious  to  what  there  was  left 
of  chivalry ;  and  there  never  was  a  more  un- 
chivalric  monarch  than  Louis  XL   Bayard,  who 
belonged  equally  to  the  15th  and  16th  centuries, 
was  the  last  of  the  great  knights,  and  came  into 
the  world  4  generations  too  late.  Lord  Herbert 
of  Oherbury  was  sufficiently  fantastical  for  a  ■ 
knight,  and  his  adventures  remind  the  reader 
of  the  incidents  of  chivalric  romances.  Oaptain 
John  Smith,  who  may  be  said  to  have  founded 
the  United  States,  had  knightly  qualities,  and 
his  adventures  were  strange  as  any  that  ever 
befell  an  errant  knight.   But  chivalry  itself  was 
at  an  end  at  the  opening  of  the  15th  century, 
as  an  institution.    The  good  that  was  in  it  has 
survived,  and  the  obligations  of  the  world  to  it, 
as  a  meliorating  and  civilizing  agent,  are  large, 
and  should  never  be  called  in  question. — ^The 
subject  of  chivalry  is  illustrated  by  nearly  all 
the  mediaBval  literature,  by  the  songs  of  the 
troubadours,  the  lays  of  the  minnesingerd,.the 
numberless  romances  and  romantic  histories, 
and  the  poems  of  Ariosto,  Tasso,  and  Spenser. 
The  most  important  of  modern  works  which 
treat  particularly  of  it  are  the  Memoire$  sur 
Vancienne  ehevaUrie^  by  De  la  Cume  de  St. 
Palaye  (Paris,  l759-'80) ;  ColUction  liistorique 
dea  ordres  de   ehetalerU^  by  Perrot  (1886); 
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Dictionnain  hi$(oriqu$  da  ordret  de  eheza- 
Ufie,  bj  Gonrdon  <]e  Gcnouillac  (1853) ;  Bit' 
teruit  und  liittentcsen^  by  BQscliing  (TA*ii)8ic» 
1828)  ;  RitUrtcesen  vnd  die  TcmpUr^  Junan" 
niUr^etc,  by  Weber (Stuttpart,  1822-'24);  espo- 
ciallj  the  very  coinpleto  Gewhichte  des  Hitter' 
w«Mnf  by  KeibisK'h  (Stuttgart,  1842) ;  and  tho 
"History  of  Chivalry,"  by  Wills  (I^udon, 
1825),  and  by  James  (London,  1830). 

OUIVASSO,  or  Ciiivas  (anc.  Claranium)^  a 
Sardinian  city,  sitoatod  in  a  fertile  plain  on  tho 
left  bank  of  tho  Po,  on  tho  railway  from  Turin 
to  Ticino,  in  the  j)rovincc,  and  14  m.  N.  £.  of 
the  city  of  Turin  ;  pop.  7,000.  It  has  a  church 
dating  from  1425,  5  convents,  and  tliO  ruins  of 
an  ancient  castle  or  palaco  of  tho  counts  of 
Montferrat.  Its  trade  is  chiefly  in  grain  and 
cattle.  For  a  long  period  it  was  regarded  as 
tho  key  of  Piedmont,  and  was  well  fortified,  but 
its  defences  were  destroyed  by  tho  French  in 
1804.  In  the  neighborhmx],  on  tho  other  sido 
of  the  Po,  are  the  remains  of  tho  ancient  city 
of  Indnstria,  discovered  in  1745. 

GlILADNI,  Erxst  Flokena  FitiEDRicn,  an 
eminent  German  physicist-,  of  Hungarian  ex- 
traction, born  at  Wittenberjr,  Nov.  30,  1766, 
died  in  Breslau,  April  4,  1827.  £<lucated  for 
the  profession  of  law,  he  early  left  its  practice 
and  gave  himself  to  tho  then  neglected  scienco 
of  aconstics.  He  was  especially  successful  in 
experimenting  upon  tho  velocity  of  sound  in 
various  bodies,  gaseous  and  solid;  and  even 
more  successful  in  ex|>eriments  and  calculations 
on  the  movements  of  plates  of  glass  when  in 
acoustic  vibration.  Ho  also  distinguished  him- 
self by  being  tho  Grst  M'ientiiic  man  who  de- 
fendeu  the  popular  opinion  of  tlie  fall  of  solid 
bodies  from  tho  sky.  Cliladni  wa^  the  inventor 
of  the  musical  instruments  called  tho  ouphon 
and  tho  clavicylinder.  His  principal  works  are 
Entdeckungen  •abir  die  Theorie  des  Klange* 
(Leipsic^  1787),  and  yltu*//A(Leipsir,  18r)2;  2d 
edition,  1830;  French  edition,  Traite  (raeou^ 
tique,  Paris,  1809). 

GIILAMYS  (Gr.  xkativ^,  a  scarf),  an  enter 
garment  of  the  ancient  (ireek  ci>stu:ne,  and  of 
the  oriental  races.  It  somewhat  resembled 
i\iQ  paludamentum  of  tho  liomans,  and  in  tho 
reigns  of  somo  of  tho  later  emi>erors  was 
adopted  by  them.  It  was  a  woollen  garment, 
and  differed  from  tlio  blanket,  iiwriov^  whicli 
was  the  usual  dress  of  the  male  si-x  among  the 
Uellenlc  races,  in  being  nmoh  smaller,  of  a  finer 
materia],  often  variegated  in  brilliant  colors, 
and  otherwise  richly  ornament e<l.  It  was  also, 
in  its  usual  forn^  oblong  insteiid  of  6<iuare, 
being  twice  as  long  as  it  was  wide;  but  it 
was  sometimes  increased  in  volume  by  the 
addition  of  2  gores,  or  wings,  in  the  sliai>e  of 
obtuse-angled  triangles,  sewn  on  tti  the  long 
sides  with  tho  apices  upwanl.    With  this  im- 

?rovemcnt  it  was  known  as  the  Macedonian  or 
hessalian  chlamys.  The  usu.al  intxle  of  wear- 
ing thochlamys  was  to  fasten  the  corners  of  the 
shortest  sido  by  means  of  a  clasi)  (Jibula,  ^f/'o*^) 
on  tho  middle  of  tho  chest,  when  tho  garment 


fell  down  over  the  back  to  the  kne««,  or  on  tb« 
right  shoulder,  %vhcn  it  hang  over  the  Uft  lis 
and  side,  much  after  the  fashion  of  the  diort 
cloak  of  the  Elizabetlian  cortnnie  in  Er^uJ, 
commonly,  though  improperly,  supposed  to  It 
of  Siianish  origin.  In  the  latter  mode,  it  wu 
often  worn  over  armor  as  an  ornament  rf  in- 
signia of  dignity,  especially  by  genenh  in! 
officers  of  superior  rank.  There  is  a  fine  re- 
presentation of  a  mounted  warrior,  in  c(.ro{'leti 
punoiily,  charging  with  the  lance,  haviiig  lui 
chlamys  flying  behind  him  and  secured  with  a 
clasp  over  the  right  breast,  in  the  manner  di> 
scribed  above,  yet  to  be  seen  in  the  gnat  s» 
saic  at  Pompeii.  The  some  garment  is  aim  re- 
presented in  many  figures  on  Trajan's  ctilinaL 
The  chlamys  worn  by  boys  was  ordinarily  j^ 
low,  the  n military  chlamya  scarlet ;  and  it  vai 
remarked  afterward  as  of  evil  omen,  that  tm 
the  fatal  day  of  Carrhse,  Crasras  wore  a  dirk- 
colored  clllamys  or  {laludamentum.  Thi 
chlamys  of  woinen  had  often  a  rich  fringe  (t 
border,  and  was  many-colored  and  richlv  cn- 
broidered.  Such  was  that  worn  by  Sfiksii 
Coisonia,  tlie  wife  of  Cali^la,  when  hbe  r^ 
ceivcd  tho  pnetorian  gnan!s  in  a  helnMlioi 
golden  chlamys.  It  was  nut  unusual  to  tviii 
the  chlamys  about  the  arm.  so  as  to  »erveii 
a  sliield ;  as  was  done  by  Aloibiades,  when  Lt 
died  fighting  against  his  miinlerers. 

CHLAPOWSKI,  DE2TDEKV!>z,a  Poli.h  pa- 
eral,  born  in  1788,  in  the  duchv  of  Posen.    Si 
family  occupied  adistingnishetf  rank  among  tbt 
nobility  of  that  province,  which  after  the  divi- 
sion of  Poland  becxmie  a  ])art  of  the  kingdom  ef 
Prussia.     When,  after  the  |>eace  of  TihiU  1 W, 
a  part  of  Poland  was  made  independent  byXa- 
poleon,  as  the  duchy  of  Warsaw,  Chlapowski 
entered  the  ranks  of  its  newly  created  ansf. 
He  subseipiirntK'  fuught  bravely  for  the  empcraf 
in  S]>ain,  in  Gt-nnanv,  where  he  distingvifM 
himself  at  Hatisbon,  i^naym,  and  Wagrani,  ttd 
in  tho  grout  Ru:i«iian  campaign  of  1812.    Ihi 
favor  of  XaiK;leon,  promotion  to  the  rank  e( 
lieu  ten  ant -colonel,  and  the  command  of  asqoid- 
ron  of  guards,  were  his  reward.     In  ISIS  ha 
loft  tho  urmy  oftho  emperor,  and  retired  tobii 
estate  in  Posen,  %vhere  he  engaged  in  agricul- 
tural pursuits^.     Thniugh  his  wife,  a  Omdan- 
ska,  he  1»ecame  the  brother-in-law  of  tlie  grud 
duke  Constantino,  brother  of  the  cmperur  Al* 
exander,  and  governor  of  Poland.     Notwith- 
standing this  C(»nneciUin  with  the  imj^eria!  (■■- 
ily,  he  hastened  to  Warsaw  at  the  outbreak  of 
Nov.  29, 1830,  to  offer  his  services  to  the  Pcliib 
revolution.     Ho  received    the  CMinmsni!  of  a 
regiment,  then  that  of  a  I'rigade,  di&tinguiihcd 
himself  at  Grochow,  and  ofterwanl  commanded 
a  di%'ision  on  the  left  wing  of  the  army.    FroB 
the  beginning  of  the  war  it  ha<l  been 'an  objed 
of  the  highe>t  iinp<irtjinco  to  revolution i»  the 
province  uf  Lithuaiii:i,  but  a  wavering  and  too 
cautious    ]H>licy    had    delayed    its    execntioa. 
After  many  disasters,  Chla|H>W!iki  finally  sac- 
ceeded  in  getting  a  command  of  a  few  hundred 
horse,  and  2  guns,  to  attempt  an  expedition  Ib  the 
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•muT.    It  eommenoed  glo- 

um       1  o^tlie  leader  and  the  braveiy 

I         V      )  equally  admirable;  seyenu 

m  '^  >     BoHiana  were  surprised  and 

arms  captured.    Lithaanian 

i  from  every  side  to  Join  thdbr 

Qfiij  had  Clilapowski  Joined 

f       1  t  there  for  Ihe  same  por- 

w  .     k  superseded  him,  when 

r-        I  to  go  backward;  an  at- 

uaMled;  the  Russians  were 

T,  distrust,  and  ^ssension  con- 

>n.  Bepulsed  from  Szawle,  the 

u  in  separate  detachments.    Of 

ders,  Dembinski  saved  his 

.     lomed  at  Warsaw  as  a  hero; 

k  the  death  of  a  traitor  from  the 

^f  his  followers;  Chlapowskl,  with 

ti  Us  command,  reached  the  Prus- 

r|  Ibllowed  by  the  Cossacks,  and 

himself  to  the  Prussians.    Alter  a 

tie  went  to  Berlin  to  Jnsdfy  himself 

irt  of  Prussia  as  its  ancient  sub- 

.and  was  allowed  to  return  to  his 

afterward  published  Lettr^  $ur 

miltiAire9  en  Poloans  et  en  Li- 

1      ).    His  brother  Stanislaa 

an  expedition. 

I,  tf<     F,  a  Polish  general,  and 

somuioiicement  of  the  revolution 

.    n  March,  1772,  died  Sept  80, 

wioe.     At  an  early  age  ne  en- 

'  service^  and  aistinguiahed 

n-  lu       war  for  independence  un- 

V  wliu,  on  the  battle-field  of  Bao- 

. «     braced  him  before  the  troops. 

^     &/aign  he  acquired  that  calmness 

which  he  was  Bubsequently  char- 

'^fier  the  fall  of  Praga  (Nov.  9, 

surrender  of  Warsaw  to  the  Bus- 

Buwaroff^   he   retired,  went  to 

enlisted  for  the  service  of  the 

lie,  in  the  first  of  the  Polish  le- 

uie  commaud  of  Gen.  Dombrow- 

,  and  fought  in  the  following  years  at 

I      re  he  was  made  lieutenant-colonel 

Id,  in  the  defence  of  a  mountain 

luuat Pontremole,  Croce,  Busano, 

•odPontL  When  in  1806  Dombrow- 

called  the  Polish  nation  to  arms, 

I  usvi^ction  of  Napoleon,  and  promis- 

Lof  Koscinszko,  Ohlopicki  returned 

nr.  and  fought  with  distinction  in 

if  Eylau  and  Friedland  (1807), 

-  iruaAan  campaign,  and  from  1808 

ain.    IBs  valor  shone  particularly 

n      oate  siege  and  the  conquest  of 

ux  the  protracted  war  in  Aragon, 

.  Valencia,  where  he  defeated 

and  others.    The  great  cam- 

A>n8sia  in  1812  promised  the  res- 

fc  viand,  and  ho  gained  new  distinc- 

battles  of  Smolensk  and  on  the 

tj      I  be  was  wounded.    He  then  fbl- 

r      ating  French  army,  but  not 

sItou  the  promotion  to  which  he 


considered  himself  entitled,  he  resigned,  and 
was  living  in  retirement  when  the  armies  of  tha 
coalition  entered  Paris  in  1814.  On  the  invi- 
tation of  Alexander  of  Bussia,  who  assumed  the 
title  of  king  of  Poland,  and  gave  the  new  king- 
dom a  oonstitatlon  and  a  ni&onal  govenuiMi3| 
he  entered  the  ranks  of  the  new  Polish  army  m 
general  of  division ;  but  the  wild  and  capriotona 
temper  of  its  chief  commander,  the  grand  duke 
Conatantine,  soon  caused  him  to  retire.  Be 
next  spent  a  series  of  years  in  peaoeftd  occupa- 
tionS|  while  the  mismanagement  of  pablio  ut^ 
fdrs,  the  violations  of  the  eonstitimon,  and 
secret  societies,  ill  checked  by  the  rigor  and 
secret  i;>o1ice  of  Oonstantine,  gradually  prepaivd 
a  revolution.  After  the  night  of  Ifoy.  SO,  188(^ 
which  expelled  Oonstantine  fh>m  Warsaw,  iMo^ 
pick!  waa  called  upon  by  the  general  voice  to 
put  himself  at  the  nead  of  the  nation ;  but  hav- 
fug  no  fiiith  in  the  Insurrection,  he  hesltat- 
inglv  Joined  the  provisional  councfl  of  adminis- 
tration, and  could  hardly  be  persuaded  to  take 
the  dictatorship,  whidi  he  assumed,  however 
(Dec.  6),  on  the  Field  of  Mars,  but  with  the  de- 
claration that  he  would  resign  his  digni^  to 
the  national  diet  immediately  after  the  meet- 
ing of  that  body.  But  the  diet  confirmed  bhd 
in  his  office  (Dec  20)  as  Naczelnik,  one  v^rfoe 
onlv  oppodng.  lie  nudntained  order  and  dia> 
cipune,  but  hb  cautious,  temporizing  move- 
ments, his  hardly  concealed  fdor  of  fiiunre^  Ui 
strict  observance  of  the  narrow  llndta  of  the 
kingdom,  as  created  by  the  treaty  of  Vienna 
in  1815.  and  his  negotiations  with  the  emperor, 
inspired  by  the  minister  Labedd,  and  aiming 
at  the  restoration  of  the  constitution  under 
Bussia,  proved  to  the  patriots,  who  wanted  rcTO- 
lutionary  measures,  the  insurrection  of  all  the 
Q^ovinces  of  ancient  Poland,  and  an  immediate 
march  on  Lithuania,  that  the  revohition  had 
fiJlen  into  error  in  tiie  choice  of  its  leader; 
While  the  dubs  resounded  with  accusations  of 
the  dictator,  the  emperor  Nicholas  demanded 
unqualified  and  immediate  submission,  and  Us 
armies  passed  the  Bug,  and  entered  Poland.  On 
Jan.  28,  1831,  Ohlopicki  hid  down  his  oAoe 
and  his  niiUtary  command,  and  proved  his  par 
triotism  after  the  dedaration  of  independence, 
Jan.  26,  in  the  battles  of  Wawre  and  Grodiow 
(Feb.  19  and  20),  as  a  common  soldier  and 
adviser  of  the  new  commander-in-diief^  Prince 
BadziwilL  In  the  second  battie  of  Grochow  he 
led  a  regiment  against  the  grove  of  alders  oooo- 
pied  by  the  Busnans ;  8  horses  had  already  been 
shot  under  him,  yet  he  was  still  advancing,  when 
a  double  wound  compelled  him  to  retire,  and 
chedLcd  the  Polish  advance.  To  restore  his 
health  he  went  to  Oracow,  where  he  remained 
after  the  fall  of  Poland,  under  the  eurveiUanaeot 
the  government,  being  but  sddom  allowed  to 
leave  the  place. 

OHLOkATES,  combinations  of  chloric  add 
with  bases.  The  only  one  of  these  salta  of  im- 
portance in  the  arts  is  Ohloratb  of  Potash. 
The  composition  of  this  is  expressed  by  the  for- 
mula KO,  OlOi,  1  atom  of  (ndde  of  potassium 
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eorobinod  with  1  of  diloric  acid,  which  is  itself 
composed  of  1  ckiom  of  chlorine  and  5  of  uxjgen. 
It  is  A  white  anhydrous  salt,  in  tabular  crys- 
tals, soluble  in  20  {mrts  uf  ci>ld,  or  2}  of  boiling 
water.  It  Is  much  employed  for  affording  pure 
oxygen  g&<s  ^^^^  ^^^  ^  ^^  oxidizinff  agent  in 
chemical  laboratories.  At  a  dull  red  heat  it  is 
oonverted  into  chloride  of  potassium,  giving 
out  89.15  per  cent,  of  its  weight  of  oxygen. 
From  the  readiness  with  which  it  explodes  ^^lien 
mixed  with  sulphur,  carbon,  &c.,  it  is  used  fur 
matches  and  for  preparing  a  fulminating  powder 
for  percussion  caps.  Ai»,  however,  in  the  latter 
use,  the  chlorine  and  the  salts  of  potassium  pro- 
duced tend  to  injure  the  iron  firearms,  an  im- 
proved percussion  cap  has  been  substituted, 
prepared  with  the  fulminate  of  mercury.  Its 
presence  in  matches  is  indicated  by  their 
explosive  sound  when  ignited.  Chlorate  of 
potash  is  obtained  by  passing  chlorine  through 
a  solution  of  caustic  potash  or  carbonate  of  pot- 
ash ;  on  evaporating  the  liquor,  the  chlorate  of 
potash  crvstallizes  at  the  bottom.  As  the  quan- 
tity of  tills  salt  obtained  is  hardly  ^^  of  the  car- 
bonate employed,  Licbig  has  devised  a  better 
method  of  preparing  it  by  oxidizing  the  chloride 
of  potassium. 

CHLORIMETRY,  or  Ciilorometrt  (chlorine 
and  nfvpovn  measure),  pn^cei'scs  introduced  by 
the  French  for  estimating  llie  strength  of  chlorine 
compounds,  in  order  to  test  their  bleaching 
power.  Gay-Lussac^s  original  metliod  consist- 
ed in  finding  tlie  quantity  of  the  go-soous  solu- 
tion or  of  the  solution  of  the  chlorine  required 
to  decolor  a  given  quantity  of  a  standard  solu- 
tion of  sulphate  of  indigo.  The  defect  of  this 
process  was  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  and  keep- 
ing a  uniform  standard  of  the  test.  Gay-Lussac 
sabeeqnently  made  use  of  a  solution  of  arsenious 
acid  in  hydrochloric  acid  colored  with  a  few 
drops  of  sulphate  of  indigo.  Chlorine  solution 
added  to  this  destroys  the  indigo  color,  wlien  the 
arsenious  acid  is  first  completely  conrerted  into 
arsenic  acid,  and  from  the  quantity  required  to 
effect  this  upon  a  given  amount  of  arsenious 
add,  the  strength  of  the  chlorine  compound  is 
calculated.  Dr.  Ure^s  process  U  founded  upon 
the  decomposition  of  ammonia  by  clilorine,  and 
the  amount  of  nitrogen  evolved.  Dr.  I)a]ton*s 
process  is  based  upon  the  conversion  of  prot- 
oxide of  iron  in  solution  into  scsquioxide,  the 
chlorine  decomposing  the  water,  and  its  oxygen 
going  to  the  salt  of  iron. 

CHLORINE  (Gr.  x^«»por<  green),  a  simple 
gas  of  yellowish  green  color,  discovered  by 
Sclieele  in  1774,  and  first  pronounced  a  simple 
body  by  Gay-Lussao  and  Thenard  in  1809 — 
a  conclusion  afterward  confirmed  by  Sir  Hum- 
phry Davy,  who  gave  it  the  name  it  bears. 
Uompare«l  with  the  air  i*s  weight  is  8.47. 
Its  equivalent  number  is  35.49.  It  forms  a 
yellow-colored  fluid  under  tho  pres!«ure  of  4 
atmospliercs.  Its  smell  is  t^trong  and  pecu- 
liar. When  inhaled,  it  instantly  pn^luces  great 
Irritation  in  the  trachea,  accom|)aniod  with 
a  suffocating  coogh,  which  may  continue  for 


honn.  For  this,  ether  afforda  tha  beit  relict 
Water  at  60"  absorbs  aboat  twioe  its  Toloma  of 
the  gas,  and  the  solution  powccases  ita  color  aad 
odor;  exfRised  to  the  light,  it  U  scmni  cuDvcfftid 
into  hydrochloric  acid.  Boiling  water  takes  op 
little  or  none  of  the  gas.  Hie  moi^ened  gm 
congeals  into  yellow  crystals  at  88",  which  ceA- 
sist  of  10  atoms  of  water  and  1  atom  of 
chlorine.  The  gas  bos  a  great  affinity  for 
hydrogen,  uniting  with  it  with  explodon,  asui 
forming  hydrochloric  acid,  when  Dame  or  tbc 
electric  spark  is  applied  to  their  mixtnre,  or 
the  solar  rays  are  directed  upon  it.  Boniiy 
bodies  immersed  in  chlorine  continue  in  ignitiaa 
Phosphorus  takes  fire  sfiontaneously  in  it ;  mI- 
phur  and  antimony  also  cimibine  with  it  v^ 
Ignition.  The  binary  combinations  of  chlorisc 
are  called  chlorides,  and  many  of  them  are  iih* 
of  great  importance  in  the  arts.  (See  Buki- 
ixo  Powders  for  chloride  of  lime,  and  Salt 
for  chloride  of  sodium.)  With  oxtrb  i: 
forms  4  acids,  viz. :  the  hypochlorous,  cUont^ 
chloric,  and  perchloric.  Tlie  halts  formed  tj 
the  chloric  acid  are  called  chlorates,  sad  of 
these  the  chlorate  of  potash  is  the  mo^t  iiitcr 
esting.  Clilorine  decomposes  coloring  malten^ 
depriving  them  of  the  hydrogen  they  cuotiis, 
but  water  must  be  present.  Its  affinity  for  thii 
element  is  so  great,  tliat  paper  dipped  in  oilflf 
turpentine  is  instantly  inflamed  when  iromofed 
in  an  atmosphere  of  chlorine;  tlie  oil  Ism 
and  much  carbon  is  deposited.  Its  affinity  fcr 
many  of  the  metals  is  also  remarkable.  8eT<nl 
of  these  when  thrown  in  powder  into  tie  m 
ignite  spontaneously  and  burn  brilliantly,  ao 
other  substance  has  such  powerful  bleaching  pro- 
I>erties.  It  is  also  a  most  efficient  agent  in  decoB- 
iH>sing  putrid  and  noxious  vapors,  as  those  vbM 
collect  in  hospitals,  disMcling  rooms,  ^c;  tbt 
deleterious  sulphuretted  hydri^n  is  ctinveitid 
into  su1]>hur  and  hydrodiloric  acid.  Its  hsbm 
a  disinfectant,  however,  requires  caution  incoa- 
scquencc  of  its  own  injurious  prnpertieswUnii 
great  excess.  In  the  form  of  cldoride  of  liB^ 
moistened  with  water,  and  ex|»oe<>d  in  sbsUov 
vessels,  it  may  be  safely  emphived.  The  gmt 
natural  repository  of  clilorine  is  common  mH, 
chloride  of  so<lium,  which  contains  of  it  sbost 
GO  per  cent.  The  salt  is  decomposed  by  iniosf 
it  with  oxide  (»f  manganese,  and  adding  ■!- 
phuric  acid.  The  sodium  is  converted  intott 
oxide,  and  this,  with  the  oxide  of  mangsMtt, 
combines  with  tho  sulphuric  acid,  formiof  nl- 
phates;  water  is  also  produced,  and  chlonatii 
evolved.  Hydrochloric  acid,  composed  of  bT- 
drogen  and  chlorine,  may  also  be  used  for  tM 
same  purpose,  the  oxide  of  manganese  ikw 
decomposing  it,  with  the  formation  of  chloridt 
of  manganese,  water,  and  chlorine.  The  aqs^ 
ous  solution  of  clilorine  is  used  in  medioDi 
as  a  stimulant  and  antiseptic.  By  some  H  I* 
highly  recommended  as  a  gaigle  in  scarUtip>i 
putrid  sore  throat,  and  bmall  pox.  The  chlurisi 
may  be  conveniently  ailniinisterad  in  iu  oob- 
binatinn  with  lime  or  soda. 
CULORIS,  the  goddess  of  Aowm,  wift  of 
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,  the  same  u  the  Latin  Flora. — ^Also  the 
en  to  Meliboea.  the  danghter  of  Niohe, 
mt  of  her  pallid  coantenance,  when 
rioken  at  the  destmctioQ  of  her 
iDd  aisters. — ^Another  Chloris  was 'the 
fKestor. 

EtOFORM,  a  fluid  discovered  in  1881 

ianmel  Guthrie  of  Sackett's  Harhor, 

r  discing  a  mixture  of  alcohol  and 

of  lime,  and  subsequently  rectifying 

loL    About  the  same  time  Souberain 

),  and  liebig  in  Germany,  obtained 

ta  true  composition  was  not  under- 

tU   1884,  when  Dumas  and  Peligot 

[j  inyestigated  its  character.    It  is  re- 

,  by  the  formula  CtllClt,  which  may  be 

M  a  perchloride  of  the  hypothetical 

tjly  as  formic  acid,  C1HO9,  is  its  oxide. 

»  has  reference  to  its  composition.    It 

r.  limpid  fluid,  without  color,  of  an 

ereal  odor,  and  very  sweet  taste. 

cific  gravity  is  1.48.    It  is  very 

Hu      t  inflammable.    Its  boiliug  point 

:  i       density  of  its  vapor  is  a  little 

4  i,imes  that  of  air.    It  mixes  with 

ringly,  sinking  in  distinct  drops 

vj       well  shaken  imparting  to  the 

|p«eii        odor  and  taste.    When  any 

l»refl«ub  in  the  chloroform,  the  drops 

r  assume  a  milky  appearance.  Ghlo- 

es  with  alcohol  in  all  proportions.  A 

processes  for  obtaining  it  are  known 

but  it  is  prepared  on  a  large  scale 

xture  of  alcohol,  water,  and  chlo- 

,  tue  proportions  vary  with  different 

Vor  10  Ibe.  of  chloride  of  lime  from  81 

>D8  of  water  are  used,  and  of  alcohol 

to  82  fluid  ounces.    The  fluid  which 

I  separates  into  2  layers,  the  lower 

ich  is  an  impure  yellow-colored  chloro- 

pnrify  it,  it  is  separated  by  decanting 

Tr  layer  of  water  and  alcohol,  and 
water,  and  mixed  with  a  weak  so- 
rbonate  of  soda.  It  is  then  agitated 
red  chloride  of  calcium,  which  ab- 
1  vv'ater,  and  distilled  off  from  this  by 
a  water  bath,  tlie  process  being  stop- 
1 1}  has  passed  over.  Strong  sulphuric 
metlmes  slowly  added  to  wash  the  im- 
Toform,  and  is  separated  by  the  subse- 
roduction  of  milk  of  lime  and  distilla- 
it  if  the  sulphuric  acid  contain  any 
jcid,  the  chloroform  is  liable  to  decom- 
'  rapidly,  and  become  so  charged  with 
as  to  be  unfit  for  use.  The  sulphuric 
ess  is  not  therefore  generally  approved 
[  the  sulphuric  acid  is  taken  up  by 
B  of  barytes  of  equal  weight  with  it, 
addition  of  which  the  mixture  is 
;  it  is  afterward  distilled  from  quick- 
ring  stood  mixed  with  it  for  a  day  or 
ikcoform  may  be  contaminated  with 
ed  pyrogenous  oils,  the  presence  of 
detected  by  evaporating  a  little  of  the 
the  himd ;  if  any  oil  'is  present,  it  re- 
bind.     The  effect  of  the  oil  is  to  cause 


distressing  sickness  and  headache  when  the 
chloroform  is  inhaled.  Alcohol  and  ether  may 
both  also  be  found  in  some  qualities  of  ohloro- 
form«  From  the  first  discovery  of  this  sub- 
stance, it  was  applied  as  a  medicine  in  a  variety 
of  diseases  by  practitioners  in  this  country  and 
Europe ;  its  action,  when  taken  internally,  b^ 
ing  that  of  a  sedative,  narcotic,  and  antispv- 
modio.  It  has  also  been  used  as  an  external 
application  for  relieving  pain,  destroying  fetor, 
and  promoting  the  separation  of  diseased  parts. 
The  first  instance  of  its  having  been  used  by 
inhalation  is  described  in  vol.  zxi.  of  "Silli- 
man's  Journal,"  Prof.  Ives  of  New  Haven  hav- 
ing thus  administered  it  in  Januaiy,  1882,  to  re- 
lieve debility  and  diflScult  respiration  in  a  case  of 
pulmonic  disease.  In  the  hospital  of  Frankfort 
and  other  places  it  is  now  used  with  decidedly 
good  effects  in  frequently  repeated  small  inha- 
lations for  the  relief  of  the  cough,  pdn,  ai^  fe- 
ver in  inflammation  of  the  lungs.  In  ICaroh, 
1847,  M.  Flonrens  tried  the  effects  of  its  inhala- 
tion upon  the  lower  animals;  and  in  November 
of  the  same  year,  Dr.  Simpson  of  Edinburrii, 
seeking  a  substitute  for  ether,  tried  this,  at  uie 
suggestion  of  Mr.  Waldie,  and  soon  introdnoed 
it  as  a  new  anesthetic  agent  in  surgery  and 
medical  practice,  recommending  it  for  its  more 
active  qualities  than  those  of  ether,  its  greater 
cheapness,  and  pleasanter  effects.  It  has  sinoe 
come  into  very  general  use,  and  by  many  practi- 
tioners is  preferred  to  ether,  many  thousands  of 
cases  being  cited  of  its  employment  in  different 
hospitals  without  ill  effects  following  its  inhala- 
tion. Others,  however,  refer  to  well  authenti- 
cated instances  of  death  following  its  use;  and 
Dr.  Warren  of  Boston,  in  1849,  alluding  to 
these,  declares  he  should,  if  compelled  to  sob- 
stitute  chloroform  for  ether,  do  so  with  much 
anxiety.  It  should  under  no  circumstances  be 
administered  to  persons  liable  to  epileptic  at- 
tacks, congestion  of  the  brain,  or  disease  of  the 
heart,  nor  in  general  immediately  after  meals. 
The  remedies  for  an  overdose  are  similar  to  those 
employed  for  restoring  drowning  persons  to 
consciousness.  The  electro-galvanic  battery 
was  first  successfully  applied  for  this  purpose 
by  H.  G.  Luther,  a  dentist,  then  of  Boston,  as 
reported  in  the  Boston  "  Medical  and  Surgical 
Journal,"  Jan.  80, 1860. — The  solvent  powers  of 
chloroform,  connected  with  its  want  of  inflam-* 
mability,  make  it  preferable  to  ether  for  the  pre- 
j)aration  of  many  compounds,  which,  when  made 
with  the  latter,  sometimes  involve  serious  acci- 
dents. It  dissolves  a  large  amount  of  camphor, 
and  is  preferred  by  many  to  alcohol  for  this 
purpose.  It  has  recently  been  recommended 
as  an  antidote  in  case  of  poisoning  by  strych-  • 
nine,  and  such  a  case  is  reported  in  Gortland 
county,  N.  Y.,  where  life  was  saved  by  its  inha- 
lation and  application  along  the  spine.    (See 

ANiBSTUETICS.) 

CULOROPHYL  (Gr.  x^»/>o^»  grwn^  and 
<^XXov,  leaf),  the  substance  which  giyes  the 
green  color  to  leaves  and  herbage.  It  may  be 
dissolved  from  the  leaves  by  alcohol  or  ether, 
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and  18  found  to  consist  fwrtlj  of  wax,  and  part- 
ly of  a  peculiar  substance  allied  to  indigo. 

CHLOROSIS,  or  Greex  Sickness  (Gr.  x^w- 
pot,  grc<4i),  a  difieaso  Affecting  Bi>ecially  young 
girls,  cliaractorizod  by  excessive  jialeness,  with 
a  greenish  or  yellowisli  tint  of  tlie  skin,  loss  of 
appetite,  dys]>epsiA,  weak  circulation,  palpita- 
tions, debility,  and  menstrual  irregularity.  Some- 
times the  nervous  symptoms  prevail ;  at  others 
the  derungemeuts  of  the  circulation,  of  digcf^- 
tion,  or  of  menstruation,  are  most  striking; 
so  that  the  characters  of  the  disea<^>  are  quite 
various.  The  waxy  white  appearance  of  the 
skin,  of  the  lips,  lids,  and  orifices  of  the  mucous 
membrane,  is  the  most  noticeable  symptom ;  the 
face  may  bo  cpdomatous ;  tlie  respiration  is  op- 
pressed and  sipliiiig;  the  appetite  may  be  nre- 
served,  but  it  is  generally  capricious,  with  a 
longing  for  improper  and  even  indigestible  sub- 
stances, and  with  more  or  loss  nausea,  dysp(>psia, 
and  constipation ;  the  catamenial  discharge  may 
be  suppressed,  irre^ilar.  Insufficient,  or  exces- 
sive, accompanied  by  unnatural  pain  and  by 
leucorrhcpa.  The  pathological  conditi<m  of  chlo- 
rosis is  a  diminution  of  the  amount  of  the  red 
globules  of  the  blood,  while  tlio  fibrino  remains 
the  same,  so  that  the  clot,  thougli  small,  is 
firm  and  may  exhibit  the  huffy  c«mt ;  the  cor- 
puscles have  been  found  as  low  as  27  in  1,000, 
instead  of  from  110  to  150  a-i  estimated  by 
Andral  for  healthy  bloml ;  bleeding  reduces  the 
amount  of  the  corpuscles;  from  the  full  projKirtion 
of  fibrine,  hemorrhage  is  comparatively  rare  in 
chlorosis,  and  inflammation  n<»t  uncommon.  In 
the  retention  of  the  amount  of  fibrine  the  blood 
of  the  chlorotic  differs  from  that  of  the  Bcrf)fu- 
lous  person;  anromia  is  a  diminution  of  the 
whole  mass  of  blood,  the  opposite  of  plethora, 
and  may  lead  to  chlorosis  or  .«cn)fula  in  lym- 
phatic temperaments.  A  commf>n  symptom 
of  confirmed  chlorosis  is  a  tiouffl^^  or  bellows 
sound,  in  the  heart  and  large  arteries  during  the 
first  period  of  the  contraction  of  the  ventricles; 
it  is  of  great  importance  to  be  able  to  distin- 
guish this  from  the  same  sound  produced  by 
valvular  disease  of  the  organ,  as  the  two  symp- 
toms, though  the  siime,  require  diametrically 
opposite  methods  of  treatment.  The  chlorotic 
souffle  is  never  heard  except  at  the  time  oi  the 
first  sound  of  the  heart,  or  when  the  bUHMl  is 
sent  by  ventricular  contraction  into  the  aorta 
and  pulmonary  artery ;  it  is  slijrht,  short,  and 
does  not  mask  the  first  sound ;  it  is  heard  most 
distinctly  over  the  aortic  orifice,  whence  it  is 
sometimea  propa<;ated  to  the  carotid  and  sub- 
clavian arteries ;  unlike  tlie  organic  souffle,  it  dis- 
api^ears  readily  undor  troatnu-nt.  Every  souffle 

Eresupposes  an  excess  of  friction  in  the  moving 
lood,  either  from  contraction  of  the  orifices  or 
change  in  this  flnid ;  chlorosis  occurs  generally 
at  an  early  periiMl  in  life,  when  organic  disea<K) 
of  the  heart  is  rare,  so  that  wo  must  l«)ok  for 
the  canae  of  the  souffle  in  the  condition  of  the 
blood  itself.  As  the  friction  of  a  licpiid  is  in  the 
inverse  ratio  of  its  density,  the  chlorotic  bloo<l, 
which  is  thinner  than  natural,  would  occasion 


an  excess  of  fKction  and  a  souffle ;  \mi  the  idoob- 
stnncyof  this  symptom  in  chlorosis  requires  for 
its  explanation  the  additional  cau«e  of  •oma 
spasmodic  and  intennittent  contraction  of  tbt 
aortic  orifice,  effected  doubtless  through  the 
nervous  branches  of  the  sympathetic  systcn, 
generally  derange<l  in  this  <lis«ase,  &«  are  also 
the  cercbro-spinal  and  spinal  system**.  Gikv 
rosis  of  recent  origin,  and  une(rmplirat<.(1  wiih 
disease  of  the  heart,  hmgs,  and  digcsiive  i>rpn% 
is  not  a  dangerous  affection,  if  pro{»t*r}y  tn.*ai<d; 
its  duration  of  course  varies  with  the'natarc  of 
the  symptoms  and  the  gravity  of  the  compli- 
cations. It  is  specially  a  disease  of  the  femdb 
sex,  though  it  may  occur  in  mides,  in  whom  It 
is  frequently  calle<l  "  consumptirm  uf  the  M«  -od  ;"• 
it  is  more  frequent  among  the  dan^htc-n  of 
luxur}',  brought  up  in  the  excitement  and  «edfii- 
tary  life  (•f  cities,  than  among  residents  in  the 
c<iuntry  who  i»ass  much  of  their  time  in  tbe 
open  air;  but  i)oc»r  workwomen  in  factores  .ind 
shops,  insufficif  ntly  nourished,  and  ovma«ked 
in  ch>se  apartments,  are  the  favorite  vic-titr*  of 
this  disease.  The  great  princijde  of  trcatiiteot 
is  to  rest«»re  to  the  bloo<l  the  normal  qaantityof 
red  globules,  which  jdiysiulogy  teaches  are  tbt 
carriers  of  rtxygen  to  the  remotest  i»arts  of  tbt 
system,  and  si>eciAlly  concerned  in  prv;*aring 
tiie  nutrient  materials  fur  the  nervous  and  mus- 
cular tissnes.  The  most  imp(»rtafit  element  ia 
the  red  globules  is  iron,  which  of  course  moiK 
be  deficient  in  chhTosis;  and  the  object  of  tbe 
physician,  therefore,  is  to  sapply  the  requisitt 
iron.  An  immense  number  of  ])reiiarati4iDS  of 
\nm  and  its  salts  has  been  recommended  and 
successfully  em[»lo3-ed  for  this  pnqjnse.  Ac- 
cording  to  eminent  chemists,  the  only  form  ia 
which  iron  can  enter  the  bhxHl  is  that  of  the 
pn>toxide,  to  which  all  ferruginrms  prei^iratioH 
must  be  reduced  in  onler  to  be  efiectual ;  lad 
the  best,  and  perha]>s  the  only  way  to  render 
this  unstable  comininnd  of  iron  pormanent,  ii 
to  protect  it  by  sujrar,  as  a  saccharine  protoxide. 
A  flesh  diet  has  also  a  decidv<l  effect  in  T'ronict- 
ing  the  formation  of  the  red  ci>rpusc!os.  Ia 
aildition  to  iron  and  nourishing  diet,  residcnee 
in  an  airj*,  light,  and  dry  locality,  exercise  ia 
the  oi>en  air,  attention  to  the  ordinary  ndes  of 
hygiene,  and  abstinence  from  excessive  mental 
or  mechanical  labor,  will  so<in  restore  the  cdor 
to  the  cheeks,  the  strength  to  the  musc!e^  and 
activity  to  the  nerve**.  Chl»tr«  sis  is  one  of  the 
disease's  which  undeniably  pn»ve  the  tniih  of  tha 
old  Siivinp  that  *'  tlie  blocKl  is  the  life." 

CHMIELXICKI,  Hor.DAN,  chief  of  the  w- 
volted  C«)ssacks,  under  the  rri^Tis  of  Ijadislai 
IV.  and  John  Casimir,  kin;.'*  of  Pf»land.  born  im 
1598,  died  Aug.  25,  IftOT,  w:iStho  son  of  a  Polish 
nobleman,  who  settled  among  the  C«issacksof 
the  Ukraine.  This  jveoplo,  wh*>  had  long  de- 
fended the  eastern  boundaries  of  Poland  against 
the  Tartars  and  Russians,  were  at  that  lime  sub- 
jected to  grievous  oi>pres«sion.  Their  rciigioa 
was  jiersecuteil,  their  fn^cdom  circum<<Tibed ; 
the  Ciu>tle  of  Kudak,  called  the  curb  of  the  Coa- 
0acks,  was  built  to  restrain  them.    Tlios  exaificr- 
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f  I  Kodak  and  massaored  the  gar- 

;  >  I  aabdaed    After  their  de- 

0  lu,  iM^gdan  was  sent  to  the  court 
,  w     re  he  was  favorabl  j  received  and 

1  aeci  ouvy  of  the  Zaporogian  Ooasacks. 
.  sospicion,  and  hati^  soon  drove  him 
L  finally  made  him  a  seonrge  of  Poland, 
mea  of  Cza^licki,  an  ofiSciiu  at  Gzehry  n, 
bim  oi  an  mherited  estate,  and  of  his 
I  deserted  him  and  her  religion,  and 
I  aon  Timofey  to  be  pablidy  whipped. 

sought  for  redress  at  Warsaw,  he 

of  the  hatred  and  prejadioes  of 

y  eatercd  npon  a  conspiracy  against 

.  aud  sought  the  alliance  of  the  khan 

ra,  who  ordered  80,000  of  his  people 

um.    Ho  now  revolted,  and  oommand- 

"O  of  all  tiie  Poles,  Catholic  priests, 

xhe  son  of  the  hetman  Potocki. 

■dnt  againift  him,  was  deserted  and  fell 

at  the  Yellow  Waters,  and  the  het- 

[  made  prisoner  in  that  of  Eorsun 

i.«ree  other  commanders  were  igno- 

defeated  at  Pilawce.     Chmielnicki 

ar  of  the  Ukraine,  and  carried  ter- 

>n,  and  death  as  far  as  Lemberg 

DOt  stopped  there,  awaiting  the  re- 

ction  of  a  king,  held  at  Warsaw. 

w  king;  John  Gasimir,  the  war 

■NA  with  equal  cruelty  on  both  sides. 

defeats  followed  by  turns,  condi* 

a  were  offered  ^nd  rejected,  troat- 

\       violated,  provinces  desolated. 

iQs  committed ;  the  serfs  even  of 

I  <      riots  rose  to  freedom  and  rapine ; 

ikapiit  himself  under  the  protection  of 

i  Bussia  (1654),  and  again  under  that 

1  (1656).    A  long  war  between  Rns- 

oland  broke  out  after  his  death,  which 

i  with  the  treaty  of  Andruszow  in  16G7, 

the  oeasion  of  Kiev,  Smolensk,  and  the 

x>  the  czar.    The  Cossacks,  by  passing 

Polish  republic  to  its  enemies,  de- 

va  than  any  other  nation,  the  fate  of 

ed  country. 

A  jS,  Rufus,  an  American  advocate  and 

a  bom  in  Essex,  a  small  town  in  the 

the  same  name  in  Mass.,  Oct.  1, 1799. 

love  of  knowledge  which  distin- 

tuu  from  the  first,  enabled  him  to  draw 

It  advantages  from  the  moderate  oppor- 

i]     ruction  and  training  which  were 

1  during  boyhood.    He  entered 

vuiv       in  1815,  .vid  was  graduated 

bes«.  iionors  of  his  class  in  1819 ; 

kiuod  during  his  collegiate  course  a 

vhich  gave  confident  assurance  of 

9  career.     He  continued  attached  to 

in  the  capacity  of  tutor  for  a  year 

I  ion.    He  then  entered  the  law 

iwMuiidge,  and  af^^r  remaining  there 

iQths^  he  went  to  Washington,  where 

V  about  a  year  in  the  office  of  Mr. 

ning  to  the  north,  his  professional 

completed  in  the  ofifice  of  Mr.  An- 

rieh,  and  in  that  of  Judge  Gum- 


mins  of  Salem.  lie  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in 
1824,  and  commenced  the  practice  of  the  law 
in  the  town  of  Danvers,  but  in  the  course  of 
2  or  8  years  removed  to  Salem,  the  ahlre 
town  of  the  county.  From  the  moment  of  his 
admission  to  the  bar  his  success  was  marked 
and  his  rise  rapids  The  oldest  and  most  ex- 
perienced Jurists  at  once  found  a  formidable 
rival  in  the  youthful  advocate,  who  to  thor- 
ough knowledge  of  the  law,  the  most  care- 
ful preparation  of  each  particular  case,  and 
the  most  earnest  devotion  of  himself  to  the 
cause  of  hia  client,  added  the  charm  of  a  bril- 
liant and  persuasive  rhetoric,  such  as  had  never 
before  graced  the  confliots  and  discussions  of  a 
New  England  court  of  Justice.  Though  he  oc- 
cupied a  seat  in  the  Maraachusetts  house  of  rep- 
resentatives for  one  year,  and  subsequently  in 
the  senate  for  the  same  period,  he  did  not  allow 
himself  to  be  diverted  from  the  path  of  profea- 
sional  toU  and  professional  success  by  the  attrac- 
tions of  politics.  When  in  the  year  1882,  at  the 
earnest  solicitation  of  his  personal  and  political 
friends,  he  allowed  himself  to  be  put  in  nomi- 
nation as  candidate  for  congress,  he  felt  that 
he  had  gained  a  position  which  made  such  a 
step  not  imprudent  He  was  elected  to  the 
house  of  representatives,  and  served  there  for 
a  single  term,  with  honor  to  himself  and  sat- 
isfaction to  his  constituents,  but  declined  a 
reelection,  having  determined  to  remove  to 
Boston,  the  oapital  of  the  state,  as  the  sphere 
best  suited  to  liis  powers  and  his  aspirations. 
He  went  to  Boston  in  1884,  entered  at  once  into 
possession  of  a  large  and  important  bu8ine8& 
and  measured  his  i>owers  with  the  leaders  of 
the  bar.  For  the  next  8  years  his  life  was  one 
of  the  most  assiduous  toil  ^nd  the  most  brilliant 
triumphs.  In  February,  1841,  he  was  chosen  by 
the  legislature  of  Massachusetts  a  member  of 
the  senate  of  the  United  States,  in  place  of  Mr. 
Webster,  who  had  entered  the  cabinet  of  Presi- 
dent Harrison.  He  remained  in  the  senate  till 
March,  1845,  the  close  of  his  term,  when  he 
gladly  returned  to  the  more  congenial  sphere  of 
the  bar.  He  took  frequent  part  in  the  discus- 
sions of  the  senate,  and  made  brilliant  and 
elaborate  speeches  upon  the  Oregon  question, 
the  tariff,  the  courts  of  the  United  States,  which 
were  published  in  a  pamphlet  form.  From  the 
close  of  his  senatorial  term  to  the  present  time 
he  has  resided  in  Boston,  engaged  in  the  most 
extensive  practice,  and  only  diverted  from 
his  labors  by  the  occasional  preparation  and 
delivery  of  a  public  address.  He  was  for  8 
or  4  years  one  of  the  regents  of  the  Smith- 
sonian institution.  April  21,  1841,  he  deliv- 
ered a  eulogy  on  President  Harrison  before  the 
citizens  of  Boston,  in  Fanenil  hall.  In  Dec 
1843,  he  gave  the  address  on  the  anniversary 
of  the  landing  of  the  pilmms  before  the  New 
England  society  of  New  York.  In  Auff.  1858, 
he  pronounced  a  eulogy  upon  Daniel  Webster 
before  the  fiiculty  and  students  of  Dartmouth 
college.  In  Sept.  1854,  he  gave  an  address  at 
Danvers  at  the  dedication  of  the  Pcabody  insti* 
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tute.  On  July  4, 1858,  he  delirered  an  oration 
before  the  young  incn*B  democratic  club  of 
Boston.  All  the  above  discourses  hare  been 
printed.  To  this  list  of  occasional  perform- 
ances are  to  be  added  2  addresses  before  the 
students  of  tlie  Dane  law  school  at  Cambridge, 
and  9  before  tlio  mercantile  librar  j  association  of 
Boston.  Some  of  his  political  speeches,  and  one 
or  two  at  least  of  his  forensic  arguments,  have  ap- 
peared in  print. — Mr.  Choato's  style  is  iiecnliar 
and  characteristic,  very  effective  in  his  hands, 
but  hardly  to  be  commended  as  a  model  for 
imitation;  it  is  rich,  vivid,  and  glowing,  in- 
stinct with  passion,  and  colored  with  all  the 
hues  of  fancy,  but  sometimes,  it  must  be  admit- 
ted, a  little  extravagant  and  exaggerated.  The 
most  remarkable  quality,  however,  in  his  writ- 
ten compositions,  is  the  structure  of  his  periods. 
These  are  not  the  short  and  compact  state- 
ments, involving  but  a  single  proposition,  in 
which  most  writers  of  our  times  express  their 
thoughts ;  but  thoy  recall  and  renew  the  con- 
tinuous sweep  and  long-resounding  march  of 
the  prose  writers  of  the  16th  century.  They 
ore  often  of  breathless  length,  containing  clause 
after  clause,  modifying,  enliu*ging,  or  limiting 
the  leading  idea ;  full  of  compact  life,  and  flow- 
ing from  a  mind  of  tlie  most  teeming  luxuri- 
ance. Some  of  these  crowded  and  affluent 
paragnq)lis  remind  one  of  tlie  performance  of  a 
skilful  musician  who  plays  an  air  with  one 
hand  and  extemporizes  variations  with  the 
other.  But  Mr.  Choate's  political  and  liter- 
ary labors  are  but  *'  trifles  light  as  air^*  when 
compared  with  the  immenfte  amount  of  his  pro- 
fessional toils.  The  jealousy  for  which  the 
law  is  proverbial  never  could  have  been  awak- 
ened in  his  case;  for  he  has  been  from  the 
first  most  faitliful  to'  his  austere  mistress.  By 
the  common  consent  of  his  legal  brethren,  hie 
now  stands,  and  for  many  years  has  stood,  at 
tlie  head  of  the  bar  in  New  England ;  and  as 
an  advocate  especially,  perhaps  no  man  in  the 
whole  country  enjoys  so  high  and  wide  a  repu- 
tation. As  a  lawyer  Mr.  Choate  has  what  may 
be  called  an  exoteric  and  an  esoteric  fame. 
In  his  forensic  ])erforinances  the  general  public 
are  most  attracted  by  his  glowing  and  im- 
passioned arguments  to  the  jury;  by  the  rich 
fancy  and  quaint  humor  with  which  he  con- 
trives to  decorate  the  dryest  and  seemingly  the 
most  hopeless  subject ;  but  his  brethren  at  the 
bar  would  agree  that  the  eloquence  displayed  in 
his  addresses  is  but  one  ingredient  in  the  sum  of 
his  gifts  and  accomplishments  as  an  advocate. 
They  would  say  of  him,  as  was  said  of  Erskine 
by  the  most  discerning  of  his  contemporaries, 
that  he  was  above  all  things  else  remarkable 
for  consummate  judgment  and  unerring  tact  in 
the  management  of  causes.  Ue  is  at  once  ear- 
nest and  self-possessed ;  every  faculty  is  aroused 
and  intent;  there  are  no  moments  of  languor, 
weariness,  or  inattention;  he  never  makes  a 
mistake  himself  or  overlooks  one  in  an  oppo- 
nent; he  shoWs  the  most  practised  skill  in  the 
examination   and   cross-examination   of  wit- 


;  and  by  the  magnetim  of  hii  manMr 
engages  the  sympathiea  of  the  j  my  in  c»m 
where  the  law  ana  the  facta  fiirbid  lum  to  vii 
the  assent  of  their  anderstandingiL  Nor  ased 
it  be  said  to  any  member  of  the  bar  ihsl  du 
man  can  be  the.  great  advocate  that  Mr.Cliatf« 
is,  without  being  also  a  good  lawyer.  ladecd. 
his  powers  are  never  seen  to  greater  advaataiR 
than  in  the  nnpremeditated  discussion  of  the  lav 
points  that  incidentallr  arise  in  a  trial  at  »m 
prius.  Tlie  neatness  of  his  statement,  the  gnn 
and  accuracy  of  his  language,  his  ample  commvd 
of  legal  illustration,  ai^  his  persuasive  rhetoric 
always  command  the  admiration  of  his  htwtm, 
and  for  tlie  moment  half  win  asKut  evea  to 
propositions  which,  so  soon  as  tlie  voice  of  tit 
cliarmer  is  silent,  are  perceived  to  be  untcoabk. 
Mr.  Cheaters  devotion  tp  his  pn»fes.<ion  b  ihovs 
by  the  fact  that  the  ardor  with  which  be  en- 
gages in  a  case  is  wholly  irrespective  of  the 
amount  involved  in  the  issue.  The  simple  ne- 
lation  of  counsel  and  client  is  enough  to  oon- 
mand  all  his  powers,  all  his  attainments,  and  all 
his  accomplishments.  In  a  hearing  before  t 
commissioner,  a  master  in  chancery,  or  a  le- 
feree,  with  half  a  dozen  persons  aroond  him.  kt 
is  quite  as  likely  to  make  an  eloquent  and  Ib- 
passioned  harangue,  as  in  an  exciting  Jury  tml 
with  a  court  house  thronged  with  speccafton 
who  have  been  attracted  by  the  hope  of  lisuB- 
ing  to  him.  Kor  should  we,  in  summing  op 
his  professional  njerits,  fail  to  ennmerate  tlit 
higli- toned  decomm  and  propriety  of  his  hnt- 
ing  toward  the  bench,  anu  his  nnUbrm  cooitiiy 
toward  his  brethren  of  the  bar. 

GIIOCIM,   Cnonif,  or  Knimv,  a  fortiAsd 
town  in  the  Russian  province  of  Besftarabia,  m 
the  right  bank  of  the  Dniester,  nearly  oppoiits 
Eamicniec,  is  surrounded  by  hills,  which  Icmcb 
tlie  strategetical  importance  of  the  fitrtificaUflBi, 
and  gives  its  name  to  an  archbisho|iric  of  tkt 
Greek  church.   The  industry  of  the  inhabitant^ 
about  12,000),  consists  chiefly  in  furnishing  sop- 
plies  for  the  army.    It  was  anciently  a  Mol^ 
vian  city,  and  became  afterward  an  impoftaBl 
stronghold  of  the  Turks  against  the  Poles;  ia 
the  history  and  poetry  of  the  latter  natioo  it 
figures  among  the  most  glorious  associafwa 
Gen.  Chodkiewicz,  commanding  thrungh  the 
future  king  Ladislas  IV.,  repulsed  here  Ike 
assaults  of  tlie  Mussolmans  from  his  fortiied 
camp,  in  the  last  days  of  hislife  (16S1);  John 
Sobieski,  elected  king  but  not  yet  crowMd, 
routed  them  here  in  a  battle  of  scarcely  S  boon 
(1678).  Strengthened  by  new  fortificatinns  obct 
1718,  it  was  taken  by  the  Russians  in  1739,  bat 
restored  to  the  Turks;  taken  again  in  17S9,aBd 
restored  again  by  the   peace  of   Kwnabook- 
Kainarji  (1774);  then  taken  by  the  AnstriaM 
(1788),  but  not  maintained;  and  finally  ceded 
by  the  peace  of  Bucharest  (1812)  to  Rosm. 

CnOCO,  formerly  a  province  of  New  Gra- 
nada, now  a  portion  of  the  state  of  Canca,  con- 
E rises  that  part  of  the  republic  which  is  dnuDed 
y  the  rivers  San  Juan  and  Atrato;  bocmded 
£.  by  the  Antioquian  Cordillerm  and  W.  by  Iht 
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;  po^  48,649,  of  which  |  are  negroes  or 
MM^  Qoibdo,  the  capital,  pop.  about  15,000, 
OQ  the  right  bank  of  the  Atrato,  225  m. 
he  gnlf  of  BarieD.    The  region  is  dis- 
hed bjr  the  poverty  of  its  population  and 
stible  abnndioice  of  its  mineral  de- 
xMvid  ia  obtained  with  sufiScient  facility 
beds  of  all  the  numerous  rivers  and  on 
every  acre  of  ground  to  cause  agricul- 
be  neglected.    Every  thing  that  is  con- 
ia  imported,  except  plantains,  fruit,  and 
3y  spending  2  days  in  gold  washing,  the 
niners  can  supply  their  wants  for  a  week 
It  is  said  tliat  in  40  years  not  more  than 
have  occurred  in  Choco.    Since  the 
imuoQ  of  the  slaves  was  consummated  in 
old  mining  and  all  other  industrial  occu- 
have  fallen  into  decay.    The  exports  of 
platina  do  not  exceed  the  sum  of 
yearly.     The  other  exports,  caout- 
ooooa,  and  a  coarse  sugar,  are  propor- 
f  small. 

COLATE  (Aztec,  ehoeolatl),  a  nutritious 

vepared  from  cocoa,  the  fruit  of  the  thea- 

HMOfl^  introduced  into  Europe  from  Mexi- 

The  ancient  Aztecs  prepared  it  with 

. :  the  frotli  of  it  is  described  as  being 

of  such  solidity,  that  it  was  real- 

lo  uf  food  rather  than  of  drink,  and 

cold.    The  Spanish  conquerors  did 

I  aw  record  their  relish  of  its  excellent 

lod  th*      appreciation  of  its  nutritious 

m    a  Bu        cup  of  it  being  enough  in 

bu  sustain  a  man  through  the 

uajr  »  march.     (Solis,  ^^  Couquest  Ot  McX- 

)L  L  p.  156.)  Chocokte  is  prepared  bv 
Docoa  nibs  to  a  paste,  and  mixing  with 
us  articles  to  flavor  and  perfume  the 
kuOQ.  The  Aztecs  used  for  this  purpose 
and  different  spices,  and  the  French  in- 
)d  mnsk  and  otlicr  perfumes.  The  Euro- 
ilao  added  sugar,  professedly  to  render 
y  portion  more  miscible  in  hot  fluids,  as 
to  give  sweetness  to  that  which  no  more 
ocfa  an  addition  than  does  tea  or  coifee. 
Mtitntion  of  a  cheaper  article  was  the  real 
St:  as  also  of  the  introduction  of  the  wheat 
flour,  the  sago  meal,  the  various  starch- 
anta  arrow-root,  the  honey  and  molasses, 
i  which  were  found  by  Dr.  Hassoll  to 
naUy  compose  more  than  ^  of  the  choco- 
Id  in  England.  If  the  starch  or  farina 
iHj  lessened  the  quantity  of  the  oil  of 
oa,  it  was  merely  because  less  real  cocoa 
id,  and  because,  being  attached  in  part  to 
or  jelly  fonued  of  these  foreign  bodies 
water,  the  oil  was  tlius  prevented  from 
ing  at  the  surface.  The  addition  of  these 
es  involves  that  of  coloring  matters, 
genuine  color  may  be  retained ;  and 
•  purpose  reddle,  Venetian  red,  umber, 
1^  and  in  a  few  instances  the  highly  poi- 
metallio  salts,  cinnabar  and  red  lead,  ore 
to  have  been  employed ;  and  the  genuine 
g  thus  so  entirely  disgui>cd,  it  has  been 
zpedient  to  add  some  animal  fat,  as  tal- 


low or  hogs^  lard.  The  mixtures^  whatever  they 
may  be,  are  introduced  into  the  cocoa  paste  and 
thoroughly  incorporated  with  it  by  rolling  while 
it  is  kept  at  a  suitable  temperature.  Before  oool- 
ing,  the  chocolate  is  turned  in  its  thin  state  into 
moulds,  in  which  it  receives  the  form  of  the 
cakes  in  which  it  is  sold.  Thus  prepared,  the 
chocolate  in  common  use  is  an  article  of  very 
uncertain  composition,  and  it  is  not  strange 
that  it  fails  to  become  the  favorite  beverage 
which  it  is  in  the  countries  where  it  is  pro- 
duced. Chocolate  has  been  applied  to  the 
manufacture  of  a  variety  of  sweetmeats.  The 
beverage  is  prescribed  in  medical  practice  as  a 
mild  nutritive  drink  in  some  acute  diseases^and 
as  a  good  article  of  diet  for  convalescents.  That 
it  does  not  always  agree  with  delicate  stomachs 
may,  perh^>s,  be  attributed,  as  well  to  the  mr 
known  substances  mixed  with  it,  as  to  its  oily 
nature.    (See  Gogoa.) 

CHOOTAW.  I.  A  W.  CO.  of  Alabama,  bor- 
dering on  "Miss. :  area  about  800  sq.  m. ;  pop. 
in  1850, 8,869,  of  whom  8,769  were  slaves.  The 
Tombigbee  river,  which  flows  along  ihe  E. 
boundary  of  the  county^  is  navigable  by  steam- 
boats. The  productions  in  1850  were  4,438 
bales  of  cotton,  269,560  bushels  of  corn,  and 
104,911  of  sweet  potatoes.  This  county  was 
recently  organized,  and  was  formerly  included 
within  the  limits  of  Sumter  and  Washiiu^ton. 
It  was  named  from  the  Choctaw  tribe  of  Indians. 
Capital,  Butler.  II.  A  central  co.  of  Miss. ;  area  . 
about  990  sq.  m.;  pop.  in  1850,  11,202,  of 
whom  2,078  were  slaves.  It  is  traversed  by 
Big  Black  river.  Forests  of  oak,  hickory^  and 
other  timber  occupy  much  of  the  land.  The 
remainder  is  fertile,  and  in  1850  produced 
4,458  bales  of  cotton,  404,244  bushels  of  corn, 
and  23,259  pounds  of  rice.  There  were  23 
churches,  .and  406  pupils  attending  public 
schools.    Capital,  Greensborough. 

CIIOCTAWS,  one  of  the  Appalachian  tribes 
of  American  Indians,  who  dwelt  S.  of  the  Chick- 
asaws,  between  the  Mississippi  and  Tombigbee 
rivers,  in  what  is  now  the  central  and  southern 
portion  of  Mississippi  and  the  western  portion 
of  Alabama.  Dwelling  in  plains  or  on  gentle 
hills,  they  excelled  every  other  aboriginal  tribe 
in  their  agriculture,  and  subsisted  chiefly  on 
corn,  placing  little  dependence  on  the  chase. 
They  were  (^led  Flats  or  Flatheads  by  the  Eng- 
lish and  French  traders,  because  all  the  males 
had  the  fore  and  hind  parts  of  their  skulls  flat- 
tened or  compressed,  which  was  effected  by  a 
gentle  continual  pressure  on  the  head  of  the 
child  soon  after  birth.  They  numbered  over 
4,000  warriors,  and  maintained  their  independ- 
ence, but  allied  themselves  with  the  French, 
whom  they  assisted  in  exterminating  the  Nat- 
chez, and  together  with  whom  they  were  dis- 
comfited by  the  Chickasaws.  By  a  treaty  ne- 
gotiated in  1786,  they  acknowledged  the  sov- 
ereignty of  the  United  States,  and  were  con- 
firmed in  possession  of  their  territory.  When  in 
1813  a  party  of  the  Creeks,  who  had  recently 
been  visited  by  Teoumseh,  attacked  and  massa- 
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cred  tlie  occnpants  of  Fort  Mimins  in  AlabAina, 
the  ChoctawR  volunteered  to  marcli  again<it  tliem 
/  with  the  Miwiissippi  militia.  In  181 6  they  ceded 
a  tract  of  land  in  Alabama,  for  which  they  re- 
ceived $10,000  down,  and  an  annnity  of  $(),000 
for  20  years.  They  were  visited  by  ini»)ionaries 
pent  by  the  American  board  of  commissioners 
for  foreign  mi-ssions  in  1818,  and  began  to  make 
rapid  progress  in  agriculture  and  dome  of  the 
mechanic  art!«,  raising  cotton,  and  manufactur- 
ing it  into  cloth  and  gannents.  Though  from 
the  remoteness  of  their  territory  there  had  been 
little  collision  between  thorn  and  the  United 
States,  they  were  included  in  the  plan  of  colo- 
nization by  wliich  nil  tlio  Appalachian  Indians 
were  about  the  year  1837  transferred  from  tho 
territory  of  the  southern  states  westward  of  the 
Muvissippi.  The  government  obtained  a  cession 
of  land  from  them  in  1880,  and  in  1837,  under 
convention  with  their  kinsfolk,  the  Chickasawa, 
they  ce<led  their  remaining  lands,  7,000,000 
acres  of  which  were  in  Miiuissippi.  Tho  wliolo 
amount  of  territory  which  they  have  coded  to 
the  national  an<l  state  governments  is  19,934,400 
acres,  for  which  thoy  have  received  in  ox- 
change  20,030,912  acres,  on  which  they  now 
reside,  and  $2,22«,T30  in  money  and  goods. 
The  Chick&taws  having  become  in  most  re- 
spects an  incorporate  i»ortion  of  the  Choctaw 
tribe,  they  removed  together,  prior  to  1889, 
nnder  officers  appointed  by  the  federal  govern- 
ment, to  a  tract  in  tho  sonth-westem  part  of  tho 
Indian  territory,  bounded  X.  by  the  lands  of 
tho  Creeks  and  Cherokees,  E.  by  Arkansas,  and 
8.  and  8.  W.  by  Texas.  Their  country  is  divi- 
ded into  4  districts,  their  principal  settlement 
being  in  tho  eastern  district,  namo<l  Apucksha- 
nubbe.  Tliey  are  governed  by  a  written  consti- 
tution, elect  their  chief  for  4  years,  and  have  a 
national  council  of  40  members,  nnd-a  regularly 
organized  judiciary,  with  trial  by  jury,  and  an 
appeal  to  a  supremo  court.  Their  only  recent 
political  difficulties  have  arisen  fn)m  their  irri- 
tating alliance  with  the  Chickasaws.  They  are 
industrious,  fnignl,  and  making  progress  in  those 
arts  which  are  the  basis  of  civilized  and  pros- 
perous communities.  They  rai^te  the  cereal 
grains,  cotton,  horses,  and  cuttle,  and  possess 
mills,  good  dwellings,  and  highways  made  ac- 
cording to  lejral  enactments.  Spinning  and 
weaWng,  and  ninny  of  the  minor  manufactures 
and  mechanic  arts,  have  been  intnMlucod  among 
them.  Their  schools  and  academies  are  among 
the  best  institutions  in  tho  Indian  territory,  and 
they  have  vested  funds,  the  interest  of  which 
they  receive  tlirough  tho  United  States  trea- 
«ury,  sufficient  to  place  the  facilities  for  an 
edacation  within  the  roach  of  every  Choctaw 
child.  They  are  gradually  adopting  American 
manners,  usngi'S,  and  garment!?;  tho  English 
language  is  taught  in  their  schools,  and  is  some- 
times spoken  in  their  families;  and  they  have 
an  excellent  Choctaw  translation  of  the  entire 
(vospels.  For  their  advancement  in  civilization 
this  tribe  is  mucli  indebted  to  Christian  mis- 
sionaries who  have  for  many  years  resided  and 


supported  schools  among  them.  ThermT-rol!* 
of  1853  indicated  the  number  of  the  Ciifictavi. 
exclusive  of  the  Chickasaws,  to  be  15,767. 

CIIODKIEWICZ,  Jan-  Karou  a  Poti^  gmc^ 
ral,  iMim  in  Lithuania  in  1560,  died  at  Chocixn, 
Sept.  27, 1621.  He  served  against  the  Ccssacka. 
defeated  Cliarles  IX.  of  Sweden  in  16Ci5.  and 
afterward  served  against  the  Russians  and  the 
Turks. 

CHODOWIECKI,  Dasikl  KicoLAtTk  ••Oer- 
man  designer  and  engraver,  bora  at  Dantac, 
Oct.  16, 1726,  died  in  Beriin,  Feb.  7, 1801.  lie 
was  instnicted  in  miniature  painting  by  ha 
father,  and  subsequently  painted  anutf  boxei 
He  was  encouraged  to  study  enamclling,and  mod 
attracted  attention  by  the  beauty  and  finish  cf 
his  productions,  some  of  which  cume  under  the 
notice  of  the  academy  of  Berlin,  and  procured 
him  a  commission  to  make  a  set  of  designs  far 
their  almanac.  Tlie  manner  in  which  he  execu^ 
e<l  these  est'iblishe^l  liis  reputation.  He  thence- 
forth devoted  himself  almost  exclusively  to  de> 
signing  and  engraving ;  he  produced  the  plaui 
f.jr  KlopstockV  "Messiah,"  '^  Don  Quixote,"  U- 
vater's  "Pliysi*  »gnomy,"  e<litions  of  Shakespeare, 
Voltaire,  Iji  Fontaine,  and  many  other  wrrks. 

CIIODZKO,  Alexakdek  Boretko,  b  PoFuh 
traveller,  linguist,  and  poet,  born  July  11.1^01 
nt  Krzywice,  in  Lithuania,  studied  orientil 
languages  at  AVilna,  went  in  1829  t»  Perai, 
where  he  served  as  dragoman  and  cou«nI,  re- 
turned in  1841  to  Europe,  and  has  sinrt'  resided 
mainly  in  Franco.  As  an  author  he  is  kn^wo 
by  works  in  Polish,  £ngli!>h,  and  French.  II if 
Polish  poems,  containing  translations  from  the 
Persian,  appeared  at  Posen,  18^53.  Ilis  *•  Sped- 
mens  of  tlie  Popular  Poetry  of  Persia,  as  fnuad 
in  the  Adventures  and  Impro^'isationsnf  Knrroj 
Ion.  the  Bandit  Minstrel  of  Korthem  Persia," 
publislied  in  London,  1842,  at  t!:e  expense  of 
tho  oriental  translation  fund,  are  valuable  is 
spirited  translations,  and  for  an  apj'cndix,  cou- 
taiiiing  fragments  of  the  original  aon^  in  the 
Tuka-Turkman,  Perso-Turkish,  and  Zcnd«v Per- 
sian languages. 

CIIODZKO,  Jacob  Leonarp,  aPolisli  scholar, 
born  at  Oliorek,  in  the  palatinate  of  Wilna.  Xov. 
6,  1800,  studied  at  Molodeczno,  where  he  en- 
joyed the  fricjidship  of  Zan,  and  at  AVilna.  under 
the  guidance  of  the  historian  I.elewtl.  Having 
travelled  as  secretary  of  Prince  Oginski  throun 
nearly  all  Europe,  ho  establisleil  him«elf  In 
1826  at  Paris,  whore  he  published  a  memoir 
of  tho  prince,  with  an  introduction  entitled 
Obn^rratioM  fur  la  Poloffne  et  lf$  PohmaU 
(Paris,  1827),  nnd  commenced  collertirg  mn* 
t trials  for  a  hi^tory  of  his  country  frvm  tht 
death  of  Augus^tus'  III.  Afterwanl  he  puV 
li-.ho<l  tho  "Ilistorj-  of  the  Poli-h  Legioet 
in  Italy,  under  the  command  of  Gon.  Dom- 
browski"  (Paris,  1820,  2  voN.).  Iinrirg  the 
revtilution  of  July,  1830.  Ijifayetto  appointed 
him  his  aide-de-camp ;  and  after  the  outbreak  of 
Nov.  29  of  the  Fame  year  in  Warsaw,  !.e  acted 
as  agent  of  the  revolutionary  govern  men  i  in 
France.      He  w-as  an  active  member  of  the 
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>Po  1  and  Amerioan-Poliah  commit- 
or  the  fSulnre  of  the  revolution,  as 
VI  th«  national  Polish  committee  of 
1  1  has  since  zealously  punned  his  lit- 
»9U|MitionSy  writing  for  Fi^nch  cyclopa- 
d  periodioalsi  publishiog  the  standard 
nf  Polish  literature,  and  a  number  of 
.  historical  writings  remarkable  for  their 
oompilation. 

INIXl  a  measure  of  capacity  among  the 
Chweks.  Its  size  is  yaiiouiy  given,  and 
obable  that  it  aotuallj  dii^red  in  the 
t  states  of  Greece.  Some  accounts  re- 
it  as  containing  8  eotyla^  or  about  1.487 
Inglish ;  others  make  it  equal  to  1.962 
tad  still  others  give  it  as  equal  to  8.964 

LUS.  L  An  ancient  Athenian  tragic 

smporary  with  ThespLs  and  i£sch jlus, 

I  also  with  Sophocles.    Ho  first  com- 

H   wie  tragic  prize  628  B.  0.,  and  was 

hlj  esteemed  as  an  author  in  the  year 

]L    He  carried  off  the  tragic  prize  no  less 

times^  and  is  said  to  have  composed  150 

.  beside  other  works,  all  now  lost.    II. 

OF  Samos,  an  ancient  Greek  epic 

)d  in  the  5th  century  B.  G. 

ft  iswiuu  ui  Herodotus.    A  few  scattered 

■isonly  are  preserved  of  his  poems. 

CRIKjfi,  the  name  of  certain  small  sea- 

i       the  Athenian  dicasts  made  use  of 

•k  that  part  of  the  church  occupied  by 

.    It  is  separated  from  the  chancel, 

w  uAt  separated  from  the  nave  in  the 

Gonatantine.    In  the  12th  century  it 

h      [  with  walls,  but  on  account  of  the 

u  effect  the  ancient  balustrades  have 

■uo  restored.    In  nunneries  the  choir  is 

rtment  separated  by  a  grate  from  the 

the  church,  where  the  nuns  chant  the 

h — ^A  company  of  singers  in  different 

dally  employed  in  the  performance  of 

)  in  churches,  is  also  called  a  choir. 

piodent  day  the  singers  are  sometimes 

a  a  gallery  over  the  entrance  to  the 

and  opposite  the  pulpit,  and  sometimes 

nde  of  the  pulpit  or   chancel  on  the 

the  chnrch. 

ISEUL.  I.  £tiknne  Fbancois,  duke  of, 

il]      tesman,  bom  June  28, 1719,  died  in 

7  o,  1785.   He  was  first  known  as  count 

ille,  and  entered  the  army  and  attained 

a.  of  lieutenant-general.     Mme.  de  Pom- 

,  whose  friendship  he  enjoyed,  procured 

I  the  embaasy  to  Home,  and  afterward 

ttnd  finally,  in  1758,  the  department 

u      lirs.     A  little  after,  lie  was  created 

ucer;  in  1761,  ho  was  placed  at  the 

m  the  war  department,  transmitting  his 

oe  to  his  cousin  the  duke  of  Praslin, 

funded  over  the  navy.    In  1766,  he 

a  his  functions  as  minister  of  foreign 

He  signalized  his  administration  by 

aefnl  reforms  in  the  army  and  navy. 

ipare  against  the  attacks  of  England, 


Ohoiseol  concluded  the  treaty  known  as  the 
family  compact  (jmcU  de  famiUe\  by  which  all 
branches  of  the  Bourbons  were  united  to  resist 
foreign  aggression.  Ue  also  published  in  1 764  the 
famous  edict  for  the  suppression  of  the  Jesuits 
in  France.  When  his  mend  Mme.  de  Pompa- 
dour died,  he  could  easUy  have  preserved  his 
office  by  courting  the  favor  of  her  successor, 
Mme.  du  Barry ;  but  he  treated  her  with  such 
contempt  that  he  was  dismissed  and  banished 
to  his  estate  at  Ohanteloup.  The  regard  in 
which  he  was  held  followed  him  to  his  place  of 
exile,  and  hb  friends  resorted  thither  to  pay 
theur  respects  to  the  fallen  minister.  He  had 
endeavoied,  but  in  vain,  to  prevent  the  division 
of  Poland,  and  when  the  event  took  plac^ai, 
Louis  XV.  said :  ^^  This  would  not  have  been  if 
Choiseul  had  been  minister."  He  died  childless, 
and  notwithstanding  his  income  from  his  offices^ 
and  the  large  fortune  brought  him  by  his  wife, 
the  daughter  of  the  wealthy  financier  Orozat, 
he  was  in  debt  to  such  an  amount  that  all  his 
estates  were  barely  sufficient  to  satisfy  his 
creditors.  II.  Glaudb  Aktoinx  Gabbisl,  duke 
o^  a  peer  of  France,  bom  Aug.  26,  1760,  died 
in  Paris,  Dec.  2, 1888,  was  a  nephew  of  the  pre- 
ceding, by  whom  he  was  educated.  As  col- 
onel of  dragoons,  in  1791,  he  was  active 
in  preparing  the  fiight  of  Louis  XVI.  and 
the  royal  family.  On  the  failure  of  this  at- 
tempt he  was  arrested,  but  recovered  his  lib- 
erty by  the  amnesty  granted  on  the  accept- 
ance of  the  constitution  by  the  king.  Appointed 
first  gentleman  usher  to  the  queen,  he  attended 
her  until  her  imprisonment,  and  left  France 
only  when  a  price  was  set  upon  his  head. 
Raising  a  regiment  of  hussars,  ho  joined  the 
royalist  army,  was  taken  prisoner,  escaped  from 
prison,  embarked  for  India,  was  wrecked  on 
tlie  coast  of  France,  arrested,  sentenced  to 
death,  but  saved  by  the  revolution  of  Brumaire. 
He  kept  aloof  from  public  life  during  the  reign 
of  Napoleon,  but  on  the  restoration  he  was  ap- 
pointed a  member  of  the  new  chamber  of 
peers,  where  he  came  forward  as  a  champion  of 
a  constitutional  form  of  government.  He  re- 
fused to  sentence  Ney  to  death,  pleaded  for  Gen. 
Merlin,  implicated  in  a  conspiracy,  resigned  on 
the  advent  of  the  Yillele  ministry  the  rank  of 
mi^or-general  of  the  national  guard,  and  thus 
became  so  popular  that  when  the  July  revolu- 
tion  broke  out,  he  was,  without  his  knowledge, 
nominated,  with  Gerard  and  Lafayette,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  provisional  government  He  was 
afterward  appointed  aide-ile-camp  to  Louis 
Philippe  and  governor  of  the  Louvre,  retaining 
at  the  same  time  his  seat  in  the  new  chamber 
of  peers. 

CIIOISEUL-GOUFFIER,  Marie  Gabriel 
Florent  Auouste,  count  o^  a  French  classical 
scholar,  bom  in  Paris,  Sept.  27, 1752,  died  June 
20,  1817.  He  studied  under  the  direction  of 
Barth^lemy,  travelled  several  years  in  Greece, 
and  in  1762  published  the  first  volume  of 
his  Voyc^ge  pittore9que  en  Grice,  Ho  was  then 
made  ambassador  at  Constantinople.    On  the 
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ontbreak  of  the  rerolution,  he  adhered  to  the 
king;  and  was  proscribed  bj  the  revolutionary 
government.  lie  retired  to  Russia,  where  he 
was  intrusted  with  the  direction  of  the  acade- 
my of  fine  arts  and  the  imperial  libraries.  In 
1802  he  returned  to  France.  The  2d  part  of 
his  great  work  was  published  in  1809 ;  tiie  last 
part  did  not  appear  till  after  his  death,  in  1824. 
His  collection  of  antiquities  is  now  in  the  mu- 
seum at  the  Louvre. 

CHOISY,  Francois  TiifOLtoN  de,  a  French 
writer,  bom  in  1644  at  Paris,  died  Oct  2, 
1724.  I  lis  delicate  appearance  induced  his 
mother  to  dress  him  in  feminine  attire ;  he  con- 
tinued to  wear  it  for  many  years,  and  was  in 
the  early  part  of  his  life  notorious  for  his  dis- 
solute habits.  In  1676  he  accompanied  the  car- 
dinal of  Bouillon  to  llome  to  attend  the  elec- 
tion of  Pope  Innocent  XI.  In  1685  he  went  on 
a  mission  to  the  king  of  Siam,  of  which  ho  has 
given  an  interesting  account.  On  his  return  to 
S>ance,  he  devoted  his  whole  time  to  literary 
pursuit's  ^As  elected  to  the  academy  in  1687, 
wrote  the  history  of  several  French  kings,  and 
attempted  to  present  the  annals  of  the  church 
in  a  more  accessible  form  than  the  learned 
Fleury.  His  Memoiret  pour  §ervir  d  Vhiitoire 
de  LottU  XI V,^  which  have  been  printed  in 
Michau(rs  ColUetion  de  mSmoires^  and  his 
Journal  du  toy  age  de  Siam  fait  en  1685  et 
1C86,  are  written  in  a  lively  and  agreeable  style. 

CHOKE-DAMP,  the  name  given  by  miners 
to  the  irrespirable  gas  (carbonic  acid)  which  fills 
the  mine  after  an  explosion  of  fire-damp.  This 
gas  is  also  found  in  bailly  ventilated  parts  of 
mines,  its  presence  being  detected  by  the  diffi- 
culty of  making  candles  burn,  and  the  violent 
headaches  it  brings  upon  those  who  remain  for 
any  time  where  it  is  abundant.  When  carbonic 
oxide  is  present,  the  gas  is  exceedingly  dan- 
gerous to  breathe  for  an  instant ;  but  one  may 
sometimes  stay  with  safety  for  a  minute  or  two 
in  an  atmosphere  of  choke-damp  in  which  a 
candle  cannot  be  lighted. 

GHOLIAMBIO  (Or.  x«Xia/i/3or,  a  limping 
iambusi  in  ancient  poetry,  an  iambic  versa 
whose  last  foot,  instead  of  an  iambus,  is  a  spon- 
dee or  a  trochee.  It  is  frequent  in  the  satires 
of  Uipponax,  and  in  some  of  the  comic  poet*. 

CHOLERA  (Or.  yoXi;,  bile,  ptu>y  to  fiow),  a 
name  applied  to  3  diseases,  generally  classed 
among  those  of  the  digestive  tube,  as  upon  this 
their  most  striking  symptoms  manifest  them- 
selves ;  these  diseases  are  cholera  tnorbuM^  Asiatic 
cholera,  and  cholera  infantum,  I.  Cliolcra  mor- 
bus, or  sporadic  cholera,  is  generally  preceded  by 
]>remonitory  symptoms,  as  diarriioea.  abdominal 
pains,  headache,  shivering,  nausea,  &c. ;  but  it 
often  also  begins  at  once  with  the  characteris- 
tic vomiting  and  purging  of  bile;  in  the  severest 
forms  there  is  great  pain  in  the  abdomen,  and 
violent  cramps,  especially  in  the  legs.  When 
caused  by  improper  food  the  fever  may  be  high, 
with  hot  skin  and  great  thirst;  but  in  cases 
seemingly  dependent  on  some  atmospheric  con- 
dition, with  pain  and  cramps,  the  surface  is 


pale  and  cold,  the  featnres  pinched,  the  fj« 
sonken,  the  prostration  greet  end  sodden,  and 
the  nrinaiT  secretion  citlier  soppreased  or  vtrj 
scanty  and  dark  colored ;  It  is  very  spt  to  eoaM 
on  in  the  night.  It  is  a  disease  of  warm  and 
damp  climates  and  seasons,  and  in  teinpciBte  re- 
gions generally  follows  the  Ingestion  of  impropv 
food  in  the  latter  part  of  summer,  wkso  the 
system  is  enfeeblea  by  excessive  beat:  net^ 
cucumbers,  and  unripe  or  over-ripe  flmits,  aie 
said  to  be  very  frequent  exciting  causes;  it  nsy 
also  occur  after  any  caoae  which  Tiolcotly  ex- 
cites the  nervous  system,  either  meniaUy  or 
physically,  nainfully  or  pleasnrablv.  It  nsoaily 
reaches  its  nighest  Tioint  in  a  few  lioQra,  and  ■ 
quickly  disappear^  leaving;'  the  person  tolerab|T 
well;  it  is,  however,  n<'t  nnfrequently  fatsL 
Post-mortem  anpearances  throw  no  light  spca 
the  nature  of  the  disease ;  in  some  cases  noth- 
ing is  seen  to  account  for  death ;  in  others  Urn 
liver  is  found  gorged  with  blood;  in  ocbcf% 
traces  ef  inflammation  or  even  of  gangrene  i 
various  portions  of  the  intestines,  frota  the  high- 
est to  the  lowest  portions.-  All  we  know  ii 
that  there  is  an  increased  action  at  the  gasue- 
intestinal  mucous  membrane,  and  probably  m 
its  secreting  glands;  it  cannot  be  detennimi 
whether  in  its  essence  it  is  a  disease  primarBjr 
affecting  the  nervous  system,  the  liver,  or  thi 
intestinal  mucous  membrane.  In  ordioan 
cases  opiates  are  the  surest  remedies,  comblDSi 
with  camphor  and  stimulants,  if  there  are  nf 
signs  of  collapse;  hot  applications  are  wtrxk^ 
able  in  relievmg  cramp,  and  in  bringing  op  tfas 
heat  of  the  extremities ;  sinapisms  and  ttimnto- 
ing  liniments  are  also  of  advantage.  II.  Asiitie 
or  epidemic  cholera  has  been  known  io  India 
for  many  centuries,  and  has  devastated  ths 
country  Mveral  times  since  it  became  known  ts 
the  English ;  it  is  Eoid  to  have  destroyed  80.0M 
lives  in  1764,  in  upper  Ilindostan :  ft  baa  keg 
been  endemic  there,  but  the  great  cpidcons 
which  travelled  over  the  world  origin^ed  ie 
1817,  in  the  delta  of  the  Ganges,  about  lOOmilsi 
north  of  Calcutta.  In  almost  all  epidcanoi 
there  have  been  certain  premonitory  synptoi 
called  by  some  authors  the  first  stage  of  tiie  i 
ease,  to  which  the  name  cholerine  baa  ' 
given ;  these  consist  of  a  general  feeling  of  n- 
easiness  and  weakness,  nauH^a,  with  (^rrhcM 
and  perhaps  vomiting;  the  dejections  atfiisl, 
though  fluent,  are  natnral;  but  wlien  the 
second  stage  or  true  cholera  supervenes,  in  the 
course  of  a  few  hours,  the  evacuations  becoae 
liquid,  odorless,  and  resembling  rice  water ;  the 
strength  is  suddenly  reduced.  t!ie  mnsdcs  of  the 
abdomen  and  limbs  are  painfully  cramped ;  the 
pube  grows  weak,  the  skin  cold ;  the  fcatnes 
assume  a  frightful  cadaveric  aspect;  the  oM 
and  shrunken  appearance  of  the  akin  io  ~ 
the  stage  of  collapse;  the  urine  is 
the  voice  is  husky ;  the  mucous 
the  eyes,  nose,  and  month  are  dry ;  the  powcn 
of  life  graduaUy  fail,  the  intellect  DsoaUr  i^ 
maining  nnimmured  to  the  last;  tbe  ndal 
expression  is  chancteristic,  the 
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blinc  a  liTing  come^  ud  indeed  he  is  liable 
to  &  Terj  toddeiujy  in  the  act  of  getting  np, 
ipeaking,  or  drinking.  At  the  end  of  from  20 
to  S4  hoars  death  closes  the  scene,  or  reaction 
begins  to  take  ]dlaoe ;  in  favorable  cases  the  skin 
beoomes  warm  and  moist,  the  nrine  begins  to 
flov,  the  secretions  are  reestablished;  the 
deeted  matters  become  tinged  with  bile,  and  are 
ffindnished  in  quantity ;  the  cramps  cease,  the 
thirst  diminishes,  the  circulation  begins  to  move 
fredy.  and  the  struggle  between  li^  and  death 
is  decided  in  favor  ot  the  former  by  a  refresh- 

asleep.    The  rice-water  discbarges,  the  icy 
inees,  the  disturbance  of  the  circulation,  the 
erampa,  and  the/aeiet  cholerica^  present  an  as- 
semblage of  symptoms  quite  characteristic  of 
Uiii  disease.    In  the  most  malignant  epidemics 
the  patient  seems  to  be  struck  down  at  once, 
fiving  but  a  few  hours ;  in  other  cases  the  dis- 
ease  may  be  prolonged  to  days.    The  rice-water 
discharges  have  been  found  on  analysis  to  con- 
tain the  elements  in  which  the  blood  is  dofi- 
dent^  TO.,  serum,  alkali,  and  the  saline  constit- 
neati ;  this  has  given  origin  to  one  favorite 
plan  of  treatment.    Changes  occur  in  the  blood, 
tUa  flold  becoming  like  tar  or  molasses  in  color 
tnd  oooHStenoy^  in  proportion  to  the  intensity 
and  duration  of  the  collapse ;  it  is  so  thick  that 
it  win  not  in  many  cases  flow  from  an  opened 
arlenr;  the  serum  is  in  less  quantity  than  in 
bearaiy  blood,  and  of  higher  specific  gravity ; 
<be  dot  is  in  greater  proportion,  and  is  not 
nddened  by  oxygen  on  account  of  the  small 
aoont  of  saline  matters ;  the  amount  of  albu- 
waisknened,  as  also  is  the  fibrine,  according 
to  Thompson.     The  pathological  appearances 
tkrav  no  light  on  the  nature  of  the  disease :  the 
Rvidity  of  the  skin  disappears  after  death,  and 
the  temperature  is  said  to  rise  a  little ;  putre- 
^M3om,  takes  place  slowly,  if  tlio  disease  has  run 
iUvod  duration;  the  stomach  and  intestinal 
tube  have  been  found  variously  injected,  and 
the  ibllides   remarkably  developed ;    foreign 
phyiidaDs  have  laid  great  stress  upon  granular 
ttotited  pimples  along  the  intestinal  canal,  and 
•^eciilly  toward  the  end  of  the  ileum,  which 
aienroUbly  only  the  abnormally  developed 
Awes  or  glandulffi;    in  the  venous  system 
there  is  found  an  accumulation  of  thick  black 
Wood— The  nature  of  cholera  is  as  yet  quite 
undetermined,  though  plausible  speculations  are 
BvmeroQs;  it  has  been  regarded  as  an.inflam- 
Bttioi  tnd  an  irritation  of  the  digestive  tube, 
IB  la  affection  of  tlie  sympathetic  and  spinal 
litems  of  nerves,  as  a  paralysis  of  the  organs 
of  drcalition  and  of  the  intestines,  as  a  disease 
^  tbe  blood  itself  from  a  miasmatic  cause,  as 
*n  iflecdon  of  the  intestinal  absorbents,  and 
•■  ^^irioQs  combinations  of  the  above   disor- 
"^  In  the  great  majority  of  cases  the  cause, 
whatever  it  be,   acts  on    the  vessels  of  the 
^J^ooos  membrane,  causing  them  to  part  with 
^  watery  portions  of  the  blood,  which  he- 
roes ia  consequence  too    thick  for  proper 
f'^CQlition;  this  alone  would  explain  the  livid- 
%  the  coldness,  the  arrest  of  the  secretions. 


and  the  ooOapse ;  but  in  some  ^demios  thtf 
morbific  cause  is  so  violent  as  to  prodnoe  a 
fatal  collapse  from  the  be^nning,  before  any 
unnatnnd  discharges  have  appeaiid ;  it  would 
seem,  therefore,  that  the  nervous  system  is  that 
which  is  primarily  affected,  and  probably  the 
sympathetic  ganglia  which  preside  over  the 
vital  actions  of  the  minute  vessels  of  the  in- 
testines. An  equal  mystery  and  variety  of 
opinion  prevail  as  to  tlie  causes  of  cholera ;  the 
air  has  been  tortured  in  vain  to  reveal  the 
secret ;  no  sidereal,  telluric,  magnetic,  electric, 
or  appreciable  atmospheric  changes  have  been 
satisfactorily  connected  with  its  endemic  or 
epidemic  appearance ;  animalcular  and  fungous 
growths  have  been  equally  unable  to  account 
for  it;  of  its  primary  cause  we  know  no  more 
than  we  do  of  that  of  small  pox,  yellow  fever, 
or  any  epidemic  disease.  But  there  are  certain 
predisposing  causes  which  doubtless  favor  its 
propagation,  such  as  personal  and  public  nn- 
deanliness,  errors  in  diet,  drunkenness,  and 
misery ;  fear,  which  always  exists  during  fatal 
epidemics,  in  this  instance  amounting  to  cholera^ 
phobiay  impresses  many  with  the  idea  of  drug- 
ging, who  thereby  render  themsdves  mentally 
and  physically  more  liable  to  i ts  attack.  Unpro- 
fessional people  are  prone  to  believe  in  conta- 
gion, and  accordingly  most  persons  perhaps 
Uiink  that  cholera  is  contagious;  physicians 
even  were  once  divided  in  their  opinions  on  this 
point,  but  probably  at  the  present  time  very  few 
could  be  found  who  would  maintain  its  conta- 
giousness. When  great  numbera  of  persons  are 
exposed  to  the  same  epidemic  influence,  the  idea 
of  contagion  is  the  most  natural  one  to  account 
for  the  occurrence  of  many  cases  in  a  limited  dis- 
trict ;  but  the  whole  history  of  the  progress  of 
cholera  for  the  last  40  years  shows  conclusively 
that,  though  endemic  and  epidemic,  it  is  not  a 
contagious  disease.  Some  courageous  physicians 
have  gone  so  far  as  to  inoculate  ttiemselves 
with  the  blood,  bile,  and  discharges  of  patients 
in  every  stage  of  the  disease,  and  without  any 
ill  conse<^ences.  The  history  of  cholera  has 
afforded  some  of  the  noblest  instances  of  self- 
sacrifice  and  heroic  devotion  to  duty  on  the 
part  of  physicians  and  clergymen;  at  times 
when  fathers  deserted  their  children,  when 
dearest  friends  dared  not  approach  the  house 
of  death,  the  physician  and  the  clergyman  fear- 
lessly discharged  their  duty,  carrying  physical 
and  spiritual  relief  to  the  suffering  and  the 
dying ;  when  even  the  watchmen  have  fied  the 
city,  tlie  noble  men  of  these  professions  have 
remained.  It  will  be  seen  that  cholera  morbus 
and  the  epidemic  cholera  resemble  each  other 
in  certain  symptoms;  yet  the  former  more 
properly  belongs  to  diseases  of  the  digestive 
tube,  and  tlie  latter  to  diseases  of  innervation ; 
when  epidemic  cholera  is  raging,  it  is  very 
common  to  see  the  summer  cholera  morbus 
putting  on  some  of  the  characters  of  the  pre- 
vailing epidemic;  the  causes,  fatality,  and 
season  of  prevalence,  among  other  things,  will 
generally  suffice  to  distinguish  the  two  diseases. 
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— ^Endemio  for  oentoriea  in  the  manhj  region  of 
the  Ganges,  it  suddenly,  in  Aog.  1817,  broke 
away  from  its  usual  confines,  and  made  its  ap- 
pearance at  Calcutta  in  the  following  montb, 
where  it  raged  for  more  Uian  a  year ;  it  thence 
extended  northward  to  Nepaul,  southward  to 
Madras  and  Ceylon,  and  to  Malacca;  in  1819  it 
extended  to  the  Burmese  empire  and  the  coun- 
tries to  the  east;  in  1820  it  arrived  in  Bombay, 
where  it  destroyed  150,000  persons ;  thence  to 
Madagascar  and  the  east  coast  of  Africa,  to 
Borneo,  Celebes,  China,  and  the  Philippine 
islands.    In  1821  it  advanced  to  tlio  north- 
west, pursuing  the  course  of  rivers  and  trav- 
elled roads  to  Persia,  Arabia,  and  Asia  Mi- 
nor; hero  it  seemed  to  stop  for  a  time,  but 
in  1823  it  reappeared  and  uevastatcd  central 
Asia;  in  1829  ita{)pearcd  in  southern  Russia, 
and  at  Moscow  in  1830;  in  1831  it  spread  over 
most  of  central  Europe,  and  appeared  in  Eng- 
land, at  Sunderland,  in  October;  in  Jon.  1832, 
it  was  in  Edinburgh,  and  in  February  in  London, 
where,  however,  its  ravages  were  small;    it 
broke  out  in  Paris  in  March,  and  spread  rapidly 
over 4  France.    On  June  8,  1832,  it  first  ap- 
peared on  this  side  of  the  AUautic,  at  Quebec, 
and  on  June  10  at  Montreal;   on  June  21  it 
suddenly  appeared  in  Now  York,  the  inter- 
mediate districts  escaping  its  visitation;  the 
disease  spread  in  various  directions,  reaching 
Philadelphia,  Albany,  and  Rochester  in  July, 
and    Boston,   Baltimore,  and  Washington   in 
August;  in  October  it  spread  from  Cincinnati 
to  New  Orleans.   In  1834  it  revisited  this  coun- 
try, and  cannot  be  said  to  have  reigned  epi- 
demically here    since    that   time,    lliuugh  it 
reappearod  in  Europe  during  1835,  1836,  and 
1837.    A  few  years  ago  something  of  a  panic 
was  created  in  our  northern  cities  by  Uie  ap- 
pearance of  a  disease  resembling,  if  not  a  mild 
typo  o^  Asiatic  cliolera;  hospitals  were  ex- 
tensively organized  in  anticipation  of  a  fearful 
epidemic,  which  the  filth  of  the  large  cities 
fully  justified ;  but  the  disease  proved  com- 
paratively mild  and  soon  disappeared,  being 
confined  chiefly  to  the  dirtiest  and  most  dense- 
ly inhabited  districts,  and  evidently  endemic. 
From  statistics  mode  in  Eiifflaud,  about  38.5  per 
cent  of  those  attacked  died ;  more  than  20,000 
perished  in  Great  Britain,  and  6,000  in  Lon- 
don alone ;  in  Paris  18.000  perislied,  about  49 
per  cent. ;   in  Russia  tne  mortality  was  dread- 
ful, 58.G  i>er  cent. ;  it  raged  in  midwinter  at 
St.  Petersburg,  and  with  great  fatality,  show- 
ing that  tlie  morbific  cause  is  not  destroyed  by 
intense  cold ;  in  this  country  tlie  deaths  were 
from  40  to  50  \kt  cent.    The  danger  in  cholera 
is  less  the  longer  a  patient  lives  under  it;  one 
half  the  deaths  happen  within  24  hours  of 
seizure. — The  treatment  of  the  first  stage  of 
cholera  consists  in  keeping  up  the  natural  state 
of  the  skin,  by  external  heat  if  necessary ;  in 
clearing  the  stomach  and  bowels,  if  loaded.    In 
the  southern  and  western    states   mercurials 
were  given  in  immense  doses  to  excite  a  new 
action  in  the  system,  this  practice  being  token 
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area  of  4A  aerea.  Latrobe  atatea  its  el0fatoi 
to  be  m  feet,  and  the  leoffth  of  its  base  l,iM 
fbei.  It  is  aooesdble  on  aU  sides,  though  time 
has  destroyed  the  reonlarily  of  ita  outliiie,  and 
covered  ita  rides  with  trees  and  shmha  to  tha 
very  aommit  The  platform  on  ita  tq>  ia  mora 
than  an  acre  in  extent,  and  is  aurroundad  by  a 
piurapet  In  ita  centre  stands  a  chapel  to  the 
Vir|^  erected  by  the  SpaniardS|  where  wasnea 
are  celebrated.  A  part  of  thia  pyramid  waa 
laid  open  some  years  ago  by  the  oonatrdotiaa 
of  a  road  across  it,  when  a  cavity  waa  diaclosed 
containing  a  number  of  vases,  idola  in  basalt| 
and  9  skeletons.  It  waa  built  in  honor  of  the 
deity  Qoetsslcoatl,  bnt  ita  precise  age  ia  on- 
kttown.  The  Azteca  found  it  here  when  ibey 
settled  in  Anahnac  COose  by  arei  8  smallsr, 
pyramids. — ^When  the  andent  empire  of  ICezioo 
waa  in  ita  fldory,  Ohdula  was  the  oommeroial 
emporium  ox  the  plain,  the  seat  of  akUM  maiif 
n£Mstnrea,  and  a  holy  mty  where  each  race  had 
ita  templea  and  sacrificea,  and  whither  pllgrima 
reeorted  i^^n  the  most  distant  qnartera.  Ita 
streets  were  gay  with  the  pomp  offrequent  fbs- 
tivala  and  processiona,  while  on  the  amnndl  of 
the  great  pyramid  rose,  perpetual  flamea  fira«a 
the  temple  of  Qnetzalooatl.  Thia  temple,  a 
maffnifioent  atmcture,  andan  otjeotof  profonnd 
national  revermce^  contained  an  image  of  tha 
ffod,  wearing  about  his  neck  a  golden  ooUar,  in 
his  ears  pendanta  of  turquoise,  and  on  hia  head 
a  mitre  with  plumes.  He  bore  a  shield  covered 
with  emblems,  and  heldin  one  hand  a  JeweOed 
soeptre.  It  is  related  that  at  thia  and  the  nomer* 
oua  other  shrinea  throughout  the  city  8,000  hu- 
man bcdngs  were  sacrificed  every  year.  Ckurtaa, 
who  stopped  at  Oholulaon  his  miurch  toyexioo. 
described  it  as  a  beautifbl  and  well  fiyrtified 
town,  containing  about  20,000  houses^  beside 
whicn  the  subunw  were  computed  to  embrace 
about  as  many  more.  He  called  it  OhurultecaL 
He  was  received  by  the  inhabitants  with  appa- 
rent kindness,  but  learning  that  they  were 
plotting  against  him  he  fell  upon  them  unex- 
pected^, and  gave  the  city  up  for  several  hours 
to  massacre  and  pillage.  In  his  letter  to  Oharlea 
V.  he  rates  the  loss  of  life  at  8,000;  moat  ao- 
counta  say  8,000,  and  some  estimate  it  atiU 
higher. 

OHOMEL,  AvouBTB  FaiNgoia.  a  French  phy- 
adan,  member  of  a  fiftmily  which  has  produced 
a  succession  of  eminent  physicians  dnring  the 
kst  2  centuries,  bom  about  1789.  was  at  an 
early  age  attached  to  the  medical  service  of 
the  hospitals  in  Paris.  Under  the  instruction 
of  Boyer,  Oorvirart,  and  Pinel,  he  made  nm- 
id  progress  in  his  studies,  and  in  1818  he 
published  an  Enai  Mur  Ja  rheumatUma  ;  in 
1817,  jSUmeru  de  pathologie  gMraU^  in  1821, 
TraiU  de$JUvre9  et  de$  maladiei  jpestilenHeUeif 
which  was  attacked  bvBroussais,  but  which 
has  outlived  Broussais^  theory,  and  made  a 
reputation  for  the  author.  'In  1827,  Ohomel 
waa  appointed  professor  of  medicine  at  the 
Acuity  of  Paris,  as  succeasor  to  the  celebrated 
Laennec,  whose  views  he  held  and  taught  in  the 
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nme  chair.  Ilis  practice  is  perhaps  novr  more 
lucrative  than  that  of  any  other  physician  in 
France.  In  1836,  Gencst,  Requin,  and  Sosticr 
puhlished  their  nutcs  of  his  clinical  lessons, 
in  3  vols.  8vo.,  on  typhoid  fevers,  rheuma- 
tisms, and  pneumonia,  whicli  are  still  deemed 
standard  works  in  France. 

CHOMIAKOFF,  Alrxei  Stefasovitcii,  a 
Russian  |K>et,  horn  in  1804.  He  served  for  a 
time  in  tlie  army,  hut  after  the  peace  of  Adri- 
anoplo  devoted  himself  to  literature.  His  most 
remarkahlo  productions  are  Yermal-^  a  tra- 
gedy, whose  hero  is  the  adventurer  who  gave 
Siberia  to  RuK^ia ;  Dmitri  Samozvaniett,  or 
P$eudO'lJem€triuf^  also  a  historical  tragedy ;  and 
a  collection  of  lyrical  poems.  He  is  esteemed 
(or  the  harmony  of  his  versification,  and  the 
national  character  of  his  songs. 

CHONTALES,  a  district  of  Nicaragua,  N.  E. 
of  the  lakes  Nicaragua  and  Managua,  separated 
from  Honduras  by  the  district  of  Segovia.  The 
chain  of  tlie  Cordilleras  called  the  Alto  Crrande 
mountains  traverses  the  district  in  a  N.  W.  and 
S.  £.  direction,  making  up  the  greater  part  of 
it.  'The  mining  region,  which  gives  the  princi- 
pal importance  to  this  portion  of  Nicaragua,  lies 
along  the  slopes  of  the  mountains,  and  in  this 
are  several  towns,  mostly  occupied  by  the  native 
Indians.  One  of  the  most  important  of  these  is 
libertad,  35  ni.  N.  £.  from  Lake  Nicaragua. 
The  gold  mines  in  its  vicinitv,  on  the  rivers 
.  Mica  and  Bohi,  branches  of  the  iMuefields,  were 
worked  by  the  early  Spanish  settlers,  and  are 
still  worked  by  the  Indians.  The  gold  appears 
to  be  obtained  from  decomposed  auriferous 
elatef^  which  are  ground  by  arrastres.  In  the 
same  region  are  found  veins  of  silver  ores,  the 
specimens  from  which  recently  brought  to  New 
York  indicate  the  existence  of  mines  of  great 
ridmcas.  The  favorable  position  of  this  dis- 
trict, so  easily  accessible  from  the  lakcA,  and 
enjoying  the  salubrious  and  delightful  climate 
of  the  mountains,  must  encourage  a  thorough 
investigation  of  its  resources  whenever  the  po- 
litical condition  of  the  country  is  settled.  Near 
I^e  Nicaragua  a  bed  of  coal  lias  been  opened 
in  the  district,  which  is  probfibly  of  the  na- 
ture of  tlie  tertiary  coals  of  South  America. 
Among  the  mountains  are  vast  plains  covered 
with  grass,  which  give  support  to  immense 
herds  of  cattle  and  horses.  It  is  stated  that 
5,000  hides  might  annually  be  exported  from 
the  district.  Much  good  timber  is  found  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  mines,  among  which  are  species 
of  oak  and  pine.  Fruits  of  the  tropics  grow 
abundantly  in  close  proximity  to  those  of  the 
temperate  zones,  and  the  articles  necessary  for 
Hubsistencc  are  easily  obtained  in  tlie  greatest 
abundance. 

CHOPIN,  Fbedkric,  a  Polish  pianist  and  com- 
poser, bom  in  1810,atZelazowa  Wola,  near  War- 
saw, died  in  Paris,  Oct.  14,  1849.  Ho  early 
developed  a  remarkable  talent  for  music ;  per- 
fonnetf  in  public  at  the  ago  of  9,  and  also 
studied  the  science  of  harmony.  Ho  left  Po- 
land shortly  before  the  outbreak  of  the  revoln- 


tion  of  1830,  and  began  to  attncl  tbe  il> 
tention  of  the  musical  world  daring  hit  tnv. 
els  in  Germany,  winning  a  few  yean  liter  • 
high  renutation  by  his  triampbs  in  Fruos  loi 
England.  Thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  id* 
ence  of  musical  compoaiUoo,  he  pfinnrimid  h^ 
ude  a  true  originality  of  ideas  and  a  utnri 
genius,  which  excelled  in  ezpreasinir  ddioii, 
fanciful,  or  passionate  inspirations,  fie  wii  m 
much  a  poet  as  an  artist  at  the  piano,  and  o- 
ercised  a  sort  of  fascination  over  his  hearen  bj 
overflowing  feeling,  nnezpected  effects,  and  a 
sort  of  nervousness  which  made  his  ova  coa* 
tion  contagious.  This  ia  the  reason  why  than 
who  never  heard  him  can  scarcely  have  an  t^ 
act  idea  of  the  peculiarities  of  hit  execatio^ 
although  he  formed  very  distinguished  papia 
and  has  led  2  concertos  and  a  great  nnmlMrif 
studies,  mozurjpis,  waltcea,  dcc^  on  which  kk 
style  is  clearly  mipressed.  To  read  his  mine  ii 
not  enough ;  one  should  hare  heard  it 
ed  by  himself.  Of  course  Chopin  was  a  i 
favorite  with  the  Parisian  world,  a 
most  congenial  to  all  artistic  celebrities.  Ate 
the  revolution  of  1848,  Chopin  went  to  Eo^ 
land,  whence  ho  came  back  to  Paris  in  tM 
following  year,  but  to  die.  Ue  was  inmaBdil 
by  friends  in  his  death  as  he  had  been  in  hii  lil^ 
and  he  expired  in  the  fulness  of  his  £une,  wiihott 
having  experienced  the  inconstancy  of  pofwhr 
ity,  suffered  from  tlie  wane  of  life,  or  CTcn  M» 
pected  the  decline  of  Ids  renown. 

CHOPTANK  RIVER  rises  in  Kent  eo.,  IM, 
flows  8.  W.  into  Maryland,  and  near  the  & 
extremity  of  Talbot  co.  spreads  into  an  ertavy 
several  miles  wide  and  nearly  20  m.  long,  tbn^^ 
which  it  empties  into  Ches^)eake  l^y;  toW 
course,  100  m.  It  is  navigable  for  ilot^  to  the 
mouth  of  Tuckahoe  river,  a  distance  of  ibail 
60  m. 

CHORAGIC,  partaining  to  the  cfaor^ 
Thus,  choragic  monuments,  among  the  aacMtf 
Greeks,  were  erected  in  honor  of  those  chaa^ 
who  giuned  the  prize  for  producing  the  W 
tlicatrical  or  musical  entertainmenta.  The  » 
mains  of  2  of  these  monuments  are  still  iMBiC 
AUiens. 

CHORAGUS  (Gr.  xopor,  dance,  chora%  mi 
ayuy  to  lead),  a  functionary  among  the  ■* 
cient  Athenians  who  jiaid'the  ezpenMUft* 
teudant  on  the  equipment  and  instroctwo  d 
a  chorus.  Ori^nally,  the  chorus  in  drswitw 
representations  was 'selected  from  tbedtiMl 
of  the  state ;  but,  as  music  and  danciag  1^ 
came  more  artistic,  there  arose  the  distiMtf 
between  spectators  and  performers.  %MA 
artists  were  employed,  and  at  length  the  wtlS0 
superintendence  of  all  tlie  detuls  of  a  thtttriJ 
representation  wan  intrusted  to  a  single  iod^ 
vidual,  called  the  choragua,  who  was  seMii 
by  the  state,  and  upon  whom  rested  ill  At 
expenses  incurred  in  bringing  oat  the  ibov- 
Each  of  the  10  trilies  furniuied  a  cborai* 
d^icers  and  musicians,  and  choM  a  dtisca  !• 
fulfil  the  duties  of  clioragus.  The  penoa  lk« 
elected  immediately  aasemhled  the  psifor— ^ 
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fbniiflhod  them  wfth 

tiiiie  tA  their  train- 

»  «k        own  expens^  pro- 

wj      Buuu  ibod  and  drinlc  as 

u  or  uj       Te  the  Toioe.    The 

fbr        eholee  of  teaohen; 

<  ed  upon  the  sncoesa 

n  u       itio  or  iTrical  oon- 

ira  tSko  Ai         fcor  became  ft 

I  ••oe.    xue  office  of  eho- 

1     1        ity ;  for  religion  and 

n       ir  uebwven  tribes  and  states, 

Hon;  andthecho- 

I     u      sM,^  liSYe  exhibited  the 

k^rvoived  as  a  prize  a  tripod, 

con8e«*ated  in  the 

fv    su  1       Inscribed  the  name 

B  and  of  his  tribe. 

in^Bur^w.  «jt  Athens  formed  bj 

pod  temples. 

^  -1        «d  melody  of  a  peooHarly 

a  dharacter,  corresponding  to 

I  tnncL  and  Teiy  genenulj 

us  worsmp  of  Germany.    As 

that  which  relates  to  a 

dem  mnsic,  a  combination  of 

aoenoy  of  whose  yibratiuns  has 

al  ratio;  that  is,  of  sounds 

Is  in  accordance  with  the 

RD,  in  mathematics^  is 

kO  ft  I  t  line  connectini^  9 

•*! 

•i  Krr.  Virus's  DaKOB. 

(Gr.  xpp^Mfi^)^  ^^  prosody. 

of  a  trochee  or  a  choree  ana 

w    sh  the  first  and  fourth  are 

sbuund  and  third  short    It  is 

i  in  lyric  ]x>etry,  in  which  it  is  a 

t.  as  in  the  chomses  of  the 

^  and  the  odes  of  Horace. 

viuch  it  predominates  are  named 

wfaidi  there  are  seyeral  Tarie- 

Loma,  a  Rossian  painter  and  tray- 

^  German  parents  at  £katerinoslay, 

1796,  died   at   Jalapa,    in   Mezi- 

n,  1828.    He  accompanied  Biber- 

lascasQs  in  1818,  ana  sketched  the 

I  plants  of  that  region.    In  1814 

»«      oe  in  his  Yoyage  of  cironmna- 

xdl9  he   went   to  Paris,  and 

publication  of  the  Visage  pU^ 

mr  i      mande  (Paris,  1821-'28), 

rii      formed  the  most  yalu- 

i  w      I  by  Ouvier  and  Gha- 

>I      sv^  dissertations  by  Gall. 

wi^v  des  regiom  SquinoxiaUt 

iTKrf  the  complement  of  this  woilc 

to  study  historical  painting  in 

i^rard  and  Regnaolt,  and  assist- 

nf  these  masters  upon  his  *^  Oon- 

I  *         Bs  X."    Having  undertaken  a 

-a.  v/        ico  and  Central  America 

u      d  Henderson,  he  was 

1  uuearJaliqfia, 


CfiORON,  AxjExlBDU  tfOMmm,  a  IVeaeli 
BiDsloal  composer,  bom  at  Oaen,  Oct  SI,  ITIli 
died  in  Paris,  June  29, 1884.  His  own  teaeher. 
he  inTented  a  system  of  notation  which  enabM 
him  topraaenre  the  songs  that  he  heard  or  odoh 
posed.  He  afterward  stodied  music  under  the 
Mst  masters,  but  was  equally  interested  in  Hm 
physioal  sdenoes  and  mathematics.  In  1794  be 
was  appointed  chief  of  brigade  to  the  polytedi* 
nie  sohod,  where  he  passed  sereral  Tears.  In 
1815  he  became  director  of  the  royal  acadeMiy 
of  music,  which  office  he  held  fcnr  17  monHia.' 
He  ibnnded  in  1817  a  musical  school  for  oUK 
dren,  which  afterward  took  the  name  of  JmU^ 
tution  rofok  de  mutique  rdigimm.  Hit  moat 
important  work  is  his  Frineipm  de  e^mpoiiUm 
de$  ieolm  tPIMie.  He  left  many  others  uniia^ 
ished,  among  them  a  IHeHaniiwire  hkUMfifUB 
ddiMutMetti, 

OHORUS  (xopor),  in  Greek,  a  dance,  and 
a  dancing  elrde  or  group.  Ghoruses  wenie 
integral  parts  of  the  Gredaa  drama,  botfi 
tragio  ana  comic,  and  were  developed  with  ft 
firom  its  fint  rudiments  in  the  puluio  reUgkMi 
proeesriona  in  honor  of  Dionysus  (BacranaX 
with  dithyrambio  sonn,  dances.  Jokes,  the  wa^ 
on  and  SMsred  goat,  througb  the  improTeineoCs 
o(  Thesi^  ft  contemporarr  of  Solon  (abont  090 
B.  0.),  who  created  a  Una  of  stagey  and  intro- 
duced an  actor  reciting  in  mondogues  tlie  deeds 
of  the  gods  and  heroes^  and  throuf^  those  of 
iEschylus,  who  added  another  actor,  shortened 
the  souffs  and  dances,  and  introduoed  the  dfah 
kgue,  down  to  the  sublime  ereaticms  of  Soplio- 
des  and  Euripidtes.  The  diorus  beinff  <^  Doirlo 
origin  nudntained  its  sdemi^t/  in  form,  and 
even  in  dialect  In  its  final  state  it  was,  in  tiia 
tragedy,  a  group  of  persons  of  both  sezea.  the 
elders  of  the  people,  priests,  oounsellon  <n  tiie 
king;  matrons,  captive  virgins  present  as  speo- 
tators  at  the  scene  of  the  action,  representii^; 
to  some  extent  in  their  lyrical  utterance  the 
emotions  and  thoughts  of  the  audience.  When 
the  actors  paused,  the  diorus  sung  or  spoke^ 
accompanied  by  solemn  music,  sometimes  only 
through  their  leader,  called  the  coryphaus^ 
somemnes  through  difiTerent  parts  addressing 
each  otiier  and  replying,  whue  moving  from 
one  side  of  the  stage  to 'the  other,  in  so-called 
strophes  (turns),  antistrophes  ^counter-tarns), 
and  epodes  (after-songs),  enhancang  the  impres- 
sion of  the  action  by  their  remarlo,  by  ezprsa- 
sions  of  Joy,  sorrow,  admiration,  or  honor,  aa 
caused  by  the  things  seen ;  by  hymns  of  thank% 
or  supplications  to  the  gods;  or  addresdng  the 
heroes  of  the  scene,  advising  or  oonsdinff, 
warning  or  reproving  in  moralizing  strains.  It 
is  thus  that  the  chorus,  standing  between  the 
heroes  and  the  people,  refiected  as4i  mirror  the 
oonsdence  of  the  former  and  the  consciousness 
of  the  latter,  botii  affected  1^  mighty  events 
and  tragic  developments.  'Die  chorus  thua 
forms  the  distinctive  feature  of  ihe  andent 
drama,  whose  imitation  has  often,  and  almost 
always  unsuccessftilly,  been  attempted  by  mod-* 
em  poets,  as  for  instance  Schiller  in  his  Brau$ 
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von  Meuina,  At  the  ropreflontation  of  the 
Bumenide$  of  ^'Kscliylus  the  feeling  of  horror 
oacued  by  tho  50  members  of  the  clionis,  who 
were  all  attired  to  renrcsoiit  furic^^  was  so 
fatal  to  women  and  childrun,  that  tho  ancient 
number  had  to  bo  limited ;  uficrward  it  usually 
consisted  of  24  or  15.  lu  the  comic  or  satirical 
drama  the  chorus  consisted  of  a  satyr,  a  Silenus 
and  8ylvanus^  and  had  its  songs  and  dances, 
mostly  of  a  frivolous  cliaracter.  The  i>roviding 
for  the  choruses,  tho  equipment  and  instruc- 
tion, was  in  Athens  an  honoruble  though  bur- 
densome office,  called  cJioragia, — In  modern 
mnsic,  a  chorus  is  a  com|M>sition  in  several 
parts,  each  of  which  is  to  be  sung  by  a  plurality 
of  voices,  while  all  the  parts  are  to  be  combined 
together  in  one  simultaneous  performance.  The 
term  is  also  applied  to  tho  |H;rfi)rmvrs  who  sing 
these  parts.  In  o|>era<%  and  oratorios  the  chorus 
is  indispensable  to  afford  relief  to  the  solos, 
duets,  trios,  and  the  like,  as  w'ell  s^  to  express 
tho  culmination  of  any  sentiment  or  passion ; 
and  composers  have  often  made  use  of  it  witli 
the  happiest  effect  wliero  the  orchestra  or  single 
Yoioes  would  prove  totally  inodecpiate.  In  vec- 
alar  music,  the  "  Conjuration  "  chorus  in  Kos- 
8ini*s  "William  Tell,"  and  the  " Benediction  of 
the  Poniards"  in  Meyerbeer's  ** Huguenots ;" 
and  in  sacred  music,  the  choruses  in  HandeVa 
oratorios,  and  particularly  in  tho  "Messiah," 
are  admirable  soccimens  of  this  form  of  com- 
position, and  wnen  well  perfonned,  with  full 
orchestral  accomimniments,  produce  the  most 
sublime  and  thrilling  effects  of  which  music  is 
capable. 

CHOSE  IN"  ACTION,  in  law,  thing  in  action, 
is  simply  a  right  dependent  on  the  result  of  an 
action.  For  example,  a  debt  is  a  chose  in  ac- 
tion, seeing  that  it  is  only  a  liability  which  may 
be  oisputed ;  when  judgment  is  obtained,  tho 
right  is  absolute.  By  the  English  law  a  chose 
in  action  is  not  assignable,  altliough  in  fact  it 
is  assigned  continually,  the  assignor  remaining 
trustee  for  the  assimiee.  This  empty  distinction 
has  been  abolished  by  the  laws  of  New  York. 

CUOSROES,  or  Knosar,  I.,  king  of  Persia 

iA.  I).  531-579),  Rur named  by  historians  the 
ust,  by  those  of  his  nation  Nushirvan  (noble 
spirit),  one  of  the  ablest  and  most  remarkable  * 
monarchs  of  tho  East,  was  of  the  house  of 
Sassan,  and  the  son  and  successor  of  Cabades  or 
Kobad.  His  father,  whoso  reign  was  distracted 
by  civil  and  religious  commotions,  as  well  as 
by  a  long  war  against  tho  Byzantine  empire, 
designated  him  as  his  successor  in  preference  to 
his  elder  brothers,  and,  in  order  to  strengthen  his 
choice,  called  on  the  Greek  emi)eror  to  adopt 
hira.  The  strango  proposal  was  accepted,  and 
Choeroes  departed  for  Constantinople;  but  a 
puerile  disagreement  caused  a  rupture,  tlie  return 
of  the  prince,  and  perhaps  his  eternal  hatred  to 
the  Greeks.  The  last  war  of  his  fatlier  he  ter- 
minated gloriously  by  a  treaty  of  iK'acc,  in 
which  Justltiian  promised  to  pay  10,000  lbs. 
of  ^Id.  Chosroes  now  regulated  the  internal 
affiurs  of  his  kingdom,  particularly  the  admia- 


istration  of  justice,  soppreaaed  with  rigor  tht 
sect  of  the  followers  of  Ifazdac,  whose  oorocia- 
nistic  theories  in  regard  to  property  and  mar* 
riage  had  been  a  source  of  diatortMUice,  and 
ap]x>inted  4  viziers  to  rule  the  4  great  diviiiur.s 
of  the  state,  Assyria.  Media,  Persia,  and  Bactria- 
na.  He  extended  its  limits  to  the  Indus  and  Ozu^ 
and  compelled  the  nomadic  tribes  of  the  nortl^ 
em  barbarians  to  repass  the  latter  river.  Bat 
his  chief  wars  were  those  against  the  Romaic 
Viewing  with  concern  the  victories  of  Beli» 
rius,  the  great  general  of  Jnatinian,  over  tU 
Vandals  in  Africa,  he  violated  the  trace  and 
invaded  Syria  (540),  plundered  its  cities  acd 
took  Antioch  aAer  a  brave  resistance.  Belias- 
rius,  sent  to  defend  the  eastern  provinces  of  tit 
empire,  was  successful,  but  soon  fell  a  victim  to 
the  intrigues  of  the  court  and  was  recalled,  and 
Chosroes  was  again  victorious.  The  war  was  coo- 
tin  ued  for  a  series  of  years,  chiefly  in  the  £*- 
tricts  east  of  tlie  Black  sea,  and  terminated  by 
the  peace  of  562,  in  which  the  emperor  boood 
himself  to  pay  an  annual  tribate  of  80,000  piecci 
of  gold.  Til  is  ]>eace  continued  for  10  yean; 
but  the  conquest  of  Yemen  in  southern  Ara- 
bia by  the  lieutenants  of  Chosroes,  who  wrested 
it  from  the  Abyssinianfl^  the  allies  of  the  Byxaa- 
tino  empire,  incited  Justin,  the  new  eroperoi; 
to  collect  a  great  army  and  recommence  hostil- 
ities. He  was  defeated,  and  the  Pcnfians  plm- 
dered  Syria  again.  Tiberius  obtained  a  iraei 
of  3  years ;  this  he  emploved  in  prepariag  a 
mighty  anny,  and  in  tho  bloody  battle  foo^t 
near  Meliteno,  in  Cappadocia,  tiic  old  Penoai 
monarch  was  comnletely  defeated  (578).  Ha 
died  soon  after,  ana  was  succeeded  by  Honais- 
das,  or  Hormouz,  IV.,  his  son.  The  48  yean  of 
Nushir van's  reign  formed  the  colden  age  of 
modem  Persia,  in  Uie  history  and  poetry  of  tbt 
East.  Dreaded  by  his  enemies,  he  was  revotd 
and  beloved  by  his  subjects,  who  ei\]oycd  tbt 
fruits  of  his  victories,  and  admired  hb  Jufrtiot; 
easily  forgiving  tlioae  crimes  which  seired  to 
confinn  his  throne,  such  as  the  murder  of  bis  I 
elder  brothers,  and  the  exterminatiun  of  tbair 
families  and  adherents.  His  government  was 
firm,  vigorous,  and  impartial;  the 


tion  of  justice  was  watched  most  scrapoloa^f 
and  severely  ;  tho  poor  were  the  particular  o^ 
ject  of  attention ;  orphans  were  educated  tf 
the  public  exi)ense;  tfie  provinces  were  oftat 
visited  Inr  the  monarch ;  the  ancient  religjA 
of  the  ^lagi  was  respected  ;  science  and  liters 
ture,  trade  and  agriculture  were  zealonalr  pco- 
motcd;  academies  and  libraries  were  fooa^ 
ed,  and  enriched  with  the  annals  of  the  kim> 
dom,  as  well  as  with  translations  from  taa 
Sanscrit,  Creek,  Jjitin,  dec,  among  wbkb 
the  celebrated  fables  of  Pilpay  or  Bidpay,  ci- 
pressly  sent  for  to  India,  have  become  a  littfan 
monument  even  in  the  West.  The  wisdom  of 
Nushirvan  was  admired  by  philosopben  fnm 
Greece,  and  embassies  were  sent  to  him  froa 
Africa,  India,  China,  and  Thibet. — Cnoaaon  H, 
sumamcd  Parvis,  grandson  of  the  preoedim^ 
aucoeedcd  his  father  UonniidMi  who  was  da- 
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y  from  ooeimjiiig  tb% 

mil  n    .he  fled  to  the  Greek 

B^  vu     ftced  his  M^stanoe,  re- 

ui       '*^T.  I       defeated  the  usiirper. 

f  ice  lie  rewarded  his  aid  bj 

jf  and  tiie  sarrender  of  the 

VI     dof      Bopotamia.   His  ally 

»        .M  br  Phooas  (602),  he 

U9  •      ire  with  the  oeten- 

QMB  .«A   SI  1  1.      A  loDg 

fhicu  I       J  teu  buo  xuedatic  proT* 

vrieeks  %otv  devastated  and  eon- 

which  was  not  interrapted  by  the 

oaa,  or  by  the  snpplications  for  peace 

\ntioch,  0»Murea  in  Oappaaocia, 

itlne,  Egypt  with  Alexandria, 

BOr,  were  wi^sted  in  snocesslTe 

.  the  new  emperor;    his  cap- 

n        mpplies  from  Egypt,  was  a 

J      .  I       threatened  from  the  north 

.  MTage  Avars  and  other  bar- 

.     .^HM^ening  to  pass  the  Bosporos 

Oc       ntioople,  Ohosroes  proposed 

K)    juons  of  peace,  which  were  re* 

the  war  recommenced. 

uur/,  tuc  pride  and  splendor  of 

larch  had  now  attained  their 

of  western  Asia,  he  oppressed 

in     bitants  of  the  Byaantme  prov- 

■m  with  the  gpc/Oa  of  the  con- 

V       TA^dence,  Dastagerd,  east 

■bom       m.  from  OtesiphooL  the 

I  ons  beanty  and  pomp  naye 

vj  Yuiitors  and  T>oet&  and  eren 

s  11        of  its  paradise 

I  o         ui|$  puts  peacocks,  os- 

x^iebuvM,  and  wilu  |^     »;  of  its  uons 

destined  for  the   i/icasares  of  the 

Jie  960  elephants,  20.000  camehL 

I  horses,  kept  for  tne  service  of 

1       •4>carry  the  royal  tents;  of  the 

m  that  watched  before  the  gates ;  of 

▼es  and  8,000  women  snbjected 

Mr  passions;  of  the  predons  met- 

,  aromatics,  in  a  hundred  snbter- 

if  the  palace ;  of  its  80,000  hang- 

,  vulnmns,  and  its  cupola  with  1,000 

imitating  the  motions  of  the  plan- 

constellations  of  the  zodiac.     While 

iX  his  own  power  and  glory,  Ohos- 

imoned  in  a  letter  from  Mecca  to 

hammed  the  prophet  of  Allah. 

J         and  rejected  the  proposal; 

uiunmed  is  said  to  have  ex- 

-  xu      irill  God  tear  his  kingdom  and 

>aH3     sns.*'    The  first  part  of  this 

s      m  fulfilled  by  the  victories  of 

iriio  lu  a  series  of  brilliant  campaigns 

reconquered  all  the  lost  provinces 

S  meatedly  defeated  Ohosroes,  ad- 

I  Tigris,  and  finally  won  the  great 

veb;  after  which  the  pusulan- 

inrKid  and  obstinate  monarch  fled 

orlte  wife  Bira,  the  Shirin  of  Per- 

,iiiid  escaped  the  hands  of  his  enemy 

^Binrderedat  the  command  of  his  son 


Blroes^  after  having  witnessed  the  massacre  d 
his  nnrneroos  sons,  and  solTered  Ihe  horrora  of 
a  dongeon  (628).  Ohosroes  EL  was  the  last 
mighty  king  d  the  house  of  Bassan ;  his  son 
ei^oyed  the  fhdts  of  his  unnatural  deed  oi^ 
fbr  8  months;  and,  after  a  few  years  of  dvfi 
wars  and  disasters,  Persia  was  conquered  by 
the  Arabs. 

OHOTEK,  Fbakz  Xavisb.  one  of  the  meet 
renowned  teachers  of  muric  in  Ylenna,  b(«ii  at 
lieblsohin  Horavia,  Oct.  22, 1800,  is  theanthor 
of  over  100  musical  comporitions.  SBa  best 
known  work  is  his  **  Musical  Anthology.'* 

OHOUANS,  a  name  given  to  the  royallsl 
peasantry  of  Qrittany  and  Lower  ICaine^  who^ 
fbllowing  the  example  of  the  Yendeans^  roae  hi 
arms  a^punst  the  revolutionary  government  m 
eariy  as  1791,  and  who  often,  UMier  the  pre- 
tence of  waginff  war  in  the  Idng's  behalf^  in- 
fssted  the  roads,  pOIaged  villsgea^  and  com- 
mitted  all  sorts  of  depredations.  The  name 
was  ultimately  extended  to  all  the  insurgents  in 
westemlVance.  The  rebellion  in  Lower  lIMne 
had  been  prepared  by  a  number  of  contraband 
salt  makers^  among  whom  4  brothers,  named 
Ootterean,'  were  conspicuous.  The  taoitumil|y 
of  their  grandfather  had  ^v^  him  the  idek" 
name  of  Ckat-huani  (scr^ch-owl),  or  d^nuMi 
according  to  the  Baa  Breton  Select  Thisnick- 
name  had  been  transmitted  to  the  grandson^ 
who  were  nisnally  called  the  '^brothiBrs  OhoQ- 
an.**  Jean,  the  eldest  and  boldest  of  tiie  4^ 
had  once  been  sentenced  to  death,  and  hftvloe 
through  the  entreaties  of  his  mother,  obtaiBM 
his  piu^on  from  Louis  XVL,  had  become  a  flvr- 
vent  rqyalist  The  earliest  comlpanions  of  Jean 
Ootterean  were  a  lame  beggar  sumamed  Jamr 
U  d* Argent  (Silver  Leg),  Tristan  rHermitei 
Taillefer,  Ooquereau,  and  a  few  others.  Their 
flrst  encampment  was  established  In  an  excavft* 
tion  in  the  jroods  of  Misdon ;  and  they  began 
to  appear  in  villages  where  revolutionary  opin- 
ions  prevailed,  agidnst  detachments  of  troops 
and  national  guards.  The  Chauannsrie^  as 
these  warlike  bands  were  soon  called,  was 
not  limited  to  aringle  province;  from  Lower 
Maine  it  extended  through  Brittany,  where  it 
gfdned  a  strong  foothold,  and  thence  eventually 
to  Normandy.  The  Ohouans  received  powerful 
accessions  from  the  ranks  of  the  peasants,  driv* 
en  to  rebellion  by  heavy  taxes,  by  persecutioa 
of  their  reli«^n,  or  by  fear  oT  being  enrolled  in 
the  army.  The  first  serious  outbreak  in  Brit^ 
tany  (Feb.  18, 1791}  was  occasioned  by  the  at- 
tempted removal  of  the  bishop  of  Yannes,  who 
had  refused  to  take  the  civil  oath ;  the  peasants 
of  Sarzeau  came  forward  to  protect  him,  but 
were  fired  upon  by  troops  of  the  line  and 
national  guards.  Thenceforward  Brittanv  was 
divided  into  2  camps,  the  adherents  and  the  op- 
ponents of  the  government  The  military  or- 
ffanisation  of  the  Ohouans  was  gradually  per- 
fected, and  they  soon  numbered  no  less  uian 
100,000  volunteers,  who  were  subeeouently 
distributed  into  6  distinct  corps;  but  for  the 
sake  of  efficiency,  they  generally  moved  in 
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bands  of  26,  60,  and  sometimes  100  men,  acUng 
independently,  but  according  to  a  common  di- 
rection. In  1793,  under  the  name  of  the  Little 
Vendue,  tlie  Chouans  Ruined  the  great  royalist 
army.  On  this  occasiun,  it  was  proposed  to 
invest  one  of  the  royalist  generals  with  the 
command  of  tlie  Chouans,  but  the  reply  was: 
**  We  have  couio  with  Jean  Chouun,  we  know 
no  one  but  him ;  we  obey  him  through  friend- 
ship; he  must  bo  our  leader;  if  not,  we  will 
depart."  Consequently  Cottcreau  reassumed 
the  command  of  his  forces,  which  he  kept  until 
July  28,  17U4,  when  ho  was  killed  in  an  en- 
counter with  republican  troops.  Tactics  and 
regular  evolutions  were  not  in  accordance  with 
the  instincts  and  habits  of  these  partisan  bands. 
Consequently,  after  the  heavy  loss  experienced 
by  the  royalist  army  near  Le  Mans,  and  espe- 
cially after  tlivir  bloody  defeat  at  Savenay,  Dec. 
27,  1794,  the  Chouans  returned  to  their  haunts, 
and  resumed  their  guerrilla  warfare.  Detach- 
ments of  troo|h}  overtaken  or  slaughtered,  stage 
ooAohes  arrested  on  the  highway,  receivers  of 
public  money  carried  off  and  tortured,  depre- 
dations, pillage  and  assassination,  sucli  were 
their  regular  occupations.  Terror  spread  over 
the  country,  their  deeds  being  greatly  ex- 
agserated  by  common  report,  while  many  acts 
of  bravery  and  magnanimity  were  overlooked. 
Their  chiefs  were  jMJWorless  to  prevent  excesses. 
On  the  death  of  Cottcreau,  Jamhe  cTArgent 
had  become  one  of  their  loaders ;  but  the  most 
popular  was  Georges  Cadoudal,  who  had  then 
taken  up  his  abode  in  Lower  Brittany,  and 
waged  unrelenting  war  against  the  republican 
troops.  Some  attempted  to  bring  about  a  paci- 
fication by  a  treaty  concluded  at  La  Mabilais ; 
but  this  was  disdainfully  rgected  by  Cadoudal, 
Frott^%  and  other  inlluentiul  Chouans.  Even  the 
great  disaster  of  Quibcron,  July  IG,  1795,  was  im- 
able  to  shake  their  power,  llie  loss  had  indeed 
fallen  on  the  emifjre$  and  tho  £Aglish,  while 
the  royalist  i>ea.santry  had  suffered  little.  They 
not  only  kept  in  arms,  but  their  chiefs  tried  to 
reinforce  their  or;ranization  and  to  brinj?  about 
rebellion  in  several  other  provinces  of  Franco. 
Their  efforts  were  in  some  measure  successful, 
and  would  have  been  completely  so  if  any 
prince  of  the  Bourbon  family  had  dared  to  land 
m  Brittany,  and  ]>nt  himself  at  tho  head  of  the 
movement.  Tho  count  of  Art«>is  cruii^ed  indeed 
off  the  coast  of  Franco  f<ir  a  fcw  days  in  Aug. 
1795,  and  this  alone  was  suflicient  to  give  a 
new  impulse  to  royalist  ardor ;  but  the  disap- 
pointment caused  by  his  sudden  departure 
crushed  the  h<>i>es  of  tho  most  fervent.  Some 
chiefs  and  several  bands  still  persi:jted,  but  the 
great  army  of  the  Chouans  dwindled  away,  dis- 
gusted at  serving  princes  by  whom  they  were 
gacrificed.  The  most  obstinate  joined  the  imi* 
grt9  in  several  conspiracies.  Cadoudal  was  ar- 
rested in  1804,  and  tlie  Qiouannerio  may  bo 
said  to  have  died  with  him. 

CHOUGH  (coraeia  gracula,  Linn.),  a  bird 
of  the  crow  family,  sometimes  called  Cornish 
daw,  and  red-legged  crow.    It  is  a  native  of 


Europe,  and  is  mo«t  namenmi  on  tlw  boU 
rocky  shores  of  Cornwall,  DevoDshire,  WaUi^ 
and  the  Hebrides  islands;  on  the  oaoUnent  it 
prefers  the  Alpine  regionsi  The  plomagvof 
the  adult  male  and  female  is  black,  glussed  with 
purplish  blue  and  green ;  the  lega,  Mt,  and  UU 
are  red ;  tlie  claws  black,  btrung,  and  hoiU; 
the  bill  is  longer  than  the  head,  arched  isd 
tapering  to  an  acute  point;  tlie  wings  aresbool 
the  same  length  as  the  tail,  which  is  even,  viib 
a  small  tip ;  on  the  head  and  neck  the  plmn^i 
is  blended,  and  highly  glossy.  The  length  lo 
the  end  of  tho  tail  is  17  inches;  extent  of 
wings 84  inches;  tail  G^  inches;  bill  SJ  indiM; 
tarsus  2^  inches ;  tlie  weight  is  about  14  oa 
Tlio  female  is  somewhat  less  in  nxe,  and  bn  s 
shorter  bilU  When  seen  at  a  distaooe,  the 
chough  resembles  the  rook,  which  it  excels  ia 
elegance  of  form ;  near  at  hand,  the  red  biS 
and  feet  readily  distinguish  it.  It  u  grefih 
rious  like  the  rook  and  Jackdaw,  both  of  wkScft 
it  resembles  in  its  note  and  mode  of  flying.  Ill 
food  consists  of  insects,  grabs,  seeds,  SM  thi 
flesh  of  dead  animals;  it  is  particularly  ibud 
of  grasshoppers  and  c^ickchafers,  fur  which  k 
searches  fields  and  rocky  places,  walking  lib 
the  rook.  It  is  very  shy,  unless  in  the  bmd- 
ing  season ;  its  flight  is  high,  irregular,  and  per* 
formed  by  slow  motions.  It  breeds  near  thi 
sea  in  rocks,  caverns,  and  ruined  towers;  iht 
nest  is  composed  of  sticks,  and  lined  mith  wed 
and  hair ;  the  eg^  are  generally  6  in  nooibcr, 
of  a  dull  white  color,  with  light  browo  andsihr 
colored  spots,  chiefly  at  the  larger  end.  Id  con- 
finement the  chough  becomes  very  tame  sad 
docile ;  it  is  very  crafty,  hiding  its  food,  sa4 
frequently  articles  of  value  which  it  has  i 
and  as  the  bird  always  selects  elevated  { 
it  is  often  difficult  to  recover  them.  It  < 
little  at  a  time,  and  regurgitates  its  food  lib 
ruminating  quadrupeds ;  even  when  full  UA,  it 
will  try  to  throw  up  a  portion  of  its  mesl  ii 
order  to  take  a  little  more.  It  u  capable  U 
very  strong  attachments  and  dudikes. 

CHOULES,  John  Ovei.-tox,  D.D.,  a  clofr- 
man  of  the  Baptist  denomination,  bom  ia  Biii> 
tol,  Fng.,  Feb.  5,  1801,  died  in  New  York,  Jn. 
5.  1856.  His  parents  were  members  ofths 
Wesleyan  connection.  After  completing  hit 
school  education,  he  became  in  1822  a  divoto 
student  in  the  Baptist  college  at  BristoL  Bt 
had  been  received  as  a  member  of  the  Bratdp 
mead  Baptist  church  in  Sept.  1819.  Haviaf 
completed  his  theological  course,  he  left  Entail 
for  America  in  1 824.  The  first  winter  after  Ul 
arrival  in  New  York  was  spent  in  sopiJyiBg 
various  churches  in  that  city  and  vicinity.  Ia 
the  spring  of  1825  he  became  principal  of  ai 
academv  at  Red  Hook,  N.  Y.,  a  post  which  hi 
retained  about  2  years.  In  Sept.  1827,  be  WM 
ordained  as  pastor  <if  the  2d  Baptist  chnrch  ia 
Newport,  It.  I.  After  a  succesafol  pastorate  cf 
about  6  years,  ho  resigned  his  charge  in  XevMi^ 
to  accept  tlic  call  of  the  1st  Baptist  chnreii  la 
New  Bedford,  Mass.  In  1837  he  aMniaed  tht 
pastoral  care  of  the  IVashiBgtoii  aUeet  chanb^ 
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rbere  he  rttnained  4  years.  In  1841  he 
Eistor  of  the  6th  street  Baptist  church, 
c,  and  in  1843  of  the  Baptist  church  in 
^lain,  near  Boston.  In  the  latterpart 
Mur  1847,  Dr.  Chooles  was  induced  to ' 
le  pastoral  care  of  the  2d  church  in 
lie  was  the  author  of  2  volumes  of 
ntitled  respectively,  "Young  Amer- 
o«d,"  and  "  The  Cruise  of  tlie  North 
eside  these  volumes,  he  coifipleted  the 
laa  Smithes  ^History  of  Missions," 
I  issued  in  2  vols.  4to.  in  1832 ;  wrote  a 
on  of  Hinton^s  "History  of  the  United 
x>  the  administration  of  President 
dited  an  edition  of  Neal's  "History 
iritans;*'  also  an  edition  of  Forster's 
en  of  the  Commonwealth  in  Eng- 
nes^s  ^^  Church  Members'  Guide,"  and 
her  works. 

),  or  Chgsus,  a  measure  of  liquids 
le  ancient  Greeks^  corresponding  to 
m  eongius,  and  containiDg  about  6 
It  is  probable  that  the  same 
9  Biso  given  to  a  smaller  measure 
(  nearly  2  pints  English.  It  was,  as 
)d,  originally  the  usual  name  for  a 

rEAU,  AnousTE  and  Pierre,  two  bro- 
ers  of  the  city  of  St.  Louis,  origi- 
IV «r  Orleans,  who  joined  the  ezpedi- 
•rre  Ligueste  Laclede,  which  left  that 
igost,  1763,  under  a  commission  of  the 
eneral  of  Louisiana,  to  establish  the 
hi  the  region  west  of  the  Mississippi 
bordering  on  the  Missouri  and  its  trib- 
iLnguste,  the  elder,  was  intrusted  by 
ith  tlie  command  of  the  boat.  They 
16  settlement  of  St.  Genevieve  in  No- 
)eing  Just  3  months  ascending  the 
d  New  Orleans.  In  the  winter  they 
point  61  m.  above  St.  Genevieve,  on 
rn  bank  of  the  Mississippi,  for  their 
poet,  and  named  this  St.  Louis.  Au- 
Dteau  was  in  charge  of  the  party  that 
id  operations  here,  Feb.  15,  1764. 
of  the  brothers  in  his  "  Sketch  of  the 
tory  of  St.  Louis,"  Nicollet  observes: 

young  men,  who  never  afterward 
le  country  of  their  adoption,  became 
e  heads  of  numerous  families,  enjoy- 
ghest  respectability,  the  comforts  of 
lly  acquired  affluence,  the  fruit  of 
.  industry,  and  possessed  of  a  name 

this  day  (1842),  after  a  lapse  of  70 
till  a  passport  tliat  commands  safety 
ality  among  all  the  Indian  nations  of 
I  States,  north  and  west."  Both  were 
men,  and  officers  ranking  as  colonels 
rlv  history  of  St.  Louis.  The  elder 
bmI  in  1829.  Pierre  was  an  honored 
to  anniversary  celebration  of  the  set- 
*  St  Louis  in  1B47,  at  the  ago  of  89, 
years  afterward  in  that  city. — Pisbrr 
,  jr.,  son  of  the  last-named,  bom  in 
been  during  the  present  century  a 
grehant  in  the  fur  trade  in  St.  Louis, 


a  pnnolpai  member,  or  the  head,  of  moat  of  the 
racoessive  companies  formed  for  conducting  thia 
business.  In  1834,  with  his  associates,  Messra. 
B.  Pratte  and  Cabanne,  he  purchased  the  inter- 
ests of  Mr.  John  Jacob  Astor,  which  controlled 
the  so-called  American  fur  company;  and  in 
1839  the  organization  was  formed  which  atiil 
continues  under  the  name  of  P.  Chouteau,  Jr.,  and 
CO.  This  house  has  since  nearly  monopolized 
the  entire  fur  trade  of  the  west  and  northwest 
in  the  territories  of  the  United  States  east  of 
the  Bocky  mountains.  Mr.  Chouteau  has  for 
some  years  resided  in  New  York  at  the  head  of 
the  branch  of  his  house  established  in  that  dtf; 
and  has  contributed  liberally  by  his  wealdi  and 
influence  to  forward  several  of  the  great  enter- 
prises connected  with  the  development  of  the 
resources  of  the  country. 

CHOWAN,  a  N.  E.  co.  of  N.  0.,  bordering  on 
Albemarle  sound,  bounded  W.  by  Chowan  river; 
area  about  240  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1850,  6.721,  of 
whom  3,673  were  slaves.  It  was  one  of  the  orig- 
inal precincts  of  the  lords  proprietors  under  King 
Charles  II.,  and  was  occupied  by  a  tribe  of  In- 
dians called  Chowanokes,  from  whom  its  name 
is  derived.  The  surface  is  slightly  nneven,  and 
the  soil  generally  of  good  quality.  The  prodno- 
tions  in  1850  were  295,227  bushels  of  com,  88,- 
135  of  sweet  potatoes,  and  129  bales  of  cotton. 
Capita],  Edenton. 

CHRISM,  in  the  Boman  and  Greek  ohnrohea, 
ointment  consecrated  by  the  bishops,  and  used 
in  the  administration  of  baptism,  confirmation, 
ordination,  and  extreme  unction.  There  are 
two  sorts  of  chrism  used  in  the  Roman 
church :  one  made  of  oil  and  balsam,  which  is 
used  in  baptism,  confirmation,  and  in  oonferring 
orders ;  the  other  is  composed  only  of  oil,  and 
is  used  in  extreme  unction.  These  are  always 
blessed  by  the  bishop  on  Maunday  Thurs- 
day, and  each  priest  is  required  to  obtain  a  fresh 
supply,  and  bum  the  old  oils.  In  the  Greek 
church,  beside  the  oil  and  the  balsam,  it  is 
usual  to  employ  35  kinds  of  spices.  The  Maro- 
nites  formerly  used  balsam,  musk,  conelle,  in- 
cense, roses,  and  other  substances. 

CHRIST  (Gr.  x/>»<rror,  anointed),  a  title  ap- 
plied in  the  New  Testament  to  Jesus,  and  de- 
rived from  the  ancient  practice  of  consecration 
by  anointing  to  the  regal,  prophetic,  and  sacer- 
dotal offices.  The  practice  is  still  preserved  in 
the  consecration  of  kings.  The  apostles  desig- 
nate Jesus  by  this  official  title  much  more  fre- 
quently than  by  his  historical  name.  The  re- 
verse is  the  practice  of  the  evangelists.  (See 
Jesus  Chbist.) 

CHRIST,  PioTUBEs  OF.  Among  the  early 
Cliristians,  the  aversion  to  the  fine  arts,  as 
practised  by  pagan  nations,  was  so  great,  that 
no  pictorial  representation  of  Jesus  Christ  was 
ventured  upon,  except  symbolically  through 
the  signs  of  the  lamb,  the  vine,  and  fish;  the 
Greek  term  for  fish,  cv^vr,  constituting  the  ini- 
tial letters  of  the  following  Greek  sentence, 
significative  of  Christ's  mission :  Irfrrovs  Xp^rrot 
Ofov  *Yior  2a)n;/>;   thus  establishing   a  mono- 
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in^m,  which  has  acquired  a  eacred  celebrity. 
The  next  artistic  effort  to  commernorate  the  life 
of  Christ  is  parabolical,  namely,  representing  him 
as  a  shepherd  among  his  flock,  with  a  shepherd's 
flute;  also  in  search  of  the  lost  sheep,  or  carry- 
ing it  after  having  found  it.  In  these  represen- 
tations, which  aboun<lcd  at  the  time,  Christ  ap- 
pears with  the  idoiil  attributes  of  a  youth ;  also  m 
some  instances  in  the  maturity  of  manhood.  Ac- 
counts have  come  down  to  us  of  pictures  of 
Christ  in  the  possession  of  King  Abgar  of  Edessa, 
of  St.  Veronica,  also  of  one  ascribed  to  St.  Luke ; 
but  these  accounts  are  as  little  supported  by  his- 
torical evidence  as  the  tradition  of  a  miraculous 
picture  at  Ber}'tns^  and  of  a  statue  erected  to  his 
memory  by  the  woman  whom  lie  liad  restored 
to  health.  The  most  ancient  portrait  of  Christ 
was  in  the  possession  of  the  emi>cror  Alexander 
Severus.  In  the  JTumo  Crutiano  of  the  Vatican 
is  another  picture  of  the  Saviour,  also  dating 
from  the  3d  century,  worke<l  in  antique  mosaic, 
ascribed  to  a  pagan  artist,  and  representing  the 
Saviour  as  a  philosopher.  Eiiually  ancient  por- 
traits of  Christ  are  found  in  the  Calixtinian  and 
Pontian  catacombs  near  Rome,  and  are  contain- 
ed in  Aringhi*s  Roma  suhterranea  nara.  Here 
Christ  is  represented  with  an  oval  face,  straight 
nose,  arched  eyebrows,  and  high  forehead. 
The  expression  is  solemn,  yet  tender.  The  light 
brown  hair,  parted  in  front,  descends  in  long 
curls  upon  the  shoulders;  the  beard  is  rather 
short  and  unequal.  A  writer  of  the  8th  cen- 
tury, John  of  Damascus,  represents  Jesus  as 
having  been  of  imposing  presence,  with  bushy 
eyebrows,  singularly  beautiful  eves,  regular  no>>c, 
curling  hair,  black  beard,  yellow  complexion, 
resembling  the  Virgin  Mary,  &c,  A  sup]>ositi- 
tious  letter,  purporting  to  have  been  written  by 
LentuliuL  Pilate^s  predecessor,  to  the  Roman 
senate,  also  represents  him  as  having  possessed 
great  personal  beauty;  but  this  letter  is  now 
known  to  have  been  written  in  the  14th  cen- 
tury, and  to  have  been  based  upon  the  por- 
truts  in  tlie  catacombs.  The  pictorial  rep- 
resentations of  the  head  of  Christ,  which 
made  their  first  general  appearance  toward 
the  end  of  the  4th  century,  and  which  served 
as  types  during  the  middle  ages,  were  taken 
fh>m  the  impressions  traceable  to  these  descrip- 
tions, and  which,  however  conflicting  in  de- 
tails, were  all  agreed  in  the  general  attributes 
of  beauty  in  Christ's  appearance.  From  the  mid- 
dle ages  down  to  Michel  Angelo  and  Raphael, 
we  find  the  same  original  conception  guiding  the 
minds  of  artists.  Raphael's  ^*  Christ  in  the  Se- 
pulchre *'  is  the  most  l>eautiful  picture  of  Christ 
extant.  Titian  also  excels  in  this  branch  of  sa- 
cred art ;  his  heml  of  Christ  on  the  **  Tribnte 
Money"  in  the  Dresden  gallery  is  his  best. 
Among  subsequent  artists,  Ludovico  CarraciM's 
heads  of  Christ  arc  full  of  expression. — See 
Grimm's  "  Tradition  of  the  Origin  of  the  Pic- 
tures of  Christ"  (Beriin,  1843). 

CHRISTCnURCn,  a  pnriiamentary  and  mu- 
nicipal borough,  town,  and  parish  of  the  county 
of  Hants,  England ;  iK>p.  of  the  parliamentary 


bomngb  in  1861,  7,475.    It  is  7  m.  ft« 
Christchnrch  station  on  the  Southampt 
Dorchester  branch  of  tho  South  wester 
way;  107  m.  from  London,  on  tlic  S.  W. 
of  the  New  forest,  at  tho  confluence 
Avon  and   Stour,  about  H  m.  abovi 
mouth  in  Christchurch  bay,  an  inlet 
English  channel.     It  derives  its  nai 
fine  old  church  founded  in  early  Sai 
and  rebuilt  under  William  II.      Chruw 
was  tlie  temporary  residence  of  I^uis  P 
in  1817.    In  Christchurch  bay  a  dou 
occurs  every  12  hours. 

CHRISrS  HOSPITAL,  commonly  eal 
blue  coat  school,  is  one  of  the  oldest  ao 
famous  of  the  charit'iblo  educational  est 
ments  of  London.    It  was  founded  in  II 
the  citizens  assembling  a  numl>er  of  poc 
dren  for  education  and  maintenance.    I 
VI.  favored  the  jdan,  and  bv  charter 
June  26,  1553,  10  days  before  tiis  death, 
porated  the  3  liospitals  of  Christ  for  p 
therless  children  and  foundlingT*,  Rridew 
St  Thomas  tho  Apostle,  vesting  lands  la 
support  in  the  mayor,  comin«)nalty.  az 
zens.    Five  years  afterward  C'hriKt>  1 
was  opened,  under  tho  charter,  in  the  I 
in  Newgate  street  belonging  to  the  r 
suppressed  brotherliood  of  gray  friara. 
hundred  children  were  entered.    On  ent 
were    clothed    in    nisset,  which    was 
quently  changed  to    tho  costume    the 
wear,  namely,  a  blue  tunic  reaching 
feet,  bright  yellow  petticoat  and  yellow 
ings,  red  leathern  girdle,  clerical  band 
the  neck,  and  a  little  round  cap  «)f  blacb 
len.    Charles  II.  granted  £1JK)0  for  7  y 
found  a  mathematical  school   for  40  ' 
boys,"  and  an  annuity  of  £370  10«.  to 
others  to  sea;  14  additional  pu[nl3  iu 
ematics  were  added  on  other  foundation 
writing  school  in  1G94,  by  Sir  John  Moo 
mayor.     The  course  of  study  was  s 
augmented,  until  at  present  it  embrai 
branches  of  a  sound  elementary  educAMi 
main  establishment  at  Ixiudon  h&9  4i. 
masters,  2  writing  niasten*,  and  2  \      i 
ematical,  drawing,  and   singing  im 
860  scholars.     In  1083  a  branch  iiuvp 
preparatory  training  was  eFtabli^hed  ai 
foru,  which  now  has  a  clossiral  master, 
ing  master,  2  ushers,  2  ft-male  teachers 
girls'  department,  400  Iwiys  and  TO  gi 
domestic  economy  of  the  hn(*{>it.'d  is  oh 
but  comfortable   scale,  fri>m  which,  he 
many  of  tho  peculiarities  of  old  times  bt 
recently  disappeared.      Funnerly  the  i 
performed  all  the  menial  duties  of  tho  e 
mcnt,  but  now  they  arc  required  merely  *, 
their  own  Iteds.     Until  1824  the  boys 
fasted  on  bread  and  l»eer,  and  till  more 
-ly  Ate  from  wooden  trenrherd  and  drei 
beer  fn»rn  leathern  blackjacks.     Evenr 
they  visit  the  exchange  and  the  lord 
The  "king's  boys"  were  formerly  preaei 
court  onco  a  year ;  and  even  now  from 
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Itjtiie  SweOaa  aa  m^ 
to  tiieBweAih  throne;  boClntheiBCMi 
tfaiie  aoooesaM  rebeDloii  had  acaln  partly  enatt- 
dpatad  Sweden  ftom^ttie  DaiuHk  yoke.  Ohifa*' 
tian,  being  aboot  to  invade  Sweden,  obtatned 
the  hand  of  the  princess  Isabella,  sister  of 
Ohariea  Y.,  and  the  nuuriage  was  wtemiiaed 
in  Aug.  1616 :  but  Christian  still  retained  Ua 
mfatreas  Duvika.  whose  mother,  Kgbrit,  had 
alreadv  achieved  a  complete  ascenden<7  over 
his  mind.  This  extraorainary  woman,  whose 
eariy  years  had  been  spent  in  Amsterdam,  waa 
poamsed  <^  singular  talents.  Christian  invest- 
ed her  with  the  adminisfaration  of  the  ooatoma 
revenue,  and  with  the  cdPsction  of  tiie  toOa  at 
Elainore.  She  diminished  many  dutieaand  taxea 
in  order  to  encourage  exportation;  and  tiiia 
measure,  of  serious  iiifury  to  the  Hanse  towns^ 
waa  the  cause  of  their  alliance  at  tUs  Juno* 
tore  with  Sweden.  Sigbrit  also  brought  about 
many  restrainta  upon  the  nobles  anddergyt 
espedally  in  monopoHea  which  th^  ei^JoyeflL 
Laws  were  also  made  at  her  instance,  Imiit- 
ing  the  privileges  of  foreigners,  renilating 
weights  and  measures,  Ac  in  the  4th  year 
of  Christianas  reign,  Duvika  suddenly  and 
mysteriously  died.  She  was  undoubtedly  poi- 
soned. So^don  feU  first  upon  members  of 
the  aenate,  who  dmed  to  rid  Uiemsdvea  of  the 
infinence  exerdsed  against  them  bv  Sigbrit; 
but  afterward  upon  a  young  Dane,  6ir  Toriwn 
Oxe,  the  master  of  the  royd  household.  The 
youth  had  ftllen  desperately  in  love  with 
Duvika,  and  the  trageov  followed,  brought  on 
probably  by  the  de^Mur  of  the  ijuilty  couple. 
A  hundred  lives  of  Sir  Torben  would  not  lieve 
satisfied  the  king.  Hb  rage  seemed  to  have 
tomed  against  all  manldnd.  Murder,  confisca- 
tion, upjust  acts  of  every  description  were  now 
the  roy  d  pastime ;  and  Skbrit's  infinence  greatly 
increased.  She  surrounded  the  king  with  vn- 
worthy  companions,  among  them,  especiallv, 
her  brother  and  a  nephew,  Diedridi  BbghOdL 
originally  a  barber,  then  a  surgeon  in  Holland 
and  Itdy,  and  at  length  a  priest  She  revenged 
herself  agdost  the  people  of  Eldnore,  who 
came  under  her  displeasure,  by  removing  firom 
their  town  to  Copenhagen  the  collection  of  the 
sound  tolls.  Some  of  her  measures,  howeveri 
were  of  a  mudi  wiser  character.  Hearing,  fat 
instance,  that  the  queen  and  her  German  ladiea 
languished  for  the  delicades  of  her  native  land, 
and  that  her  hedth  would  suffisr  under  the  rude 
fiure  of  the  Danes^  she  imported  from  Holland 
a  colony  of  peasants,  and  establidied  them  upon 
an  island  in  firont  of  the  capitd.  These  inaua- 
toHous  gardeners  reddmed  the  sterile  aoil,  and 
ultimatelv  taught  the  whole  of  Denmark  the 
art  of  dairy  fiu*ming  and  vegetable  gardening. 
Meanwhile  great  preparation  was  made  in  Swe- 
den to  resist  the  Danish  invasion.  The  Swedish 
'administrator  or  r^nt,  Stenon  Stnr^  had  ap- 
pointed Gustavus  Troll6  to  the  arohbidioprio 
of  Upsd.  The  new  primate,  still  youngs  had 
completed  his  rdigious  studies  at  Rome,  and  on 
hia  way  home  had  met  at  Lobeck  a  conndentid 
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agent  of  Christian,  who  had  little  difiSoolty  in 
obtaining  a  promise  to  support  the  pretensions  of 
the  king.  Christian  found  means  also  to  gain 
over  to  his  cause,  at  least  in  appearance,  the 
papal  legate ;  but  that  penFonag^o  disclosed  to 
the  regent  the  projects  of  Chrbtian,  as  well  as 
the  treason  of  TroUu  and  of  certain  command- 
ers of  fortrcHses  corrupted  by  the  Danes.  The 
regent  at  once  adopted  vigorous  measures.  The 
governors  of  the  fortresses,  upon  arrest,  reveal- 
ed the  plot,  which  they  said  was  directed  by 
Trolls,  who,  disregarding  a  summons  to  appear 
before  the  diet,  fortified  himself  in  his  castle. 
A  Danish  army,  which  had  landed  to  relieve 
Troll6,  was  attacked  by  the  regent  and  driven 
back.  Sturu  then  forced  the  castle  of  the  arch- 
bishop, compelled  his  abdication,  sent  him  a 
prisoner  to  the  monastery  of  Wodstena,  and 
razed  his  castle  to  th(D  ground.  The  pope  heard 
this  news  with  great  displeasure,  and  Sweden 
was  placed  under  interdict.  The  regent  and 
his  followers  were  excommunicated,  and  con- 
demned to  pay  to  TroUe  100,000  ducats,  and  to 
rebuild  his  castle.  The  execution  of  the  bull 
was  intrusted  to  Christian,  who  besieged  Stock- 
holm witli  a  powerful  fleet  and  anny,  but  was 
beaten  and  driven  off  by  Stur^.  He  next  tried 
stratagem  and  treachery.  Feigning  a  wish  to 
treat,  he  obtained  from  the  regent  f >rovisions  for 
his  fleet,  and  put  in  irons  6  Swedish  nobles 
(among  them  was  Gustavus  Vasa),  who  had 
been  sent  to  him  as  hostages  during  the  truce. 
These,  he  sent  word  to  Sture,  should  be  put  to 
death  unless  Danish  authority  were  immediately 
accepted.  A  brisk  attack  from  tlie  outwitted 
Swedes  was  their  reply,  but  the  wind  setting 
flair,  Christian  weighed  anchor  and  sailed  with 
his  pri^k>^crs  to  Copenhagen.  Next  year,  Chris- 
tian being  in  great  want  of  money,  seized  a 
quantity  of  copper  belonglhg  to  the  papal  legate 
which  was  about  to  pass  the  strait  at  Elsinorc, 
and  this,  in  addition  to  the  payment  by  Charles 
V.  of  part  of  his  sister's  marriage  portion,  en- 
abled him  to  resume  his  operations  against  the 
Swedes.  Sigbrit  hod  pn)cured  for  liim  a  great 
body  of  foreign  auxiliariefs  and  the  expedition 
was  embarked  in  Jan.  1520.  At  the  flrst  battle, 
fought  at  lk)gesand,  the  Swedish  regent  fell 
mortally  wounded.  The  Danes  advanced  by 
forced  marclies  between  the  lakes  Wenncr  and 
Wetter,  and  reached  the  forest  of  Tiwed,  the 
ancient  rampart  of  northern  Sweden.  Hero 
the  peasants  made  a  desperate  stand  against  the 
invaders,  who,  however,  outflanked  the  bravo 
yeomen,  cut  them  topieoets  and  gained  the  high 
road  to  tlie  capital.  Everywhere  along  the 
route,  in  tlie  villages  and  on  the  church  doors, 
Christian  published  the  papal  ban  against  the 
regent  and  his  adherent ;  and  Archbishop 
Trolle,  now  in  the  camp  of  the  Danes,  pro- 
dumed  to  the  bewildered  peasants  that  the 
death  of  the  regent  wns  a  sign  to  them  from 
God  himself.  A  baronial  diet,  which  had  been 
convoked  at  Up!«a],  saw  that  resistance  was 
hopeless,  and  entered  into  a  convention  with 
the  Danes,  that   Christian,  on  condition   of 


solemft  promise  of  general  tmiMalj,  ihoBhl  bi 
crowned  king  of  Sweden.  Thus  Um  uioD  tf 
Calmar  was  once  more  ertablislied.  ChristiM, 
who  had  remained  at  Copenhagen,  ngned  tht 
convention  in  that  city  on  March  SI,  IMl 
Stockholm  and  Calmar,  the  2  great  fortNMi 
of  Sweden,  still  held  out  against  ibe  invadaii 
These  castles,  by  a  singular  coiiicideDee,  rai 
defended  each  by  a  woman.  The  widow  oltki 
fallen  regent,  Christina  Gyllenatiema,  retal 
to  accept  the  treaty,  and  aronied  the  bviitoi 
of  Stockholm  to  a  desperate  resbtance.  LabMk 
and  Dantzic,  dreading  Christianas  ascendeocy; 
promised  her  assistance ;  and  the  peasants  &«■ 
the  neighboring  farms,  cundng  the  noUei* » 
gaged  to  harass  the  enemy  in  the  rear.  Ua- 
happily  they  had  no  leader.  GnstarosYM 
was  still  absent.  However,  the  heroic  CbriMia 
heldx)ut  for  4  months,  when  she  was  rffwiffHd 
to  capitulate.  Calmar  shared  the  sane  ftM^ 
and  in  September  Christian  II.  was  everyvhot 
acknowledged.  He  now  resolved  ujion  the  a- 
tirpation  of  his  enemies ;  and  imniediatelj  ite 
the  ci4>itulation  of  Stockholm,  was  gniltjr  ef 
deeds  more  bloody  and  trcacheroaa,  perhip^ 
than  any  others  on  record  in  Christian  hickory. 
Instigated  by  his  confessor,  SlaghOck,  the  kiijt 
as  exccuter  of  the  papal  hull,  pretended  thU 
his  promise  of  amnesty  as  king  most  not  eofr 
flict  with  his  duties  as  representative  uf  the 
supreme  pontiff.  Tlie  coronation  had  bMi 
solemnized  in  the  presence  of  the  Swedfah 
nobles  and  clergy,  all  of  whom  rendered  h^- 
mage  formally.  Festivities  followed  doriqi 
the  next  8  days,  and  then  an  ominous  atmMf 
was  held  in  the  great  hall  of  the  palace.  Cboh 
tinawas  summoned  to  hear  her  husbssddt- 
nounced  and  reviled  by  the  creatures  of  the 
king.  His  surviving  adherents  among  the  boUb 
were  at  once  declaned  and  condemned  ai  bcn- 
tic^  Heralds  proclaimed  the  sentence,  vUb 
the  city  gates  were  dosed  and  guarded.  Sei^ 
folds  and  blocks  arose  during  the  night  ia  (ki 
great  square.  Tlie  first  head  to  fall  wai  tkrt 
of  the  venerable  bishop  of  Strengn»s;  imasdh 
ately  after  him  the  bishop  of  Skara  aad  U 
nobles,  among  whom  was  the  father  of  Gotfavv 
Yasa.  For  2  whole  days  the  butchery  c 
ued,  and  dead  bo<lies  lay  in  masses  in  the  i 
The  king  paused  at  length  to  |)ermit  the  c 
to  be  removed  to  an  eminence  outside  of  Ai 
city.  Upon  them  he  caused  the  remains  of  ikl 
regent  and  of  his  infant  child  to  be  flung;  «i 
then  they  were  burned.  T^hile  the  flames mir 
the  widows  and  on>)ian  daughters  of  the  mfl^ 
dcrcd  men  were  abandoned  to  tlte  suld^* 
At  length,  Christian  quitting  St^tckholra  tn**' 
led  through  the  country,  marking  every  ittfi 
of  his  Journey  with  blood  und  ezecotitf- 
liVhole  families  were  extirpated.  Children  if 
tenderest  years  were  ni»t  spared.  GoiliW 
Yasa  had  now  escajK^d  to  hi;*  country,  andretf^ 
ing  the  lM)rders  of  DaKcariia,  -hod  arooied  tki 
peasants  of  that  province.  He  issued  from  tks 
northern  provinces  at  the  head  of  801,000  nrt^ 
and  went  on  from  victory  to  viotory.         ' ''~ 
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lie  arrears  of  his  queen^s  dowry, 

in  A  quarrel  with  the  doke  of 

Hanse  towns.  Ho  was  seoeived 

w«ui  great  magnificeQce,  hut  oh* 

)r  no  satis&Gtion  in  his  suit    His 

were  ererywhere  distracted. 

a.  lolnif  hard  pressed  hy  the 

uiuT  demanded  instant  succor 

V  asa,  hut  protested  against 

roruor.  whose  cruelties  began  to 

».«Jds       Btec.    81agh6ok,  the  king's 

d  1    anwhile  been  made  archbishop 

.  li       now  arrived  a  papal  nuncio 

iion  of  the  deaths  of  prelates 

i7w«den,  whose  offices  were  now 

d  Ohristian*s  minions.    The  kinff 

appy  confessor  as  the  cause  of 

SlaghOck  was  imprisoned,  tor- 

uted  at  the  stake,  while  the 

AAved  the  king  innocent  of  all  sin. 

a,  however,  insisted  upon  the 

itill6:  and  about  the  same  period 

^  wise  in  themselves,  but 

Mio  pn  vileges  of  the  aristocracy. 

uo  /all  of  Oliristian.    He  published 

i^bflde  the  sale  of  serfk    A 

m  dd    ;ted  property  in  wrecks: 

B      >a      >re  by  the  waves  had  at 

ru.       pi'operty ;  but  the  barons 

'         peu  ihis  right,  and  now  it  was 

»ne  waifi  should  be  delivered  to 

■MAifb.  to  be  by  them  returned  to  the 

^        iners  within  the  space  of  one 

uiis,  the  property  was  to  be  sold, 

v»dds  to  go  to  the  king,  and  the 

—  the  church.    One  year  after  the 

6ck,  Christian  received  myste- 

g  Jinounoement  of  his  impending 

w  4     I  taining  a  letter  from  a  number 

was  left  in  his  tent jluring 

a  Aiv  «.iu^  had  taken  the  field  against 

«my  invading  Zealand  and  Scania. 

racy  of  Jutland  clergy  and  nobles 

sed  to  him,  and  the  letter  con* 

r  on  of  allegiance.    The 

uuuu  lOAJit,  having  taken  into  con- 

-"a      lole  career  of  cruelty  and  blood, 

^  lur  themselves  the  fate  of  the 

de.  through  the  ^^  influence  of  that 

rit,'^  they  disclaimed  henceforth 

»mU  fealty  to  him,  and  were  about 

p  crown  to  Frederic,  duke  of  Hoi- 

I  \     ace  rmdily  accepted  the  invita- 

vl  was  seized  with  a  species 

NMJi  of  collecting  the  peasants, 

attached  to  his  person  by  hb 

&vor,  and  who  in  this  emergency 

cd  to  him,  he  sent  an  envoy  to 


the  rebdUoiia  haroDfl,  acknowledging  his  eivoii^ 
and  praying  them  to  accept  again  their  repent- 
ant sovereign.  His  oflto  were  refected ;  •  he 
hurried  in  tenor  to  Copenhagen,  and  wandered 
aboot  the  atreeta^  imploring  the  people  with 
tears  and  vows  of  amendment  to  aave  him  ihmi 
his  enemies.  The  people,  nnaocnstomed  to  see 
a  weeping  and  begging  king,  were  moved. 
Zealand  and  Scania  swore  allegiance  anew,  and 
he  mif^t  yet  have  saved  hia  erown.  The  weak- 
ness, however^  which  he  continued  to  exhibit^ 
cost  him  evei7  trustworthy  friend,  and  finally 
coUeoting  some  80  ships  he  embarked  ^nth  hii 
fiunily,  carrying  off  the  public  reoordi^  the 
crown  Jewela,  luid  all  the  treasurea  within  his 
grasp.  Sigbrit,  who  dared  no  longer  show  her- 
self to  the  people^  was  carried  on  board  aeor^ 
in  a  ck>thes  chest.  Himself  his  wift^  children, 
and  a  few  faithful  servants  xollowed,  and  to  the  ' 
unspeakable  aatonishment  of  hia  suljeots  the 
fleet  sailed  from  the  harbor,  bearing  awnr 
their  king^  a  fbgitive  and  a  deserter.  This 
event,  which  occurred  April  20,  1628,  ended 
for  ever  the  fiunons  Calmar  union,  after  a  period 
of  126  years.  In  Denmark  the  flight  of  Ohrk»- 
tian  was  a  serious  calamity  to  the  people.  It 
was  the  triumph  again  of  the  barons,  and  a  re- 
newal of  the  bonds  oi  serfdom.  ]^  mnnidpal 
regulations,  due  to  the  woman  Sigbrit,  no  doubt 
were  exceUent  and  originaL  Advocates  were 
admitted  to  courts  to  plead  the  cause  of  the 
accused,  and  to  appeal  fit>m  the  tribonala  to 
the  crown.  He  r^rmed  and  regulated  the 
customs  tariff  apd  taxes.  He  established  inns 
and  post  cfficea  for  the  flrst  time  in  Deob- 
mariCi  The  poor  of  Denmark  deplored  the  ksas 
of  the  king  who  is  known  in  history  as  a  re- 
morseless tyrant  On  quitting  the  liarbor  of 
Copenhagen,  Christianas  fleet  was  dbpersed  by 
a  violent  storm.  After  bavins  been  nearly 
wrecked  upon  the  coast  of  Norwi^,  he  at 
length  reaoned  Antwerp  in  safety.  He  found 
means  to  invade  Hobtein  with  10,000  men,  bnt 
was  again  compelled  to  flight  In  1681  he 
sailed  again  at  the  head  of  12,000  men;  hb 
fleet  was  dbpersed,  but  he  landed  in  Norway, 
where  the  new  king  of  Denmark,  Frederic,  was 
hated.  The  Norwegian  bbhops  and  nohba  de- 
clared for  hb  cause,  and  on  Nov.  80, 1681,he  was 
solemnly  acknowledged  king.  The  common  dan- 
ffer,  meanwhile,  brought  about  peace  between 
iVederic  and  Gustavus  Yasa.  A  trea^formn- 
tuid  defence  was  condnded,  and  a  Swedish  amqr 
entered  Norway.  Christian's  flate  was  soon 
decided.  Hb  ships  were  burned,  hb  troopi 
mutinied  fh>m  hunger  and  want,  and  he  was 
forced  to  surrender  himself  to  the  Danish  ad- 
miral, stipuUUng  for  a  safe  conduct  to  Den- 
mark, in  order  that  he  might  confer  personally 
with  nis  nude  King  Frederic,  to  whom  he  would 
repair  (to  use  hb  own  wards)  "like  the  prodi- 
WBd  son  ;'*  if  no  amicable  compromise  of  their 
differences  should  be  arrived  at,  it  was  under- 
stood that  he  should  be  free  to  quit  the  king- 
dom. On  hb  arrival.  King  Frederic  was  not 
permitted  to  ratLI^  the  agreement,  but  was 
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compelled  to  declare  that  the  admiral  had  ex- 
ceeded his  powers.  So  bitter  was  the  hatred  of 
the  Danish  nobles  against  their  late  king,  that 
Frederic  was  obliged  to  give  them  a  written 
asrarance  that  Christian  should  be  kept  in  per- 
petual imprisonment.  The  document  contain- 
ing the  ple<lgo  was  fonnally  committed  to  the 
custody  of  8  barons ;  and  the  condemned  king 
entered  upon  27  years  of  retribution.  He  was 
first  conveyed  to  the  castle  of  Sonderbnrg,  in 
the  island  of  Alsen.  Hero  he  was  placed  in  a 
vaulted  apartment  of  which  all  the  windows 
were  walled  up,  one  little  aperture  near  the 
ceiling  alone  excepted  for  air  and  light  and 
through  which  to  receive  his  food.  In  this  dis- 
mal dungeon,  with  a  Norwegian  dwarf  who 
was  given  him  for  a  companion,  he  passed  IT 
years,  the  first  12  without  any  sJleviation 
whatever  of  his  mi^ry.  A  stone  table  still 
remains  in  the  castle,  around  the  edge  of  which 
the  islanders  nt  the  present  day  point  out  to  the 
traveller  a  lino  of  indentation,  worn,  they  say, 
by  the  hand  of  Christian,  whose  sole  exercise 
and  pastime  in  this  narrow  abode  consisted  in 
walking  around  the  table,  with  his  hand  rcst^ 
ing  on  the  stone  slab.  Still  another  war  was 
waged  for  his  lil>eration,  and  shook  Denmark 
to  the  centre ;  but  it  was  decreed  that  he 
should  die  a  prisoner.  In  1544,  at  the  inter- 
cession of  the  emperor  his  brother-in-law,  the 
rigors  of  his  imprisonment  were  somewhat 
mitigated ;  and  at  length,  upon  the  renuncia- 
tion of  all  his  pretensions  in  1549,  he  was  re- 
moved to  the  castle  of  Kallundborg  in  Zealand, 
on  the  coast  of  the  Great  Belt,  and  made  com- 
fortable, with  a  fixed  income,  and  with  |)ermi8- 
sion  occasionally  to  hunt  in  the  adjoining  forest. 
But  calamitv  had  worked  upon  his  brain,  and 
attacks  of  despondency  became  of  frequent  oc- 
currence. They  were  now  also  made  violent 
by  immoderate  use  of  wine,  and  at  Kallundborg 
his  malady  often  assumed  the  character  of  in- 
sanity until  he  died.  He  had  had  8  children. 
John,  the  eldest,  was  educated  under  Charles  V., 
but  died  at  Ratisbon  on  the  day  his  father  en- 
tered the  dreadful  vault  at  Sonderburg.  A 
daughter,  Dorothea,  was  married  to  the  elector 
palatine,  Frederic  II.;  and  Christina,  first  to 
Francis  Sforza,  and  subsequently  to  the  duke, 
of  I-orrainc.  "  In  contemplating  the  character 
of  Christian  II.,"  says  Geijer,  the  great  histo- 
rian of  Sweden,  **one  knows  not  what  most 
rivets  the  attention — ^liis  multiplied  undertak- 
ings, his  audacity,  his  feebleness,  or  that  pro- 
longed misery  of  years  in  which  he  expiated 
his  short-lived  and  much  abused  tenure  of 
power." 

CHRISTIAN  VII.,  king  of  Denmark,  bom 
Jan.  29,  1749,  died  March  12, 180S,  was  the  son 
of  Frederic  V.  and  Ix>uisa,  daughter  (»f  (4eorgo 
11.  of  England.  He  succeeded  his  fattier  Jan. 
14, 1766.  Ho  had  previously  mndo  proposals 
of  marriage  to  his  cousin  Caroline  Matilda, 
sister  of  George  III.  of  England,  and  the  nup- 
tials were  solemnized  soon  uter  his  accession  to 
the  throne.    His  young  queen  became  imme- 


diately endeared  to  the  people  of  Demitrk.  aa4 
was  at  first  the  object  of  her  hoaband^i  stroBc 
affection.     His  nature, '  however,   waa  trivi2 
He   was  narrow-minded,  selfiab,  and  intt^ 
stent    A  year  after  Itia  marriage  he  art  ooi  id 
travel  abroad,  leaving  hia  young  wife  at  bomn 
He  visited  Holland,  Germany,  Franee,  and  Efea* 
land ;    being  everywhere  aooepted  aa  an  an- 
blo  and  enlightened   gentleman.      Hia  habile 
liowever,   had  become  rlotoua  and  diaripatol, 
and  although  upon   hia  retam  to  Denank 
(1769)  he  seemea  to  have  profited  by  obaem> 
tion  and  experience,  it  was  soon  evident  thai 
the  appearance  of  reform  would  be  shnrt-Evcd. 
He  found  the  affairs  of  his  kingdom  deranni, 
the  finances  low,  and  corameroe  failing;  M» 
incapable  of  attention  to  bnsinesa,  he  abandon 
ed  the  direction  of  hia  government  to  the  baadi 
of  unworthy  favoritea.    At  firat  he  mttni 
desirous  of  confiding  chiefly  in  hia  late  ntbo^ 
distinguished  minister,  BemstorfT,  whom  be  a^ 
cordingly  raised  to  the  dignitv  of  coont    A 
voung  noble  by  the  name  of  ifftlk  at  this  tiB% 
however,  eqjoyed  the  greatest  share  of  his  eoih 
fidencc ;  together  with  a  physician,  Scmeote^ 
who  had  accompanied  him  in  hia  travels.    TVi 
queen,  longing  to  recover  her  hnsband^s  aft^ 
tion,  and  regarding  HOlk  as  her  enemy,  eneoo^ 
aged  Struensoe  to  supplant  him  in  the  royal 
confidence.    The  latter,  the  ann  of  a  Germaa 
clerg}'man,  waa  a  man  of  insinnatinff  addii^ . 
with  much  tact  and  talent    By  his  aid  tka 
oueen  succeeded  in  recovering  her  husband^ 
lavor,  and  at    length    procured    the   baaislH 
ment  from  court  of  Holk  and  hia  equafly  o^ 
noxious  sister.    Meantime  the  queen  dowager, 
stepmother  of  the  king  (Juliana  Maria,  daoghiar 
of  the  duke  of  Bmnswick-WolfenbQtIeiX  hai 
begun  to  intrigue  in  behalf  of  the  inicmH 
of  her  son,  the  king^a  half-brother;   and  vpoB 
the  birth  of  a  crown  prince  (afterward  Frc^ 
eric  VI.)  the  breach  between  the  queen  aai 
Juliana  was  hopelessly  widened.    Thia  evci^ 
moreover,  had  not  the  effect  upon  the  kiy 
which  the  young   mother  miglit  well   h««« 
counted  upon.    On  the  contrarv,  he  gave  daflf 

Iiroof  of  increasing  folly  an^  nnworthuMMi 
)omstoHf  was  dismissed ;  the  coancil  of  stal% 
tlie  lost  surviving  check  upon  the  royal  anthaiw 
ity,  was  suppn^sed;  and  Struensee,  po»ei^ 
ing  a  greater  ascendency  over  the  king  thm 
any  preceding  favorite,  ruled  Denmark  with  as 
iron  hand.  He  projected  variona  plans  of  re- 
form, however,  and  shook  oflT  the  dominccriif 
infiuence  of  Russia,  thus  winning  foreign  re- 
spect for  the  country.  He  also  econumiMi 
expenditures ;  gave  encouragement  to  art  aad 
industry;  commenced  the  abolition  of  eerfdoa; 
and  improved  tlie  general  condition  of  tlie  peo» 
pie.  lie  w.is  ennobled,  and  empowered  to  f 
Lis  master's  verbal  orders  in  writing  witi 
the  n)yal  signature;  but  hia  power  waa 
length  exercised  imprudent] V.  ThenobkaT  _  _ 
already  exasperatea  by  his  decreea  agunat  diair 
privilegea ;  and  a  law  ordaining  the  libcrtj  of 
the  press,  by  which  he  hoped  to  gdn  i 
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dowAoer  were 

Id  and  ue  queen 

J     ed  ih)m  the 

,       former  be- 

uitu  dxUe.    (See 

L     4iieeii  dowiger  now 

wr  many  jean  in  the 

la  mind  sank  beneath 

na.    Disease  brought 

ladearijnnder- 

j      brtner  reign 

I J      son  IVedenc^ 

oboued  in  aabTert- 

lowager,  and  be- 

u/  Dennuirk.    In 

of  Oopenhagenbj 

T  vL  waa  ocmTe/ed  to 

when  he  died: 

VUL^  king  of  Denmark,  ne- 

p         ng^  bom  Sept  18,  l78d| 

Ig        ile  officiated  aa  go?emor 

V         the  treaU  of  peaoe  of  EieL 

eimiua  /  to  Sweden,  was  repndiatea 

I      n  (Jan.  Sa,  18U).    Ohriatian 

boe  champion  of  the  national 

hied  an  arm/  of  ISJXX) 

m  uMt  at  Kidawold  (April  10, 

»  constitution  waa  signed  (Maj  ITX 

Is      d  king  of  Norwaj  under  the 

I.  (May  29).    But  noable  to 

n  agidnat  the  daima  of  Swe- 

■Miiported  br  the  allied  powera 

iM  waa  compdied  to  oonolude  a 

Ai^  14),  and  to  relinqmsh  the 

rwn  (Oct  16^  1814X    Me  now 

to  artistio  and  adentifio  re- 

■ou  UA 1882  was  elected  president  of 

a  academy  of  fine  arts.    On  the 

•nn     io  YL  (Dec  8, 1889),  he  ascend- 

throne^  and  was  crowned  under 

^  Ohristian  YUI.  (Jane  80,  1840). 

h  fiberak,  who  had  already  yearned 

I  Frederic  YL.  now  became 

».«  alii        constitution 

«        UU9U  p  u  uf  Schleswig- 

ura  king,  aiuiu     a  at  first  reloc- 

M,  erentu^y         d  a  letter  (July 

in  wMch  he  de     red  Bchleswig  and 

I  X  indissduuiy  united  with  Den- 

waa  oomplicationa,  however, 

■o  Ou»  of  this  question,  could  not  be 

iw  the  king»  who  died  shortly  before  the 

of  the  revolution  of  Feb.  1848,  and 

throne  by  Frederic  YIL 

4X1  uoishop  of  Mentz,  bonn  at 

%n  w«e  lath  century,  died  1188, 

.,^Md  for  ]      nilitary  exploits  under 

'  whom  be  opened  the 

luuj  lu  AAVJi.    \>n  May  80, 1167,  he  de- 

irlsh  a  small  band  of  1,000  Germans  a 

srior  Roman  force,  near  Tusoulum,  and 

'iidia  Yeeohia.  After  the  coronation  of 

r  at  Bome,  Aug.  1  of  the  same  year. 


^ataakwasiofl 
cany  ana  the  Fip*"*i^g**f.  The  town  of  Fliai 
whieh  lebettod  agsiiMt  hiaanthoritj,  was  da- 
prived  by  him  of  all  ita  prifUeges  ana  eiooin- 
mnnicated*  At  the  besinninn  of  1174  he  bo* 
sieged  Ancona  by  land,  whue  the  Yenetiana 
blockaded  it  by  aea.  Peace  was  established  bo* 
tween  the  emperor  and  the  pope^  Au^.  1, 1177; 
but  the  archbishop^  carried  awiO^  by  his  deareto 
subdue  the  only  party  which  still  held  oat 
against  the  emperor,  lund  which  had  ita  head^ 
qnarters  at  Yiterbo,  foil  into  the  hands  of  the 
leaderof  that  par^,  Oonrad  of  Montferrat^  who 
detained  the  gallant  prelate  in  the  prisons  of 
Aqnwendente  nntil  1181,  when  he  was  ranr 
somecL  Hardly  had  he  recovered  his  liberlgr 
when  he  again  took  up  the  sword,  and  foil  i  n  bat* 
tie  while  endeavoring  to  rescue  Pope  Lucius  TIL 
from  the  attaoka  of  the  hostile  Boman  armies^  > 

CHBISTIAN  EARL  FBIEDRIOH  AUGUBi; 
doke  of  Schleswig-Hobtein  Sonderbnrg  Augua-^. 
tenburg.    See  AuouanHBUBo. 

OHmSTIAN.  LAco.ofS:entucl7,area704 
sq.  nu;  pop.  in  I860, 19.580,  of  whom  8,140  were  • 
sUvea.  It  borderson  Tennessee,  and  is  watered 
by  a  number  of  small  atreams,  several  of  wMdh 
flow  for  8  or  8  m.  of  thehr  course  throned  subter- 
ranean channels.  The  soil  in  the  southern  and  . 
level  part  of  the  county  is  very  productive.  The 
northern  .part  is  hillj,  and  its  wealth  coodits 
chiefly  in  forests  of  ^ood  timber  and  valnaUe 
mines  of  coal  and  iron.  In  1850  the  agrieultn* 
ral  productions  amounted  to  1,285,890  busheli 
of  corn,  45,678  of  whedi,  889,152  of  oak 
8,818,076  Iba.  of  tobacco,  87,898  of  wool,  and 
84^661  of  flax.  The  ouantity  <^  tobacco  waa 
the  greatest  producea  in  anr  county  of  the 
state.  Chmuuxed  in  1796,  and  named  in  honor 
of  OdL  William  Ohristian.  an  officer  of  the 
revduUon.  Oapital,  HopkmsviQe.  IL  A  cen- 
tral CO.  of  Illinoia,  bounded  N.  by  Sangamon 
river,  and  intersected  by  the  S.  fork  of  that  ^ 
stream ;  area  675  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1855^  7,041. 
It  has  a  generally  level  surface,  diversified  by 
timber  lands  and  fertile  prairies.  The  produc- 
tions in  1850  were  594,475  bushds  of  Indian 
com,  17,295  of  wheat,  50.700  of  oats,  1,008  tone 
of  hay,  9,948  Iba.  of  wool,  and  64,980  of  butter. 
There  were  8  grist  mills,7  saw  mills,  1  tannery, 
10  churches,  and  598  pupila  attending  pnblio 
sdhooU  The  Illinois  Central  and  the  Terre 
Haute  and  Alton  railroads  intersect  the  conn^. 
Oapital,  TaylorsviUe. 

OHRISIIASnA,  a  city  of  Norway,  a  8e«K»rt^ 
the  modem  capitsl  of  the  kingdom,  and  the 
capital  of  the  province  of  the  same  name ;  pop. 
of  the  province,  in  1855,  648.185,  and  oTthe 
otty  88,958;  lat  59''  55'  80^'  N.,  long.  lO"" 
48''  45'  £.  The  dty  is  beautifolly  situated  ai 
the  head  of  the  fiord  of  the  same  nameu  an 
arm  of  the  Skager  Rack,  extending  inland 
about  75  mf.  The  streets  are  broad,  the  houses 
chiefly  of  brick  stuccoed.  The  new  palace, 
Oscar's  hall,  occupying  a  fine  site  a  short  dia> 
tance  beyond  the  city  nmits,  has  been  complet- 
ed duihig  the  present  reign.    The  universify 
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wfis  founded  in  1811.  The  number  of  students 
U  between  700  and  800.  The  librury  containB 
120,000  volumes ;  and  there  ore  muaoums  be- 
longing to  the  iuRtitutioD,  of  mineralogy,  zool- 
ogy, northern  antiquities,  and  l>otuny.  There 
is  also  an  observatory.  There  are  197  stationary 
schools  in  the  province  of  Christ iania,  beside 
high  school's  ^  <^hool  of  drawing  for  workmen, 
and  a  normal  school  for  teachers.  There  are 
also  several  learned  societies ;  commercial,  naval, 
and  military  schools;  an  art  union,  and  gal- 
lery of  paintings  of  native  artists ;  a  national 
gallery  with  several  treasures  of  art,  and  a  the- 
atre. Among  the  principal  public  buildings  are 
a  cathcdrnK  4  churches,  a  council  house,  ex- 
change, military  hospital,  and  2  or])han  asylunis. 
The  new  lunatic  asylum  occupies  a  large  build- 
ing, and  is  arranged  on  the  best  modem  prin- 
ciples. Among  the  charitable  institutions  is 
one  for  vagrant  and  homeless  girls  called  the 
Eugenia  institute.  At  the  southern  extremity 
of  the  town,  occupying  a  slight  elevation,  and 
commanding  the  harbor,  is  the  ancient  castle  of 
Aggerhuus.  It  is  a  species  of  citadel,  in  which 
are  prescrve<l  certain  national  records  and  treas- 
ure. The  ramparts  have  been  converted  since 
the  peace  of  1815  into  public  promenades  and 
gnrdens.  They  were  formerly  strong  military 
works ;  and  the  castle,  founded  in  1802,  has  with- 
stood several  cevero  sieges.  Tlio  antiquity  of 
the  castle  is  about  300  years  less  than  that  of 
the  city.  Opslo,  as  the  city  was  originally  call- 
ed, was  founded  in  1058  by  King  Ilarald  Ilard- 
rada,  and  upon  the  union  of  Norway  with  Den- 
mark (1387)  became  the  capital.  In  1589 
James  Vl.  of  Scotland  (afterward  James  I.  of 
England)  espoused  the  princess  Anne  of  Den- 
mark in  this  capital.  In  1G24  it  was  destroyed 
by  fire,  and  the  new  city,  with  the  new  name, 
rose  upon  the  ruins.  It  was  not,  however, 
until  after  Norway  had  been  erected  into  an 
independent  kingdom  by  its  brave  inhabitants 
in  1814  that  the  modern  capital  began  to  make 
rapid  strides  in  wealtfi  and  importance.  Its 
population  has  increased  more  than  60  per  cent, 
in  20  years ;  and  from  the  conveniences  of  a 
good  commodious  harbor,  trade  has  increased 
more  than  proportionally.  In  1853,  788  vessels, 
measuring  58,196  tons,  entered,  and  C47  vessels 
of  58,814  tons  ck-ared,  in  foreign  trade  chiefly. 
The  principal  exports  are  timber,  planks,  iron, 
and  glass.  The  manufactures,  inconsiderable, 
are  of  glass,  woollens,  conlage,  tobacco,  cotton, 
and  hardware.  A  new  manufactory  of  corks 
was  established  in  1855,  which  i)roduces  daily 
30,000  to  40,000  corks.  The  inhabitants  claim 
to  have  shown  a  degree  of  enterprise  8uri)assing 
that  of  the  ca])ital  of  the  sister  kingdom,  the 
I>eople  of  which  began  to  light  their  streets 
with  gas  (1861)  and  to  build  railways  (1856) 
several  years  later  than  the  Norwegians.  A 
railway  from  Christiania  to  the  lake  MiOsen, 
bringing  some  of  the  most  populous  and  pro- 
ductive parts  of  the  interior  into  direct  inter- 
course  with  tlie  sea,  has  been  in  operation 
since    1649,  and   an  electric  telegraph  oom- 


monication  with  Loodoa  tinee  Jaoe,  185& 
— ^The  oldest  Norwegian  newspaper  is  thi 
Christ  iania  InUlliaentmedler,  fonnded  in  17M. 
The  ComtitutionelU  is  the  orpui  of  the  p>ren. 
ment,  founded  in  1836,  and  united  in  1647  viik 
the  Nonke  EigBtidendB^  which  mas  — t*i»n^j|^|^ 
in  1815.  The  MargenbUkd  datea  from  1819.  iid 
is  a  journal  of  the  popular  party.  The  cW 
iian%a  Fosten  was  established  in  1846.  Tks 
best  literary  periodical  is  the  Sonk  Tiddrift 
for  WideriMkab  eg  LiUratur^  which  dates  froa 
1847. 

CHRISTIANITT,  that  trstetn  of  religiflaff 
which  Christ  is  the  founder.    What  wm  a^ 
complished  by  his  spirit  through  the  aportla 
and  others  is  to  be  referred  to  him  no  «es  tba 
that  which  was  performed  by  his  own  dinct 
agency.    Viewed  in  the  light  of  its  immcdiili 
cause,  it  was  the  infinite  lore  of  (rod,  enbodf- 
ing  itself  in  Christ  and  working  out  redcnpliaa 
for  men.     Considered  aa  an  act  making  yt^ 
vision  for  the  restoration  of  men,  it  wm  tki 
manifestation  of  a  divine  and  perfect  braig  it 
human  flesh,  a  condescension  to  oar  ouaditiaa 
in  order  to  exhibit  a  life  of  sinless  pcrfectioi 
and  of  complete  self-sacrifice,  aa  the  means  if 
liberating  from  tlie  power  and  curse  of  lin  dl 
who  should  willingly  enter  into  his  spirit  ni 
adopt  his  principles  of  action.     In  its  ecscatiri 
nature,  it  is  neither  a  system  of  doctrinef.  nflra 
collection  of  historical  fact^  nor  a  code  cif  ^M^ 
als,  nor  a  body  of  religious  observances.   It  k 
all  this  and  much  more.    It  is  a  new-born  b«v- 
enly  life,  emanating  from  Christ,  oonformed  li 
his  example  and  to  all  truth,  embracing  all  w 
tue,  intimately  blended  with  nature  and  hiiUvT, 
and  manifesting  itself  in  acts  of  homage  to  M 
and  of  love  to  men.    The  germ  of  all  its  p» 
itive  principles  was  contained  in  tlie  pcnoa, 
character,  and  life  of  ChrisL    The  complete  4^ 
velopment  of  this,  and  its  application  toiH  thi 
relations  of  life,  would  constitute  practical  Chrii^ 
tianity  as  it  was  designed  to  be,  and  as  it  wUlba 
when  it  shall  be  conformed  to  its  ideal  staadnd. 
Christianity  in  such  a  sense  reveals  iiadf  ii 
every  ph&«e  of  humanity,  whether  individaii 
or  social.    It  reaches  further  and  comprdi— df 
more  than  the  church.    The  latter  doca  Bit 
embrace  the  state,  but  is  rather  its  countnpst* 
The  church  and  the  state  represent  two  ( 
of  human  life,  the  religious  and  the  s 
Christianity  relates  equally  to  both.    The  i 
is  to  be  Christian,  but  not  ecclesiastical.    Fbft- 
losciphy,  science,  liter.iture,  art,  business,  vcl* 
vate  and  social  life,  are  all  to  be  Chri<ian,  Ml 
surely  not  ecclesiastical.     Indeed,  if  the  todi-' 
vidual  is  to  be  like  Christ,  inwardly  aa  wdl 
as  outwardly :  if  in  him  a  divine  principle  m 
to  pervade  all  that  is  human :  if  by  tlie  $crwam 
of  God  Divinity  and  humanity  are  to  be  ift 
contact  with  each  other    in  him,  it  eaaao^ 
be  otherwise  than   that  Christianity  shaV  «*^ 
tend  equally  to  every   thing    in  human 
Every  aay  is,  in  a  certain  senses  a  holy 
and   every   act   is   a   Christian    i  i 

will  be  the  kingdom  of  God,  anch  Cu 
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Bplete  trimnph.  Bat  while  the  ohuroh 
■tata  are  to  be  equally  Christian,  the 

0  of  Cbrifltianitj  is  to  be  the  direct 
ha  onei  while  it  is  to  be  only  the  in- 
m  of  the  other.  The  aotiTity  of  the 
tiarafore,  being  more  directly  religions 
tad  only  nnder  religions  forms,  is  often 
orally  snpposed  to  bo  a  complete  and 

Tapresentation  of  Christianity.    It  is 
this  that  many  writers  have  errone- 

1  thinkj  considered  Christianity  and  the 

dantical.   Christianity  in  a  subjectiTO 

•       inward  life  of  the  indiyidnal,  an- 

tw  die  provisions  of  the  gospel  made 

and  existing  out  of  him.    It  is  a  per- 

aa  act  of  appropriation  made  nnder 

influence,  by  which  Christ  is  received, 

tire  character  and  spirit,  in  his  offices. 

ia  work,  as  onr  redeemer,  teacher,  and 

J      .in  short,  as  onr  life.    This  act 

mciation  and  abandonment  of 

>ppo8ed  to  the  spirit  of  Christ,  and 

lurrow  for  all  previous  participation 

1  to  the  negative  side  of  Christianity ; 

MD  i     er  hand,  confidence  in  God  as  a 

iful  Father,  and  trust  in  Christ 

uu  uf  God's  redeeming  love  to  men, 

I       positive  side.    Supreme  love  to 

jadicAl  principle  of  Christianity,  as 

ii  of  t      heart ;  and  love  to  men,  not 

■  at,  but  as  a  practical  energy 

I         in  self-denving  and  self-sacri* 

ftUK*  tiieir  good,  in  the  spirit  and 

J  la  of  Chrut,  is  the  necessary  and 
net  of  that  principle.    Hence,  in 
of  personal  religion,  he  who  is  with- 
b  nothing.    This  inward  spiritual 
od  from  Christ  may  not  be  perfectiy 
■ad  wholly  conformed  to  his  at  any 
DOMDt  of  our  present  existence;  but  it 
ed  in  its  seminal  principles  as  soon  as 
eived,  and  the  development  will  go 
b  coaches  perfection  in  the  world  to 
rhe  progress  of  tlio  individual  in  this 
fo  to  in  proportion  to  the  will  and  the 
ik^  be  gives  to  it.    While  on  the  one 
mity  is  a  gift  and  a  grace,  on 
Ii      s  culture  and  a  work.     The  be- 
jiiiBk  to  not  a  passive  recipient  of  hto 
mX    a    voluntary,  resolute,  strenuous 
determined,  moral   hero,  who  over- 
llfBcnlties   and   obstacles   because  he 
I  and  endeavored  to  overcome  them. 
elpa  his  disciples  when  they  help  them- 
na  lives  in  them  when  they  strive  to 
lum. — As  Christianity  is  founded  on 
twill  be  necessary  to  delineate  those 
ires  of  his  character  which  are 
ihmI  to  it.    The  one  fact  on  which  all 
I  in  the  redemption  of  mankind  de- 
Hiat  of  ^*  God  manifest  in  the  flrah." 
id  was  in  Christ,  and  was  represented 
iia  fondamental  principle  in  the  Chris- 
0,  as  explained  by  Christ  himself 
■postlea.    The  incarnation  laid  the 
mr  human  redemption.    There  was 


thus  a  second  Adam,  a  new  head  of  the  hu- 
man race— the  true  man,  having  a  divine  line* 
age,  and  the  spirit  of  Grod  without  measure, 
beiuing  his  image  and  doing  all  hto  will, 
acting  in  every  moment  of  life  with  a  perfect 
spontaneousness  and  freedom,  leading  a  fife 
at  once  divine  and  human,  avoiding  sin  and 
thus  passing  sentence  against  it,  taking  upon 
him  its  outward  consequences  by  putting  him- 
self in  fellowship  with  the  sufienngs  of  nnfiil 
men,  and  in  thto  state  of  voluntary  hnmiliatioQ 
and  miffering  revealing  the  infinite  condescen- 
sion and  love  of  God  to  hto  erring  and  nnhaii^y 
oflbpring.  In  all  thto  act  of  redeeming  meroj 
to  to  be  seen  the  true  type  of  practical  Chris- 
tianity;  a  holiness  that  to  separate  from  sin  and 
oondenmatory  of  it;  a  humility  that  to  nnanir 
bitious  and  unpretending,  seeking  merit  and  not 
rank;  and  a  love  that  seeks  not  its  own,  bot 
sacrifices  all  external  things  for  the  good  of 
others.  The  mystery  of  redemption  by  Christ 
we  may  not  be  able  to  explain;  bat  that  a 
whole  embryo  Christianity  lies  concealed  in 
the  wonderful  life  and  death  of  the  inoaq|iata 
8on  of  God  to  too  evident  to  admit  of  doi^t.  It 
is  the  taking  of  human  beings  up  into  fellowship 
with  his  human  nature,  as  well'as  hto  descend- 
ing to  them  by  entering  their  nature,  and  hold- 
ing communion  with  their  sufferings,  that  opena 
the  way  for  God  to  dwell  in  men,  and  for  men 
to  dwell  in  God.  The  divine  and  the  human 
were  first  harmonized  and  reconciled  in  the 
person  of  Christ,  and  from  him  as  a  nucleus 
spreads  out^  by  means  of  hto  spirit,  a  brmider 
harmony  and  reconciliation  between  God  and 
all  hto  children.  Such  love  and  such  a  sacri- 
fice on  the  one  part,  and  such  a  reception  of 
Chrtot  and  of  hto  divine  life  on  the  other,  ren- 
der the  method  of  redemption  constotent  both 
with  the  divine  government  and  with  the 
moral  constitution  of  man.  The  righteousness 
of  Christ  which  to  accepted  of  God,  is  also  ac- 
cepted on  the  part  of  man,  as  the  germ  of  a 
new  life.  In  thto  way  every  end  of  a  wise  gov- 
ernment is  secured,  and  man  to  restored  first  to 
the  image  and  then  to  the  peculiar  friendship 
of  God.  There  is  one  feature  of  thto  system 
that  needs  to  be  more  fully  set  forth.  It  to 
that  view  of  Christ  which  presents  him  as  the 
ideal  of  humanity.  The  want  of  such  an  ideal 
of  human  perfection  was  deeply  felt  by  the 
ancient  world.  To  the  question,  what  pre- 
cisely should  men  strive  to  be,  no  satisfactory 
reply  could  be  ^ven.  Men  were  far  from  being 
agreed  in  respect  to  "the  chief  good;"  and  in 
the  various  theories  maintiuned  there  was 
necessarily  much  vagueness,  as  nothing  but 
abstract  iaeas  could  be  presented,  a  living  mod- 
el of  moralperfection  being  neither  actual  nor 
possible.  £  ven  if  there  could  have  been  a  per- 
fect agreement  about  an  ideal  existing  only  in 
thought,  it'  would  have  had  but  little  power 
upon  the  common  mind.  It  could  not  have 
been  sufficiently  definite  and  clear  for  practical 
purposes.  What,  therefore,  was  necessary  to 
constitute  a  perfect  numno  one  could  positively 
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affirm.  Cortainly,  tlicre  was  in  all  the  specula- 
tioDB  of  tho  pliilosopliers  no  approach  to  the 
Christian  idea  of  what  man  should  be.  There 
waa  in  this  circumstance  a  sort  of  neccsvity 
that  the  idea  should  be  embodied  in  an  indi- 
vidual person  of  the  human  species;  otherwise 
it  coula  never  be  fixed  definiu*ly  in  the  general 
mind  as  the  end  of  all  its  practical  aims.  Had 
Christianity  done  nothing  more  than  to  exhibit 
such  a  human  character  as  that  of  Christ,  still 
in  presenting  to  tlie  comprehension  of  all  that 
living  image  of  what  human  natnro  should  be, 
it  would  have  accomplished  more  in  the  way 
of  teaching  virtue  than  all  the  other  moral 

S stems  of  the  world.  All  that  can  be  done  by 
e  power  of  an  idea  has  been  done  by  the 
mere  existence  of  such  a  person  as  Christ.  The 
moral  character  of  all  Christian  nations  is  ]>re- 
cisely  what  their  various  attempts  to  attain  to 
the  excellence  of  tliis  model  have  made  it.  No 
individual  has  equalled  the  nonnal  type  of  hu- 
manity ;  nor  has  the  whole  school  of  his  dis- 
ciples collectively  attained  to  the  virtues  of  iti 
founder.  What  other  example  is  there  in  tho 
history  of  mankind  where  the  single  founder  of 
a  school  has  been  able  to  hold  such  a  preemi- 
nence over  the  collective  attainments  of  all  liis 
various  disciples  for  successive  ages?  If  hu- 
man nature  was  designed,  not  for  a  separate 
and  independent  existence,  but  for  an  existence 
in  most  intimate  connection  with  Divinity  ;  if 
it  was  to  be  enlightened,  guided,  influenced, 
and  moulded  by  tlie  latter,  by  having  a  vital 
and  uninterrupted  spiritual  union  with  it,  and 
finding  its  true  destination  and  well-being  imly 
in  that  state,  a  life  not  only  frum  God,  but  in 
Qod,  then  there  is  nothing  that  exemplifios  all 
this  in  sucli  absolute  perfection  as  the  life  of 
Jesus.  Here  we  behold  *^  the  Model  Man''  in 
his  union  with  God — '*  I  in  them,  and  thou  in 
me.*'  If  Christ,  beside  all  his  other  redeeming 
acts,  has,  in  his  life  as  a  man,  exhibited  the 
just  relations  between  humanity  and  Divinity 
by  keeping  them  always  in  union  and  harmony, 
lie  has  made  this  grand,  tliis  most  marvellous 
exhibition  for  the  l>ent'tit  of  human  nature  at 
large;  and  having  been  accomplished  once,  it 
needs  not  to  be  rei>eutcd.  In  respect  to  the 
fitting  time  or  place  for  such  an  exhibition,  it 
may  not  be  becoming  for  mortals  to  attempt  to 

iudge.  Hut,  as  wo  have  the  divine  method 
efore  us,  it  is  neither  irreverent  nor  presump- 
tuous to  search  for  the  evidences  of  its  wis<h»m. 
If  it  is  an  event  to  occur  but  once,  it  would 
seem  natural  that  it  sljould  take  place  in  some 
focal  i>oint  of  tho  w<»rld's  history.  That  it 
sliould  succeed  a  period  of  tJic  highest  pagan 
culture,  so  as  to  show  wliat  mere  human  cul- 
ture could  not  do;  and  should  make  its  ap- 
pearance in  a  nation  tho  most  favored  in  respect 
to  religious  knowledge,  so  that  the  heavenly 
plant  might  be  put  into  a  prepared  soil,  the 
most  perfect  revelation  of  Goa  be  made  to 
those  who  already  knew  most  of  God,  would 
seem  to  be  both  reasonable  and  appropriate. 
In  this  way,  it  would  take  up  the  great  problem 


of  the  destination  of  haman  i 
human  society  in  that  stage  of  iu  mi 
the  world  under  the  most  favorsu 
stances,. as  it  respects  both  pagans 
had  left  it.  Xo  doubt,  as  the  westc 
of  Asia,  where  the  three  tides  of  J 
and  European  civilization  met,  prvwii 
able  theatre  for  the  introduction  of  Ci 
so  the  period  that  closed  ancient  hi 
opened  the  way  for  a  new  and  very  di; 
tory  in  ages  to  come,  may  be  suppose 
largely  into  that  assemblage  or  circ 
which  marked  the  *' fulness  of  ti 
greatness  of  the  Christian  religit^n  cou 
energy  with  which  it  actually  impi 
type  of  character  found  in  Christ  up 
mass  of  human  beings  of  dilferent 
and  in  different  ages  of  the  world, 
greatest  peculiarity,  viewed  as  a  pn 
tem.  Here  it  stands  confessedly  alo 
a  power  it  could  not  exert  unless  tl 
reality  both  in  Christ's  character  i 
causal  relation  to  ours.  He  munt  h 
divine  life  in  himself,  and  have  been 
of  a  similar  life  in  his  followers.  Othe 
of  religious  systems  are  teacliers,  i 
institutions,  of  organizations;  or,  uw 
cal  forms,  they  present  symbols  of  w' 
posed  to  be  divine.  Not  one  of  theu 
torical  personage,  holds  tho  relation 
source,  or  even  of  a  prototyi»c  of  a 
expects  or  desires  to  see  produced 
Even  what  Moses  was  in  himself  was 
ter  of  vital  importance;  little  com 
depended  on  that.  He  was  not  in  hij 
son  the  standard  of  what  he  tanght ; 
was  his  spirit  the  source  of  religion, 
good  men,  he  pointed  to  something  \ 
better  than  himself.  But  Christ  was 
that  ho  wished  his  disciples  to  be ;  and 
duction  of  himself  in  them  individually 
itual  energy  was  the  chief  aim  of  his  re 
his  success  in  this  undertaking  is  itsc 
— From  this  concept  ion  of  Christianity 
founder,  which  ciiay  be  regarded  as  a'l 
view,  let  us  advance  to  a  historical  e 
the  exalted  character  of  Christ.  In  ' 
did  he  view  himself,  and  in  wliat  al 
he  present  himself  to  the  world  ?  . 
alted  personage  in  whom  were  fulfill 
]iredictions  of  tlie  ancient  prophets 
to  the  Messiah  ;  and  in  whom  was  i 
a  substantial  and  perfect  form  all 
shadowed  forth  in  the  tyj>e4  of  tl 
ritual  and  law.  Ho  reganled  hims 
great  deliverer  of  his  nati(»n,  toward 
previous  history  had  ]Miiiit4.-d.  For  1 
generation  <)f  men  to  wlimn  he  ap| 
professed  to  be  more  imiNirtant  than 
others.  Their  moral  character  was  to 
and  their  final  state  decided,  by  the  re 
rejection  of  himself  as  their  spiritual 
Saviour.  Nay,  more,  for  all  men,  and  i 
of  the  world',  this  preeminence  both 
torieal  and  moral  pi)int  of  view  v 
tho  same.    He  claimed,  in  aborti  w  ii 
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iidifidiial  (»n  wbrnn  the  well-being  of  all  men 
teiDded.  This  is  certainly  a  unique  position 
to  be  aaBomed  bj  an/  individoal  of  the  bnman 
moe.  If  tme^  there  is  nothing  in  history  that 
Moacbes  it  in  sablimitj  and  importance. 
Bnr  man  J  oorreqxmdenoes  does  this  suppose 
Wkveen  himself  and  a  broad  sweep  of  histor- 
ies events  stretching  from  age  to  age  I  If  suob 
iiUi  real  cbaracter,  it  most  be  the  key  to  the 
iMs  moral  and  religious  history  of  mankind. 
Ifiry  new  century  must,  with  its  train  of  coin- 
ddoioei,  confirm  the  marvellous  view.  That 
kiietaally  entertained  such  a  view  of  himself 
teDOt  admit  of  a  doubt  The  whole  history 
of  tbe  tpostolio  a^  would  be  an  enigma  on 
i^ytUier  supposition.  Tbe  Jews  often  accused 
Ub  of  it  during  his  public  ministry.  The  gen- 
•ilideai  under  a  great  variety  of  forms,  is  ex- 
ttifcad  by  Christ  in  his  public  discourses,  as 
Nj^orted  by  the  evangelists.  The  whole  struo- 
tinind  argument  of  most  of  the  epistles  pre- 
■ppoie  it.  The  primitive  church  itself  was 
miiized  on  this  as  a  fundamental  principle. 
lnt|  now,  was  the  effect  produced  upon  society 
WUm  appearance  of  Ohrist  as  such  a  historical 
flbnoter!  The  first  thing  which  arrests  our 
iftt«&A  is  the  stupendous  power  which  he 
enrtadopon  the  minds  of  all  classes  of  people 
irithmn  he  came  in  contact  With  whatever 
kA^  his  enemies  approached  him,  they  al* 
wi^  itood  in  fear,  and  often  in  awe  of  him, 
mt  haTing  encountered  him.  After  many 
Mtaptsby  means  of  argument  to  strip  him  of 
Ui  kmnoioe  with  the  people,  they  clearly  saw 
tbt  nothing  but  physical  iotcq  could  overcome 
Ml.  They  crociiSed  him  because  it  was  not 
■ibiirthem  that  he  should  live.  What  mortal 
•W  addressed  the  people  with  such  convincing 
poter  as  he  I  We  admire  the  teachings  of  8o- 
cafeei  as  represented  by  Plato  ;  but  what  are 
Ihtj  eompared  to  the  conversations  and  dis- 
wwes  of  Christ  as  reported  by  John  ?  We 
BiJ  think  that  Socrates  owes  somewhat  of  his 
wWiritjr  to  the  splendor  of  Plato's  genius.  We 
vi  not  deny  that  it  was  well  that  there  was 
mAi  disciple  as  John,  one  so  happily  fitted  to 
'Mnreand  record  the  peculiar  spirit  of  Christ's 
Muags.  But  to  suppose  that  Christ  is  in- 
^*Ued  to  John  for  the  loftiness,  purity,  and 
■ttpl^  maieaty  of  his  instructions,  is  only  to 
wtar  the  marvellous  power  to  another 
pvaoQ.  It  woidd  only  make  John  superior 
ijChrist,  which  would  be  not  only  more  un- 
wrical,  but  more  enigmatical  in  all  respects 
^  the  contrary  view.  Still  more  striking 
^  tbe  moral  influence  of  Jesus  upon  the 
'iMawliose  distinctive  character  as  Christians 
*••  fomied  by  him.  What  were  Peter,  John, 
^  Paul,  as  he  found  them  ?  And  what 
verethey  as  he  left  them  ?  Think  of  the  rough 
vid  dashing  Peter  as  first  seen  on  the  sea  of 
^^IUnl  How  subdued  and  chastened,  when  the 
rittaLord  said  to  him :  "  Feed  my  sheep."  With 
]^power  and  wisdom  does  he  stand  up  before 
«•  Boltitode  on  the  day  of  Pentecost  I  With 
^moHral  elevation,  dignity,  and  completeness 
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of  character  does  he  appear  at  the  healing  of  the 
lame  man  at  the  entrance  of  the  temple  I  With 
what  respect,  veneration,  and  awe  must  he  have 
been  regarded  at  the  scene  of  the  death  of  Ana- 
nias and  Sapphira.  Who  can  read  his  first  epis- 
tle, addrossea  to  the  dispersed  of  Israel^  without 
feeling  that  the  touching  power  of  his  cdoqnenoe 
came  from  a  soul  that  had  received  something 
beyond  what  the  ordinary  experience  of  li£ 
had  given  it  ?  The  transformation  of  his  char^ 
acter  is  certninly  surprisingly  great.  In  tradng 
the  change  wrought  in  the  character  of  John,  we 
have  simikr  evidence  of  the  operation  of  a  super- 
human power.  At  the  banning  ho  is  a  fiery, 
ambitious  youth,  calling  for  vengeance  upon 
those  who  teach  differently  from  his  Maater, 
and  seeking  for  a  position  of  rank  and  honor  in 
Christ's  future  kingdom.  After  his  long"  and 
peculiar  intimacy  with  Jesus,  how  strangely 
does  he  ^Ppear  to  be  changed  into  the  same 
image.  Was  it  not  the  spirit  of  his  Lord  and 
Master  that  changed  him  ?  Would  his  natural 
genius,  without  any  extraordinary  infiuence, 
have  enabled  him  to  write  such  an  angelic  gos- 

Sel  as  that  which  bears  his  name  ?  Who  but 
esua  of  Nazareth  made  of  the  misguided,  fy*an- 
tic,  persecuting  Saul  the  most  splendid  human 
character,  perhaps,  that  adorns  the  history  of 
manldnd?  Before  his  converdon  it  cannot  be 
said  that  ho  hod  such  a  moral  preeminence 
above  other  men.  Without  such  a  conversion, 
without  the  infiuence  of  Christianity,  though 
he  might  have  been  a  man  of  great  natural 
power,  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  he 
would  have  approached  that  character  which 
the  new  religion  gave  him,  and  which  made 
him  the  moral  hero  of  his  age.  We  may  safely 
challenge  all  the  heathen  world  to  present  two 
such  men  as  John  and  Paul,  or  a  single  book  of 
such  moral  sublimity  and  beauty  as  the  gospd 
of  the  former,  or  any  writings  of  such  reSgious 
depth,  compass,  and  power  as  the  epistles  of  the 
latter.  Wo  have  selected  these  single  individuals 
for  the  sake  of  giving  a  microscopic  view,  as  it 
were,  of  the  spirit niQ  power  of  Jesus  over  the 
minds  and  characters  of  men.  If  our  space  al- 
lowed us  to  extend  the  examination  to  hundreds 
and  thousands  of  other  individuals,  wo  should 
find  in  them  as  genuine,  if  not  as  brilliant,  speci- 
mens of  high  moral  excellence  produced  by  the 
power  of  Christ  What  communities  ever  pre- 
sented such  a  spectacle  of  sublime  moral  ac- 
tion and  endurance  as  the  primitive  apostdio 
churches  ?  All  the  Christian  heroes  that  have 
lighted  up  the  darker  history  of  many  centuries 
have  only  renewed  the  martyr  spirit  which  was 
exhibited  first  by  Christ  on  the  cross,  and  then 
by  countless  other  bleeding  victims  nobly  offered 
up  to  God  in  the  golden  age  of  the  church.  These 
are  only  a  few  of  many  facts  which  have  a 
veritable  and  incontestable  place  in  history, 
and  there  is  no  other  satisfactory  explanation 
of  them  than  that  of  referring  them  to  the 
mysterious  power  which  Christ  exerts  upon  the 
minds  of  men. — ^If  it  be  objected  that  tne  fkcta 
on  which  we  rely  in  construing  Christianity  are 
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themselves  dependent  on  the  anthority  of  the 
New  Testament  as  an  inspired  Tolnme,  and  that 
this  is  an  undue  assumption  in  a  historical  argu- 
ment, we  say  in  reply  that  we  make  no  such  as- 
sumption. Wo  take  the  New  Testament  writ- 
ings in  this  case  for  Just  what  they  are  found  to 
be  worth  as  historical  documents.  Waiving  all 
discusKion  in  rcq>ect  to  their  inspiration,  wo 
have  good  reason  to  say  that  the  epistles  of 
Paul,  the  writings  of  Luke,  and  the  Gospel  of 
John  have  passed  the  ordeal  of  the  severest 
historical  criticism,  and  that  Strauss  himself, 
the  most  destructive  of  all  the  biblical  critics, 
while  he  fluctuates  in  regard  to  the  last,  admits 
substantially  the  historical  autliority  of  the  two 
former.  I^t  the  writings  of  Uiese  three  autliors 
be  tried  by  the  same  rules  as  tlioso  applied  to 
other  historical  documents,  and  we  think  the 
credibility  of  their  main  facts  will  be  called  in 
question  by  no  well-informed  and  sober-minded 
critic.  Their  inspiration  is  not  their  only  title 
to  being  received  as  historical  authority.  Even 
occasionid  errors  and  discrepancies  would  not  ne- 
cessarily destroy  their  authority,  any  more  than 
those  found  in  Plato  and  Xenophon  destroy  the 
credibility  of  these  writers  in  their  accounts  of 
Socrates.  If  it  be  conceded,  as  it  generally  is, 
that  the  New  Testament  writings  above  named, 
whether  inspired  or  not,  are  in  the  main  genuine 
sources  of  historical  information,  then  the  view 
whic^  we  present  of  Christianity  is  a  strictly  his- 
torical view,  and  has  a  place  in  Uio  histoir  of  the 
world  as  much  as  the  expeditions  of  Ilannibal 
or  Alexander. — With  this  explanation,  we  pro- 
ceed. In  respect  to  the  method  which  Christ 
pursued  in  beginning  the  work  of  the  conver- 
sion of  mankind,  we  observe  something  like  the 
following.  On  entering  upon  his  public  minis- 
try, his  first  aim  was  to  impart  his  own  temper 
and  spirit  to  a  few  others,  scattering  at  the 
same  time  the  seeds  of  truth  among  the  people. 
He  bepm  by  effecting  what  others  before  him 
had  failed  to  do,  by  improving  the  human 
heart,  and  by  allying  it  to  himself  in  the  bonds 
of  holy  affection.  II is  instructions  and  his  acts 
were  means  to  this  end.  Among  Juhn*8  dis- 
ciples, plain  and  simple-hearted  fishermen,  he 
found  those  who  were  most  susceptible  of  pure 
spiritual  ideas  and  spiritual  impressions.  By 
gradually  fonning  their  hearts  to  true  piety  and 
virtue,  by  unfolding  to  them  the  nature  of  his 
spiritual  kingdom,  by  removing  their  ignorance, 
by  correcting  their  misapprehensions,  by  o%'er- 
eoming  their  prejudices,  by  elevating  them 
into  his  own  region  of  moral  purity,  simpli- 
city, and  truth,  by  training  them  to  meek- 
ness and  humility,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
the  most  exalted  moral  heroism,  to  a  supreme 
regard  to  the  will  of  their  heavenly  Fatlier,  and 
to  an  unlimited  confidence  in  him  and  contempt 
of  the  world,  the  Divine  Teacher  moulded  the 
character  of  his  disciples  till  it  resembled  his 
own,  and  prepared  them  tA  propagate  the  same 
spirit  and  principles  in  all  the  world.  The 
apostolic  office  was  not  arbitrarily  confem^ 
bot  was  given  to  those  who  had  been  sedulously 


trained  for  it    Ilia  publio  ministry  was  as  i^ 
markable  in  its  character  aa  waa  his  priTats 
training  of  the  Twelve.     Whik  ha  was  elia^lj 
concerned  with  the  profoondest  tratba,  and  tht 
most  comprehennve  and  far-reaching  priDd|ilia 
his  manner  of  teaching  waa  inimitmy  natm 
and  simple,  growing  out  of  the  incideDts  i^ 
occurrences  of  life,  or  called  forth  by  ipifiTiM 
arising  from  thenu    Whether  the  maucrwM 
more  sublime  and  weighty,  or  the  manner  man 
easy  and  simple,  it  were  diflSlcQlt  to  say.    Aak 
yet  most  of  his  teaching  waa  preparatorr  ta 
something  more  complete  which  was  to  fiioov. 
Pr^udices  and  errors  which  bang  like  a  doii 
upon  the  mind  were  broken  in  npon  br  4^ 
grees,  as  the  darkness  of  night  b  by 
proaching  morning.    Important  moral  b 
were  stated  in  their  most  elementarr  prii 
in  a  living,  natural,  concrete  form.    Unw 
truths,  relative  to  his  own  futore  anthoruj 
greatness,  were  more  or  less  veiled  in  i 
rary  obscuritv,  till  events  should  set  thAu      l 
clear  light  Facts  not  vet  known,  or  eve     i 
at  hand,  if  they  would  too  much  i 

mind  and  prematurely  excite  the  i 
hostility  of  men,  were  hinted  at  en      ■ 
in  public,  and  then  more  fnlly  e:     ....ui  in 
disciples  privately,  to  be  made  pnoiic        « 
the  proper  time  should  arrive.    The  c 
and  the  resurrection  would    make 
things  plain.  Till  then,  no  small  partut  i 
teadiing  was  necessarily  obscure.    Uk  a 
lar  aim  evidently  was  not  merdv  to 
individual  men,  but  more  eq»cciall7  to 
the  public  mind  for  the  days  of  I       eo 
for  what  followed.    Never  was  a  pwu       im 
dent  than  that  observable  in  Christ's  i 
introductory  to  the  ministry  of  the  ap 
teachmgs  were  morally  the  leaven  ot 
ceeding  age,  ]>ervading  the  whole  n       w 
ciety.— Let  us  now  take  oar  stand  a«uuiif 
disciples  on  the  day  of  Penteooat    Thi 
of  him  whose  glory  they  aaw  aa  t     t 
only  begotten  Son  of  God,  foil  of  ■ 
truth,  was  still  fresh  in  their  minda.  lug 
clcs,  such  signal  manifestations  of  divine  i 
and  love,  had  not  faded  from  their  ^  lu 

markable  discourses,  aa  repeated  br  ^«       i 
made  the  multitude  exdaim,  ^'  Nei 
like  thu  man,^  were  theasured  np  v  «  utw 
legacy  in  their  hearts*    The  scene  of       1 
figuration,  with  its  obscure  symbolicw 
had  not  passed  from  their  memories^ 
sayings,  enigmatically  expressed  before 
titude,  but  confidentially  ezpl«ncd  to 
ciples,  respecting  hisde«ase  and  the  giur 
should  follow  his  rcnurrection,  were  ; 
a  complete  elucidation  by  a  aeriea  cf 
astonishing  facts.     Why  were  tlM  d*     »» 
dispersed   disciples   now  asscmbleh  - 
buoyant  with  ho|»e,  and  burning  w 
zeal  ?    Had  not  something  oceamd  tto  p 
this  change  9    Coold  the  scene  of  the  Fa 
have  opened  if  the  resurrectaon  had  doC 
vened  between  that  and  the  cradSxioa  f 
the  men«  whose  worldly  i 
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the  moat  potent  moral  agen<7  In  the  woiM,  v^ 
mains  witnont  an  explamition.  It  would  aasm 
that,  in  an  age.  so  imbedded  in  false  Tiewa  of 
morals  and  rdigion,  with  a  Utoratore,  philoao- 
phy.  art,  and  government  00  alienated  mm  fStm 
trwbj  and  a  l£fo  so  given  over  to  eensnality  and 
aroes  immorality,  there  was  need  that  a  naaOttnl 
Christianity  should  have  a  fresh,  vital  bef^ 
ning ;  that,  wanting  a  history  and  the  demonsfirar 
tion  of  its  moral  tendendes  from  the  trial  of 
eentarieS)  and  all  that  aoonmnlaMon  of  evidenoo 
which  time  has  now  given,  it  should  be  nshei^ 
in  with  a  special  divine  energy,  and  be  id- 
vanced  by  means  of  extraordSiary  gifts  and 
aids.  Gushing  thus  as  from  an  overflowioc 
fountain,  the  stream,  whioh  ia  now  snrad 
out  into  an  expanded  even  volume^  ndgnl^  in 
its  narrower  compass^  form  a  deep  boiling  our- 
rent)  as  if  rushing  from  a  mi|^ty  cataract  As 
with  the  hidividnal  the  ihrst  stageof  a  reBgioaa 
life  maybe  accompanied  with  feelings  intmehr 
fervid,  and  with  an  enthusiasm  and  zeal  wMw 
are  then  necessary  to  surmount  sreat  ^Bsooor- 
agements  and  obstacles,  so  CSinBtianii^  at  a 
whole  might  properly  have  a  concentration  and 
intensity  of  power  at  the  outset,  for  which  the 
fiv  wider  though  gentler  ii^uences  of  later  am 
are  a  suffident  compensation.  If  the  jnrindflvo 
Christians  had  some  aids  and  evidences  widck 
we  have  not,  we  have  very  many  which  ihiBj 
had  not  It  was  not.  however,  merely  the  e>- 
traordinaxy  gifts  of  tne  apostles  and  the  eztktt- 
ordinary  events  connected  with  their  miniitiy 
that  cansed  the  dissemination  of  the  Christian 
frdth.  What  arrested  equal  attention  and  pro- 
duced equal  effect  was  the  character  of  the  pro- 
fessors of  the  new  religion.  The  purity  of  their 
Uves,  theur  strict  integrity,  their  firm  ttdherenoe 
to  the  loftiest  prindples  of  morality,  their  dis- 
regard 4if  consequences  when  urged  to  violate 
their  consdence  or  their  reli^ous  vows;  their 
patience  under  injuries,  their  forgiving  spirit 
their  magnanimity,  their  love  to  each  ottier  and 
even  to  their  enemies,  and  their  benevolent^ 
self-renouncing,  and  self-denying  spirit^  made 
it  impossible  for  the  ingenuous  among  the 
heathen  to  withhold  their  admiration..  The 
Christian  life,  in  contrast  with  heathenism, 
was  one  standing  mirade.  Christianity  itsdz 
contained  nothing  more  wonderftd  or  mote 
convincing  to  its  adversaries  than  the  Chriat- 
like  spirit  of  its  adherents.  Though  they  were 
all  imperfect,  and  thou^  some  of  them  fell 
into  errors  and  into  sins,  yet  we  learn  not  onhf 
firom  the  apostolic  writings,  but  from  the  test(- , 
mony  of  pagans,  that  their  attadiment  to  trnthi 
and  to  the  purest  principles  of  morality,  and  to 
all  the  virtues  of  a  truly  Christian  walk,  was 
such  as  to  present  the  most  striking  contrast  to 
what  was  observed  among  other  people.  Con- 
nected with  this  moral  devotion  of  spirit  was 
the  earnestness  with  wldch  every  disciple  ea« 
poused  the  Christian  cause.  Every  one  wte  a 
propagandist  That  rdiglon  which  was  aO 
things  to  them,  they  wiwed  to  communicate 
to  others.    They  saw  men  living  wit<hont  Qod 
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in  tbe  world.  The  same  compasdon  which 
jnoT«d  ChriRt  to  devote  his  life  to  the  Balva- 
lion  of  men,  prompted  his  followers  to  render 
that  salvation  as  availing  to  all  tlieir  fellow- 
men  as  possible.  Wherever  a  Cliristian  went, 
Ohrist  was  preached,  and  the  faith  was  prop- 
agated. A  Christian  captive  was  soinetimes 
the  means  of  converting  whole  coinnmnities 
and  nations.  The  spirit  of  its  founder  ani- 
mated the  church,  and  conversions  from  idol- 
atry were  rapidly  multiplied.  The  age  of 
Ohrist  and  of  his  ai)ostlcs  is  the  turning 
point  in  the  world^s  history.  There  is  no 
other  epoch  of  equal  importance  in  itself  or 
of  equal  influence  upon  mankind.  If  wo  ask 
what  has  made  the  moral  history  of  the  world 
gradndlv  improve  firom  that  date,  no  cause  so 
powcrfm  can  be  named  as  Christianitv.  As  the ' 
Industry  of  man  has  ^vcn  a  new  face  to  na« 
tnre,  so  the  spirit  of  Jesus  Christ  has  given  a 
new  aspect  to  human  society.  Its  influence  is 
BO  aU-pervading  tliat  it  is  diflScuIt  to  specify 
particulars.  It  new  models  the  individual  mor- 
ally, and  elevates  him  intellectually.  It  acts 
upon  the  family  in  modifying  and  ennobling  aU 
its  relations.  The  wife  and  mother  is  exalted 
to  a  Aobler  sphere,  and  her  position  of  newly 
acquired  honor  enables  her  to  shed  a  most  ben 
nign  influence  upon  the  family  and  upon  society. 
The  husband  and  father  is  a  priest  in  his  house- 
hold, and  has  more  sacred  feelings  of  humanity 
and  tenderness  to  those  whoso  happiness  and 
fortunes  are  placed  at  his  disposal.  Tlie  child, 
first  secured  against  infanticide,  then  elevated  as 
a  moral  being,  and  educated  to  Cliristian  virtue, 
makes  the  love  and  respect  of  parents  a  part  of 
his  religion.  And  so  the  whole  domestic  relation 
is  improved  and  sanctified  by  the  example  and 
teachings  of  Jesus.  That  exaltation  of  nature 
which  blesses  the  individual  and  the  family 
reaches  also  the  state,  and  teaches  it  to  respect 
the  rights  and  to  seek  the  well-being  of  the  in- 
dividiud.  It  no  longer  makes  itself  the  end  and 
men  the  means,  as  in  ancient  pagan  times,  but 
is  itaelf  a  minister  to  man  as  a  social  being.-  It 
recognizes  the  rights  of  other  nations^  regards 
itself  as  an  instrument  for  promoting  tiio  inter- 
ests of  mankind,  and  acknowledges  a  higher 
aim  than  its  own  selfish  purposes.  Tliough  the 
state  is  the  last  to  feel  the  direct  power  of 
Christianity,  it  is  beginning  to  consider  itself 
oommissioncd  by  the  genius  of  Christianity  to 
do  something  noble  aa  well  as  Just  for  the  wholo 
brotherhood  of  man. — It  remains  for  us  to 
sketch  the  working  of  Christianity  from  the 
time  of  its  establishment  to  the  present.  This 
is  not  the  place  to  give  the  details  of  ecclesias- 
tical history ;  and  yet  the  influence  of  Chris- 
tianity upon  the  world  cannot  be  portrayed 
without  involving  what  is  most  spiritual  and 
vital  in  the  history  of  the  church.  It  will  be 
convenient  to  divide  the  Christian  age  into  tlireo 
periods:  the  early  period,  when  the  church  was 
oppressed  and  persecuted,  reaching  to  the  time 
of  Oonstantine;  the  mediaeval  period,  when 
the  church  was  recognized  as  catholic,  and  was 


for  the  most  part  dominant;  andtlMlVotcaUal 
period,  during  which  Christendoai  has  ben 
divided  into  two  great  parties^  and  tha  nthority 
of  the  chnrch  over  the  stata  has  beca  grsMly 
diminished.  Though  the  2d  period  hss  a  da»> 
tion  about  four  times  as  mat  as  cithar  cf  As 
others,  in  their  relative  historical  importsass 
they  stand  nearly  on  a  level  with  cadi  olher^— 
The  flnt  period  extends  to  the  year  til.  it 
the  time  the  apostles  were  aealoosly  propspi^ 
ing  the  faith,  the  age  of  classic  antlqaily  va 
nearly  gone  by.  Neither  Greece  with  Ifei  iafr 
vidufdity,  liberty,  and  inteUigence,  nor  Bobs 
with  its  stem  rule  and  power  of  eooqiiest.  hal 
furnished  any  tiling  which  oonM  perpetaats» 
cial  progress  and  preserve  nationa  ffoo  deny* 
Unless  a  more  T>otent  conservative  Tlnnt 
could  be  thrown  into  society,  the  pro^Mct  va 
that  all  nations  would  shwe  the  UXm  cf  As 


great  monarchies  of  the  Esst,  every  period  tf 
ffreat  civilization  being  followed  hj  a  relsM 
into  barbarism.    Judaism,  which  was  newd^ 


signed  to  be  nniverssl  or  perpetoal,  had  i 
its  work,  and  was  already  effete.  It  was  caiy 
to  see,  within  a  very  diort  time,  that  if  thtn 
were  any  regenerative  power  which  cmild  arraH 
the  tendency  to  decay,  it  most  be  found  in  As 
inspiring  youthfhl  enthnriasm  of  Uie  new  rd- 
gion.  Instead  of  the  prevailing  sceplicasB,  tki 
Christian  had  a  positive  faith.  Instead  of  M^ 
ing  his  views  to  a  mere  earthly  existence,  mk 
living  after  none  but  selfish  principles,  he  Ihral 
for  another  world,  and  after  another^  wljl 
nis  character  and  life  were  hereby  enwobiiA 
Ho  knew  the  worth  of  the  hnman  sool,  ai 
would  not  violate  its  obligatlona  nor  Jecesri 
its  interests  to  please  men.  He  bad  ^  MM 
style  of  character,  and  waa  capable  of  the  U^ 
est  and  most  diflacult  virtues.  HerelBlsytti 
vigor  of  the  Christian  cause;  and  the  waatof 
all  these  things  made  the  whole  fabric  ef  til 
Roman  empire  but  a  hollow  shell.  Hence  to  til 
protrscted  struggle  of  three  centuries  T 
I)nganism  and  Ctiristianity,  the  one  waa< 
ally  sinking  while  the  other  was  steadily  i 
The  class  of  men  of  whose  existence  la  an 
political  relations  Trsjon  needed  to  be  infaaij 
gave  character  to  the  whole  empire  nndcr  Co^ 
stantine.  Within  ^  of  a  century  after  the  dsA 
of  all  the  apostles  except  Joui,  that  is,  at  til 
close  of  the  1st  century,  Christiana  woe  kmi 
in  nearly  all  the  countries  bordering  ea  til 
Mediterranean  sea,  especially  In  Asia  MImi^ 
Greece,  Italy,  and  the  north  of  Africa.  la  Hi 
next  two  centuries  not  only  did  chorrhes  l» 
come  numerous  in  all  those  coantriesi  bat  Ihv 
sprang  up,  here  and  there,  In  nearly  aD  III 
other  provinces  of  the  empire.  During  All 
whole  period  Christianity  was  opposed,  soa» 
times  by  unrestrained  popular  vioieBMv  *o"^ 
times  by  the  government,  and  someUnMS  If 
men  of  learning.  After  the  destmction  of  All; 
salem.  Christians  being  no  longer  eonlba 
with  the  Jews  by  the  emperora,  and  thrir  i 
bers  being  now  mainly  increaaed  bj  < — 
from   paganism,   persMotikMia 
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them  flsOhriitSaDfl.  Under  Domitian, 
UM  were  p«iiiished  as  traitors.  Tnjan 
ed  peneoDtioQ ;  Hadrian  and  Antoninus 
^oirod  that  it  should  be  conducted  under 
Jaw ;  Marcus  Aurelius  gave  a  loose  rein 
opalar  fury.  Then  ensued  a  period  of 
I  yearSy  during  which  the  emperors  man- 
ittle  interest  m  the  subject,  and  individ- 
ates  were  left  to  fuUow  their  own 
^irfuw  80  much  the  more  severe  was 
ion  of  Decius,  the  first  that  extend- 
out  the  empire,  to  the  Christians 
;  wvcome  accustomed  to  a  comparatively 
1  tranquil  life.  After  50  years  of  inter- 
r  mitigated  persecution,  followed  the  sec- 
mi  persecution  under  Diocletian,  which 
rith  the  change  of  the  empire  from  a 
» •  Christian  state.  While  many  men 
17  eminence  appear  to  have  used  their 
»  against  Ohristianity,  Celsus  and  Por- 
lie  former  near  the  middle  of  the  2d, 
latter  toward  the  end  of  the  8d  cen- 
s  the  chief  antagonists  who  appeared  as 

The  Ghrbtian  apologists,  Justin  Mar- 

Um  Athenagoroa,  Tertullian,  and  Origen, 

to  the  fi&lse  and  puerile  accusations 

1st  the  Christians,  and  led  to  Uiis 

»  uie  great  question  between  the  two 

«  uffgling  for  existence  henceforth 
nsal  merits.  In  this  period,  adis- 
between  the  clergy  and  the 
between  presbyter,  bishop,  and 
;  the  sees  of  Rome,  Alexandria, 
ioch  hold  a  preeminence  above  others, 
KV  ial  synods  are  held.  The  writers 
■h  directed  their  attention  chiefly  to 
w«  Menominated  heresies.  Among  these, 
ana  forms  of  Gnosticism  were  prominent. 
[oestions  which  began  to  agitate  the 
were  amply  discussed  in  the  next  sue- 
period.  The  authorities  relied  on  were 
e  and  tradition.  A  lower  tone  of  morali- 
in  the  clergy  and  in  the  laity,  had  in  too 
Htances  begun  to  prevail. — Ths  second 
from  the  time  of  Coiistantine  to  tliat  of 
There  are  tlirce  things  of  most  extensive 
a  that  mark  this  period :  the  new  world 

i  opened  to  the  speculations  of  an  un- 
»J  age,  the  new  attitude  of  Christianity 
digion  of  the  court  and  of  the  state,  and 
'  eharacter  of  the  population  of  the  em- 
.rodoced  by  the  invading  armies  of  tlie 
riUL  These  three  circunistances  enter 
ato  the  causes  which  gave  to  the  middle 

peculiar  character  and  condition.  The 
u  operated  before.  But  as  the  former 
raa  chiefly  of  a  practical  character,  with 
e  and  there  a  si)eculative  mind  in  the 

0  eentories,  and  with  undeveloped  ten- 
lather  than  completed  results  in  the  8d 

1  there  will  be  more  unity  in  the  treat- 
f  the  subject,  by  viewing  the  whole 
mt  together.  Nothing  ever  so  extended 
of  human  thought,  or  so  aroused  the  ca- 
of  the  mind,  as  the  revelation  of  Chris- 

,t!i.    It  came  at  a  time  when  almost  all 


systems  of  philosophy  were  broken  down,  when 
men  despaired  of  ever  arriving  at  certain  troth, 
when  the  age  of  profbund  thought  had  gooel^, 
and  every  thing  tended  to  intellectual  weaknea, 
to  decay,  and  finally  to  gross  barbarism.  Still, 
in  such  untoward  circumstances,  it  gave  an  aa- 
tomshing  impulse  to  the  human  mind.  What 
are  all  we  stupendous  systems  of  Gnostioism, 
but  attempts  of  minds  still  pagan  in  a  greater 
or  less  degree  to  strike  out  theories  of  the  uni- 
verse that  should  comprehend  the  mediatioii 
between  the  finite  ana  the  infinite,  after  the 
idea  contained  in  the  incarnation  of  the  Boa 
of  God?  The  new  Platonic  philosophy  itself 
might  never  have  been  developed  in  ;^ezandria| 
had  not  Christianity  rendered  a  new  philoeophy. 
absolutely  necessary.  On  minds  essentially 
sound  and  Christian,  we  see  the  new  scope 
which  ChristianityjpATe  to  thought  in  Justin 
Martyr,  Tertullian,  Qement,  Origen,  and  Angoa- 
tine.  If  it  be  the  province  of  Christianity,  not 
only  to  overcome  all  absolute  evLL  whether  as 
opposed  to  truth  or  to  the  right,  out  to  bring 
out  and  cure  all  partial  evil  where  error  haa 
with  it  some  admixture  of  truth,  and  wron^aa- 
sociates  with  itself  some  thinm  that  are  ru^ 
we  ^all  not  be  surprised  that  m  the  beginnuig, 
when  Christian  philosophy  was  as  much  in  ita 
infancy  as  Grecian  philosophy  was  in  the  days 
of  Thales  and  Pythagoras,  there  were  ten  hei«- 
sies  for  every  truth,  and  that  the  churoh  waa 
like  a  shrub  from  which  shoot  out  bristUng 
^oms  at  almost  every  point  We  have  not 
space  even  to  name  every  shade  of  heresy  re- 
corded in  the  annals  of  the  early  churoh.  To  say 
nothing  of  the  Cerinthians,  Carpocratiana,  Ya- 
lentinians,  Ophites.  Patripassians,  Artemonians, 
Montonists.  ManiciKDans,  Noetians,  &0.,  of  the 
former  penod,  we  have  a  host  of  parties  more  or 
less  connected  with  the  Arian  controven^,  not 
only  th^  Arians  and  semi- Arians,  but  the  Enno- 
mians,  Aetians,  Apollinarists,  Adontians,  Nesto- 
rians,  Eutychians,  Monopbysites,  Monothelites, 
and  many  others.  In  the  midst  of  these  contro- 
versies broke  out  the  Pelagian  and  semi-Pela- 
gian heresies,  as  they  are  called.  Constituted  as 
the  human  mind  is,  it  would  be  imposdble  that 
two  such  points  as  that  of  the  Son  of  God  dwelling 
in^human  flesh,  and  that  of  the  Spirit  or  moe 
of  God  dwelling  in  the  human  mind,  should  not 
lead  to  much  speculation  and  discussion  in  re- 
spect to  the  mode  of  the  union.  The  scholastio 
tueologians  added  little  on  these  points  to  the 
doctrines  taught  by  Athanasius  and  Augustine. 
Indeed  it  was  their  office  not  so  much  to  discoyer 
truth  as  to  confirm  the  decisions  of  the  ohnroh. 
What  most  characterized  the  scholastic  age  in 
respect  to  doctrines  was  the  standing  contro- 
versy with  speculative  mystics  on  the  one  hand, 
and  numerous  sects  of  separatists  on  the  other. 
There  was  scarcely  a  time  when  both  of  these 
tendencies  were  not  ably  represented.  When 
Christianity  became  the  acknowledged  religion 
of  the  state,  the  whole  outward  condition  of  the 
church  was  changed.  Politics  and  religion  wer^ 
henceforth    combined.    Sometimes    the  state 
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ruled  the  church,  and  somotimes  tlio  church 
mled  the  state ;  but  never  were  botli  kept  stricti 7 
within  their  own  bounds.  We  have  only  to 
look  into  the  laws  of  the  Christian  emperors 
and  tiie  acts  of  the  bishops  to  find  abundant 
evidence  on  this  point.  At  the  beginning  of 
this  period  the  imperial  court  at  Constantinople 
exercised  a  most  decisive  influence  over  the 
church.  Not  only  were  high  ecclesi»stics  often 
dependent  on  the  emperor,  and  subject  to  his 
will,  but  even  councils  were  awed  by  liis  pres- 
ence. At  a  later  period,  and  in  the  West,  the 
head  of  the  church  exercised  authority  over  all 
Christian  states.  From  the  nature  of  the  case, 
whore  there  is  such  a  union  of  the  civil  and  eccle- 
siastical power,  the  one  or  the  other  must  rule. 
There  must  bo  a  lost  rcM)rt  in  all  cases  of  colli- 
son.  Thus,  under  Constantine,  the  church  ob- 
tained protection  and  support,  but  in  many  cases 
at  the  expense  of  its  independence.  It  rose 
politically  and  sunk  morally  at  the  same  time, 
riety  and  learning  and  missionary  zeal  retired 
more  and  more  to  the  desert.  Ambition  both 
in  church  and  state  was  renounced  by  the  more 
derout,  that  in  a  life  of  meditation  and  prayer, 
and  of  poverty,  after  the  example  of  Christ, 
they  might  live  only  for  the  world  to  come,  ana 
for  the  spiritual  interests  of  mankind.  Many 
of  the  greatest  and  best  men  of  the  early  church 
chose  this  mode  of  life.  In  after  timcri  monna- 
ticism  wore  a  very  different  a*i>ect.  Tlie  popu- 
lation of  Christendom  underwent  great  clianges 
during  the  period  introduced  by  Constantine 
and  closed  by  Charlemagne.  While  paganism 
was  completely  extinguished,  and  Christianity 
was  carried  into  Persia  and  even  to  India  and 
Abyssinia,  there  arose  a  Mohammedan  power 
in  Arabia  which  blotted  out  Christianity  from 
the  map  of  Asia  and  Africa,  of  the  eastern 
church  left  but  feeble  remains  in  Greece  and 
Constantinople,  seized  upon  a  part  of  Spain,  and 
threatened  France,  and  indeed  all  the  borders 
of  tiie  empire  except  the  northern.  Still  more 
were  the  fortunes  of  Christendom  affected  from 
another  quarter.  The  German  races,  a  more 
vigorous  stock,  subdued  the  degenerate  and 
feeble  inhabitants  of  the  empire.  The  ancient 
Christianity  was  almost  obliterated,  and  the 
loose  nominal  Christianity  of  Visigoths,  Ostro- 

Sothfl,  Vandals,  and  Burgundians  swept  mur- 
erously  over  the  south  and  west  of  Europe. 
Afterward  the  Franks  and  Saxons,  and  other 
German  tribes,  came  nominally  into  the  pale  of 
Christendom,  regenerating  and  invigorating  it 
politically,  but  pouring  into  the  church  a  semi- 
Darbarous  population  which  it  required  centuries 
to  subdue  and  civilize.  The  church  had  enough 
to  do  to  manage  the  half-heathen  population 
which  was  thus  poured  into  its  own  bosom.  Its 
missionary  work  was  almost  necessarily  limited 
to  its  own  borders.  In  the  conversion  of  these 
tribes,  the  monks  of  Ireland,  £nglan<l,  and  the 
east  of  France,  had  shown  groat  zeal,  and?  in 
prosecuting  their  work  a  large  nunilx;r  nobly  sa- 
crificed their  lives.  But  too  many  uiiiong  these 
German  tribes  were  converted  either  as  soldiers 


at  the  command  of  their  royal  leaden,  or  m 
subdued,  enemies  by  aathoiity  of  their  a»- 
querors.  The  banks  of  the  Elbe  were  lor  tw« 
centuries  wet  with  human  gore  by  fuch  oontnti 
between  the  German  and  SlaTonic  raoea  With 
a  population  so  introduced  into  the  charcb,  it  ii 
not  strange  that  the  wild,  tnranl toons  chirietcr 
of  the  middle  ages  should  show  itself  as  rnvdi 
in  the  church  as  in  the  state.  Herein  li«i  th* 
cause,  if  not  the  justification,  of  the  Kuman 
hierarchy.  The  concentrated  authority  UiU 
Christendom,  backed  by  the  awful  sanctiuoi  of 
religion,  was,  by  the  ecclesiastics  of  the  igi. 
deemed  necessary  in  order  to  hold  these  fitm 
spirits  in  check.  Certainly  in  the  first  half  of 
this  h)ng  period  the  nations  of  westt-m  Eurap 
were  indebted  in  no  small  degree  t<i  the  drnra 
for  the  order  that  prevailed  in  society.  Maaj 
other  causes,  indeed,  cooperated  to  ckviti 
the  hierarchy,  and  to  complete  ita  organirilinB 
The  church,  which  in  the  time  of  Uie  csriial 
heresies  and  of  the  persecntions  strove  aftir 
unity  through  the  bishops  and  through  sinodi^ 
became  in  a  higher  degree  a  united  calbofic 
church  under  the  influence  of  Constantine  aid 
of  the  general  councils.  Its  organization  Dien 
and  more  resembled  that  of  the  empire.  SiD- 
glo  churches  governed  by  their  bisbopa»  tka 
churches  of  a  province  governed  by  synuds  tad 
met roi>oli tans,  and  whole  countries  governed  11 
patriarchates,  all  seemed  to  imply  llie  hiahol 
unity  in  a  f^ingle  hi'ad  simiUir  to  that  of  tka 
empire.  But  all  these  parts  of  a  general  tirpn- 
ization  were  not  equally  complete.  TIm  hicr 
archical  system  was  somewhat  variable.  la 
after  times  some  things  were  retained,  worn 
went  into  disuse,  and  some  received  further  d^ 
velopment.  The  unity  of  the  church  was  weak- 
ened by  the  jealousy  between  the  eastern  aad 
western  churches,  and  between  the  Greek  patri- 
arch and  the  Roman  pontiff.  The  bisbop  of 
Rome  was  in  the  old  capital  of  the  empire,  aad 
the  bishop  of  Constantinople  in  the  new.  Tbe 
one  capital  had  antiquity  on  its  side,  the  other  tka 
presence  of  the  Christian  emperor  and  hisoovL 
When  the  division  of  the  enipiro  took  plaee, 
and  especially  when  the  western  empin  ttl 
and  a  new  Christian  empire  was  established  ii 
the  West  by  the  Carlovingions,  the  way «« 
prepared  for  the  complete  separation  of  tka 
Greek  and  I^tin  churches,  which  in  the  coast 
of  time  ensued.  The  new  Christian  or  Gcfnio 
empire,  called  also  the  sacred  lioman  eopink 
increased  the  |>ower  of  the  bishop  of  Romaii 
many  im{)ortant  respects,  but  was  a  check  it 
other  re>pect«.  Tlio  temporal  |K>wer  and  wt 
thority  of  the  pope  were  in  general  incnaaA 
but  his  influence  over  the  cltrrgy  in  GennaBf 
was  thereby,  in  point  of  fact,  rea»t rioted.  IW 
the  Genuan  church  and  the  Gallican,  io  tbt 
course  of  time,  had  a  more  or  less  national  ckl^ 
actor,  supported  by  the  emperor  of  GtrwafJ 
and  the  king  of  Franco,  who  often  vnjt^ 
themselves  in  opiKisition  to  Rome.  TLif  vai 
the  great  contest  which  lasted  for  eentoriea 
From  the  8th  century  to  the  11  ih,  the  fooad*- 


f  %o  act  together,  it  was  foand 

ieresu  clashed,  and  that  thej  were 

md  to  each  other  than  nnited  in 

things,  confes^ted  on  all  hands  to 

oad,  were  growing  worse  and 

V  sodden  breaking  out  of  the  Ger- 

ition. — The  third  period,  from  the 

reformation  to  the  present    The 

rmation  were  sown  far  back  in 

ui'  the  middle  ages.    New  his- 

•wgations  are  contiiinally  bringing 

rmers  before  the  reformation.    Be- 

p        on  already  referred  to,  partly 

I      .  umtional,  and  partly  of  an  ascetic 

;r^  were  in  England,  France,  Qer- 

hernia  many  discontented  indirid- 

t  not  satisfied  with  the  character 

of  its  ministers,  were  weary 

Ui'  the  higher  officers  and  of  the 

yp^n  which  had  crept  into  sacred 

looged  for  a  retnrn  to  what  they 

Cbr'^'anitT  of  primitivo  times. 

rdine  was  the  most  eminent. 


and  all  institutions  and  obsenranoes  dqModiiig 
on  it,  except  those  whidi  were  tolerated  as  in- 
different; substituted  preaching  for  the  oara- 
monies  of  the  church ;  and  were^pecially  laal- 
ons  against  indulgences,  agunsT  the  maaai  and 
against  the  authority  of  the  Roman  see.  Thej 
asserted  that  the  Roman  church  was  but  a 
modified  Judaism,  a  system  of  law  and  obseir- 
anoes ;  that  personal  merit  by  works  took  tha 
place  of  lustifieation  by  fidth.  In  addition  to 
these  and  other  theoretical  differences,  and  the 
objections  growing  out  of  them,  there  waa  a 
long  list  of  alleged  abuses,  whidi  the  leformen 
freely  used  to  give  point  to  their  inveetiTes. 
Among  these  they  referred  to  the  profligacy  of 
the  Roman  court,  the  simony  almost  uniTmallj 
practised,  the  neglect  of  the  Scripturee,  the  19- 
norance,  idloneny  and  Tioes  of  themonka^  theaue 
of  indulgences,  the  draining  of  the  eoffenboth  of 
the  rich  and  the  poor  on  Tarions  preteneeii  the 
saying  of  maaaea  for  the  souls  of  the  departed, 
and  the  practice  of  holding  religious  senioee  in 
a  dead  langoage,  and  leaving  the  people  in  a 
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eccksiflfl tical  ^^stem,  and  this  controversy  led 
hy  degrees  to  a  qaestionioff,  and  finally  to  a 
denial  of  the  system  itKlf.  Both  the  rofunners 
insisted  on  remoTin^^  from  the  church  whatever 
doctrines  and  principles  were  withont  founda- 
tion in  the  Bible.  Tney  came  independently  to 
Uie  same  conclusion  in  this  respect,  and  were 
thus  accidentally  united  in  their  opposition  to 
the  papacy.  But  in  their  positive  construction 
of  Ghnstianity  they  represented  different  ten- 
dencies. Luther  was  more  mystical,  and  al- 
lowed of  more  historical  development  in  the 
church.  Zwingli  and  his  followers  had  less 
feeling,  less  imagination,  less  love  of  mystery, 
and  represented  ratlier  the  philosophic  and  ra- 
tionalistic tendency  in  religion.  The 'terms  mys- 
tical and  rationalistic  are  here  used  in  a  good 
sense.  Nothing  was  better  adapted  to  bring 
out  the  peculiarities  of  both  orders  of  mind  and 
types  of  theology  than  the  question  of  the  eu- 
oharist.  While  both  rejected  the  Catholic  doc- 
trine of  trnnsubstantiation  as  nnscriptural  and 
unreasonable,  Luther  adopted  a  theory,  some- 
what inaccurately  termed  consubstantiation,  as 
mysterious  and  inexplicable  as  that  wliich  ho 
rejected ;  while  Zwingli  stripped  the  whole  sub- 
ject of  its  mystery,  and  exhibited  it  as  a  plain 
and  simple  emblematical  rite,  just  as  it  is  now 
viewed  by  most  Protestant  denominations  in  tliis 
country.  The  appearance  of  Calvin  at  Geneva, 
and  his  powerful  metaphysical  genius,  gave  a 
decidedly  metaphysical  and  logiou  cast  to  the 
theology  of  the  Keformed  (Calvinistic)  clinrch, 
thereby  distinguishing  it  from  that  of  the  Luther- 
an church.  The  Loci  of  Melanchthon  and  tlio 
^  Institutes^'  of  Calvin,  the  most  celebrated  Prot- 
estant theological  productions  of  the  age,  favor- 
ably represent  the  ground  type,  as  the  Germans 
would  say,  of  the  theology  of  the  two  confes- 
sions. Perhaps,  in  the  more  logical  character 
of  the  Reformed  churches,  as  distinguished  from 
the  Lutheran,  the  reason  predominating  over  the 
feelings,  is  to  be  found  the  cause  of  their  greater 
individuality  in  matters  of  opinion,  and  greater 
diversity  of  creeds  in  different  cities  of  Switzer- 
land, and  in  different  countries  of  Europe.  The 
fact  is  unquestionable  that  the  Lutheran  church 
was  much  more  homogeneous  and  united  Uian 
the  Reformed.  In  general  the  south  of  Europe 
remidned  Catholic,  while  the  north  became 
Protestant;  and  of  Protestant  countries,  Switz- 
erland and  the  west  were  Reformed,  while  the 
east,  that  is,  the  most  of  Germany  and  Denmark, 
Sweden  and  Norway,  were  Lutheran.  The 
Genevan  church  was  the  model  for  France, 
Holland,  Scotland,  and  in  part  for  England,  and 
consequently  for  Nortli  America.  In  the  opin- 
ion of  many  Lutheran  writers,  the  prominence 
given  to  the  understanding  over  the  religious 
sentunent  in  the  Reformed  church  is  the  reason 
why  Socinianism  flourishes  so  much  more  in 
that  church  than  in  their  own.  The  Reformed 
theologians,  in  turn,  find  in  the  mysticism  of  the. 
Lutheran  theology  the  cause  of  that  revulsion 
of  which  rationalism  is  the  result.  We  leave 
(heao  points  for  others  to  decide.    United  as 


the  church  and  state  were  in  the  16th  i 
a  reformation  in  region  ooald  not  take  \ 
without  political  eonvnlstona.  Not  only  < 
the  Swiss  cantons  and  the  German  BU:ea,  < 
cially  the  northern  and  weatem,  immediately 
affected  by  the  religions  change,  bat  the  poii^ 
ical  riglits  of  Protestants  in  general  were  ioag 
and  fiercely  contested,  and  were  oonceded  0^7 
after  the  desolations  of  a  80  years*  rt&ipfBm 
war.  By  the  peace  of  WestphaUA,  ProeciCMii 
were,  in  retipect  to  political  rigiita,  pot  m  m 
equal  footing  witli  Catholics. — Up  to  the  tan 
of  the  reformation  there  had  always  bees  PM^ 
eatant  elements  in  tlie  Catholic  chorch.  Nov 
these  were  drained  off.  The  last  appeanMs 
of  any  thing  kindred  to  Protestantian  was  ii 
the  Jansenists,  and  that  was  snppreawd.  Ite 
council  of  Trent  established  by  its  decreci  m 
authoritative  rule  of  the  Catholic  faith,  confirm 
ing,  though  in  very  general  terms,  the  mcdivnl 
theology,  condemning  Protest«ntism,  and  cor* 
recting  some  abuses  no  longer  toleraUe.  It 
was  the  province  of  Jesuitism  to  make  m  fm 
the  loss  sustained  by  the  aeparaUon  of  the  m|p 
estants  from  the  church  by  new  oonqocili  Ii 
the  faith  in  heathen  lands.  By  the  missMKit  tf 
the  Jesnits  many  converts  were  won  in  Cl]dfl% 
Japan,  India,  and  America.  At  home,  in  Ctf^ 
olic  countries,  they  have  been  a  kind  of  st 
army  of  the  church.  As  thev  were  very  1 
and  influential  in  the  council  of  Trent  thromh 
Layncz.  the  general  of  their  order,  and  as  ikSk 
principles,  with  some  slight  exceptions,  wm% 
the  principles  by  which  the  church  wad»  mil* 
taincd  against  Protestantism  at  home,  and  cUi^ 
ly  extended  by  means  of  missions  abroad,  it  b 
hardly  too  mnch  to  say  that  up  to  the  tins  d 
the  suppression  of  the  order  in  1778,  they  wm 
the  true  exponents  of  the  spirit  that  ruedk 
the  Catholic  church  of  that  age.  Thev  woi 
sacrificed  to  expediency,  and  were  restored  m 
a  change  of  circumstances.  But  owing  to  tki 
continued  operation  of  thuse  causes,  in  a  grai^ 
er  or  less  degree,  which  led  to  their  supprMOi^ 
the  nominal  restoration  of  the  order  does  Ml 
place  it  where  it  was  before. — ^Tbe  Lottev 
church  has  felt  the  influence  of  time  still  onN 
than  tlie  Catholic  In  the  controvert  betvMp 
Lutlier  and  Erasmus 


on  the  liberty  of  the  wH^ 
his  church  with  him;  111 


on  the  mind  of  Melanchthon  and  some  othcrstta 
arguments  of  Erasmus  made  a  deep  impresBm 
Before  his  death,  Melanchthon,  no  longer  v^ 
strained  by  Luther,  who  was  now  deceased,  |il 
forth  views  on  tliis  subiect  quite  at  variMM 
with  those  held  by  Luther,  and  the  LutiNm 
church  followed  Melanchthon  rather  than  LotlMft 
Since  the  days  of  the  reformers,  the  prind^ 
controversies  of  the  Lutheran  church 
turned  on  the  question  whether  the  refm 
tion  should  be  further  developed  and  ea» 
i)Ioted,  or  whether  it  shall  be  coosidcrsd  m 
having  received  its  completion  and  fixed  chi^ 
acter  fh>m  Luther.  This  questioa  has 
been  settled  for  the  whole  Lntharui  1 ' 
but  the  two  parties,  taking  4 
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tended,  and  are  still  contending^  for 

Orypto-OalTiniam,  the  doctrine  of 

respect  to  the  enchariBt,  was  intro- 
:o  Saxonj  by  the  progressive  party, 
*nng  from  the  scnool  of  Mefanch- 
waa  afterward  sappressed  by  the  strict 
I,  and  condemned  in  the  "  Formula  of 
*  The  theologians  of  this  school  were 
1  in  maintaining  the  authority  of  hu- 
la, after  the  manner  of  the  scholastic 
All  than  zealous  in  propagating  a  spir- 
Uianity.  As  opposite  extremes  usually 
ach  other,  so  this  called  forth  the  pie- 
lol  of  Spener  and  Franke,  who  placed 
fiur  above  the  creeds  of  their  church. 

m  to  both  these  parties  sprang  up, 
I       idle  of  the  last  century,  tbe  school 

Bbd,  who  set  aside  the  authority  of 
1^  and  acknowledge  the  authority  of 
I  only  in  a  mod&ed  sense.  After  a 
f      nmph  it  seems  to  be  approaching 

m^  and  the  Lutheran  tlieologians  are 
either  to  their  old  orthodoxy,  or  to 

ad  faith  founded  upon  a  deeper  study 
lateroretation  of  the  Scriptures  than 
ble  1  ore  the  rise  of  rationalism.  So 
w  stand  divided  more  than  ever 
ion  whether  the  normal  Ghris- 
.  WTO  church  is  that  which  has  been 
own  from  the  reformeVs,  or  that  broad 
Ohristianity  brought  to  light  by  a 

ed  and  more  critical  study  both  of 
wrea  and  of  history. — ^In  the  Reformed 
fe»^*a  was  as  much  the  centre  of  in- 
I        Ltenberg  was  in  the  Lutheran. 

lence  of  Zurich  was  limited  to  the 
»  Zwingli.    After  his  death,  Calvin 

forces  of  the  Swiss  churches,  and 
cin  with  unsurpassed  ability  and  en- 
Mdde,  ho  wrote  for  all  who  used  the 
ge,  as  Luther  did  fur  those  who 
renuan.  Luther  was  a  practical  leader, 
oiled  alike  the  thoughts,  feelings,  and 
^  bb  followers.  Calvin,  more  learned 
i  philosophic,  aimed  chiefly  to  master 
Bots  of  men,  and  in  this  lay  his  great 
t  of  his  own  city.  Luther  never  wrote 
ite  a  work  as  the  **  Institutes*'  of  Cal- 
ire  his  commentaries  so  well  adapted 
ies  and  all  ages  as  are  Calvin's. 

MI  reformer,  though  educated  for  the 
much  more  rigid  in  his  views  of 

morality  than  was  the  monk  of 
rg.  Luther,  while  lie  aimed  to  put 
t  on  the  main  points  of  morality,  was 
Mrith  the  spirit  of  Christianity,  and 
easy  about  the  particular  acts  of  the 
L  He  was  tho  advocate  of  great 
A  the  individual,  and  allowed  him  to 

»wn  pleasures  and  amusements.  He 
jovial  in  his  own  character.  Calvin 
the  opposite  of  all  this.  The  churches 
by  these  great  men  differ  as  much,  in 
»  freedom  or  strictness  of  Christian 
na  they  themselves  did.  What  was 
/hriatian  life  in  Wittenberg  would  have 


been  pronoonced  nnohriafcian  in  Geneva.  While 
Luther  lamented  the  easy  and  lax  morality  of 
Wittenberg  toward  the  end  of  life,  without  any 
attempt  to  control  it  by  church  discipline,  Oal- 
yin  was  in  a  state  of  constant  warfare  wiUi  the 
^^libertinea  '*  of  Geneva  in  the  matter  of  disci* 
pline.  These  two  different  typea  of  Christian 
character  are  observable  in  the  whole  histonr 
of  the  two  confessions.  The  Genevan  church 
maintained  its  character  through  Uio  16th  and 
17th  centuries,  but  during  the  18th  it  gradually 
relaxed  its  theology,  and  in  the  banning  of  the 
19th  was  decidedly  Socinian. — From  Geneva 
proceeded,  chiefly  through  Calvin  and  Beza, 
those  influences  which  introduced  the  doctrinea 
of  the  reformation  into  France.  During  ^e  life 
of  Beza,  the  Huguenots,  as  the  French  Protes- 
tants were  called,  became  a  numerous  and  pow- 
erful party;  but  for  the  greater  part  of  three 
centuries  they  have  been  persecuted  by  the 
French  government.  Forty  thousand  were 
said  to  have  perished  in  one  month.  Twenty- 
six  years  later,  Henry  IV.,  who  had  been  edu- 
cated in  their  faith,  secured  to  them  a  political 
existence  bv  the  edict  of  Nantes,  after  which 
they  flourished  agun  in  France  for  nearly  a  cen- 
tury. They  had  distinguished  schools  of  the- 
ology at  Samnur  and  Sedan,  and  numbered 
among  their  theologians  sudi  men  as  Blondel, 
Daill6,  Bochart,  Basnage,  Beansobre,  and  Sau- 
rin.  By  the  revocation  of  that  edict  by  Louis 
XIV.,  hundreds  of  thousands  of  Huguenots  were 
driven  into  exile.  The  refugees  filled  largo 
cities  and  districts  in  several  rrotestant  coun- 
tries, particularly  in  the  Netherlands  and  in 
Brandenburg.  Now  followed  the  period  of 
'^  the  church  in  the  desert,"  during  which,  in 
the  Cevennes  mountains  and  other  secret  re- 
treats, the  Huguenots  held  their  stealthy  oom- 
munions.  The  French  revolution  again  brought 
them  liberty,  since  which  they  have  experienced 
the  various  fortunes  to  which  the  people  of 
France  have  been  subject — The  reformation 
made  its  appearance  at  an  early  period  in  the 
Netherlands.  But  the  emperor  Charles  V.,  and 
after  him  Philip  H.,  resorted  to  the  severest 
measures  in  order  to  crush  it  out.  The  people 
endured  this  rigor  for  a  long  time,  and  then  they 
resisted,  and  finally  established  their  independ- 
ence. The  church,  henceforth  connected  with 
Geneva  rather  than  with  Wittenberg,  held  its 
first  synod  at  Dort  in  1674,  and  the  next  year 
founded  the  university  of  Leyden.  The  most 
remarkable  feature  of  the  church  of  the  United 
Provinces  was  the  celebrated  Arminian  contro- 
versy. Arminius  and  others  resisted  Calvin's 
doctrine  of  predestination.  The  matter  was 
brought  before  the  synod  of  Dort,  and,  as  most 
of  the  clergy  had  been  educated  at  Geneva^ 
the  doctrines  of  the  remonstrants,  as  tho  follow- 
ers of  Arminius  were  called,  were  condemned. 
Though  tho  Arminian  church  never  acquired  a 
]>osition  of  great  influence  in  Holland,  its  lead- 
ing men,  among  whom  were  Grotius,  Episco- 
pius,  Curcellflous,  Limborch,  Le  Clerc,  and  Wet- 
stein,  formed  a  School  of  wide-spread  and  lasting 
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influence  in  the  literary  world.  »The  remoiH 
struntB  became  more  and  more  latitndinarian  io 
their  views,  and  verged  toward  Socinianism  far 
more  than  toward  Oalvinism.  The  Reformed 
charch  in  UoUaud,  though  softened  in  tlie  tone 
of  its  theology,  has  undergone  much  less  change 
in  its  faith  than  the  Swiss  or  the  German  church. 
— ^In  England  the  doctrines  of  the  Swiss  reform- 
ers have  hod  a  peculiar  fortune,  owing  partly  to 
politica],  and  partly  to  other  causes.  The  atti- 
tude of  llenry  YIIL  toward  Luther  was  unfa- 
vorable to  the  introduction  of  Lutheranism  into 
England.  Distinguished  theologians  from  Stras- 
bourg sympathizing  with  the  Swiss  reformers, 
of  whom  Bucer  and  Peter  Martyr  are  moat 
known,  were  employed  to  aid  Oranmer  in  car- 
rying forward  the  work  of  reformation  under 
Edward  VI.  Mary's  troubled  reign  followed. 
English  Protestants  fled  to  the  continent,  where 
tliey  became  acquainted  with  Calvin  and  the 

Sirit  of  the  reformation  introduced  by  him. 
n  Elizabeth's  accession  to  the  throne,  the 
reformation,  begun  by  Edward,  was  carried 
through  mainly  on  the  principles  of  the  Re- 
formed church  in  respect  to  doctrines,  but  mod- 
ified by  Lutheran  principles  in  respect  to  eccle- 
siostioal  organization  and  the  ritual.  Not  that 
the  Lutheran  church  government  and  liturgy 
were  copied,  but  that  LuUier's  theory,  in  respect 
to  the  extent  to  which  the  ancient  usages  of  the 
church  might  be  retained,  was  adopted.  The 
church  of  England  merely  retained  a  little 
more  both  of  the  liturgy  and  of  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Catholic  church  than  the  Lu- 
theran church  did.  It  may  be  said  in  general 
terms  that  the  Anglican  church  is  eclectic, 
combining  Calviuistic,  Lutheran,  and  Catho- 
lic elements,  while  the  Puritans  of  England 
adhered  more  strictly  to  the  Reformed  church. 
In  England  the  history  of  Christianity  and 
the  history  of  the  government  ore  so  con- 
nected that  the  one  cannot  be  understood  apart 
from  the  other.  High  churchij^m  and  toryism 
go  hand  in  hand,  while  the  moderate  party  ond 
the  dissenters  favor  the  pfogress  of  liberty. 
England,  too,  has  had  its  cnsia  of  unbelief.  The 
Englisii  deists  exerted  great  influence  both  in 
their  own  country  and  in  other  countries  of 
Europe.  But  in  no  country  has  the  church  been 
truer  to  herself  in  the  defence  of  Christianity 
than  in  England.  More  eminent,  perhaps,  in  an- 
tiquarian than  in  biblical  learning,  she  presents  a 
body  of  Christian  literature  which,  as  a  whole, 
will  bear  comparison  with  that  of  any  other 
country.  The  bishofis  of  England  have,  in  this 
respect,  been  outdone  by  the  prelates  of  no 
other  church. — Nowhere  have  the  principles 
of  the  Genevan  church  been  carried  out  more 
ihlly  than  in  Scotland.  Knox  not  only  knew 
Calvin  and  his  followers  intimately,  but  deeply 
sympathized  with  them.  He  was  a  Presbyterian 
by  nature  and  by  temperament  as  well  as  by 
conviction ;  and  the  Scottish  character  in  gen- 
eral, with  its  metaphysical  tendencies,  seems  to 
be  adapted  to  that  type  of  theology  and  that 
form  ot  religion.    It  would  bo  dLfficnlt  to  oon- 


oeive  of  a  Scotefamtn  ai  a  Lntkcfn,  iitlicr  h 
his  theology  or  in  his  idaaa  of  rellgkm.    IW 
Scottish  church  has  maintMiied  nrach  ef  ito 
original  character  thnragfa  all  the  cbaapig 
scenes  of  its  history.    It  oonld  neitbcr  be  tmh 
fled  by  the  Stuarts,  nor  bribed  by  pecnnliii 
rewards  or  honors.    The  preaent  Frea  chank 
of  Scotland  is  but  a  aingle  ipecimaD  (tf  tlia  nfai 
and  courage  with  which  it  baa  always  mm 
accustomed  to  face  difllcaltla  and  daiinffk  Tbt 
tendency  to  unbelief  manifested  in  £diabv|k 
a  generation  ago  was  happily  arrested  bj  CIm^ 
mers,  who  was  an  ornament  and  a  bulwark  sf 
his  church. — Though  scarcely  any  church  sf 
western  Europe  is  without  its  representatives  is 
the  United  States,  the  great  bulk  of  the  esiff 
emigrants  to  this  country  belonged  to  tarn 
one  of  the  numerous  branches  of  the  Bufurmd 
church.    Nearly  all  thew  churches  have  oadfl^ 
gone  some  modifications  in  this  conDtry,  bms 
perceptible,  perhaps,  to  Eoropeans  than  toe» 
selves.  .  It  is  a  common  remark  of  intellipil 
foreigners,  that  with   all    the   divenitiai  of 
Christhui  sects  among  na,  tbers  is  a  gencnl » 
semblance,  apparently  growing  oat  of  the  m 
tire  freedom  of  religious  development  ia  s« 
country.    An  ardent  love  of  religions  libtftr, 
shared  by  all  Christian  denominaiioiis  in  ea» 
mon,  a  freedom  from  all  entanglements  wftk 
the  state,  and  a  strong  aversion  to  the  mtai 
of  church  and  state,  diatingnbh  American  Chr» 
tians,  and  separate  them  widely  frtm  thm 
of  any  other  country.    Hence,  with  all  tbeA- 
versities  of  creeds  and  forms  of  worship,  thm 
is  not  only  a  very  catholic  spirit,  but  a  msrksi 
sentiment  of  Christian  union^  showing  itielf  ii 
harmonious  action  in  cities  and  towns  vKm 
different  communions  are  thrown  together,  mi 
in  formal  cooperation  in  aocieties  of  CbrkiiM 
benevolence.    The  relative  position  of  the  v»> 
nous  Christian  denominations  in  this  eoootiy 
has  greatly  changed  during  the  past  ocatay. 
The  orthodox  Congregationalista,  leas  pndoa^ 
nant  in  New   England   than  formerly,  bs*t 
spread  by  emigration  into  the  westcra  mi 
some  of  the  middle  states.    They  now  cMtfi- 
tute  but  ^ne  branch  of  the  old  church,  tki 
Unitarians  constituting  the  other  and  MM 
rationalistic  branch,    indeed  tlie  tbcokigy  tf 
the  Congregationnlists  of  New  England  is  MffV 
so  perfectly  settled  as  that  of  some  other  dt> 
nominations.     Every  half  centnry  and  emj 
important  locality  has  had  its  school  of  theob- 
gy.    This  is  not  said  in  reproach.    It  is  thi 
natural  and  necessary  result  of  giving  to  iki 
intellect  so  great  prominence  in  religion.    Tte 
same  cause  not  only  prevents  a  **  dead  ortho- 
doxy,^* a  stagnation  m  theqlpgy,  but  mtaf 
them  a  highly  intellectual  and  enlightened  bo^ 
of  Christ! im^  the  b«st  friends  of  Teoraiag  Ml 
of  education  in  general.     Tlie  PrvsbyteriM% 
having  settled  nt  first  in  the  middle  and  soith- 
ern  states,  consisting  mostly  of  emigrants  froa 
Scotland  and  the  north  of  irelan<K  Mem  abolt 
have,  in  some  degree,  a  local  habiutioD.    TW 
bulk  of  their  population  and  tbair  t^MWOgik  h 
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1  in  thote  ttttes.    Thej  ezpaiKl,  not  in  the 

Adtetion  of  New  England,  but  of  tlie  western 

titefL     Like  the  CoDgregatioDallstSi,  tbey  have 

tmined  an  edncateci  ministry.    The  seat  of 

learning  and  theolodcal  influence  is  at 

MtoD,  New  Jersey.     With  the  exception 

Jie  New  School,  which  aims  to  be  progres- 

i«^  the  Presbyterian  church  remains  essen- 

laDj  what  it  was.    It  belongs  to  the  old  order. 

i  Ins  had  a  very  able  and  influential  ministr^r, 

rko  have  strenuously  supported  order  in  their 

hnrcbes.    The  Episcopal  church,  which  was 

rhat  checked  by  the  revolutioDary  war, 

&  vras  somewhat  local  in  the  beginning,  is 

I  antly  manifesting  fresh  vigor  and  showing 
power  to  go  wherever  wealth  and  refine- 

at  invite  it.    It  flourishes  best  in  old  states  of 

'  and  in  populous  cities.    As  in  England 

jriKinally  tooK  an  intermediate  position  be- 

wMn  the  Calvinists,  Lutherans,  and  Catholics, 

f>  in  this  country  at  the  present  dav  it  avoids 

n  extremes   in  theology,  aud   hold3  a  sort 

middle  ground  between  the  pietistio  sects 

their  extreme  opposites.     Avoiding  the- 

■      sal  discussion,  both  in  books  and  in  the 

.t,  giving    less  prominence  to  preaching 

B  most  other  Protestant  communions,  the 

opalians  aim  less  at  profound  erudition 

the  Congre^tionalistfi  and  Presbyterians 

M  ^vparing  their  candidates  for  the  ministry, 

eoiuequently  place  less  dependence  on  the- 

bI  seminaries.    In  this  respect  they  fol- 

om   the  example  of  their  English  brethren. 

Int  it  most  not  hence  be  inferred  that  they 

lava  not  an  educated  clergy.    On  the  contrary, 

htir  dergy  are  generally  accomplbhed  schol- 

n,  but  their  study  is  more  in  tlie  line  of  Eng- 

iah  literature,  and  in  the  rich  literature  of  their 

iwn  church,  than  in  excgetical  and  doctrinal  the- 

.  An  educated  man  rarely  hears  any  thing 

E-e  to  his  taste  in  the  discourses  or  other 

lis  services  of  an  Episcopal  clergyman. 

tMmm  Japtlrits  and  Methodists,  though  small  in 

II  era  at  the  first,  have  had  a  large  increase 
the  common  ])eople  in  all  parts  of  the 

'.    Though  diflering  in  their  creed,  in 
urganization,  and  in  their  forms  of  reli- 
ii>  service,  they  both  lay  great  stress  upon 
rimental  element  in  religion.     The  re- 
WA  tlie  heart,  drawn  out  distinctly  in  in- 
uvwual  experience,  they  have  always  placed 
above  the  religion  of  the  intellect,    ilcnce 
i      have  never  made  learning  a  requisite  for 
ho  ministry.     Though  they  have  made  great 
Htkgrcas  in  education,  and  are  no  longer  limited 
A  the  lower  or  even  middling  classes  in  the 
mamanity,  still  their  great  strength  lies  in  these 
dMKs.     The  Baptists  are  more  nearly  allied  to 
the  Gongregationalists,  both  in  doctrine  and  in 
pradioe,  and  the  Methodists  to  the  Episcopa- 
lians in  chnrch  government,  and  to  the  Mora- 
riau  in  their  religious    spirit.    In  point  of 
inmbcn  they  are  the  largest  of  the  Protestant 
iaominations.    The  Universal ists,  whose  dis- 
stive  tenet  is  the  find  solvation  of  the  whole 
a  fiimiljr,  have  made  their  appearance  in 


American  ecclesiastical  histoTy  ^oe  themlddlt 
of  the  last  century,  and  have  received  numerous 
accessions  from  most  of  the  above-named  Chris- 
tian sects. — The  Roman  Catholic  churdi,  as 
represented  by  the  hi^^hest  authorities  in  that 
communion,  maintains  its  prominent  position  in 
Christum  history.  Durins  the  last  8  centuries 
she  has  been  forced  by  the  Protestant  move- 
ment to  pass  through  a  severe  ordeal,  in  which 
all  her  constituent  elements  were  put  to  the  test ; 
but,  as  they  believe,  she  has  emerged  from 
the  trial  with  undiminished  vigor  and  bright- 
ness. Soon  after  the  reformation  had  prodidm* 
ed  that  free  private  judgment  was  the  right  of 
man  and  the  rule  of  faith,  she  was  called,  even 
more  perhaps  than  Protestant  communions,  to 
defend  the  system  of  revealed  religion  against 
the  assaults  oi  infidelity  and  atheism.  Subse- 
quent to  the  breakmg  out  of  the  French  revo- 
lution, she  was  subjected  in  France  to  indigni^ 
and  oppression  from  the  dvil  power ;  her  priests 
were  scattered  or  put  to  death,  bishops  were 
exiled,  popes  were  abducted  and  thrown  into 
prison ;  but  she  came  to  see  her  adversaries 
oaffled,  her  claims  recognized,  and  her  hierarchy 
restored.  She  has  since  endured  the  sorrow  and 
waste  of  social  and  civil  warfare  in  every  one 
of  her  ancient  possessions ;  but,  as  her  disciples 
contend,  modern  innovadon  has  been  able  only 
to  retard  her  life  march  for  brief  intervals. 
Iliey  still  fturther  allege  that  her  growth  and  ex- 
pansion in  most  Protestant  countries  cannot  be 
denied,  while  in  all  Catholic  nations  a  daily  in- 
creasing number  of  the  faithful  are  devotins 
themselves  to  the  strict  practice  of  her  law,  and 
the  upholding  of  her  authority.  Though  in  her 
collision  with  modem  political  and  social  sys- 
tems, she,  unlike  other  organizations,  has  b^n 
forced  to  no  change  of  principles,  she  has  never- 
theless been  able  to  throw  off  many  old  abuses 
and  alliances  that  served  more  to  encumber 
Uian  to  adorn  her.  This  self-reforming  and  self- 
renovatmg  power  is  claimed  by  Catholic  writ- 
ers as  a  proof  of  the  constitutional  strength 
of  that  church,  and,  combined  with  unity  of 
faith,  sanctity  in  moral  teacliing,  universality  in 
time  and  place,  and  unbroken  ai)Ostolic  succes- 
sion, as  a  mark  of  the  Divine  presence.  The 
present  condition  of  the  Catholic  church,  as 
they  hold,  is  inferior  to  no  period  of  her  past 
history,  in  the  learning  and  efiSciency  of  her 
clergy,  in  her  many  educational  establishments^ 
her  missionary  enterprises  extending  over  al- 
most every  portion  of  the  known  world,  her 
active  associations  for  the  exercise  of  every 
form  of  Christian  benevolence.  America, 
according  to  views  recently  propounded  in 
this  country,  offers  a  now  field  to  the  an- 
cient faith  for  the  display  of  its  diversified  en- 
ergies. Here,  for  the  first  time  in  the  world's 
history,  the  Catholic  church  finds  herself  free 
from  aU  entangling  alliances  witli  the  civil  gov- 
ernment, and  thus  avoids  a  great  source  of 
distrust  and  dislike  on  the  part  of  her  oppo- 
nents. Here,  persecution,  if  it  should  occur  at 
aU,  either  for  or  against  her  interests,  would  be 
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the  result  of  transitoir  pABsions,  not  of  the  bjs- 
tern  of  govcrDTDent  bj  which  the  country  is 
ruled.  Here,  the  very  coDserratism  which  in 
the  old  world  has  made  her  so  many  enemies 
is  claimed  as  a  title  to  respect,  in  view  of  the 
necessity  of  vigonms  principles  to  connteract 
the  impetuous  rush  of  unrestrained  political 
freedom,  and  the  often  erratic  intellectuality 
of  a  transitional  and  protesting  age.  In  the 
United  States  the  progress  of  the  Roman  Cath- 
olic church  is  evinced  by  the  large  army  of 
ecclesiastics  who  have  gradually  spread  from 
the  solitary  cathedral  in  Baltimore,  where  Car- 
roll exercised  episcopal  functions,  to  the  most 
distant  parts  of  the  land;  by  the  numerous 
churches,  schools,  convents,  asylums,  and  hos- 
pitals, that  she  has  everywhere  erected;  by 
lier  incessant  labors  among  the  great  mass  of 
emigrants  who  are  sent  to  her  door  by  the 
policy  of  European  governments ;  by  tlie  fre- 
quent accessions  to  lier  ranks  from  the  strictest 
onti-Catholio  communions;  and  by  the  first 
fruits  of  a  Catholic  literature  which  is  believed 
to  promise  largely  for  the  future. — We  cannot 
speak  more  particularly  of  the  reli^ous  bodies 
in  this  country,  our  object  bemg  not  to 
sketch  their  history,  but  merely  to  illustrate 
the  spirit  of  American  Christianity  by  a  few 
examples. — What  conclusion  in  respect  to  the 
future  can  bo  drawn  from  the  history  of  the 
post  ?  lias  Christianity  a  prospect  of  perpetuity 
and  increase,  or  is  it  threatened  witn  decay  7 
It  must  be  remembered  that  Christianity  is  not 
wholly  limited  to  the  church.  Many  elements 
(if  its  power  are  felt. elsewhere.  The  philosophy 
of  government  at  the  present  day  is  preemi- 
nently Christian.  Tlie  theory  of  human  rights 
and  of  social  progress  differs  from  anuicnt  tlieo- 
rics  in  having  a  Christian  basis.  The  literature 
of  the  civilized  world  is  more  and  more  a  Chris- 
tian literature.  A  Christian  philanthropy  is 
breathed  into  poetry  and  romance,  as  well  as  into 
social  and  political  life,  more  than  in  any  former 
ago.  The  public  sentiment  is  deeply  imbued 
with  the  principles  of  a  Christian  civHization. 
Christian  nations  and  races  of  men  are  the  do- 
minant nations  and  races  of  the  earth.  Christian 
civilization,  at  this  moment,  more  than  ever  be- 
fore, seems  destined  to  spread  over  all  Asia,  Af- 
rica, and  the  islands  of  the  great  oceans.  The 
paganism  of  the  world  is  evidently  to  share  the 
fate  of  the  pagnnism  of  the  old  Roman  empire,  to 
fade  away  before  Christianity,  and  become  a 
mere  matter  of  history.  Is  it  probable  that  in 
Christendom  itself  Christianity  will  l>e  compelled 
to  yield  to  philosophical  scepticism  7  Never  did 
Christianity  stand  stronger  in  England  tlian  after 
its  contest  with  deism.  Never  did  the  philoso- 
phic mind  of  France  grasp  it  with  more  i»ower 
than  after  atheism  had  spent  all  its  force. 
There  probably  was  never  a  time  nor  a  country  in 
which  a  historical  Christianity  could  bo  main> 
tained  acainst  the  fiercest  assaults  of  a  sceptical 
philosophy  with  such  a  convincing  power  as  in 
Germany  at  this  time.  That  false  rationalism 
which  19  essentially  at  varianoe  with  Christian- 
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ity,  deisticany  denying  whatever  it  fvpcmii» 
ural,  has  been  already  overcome.  Nowhere, 
during  the  whole  history  of  the  church.  Las  tlie 
defence  of  Christianity  been  conducted  with 
such  critical  learning  and  philosuphie  power  ■■ 
in  Gennany,  by  the  great  theologians  of  the 
present  century.  Such  a  hiaturical  groondwork 
of  Christianity  as  Neander  has  re[>resented  to  the 
world  in  hb  history  of  the  church,  it  is  vaia  to 
look  for  in  any  former  age.  Indeed,  bistorr 
now,  civil  as  well  as  ecclesiastical,  is  the  tmuv^ 
nablo  fortress  within  which  Christianity  n  le- 
curely  intrenched.  All  the  lines  of  philosodhie 
history  now  converge  in  Chriatianity.  w3I 
the  influence  of  sects  and  parties  destroy  the  ef- 
ficacy of  Christianity  7  In  respect  to  these,  there 
is  not  only  change  but  progress.  It  has  beeani 
a  pretty  generally  received  opinion  among  the 
leading  men  of  all  sects,  that  the  whole  truth  ii 
to  be  found  in  none  of  them;  that  each  ii 
working  out  some  problem,  more  or  less  im- 
portant, 4o  be  adopted  ultimately  by  all :  thati 
more  comprehensive  yie*y  of  (Christianity  viH 
be  possible  after  the  good  and  evil  in  every  ijt* 
tem  have  distinctly  made  themselves  appirvBl 
to  the  whole  world.  Tlie  greatest  men  of  the 
age  are  already  striving  more  philosttphie^ 
and  more  satislactorily  to  answer  the  foada* 
mental  question,  *'IIow  is  Christi.inity  to  be 
conceived  of  as  a  whole  7^  The  old  iheologicd 
conceptions  of  it  are  found  to  be  inadeqoate  ii 
many  particulars,  cliiefly  by  defect.  The  theo- 
logians were  at  fault  sometimes  in  their  nietir 
physics,  sometiuies  in  their  critici^'m  and  iDtc^ 
pretation  of  the  Bible.  Cliristianity  is  mniv- 
sided.  The  old  theological  systems  were,  aUn 
them,  more  or  less  one-sided.  One  aspect  cf 
this  great  subject,  it  would  seem,  was  supposid 
to  comprehend  the  whole.  A  broader  aid 
more  conipreliensive  study  of  the  subject  «m 
demanded.  The  accumulations  of  learning  wak 
during  many  generations  needed  to  be  mora  ci- 
actly  analyzed  and  more  carefully  tested,  aid 
then  classified  on  a  much  broader  scale.  Al 
the  approximations  that  had  l^^en  made  towvd 
a  clear  and  comprehensive  view  of  the  whole 
subject  were  to  be  studied  with  reference  lot 
still  greater  enlargement.  It  is  the  maniM 
tendency  of  the  public  mind  in  ebb  dircctki 
tliat  distinguishes  the  present  ago.  I  here  Iia 
reaching  after  a  univenuil  and  c^mipicte  Chrie- 
tianity,  that  is.  the  true  historical  Christiaait;, 
not  the  limitec),  partial  Christianity  rTa  partka* 
lar  school.  Almof^t  every  party  «hows  a  Hispid 
sition  to  appropriate  whatever  of  truth  or  of 
excellence?  may  bo  found  in  any  other  party.  AH 
seem  to  be  aiming  at  a  wider  grasp  of  Chri^ 
tianity  as  a  whole. 

CIIRISTIANS.  a  Christi.in  sect  which  aroM 
in  the  United  States  near  the  beginning  of  tht 
present  century.  At  their  organization  they 
adopted  the  appellation  Christians  as  their  oerir 
name,  declared  the  Hible  their  only  authorita- 
tive rule  of  faith  and  practice,  and  eztendid 
their  fellowship  to  all  Christians,  imcfpecthe 
of  creed  or  party.    They  originatad  aimnltan^ 
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in  the  K,  W^  and  S^  their  8  disiinot 

M  haviAg  at  first  no  knowledge  of  each 

In  North  Oarolina,  in  1798,  a  seoession 

place  from  the  Methodist  Episcopal  church, 

^nnda  of  church  goverDment;   and  the 

ing  body,  at  first  known  as  '*  Republican 

3diatA,''*6ab0eqDentlT,  through  the  influ- 

if  the  Rev.  J.  O.  Kellej  and  o&ers,  adopted 

one  of  Christians.    The  2d  source  was  in 

Bi^land,  chiefly  in  Vermont.    In  1800  Dr. 

r  JoneSi  Elias  Smith,  and  other  members 

fUai  churches,  becoming  dissatisfied  with 

UB  creeds  and  denominations,  proposed 

rinoiples  now  held  by  the  Christians.    The 

imroh  organized  by  them  was  in  Lyndon, 

nd  many  churches  had  been  founded  as 

as  1804.    In  1808  the  ''  Herald  of  Gospel 

tr."  one  of  the  earliest  religious  newspa- 

;he  United  States,  was  first  published 

r.  3mith.    The  8d  source  had  its  location 

ntaolgr.    After  the  great  revival  which 

&  through  the  Presbyterian  church  in  that 

in  18(K),  there  were  several  ministers, 

whom  were  B.  W.  Stone  and  D.  Purvi- 

••ho  desired  broader  grounds  of  union, 

I  of  whom,  in  1801,  i^ithdrew  from  the 

L  of  Kentucky.    They  organized  a  new 

,  <»Ued  the  Springfield  presbytery, 

proclaimed  their  principles,  Juno  28, 

f  and  soon  after  adopted  the  name  of  Chris- 

.    The  8  kindred  bodies  which  had  thus, 

1793  and  1804,  arisen  separately,  soon 

in  general  convention  and  were  con- 

la  into  a  single  denomination.    The  gen- 

uuuvention  has  been  continued  from  that 

to  the  present,  quadrennially.     Though 

written  confession  of  faith,  they  are 

r  Aniitrinitarians  and  Baptists,  but  they 

I  prayer  meetings,  Sunday  schools,  and 

ry  enterprises,  and  do  not  confine  their 

>  to  the  baptized.    Among  their  more 

.   clergymen   and    writers    may    bo 

iicJ  Walter,   Clough,   Badger,  MUlard. 

Sommerbell,    Holland,    Kincalrd,    and 

r.    They  have  several  institutions  of 

among  which  Antioch  college  is  pre- 

The^  publish  5  religious  newspapers, 

irhich  IS  the  *^  Herald  of  Gospel  Libcr- 

■ov  in  its  50th  volume.    They  number 

rat       )0  conferences  in  the  United  States 

1 0     KM.  about  1,500  ministers,  and  250,000 

ts ;   and  above  1,000,000  persons 

«MiuMed  to  attend  their  ministry.    (See 

ell's  "Church  History,"  and  Shaw's 

Principles.") 

i^MoiIANS  OF  ST  JOHN,  Disciples  op  St. 

Nazabea>*s,  or  MsxDiEANs,  designations 

indiscriminately,  and  with  great  oonfti- 

iH  wt  sect  of  religionbts  now  only  found  in 

iiii»  chiefly  in  the  neighborhood  of  Bassorah. 

>v  tra  not  Christians  in  any  sense,  as  they 

Jesus  to  be  an  impostor,  and  install  John 

St  in  his  place.    They  claim  to  have 

1  irom  his  time,  and  consider  their  on* 

lo  have  been  on  the  banks  of  the  Jor- 

They  ooooont  for  their  present  locality 


by  asserting  that  the  Kohammedans  drove  them 
away  from  Pdestine,  some  to  Persia  and  some 
to  India.  They  afterward  joined  the  Nestorians 
to  avoid  another  persecution,  and  allowed  them- 
selves to  be  called  Christians.  They  were  sep- 
arated again  firom  the  Nestoriansmore  than  800 
years  since.  Critics  and  historians  are  divided 
in  opinion  as  to  their  origin.  Their  doctrines 
are,  however,  well  defined.  They  consider  the 
Jehovah  of  the  Old  Testament  a  spurious  Qod, 
and  the  Christ  of  the  New  a  false  teacher. 
They  consider  the  world  to  have  been  created 
by  noomy  angels,  who  belong  to  the  kingdom 
of  darkness,  of  whom  there  are  7,  who  inhabit 
the  7  planets,  while  there  is  also  a  kingdom  of 
light,  superintended  by  angels.  Back  of  these 
kingdoms,  in  unspeakable  splendor,  is  the  su- 
preme original  being,  Ferha,  and  the  female  prin- 
ciple, Aiar,  Darkness  triumphs  over  light,  but 
there  is  a  struggle  between  tne  two  kingdoms, 
and  through  successive  revelations  to  the  king- 
dom of  light,  and  so  to  the  world,  the  rule  of 
darkness  is  to  be  broken.  The  Jewish  system 
was  not  such  a  revelation ;  it  came  from  the 
realm  of  darkness.  So  did  that  of  Jesus.  But 
in  John  the  Baptist  they  hold  that  the  revela- 
tion was  firom  the  kingdom  of  light.  The  means 
of  introducing  men  to  that  kingdom  is  baptism. 
John  they  relate  to  have  been  born  from  a  kiss 
of  Zachariah.  They  also  say  that  John  himself 
was  married,  but  that  his  children  sprung  out 
of  the  Jordan.  They  have  5  sacred  bookS| 
4  of  them  doctrinal,  and  the  5th  on  astrologv. 
They  consider  baptism  as  the  great  and  only 
means  of  forgiveness  and  salvation.  They  pro- 
hibit mourning  for  the  dead,  tolerate  polyeamr 
even  among  the  priests,  and  forbid  the  **  elect,*' 
or  those  advanced  to  the  higher  degrees  of  the 
faith,  to  use  sensual  indulgences,  or  to  sing  or 
dance.  They  keep  a  sort  of  festival  resembling 
the  agape  of  the  primitive  Christians,  and  have 
a  singular  antipathy  to  blue  color.  In  the  mid- 
dle of  the  17th  century,  when  they  fljrst  becamo 
known  to  the  Christian  world  through  the  Per- 
sian missionaries,  there  were  supposed  to  be 
from  20,000  to  25,000  families  of  them. 

CHRISTIANS  OF  ST.  THOMAS,  a  branch 
of  the  ancient  Syro-Persian  church,  situated 
on  the  coast  of  Malabar.  They  have  a  tra- 
dition that  St.  Thomas  himself  preached  the 
gospd  to  them,  and  established  their  church. 
The  earliest  certain  history  we  have  of  the 
Syro-Persian  church  is  in  a  writer  of  the  6th 
century.  It  was  formed  by  tlie  union  of  the 
excommunicated  Nestorians  (499),  who  held  to 
the  Monophysite  doctrine.  In  their  practices 
and  doctrines  they  claim  to  be  primitive.  They 
still  celebrate  the  agape,  commemorate  the  Lord^s 
supper  with  bread,  sislt,  and  oil,  and  anoint  the 
body  of  the  infant  at  the  time  of  baptism. 
Their  priests  shave  the  head,  and  are  allowed 
to  marry.  They  use  the  Syriac  language  in  the 
liturgy.  During  the  Portuguese  occupancy  of 
the  country  they  submitted  to  the  Catholic 
church,  but  when  the  Dutch  obtained  the  as- 
cendency the  Nestorians  resumed  their  inde- 
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pendent  relation,  and  still  proserre  it,  nnder 
the  British  government. 

OHRISTI ANSAND,  a  seanort  town  and  prov- 
ince  in  the  soathem  part  of  Norway.  The  prov- 
ince borders  on  the  Skager  liack  and  the  North 
sea ;  area  about  15,000  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1855, 244,- 
418.  It  is  fertile,  prodacing  many  cattle ;  and 
the  fisheries  are  valuable.  There  are  also  rich 
iron  mines.  Much  timber  is  cut  still,  and  is 
exported  from  Christiansand,  the  capital  of 
tlie  province. — ^Tlie  town  is  well  situated  upon 
a  deep  fiord  called  Topdahl's  fiord,  which 
makes  into  the  bnd  from  the  Skager  Rack,  A 
few  miles  £.  of  the  Lindcsnus,  or  South  cape 
of  Norway ;  lat.  58«  8'  4"  N.,  long.  8«  4'  9" 
E. ;  pop.  in  1865,  9,520.  The  situation  is 
highly  picturesque.  The  town  wears  much 
of  its  primitive  aspect ;  the  houses  are  chiefly 
of  wood,  and  ornamented  with  gardens.  It  is 
the  residence  of  the  stift-amtman,  or  p:overn- 
or  of  the  province,  and  of  a  bishop.  The  ca- 
thedral, a  Gothic  structure  of  gray  stone,  is 
only  second  in  size  and  interest  to  that  of  Dront- 
heim.  It  appears  to  be  not  a  remarkably  thriv- 
ing place;  the  population  has  increased  but 
2,000  in  20  years.  Ship-building  lias  been  the 
leading  branch  of  industry.  Timber  is  a  prin- 
cipal export,  with  salt  fish,  and  a  great  quan- 
tity of  lobsters,  wliich  are  sent  to  London.  The 
number  of  small  vessels  employed  in  trade  is 
very  considerable.  In  1853  no  less  than  827 
vessels,  measuring  89,308  tons,  arrived  in  port, 
and  841  of  89,578  tons  cleared.  The  town  is 
defended  by  a  fortress  at  the  entrance  to  tlio 
harbor,  on  the  island  of  OdderO.  The  port  is 
frozen  about  4  months  in  the  year. 

OHRISTIANSTAD,  a  town  of  Swwien,  cap- 
ital of  the  province  of  the  same  name,  about  870 
m.  S.  S.  W.  from  Stockholm ;  pop.  of  the  province 
in  1845, 177,767,  in  1850,  189,627,  and  in  1855, 
196,122 ;  pop.  of  the  city  about  6,000.  The 
town  is  built  upon  a  little  promontory  in  a 
lake,  formed  by  the  Ilclge-a,  14  m.  from  its 
port  on  the  Baltic.  It  was  founded  by  Christian 
IV.  of  Denmark  in  1614,  the  southern  part  of 
Sweden  being  at  that  time  a  Danish  possession. 
It  is  fortified.  Tlie  place  sufibred  much  during 
the  frequent  wars  between  Sweden  and  Den- 
mark. In  1678  it  was  nearly  destroyed  by 
Charles  XI.  of  Sweden,  during  his  contest  with 
Christian  V.  of  Denmark.  It  was  rebuilt  in  1710 
and  1748.  The  modern  town  has  a  good  aspect 
The  hrono-hui  (crown-house),  on  tlie  N.  side  of 
tlie  great  square,  for  government  and  carrison 
]>urposes,  a  single  largo  church  of  the  year 
1628,  a  lazaretto,  a  theatre,  school  houses,  aro 
among  the  principal  buildings.  In  the  envi- 
n)ns  is  a  prison  with  92  cells.  The  name  of 
the  port  of  Christianstad,  upon  the  Baltic,  is 
Alius;  the  harbor  of  which  is  open,  but  toler- 
ably safe.  The  trade  is  chiefly  with  Ltlbeck, 
Russia,  Denmark,  and  England.  Much  domes- 
tic brandy  is  sent  to  Stockholm. 

CIIRISTIANSTED,  capital  of  the  Danish 
island  of  St.  Croix,  West  Indies ;  pop.  5.500. 
It  has  a  good  harbor,  defended  bj  Fort  Chria- 


tianso&m,  and  a  batteir,  oontaina  a  Dtniih  ■! 
an  English  church,  ana  a  hank,  and  is  the  cbitf 
entrepot  of  commerce  with  Copenhagen.  It  ii 
the  seat  of  government  of  Uio  Danish  W«| 
Indies. 

CHRISTIANSCND,  a  seuwrt  townof  5<vw 
way,  in  the  province  of  Drontneiin,  sitoatedopa^ 
the  coast  of  the  North  sea,  about  120  n.  W.  \j 
S.  from  Drontheim,  at  the  month  of  the  Thimf 
fiord  ;  lat.  63°  10'  N. ;  pop.  4,700.  It  is  bdl 
upon  8  islands,  Kirkland,  Nordland,  and  lalnd, 
which  enclose  a  singularly  pretty  harbor,  ii 
form  almost  circular.  The  view  of  the  tovi 
is  completely  shut  off  on  the  seaward  side.  Tte 
houses,  uniformly  red  and  of  wood,  are  groopcd 
together  in  much  picturesque  disorder.  la  ISR, 
102  yessels  (9,081  tons)  entered  the  port  nd 
117  (10,122  tons)  cleared.  The  place  btfarif- 
ing,  the  trade  being  chiefly  in  cnred  fish  (eodl 
which  is  exported  hence  to  Spain  and  the  Mci- 
iterranean,  also  to  the  West  India  itilandi.  b 
was  founded  in  1734,  by  Christian  TI.  of  Iki- 
mark. 

CHRISTINA,  queen  of  Spain.  See  Mim 
CnnisTiNA. 

CHRISTINA,  qjeen  of  Sweden,  the  oalf 
legitimate   child  of  Gustavus   Adolphns  i^ 
survived  infancy,  bom  in  Stocklidm,  Dec  i^ 
1626,  died  in  Rome,  April  19, 1G89.    Her  moft* 
er,  the  princess   Maria  Eleonor  of  Brandoh 
burg,  had  already  given  birth  to  a  daoghtv, 
named  also  in  baptism  Christina.    This  intet 
lived  but  a  few  months,  and  its  mother  nif 
the  same  name  to  the  new-bom  child.    Cm 
tina  was  but  6  years  of  ago  when  herfiite 
died  at  LtLtzen,  and  she  was  not  destined  to  i» 
joy  the  tender  training  of  a  mother.     After  tht 
death  of  her  father,  slie  was  eariy  sepontil 
from  the  sorrow-stricken  widow,  and  sent  tobt 
educated  under  the  eye  of  her  aunt,  the  priDSMl 
Catharine,  sister  of  Gustavus  and  consort  of  tkf 
count  palatine  John  Casimir.     She  remaiiii 
nnder  this  guardianship  until  the  death  of  bff 
aunt  in  1638.     Her  father  had  evinced  abfohM 
confidence  in  the  princess  Catharine ;  bnt,  nrr- 
ertheless,  the  young  qnoen^s  early  edoeiita 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  Judicious  or  c^ 
fective.    The  palatine  court  rather  aonght  ill 
own  aggrandizement    Tlie  son  of  the  princHi^ 
Charles    Gustavus,  afterward   Charles    X.  d 
Sweden,  was  betrothed  to  Christina  dnring  tUi 
guardianship.     ''  I  gave  this  promise,*^  fM  tki 
queen  in  later  years,  *^at  a  time  when  I  hd 
not  the  right  to  dispose  of  a  peasant^s  faraiTaid, 
much  less  of  my  own  person.*^    Meanwhile,  ihs 
was  educated  also  in  deep  distrast  of  the  gofl^ 
dians  appointed  by  the  diet  to  liave  charge  df  h« 
youth,  and  to  govern  the  kingdom  during  hff 
minority.    Her  early  letters  abundantly  proii 
that  at  this  time  sho  had  little  confidence  tai 
those  whom  sho  afterward  so  much  revered 
those  "  honor-clod  old  men,**  as  she  came  lo 
style  them.    In  1636  the  diet  declared  its  opin- 
ion concerning  the  mmle  of  educating  the  jon$ 
queen.    Christina  herself  relates  that  her  father 
had  ordered  that  she  ahoold  recetve  a  "iiiiM 
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■tion.^  Her  totor,  whom  he  had  him* 
nted — John  Mathiae,  at  first  a  professor 
lece  of  nobles,  and  afterward  the  king's 
■cuer — ^was  a  Tery  learned  man,  and  of 
iberalitj  of  religious  sentiment  Oiiris- 
leqnent  infidelities,  however,  are  traced 
est  i^liwists,  not  to  the  inflaence  of 
f  bot  sole^  to  her  frivolous  disposition. 
r       in  accomplishments  of  every  kind 

e«fly  years  was  remarkable.    At  18 

Aiincydides  and  Poly  bins  in  the  origi- 

WTote  and  spoke  Latin,  German,  and 

In   oouncil  and  administration   she 

di  acnteness ;  while  the  grace  of  her 
personal  demeanor  at  this  period  ex- 
ivmi  influence  over  all  who  approached 
Nigh  she  affected  rather  to  slight  than 
oatward  dignity.  *^  It  is  with  digni- 
nid,  ^^  as  with  perfumes ;  those  who 
m  do  so  almost  unconsciously."  Her 
ftnring  the  height  of  her  renown,  was 

drawn  by  Ohanut,  a  French  ambas- 

court  who  stood  high  in  her  favor, 

considered  good  authority.    '*6he 

M  lirst,"  says  he,  ^^  excite  the  admira- 

h  if  sure  to  follow  upon  more  intimate 

Her  countenance  changes  with 

of  mental  emotion ;  so  much  so, 

^  after  the  interval  of  a  moment, 

|y  recognizable.    For  the  most  part 

e,  and  in  every  change  of  aspect 

CO  something  that  is  agreeable.    If 

tyve  of  a  remark  made,  her  face  is 

A  moment  as  with  a  cloud,  which 

or.    Her  voice,  usually  mUd,  can 

aasome  the  strength  of  a  man^s. 

,  i^ow  the  middle  size,  would  strike 
m  wore  the  high-heeled  shoes  of  wom- 
ibr  convenience  in  walking  and  riding 
only  men's  shoes  without  heels.**  ^  Her 
be  adds,  'Ms  filled  with  incredible 
Tirtae,  and  she  is  passionately  fond 
\  She  talks  about  virtue  like  a  stoical 
lier.  There  are  times  when  she  seems  to 
crown  beneath  her  feet"  The  queen 
vginal  notes  in  later  years  to  her  por- 
Sianut,  generally  in  approbation,  andop- 
laat  cited  remark  she  wrote :  [**  I  held 

to  place  beneath  my  feet  that  which 
M^  upon  their  heads ;"  adding  present- 
iver  forgot  that  I  was  a  queen.*']  Chanut 
ilea  her  ^ft  of  comprehension  and  re- 
CM  of  memory ;  her  love  for  the  society 
od  men,  and  scientific  conversation,  in 

took  admirable  part ;  her  reserve  in 

at  of  public  affairs,  and  in  council ; 
HtuU  of  secrecy,  and  her  power  to  pre- 
aviolate ;  her  apparent  mistrust,  and  the 
f  with  which  she  was  made  to  change 
d  ["I  never  rued  this  failing,"  adds 
%];  her  power  over  the  senate  and  her 
f  state,  ^^ resting,"  continues  M.  Chanut^ 
er  personal  worth.  Nature  has  given 
Bover,  every  quality  by  which  a  youth- 

ironld  win  honor.  She  was  a  great 
often  10  hours  at  a  time  in  the 


aftddle,  and  no  hunter  in  her  kingdom  waa  a 
better  marksman.  Her  character  was  essen- 
tially masculine,  always  avoiding  the  society  of 
her  court  ladies,  and  ever  seeking  conversation 
with  men.  She  was  bounteous  rather  than 
generous;  too  fond  of  a  Jest  ["I  thereby  made 
myself  many  enemies"] ;  she  hod  a  high  sense  of 
the  value  of  time,  and  cdept  but  5  hours  [**8" — 
Chrittina]^  and  in  summer  an  hour  in  the  after- 
noon ["  False"— (^rwitna]."  She  gave  herself 
little  trouble  for  bar  toilet,  devoting  to  it  not 
more  than  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  Except  on 
great  occasions,  a  comb  and  scrap  of  ribbon  waa 
all  her  head  dress ;  yet  her  hair  falling  negli- 
gently became  her  style  of  beauty,  which  waa 
nur,  with  blue  eyes,  large  agreeable  mouth, 
fine  teeth,  and  aquiline  nose.  Neglect  of  her 
person,  however,  waa  always  carried  to  ez* 
treme.  A  contemporary  said  she  combed  her 
hair  but  once  a  week.  Her  observers  at  this 
time  add,  however,  that  she  valued  nothing  but 
honor  and  virtue,  predicting  that  her  ez^aor- 
dinary  merit  alone  would  make  her  reign  iUua- 
trious,  independent  of  foreign  oonouest  and 
the  valor  of  her  armies.  Such  was  tne  briffht 
promise  of  her  youth,  the  more  rem'arkable 
from  contrast  with  coming  shadows. — ^The  ad- 
ministration of  the  regency  during  the  minority 
was  confided  to  a  oouncil  of  5  members,  at  the 
head  of  whom  was  Oxenstiem,  the  chancellor 
of  the  late  king.  The  death  of  this  sovereign 
betokened  great  changes  in  the  state  of  Europe. 
The  German  Protestants,  now  without  a  leader, 
were  at  once  split  up  into  factions.  Their  impe- 
rialist enemies,  though  worsted  at  LUtzen  (1682), 
were  trahsported  with  joy  at  the  death  of  their 
great  opponent,  and  prepared  vigorously  to 
renew  tne  war.  Oxenstiern,  meanwhile,  waa 
appointed  by  the  Swedish  regents  to  be  ^le- 
gate plenipotentiary  of  the  Swedish  crown  in 
the  Roman  empire,  and  with  all  the  armies.^ 
He  proceeded  to  the  theatre  of  the  war,  and 
devoted  all  his  great  genius  to  finding  re- 
sources for  the  support  of  the  Protestant  cause. 
Christina  assumed  the  exercise  of  sovereignty 
on  Dec.  6,  1644.  Her  reign  was  begun  most 
auspiciously  under  the  guidance  of  the  greatest 
statesman  of  the  age.  Her  ingratitude  waa  not 
slow  to  foUo  w.  Meanwhile  the  last  victories  of 
her  army  in  Germany  were  hailed  with  rapture 
at  home,  and  won  for  the  commander  his  sov- 
ereign's cordial  and  graceful  acknowled^ents. 
Gen.  Torstenson  had  overthrown  the  mam  army 
of  the  imperialists  under  Gallas.  The  remain- 
ing 8  years  of  the  war  were  less  brilliant  in 
victories,  but  more  remorselessly  vindictive 
than  tlie  other  periods.  The  closing  year  (1648) 
found  France  more  than  ever  united  with  the 
Swedes.  Turenne  received  orders  to  support 
the  new  Swedish  general  Wrangel,  with  his 
whole  force.  They  effected  a  junction  after 
much  difficulty,  and  carried  on  a  war  of  utter 
devastation  against  Bavaria.  Charles  Gustavus, 
the  cousin  of  the  queen,  arrived  from  Sweden 
with  reinforcements,  and  with  the  commission 
of  generalissimo.    Ohristina  had  sent  him  to 
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command  the  army  in  order  to  rid  herself  of  hte 
importunate  courtship,  llo  laid  vigorous  siege 
to  rrague,  and  carried  on  his  approaches  with 
such  determination  that  the  place  mnst  soon 
have  fallen,  hod  not  the  emperor,  dreading  this 
catastrophe  and  the  certain  loss  of  liohemia 
consequent  ui>on  it,  resolved  to  arrest  it  hy  ac» 
ccpting  the  tcnns  of  ])euce  his  enemies  should 
utl'er.  The  Swedes  and  French  had  overthrown 
eveij  other  i>ower  in  Germany,  and  it  remained 
for  Ferdinand  to  moke  the  best  terms  he  could. 
Accordingly  the  treaty  of  Westphalia,  securing 
Protestant  liberty,  was  signed  on  Oct.  24, 1648, 
simultaneously  in  Osnaburg  and  MQnster. 
Bwedon  received  money  equivalent  to  (5,300- 
000  for  payment  of  her  troops,  and  retained 
M)8session  of  Upi>er  Pomerania,  Rdgen,  Lower 
Pomerania  up  to  the  Oder,  the  delta  of  this 
river,  witl^  Stettin,  Gortz,  WLsmor,  Bremen, 
and  Verden,  all  as  fiefs  of  the  em]>ire.  Chris- 
tina*s  desire  for  i>eace  hod  been  ardent,  undis- 
guised even  durmg  the  negotiations.  It  was 
destined,  however,  to  bring  to  her  lot  greater 
cares  and  anxieties  than  she  had  suffered  during 
the  war.  Throughout  her  dominions  the  great 
conflictleft  behind  it  profound  internal  derange- 
ments, so  vast,  so  wearisome,  that  slie  soon 
manifested  her  resolution  to  commit  tlie  task  to 
other  hands.  The  war  had  been  totally  dispro- 
portioned  to  the  forces  of  the  country.  A 
proper  distribution  of  the  burden  became  an 
msolvablo  ])roblem.  The  internal  balance  of  tlio 
state  was  profoundly  disturbed,  and  there  needed 
a  creative  spirit  like  tliat  of  the  late  king  to  re- 
store it  upon  new  foundations.  Oxenstiern  liad 
withdrawn  from  court,  having  lost  favor  with 
the  queen.  His  influence  had  been  eclipsed  by 
unworthy  favorites,  and  although  ho  shortly 
returned  to  his  post  and  to  the  direction  of 
affairs,  he  failed  to  satisfy  the  country ;  less  in- 
deed from  the  infirmities  of  great  age,  as  has 
been  said,  tlian  from  a  new  order  of  things 
which  in  its  operation  jostled  him  aside.  The 
most  deserved  reproaches  have  been  heaped 
upon  the  dissolute  and  capricious  Christina,  but 
during  great  trials  to  which  slio  was  exposed, 
she  gave  proof  of  intellect  and  courage.  She 
had  brilliant  merits  to  reward  and  n^any  wrongs 
to  redress,  and  tlie  core  which  she  gave  to  old 
and  wounded  soldiers  demands  great  praise. 
She  was  young,  vivacious,  liberal  wi^out  stint. 
The  registers  of  her  reign  are  filled  with  deeds 
of  alienation  of  crown  property,  patents  of  no- 
bility, tokens  of  grace  and  gifts  of  every  sort. 
But  it  was  soon  evident  that  personal  favor  was 
to  become  the  source  of  bencthctions  exceeding 
all  others  in  amount.  A  young  favorite,  the 
handsomest  of  her  courtions  Magnus  de  la  Gar- 
die,  was  enriched  with  an  annual  income  of 
80,000  rix  dollars  in  landed  estate  alone.  This 
was  the  man  whose  influence  soon  threw  aside 
the  old  chancellor  like  a  worn-out  glove.  Other 
favorites  in  time  eclipsed  the  brilliant  Dela 
Gardie,  of  whom  Christina  soon  learned  to  speak 
contemptuously.  1  ler  father  had  already  offered 
to  Grotius  an  asylum  in  Sweden;  and  Christi- 


na invited  learned  men  to  her  court  from  cvm 
Quarter  of  Europe.    They  came  in  crowds,  taa 
dedicated  their  works  in  all  the  elegance  of 
Latin  phraseology  to  the  queen.    Among  tbt 
number,  Descmrtee  was  with  the  young  lorv. 
eign  at  5  oVlock  every  morning  for  S  montU 
(he  died  in  Stockholm  in  1650);  and  the  im- 
pression  which  tliis  philosopher  made  npon  bcr 
mind  has  been  said  to  have  given  her  the  ilnl 
bias  to  scepticism.    The  origin  of  her  new  tea- 
dency,  however,  is  with  better  reason  aicribcd 
to  her  physician,  Bourdelot,  who«  having  r» 
cued  lier  from  a  dangerous  illnese,  prMcribfd 
gayety  of  life  for  the  future,  and  impvtsd 
to  his  patient  his  own  scorn  of  all  religioa. 
This  man   took  the  place  moreover  of  tbi 
handfiome  De  la  Gardie,  and  through  bin  pr»> 
ently  all  tlie  favors  of  the  throne  were  dis* 
I)ensed.    She  was  constantly  urged  by  the  firt 
and  her  council  to  marry.  The  prospects  of  thi 
monarchy  were  now  insfnring  much  appntlwi 
sion ;   but  although  lier  hand  was  souirfit  by 
many  princes,  the  queen  resolutely  declined  t 
matrimonial  alliance.    Her  father  had  intendel 
her  for  Frederic  William,  afterward  tlie  gral 
elector  of  Brandenburg.     The  populv  wiA 
was  for  her  cousin,  Gliarles  Gustavua*  who 
moreover  appears  from  his  own  account  to  htie 
desired  to  marrv  her  {tain  motives  independal 
of  ambition.    Rather  than  not  poeiiefli  hcr.bi 
says,  ho  would  content  himself^  with  *'api«l 
of  bread,  and  never  see  Sweden.^^    This  wM 
in  reply  to  Christina^s  saying  that  her  pcnoa 
she  could  not  bestow,  but  her  crown  she  wodl 
confer  upon  him.    She  made  light  of  his  afte* 
tion,  and  told  him  he  talked  "nongenw  • 
chapter  from  a  romance.*'     The  result  of  thi 
conversation,  carefull^r  related  by  the  priM^ 
was  his  positive  rejection ;  but  at  the  same  tiM 
the  queen  resolved  to  abdicate  tlie  throne  to 
his  favor,  and  to  seek  independence  abraid 
She  forthwith  demanded  that  the  diet  sboeU 
name  her  cousin  successor  to  the  throne.    Sn 
was  entreated  to  abandon  this  purpose ;  e«n- 
estly  and  affectionately  did  old  Ozensticra  i^ 
peal  to  her  in  the  emergency  which  threatwrf 
the  country  with  civil  war.    Torstenson  tko^ 
her  tried  old  general,  interposed.     All  in  nia. 
The  resolution  naming  her  cousin  suet  fur  It 
tlie  throne  was  passed ;  and  Oxenstiern,  wkM 
obliged  to  sign  it,  declared   that  he  wodi 
rather  sign  his  own  death  warrant.    He  ftit> 
saw   her    abdication.     One   year    later  Ae 
made   known   this   purpose.      An    indepwi 
cut  life  in  other  lands  was  now  ChristiBa'% 
great  desire.    The  impulse  given  to  tliis  lonpili 
under  present  circumstances^  was  quickened  tf 
a  fear  that  if  she  delayed,  her  renunciation  cf 
the  crown  would  lose  the  lustre  she  wished  to 
shed  upon  it  through  its  perfect  spontancilj. 
'It  began  to  be  thought  that  the  act  might  soon 
be  forced  npon  her  by  the  machinations  c*f  her 
enemies.    A  revolt  even  was  threatened,  md 
Christina,  desiring  to  quell  thia,  and  to  alJJiiii 
voluntarily  thereafter,  allowed  another  diet  to 
assemble  without  communicating  lo  them  hm 


SbtMiviadlmihfiriMirpoMiii  the 
IkMled;  but  the  remainder  of  het 
n  ^mpkujid  ae  thooigh  the  had  deter- 
not  to  be  v^gretted.    Every  qieoiee  of 
lioenae  became  her  dailj  praotioe. 
treasiue  waa  squandered  most  dia- 
.    She  deolared  ahe  would  rather  see 
SL  than  her  lecretarj  with  deqfwtchea. 
alanaurl  withoot  her  holding  a  coonoil 
e  created  in  all  460  new  noblei^ 
liMm  the  oonrt  tailor,  John  Holm, 
a  the  name  of  Leyonorona  (laon- 
.    AM  waa  alao  made  intendant  of  the 
Id;  and  fkom  these  di^  aays  one  of 
3      I  datea  the  min  of  pore  and  dd» 
,f.  Divine  serrioe  was  sodfed  at| 
■Mi      re  than  the  oneen  herself  Onnn- 
la^iiB  lor,Vl#^o<»>  relateamndi  of  this 
indeoenpy;  and  some  of  the  Swedish 
tile  they  condemn  Von  Banmer  sod 
oring  their  narratives  too  hididj 
are  themselves  onahle  to  £aw 
A      court  was  orowded  with  dancers, 
■od  singers.    BaUeta,  in  which  Ihe 
lisdvions  entertaimnenta  of  every ' 
oocopied  the  time  of  court  and 
a^tablio  disoontent  began  to  rise  to  a 
h,  and  at  length  Ohristina  an- 
h  Uie  time  had  arrived  when  she 
/  oat  her  porpose  of  abdication, 
d  at  Upsal,  o£Q»ed  the  nsoal 
Hk  I    ,  at  length  acceded,  the  hi|^ 
■ddj    ::  «^If  tlus  is  to  be,  then  the 
b        >"    The  solemn  act  of  rennn- 
ue  on  June  6, 1664,  and  the  in- 
to have  been  i^ent  b  j  Ohristina 
iM  icerms  in  regard  to  her  fntore  al- 
..  money.    The  diet  asugned  her  an 
d  S4a000  rix  doUars  a  year;  bat  be- 
ll coald  be  definitely  settled,  it 
altercation  between  Uie  qneen 
u.    Ihe  ceremony  of  abdication  is 
to   have   bad   a   moamfal  aspect, 
•eared  in  robe  of  state,  with  crown 
and  after  an  address  of  iarew^ 
tfoe  after  the  other,  the  varioaa  re« 
jb^vocending  then  from  the  throne,  she 
to  see  her  saccessor.  Prince  Charles, 
ilace  immediately.    Sheb«;ged  him 
ko  the  royal  chair.    This  he  woald 
m      r  presence;  and  daring  this  scene 
huBiurable  spectators  were  moved  to 
that  she  dosed  both  her  race  and 
God  willed  it,  and  seeing  how  she 
D  them  beaatif cd  as  an  angd."    After 
Jhristina  to  her  obamb^,  the  Idng 
u>  the  great  hall,  and  was  crowned 
.   Old  Oxenstiera,  tottering  now  apon 
;  of  the  grave,  wept  as  the  qaeen 
His  blessing  followed  her,  and  with 
sdaimed:  "She  is  daughter  still  of 
Gustavos.^'     Twelve  ships  of  war 
equipped  to  convey  her  across  the 
imt  I       took  her  way  by  land  to  Deor 
lug  all  her  Swedish  attendanta 
»    On  reaching  a  brook  which  then 
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teined  the  aosthem  boandaiy  of  Sweden,  thi 
attested  from  bar  oarriage^  and  leajpdng  aorass 
it,  she  cried  out:  *'Now  am  I  fne  and  oat  of 
Sweden,  which  I  trust  never  to  see  agttn.^ 
Her  country,  however,  aocn  became  more 
estranged  from  her  than  she  from  it  Twice 
she  revisited  it»  and  on  both  occasions  she  waa 
received  and  dismissed  with  distrust,  if  not 
with  contumely.  She  waa  not  yet  28  yean 
of  age,  and  carrying  with  bar  every  thing 
ouriona  w  valuable  from  the  palaoe  of  her 
friihera  (even  the  very  ti^estriea  and  fivnitore, 
BO  that  it  waa  necessarr  Ibr  such  artidles  to  be 
bonowed  during  the  oelebnitioii  oi  her  Bacoea» 
aor'a  coronation),  she  abandoned  her  country  aa 
the  abode  of  ignorance  and  barbarism.  She 
travelled  throo^h  Germany  in  the  dress  of  ■% 
man,  after  havmg  embraced  the  Oathdio  rell* 
gioaaeeretly  at  Brussels.  Her  public  renundft-^ 
tion  of  Lutheranism  waa  made  soon  after  at' 
ImMpmdk.  The  Oatholica  lewrded  the  £Mt  as 
a  great  triumph,  while  the  iProtestanta  were 
ahooked  at  the  conduot  of  the  daughter  of  Gua- 
taviw  Adorns.  She  waa  ooidiaUy  wdcomed 
by  the  pope^  Alexander  VH.,  and  at  bar  con- 
firmation by  hhn  adopted  the  name  of  Akxaa- 
dra.  In  1666  ahe  went  to  Paris,  where  ahe  waa 
received  with  much  and  varioua  sensation.  Her 
talenta  and  learning  were  the  wonder  of  that 
d^taL  The  learned  men  of  Europe  oontiniMd 
to  be  her  auldeots,  as  it  were;  but  Bb»  seemed 
to  beoome  more  and  more  nnsezed.  Her  maa* 
cnline  mr  and  libertine  conversation  kept  women 
of  delica^  at  a  diatanoe.  ICademiMselle  de 
Mon^nsier  thus  deaoribea  her  during  thia  vi^ 
to  Paria:  *>She  is  very  small:  a  Jerkin  hidea 
her  bad  figure ;  and  in  short,  she  looked  to  me 
like  a  pretty  Httle  boy.  We  went  to  the  eom^ 
edy,  where  her  behavior  surprised  me.  To 
praise  the  passages  which  aave  her  pleasure 
she  would  awear  by  God,  lie  down  in  her  chair, 
throw  her  lege  aboot,  and  assume  postures  not 

very  decent Bbe  wcMild  ML  into 

reveries,  heaving  profound  sighs,  and  all  of  a 
sudden  come  to  herself  like  one  who  wakes  in 
a  start**  Ninon  del^Endos  waa  the  only  woman 
in  Paris  whom  Ohristina  noticed  with  any  marks 
of  esteem.  She  ofEbred  to  mediate  between 
France  and  Spun;  but  Kazarin  declined  the 
offor,  and,  under  various  pretexts,  caused  her 
visit  to  Paris  to  be  shortened  aa  much  aa  poa> 
sible.  In  1667  she  returned,  and  the  contempt 
with  which  she  had  now  come  to  be  regarded 
waa  changed  to  detestation  and  horror,  by  a 
murder  whudt  she  caused  to  be  perpetrated  at 
Fontaineblean,  in  the  great  geUery,  almost  in 
her  own  presence.  Her  frtvorite,  Monaldeschi, 
was  thus  assasmnated  at  her  command.  The 
French  coort  testified  some  displeasure  at  the 
act,  and  daring  2  months  she  did  not  show 
heraelf  pablidy  in  Paris.  Yet  Ohristina  found 
apdogists  among  her  ^Wolontary  subiecu^"  aa 
Q^[jer  calls  her  learned  friends.  Leibnits  de> 
fended  the  act,  which  in  short  was  allowed  to 

Ka,  not  only  without  punishment,  but  without 
idry.    She  .found  it  necessary,  howeveri  to> 
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]e*ve  France  shortly  afterward,  pAMing  the  great- 
er part  of  her  time  in  sensual  indulgence  and  lit- 
erary conversation.  She  made  vast  collections 
of  works  of  art  and  books,  and  founded  an  acad- 
emy. In  IGGU,  uiMin  the  death  of  the  king  of 
Sweden,  she  went  to  Stockholm,  and  began  to 
intrigue  ft>r  tho  recovery  of  the  crown;  but 
she  was  compelled  to  sign  another  fonnal  act 
of  abdication.  Six  years  later  again  she  visited 
Sweden,  but  found  it  prudent  to  return  witliout 
venturing  to  Stockholm.  She  then  made  some 
vain  attempt  to  be  proclaime<l  queen  of  Poland. 
It  has  been  found,  however,  impocisible,  and  by 
the  best  Swedish  historians  it  has  been  judged 
unnecessary,  to  penetrate  tho  reasons  ujK)n 
which  she  grounded  these  proceedings.  She 
died  at  length  in  Kome,  bequeathing  her  fortune 
to  CardimU  Azzolini.  She  was  interred  in  tho 
church  of  St.  Peter,  and  over  her  remains  a  mag- 
nificent monument  boars  a  long  inscription,  id- 
thougli  she  had  expressed  a  wish  to  have  these 
snnplo  words:  Vixit  Christina  annas  LXIIL 
Tier  collections  of  art  were  sold  and  scattered 
about  the  world;  000  precious  MSS.  are  in  tho 
Vatican,  and  tlie  most  vahia])le  of  lier  paintings 
were  removed  in  1722  to  Paris,  having  been 
bought  by  tlie  duke  of  Orleans,  regent  of  France. 
She  left  some  writings  (collected  and  published 
by  Archenholtz  in  his  memoirs  of  her  life,  4  vols. 
4to.,  1751),  which,  says  Geijer,  exhibit  a  soul 
anient  and  untamed  by  years,  striving  in  all 
things  after  the  extreme  and  the  supreme,  but 
submitting  at  last.  "  The  feminine  virtues,"  he 
adds  in  conclusion,  "  which  she  despised,  avenge 
themselves  upon  her  good  name ;  yet  was  she 
better  than  her  reputation."  See  Geijer's  Seen- 
tka  Follrts  Jfiittoria;  I^coml)e*s  llistoire  de 
Christine^  and  D'Alembert's  Memoires  tt  rs- 
/Uxions  sur  Christina,  rcine  de  la  Suede  (l^th 
cf  these  are  based  upon  tho  memoirs  of  Archen- 
holtz); Catteau-Calleville^s  Histoire  de  Chris- 
tine, reine  de  la  Suede;  Grauert's  Christine, 
Koniginn  von  Schitcd^n^  vnd  ihr  Hof  (2  vols., 
Bonn,  1838-'42);  and  the  works  of 'Bay le  and 
Voltaire. 

ClIUISTMAS  (Christ  and  mass),  a  festival  of 
the  Christian  church,  observed  on  Deo.  25,  as 
tho  anniversary  of  the  birth  of  the  Saviour.  Its 
institution  is  attribute<l  by  the  decretal  letters 
to  Pope  Telesphorus,  who  died  A.  I>.  13f^,  and 
througtiout  the  sul»se<iuent  history  of  the  church 
it  has  been  one  of  the  most  noted  of  Christian 
solemnities.  At  first  it  was  the  most  movable 
of  tho  Christian  festive  days,  often  confounded 
with  tho  Eiiiphany,  and '  celebrated  by  the 
eastern  churches  in  the  montlis  <*f  April  and 
May.  In  tho  4th  century  the  urgency  of  St. 
Cyril  of  Jerusalem  obtained  from  P<»pe  Julius  I. 
an  onler  fnr  an  investigation  to  Ikj  made  con- 
cerning the  day  of  Christ's  nativity.  The  re- 
sult of  inquiry  by  the  theologians  of  tho  East 
and  the  West  was  an  agreement  upon  the  25th 
of  I)ecemlK?r.  The  chief  grounds  for  the  de- 
cision were  tho  tables  of  the  censors  in  tho 
archives  of  Kome;  and  althougli,  in  the  opinion 
of  some  of  the  fatlien,  there  was  not  authcntio 


proof  of  the  identification  of  the  day,  yv 
cisiun  was  imifonnly  accepted,  and  ft 
time  the  nativity  has  been  celebrated 
out  the  church  on  the  same  day.     It 
been  a  common  tradition  that  Christ 
about  the  middle  of  the  night.     The  i 
Roman  Catholic  ctmntries  of  m^herinir 
maa  day  by  the  celebration  of  3  i 
midnight,  the  2d  at  early  dawn,  ouu 
tlie  morning,  dates  from  the  6th  centv 
day  was  considered  in  the  double 
a  holy  commemoration  and  a  cheerfa! 
and  was  acconlingly  distinguished 
tion,  by  vacation  from  business,  and 
ment.  Daring  the  middle  ages  it  wai  c 
by  the  gay  fantastic  sj^ectacle  of  dram 
teries  and  moralities,  perft>nned  by  p 
in  grotesque  masks  and  singular  costi 
scenery   usually  represented    an    ibi; 
cradle,  surrounded  by  the  Virgin  Mar 
Joseph,  by  bulls'  heads,  cherubs,  eastc 
and  manifold  ornaments.   The  cu^ti»ra  < 
canticles  at  Christm&s,  cnlled  camls,  y 
called  the  songs  of  the  sheidierds  at  th< 
Christ,  dates  from  tho  time  when  tlie 
people  ceased  to  understand  Ijitin.  Tk 
and  lower  clergy  often  joined  with  the 
in  carolling,  and  the  songs  were  enli 
dances  and  by  the  music  of  tamituim 
violins,  and  organs.     Fathers,   motli 
and  daughters  mingled  tugether  in  U 
if  in  the  night,  each  bearing  in  his  hai 
ed  wax  taper.     Many  collect  it  his 
made  of  these  niiive  metlia^val  ckt% 
filled  the  hours  between  the  noctonu 
and  which  sometimes  took  the  place  i 
in  the  churches.    Of  perhaj»9  the  old 
collections,  only  a  sinj^le  leaf  rem« 
ing  2  carols,  preserved  in  the  lit  id] 
in  a  volume  of  *^  Christmaatse  Can^Lvi^ 
by  Wynkin  de  Worde  in  1521.     Darii 
published  a  volume  of   '*  Ancient  i 
Carols,"  with  the  tunes  to  which  t 
formerly  sung  in  England,  and  Will 
made   a   more   complete    CMllectiokt 
1833).     The  carril.i  of  the  ^Velsh  are  • 
cclel)rated,  and  their  Ljfyr  Carola^  • 
Carols)    contains  66,    and  their 
CymrH  (Anthology  of  Wales) coutai 
German  carols  were  collecte«l    b> 
(Grutz,  1853),  and  (»ne  of  the  be-t  of  1 
editions  of  French  carols  (notU)  was 
at  Poitiers  in  1824.     During  the  last 
ce<ling  Chrittmas  it  is  still  the  custom 
brian  minstrels  to  descend  from  the  B 
to  Naples  and  Home,  saluting,  the  sfarii 
virgin  motlier  with  their   wild  i 
the  poetical  notion  of  clieerinff  1 
birth-time  of  lier  infant   at   the  , 
(^hristmas.      In  a    ]>ic:ure  of  the  um 
Ikiqthael  ho  has  intnMlucetl  a  shepl 
door  playing  on  a  si»rt  of  bairpipe.    Pn 
to  Christmas  tho  Ik'IIs  are  ning  at  d 
night  throughout  England  and  the  \ 
and  after  the  solemn  celebration  of  tbo 
which  the  chnrchea  in  Franco  and  It^ 
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Dined,  it  Is  usual  for  the  revellen  to 
oolli^ioa  (rSveiUon),  that  they  may 

)  to  SDstain  the  fatigues  of  the 

the  revels  of  the  Ohristmas 

i««w  so-called  feasts  of  fools  and  of 

3116  saturnalia,  which  were  some- 

i  "  December  liberties/'  in  which 

serious  was  burlesqued,  inferiors 

thdr  superiors,  great  men  becom- 

le,  and  which  illustrate  the  prone- 

to  occasionally  reverse  the  order 

1  ridicule  its  decencies. — ^In  the 

cts  of  Germany  and  the  north 

/urutmas  is  often  called  the  ^^  chil- 

■1/'  and  Ohristmas  eve  is  devoted 

esents,  especially  between  parents 

.and  brothers  and  sisters,  by  means 

bed  Ohristmas  tree.    A  large  yew 

KSted  in  one  of  the  parlors  lighted 

and  hung  with  manifold  gifts, 

apples,  nuts,  playthings,  and  orna- 

h  of  these  is  marked  with  the 

person  for  whom  it  is  intended, 

Uie  name  of  the  donor,  and  when 

lly  party  is  assembled,  the  pres* 

Ibated  around  the  room  ao- 
I        labels,  amid  joyfUl  acclama- 

utulations.    A  more  sober  scene 

wie  mother  takes  this  occasion  to 

r  to  the  daughters,  and  the  father 

what  has  been  observed  most 

r  and  what  most  faulty  in  their 

y,  and  still  in  some  of  the 

w*  North  Grermany,  the  pres- 

r  cul  the  parents  were  sent  to  some 

to,  in  high  buskins,  a  white  robe, 
itn  enormous  flax  wig,  becoming 
of  children,  known  as  Knecht  JSu- 
Brom  house  to  house,  is  received 
Its  with  great  pomp  and  reverence, 
I  children,  and  bestows  the  intend- 

I     m  according  to  the  character 

irom  the  parents  after  severe 

k  ueautiful  poem  of  Hebel,  Christ- 

rates  the  German  ceremonies  on 

re. — ^It  is  an  old  Swedish  tradition, 

the  history  of  Glaus,  archbishop 

at  the  festival  of  Ohristmas  the 
tii  the  cold  northern  parts  are 
id  strangely  metamorphosed  into 
1  that  a  huge  multitude  of  them 

It  an  appointed  place  daring  the 

80  fiercely  against  mankind  and 
&«»  not  fierce  by  nature,  that  the 
of  that  country  suffer  more  from 
I  than  ever  they  do  from  natural 
ristmas  has  always  been  at  once 
omestic^  and  merry-making  festival 
equally  for  every  rank  and  every 
dvels  used  to  begin  on  Ohristmas 
itinued  often  till  Oandlemas  (Feb. 
r  being  a  holiday  till  twelfth-night 
1  the  houses  of  the  nobles  a  "  lord 
or  "  abbot  of  unreason,"  was  ap- 
me  office  was  ^^  to  make  the  rarest 
delight  the  beholder,"  and  whose 


dominion  lasted  from  ^'An-haHow  eve^'  (Oct 
81)  till  Oandlemas  day.  The  larder  was  filled 
with  capons,  hens,  turkeys,  geese,  ducks,  beef, 
mutton,  pork,  pies,  puddings,  nuts,  plums,  sugar, 
and  honey.  The  Italians  have  the  following 
proverb :  *^  He  has  more  business  than  English 
ovens  at  Ohristmas."  The  tenants  were  enter- 
tained at  the  hall;  and  the  lord  of  the  manor 
and  his  family  encouraged  every  art  oondocive 
to  mirth. 

On  ChrlBtniM  eve  the  b«ns  were  rang ; 
On  Christmas  eve  the  maas  wae  tang; 
That  only  nl|^t,  in  all  the  year, 
Saw  the  stoled  prioet  the  chalice  rear. 
Then  opened  wide  the  haron^s  hidl. 
To  TaasaL  tenant,  serf,  and  all ; 
Power  laid  his  rod  of  rule  aside^ 
And  ceremony  doffed  his  pride. 
The  heir,  with  roses  In  his  shoM, 
That  night  might  villago  partner  chooMi 
All  hailed,  with  nnoontrolled  delight 
And  general  Tolce,  the  happy  night 
That  to  the  cottage,  as  the  crown, 
Broaght  tidings  of  salvation  down. 
EnglMid  was  merry  England  when 
Old  Christmas  hrought  his  soorts  again. 
TTwaa  Christmas  hroach'd  the  migEUest  ale  ; 
*Twa8  Christmas  told  the  merriest  tale; 
A  Chilstmas  gambol  oft  would  cheer 
▲  poor  man'a  neart  throogh  half  the  year. 

A  glowing  fire,  made  of  great  logs,  the  princi- 
pal of  which  was  termed  &e  yule  Tog,  or  Ohrist- 
mas block,  which  might  be  burnt  till  Oandle- 
mas eve,  kept  out  the  severity  of  the  weather ; 
and  the  abundance  was  shared  amid  mu«c, 
conjuring,  riddles,  hot  cockles,  fool-plough, 
snap-dragon,  jokes,  laughter,  repartees,  forfeits, 
and  dances.  The  generous  wassail  bowls  and 
bowls  of  punch  never  failed  to  bring  tumultuous 
ioys.  The  favorite  and  first  dish  on  Ohristmas 
day  was  a  soused  boar's  head,  which  was  borne 
to  the  principal  table  with  ^eat  state  and  so- 
lemnity, "upon  a  silver  platter,  with  min- 
str^ye."  There  is  a  tradition  that  this  custom 
originated  at  Queen's  college,  Oxford,  in  com- 
memoration of  the  valor  of  a  student,  who, 
while  on  a  walk  reading  Aristotle,  being  sud- 
denly attacked  by  a  furious  wild  boar,  rammed 
the  volume  Into  the  throat  of  the  aggressor,  cry- 
ing GrcBcum  est  till  he  had  fairly  cholM  the 
beast  to  death.  It  was  long  observed  in  the 
Ohristmas  festivities  of  the  inns  of  court,  and  it 
is  still  retained  at  Queen's  college,  where  the 
dish  is  brought  in  to  the  chant  of  an  old  half- 
Latin  ditty : 

caput  apri  d^ero 
Headens  laudsn  Iktmino, 
The  bore's  head  in  hande  bring  I, 
With  gardlandcs  gay  and  roeemazy, 
I  pray  yoa  all  synge  merely, 
Qui  ettU  ilk  etmvMo, 

The  common  custom  of  decking  the  hoases 
and  churches  at  Ohristmas  with  evergreens  is 
derived  from  ancient  druid  practices.  It  was 
an  old  belief  that  sylvan  spirits  might  fiock  to 
the  evergreens,  and  remain  unnipped  by  frost 
till  a  milder  season.  The  holly,  ivy,  rose- 
mary, bays,  laurel,  and  mistletoe  furnished 
the  favorite  trimmings,  which  were  not  re- 
moved till  Oandlemas.  Ohaplets  of  these  were 
also  worn  about  the  head,  a  practice  to  which 
the  phrases  to  ^  lass  under  the  rose,"  to  ^  whis- 
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per  under  tlie  mistlotoo,'^  are  allugions.  In  old 
cliiircli  calendars  Christinas  eve  is  inarke<l :  Tern- 
pli  exomantur  {tLdom  tho  temples;.  Holly  and 
ivy  still  remain  in  England  tlio  most  esteemed 
Christmas  evergreens,  though  at  the  two  univer- 
aitics  tho  windows  of  tho  colle<;o  chapels  aro 
decked  with  laurel.  It  was  an  old  English  su- 
perstition that  on  Christmas  eve  tho  oxen  were 
always  found  on  their  knees,  as  in  an  attitude 
of  devotion,  and  that  after  tho  change  from  old 
to  new  stylo  they  continued  to  do  this  only  on 
the  eve  of  old  Christmas  day.  This  was  derived 
from  a  prevalent  luedisDval  notion  that  an  ox 
and  an  ass  which  wero  present  at  the  nativity 
fell  upon  their  knees  in  a  sup]>liant  ])osture,  as 
appears  from  numerous  prints  and  from  tho 
Latin  p<K*m  of  Snnnazarius  in  the  loth  century. 
It  was  an  ancient  tradition,  alluded  to  by  Shake- 
Bpeare,  that  midnight  spirits  forsake  tho  earth 
and  go  to  their  own  confines  at  tho  crowing  of 
the  cock,  and  that 

Evar  *mln8t  that  ncason  comes  ^ 

TThoreln  our  Pavlour's  liirth  is  rolrbrate*!, 

lliU  binl  of  <kiwDinK  »in)(i>th  all  night  long; 

And  then,  thoy  say.  no  npliit  stirs  abroaiU 

Tho  nijchta  aro  whulo»nme ;  then  no  i*lttn«'t  strikes ; 

No  &iry  taken,  nor  witch  hath  jMiwcr  tu  churm, 

t>o  hallowvd  and  so  gracious  is  tho  tlino. 

Thero  was  a  famous  hawthorn  in  tho  church- 
yard of  Glastonbury  abbey,  which  always  bud- 
ded on  the  24th  and  blossoine<l  on  the  25th  of 
Dec.  After  the  chango  of  stylo  it  was  observed 
that  it  blossomed  on  Jan.  5,  which  would  have 
been  Cliristmas  day  O.  S.  It  is  said  that  slips 
from  this  thorn  aro  preserved  wliich  blossom  on 
Jan.  5  to  tho  present  time.  Near  Raleigh  thero 
is  a  valley  said  to  havo  been  Ciiused  centuries 
ago  by  an  earthquake  which  swallowed  up  a 
whole  village  and  a  church.  It  was  formerly 
a  custom  for  peoplo  to  assemble  here  on 
Christmas  morning,  to  li:»ten  to  the  ringing  of 
the  IkjIIs  of  the  church  beneath  them.  The 
Christmas  celebrations  in  England  liave  lost 
their  primitive  boisterous  character,  tho  gam- 
bols and  carols  are  nearly  gone  by,  and  family 
reunions  and  evergreen  trimmings  are  nearly  aU 
that  remain  of  tho  various  rough  merrimenta 
which  used  to  mark  the  festival.  The  last  mem- 
orable apiM)intment  of  a  lord  of  misrule  was 
in  1G27,  when  he  liad  come  to  be  denominated 
**  a  grand  captaino  of  mlsohiefe."'  Tho  iKK'ms  of 
llerrick  contain  many  descriptions  of  old  Eng- 
lish Christmas  celebrations.  —  In  the  United 
States,  since  the  Puritans  wero  at  first  stern  op- 
ponents of  Christm:is  pastimes,  the  day  has 
been  less  generally  celebrated  in  New  Englaml 
than  in  tho  middle  and  southern  states.  It  has 
been  made  a  legal  holiday  in  some  of  the 
states,  and  is  usually  observed  by  a  religious 
fiervico  and  by  making  ]>resents,  and  not  unfre- 
ijuently  by  trimming  liouses  and  churches  with 
evergreens,  and  by  imitating  tho  German  custom 
of  Ciirisitmas  trees. 

ClIKISTMAS,  Hexrt,  an  English  clerg3rman, 
author,  and  editor,  boni  in  Taunton,  co.  of  Som* 
erset,  England,  in  1806.  At  an  early  age  he  en- 
tered Cambridge  nniverslty,  and  i^er  taking 


Lis  bachelor's  degree,  he  loogfat  and  n 
orders  in  the  church  of  England.    The  **  < 
of  England  Quarterly  Keview^*  wa^  at 
ing,  placed  under  his  charge,  and  mxa 
one  of  the  leading  represent  at  ive«  uf 
cliurchism.     The   monthly  'MSritifih   ( 
man  "  was  also  placed  under  the  edit 
pervision  of  Mr.  Christmas.     He  wwi 
some  time,  one  of  those  who  orif! 
famous  Camden  society  of  CaTnbrid;^^.  i 
several  years  the  ** Critic*' and  the'"' 
Journal'*  received  a  stated  letter  eoc 
him,  and  tlie  '*  Chnrch  and  State  Gaz 
owes  much  to  his  aid.    His  publi&bcv 
are  numerous  and  ufton  a  variety  of  U 
travels,  antiquities,  moral  philoNtphy,  ] 
and  biography.   His  "  Echoes  of  the  Uni 
''Cradle    of  tho  Twin  Giants,*'  a  life 
poleon  III.,  a  memoir  of  the  late  czar  ) 
J.,  and  a  biography  of  the  sultan  Abdul 
are  among  his  principal  publications.    A 
ed  librarian  of  Sion  college,  Ix)ndoD 
was    forced  to  relinqnish  many  of  hi 
literary  labors;   but  ho  im]raired  hb 
and  next  travelled  in  Spain   and  thmi 
south  of  Europe  to  Turkey  in  Asia. 
doe,  the  authoress,  and  Risk  Allah  Effenu 
in  his  eastern  travels.    The  '*  Church  < 
land  Quarterly  Ke\iew,"  liaving  ptSM 

e»rarily  into  the  hands  of  another,  revi 
r.  Christmas  in  1855,  with  whom  it 
mains.    The  royal  society  of  literacure.  ] 
instituted  in  1856  a  profcssorehip  of  h 
archffiology,  and  conferred  the  cb      uj 
Christmas. 

CIIRISTOPHE,  Ekxri,  kingof  Havti, 
the  island  of  Grenada,  Oct.  6,  1707,       i 
own  hand,  Oct.  8,  1820.    The  aco 
youth  aro  conflicting,  some  relating  uuu 
brought  as  a  slave  to  St.  Domingo  at  tb 
12,  and  was  employ e<l  by  his  master  as 
which  business  he  afterword  followed 
Ilaytien  ;  others  say  that  he  fought  in  thu 
ican  war  of  indei>endence,  was  wounde 
vannah,  and  subsequently  went  to  St.  Di 
where  he  soon  found  employment  as  an  i 
on  a  plantation.  "NVhen  the  agitation  o 
which  resulted  in  tho  massacre  of  1 
and  the  independence  of  the  black  TmM 
tophe  distinguislie<l  himself   by  actir 
boldness.    His  bravery  commenced  hin 
notice  of  Toussaint  L*Ouverture.  who  g 
a  commission  aa  brigadier-genernl,  and  i 
ed  him  to  quell  an  insurrection  in  the  a 
]>rovince  of  the  island.     Succet«lul  in 
was  appointed  governor  of  t!io  ]»roT 
when  the  French  under  Leclerc  »ubj 
part  of  the  island,  he  and  Dessolines  m 
clared  outlaws.    When  Toussaint  was* 
tho  French,  Christophe  and  I>cssali] 
headed  a  rebellion,  and  l>ef(>re  theckiM 
succeeded  in  driving  the  French  from 
I>uring  tho  brief  ailministmtion  of  D 
Christophe  was  general-in-chicf  of 
and  at  his  death,  in  1807,  was  aoD 
dent  for  life  by  an  assembljr  oon^ 
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HiftieD.  Tlie  people  of  the  sonthern  portion 
of  the  i»lan<l^  however,  preferred  Potion,  and 
noQ  after  organized  a  repablic  of  which  he  was 
ippoioted  president.  A  civil  war  ensued  be- 
tveen  the  two  chiefs,  which  continued  for  11 
jtuu  In  1811  Christophe  followed  the  exam- 
ple of  Xapoleon,  and  abolishing  the  republican 
Sernment,  cansed  himself  to  be  proclaimed 
gof  Ilajti,  under  the  title  of  Henri  I.j  and 
iigaoized  a  hereditary  monarchy  and  nobility. 
B$  promulgated  a  code  which,  though  based  on 
tkeeode  Napoleon,  was  not  a  servile  copy,  but 
w«  adapted  to  the  wants  of  the  people.  Mean- 
tioe  the  defection  of  some  of  his  adherents 
nmd  the  jealousy  and  cruelty  which  seemed 
■bennt  in  his  nature,  and  did  much  to  alienate 
tbe  affections  of  his  people.  In  general,  how- 
mr,  lus  measures  were  Judicious,  but  the  mild 
nd  pacific  sway  of  Potion,  and  his  successor 
fiofer,  was  far  more  agreeable  to  the  indolent 
ad  peace-loving  negroes  than  the  stern  rule  of 
Chivtophe.  The  number  and  activity  of  the 
■ileoDtents  increased,  till  finally  the  army  he- 
me infected,  and  even  tlie  king^s  body  guard 
lentofer  to  Boyer.  Irritated  at  this,  and  de- 
tauned  not  to  be  the  prisoner  and  sport  of 
UifMs,  he  shot  himself. — His  eldest  son,  Fer- 
£aand,  had  been  sent  as  a  hostage  to  France 
Vj  Geoeral  Leclorc,  and  died  there  in  a  hospital, 
ffii  td  ion,  Jacques  Victor  Henri,  was  killed 
bf  tlie  insurgents  a  few  days  after  his  father's 
deitL  A  pension  was  conferred  on  the  widow 
cf  Christophe,  the  ex-queen  Mario  Louise,  but 
tbe  enmity  of  the  people  caused  her  to  leave 
fisr  England.  Subsequentlv  she  travelled  in 
Gtrroany  and  Italy,  and  took  up  her  abode  in 
FiM  with  one  of  her  daughters. 

CHRISTOPHER,  duke  of  WQrtembei-g,  a 
Plrote^tant  prince  of  the  10th  century,  born  May 
IS,  lolo,  died  Dec.  28,  1568.  At  the  time  of 
Itti  birth  the  duchy  of  his  father  Ulric  was  in  a 
wry  unsettled  condition.  In  a  little  more  than 
4  pars  the  confederated  Swabian  cities  expel- 
U  Ulric  from  his  principality,  transferred  the 
^olradom  to  the  house  of  Austria,  and  removed 
Christopher  to  Vienna.  When  Solyman  be- 
gged that  city,  Christopher  was  well  nigh 
■idea  Turkish  i)risoner.  But  Charles  V.,  foar- 
ief  bim  more  than  his  father,  resolved  to  shut 
bim  np  in  a  monastery,  and  for  this  purpose 
<idered  bim  in  1532  to  Spain.  Christopher, 
Ceding  an  opportunity  to  escape,  fied  to  Bavaria, 
•here  his  uncle,  the  reigning  duke,  together 
wiibthe  hmdgravc  of  Ilesse,  took  up  his  cause, 
ttd  that  of  his  father ;  and  when  unsuccessful 
by  entreaty,  recourse  was  had  to  arras,  which, 
J*^Qph  the  secret  aid  of  the  French  king 
Fttadj  L,  and  ii  sudden  sortie  on  tbe  Austrians 
»^Uuf«n,  May  13,  1534,  resulted  in  the  resto- 
'*tion  of  Ulric  to  liis  duchy.  Christopher  suc- 
f**ded  to  the  dukedom  on  the  death  of  his  father 
2J^.  and  set  himself  about  establishing  the  re- 
"fnied  religion  in  his  province.  Instead,  how- 
•^<f,  of  seizing  the  church  property,  and  devot- 
^it  to  his  own  use,  or  dividing  it  among  his 
**lea,  like  many  Protestant  princes  of  his  day, 


he  constituted  of  it  a  fund  called  the  ^  Wtlrtem- 
berg  church  property,"  out  of  the  proceeds  of 
which  were  supported  all  the  public  schools  of 
the  duchy,  the  university  of  TtXbingen.  and  a 
variety  of  other  public  establishments.  The  duke 
also  enlarged  the  liberties  of  the  people,  and 
gave  them  a  code  of  laws.  See  Pfister's  Herzog 
Christoph^  aus  grosstentheiU  ungedruchten  Quel- 
len  (TQbingen,  1819). 

CHRISTOPHER,  Saint  a  samt  of  the  early 
church,  was  beheaded  in  tne  year  250,  in  the 
persecution  which  the  emperor  Decins  carried 
on  against  the  Christians.  Some  writers  have 
alleged  that  no  such  person  as  this  saint  ever 
lived ;  but  the  Bollandists  and  other  learned 
critics,  while  they  seem  inclined  not  to  give 
credence  to  the  many  legends  which  are  connect- 
ed with  him,  yet  maintain  that  he  existed,  al- 
though very  little  is  known  about  his  history. 

CHRISTOPULOS,  Athanasiob,  a  modern 
Greek  poet,  born  ic  Macedonia  in  1772,  died 
Jan.  29,  1847.  Ho  passed  the  greater  part  of 
his  lifb  in  Constantinople,  where  he  was  styled 
the  Anacreon  of  modem  Greece.  He  com« 
posed  a  grammar,  wrote  dramas,  and  translated 
the  Iliad  into  modem  Greek.  His  poems  are 
popular  throughout  Greece. 

CHROMATIC,  in  music,  proceeding  by  semi- 
tones. 

CHROMATICS,  that  branch  of  optics  which 
treats  of  the  mathematical  relations  of  colors. 
White  light  may  be  compared  to  a  full  chord 
in  music,  containing  all  the  notes  in  the  octave, 
but  the  comparison  must  not  be  insisted  on  too 
dosely.  By  refraction  through  a  prism,  the 
colors  may  be  separated  more  or  less  perfectly. 
This  separation  of  colors  by  refraction  takes 
place  in  nature  by  means  of  rain-drops,  produ- 
cing the  parti-colored  rainbow,  or  by  means  of 
minute  snow-crystals,  producing  halos.  By  ex- 
periment, refraction  can  be  produced  in  a  great 
variety  of  ways,  and  the  different  colors  of  white 
light  can  also  be  brought  out  by  other  means 
tlian  refraction.  The  mean  distance  between  2 
waves  in  a  ray  of  light  is  .0000225  of  an  inch. 
This  distance  in  violet-colored  rays  is  .0000167, 
and  in  red  rays  .0000266.  To  chromatics  also 
belongs  the  discussion  of  the  phenomena  of 
polarization  and  double  refraction.  These  phe- 
nomena depend  upon  the  form  of  the  wave  of 
light,  and  the  direction  of  the  motion  in  that 
wave,  the  wave  itself  always  going  in  a  straight 
line.  It  is  in  these  most  minute  and  subtile 
optical  investigations  that  the  undulatory  theory 
of  light  has  achieved  its  highest  triumphs. 

CHROMIUM,  Chkome  (Gr.  xP«/*«i  color),  a 
metal  so  named  from  its  tendency  to  impart 
beautiful  colors  to  its  compounds.  It  was  dis- 
covered by  Vauquelin  in  1797,  who  separated 
it  from  the  red  chromate  of  lead  of  Siberia.  It 
is  a  metal  resembling  platinum  in  appearance, 
having  a  white  color  with  a  shade  of  yellow. 
It  is  very  brittle,  so  as  to  be  easily  pulverized, 
and  is  also  very  infusible  and  not  readily  acted 
upon  by  acids,  except  the  hydrofluoric.  It  is 
hard  enough  to  scratch  glass,  or  even,  as  stated 
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by  M.  St.  Clair  Dovillc,  to  cut  it  liko  diamond. 
Its  specific  gravity  is  6.5  to  6.0,  und  its  cquivn- 
lent  nainber  28.  Fused  with  iilkiiline  tluxes,  it 
is  oxidized  and  converted  into  cliroiiiic  arid. 
Different  methods  are  fnven  for  obtaiuin<x  it,  tlie 
6im])lcst  of  which  is  by  reducing  tiiu  oxido  at 
an  inteiisk'ly  hijjfh  heat  with  powdered  ehar- 
c<ta1;  or  the  chloride  made  into  a  paste  with 
oil,  and  hij^hly  lit-atcd  in  a  crucible  lined  with 
charcoal  and  well  covered,  may  be  more  easily 
retlnced.  The  metal  has  no  i)articular  interest 
or  importance  except  in  its  com])uunds.  It 
forms  5  ditFerent  combinations  with  ox>>ren,  of 
which  the  sesfpiioxido  (»r  green  oxide  (Cfj  i)^) 
and  tlio  jK^roxide  (Cr  Oj)  are  the  most  im- 
portant. Tlio  foniier  is  a  beautiful  {rrt-on-col- 
ored  ]H)wder,  its  sliades  incresLsinj^  in  inten»itv 
according  to  tlio  lieat  to  wliich  it  is  exposcHl. 
When  heated  nearly  to  redness,  it  exhibits  the 
same  ]>eculiarity  as  zirconia,  becoming  ignited 
and  glowing  like  tinder.  It  U  then  insoliiblo 
in  acids,  but  its  solubility  is  rc-tored  by  fusing 
with  an  alkaline  tlux.  It  imparts  a  beautiful 
emerald  green  color  to  borax  and  other  glassy 
substances  with  whicli  it  is  moltud,  and  the 
color  of  the  emerald  itself  is  owing  to  its  ad- 
mixture. It  is  one  of  tlic  ft-w  colors  used  for 
porcelain  that  l>ear  the  Iiigh  heat  recpiircd  in 
baking  it.  Alone,  it  gives  shades  of  green; 
combined  with  100  parts  of  jKjroxideof  tin  and 
38  of  chalk,  it  form^*  the  col«)r  used  for  iMircolain 
known  as  English  pink.  Various  ])roces'4es  are 
given  for  obtaining  this  oxide,  as  by  CMlrining 
the  chromato  of  mercury  at  a  red  heat,  or  by 
boiling  a  solution  of  bichromate  of  potash  with 
sugar  or  oxalic  acid  and  hydrondoric  a<'id. 
The  cliromic  acid  parts  with  a  |M)rtion  of  its 
oxygen  to  convert  tlie  sugar  or  oxalic  acid  into 
carbonic  acid,  and  the  green  oxido  of  chrome 
produced  is  taken  up  by  the  hydrochloric  acid. 
From  til  is  it  is  precipitated  as  a  hydrate  by 
aTumonia.  The  liydrate  is  a  bulky  green  ih>w- 
der.  Tlio  8es<|uioxide  occurs  in  nature  com- 
bined with  protoxide  of  iron,  alumina,  and 
silica,  in  the  mineral  known  as  chromic  iron, 
and  from  this  the  supplies  of  chrome  used  in 
the  arts  are  obtained.  It  is  f<»und  in  many 
localities  in  the  UnitCMl  States,  disseminated 
tlirough  tlie  8er|>entine  rwks.  At  the  Bare 
Hills,  near  Halthnore,  it  has  long  been  protir- 
aMy  worked  and  exported  to  Kngbmd.  Tiio 
English  market,  which  consumes  alxmt  2.0(;0 
tons  annually,  is  supplietl  from  this  source,  and 
from  the  Shetlainl  islands,  and  I>rontheitn  in 
Kurway.  The  Baltimore  ore  yields  from  40  to 
60  per  cent,  of  the  oxide,  i'lie  peroxide,  or 
chromic  acid,  is  obtained  in  acicular  crystals 
of  beautiful  ruby  red  color,  which  deli«|Ues<»e 
on  exposure  to  the  air,  and  im  being  heate<l 
become  alnutst  blai'k.  At  a  red  heat  they  are 
decomi)oseil,  being  converttnl  by  the  escape  <if 
oxygen  into  sewpiioxide.  The  solar  rays  effect 
this  change  u|M)n  the  solution  when  a  piece  of 
linen  saturated  with  the  liquid  is  exposed  to 
t!ifm.  Water  dissolves  the  acid  readily,  and 
bceomes  of  a  deep  yellow  brown.    Tho  solu- 


tion has  a  soar  metallic  taste,  and  t 
skin  yellow.  The  readiness  with  * 
parts  with  oxygen  renders  it  a  UMrfu] 
agent  in  chemical  operations.  It  also 
bleaching  properties,  which  le:id  to 
used  as  a  substitute  for  ehlorine  in  to 
of  calico  printing.  Different  prc»cei» 
taining  this  acid  are  in  n>e ;  |»crhapA 
is  that  of  Mr.  Warinu'ton.  A  cold 
solution  of  bichromate  of  )iota»h 
with  from  1(  to  U  times  the  qu 
pure  concentnited  sulphuric  acid.  ' 
tare  becomes  hot,  and  is  then  allowec 
The  chromic  acid  separates  in  brilli 
matic  crystals,  whirh,  taken  from  tl 
are  drained  n]M)n  a  ])iece  of  jNirMiis 
ware,  the  air  being  excluded  by  anot 
])laced  upon  them. — ('hn)mates  are  tL 
chromic  acid.  The  native  *'re4l  lead 
chromato  ot  lead,  containing  til. 71  |fei 
chromic  acid  and  CS.^tl  per  eent.  uf 
occurs  in  beautiful  hyarinth-red  a 
some  of  the  gold  mines  of  Brazil  and 
but  tho  artilicial  comjMiimd  is  the  mat 
in  the  arts,  prepored  by  inixing  chn 
potash  with  a  Miluble  i.iilt  ot  lead.  Tl 
preci[)itate,  which  f:ill>,  U  the  chroma 
(Tb  O,  Cr  Oa),  <»r  ehrome  veMow.  Mi 
Prus.<«ian  blue,  it  makes  rhr<»me  gn 
chr4jmate  and  bichromate  of  pot.*i^li,  n 
largely  used  by  the  calico  jirii.ters,  are 
fr«>m  the  native  chromic  imn.  IL 
duced  to  powder,  mixinl  with  i  i 
of  nitrate  of  potash,  and  subjected  fc 
hours  to  u  (•trong  heat.  The  ^4liuble 
extracted  by  wji>hing  with  water,  an^ 
cess  is  re|»eated  until  the  f>re  is  entirel 

J»osed.  On  eva]ii>rating  t!ie  wa^hingi 
ow  crystals  (»f  chromate  of  pota>h  an 
These  are  obrupie  4-sided  priszns,  U 
by  4-si<K-d  ])yramid'*,  of  spec  ill  c  pni' 
They  consist  <if  52  parts  of  chromic  ac 
of  potash.  The  salt  is  inst>luble  in  ak 
is  Very  soluble  in  boiling  water.  AIm 
is  taken  up  to  2  of  the  water  at  t;0\ 
ing  ])roperty  is  so  poweri'ul  thai  1  par 
perceptible  VeUow  culor  to  4< ',<"«)  of  « 
is  used  in  chemical  analyMS  as  a  lest  1 
lead,  biMnuth,  mercury,  and  t'or  other 
It  is  fre(]uently  adulterated  with  sul 
])0tjish,  which,  being  is<»iiiorpl;Mus  wit 
be  introduceil  in  any  jiroportion  with* 
ing  the  crystalline  form.  I'he  prcM 
hul])hate  is  detected  by  the  addition  ' 
drops  of  nitrate  of  bjir\te*  in  tlieMiloii 
cated  with  nitric  aciil. — ^The  lidinimui 
.'ish  is  obtaine<l  in  fine  large  omi'ge  cr 
rectangubir  or  wpiare  pris-m-.  lis 
gravity  is  1  9S.  Water  dis>»«lve»  | 
weight  and  acijuires  nrlil  reaction, 
tained  by  taking  up  ]  of  the  jkH 
chroniate  by  an  aciil.  a^  .nci-tic  or  bu 
as  has  been  long  practi>rd.  it  may  b« } 
directly  from  the  chromic  inm  by  mi: 
with  «iuii'klhno  or  chalk  and  eX{H»«inp 
intense  heat  in  a  furnace.    It  U  then 
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bkt  water,  aod  oonrerted  into  bichromate  by 
the  addition  of  a  salt  of  potash.  Its  chomioal 
iicnala  is  KG  2Cr  O3.  It  contains  in  100 
MrU68.4  of  chromic  acid  and  31.6  of  potash, 
liehrouiate  of  potash  is  used  in  immense  quan- 
tities bjr  the  calico  printers. — The  variety  of 
eoton  which  may  be  obtained  from  the  namer- 
m  oonibinatious  of  chromium,  and  the  per- 
MDMit  quality  of  many  of  them,  give  great 
jBtemt  to  tliis  substance ;  and  the  full  benefits 
Hut  may  be  derived  from  it  are  probably  very  far 
from  being  yet  appreciated.  Some  compounds 
d  this  cliaracter  have  been  lately  discovered 
^Prot  A.  £.  Eaton,  of  New  York,  and  have 
MQ  successfully  applied  to  the  printing  of 
bisk  notes.  The  colors  powerfully  resisted  the 
nrioos  agents  that  might  be  employed  to  re- 
BOTe  them ;  but  the  extremely  sharp  and  hard 
Mtare  of  the  powders,  to  whatever  degree  of 
iDODess  they  were  reduced,  was  found  to  have 
IB  iqiorious  effect  in  rapidly  wearing  the  costly 
tied  plates.  The  new  combinations  were  dis- 
oormd  in  the  course  of  experiments  made  for 
themirpose  of  devising  a  practicable  method 
of  obtaining  the  chromate  of  magnesia,,  a  com- 
fwad  then  already  known.  They  consist  of 
the  lesqaioxide  united  with  different  bases,  and 
the  series  may  be  represented  by  the  general 
fonaoli,  RO,  Org  O3.  They  are  produced  by  the 
doable  Composition  of  bichromate  of  potash 
tad  the  sulphates  of  the  different  bases,  using  an 
endfalent  of  each.  The  decomi>osition  is  effect- 
id  aft  a  red  heat  in  crucibles,  the  sulphate  of 
potssh  produced  in  the  operation  being  removed 
ly  washing.  The  chromite  of  iron,  FO  Cr,  O3, 
thu  obtained,  corresponding  to  the  native 
chromic  iron,  is  usually  a  crystallized  pow- 
der, Rambling,  except  in  color,  the  sesquiox- 
ide.  The  crystalline  structure  commonly  chor- 
eeterizes  the  other  compounds,  unless  they  are 
pndoced  at  a  low  temperature,  when  they  as- 
nme  tlie  amorphous  condition.  The  color  of 
tbe  chromite  of  iron  is  dark  purple.  The 
cbomite  of  manganese  is  a  lighter  shade  of  the 
MM  color.  The  chromite  of  copper  is  a  rich 
Uniih  black.  The  chromite  of  zinc  is  a  golden 
Wn;  of  alumina,  a  green  scarcely  differing 
fittnthesesquioxide  except  by  being  somewhat 
piW.  Chromic  solutions  act  powerfully  upon 
wgsoic  matters.  Small  animals,  as  mice,  birds, 
^1  are  60  completely  dissolved  in  them  that 
ifti  few  minutes  no  trace  of  their  hair,  skin,  or 
boaesean  be  discovered.  The  workmen  em- 
ployed in  pret>aring  the  compounds  are  much 
•feted  with  troublesome  sores  and  ulcers  which 
•*•  Tery  difficult  to  cure.  Paper  impregnated 
vith  the  salt  makes  a  very  good  tinder. 
,  CHItOXlC  (Gr.  xP^*'^'^°^i  continuing  a  long 
^).  A  chronic  dis<;ase  is  one  which  is  inveter- 
J^  differing  in  many  resi)ect8  from  an  acute 
■*ea»e,  which  terminates  speedily.  The  length 
J^daration,  however,  is  not  the  only  distinction 
h^ween  chronic  and  acute  disease.  Intensity 
^  ptin  and  inflammation  form  the  main  fea- 
1^  of  an  acute  disease,  while  disorders  of  a 
^  alow  character   and   progress,    without 


much  pain  or  inflammatioiif  are  mostly  termed 
chronic.  The  different  forms  of  rheumatism,  for 
instance,  are  divided  into  4  varieties,  termed 
acute,  subacute,  chronic,  and  nervous.  The  acute 
form  of  a  disease  may  run  its  course  in  a  few  days 
or  weeks,  and  then  terminate,  either  by  disap- 
pearing altogether,  or  continuing  with  a  notable 
diminution  in  the  intensity  of  the  symptoms,  and 
thus  subsiding,  as  it  were,  into  the  chronic  form. 
After  long  continuance  in  a  chronic  form,  the 
symptoms  may  suddenly  increase  in  their  inten- 
sity, and  thus  assume  the  acute  form  for  a  short 
period,  which  may  possibly  terminate  in  a  com** 
plete  cure,  or  again  relapse  into  the  chronic  form. 
Chronic  disease  is  mostly  associated  with  weak 
and  nervous  or  strumous  constitutions;  but  many 
originally  strong  constitutions  become  debilitat- 
,  ed  by  long  continued  habits  of  excess  either  in 
bodily  or  mental  labor,  or  in  sensual  indulgence ; 
and  all  debilitated  constitutions  are  subject  to 
various  forms  of  chronic  disease  of  the  diges- 
tive, the  nervous,  and  the  vascular  systems. 

OHKONICLE,  a  book  narrating  the  events 
of  universal  history,  or  of  the  history  of  a  par- 
ticular people,  epoch,  prince,  city,  convent  or 
family,  registering  in  the  order  of  time,  and 
without  philosophical  remark,  all  the  detaila 
which  either  observation  or  tradition  has  fur- 
nished the  writer.  Ohronicles  were  the  earliest 
modern  histories,  the  successors  of  the  ballad  in 
the  order  of  Uie  development  of  literature,  and 
common  throughout  Europe  during  the  middle 
ages.  When  wealth  had  been  accumulated  in 
the  monasteries,  and  leisure  was  attained,  the 
ballad,  which  had  been  the  first  solace  and 
amusement  of  the  popular  mind,  began  to  sub- 
side into  the  lower  portions  of  society,  while 
the  better  educated  created  for  themselves  the 
more  learned  and  pretentious  form  of  literature 
called  the  chronicle.  Most  of  the  medissval 
chronicles  were  by  monks,  especially  by  the 
diligent  Benedictines,  who  usually  began  their 
story  with  the  creation  of  the  world,  or  at  least 
with  Noah,  and  gave  an  abridged  history  of 
the  events  from  tlte  1st  chapter  of  Genesis  to 
the  immediate  subject  of  their  narrative.  In 
their  statement  of  facts  they  in  general  knew 
little  distinction  between  fabulous  and  true  his- 
tory, were  not  inclined  to  question  much  either 
visions  or  miracles,  and  were  accustomed  to 
dwell  as  long  upon  a  hail-storm  or  an  eclipse 
of  the  sun,  as  upon  a  battle  or  change  of  dy- 
nasty. Chronicles  are  valuable  for  determining 
historical  facts  when,  like  that  of  Eusebius, 
they  contain  materials  from  older  works  which 
are  now  lost,  or  when  they  relate  events  con- 
temporary with  a  writer,  and  of  which  he  was 
a  witness ;  and  they  are  always  valuable  as  il- 
lustrations of  the  spirit  of  an  age  and  the  sen- 
timents of  a  people.  It  is  through  them  that 
nearly  all  the  history  of  tlie  middle  ages  has 
been  preserved.  Every  European  people  has 
/lumerous  media) val  chronicles,  which  recount 
with  equal  particularity  the  origin  of  a  na- 
tion, the  history  of  a  monastery,  or  the  advent 
of  cold  weather. — ^Tho  oldest  German  chronicles 
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are  written  in  Latin ;  the  ino«t  famous  of  tliem 
ore  the  chronicle  of  Rcgino,  abbot  of  a  monait- 
tery  in  tlie  forest  of  Ardennes,  whose  work  ex- 
tends from  the  Christian  era  to  907,  within  a  few 
years  of  lii:^  own  death ;  that  of  Ilormanmis  Con- 
tractus, entitled  **  A  Chronicle  of  the  Hix  Aires  of 
the  World,"  to  the  year  1054;  that  of  Lambert 
von  Aschaircnbnrg,  which  recounts  the  fieriod 
from  the  bc^rinnin^r  of  the  world  to  1050  in  brief, 
and  from  1050  to  1077  in  detail ;  that  of  Godfrey 
of  Viterbo,  pvini?  a  universal  history  to  the  year 
1186,  written  partly  in  pn^se  and  partly  in  verse, 
and  entitled  **  Pantheon  ;'*  and  a  chronicle  found 
in  tlie  collecti<m  of  Pistorius,  com{>osed  by  an  Au- 
fTUAtiniaii  monk,  which  extends  from  the  Chris- 
tian era  to  1474.  These,  with  many  other  Latin 
chronicles,  have  been  collected  and  published  at 
lianover  in  a  series  of  volumes  entitled  Monu- 
menta  Gfrmanim  Il'mtoricn.  The  oldest  histor- 
ical l>ook  in  the  (ierman  laiipiiapce  is  a  rhyming 
chronicle,  consisting  of  83,(K)0  verses,  written  by 
Ott<»kar  von  llorneck,  in  the  13th  century.  Of 
nearly  the  same  antiquity  are  the  chronicles  of 
Iiud<»lf  von  Ems  and  «Jansen  Enckel,  both  having 
the  form  of  poems,  and  furnished  with  notes  by 
their  authors. — ^I'he  national  chronicles  of  Spain 
and  Portugal  enjoy  a  high  reputation,  and  fill 
the  space  between  the  13th  and  16th  centuries, 
between  the  ballads  and  the  romances.  The  ear- 
liest of  them,  entitled  "The  (Jeneral  Chronicle  of 
Spain,"  came  from  the  royal  hand  of  Alfonso 
the  Wise,  about  the  middle  of  the  13th  cen- 
tury. It  is  divided  into  4  parts;  the  1st,  open- 
ing' with  the  creation  of  the  world,  haptens 
over  every  thing  till  it  comes  to  Roman  his- 
tory, to  which  it  allows  largo  space,  and  in 
which  Queen  Dido,  a  universal  favorite  with 
Spanish  poets,  is  defended  against  the  charges 
of  Virgil ;  the  2d  part  treats  of  the  (Jothio  em- 
pire of  Spain  and  its  conquest  by  the  Moors ;  the 
dd  comes  down  to  the  reign  of  Fenlinand  the 
Great  in  the  11th  century,  and  abounds  in  the 
rich  old  traditions  of  the  country,  relating  the 
outbreak  of  Pelayo  from  the  mountains,  and  the 
stories  of  Bernardo  del  Carpio,  Feman  Gonziiles, 
and  the  7  children  of  Lara ;  the  4t}i  part  ojiens 
with  the  history  of  the  Cid,  the  great  ]>oi)uIar 
hen)  of  Spain,  so  variously  c(»mmemoratt:d  in 
Spanish  literature,  and  closes  with  the  death  of 
St.  Ferdinand,  the  conqueror  of  Andalusia,  and 
the  father  of  Alfonso  linnself.  The  "General 
Chronicle  "  was  followed  by  the  **  Chronicle  of 
the  Cid,"  which  has  been  translated  by  Southey, 
and  is  a  most  interesting  picture  of  the  stern 
violence  and  generous  virtues  of  the  ])eriod  to 
which  it  relates.  Subsequently  a  n>yal  chronicler 
wa^  a]>pointed  in  each  reign,  and  from  the  death 
of  the  wise  Alfonso  to  the  reign  of  Ferdinand 
and  IsalK»lla,  every  monarch  became  the  luro 
of  a  chronicle.  Ayala  was  the  chronicler  of  the 
4  wild  reigns  whiVh  occupied  the  last  half  of 
the  14th  century,  and  is  distinguishe<l  above  all 
his  c<mtemiH>raries  for  the  majesty  of  his  stylei^ 
and  the  nobleness  of  his  sentiment,  while  his 
work  has  all  the  cool  ^nd  business-like  minute- 
ness of  its  class.    For  250  years  the  old  Span- 


ish lo3ralty  and  religfoni  faith  f 
pression  in  chronicles ;  not  only  roj 
and  events  were  \\\m^  celebrated',  bnt 
deed  of  daring  or  wonder  in  which  ' 
became  intere:«te<h  Thus  there  was 
icle  of  the  i»assago  of  arms  at  ( 
the  truce  of  Tordesillas,  of  the  acl 
of  the  great  captain  (ionziilvo.  und 
chronicle  of  Don  Hmleric,  which  marl 
sition  to  the  romances  of  chivalry.  / 
of  Spanish  chronicles  wns  pnlrli^hei] 
title  of  Coleeeion  (U  CronicaK  in  7  v<»l 
1779- 87.— The  chronicles  4if  Italy  !»ejj 
early  ages  of  Christianity,  ai\d  reiich  I 
century.  The  oldest  of  tln-m  are  in  \a 
the  most  important  of  which  is  the  // 
mana  of  Paulus  Diaconus:  they  havi 
lected  by  Unevius  in  a  thesanru**  of  I 
quities  and  histories  and  nre  also  a 
the  collection  of  It.-tlian  writers  by  \ 
France  is  rich  in  chronicles,  univera 
ticular,  written  in  J^ntin,  French,  a 
provincial  dialects.  It  was  the 
earliest  chroniclers  to  give  to  Fraut 
origin.  Thus  liunibald  makes  tlie 
sceiid  from  Francu?,  wm  of  Prinm ;  ai 
of  Tours  adds  the  particulars  that  Fra 
ed  from  the  East  tirst  at  Piiniionia,  y 
came  with  a  colony  to  Gaul.  Fred 
content  with  a  Troj.-in  origin,  makes  t 
third  in  descent  from  a  ^e.1Hleity. 
much  BuiK'rior  to  the  writor>whi»  ba 
him,  the  friend  of  Alcnin,  and  the  soi 
Charlemagne,  clmmicled  the  exploiti 
virtues,  and  talents  of  that  cmiK-ri»r. 
iclc  of  Guillaume  de  Puitlaurent  c«)D< 
Albigensian  war,  and  that  of  (iuilla 
gis  concerning  the  reigns  of  Philip  -m 
St.  Ijouis,  abound  in  curious  dttniis.  ' 
the  chroniclers  who  wmte  in  the  p 
guage  wasGe<»tln»i  de  VilK'-Hanlonin 
in  the  12th  century,  and  wasan  nctor  ii 
which  he  describes.  liis  w<irk  was 
by  Henri  de  Valenciennes;  and  the 
chn»niclesof  Fmii^art  and  Mnnstrel 
between  them  the  wholeof  tire  ]4thi 
half  of  the  1.5th  century.  The  chroi 
Denis,  so  called  from  the  pbice  of  th 
sition,  recount  the  principal  eventa 
tory  of  France  to  the  year  135.*>.  and 
been  c^tusultitl  to  regulate  thecerenioi 
ship,  and  to  decide  queiittions  conoer 
leges,  and  the  i»rerogiitivcs  ff  prinrci 
The  **S'andalons  Clironicle,*'  snpp<ic 
been  written  by  .lean  de  Treves  ni 
events  of  the  latter  part  c»f  the  15ih  « 
wasrepute<l  a  satire  ninm  the  times, 
andrine  chronicle,  found  in  the  collcc 
Hyz^ntino  historians,  Hnd  rehitini? 
fri>m  the  begiiming  of  tlie  wnrhl  tc 
Wen  published  in  France  by  Du  ( 
iK'st  collections  of  French  chronicla 
of  Dom  Houquct  and  other  Kenedi 
vols.,  Paris,  1738-1842).  and  of  B 
vols.,  Paris,  1824-'29).— The  chronic 
land  are  hardly  less  in  number  or  i 
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1 
i           1 

1       uiodfti     reiki 
1          J      w          at 

V                  A1                  OCl     1 

umOrb  c        Oh 

der,  who  > 
jLk  V      in  L      , 

dumdimi^ 
.a»     ifthe 
state 
s  and 
bu  haTe 
,  nuu  iiiniisfaed 
rhyin        ohr«      dee  of 
c  r      oh.  oi  J  n  (     - 

jMwtfrt  VI  Qtwft  lu  J 

•nw  BhaWwpeare  den  you  the  buorj  m 

rUle  that  of  Ferrez  and  Porrez, 

«h  of  the  ]    te         of  his  ''Polj- 

1M  II  ny  of  their 

X  ft  \     IUU9  wurK  by  Andrew 

roi :       luu-  xoouA  of  St.  Andrew,  who 

«— *   .  entiUed    «*The  OrigynaU 

Dooi       ."  a  rhjming  story  in  8- 

o  niach  nrnverstl  hls- 

m  xue  Saxon  Ohronide, 

\mwni  of  onr  Lord  to  the  death 

|N       *    Robert  Fabyan  wrote  ^e 

DOe  oi  Stories,**  first  pnblisbed  in 

the  history  of  England  from  the 

rnn  ^Bmte  ontryd  firste  the  ile  of  Al- 

485 ;  and  the  wars  between  the  houses 

and  Lanoaster  are  related  in  Hallos 

,**  first  published  in  154d.     The 

PI  •      onieles  edited  by  Holinshed  in 

o9  a  history  of  England  to  that 

I        tfw  and  description  of  Irdand  by 

a  history  of  Scotland  translated 

Siva  jik^thios.         re  than  50  works 

I  h      ry  oi  £         d«  w        i  be- 

1  A  1<      I  C  I)  Uin 

J  O       UO  iUVOU. 

ut  BOToroi  in  i^hein,  which 

lo  VI  ICatthew  Pisris,  KvKvr  w.  Wen- 
itoger  Hoveden,  Orderioos  Vitalis,  Hen- 
i7«i  flontingdon,  Matthew  of  Westminster, 
Wllorenoe  of  Worcester,  have  been  recently 
IMM  in  Bohn^s  «' Antiqaarian  Library." 
'  OBROyiOLE,  William,  an  officer  in  the  war 
tf  lbs  American  revelation,  bom  in  Sooth 
QMaa  in  1755,  fell  in  the  battle  of  King's 
MnMo,  K.  O^  Oct  r,  1780.  He  belonged  to 
te  sontingent  famished  by  South  Oarolina  to 
hr  irter  state  in  1779,  after  the  defeat  of 
te  united  American  and  French  forces  in  the 
Mtftempt  upon  Savannah.  In  1780  he  be- 
JMieiMjor  of  a  regiment  designed  to  arrest 
teyogroM  of  the  British  from  the  low 
•■toy  of  Sooth  Oarolina  into  the  interior, 
Mns  kiDed  while  gallantly  leadiog  on  his 
y  it  the  first  action  which  followed.  A 
"BJJiiint  was  erected  to  his  memory  upon  the 

OBRDKIOLES,  the  name  first  given  by  Je- 
|y  to  two  historical  books  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tettl  By  the  Alexandrine  translators  they 
^  termed  Paraleipomena^  or  things  omit- 
H  being  regarded  as  supplementary  to  the 
'    ories.     In  the  original  Hebrew 


flMiT  M  amlliad  <<irofds  of  Hm  Dk^* 
(P»r$  ff&^mmim),  and  form,  as  their  internal 
oharaeter  demonrtntsi^  hot  one  book.  Tlie 
OhronioleB  open  with  genealo|^  reglstsra  of 
aneient  Imd  renowned  iSuniHes  or  races ;  they 
then  narrate  die  history  of  David,  harmoniaing 
with  the  earlier  account  in  the  book  of  Samnel ; 
then  follows  a  history  of  Solomon,  and  of  the  in* 
creasing  prosperity  and  glory  of  the  Jews  unde^ 
him:  uter  the  division  of  the  kingdom  at  Ids 
death,  they  trace  the  history  of  Jucbh,  the  more 
powerfbl  branch,  and  continue  the  narrative  tSU 
after  the  fiill  of  Israel,  and  to  the  end  of  the  ex* 
ile  in  Babylon.  They  thus  had  a  comparative 
late  origin,  which  is  indicated  also  by  the  style 
and  idiom,  and  by  the  Levitical  coloring  whioh 
overspreads  much  of  the  narrative.  Tbji  Jewidi 
and  Ohristian  traditions,  teom  the  earuest  times 
down  to  the  17th  century,  have  ref^ed  the 
Ohronides  to  the  age  and  to  the  pen  of  Ena. 
The  first  who -assigned  them  to  a  later  period 
was  Spinoai,  and  his  opinion  that  th^  orig^ 
inated  in  the  time  of  the  lCacci^>ees  has  been 
accepted  by  many  of  the  learned  since  him. 
The  eariier  Jewish  records  fomished  the  mate- 
rials of  the  history  in  the  Ohronides,  and  nu- 
merous books  are  mentioned  as  souroes  and 
authorities  which  have  not  been  admitted  into 
the  canon.  The  design  of  the  bodes  seems  to 
have  been,  hy  a  review  of  the  history  of  the 
theocracy,  to  prove  that  the  Levitical  worship 
had  been  maintained  and  fkvored  by  all  pioos 
kings,  and  that  adherence  to  it  or  departure 
from  it  had  been  the  condition  of  fortune  or 
misfortune  to  the  Jewish  people.  The  disorep- 
andes  in  numbers,  datM,  names,  and  fitota, 
between  the  books  of  Ohronides  and  of  Kings. 
h*ve  long  been  recognized,  and  have  occasioned 
an  important  discussion  between  two  parties  of 
critics  as  to  whether  the  integrity  of  the  text  or 
the  authority  of  the  history  of  the  Ohronides 
shoold  be  surrendered.  Among  tiie  most  suc- 
cessful writers  in  vindication  of  the  Ohronides 
are  Movers,  Eritisehe  Untenuchungen  Hber  die 
Bibluchs  Ohronik  (Beriin,  1888^,  and  Keil, 
Apologetitcher  Venueh  Hber  die  Uhranik  (Bov 
Im,  1888). 

OHRONOLOGT  (Gr.  XP^^^OY^  XP^^^t 
time,  and  Xoyof,  discourse  or  doctrine)  may  be 
defined  as  the  science  of  determining  histori- 
cal dates.  The  unlearned  man,  famuiar  only 
with  the  modem  mode  of  recording  events, 
and  with  the  uniformity  of  reckoning  among 
modem  western  nations  from  the  Ohristiaa 
era,  and  by  the  Gregorian  calendar,  can  hardly 
have  a  just  conception  of  the  difficulties  whicn 
chronology  presents;  and  if  such  a  concep* 
tion  is  attained  by  him,  can  scarcely  understand 
the  mode  by  which  modern  chronologists  have 
in  some  instances  triumphed  over  those  difficul- 
ties. The  dates  of  events  in  the  history  of  tiie 
prindpal  nations  can  be  readily  determined  from 
written  contemporaneons  testimony  for  about 
1800  yearn,  counting  back  from  our  day.  For 
the  next  1100  years,  still  punting  back,  we  have 
written  records,  but  not  always  contemporaiy 
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with  tho  evcDtA,  and  olao  cn^avcd  or  Bculpturc<1 
records ;  theso  two  futrU  of  history  coiitiriii  vacli 
other,  hut  tho  want  of  u  common  em  makes  it 
very  ditlioult  to  iix  dales  during  this  |)en(»(]. 
From  tho  monuments  in  E^ypt,  the  bricks  and 
cyhndors  of  As.-.ynji,  and  similar  sourees,  rude 
estimates  of  the  dates  f>f  Egyptian  history  may 
he  made  to  ahoiit  2o5o  U.  C,  of  Chaldean  dates  to 
2234  H.  C\,  ami  of  As-Syrian  to  1273  I  J.  C.  Forty- 
ft>ur  ccntiirii'S  may  be  tims  reduci-d  to  tolerable 
certainty.  For  times  ])reredinf;  tjiis  era  we  have 
no  means  of  t-stimatin^  dates  excvpt  from  va^uo 
traditions,  or  from  the  narrative  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament. J  hit  as  the  three  forms  of  tho  Hi  bio 
(Hebrew,  (J reek,  and  Samaritan)  wliiirh  have 
come  down  t«)  us  ditfer  materiidly  in  the  ages 
of  tho  ]iatriarrhs  at  the  time  of  tlieir  sons' 
birtli,  it  is  u>olcss  t»)  attomi>t  any  exoct  estimate 
of  tho  time  of  the  lloiid,  or  of  the  creation  of 
man.  Ni'arly  all  the  eastern  nations  have  le- 
gends of  timos  wJK'n  gods  ruled  on  the  earth  for 
many  thousands  of  years,  driving  way  to  demi- 
gods, and  these  to  men;  hut  tlicso  elaims  are 
considered  by  cliron«)K»;:ists  to  \>c  uude>crviiig 
of  attention,  and  to  have  arisen  sim])ly  from  the 
dilViculty  of  ooneeiviiig  an  abrupt  conunencenieut 
to  the  existing  order  of  human  events.  It  is, 
however,  conceded  by  the  students  of  Eg}*ptian 
and  Assyrian  remains,  that  civilization  and  art 
had  already  attained  a  high  degree  of  develop- 
ment in  Kgypt  and  C'iialdea  at  tiio  earliest  his- 
toric dates,  2200  to  2550  U,  C. ;  6^^  that  tho  cre- 
ation of  m:in  iim^t  have  been  many  centuries 
earlier.  Tlie  Egyptians  have  left  us  carved  in- 
scriptions on  tlie  pyramids,  on  obelisks,  or  other 
Ktones  also  writinirs  on  ])apyrus,  and  on  tlio 
wrappings  of  tlu'ir  mummies.  Tiiese  inscriptions 
have  Ik'cu  deciphered  during  tho  ]>resent  cen- 
tury, and  have  atlorded  means  of  criticizuig  tho 
(rreek  historians,  IlertNlutus,  whoC(»mpleled  his 
liistory  about  4<')<)  ]>.  C,  and  his  successors,  for 
instance,  Cte>ias  w'hose  authority  is  now  nearly 
destroyed,  and  Manetho.  The  latter  writer  was 
an  Egyptian,  and  we  possess  only  fragments  of 
his  Work,  preserved  througii  their  quotation  in 
Grci'k  autliors.  The  testimony  of  the  monu- 
ments is  ci'unted  .'us  most  import.int,  because  it 
is  ccjutemporaneous,  nnd  frequently  engraved  by 
n»yal  autln»rity.  ()ccasional  pa>Siiges  in  tho 
Egyptian  history  thus  determined  connect  tliem- 
selves  w  itli  Chaldean,  Assyrian,  vr  Jewish  his- 
tory, and  are  conllrmed  by  Assyrian  remains, 
and  by  the  Jewisii  S-riptures.  But  the  rhnn 
nology  of  .'dl  the  period  remains  obscure,  and  dif- 
licult  to  e>t-ibliMh  sati^tactoriiy  from  two  causes, 
the  nuivrtainty  of  the  order  of  succession  of 
tho  kin::s,  and  the  ditliculty  of  determining 
the  leiigiii  of  ilioir  reigns. — What  we  liavo 
said  of  t'lo  ni«>nuiiients  of  tho  Egy])ti,'ms  may 
be  repealed  of  the  remains  of  the  Assyrians. 
AVithiu  a  few  vi-ai's  the  expioratiims  on  the 
sites  of  Niruvv!i.  Hab\lon,  and  their  neigij- 
borhiMtd,  have  l>rniig]it  to  light  numerous  in- 
»»oriptions  on  In- irk,  pottery,  seals,  clay  cylin- 
ders <Vr.,  some  «if  which,  like  some  of  the 
Egyptian  inscriptions,  have  beeu  accompanied 


by  a  translation  carved  in   another  to 
thus  giving  a  clue  by  which   the  uw 

inscriptions  are  now  deciphen*d.      jue^^ 
nniins  enable   iia   to  criticize   lien^o 
other  Greek  historians,  and  the  Iragrnt-Dlv  «u. 
they  give  us  of  IWrosus  the  l^by Ionian.    Tb 
liistory  also  connects  itself  with  the  Jvwi.-h  Srr 
tures,  and  tho  two  contirm  cai-h  other,  aad  i 
us  in  judging  of  the  ditticult  proMeiu  of « 
Attempts  are  also  mode  to  bring  a^tn>D 
the  aid  of  chronoh>gy.     Ancient  histvriaury,  i 
garding  eclipses  as  prodigies  and  purtentA,  < 
easionally  mention  them    as  taking    phwe 
ciuinection  with  events  of  human  LiMiirr, 
astronomy  enables  us  to  determine  when 
eclipse  took  place.    Thus,  if  the  shadow  moia 
backward  on  the  dial  of  Ahaz  was  produced  I 
an  annular  eclipse  (none  but  a  prophet  c 
foretell   such   un   ecliinie  in   that  agr  of 
worhl;,  it  might  be  iK«sible  by  asimnouij 
fix  tho  date  when  an  eelipsi.*  was  annuUr 
Palestine.     Again,  it  is  t>aid  by  llenMintns 
in  the   lost  htrugglo  betucvu  tlie  Mei!i« 
Lydians,  hostilities  were  brouirht  to  a  ^Dlaw 
close  by  tho  day  tuniing  into  nighL    If  a^troo 
my   could  determino   with  ocTurury  in  i 
year  about  610  B.  C.  a  total  e(-Iii>se  |iadMd  or 
the  Bceno  of  battle,  this  would  Hz  the  datei 
this  battle.     But  it  must  be  alh>wed  that  ll 
calculation  of  a  solar  eclipse  at  f^uch  a  dia 
of  timo  is  a  somewhat  uneertain  oiteration: 
minutest  error   in  our    modern  tables 
throw  tho  shadow  of  the  m(H>n  on  an  euiuc 
different  part  of  the  earth  from  the  f4^eiM 
Cyaxares's  light,  or  from  Ah:iz*s  dial,    i 
ecli|>ses  aro  more  readily  used  in  fixinit 
as  tliey  do  not  require  bo  much  nicety  ot  caw 
lation,  being  visible  to  a  whole  hemisphcfi 
once.     Thus  an  eclipse  of  tlie  miKin,  rcc 
by  Thucydides  as  <»Cirurrlng  in  the  4tli  y       ■ 
tho  l^lst  Olympiad,  enables  us  to  fix  tl.ai  jd 
as  corresponding  to  418  and  412  Wfore  ocrcfi 
During  all  the  early  ]  eriixls  of  whith  wc  hti 
l>een   siK*aking,  the  accession  of  the  rtifEnu 
sovereign  sihmiis  to  be  the  only  era  from  «hic 
to    date;   and    ns  if  this  were  n<.>t  citnfn! 
enough,  ditlerent  kinds  of  years  are  u^-dl; 
ferent  nations,  and  even  by  the  kuuv  nuiioaai 
dillerent  purfMises.   The  Egyptians  had  3  t 
one  of  3r»u  days,  a  se<-ond  of  3(i5.  and  a  l 
3(»51.     Flach  of  these  kinds  of  \ears  \km 
vided  into  3  seasons,  spring,  summer,  and  >- 
ter,  of  4  months  eoeh,  each  nif»nth  h:t%'iiv 
days.     In  tho  second  kind  of  year,  5  duy»v« 
added  to  the  end  of  the  12th  umnth;  sad  i 
tbe  thinl  tlieso   5   supi'nmmerur}'  day*  »•" 
every  4tli  year,  made  H.      Tbe  yt.ir  of 
days  was   the   oldest ;     but   the   vi-ar  of  ^ 
days  was  known  long  l»eforo  1322  U.  C 
square  year  of  305 ^  days  w.is  r».»serve<l  fi-r 
tit'ular  oci*asions,  when  more  accurate  ral 
tions  of  the  return  of  the  seasons  wtre  req 
The  olde>t  year  in  all  countries  was  pruu 
354  <lays,  AS,  in  all   langual^cfs,  (liv  luoata 
named   from  the  m<N)n. — The  ancient  dm*" 
monta  of  Greece  aflord  us  no  means  of  v«i(F 
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ilstorj:  and  we  hare 

B  presenred  bj  later  hi»- 

IV  bmld  our  ohronologj  of 

■c        Trojan  war  these  tr»- 

Yi        :  the  epoch  of  the  war 

um      Bin.    But  after  this 

i«o  »  more  definite  form ; 

9  VI  the  first  Olympiad,  776  B. 

«s  Grecian  history  are  tolerably 

"he  Olympiads  were  periods  of  4 

firom  the  games  so  flunons  in  his- 

^en  oelebrated  every  4th  year,  in 

f  the  first  moon  after  the  summer 

ir  first  establishrooot  is  tradition- 

to  different  dates  in:  the  14th  and 

•  B.  O. ;  but  the  first  historical 

>f  their  retotablishment  by 

laucA,  and  Lycorgus,  844  B.  0. ; 

B  ontil  the  century  after  this  that 

be  dated  from  them.    The 

Ooroebas  was  victor,  776  B.  0., 

}  starting  point  from  which  to 

Diads.    For  87  Olympiads  the 

Doi      bed  of  854  days,  in  months 

■  nitemately ;  bat  they  had  a 

si  4  times,  afterward  8  tiroes  in 

adding  a  month  of  80  days  to 

r.    Other  attempts  were  made  to 

rs  to  the  actual  course  of  the 

0  «»h  year  of  the  86th  Olympiad, 

of  19  years  was  introduced. 

1  long  as  the  Olympic  games 

I  was  revived  by  the  coun- 
t  wv  determination  of  the  period 

•  old  adjustment,  however,  of  put- 
Nud  months  into  every  8  years, 

in  civil  matters  even  after  the 

eyde  of  Moton  was  known. — 

lonr  of  Rome  is  shrouded  in  an 

I        which  hangs  over  that  of 

itoman  historians  date  from 

jt  the  city,  but  t£ero  are  6  dif- 

igned  as  the  date  of  this  event — 

o«r  of  the  6th  Olympiad  to  the  1st 

h :  that  is,  from  753  to  747  B.  0., 

I  being  considered  by  modem 

■B  the  most  probable.   The  Roman 

kinds :  the  civil  year,  which  be- 

kalends  of  January,  but  whose 

ed  to  depend  uiK)n  the  whim  of 

and  the  consular  year,  which, 

i  century  of  Rome,  had  no  fixed 

id  lasted  until  a  new  election, 

be  earlier  or  later,  according  as 

determined  the  day  for  holding 

Aiie  consulate  is  the  date  usually 

L^in  historians.     Tiio  foundation 

on  April  21 ;  hence  the  year  of 

correspond  in  its  whole  leufrth  to 

o  the  consular  year. — The  Ohris- 

)d  fk'um  the  birth  of  Christ,  does 

oorrespond  in  its  epoch  with  that 

era!  years.     It  was,  perhaps,  in- 

)  6th  century  by  a  Roman  abbot, 

little,  although  he  reckoned  from 

iitha  sooner  than  the  common 


em.  This  o^;faiid  era  of  Dtonysiiii  was  used 
in  parts  of  Iti^  and  Franoe  down  to  a  voy  late 
period;  in  Pisa  till  1746.  The  ohronioles  of 
the  middle  ages  sometimes  use  other  periods 
from  which  to  reckon  the  year  of  the  Lcn^; 
snoh  as  March  5S5  after  the  common  era,  Easter 
day,  March  1,  Ohristmas,  dsc.  A  knowledge 
of  these  differences  is  indispensable  in  explain- 
ing the  apparent  contradictions  in  the  dates  of 
events  in  the  middle  ages.  Oare  most  be  taken 
with  regard  to  events  subsequent  to  1562  to 
determine  whether  the  old  or  new  style  is  nsed, 
the  difference  between  which,  in  the  17th  c^- 
tory,  was  10,  in  the  18th  11,  and  in  the  present 
century  IS  days.  Oare  must  also  be  taken  to 
decide  whether  a  writer  calls  the  year  imme- 
diately preceding  our  era  1  B.  0.  or  0  B.  0. ; 
matheniaticai  writers  usually  adopt  the  latter 
notation. — ^The  esriiest  Jewish,  like  the  earliest 
Egyptian  year,  began  in  the  autumn,  and  in  civil 
afnirs  and  in  tlie  regulation  of  jubilee  years  the 
autumnal  equinox  (s  still  considered  by  the 
Jews  thebe^ning  of  the  year,  while  in  other 
ecclesiastical  affeirs  the  year  is  counted  fh>m 
the  passover,  or  from  the  vernal  equinox.  As 
the  feasts  of  the  Jews  have  reference  to  the 
seasons  of  the  year,  the  entire  year  was  by  in- 
tercalation kept  nearly  of  tme  solar  length, 
while  Uie  months  were  pure^  lunar,  begin^ng 
with  the  aroeaninoe  of  the  crescent  moon  in 
the  west  The  intercalation  was  effected  by 
throwing  in  a  month  of  80  days  before  Nisan 
whenever  the  15th  of  Nisan  (the  day  of  the 
passover)  would  otherwise  come  befcffe  the 
vernal  equhuxx.  After  the  dispersion  they 
adopted  a  eyde  of  84  years,  in  which  they  were 
imitated  by  some  Onristians.  But  when  the 
council  of  Nice  adopted  Uie  Metonic  cycle  of 
19  years  for  the  determination  of  Easter,  tlie 
Jews  also  employed  it  to  determine  the  time 
of  the  passover.  Until  the  15th  century 
the  Jews  used  the  era  of  contracts  or  era  cf 
kings  (see  Maccabees),  which  dates  from  the 
first  conquests  of  8eleucus  Nicator  in  Syria. 
But  some  writers  make  the  year  begin  in  the 
spring,  others  at  various  times  in  the  autumn; 
some  employ  a  year  of  865  days,  others  of  865^. 
The  era  is  commonly  computed  as  811  years  4 
months  before  the  common  Ohristian  era.  Since 
the  15th  centnry  the  Jews  generally  date  firom 
the  creation,  which  they  suppose  to  have  taken 
place  in  September,  8761  B.  0.  The  estimates 
of  the  real  epoch  of  the  creation  of  Adam,  by 
students  of  the  Old  Testament,  vary  from  8616 
to  6984  B.  0.  The  Greek  Christians  who  date 
from  the  creation,  as  was  done  in  all  Russia 
before  Peter  the  Great,  pkce  it  in  Sept.  5509 
B.  C.  The  Abyssinians  are  said  still  to  use 
sometimes  the  old  Coptic  or  Alexandrian  era, 
which  was  established  by  Julius  Africanus  as' 
the  true  date  of  creation,  5502  B.  C,  but 
which,  since  the  accession  of  Diocletian  to  the 
throne,  has  been  taken  as  5492  B.  C.  This 
latter  era  coincides  nearly  with  that  of  the 
Syrian  Christians  or  of  Antioch.  The  era  of 
Nabonaasar  is  fiunous  in  history  from  being 
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used  by  nipporchiiB  and  Ptolemy  in  Astrono- 
my ;  it  is  fixed  at  midday,  Feb.  26,  747 
BfC.  It  wafi  borrowed  from  the  OialdeanB, 
the  first  astronomer!^,  and  is  named  from  tlio 
kinj^  who  tirst  raised  ]tal»ylon  to  higli  renown, 
and  who  h  said  by  IWrosus  to  liavo  destroyed 
tlio  reoonls  of  other  kin^s  in  order  that  tho 
Uaby loiiians  mi^ht  date  from  him.  Tliis  era  was 
u^i-d"  Willi  a  year  of  305  days,  until  about  26 
H.  ('.,  when  at  thu  Julian  reformation  of  the  cal- 
endar the  (ireek^  at  Alexandria,  who  dated  from 
\alM)na>sar,  introduced  leap  years  of  300  days. 
Some  (ireek  historians  dato  from  the  death  of 
Alexander,  323  H.  C.  A  few  medals  and  eccle- 
siastical rec^)rds  date  fn)m  tho  era  of  Tyre,  125 
15.  (\  Eva^^rius  and  others  date  from  the  battle 
of  Pharsalia,  Aup.  9,  48  H.  C.  In  Spain,  Portu- 
gal, thcsonlii  of  France,  at  Carthafre,  &c.,  it  was 
usual  mitil  alter  tho  9th  century  to  date  from 
Augustus's  con«|uest  of  Spiiin,  39  H.  C  Medals 
struck  at  Antioch  in  honor  of  Augustus  are  fre- 
(piently  dated  from  the  battle  of  Actium,  Sept. 
3,  31  H.  C.  Some  writers  using  this  era  (for 
8  or  9  centuries)  phu'e  the  date  a  few  days  earlier. 
The  AK'xandrians  intnMluced  an  era  (from  tho 
accession  of  I )iocletian),  Aug.  29,  A.I).  284,  call- 
ed the  era  of  martyrs,  which  is  still  used  in 
parts  of  Africa,  counting  from  it  in  cycles  of 
532  years.  This  custom  of  counting  in  cycles 
also  prevaih*<l  in  the  Roman  empire  in  the  first 
oenturios  of  our  era,  the  cycle  being,  liowever, 
a  short  one  of  15  years,  called  tho  cycle  of  indie- 
tion.  The  Chinese  of  the  present  day  use  a 
cycle  of  Co  years.  Tho  Armenians  use  the  year 
of  305  days,  counting  from  the  council  of  Tiben, 
July  9,  A.  I).  552,  and  also  tho  Greek  era  of 
creation,  55(19  H.  C.  In  all  Mohammedan  coun- 
tries the  date  is  from  tlio  Hegira,  the  flight  of 
Mohammed  from  Mecca  to  Me<lina,  July  1 0,  A.  I). 
622.  The  Mohammedan  year  is  without  refer- 
ence to  the  sun  or  .«^eiisons,  being  12  moons,  or 
•lateral  months.  Nineteen  years  out  of  30  con- 
tain 354  days,  the  remaining  11  years  contain 
355  d.iys.  In  the  Uengalee  reckoning  solar  years 
are  used,  and  are  numlx^red  about  9  less  than 
those  of  the  Hegira;  hence  the  two  reckonings 
ci>incided  about  A.  I).  1530,  and  tho  IVuiralee 
probably  started  at  that  tin)c  from  the  Moham- 
medan. The  IVr-^lan  years  are  counted  fmm  tho 
a<'<'ession  nf  Yezdegird  III.  to  tho  throne,  Juno 
10,  A.  1  >.  0:J2.  rp  "to  the  1 1th  century  the  Per- 
sian years  were  305  days  each.  In  A.  I).  1075 
their  <'alendar  was  reformed,  and  they  used  leap 
years  nf  30r»  d.iys,  once  in  4  years,  each  eighth 
li'ap  year  being,  however,  postponed  to  the 
lifth  year.  The  Indian  nations  have  various 
eras  and  innties  of  computation  which  are  diffi- 
cult to  our  western  understandings.  The  Ilin- 
do(»s  have  a  >idereal  year  and  a  lunar  year,  the 
former  u<ed  in  public  affairs,  tho  latter  in  do- 
mestic and  reliLHoim  nnittors.  Their  prineip;il 
eras  are  the  Kaiiyii;:,  which  commenced  3101 
IJ.  (\;  the  Vieraniaditya,  named  from  a  con- 
queror, 5<J  1>.  C\  ;  the  Salivahana,  named  I'mm  a 
rtjyal  p'ltron  <if  art  and  science,  A.  1>.  Tj^:  and 
Ujo  Fu>lee  eras  which  date  from  about  tho  time 


of  tlic  negira.  The  Chinese  n«c  2  ji 
year  for  civil  pnrf>oses,  and  a  M»Ur  i 
days  for  astronomical  and  other  rec 
employ  cycles  of  60  years,  and  s 
has  been  the  case  from  2397  H.  C. 
B.  C.  Chinese  writers  have  also  daie^ 
of  tho  reigning  sovereign.  Among 
tho  French  dated  at  one  time  by  tht 
republic,  and  it  is  customary  for  pi 
mutions  in  this  country  to  be  dated  L 
tian  era,  and  also  by  the  year  r>f  th 
once  of  tho  United  St-iles.  'Chronolo 
computations  freciuently  use  a  {ler 
years  of  365}^  days  each,  called 
period,  which  counts  from  II.  C. 
this  is  not  used  in  date><. — Amor 
important  writers  on  the  subject  of 
are  Archbishop  I'sher,  AunaUs  Vet 
Testa  men  ti  (Ixmdon,  1  Criri-*54 ) :  Sir 
ton,  **Chnmoh>gy  *if  Anciei.t  Kingc 
don,  1728;  an  answer  to  it  was 
Freret,  Paris,  175'^);  Jack -on. ''CI 
Antiquities  *^  (London,  1752):  Blair 
ogy  and  History  of  the  World'NI-o 
a  now  edition,  revised  and  enlarfri 
Rossc,  was  publi*iheil  in  London.  1 
fair,  '*  System  of  Chronology  " 
1784);  liales,  "New  Analysis 'of  C 
(18(»0-.1812);  Clinton,  Fanfi  HeUen 
1824-'34),  and  /'.m'i  Kniiumi  (l)j 
'50);  Sir  Harris  Ni<'olas  ''The  CL 
Historv '*  (in  I.ardiur's  '* Ca!»inet  C 
vol.  xJiv.  1833);  Kireioli,  rf,nmol 
rnata  (Bologna,  lOO'.tj;  Seallger,  2 
tione  Jimporum  (Paris,  15*«3).  and 
Tcmitomm  (lOoO;  hcst  edition, 
1058);  Petavius,  Jfe  Ih»rtrthd  Timfh 
H»27),  and  liatiounriHin  Tfinjtoi 
1030);  tho  Benedietine-  of  t?t. 
ljrei>ared  the  Art  th  rtrin'rr  IrM  da\ 
tion,  1T83-'S7).  whieh  has  bi-en  c 
tljo  present  time  by  Fortia  dTrban 
lion-Figeac,  ItijfUfne  rmnjtlf*  Of  rhi 
nirnJe  et  npecinfe  (Pjiri-*.  1^3o^  ; 
Ch  ro n nlog Ic  u n  ice rm  lie  (1  ^5 3 1 ;  K< 
tern  der  Ztitrcchu^mij  in  rhmnoh 
Mien  (lieriin,  1^25)*:  bU-ler,  Ha 
m tithnn u t ixrhcn  ujal  ttch  u  if^/t en 
(Berlin,  1S25),  and  Lehrh^trh  d<r 
(Beriin,  1>*31);  Matzka,  Chrvholcg 
tjanztti  ruijdh'j  (Vienti:i,  1**J4) ;  L< 
n ohifj  ie  dt  r  A  f  fjyptf  r  ( I  ?erl  i n ,  !  S4U ) 
Chrouologia  S<irru  (I.eip^ie,  1S40>. 
titjungru  der  Ikiitnitwhn,,  tir'tffhiae 
chcn^  At'fjyjdijtehiit,  I/ihr(ifMr/i,n  (it 
Zeitrcchnuug  (Leip«ir,  l^.'i5),  an 
**  Summary  rif  IU-«ent  l>iM,«veri«i 
Chronoli>gy,'*  At.  (Now  York,  ls57 
s<»irs  tniiislation  of  IfenMloius.  2 
which  were  puMi>hed  in  I^mdoQ 
furnished  witli  di«<<'rtations  i>f  gr«ai 
re^[>ect  to  ancient  chronolo;ry  by  C»I 
Kawlinson  ai.d  Sir  (ianhn-r  Wilki 
follow  in;;  table  contains  >oine  of  tl 
]H»rtant  hi:»torical  dates  f»>r  tho  n 
given  by  tho  usually  received  aathu 
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I  FwrnaMtTvaL 
M  of  tte  world,  Moordlnf  to  th»  H«briw  tost 


I  tb«  ChiiMM  empire. 

tnt  kli«  of  EgTpt  (8868  aoodrdlng  to  Lepslnt ; 
"*- ^  to  BiiDsen). 


«M-^t]ieiittak«ibjI^Mad«r.   Betthof  AldUiUI^. 
4Dl~.SatUe  of  GuMsa;  dMthof  QjnitthdyoiugM;   Bo- ■ 

tnot  of  ZaimxiIumu 
809— Beatli  of  Socim&a.  ~ 
884— Birth  of  AristoOe. 


» bamt  by  Brenniifl. 
871— EpominoodM  aofteCotboIaQedcmoiiiont  «t  Lraotnk 


i  of  astronomkftl  oboerratioiis  at  Bob-      889— Bottle  of  Montlneo ;  death  ofEpamlnondea. 


>  Oreat  Ibniida  the  dynasty  of  Ilia  in  China. 
■I  of  Ittejoa  eatablUhed. 
M  L  (Seeoetrlst)  king  of  Thebea  (BawlinaonV 
m  IL  (aoeoetrU)  (LepeioaV. 
ndkfaifl^Sarpt  (ILT8000.L.). 

MoT  Aifoaeftabliahed. 

iL  lit  Unc  of  Athene. 

(Hfikn^Q^kaot)  expelled  from  Egypt  (B.^ 

•  brian  lettere  into  Oreeoe. 

Mllioa  depart  from  Egypt  (1819,  L^X 

lafuaea. 

of  Hbaea  and  Aaron. . 

hftudod.  . 

■•  Lin  Egypt (B.)i 

■irLff>gtrto>)  to  Egypt  (E.). 

I       azpMition. 
.^  jMBt  of  the  Trojan'  war. 

*^~cdom. 

STBaTldkingoflmeL 
'Shiihak)  king  of  Egypt  (E.;  988,B.)i 
Don. 

^^ndered  by  Shiabak. 

"^  wer  coined  at  Argoa. 
bonded  by  Dido. 
._  r-'nt  of  the  Olympic  era. 

-  _i 

ke  Wla^  UuK  of  Eini)t  {iL  ;  TJ3,B.> 
'  klag  of  AMyria  (JL], 

_        in  by  th^  AjJ^^yriaiLi  (B,)» 
r  t  of  RthfopLa  In  ^pt  (B, ). 


» king  of  AaeytfiH  tokea  Aelidod  (Rli 
iITItW*} in ^Tt  k^\  700i  KJ. 


3A  I.  king  iA  Egypt  (K.> 
fenLQdctU 


rea.  kinv  of  Medli^  attacka  If  InoToh  (K). 
m  ktnff  of  Lv  Elj  A.    Kftbonoliksiwr  of  Babylo 


_  J  of  Egypt  (R. ;  61«,  Clinton). 
lilleaofKineTeh. 

r  king  of  Babylonia  (B.). 

;  oi  JeroMlem  by  Nebacliadneszar. 

a  of  Athene 
if  Jemaalem  by  Ncbnchadneziar  (B.). 
badaexzar  takes  Tyre  (K.)- 
r  moooy  coined  at  Borne. 

I  kbf  of  Egypt  (Psammetichiu  IL,  B.) 
•Bear  performed  at  Athcnik 
• —  or  the  Persian  empire  by  CjnB, 
I  built  br  the  Ph«casans. 
xed  to 


Persia;  Jews  allowed  to  return 
tBa^IfSaia. 
efC^ynu. 

een^aered  by  Cambyaea. 
efC^ambyscfl. 

rfOB  of  the  Tarqoina;  Borne  a  republic. 
I  nbdned  by  Dariua  Ilystaspes. 
bvBt  by  the  revolted  Greeks  of  Aaia  Minor, 
iahment  of  the  tribunato  at  Borne, 
enfarathon. 
efDarioa. 

reconouered  by  the  Persians. 
*  iradei    "  *     " 

ding  i    _ 

s  ex  Plattta  and  Mycale;  Peraiana  eyaoaato 

efAilatldee.    Birth  of  Socrateaw 
aa  defeated  by  Cimon. 
efXarxea. 
iMtM  diotator. 

tfliate  at  Bome.  Appios  Claudina. 
lotaa  omlgrates  to  Thorium. 
tdt  of  tha  Paloponaeaian  was. 


a  iarades  Greece ;  battles  of  ThermopyUs  and 
■to;  Persians  burn  Athens.  The  Carthagin' 
r  Sicily  defeated  by  Gelon. 


809— PhiUp  kinr  of  Ifaoedon. 

8M-^Birth  of  Alexander.    Teoplo  of  Diana  at  Spb«ai 

bomeda 
8Sl^-JBeToltof  PhcBnldaagainBtPeaia.   Siagafnddaitnio. 

tlonofBidon. 
*848-Death  of  Plata 
888-^Battle  of  Charonea. 


886— Philip  ■i—uBmu  m  Ai 
886-Deatmetlon  of  TheW 
884— Alexander  marchea  into  Aaia.  Battle  of  the  Ofaatoaa. 


'  lama.   Damaaeaa  taken.   Trn 

beaieged. 

889— FidlofTyre.    Fonndation of  Alexandria. 
881-BatttoofArbala. 
880— Darioa  killed  by  Beasoa. 
887— Alexander  InTadea  India. 
888— Death  of  Alexander;  hto  empire  divided. 
899— Bomana  hnmiliated  by  the  Banmitea  at  tba  Gandlii^ 

foikB.    Death  of  Dtmoatheaea  and  Ariatotle. 
818-DeathofPhodon. 
815— Thebea  nboilt 

819— Commeaeement  of  the  era  of  Seleaeoa* 
808— Demetrioa  Polioroetea  gaina  a  great  naval  yktairj  (^rar 

Ptolemr. 
801— Battle  of  Ipaoa^  in  Phrysi^ 

800-8eleaeoa  Nlcator  bnilda  Antloeh,  Ed«8ia,aDd  Laodlaaa. 
88&— The  cotoaaaa  of  Bhodea  oompleted. 
980— Prrrhna  dcfcata  Yalerina  Lvfinua  at  Heradea. 
970— mero  II.  king  of  Byraooae.    Death  of  lib)ionni&. 
«—    ^ tofthePui* 


Ponlowark 
flD8-Tha  GarthMtoiaa  fleet  defeated  neai 
S41-End  of  the  list  Pnnio  war. 
986— The  temple  of  Janoa  doaed  fer  the  ftrat  tima  ataea 

Huma. 
981— SnbJogatioB  of  Sardinia  and  Ooniiea  >y  B<»De. 
997— Eaithonaka  at  Bhodea ;  the  eoloaaoa  thrown  dowB. 
919— Hannibal  takea  Sagnntom.    Second  Poalo  war. 
918— Hannibal  oroeaea  t&a  Alpa ;  defeata  the  Bomaai  on  fta 

Tidnua  and  Ttebla. 
918— Battle  of  (3annn.  Biero  of  BynMoae  diea. 
915— Chineee  waU  erected  agaiaat  the  Tartani 
919— Syracoae  taken  by  MaroeUna;  death  of  Arrhtniodaa> 
908— Dynaaty  of  Han  to  China. 
904— Sdpio  enters  Africa;  defeata  the  Carthaglnlaimi 
908-Hannibal  recalled  to  AlHca. 
909— Battle  of  Zama.  and  defeat  of  HannibaL 
901— Carthage  aobmlta;  end  of  the  9d  Punic  war. 
197— Victory  of  Cynoecephalie  over  Philip. 
190— Antioehna  the  Great  roated  by  the  Bomana  at  Mag* 

n^da. 
188— Death  of  Hannibal,  Bdplo,  PhUoposmen,  and  Plaotoa. 
171— Third  Macedonian  war. 
170— Jeroaalem  taken  by  Antiochna  ^phaneai 
18S— uEmllloa   Paolua   defeata  Peraeua   of  Maoedon   at 

Pydna. 
167— Bevolt  of  the  Jewa  againat  the  king  of  SyriiL 
IGO-Jndaa  Maocabasua  iUla  to  a  batde  ag^t  Baochldea. 

Death  of  JSmaina  Panloa. 
148— Third  Panto  war. 
146— Fall  and  deetruction  of  Carthage.  Mnmmiua  takea 

Corinth. 
140— YlrUthna  the  Luaitanian  aaaawalnated. 
188— 3cipiorednceeNumantia.  Agrarian  tronblea  to  Bcana. 

Tlberiua  Gracchna  dain. 
191— Calus  Gracchus  sUln. 

107— Marina,  flrat  conaul,  aent  againat  Jngnrtha  of  Nanddia. 
106-JagQrtha  prisoner  of  Sylhk    Birth  of  acero. 
105— Maniliua  and  Opio  deifeated  by  the  Cimbri  and  Tea- 

tonea 
102— Marina  totally  defeata  the  Teutonea  at  Aqnia  Bexti* 

(Alx> 
101— Cimbri  rooted  by  Mariua. 

100— End  of  the  flrat  servile  war.    Birth  of  Jnlloa  Cfleaac 
90— Bevolt  of  the  Italian  atatea. 
8S— MithridaUo  war. 
86— Death  of  Mariua. 
88— SylU  appointed  dictator. 
79— SylU  retiree  into  private  JXh, 
77— (nvil  war  of  Bertorlua  to  Spain,  and  of  Lepidoa  and 

Catulna  to  Italy. 
78— Mithridatee  routed  by  Lucullna. 
73— Spartacoa  defeata  9  oonauto  and  QiL  Arrina 
71— Defeat  aad  death  of  Spartacna. 
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M— Pompej  dHMa  IClUiriditaiL 

64— I'oni|i«j  at  JeruMlem. 

6^«DMth  of  MlthridAtetu    CfeeroeoosaL 

e»— (.VUlllnr  defeated  and  (Oain  at  Pl.ntorta. 

60— C»kar,  Pompey,  aD<l  CraNiiia  fonn  the  flnt  trimnTirate. 

&»— <.>Mar  deft-aU  tbo  IIclvt-tiL 

07 — Ca-MT  dofoaUi  the  Ik'lgst. 

60— Oaul  conqueml. 

K'f—CwMT  cnwrit  the  Khinr.  and  Inrades  Britain. 

54 — (tocond  Invai^ion  of  Britain. 

A3— Defeat  and  death  of  CraMoa. 

4^— <'a*Mr  croMtM  the  Kablc«»n. 

48— Battlo  of  I^harealia.    Death  of  Pompey.    Library  of 

Alexandria  barned. 
47— Omar  made  dictator ;  Aubdnoa  Efcypt   Phanuu^cs  Alain. 
46— War  in  AfHca.    Death  of  Cato  at  Ttiea.    Carthacro  and 

Corinth  rebuilt.     lU'form  of  the  calendar. 
45— Battle  of  Munda;  la&t  victory  of  Cwiar. 
44 — CuatkT  aflfiaMinated. 
48— Death  of  CMccro. 

42— Rattle  of  Phillppi.    Denth  of  Brntns  and  Caasioa. 
89— HenNl  the  Great  king  of  Judca. 
dl— Battle  of  Actinm. 
80— Death  of  Antony  and  Clcoiiatra.    Egypt  a  Boman  proT- 

ince. 
12— Dni*ufl  in  Gomiany. 
4— Birth  of  Christ. 
A.D. 

9— Q.  Yams  and  hia  army  eat  to  pieces  by  the  GennAU 

under  Arminius. 
14— Death  of  Auini»tu».    Acceaaion  of  Tiberias 
88— Cniciflxion  of  our  Saviour. 
87 — (.'alltrnla  empemr. 
41— ClaudiuH  enii>er<»r. 
00— I^mdon  foundeil  by  the  Bomana. 
64— Nero  emperor. 
64— Konie  on  Are  f>1x  days. 
66— Kebi'lHon  of  the  Jews. 
69— Vei«pai»ian  emperor. 
70— TitUB  captures  Jerusalem. 

79— Titns  empenir.    Pompeii  and  IlerenluMiim  destroyed. 
81 — Doniitiun  emperor. 
98— Tral.-*n  emperor. 
117 — Ilodrinn  emperor. 
181— Second  JewUh  war. 

18.V-Tlie  war  terminated.    Death  of  Bar  Ookebe. 
18b— Antoninus  I*ias  emperor. 
IM — Thriatian  persecutions  forbidden. 
161 — Marcus  Aurelius  emp<'ror. 
161— <'hri^tian  persecutions  renewed. 
171— Marcus  Aurelius  on  the  banks  of  the  Daanbtt. 
174— Victory  over  the  Qua<ll. 
17S— Chrihtianity  preached  in  Britain. 
IbO— CommiMius  emperor. 
191— Gnat  flro  at  Kome. 
198— Septimus  Beveros  emperor. 
211— <'aracalla  empi'ror. 
218— Ileliogabaius  emperor. 
•  220— The  Chinese  empire  divided. 
222— Alexander  Severn*  emi»en»r. 
226— Overthrow  of  the  Partdian  empire. 
2S!i — Maxiiiiin  emperor. 

249 — Revolt  of  Roman  IcglonSb    Dedus  emperor. 
2M»— Pcr!^^cution  of  Christ ians. 
20S— Trebizond  Ukcn  by  the  Goths. 
2ft9— The  thirty  tyrants. 
260— Roman  army  routed  by  Sapor,  kini;  of  the  Persians. 

China  reunited  by  Wu-ti. 
262— T))o  (><iths  burn  the  temple  of  Diana.    Antioch  pil- 

laced  by  the  Persians. 
269— The  (tilths  defeated  by  Claudius. 
27<>— Aurelbn  emneror. 

278— Surrender  of  Palmyra ;  Qneen  ZenoUA  prisoner. 
277— Probus  defeats  the  AlcmannL 
2M — Diocletian  emperor. 
297— SiefKt  of  Alexandria. 
306— Pereecution  of  Christiana. 
SOi^Diocletian  resifms. 
806— i'onstan tine  the  Great  emperor. 
818-Edlct  of  Mil.in  in  favor  of  Christiana. 
R2&— First  council  of  Nlw. 
857— .Tulian  defeats  the  Alemanni  at  Straabonr^ 
3fi4_^TuIlan  Invailes  Awvria. 
864— .Tulian  falU  in  a  battle  acain«t  the  Persianik 
870— Huns  in  Europe.    Commencement  of  the  great  migra* 

tion.  \ 

87!*— Vale n»  defeated  by  the  Goths. 
879 — Theo<io(<iu8  emperor. 
895— Divi>i«in  of  the  emidre.    Ilonorioi  tod  Arcadlos  em- 

jterors. 
402— Alaric  invades  lUlr. 
4U»— Rome  racked  br  Alaric 
42^— Valentinian  III.  emperor 


429— Oeiiieffe  In  AlHea. 

489-Romans  and  Unas  deftafted  bj  tk« ' 

louse. 
446-¥andals  Inr^le  BIdly. 
447— Theodoalus  concladee  ft  hnmlUatlar  tni 

Huns. 
449— Anfrio-Saxons  in  Britain. 
451-Attila  invMica  OmI;  Is  dsfaited  at 

doric  slain. 
452— Attila  invades  Italy. 
455— Ilome  plumlered  by  the  Tandak. 
472-Rlcimer  sacks  Rome. 
476— Odoacer  overthrowa  the  western  en 
4M— Clovis*s  victory  at  Sdasoaa 
498— Theodorio   the   Great,   king  oC  the 

Italy.  ^ 

507— The  Viidgotha  delisted  b/  Clovia. 
527— Justinian  I.  empemr  of  the  East 
584- Belisarlus  conquers  the  VaDdals  la  AMm 
546— Rome  taken  by  Totila. 
547— Itoiiie  retaken  by  Belisarina. 
549 — Rome  again  captured  by  Totila. 
558— The  kingdom  uf  the  ()»tro|n»ths  la  Ita|xil 
56S— Kingdom  of  Lon)bardy  Ibanded. 
57*^— SUvoulans  in  Greece. 
591— Chosroes  II.  shah  of  Penria. 
614— Damascus  and  Jemsalem  taken  by  the  P* 
622— Flight  of  Mohammed  to  Medina.    Eia  d 
682— Death  of  Mohammed. 
684 — Persia  conanered  by  the  Baneeo^ 
€87 — Saracens  taJie  Jerusalem. 
640— Alexandria  taken  by  the  Sameena. 
658— Rhodes  taken  by  the  Saracena. 
6k7— Pepin  of  Heristal  sole  mayor  of  tbe  i 
69S— Saracens  storm  and  destroy  Canhag«. 
710— The  Mohammedans  land  in  Spain. 
T12— Tarik  subdues  Spain. 
T17— Leo  III.  emperor  of  the  East 
782— The  Saracens  defeated  at  Tours. 
752— Pepin  the  Short  ascends  the  throae  eflkt 
771 — Charlemagne  sole  monarch. 
774— Chariema«mevL(itA Rome;  sobdneaTwh 

of  the  caliph  Al  Mansoor. 
778— Battle  of  Ronceevailea.    ComsMoeemat ' 

chivalry. 
7«6— Accession  of  Haronn  al  Rashld. 
787- Fin^t  descent  of  Danes  on  Fngiand. 
796— Saracens  driven  out  of  France 
799— 1 1  una  conquered. 
800— Chariemagne  emperor  of  tbe  West 
(«»8— Death  of  Irene,  emprcea  of  tbe  £asL 
809— Death  of  Haroan  al  Rashld. 
bl4— Death  of  Charlemagne.    Accesstoa  of  Lt 

bonnalre. 
627— The  Saxon  heptarchj  united  under  Egba 
S36-Ef;bert  succeeded  by  Etbelwnlt 
810— Piast  king  of  Poland. 
648— Treaty  of  Verdun  ;  divlsioa  of  the  G 


plre. 
EtW 


S56-Ethelbald  king  of  Wesaez. 

b60— Ethelbert  succeeds  Ethclbeld. 

862— Rurikln  Rnssisu 

866— Kthelml  I. 

871— Accesedon  of  Alfred  the  Great 

872 — London  taken  by  the  Danea. 

8^<^— Svatopluk  in  Moravia. 

8i4— Almos  elected  chief  (rf  the  UifFA 

8*^6— Paris  bertefred  by  the  Danes. 

8^7— ArT>ed  succeeds  AlmoSb 

901-K<lwanl  the  Elder. 

911— Conrad  I.  elective  king  of  Genaanj. 

919— Henry  L  kinp  of  Germanv. 

925— Kdwanl  aucceeded  by  Athclstaa. 

9-"'t*i— (Kho  I.  kins  of  Germany. 

t^a7— Athelstan  and  Edmnnd  defrat  the  Be 

Danea. 
94A— Edmund  succeeds  Athelstan. 
9t«V—  FMmu nd  assaasi nated.     >!<ired  soeee 
955— E<lwy  succeeds  Edred.    The  MagyaL.  , 

Lech. 
9.'>9-Ed;;ar  king  of  Weesex  and  Merrla. 


npor*>r. 
» iL  In  C 


97.3— Accession  of  Otho  11.  In  Germany. 
97.%— Antioch  recovered  from  the  Saraeea^ 
975— I->iward  the  Martyr. 
'97-^Kdwanl  aMMsinated.    Ethelrcd  the  Una 

9*^7— The  boose  of  Capet  In  France. 

994— Olaf  Tryiorvason,  kinir  of  Norway.  ■-■  * 

Denmark,  attack  London,  bnt  are 
1000— SU'phea  L  reeelTea  the  royal  cmra 

the  pope. 
1001— America  diaeorarid  by  Btotm  anlJL       I 


OHBOBrOUMT 


▲fleeMioa  of  HtBi7 

^  Ckmtarf  hj  Brian  Borolin^    Ao- 
'^      ujr  JUL  in  Qamuiir. 

It.    Ot&ate  king  of  SngUuid. 

'    .  Oon»d  IL  In  Oemuny. 

!«iboc  king  of  England. 
-,at6d>d  bj  Hardieanate. 

•  Itoe  raalored  br  Kdward  tha  Oontaioa 
pea  depoaed  br  Henry  IIL 

ikM  b J  the  Turkflb 

I  «f  Heiuj  IV.  in  Oermanf. 

•  ^'Comneni  on  the  Briantlne  thnma. 

If  England.    Battle  of  HaaUnga ;  death 
Aeeeaaion  of  Williain  tha  Conqneror. 
Immllhted  bj  Pope  Ongory  YII.  at  Ca- 


ll, king  of  England. 


takanby  the  cnnadrri, 

a  taken  bjr  the  cnuadera.    Godfrey  of  BooU* 

ll9f_ofEn^d. 


I  of  Henry  * 


Gennany. 


.VamankingofSldly. 
kiag  of  England. 
DL  emperor. 
•  kingdom. 
Abekid. 


1  of  Frederie  L  Baibaroaia  in  Gonnany. 
•  king  of  England. 
iliflB  of  Thomas  k  Boekot 
.  eooqaera  Ireland. 
L  defeated  by  the  Lombardib 
Rgaatna  kinc  of  France, 
n  oonqnerea  by  Saladin. 
Mudo.    Btefaard  L,  the  Lion-heartod,  king  of 
d.    Miniiarrft  of  Java  in  England. 
L  drowned  in  the  Calyeadnna  in  Aaia  Minor. 
T.  aocoeeda. 
rof  Acre. 


r  Eiehard  the  Lion-hearted.    Aeeenion  of 


fira  at  OonatantinopIeL 

Hoabom. 

hattn  algned  at  BonnTmede. 

X  king  of  England.    Death  of  Innocent  IIL 

aadai 

t  oliarter  of  Hungary  signed  by  Andreas  IL 

QoBg^iia  yn^j*. 

rmderie  IIL  In  the  East 
proclaims  a  crusade  afnlnst  the  emperor, 
am  at  Wahlstadt,  in  8ile&i«. 
MS  In  HuBicaiy.    Flight  of  Bela  lY. 
emsade  under  Louis  IX. 
f  Mansoorah  :  defeat  of  the  crusaders.     Ao- 
i  of  Conrad  Iv.  In  Germany, 
itorma  Bagdad.    End  of  the  Saracen  empire. 
Aiexander  Nevskoi  of  Euasia. 
I  azeeuted  in  Naples  by  Charlea  of  Anion. 
Looia  IX.  in  Tunis. 
LktngofEnglaod. 

a  of  Bndolph  1..  of  Hapsburg;  in  Germany, 
toftbe  French  in  SicUy. 
I  leat  to  the  ChristUns. 
gibh  hooae  of  commons. 
,  emperor,  but  opposed  by  tho  popo. 
teement  of  the  Ottoman  empire. 
iTBoidlhee  VIIL 

■ty  of  Arpad  in  Hungary  extinct 
troea  crowned  at  Scone. 
IL  king  of  England. 
lanoe  oi  Swiss  cantons.    The  emperor  Albert 


il  aee  remoTed  to  Avignon. 
aken  by  the  knights  of  tit  John.    House  of 
tborgin  Bohemia. 
Bauockbum. 
imoBt  of  the  Salic  law. 
IIL  king  of  England. 
Chancer  bom. 
Bobert  Bruce. 

BaUol  claims  tho  crown  of  Scotland,  lands 
a  anny  in  Fife,  but  is  defeated, 
r  Halidon  Hill ;  death  of  the  regent  I>ouf^; 
Casimir  the  Great  king  of  Poland. 


A.D. 

lan-Loiiii  the  Gnot  kliigor  Rnatvy. 

China ;  ]&00(MW>  people  pefiah. 
18M-Battle  of  Cr«cy ;  flxA  nae  of  cannon  by  the  Engllih. 
184T-r<3iariea  IV.  aneeeeds  Looia  of  BaTarIa  in  Gonuny. 
1848— Phttne  in  Europe. ,  Perseontion  of  the  Jews. 
18S8-Battle  of  Poitien. 
1857— Tnrks  in  Europe. 
1860-Adrlanoplo  taken  by  Mnmd  L 
1879— Bfegeof  BodieUebyDaGoeecUa.  Death  of  John  F»- 

Ueoiogna. 
1875— Death  of  Boceaodo. 
18n— Biobaid  IL  king  of  Bni^iid. 
1878— Great  addam  of  the^Test    Urban  YL  at  Boom; 

Clement  TIL  at  Ayignon.    Weneealao  moeaeda 

CaiavkoIY. 
188<^-11moar  InTadea  Perrfa. 
1881— InsorraeUon  of  Wat  Tyler. 
1885— BattieofA\|nbanota.    Independence  of  PoftacaL 
1888— Tlmonr  oonqners  Georgia.  Battle  of  8empadi;iierolo 

death  of  Winkelried.  Ladlalas  Jagiello  king  of  P<»- 

1888— Battle  of  Otterbnme. 

1888— Yiotorr  of  Balatet  at  KoiMVO. 

188e--8iidsmnnd,  king  of  Hungary,  deibated  by  Bi^lawt  at 

1807— Union  of  the  Beandinarlan  atateaat  Cahnar. 

1889-Henry  IV.  king  of  England. 

1400— Timonr  lUTades  Syria  and  ladca  Aleppo. 

1401— First  bomiiw  of  heretics  in  SngUmC 

1408-TloMmr  InTadea  Asia  Minor.  Battle  of  Aogon ;  daiMl 

ofBalaMt. 
1405-DeathofTlmoar. 
1409— Connell  of  Pisa.   Three  popea. 
1418— Henry  Y.  king  of  England. 
1414— Conndl  of  Conatanca. 

1415— Battle  of  AglJaooart  JohnHoM  httrMdlbrhareQr. 
1418-Ontbreak  orthe  Hnasite  war. 
14S0— Treaty  of  Troyea.    DlseoTery  ofMadelnL 
1488— Henry  YL  king  of  England. 
1488-Constentineple  besieged  by  Amnnth  IL 
1488— Siege  of  Orleans.    JoanofAra 
1481— Joan  of  Are  bnmt  at  Booen. 
1489— Conndl  of  BaaeL 
1487— Death  of  the  emperor  Siglamirad. 
1488— Albert  IL  soeeeeda  In  Germaoy,  Boiiemiai  and  BvH 

gary. 
1440— Accession  of  Frederic  lY.  In  Germany.    Liventloiiof 

the  printing  praas  by  Chttenberg; 
1444-Battle  of  Yama;  Ladialaa.  king  of  Pdasd  aad  H«i- 

gary,  defeated  and  slain  by  the  Tnika. 
1446— John  Hnnyady  n>Tenor  of  Hnngary. 
1450— Insurrection  of  Jack  CadcL 
14B8— The  EngUah  loee  all  of  France,  aare  Cahda»  Conetaa- 

tinople  taken  by  the  Tnrka.    Fall  of  the  Bysantino 

empire. 
1455— The  war  of  the  white  and  red  roseSb 
14S6— Siege  of  Belgrade;  Mohammed  repulsed  by  Hnnyady. 
1466— Matthias  Oorrinus  king  of  Hnnguy. 
1461-Edward  IV.  king  of  England.    Lonia  XL  king  of 

France. 
1469— Gibraltar  taken  fVom  the  Moora. 
1471— Battlea  of  Bamet  and  Tewkesbury. 
1476— Battlea  of  Granaon  and  Morten. 
1477— Charlea  the  Bold  of  Bnrgnndy  flOla  In  the  battle  of 

Nancy. 
1479— Aragon  and  Castile  united  nnder  Ferdinand  and  Ita- 

bella. 
1480-Siege  of  Bhodea  by  the  Turfca:  they  take  Otranto  by 

storm.  Birth  of  Sir  Thomaa  More. 
1488— Edward  Y.  king  of  England.    Bichazd  IIL    Birth  of 

Lutiierand  Baphael. 
1484— Inquisition  In  Spain. 

1485— BatUeofBosworth.    Acceasion  of  Henry  YIL 
1486— Cape  of  Good  Hope  discorered. 
1499— Surrender  of  Granada;  end  of  Moorish  domlnloiiln 

Spain.  Expulsion  of  the  Jews  from  Spain.    Dlaoof- 

cry  of  America. 
1488-8econd  voyage  of  CdlumbusL  Aceeaslon  of  MaTlmlWim 

in  Germany. 
1497— Yasco  da  Gama  donbles  the  aqto  of  Good  Hope. 
1505— Death  of  Ivan  of  Bussia. 
1506 — George  Buchanan  born. 
1509— Henry  YIIL  king  of  England. 
1519— Battle  of  Bavenna. 
1518-BatUe  of  the  Spurs.  Battle  of  Flodden  FielfL  Balboa 

crosses  the  isthmus  of  Darien,  and  reaohea  the  Pa* 

clflc 
1515— Francis  L  king  of  France. 
1516— Charies  Y.  king  of  Spain. 
1517— Beginning  of  tho  reformation.    Egypt  conquered  by 

the  OttovnansL 
1519— Accession  of  Charlea  Y.  la  Germany. 
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laao— Field  nf  the  Cloth  of  Gold.  The  c\tj  of  Mexico  taken 

by  Cortcji.    t^olyman  the  Mafrnidcent  sultan. 
iJUl^Liithor  cited  bcfon*  the  diet  of  Wuniut. 
l&22~l;hodiji  capturud  by  the  Turk*.    Fir»t  voyage  round 

the  k1uIm>. 
IMH — Gn»tavu!«  Vaita  rcAtori'S  tho  indciieudence  of  Sweden. 
l&i.%— llattli'ofraWa. 
1526— Louirt  II.  of  lluninry  falls  in  the  battle  of  MohacSb 

llouik.'  uf  llapsbun:  in  Iluninry  and  Dohcuia. 
l.%7— lioine storniiil  by  thr  uriny  <»f  Churlva  V. 
l,V-n»— ??u-tf«'  "f  Vii-miii  by  thi-Tiirki. 
],*U)i>— I)ji.t  ami  riiiifi-^t'.iiin  of  Auu'>bunr. 
lMl-lA'a:;nc  nf  SinalcaM.    Druth  of  ZwingIL 
1.^3:)— IMzttiTo  in  IVru.     iKath  of  Ano^u». 
1A»*— i*arli»iiit.-nl  di-rl.art'H  lii-nry  VIII.  to  bo  tho  supreme 

hi^ail  iin  varth  of  tho  church  uf  Eot^Umd.    Ivan  the 

Ti'rriMe  rzur  uf  Kuatda. 
ITUM— CaliforDla  di»covi>ruiI. 
153S— 8np|iri>v«l<>n  ut  nion.-isterica  In  England.    Arabia  con- 

quiTiMl  by  the  Turli^. 
15li)— Tho  onlrr  of  .T«!<uitA  vonflnucd  by  Paul  IIL 
lM:i— Druih  iif  ('oIM■rlli^u^ 
1M6— Diet  of  Kntifbon.  Death  of  Luther.  War  of  tho  Smal- 

culdprincci*. 
1M7— Ikittlo  of  MuhllM'nr.    'Tolin  Knox  preaches  In  Scot- 

laml.     Kdward  VI.   king  of  Knclan^L     Death  of 

Firitcn  in  <}t.-noi.    Hunry  IL  king  of  France. 
l.Wl-Rir  Philip  Sidney  born. 
ir>.V2^Sir  >Vall.-r  iiul.ii:h  born. 

l.VW— Mary  qneen  of  Kndnnd.    Kilmnnd  Pponser  bom. 
1«V>4 — Kxfcution  of  I.ii4ly  'Ittnc  Ori'y.    Truuty  of  Naunibarj;. 
1«V.V>— «Iohn  U<»t;>-rii  burnt  at  Miiithm-ld,  lUdii'y  and  Latiinvr 

at  ( >xfonl.    Pvace  uf  Augnbunr.    Death  of  llenry 

d-Albnt 
in.VV— Philip  II.  klnc:  of  S[»aln.    Fenlinand  I.  emperor. 
I^'*!)— Kllzabcth  qiii-vn  of  KnglnniL      Culaia  taken  br  tho 

Fn^nch.    Itattli^  of  (rruvvlines.    Death  ol  Charles  Y. 
1U9~ Peace  of  Catcau  Cauibrvaht. 
lAffl— KranoU  Bacon  born. 
1M2— Uflitrious  wars  in  France;  defeat  of  tho  Ilngnenots  at 

Drcux. 
l.V>i — Wiiiiani  Shakespeare  bom. 
lftfi.V-SlL-«o  of  Malta  by  tli..-  Turku. 
15C6— Kovolt  of  tho  L<iw  Countrivs. 
1M7— C^ivil  war  renewed  in  France;  battle  of  SL  Denla. 
l.Vl-*— Toiint-s  Ktrmont  nml  Horn  biheailed  at  BrusMrls. 
IHQD — Itattb'4  uf  Jarnacand  Monc«»ntour. 
1571~Tho  Turks  take  Cyprus.   Battle  of  Lejianto. 
ISn'i — Mavarre  of  St.  liartholomew.  Kxtinctionof  thehonso 

of  Jairii'Uoin  Poland. 
l.'^TH— Si(>k^>  of  Uochelle.    Alva  takes  Haarlem. 
1574 — Ben  Jon*ion  born. 
ir>76— The  Catholic  league.    Accession  of  Rudolph  IL  of 

Germany. 
IRTIV— The  union  of  Utrecht. 
15S2— Corn'ciltin  of  the  calendar  by  Gregory  XIIL    Tho 

raid  of  Kuthven. 
15S4— lUlol^rh  discovers  Vin^'Inia.    Prince  of  Orango  aasss- 

sinati'il. 
1%^J— Philip  Ma"winp»r  Ntrn.    Slxttis  V.  pope. 
l.Vt7— .Mary,  queen  i»f  Scuts,  beheaiied.  Abbas  king  of  Persia. 
1^^S — Sitani^h  armada. 
1A^9— A  »>aHsi  nation  of  Henry  III.  of  Franco. 
15»n— Battleof  Ivry. 

159^^Edlct  of  Nante!«.   Death  of  Kdmund  Spenser.  Extinc- 
tion of  the  liouye  of  Kurik.  iu  Kuxmx 
15W— Tyrt»ne*s  ri'bi'lli«in  in  Ireland.     Birth  uf  Oliver  Cn)m- 

welL 
IGU^AcciVNtion  of  James  VI.  uf  Scutloud  to  th<f  crown  of 

Knuluml. 
l&U— O^itend  taken  by  Spinola. 
16ii:>— 4fun;Mi\\«lerpliit. 
lft>?— New   Holbnd  dL-'CovcriML 
Hi»>7— Settleiiii-nt  of  .TaDll■^town,  Va, 
IfiOH— ^TuhD  Milton  iMirn. 
lOTJ — Inili'pendi-niv  of  tho  United  Provinces. 
lfih»— Henry  IV.  a  !«i-*in:it»'.l  by  KaxalUac. 
Itil.'i — The  hi>UM.>  iif  Koinunirtfon'the  thnme  of  Ka.wla. 
IGIC— l>al1in'.H  bay  dl>eovured.    Death  uf  Shakeji|)eare  and 

t'ervaiite.-*. 
161S-Sir  Walter  H.ileik'h  Wbea^leiL    Commencement  of  the 

:>»  vi  :ir»'  w.ir. 
1C19— Ace. -^^i.inof  Kinlinnnd  II.  in  Gemiany.     Execution 

i>f  liurnevel'It  in  Ilollaml.     ItaUvia  bnllt  by   the 

Dutch. 
1C20— I^mlin^'  »if  the  piljrrim*  at    Plymouth.    Battle   of 

PniLTue. 
1«2.V- <'h.arI.-5  I.  kins  r.f  Kncland. 

16:iG— UatniMli-n  Imprtaiined  for  resisting  [Miyment  of  arbi- 
trary taxeA. 
1«27— Rlrhr-flen  l>.-...|ej:rt»  Rochclle.    TVallcnitcln  defeats  tha 

Prutestauta. 
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1489— New  Hampihirt  edOBlwd.   ChftriwL 

liaoient;  some  membm  ImpiiaoacA 
miO— Wouden  railways  flist  cuastruru^ 
lOai— <>l>turc  of  Maiplebarg  br  TiUv.    Tilly 

Gustavus  Adulphna.    Birth  uf  Dr>'drn. 
1G83— BftttleofLQtzen.  Death  of  UaauriiaA«V«l|)hn 

fjf  John  Locke  and  Siiinoia. 
ICnA— Settlement  of  MarvlaDd. 
liV^— Assassination  of  ^  allenstein  at  Tftr. 
](;:f6— BoRvr  Williaou  colunizes  Uhude  UlandL 
1&)7— Pequod  war  In  Connecticut. 
It;^^— Van  Tmmp  de»tn>ys  twoPi«nlah  fleets^ 
1C40—Indep4>ndence(tf  Portugal  rrsUiTrd.  Frederic  1 

the  Great  elector  of  BnuidrnbnrK. 
IMl—^Ur  chamber  abolished.    fiUafTuni  brbtwIM. 
IMi— Commencement  of  civil  war  betwMD  iioriff  Li 

I»arUament.     Battle  of  £d«ehiiL    Tssbaa  Am 

ers  Van  Diemen'a  Land,    bir  Isaac  2k««u«  U 

Death  of  Galileo. 
1644— Battle  of  Marston  Moor. 
1C4&— Battle  uf  Naseby.    Land  beheaded.    Batik  ct  1 

lingen. 
]r47— Revolution  of  Masanlello  In  Naplrfl. 
lC4j»— Peace  of  Westphalia.    End  ofthe  W  jears'wK  1 

of  the  Frondeu 
1(>t9— Execution  of  Charles  L 

IGTjO— Settlement  of  North  Carolina.  Battle  oTDulii. 
1  CM— Charles  1 1,  crowned  at  Scone.  Balllw  of  WufuM 
IG&d— War  lietween  Kncland  and  liollaniL  Blakr  dcfcsM 

Witt  and  De  Kuyt«r  ;  Is  surjiriaHi  by  VaaTita 
l(i5&— Blake's  great  victory  over  Van  Tifinn.   Crtai 

dissoNes  the  lorn;  parliamenL     Ban-Uw*  s  |fl 

ment.    Cromwell  lord  prutrctur. 
16M— Ab<lication  of  Chrisana,  queen  of  ^^wedcn. 
lC:k^-6urrender  of  Dunkirk.    Death  of  UuvcrCuBi 

Aecesitlon  of  LeofMiM  I. 
]On<>.^barles  II.  king  of  England. 
1664— Victory  of  MontecncuU  o%er  tho  Tarksat  9L  Odd 

in  Hungary. 
IGdS— The  great  plagno  breaks  out  In  Londoa.   B 

Harwich.    New  York  taken  ttvm  ib»  Dutri_ 
1C66— Defent  of  the  Dutch  at  sea.    Great  flrv  la  Luadia 
1C64-Peac6  of  Aix  la  (  hapellc. 
lCti»— <'andia  taken  bv  the  Turks. 
1C7 1— Execution  <^  2rinyl  and  other  IIiiAgBrian  eiaf 

tors  at  Wiener  ^eustadt 
167S— Birth  of  Addison. 
1674— Death  of  Milton. 
1677— Death  of  Siiinma. 
1 67S—  Pi ipish  plot .    Peare  of  Nlmegwn. 
167»— Habeas  cuipua  act  passed  in  £nf  land.  Battla  rfll 

weU  bridge. 
16^<V— Pennsylvania  olonlzed. 
16«e— Peter  tha  Great  ciar. 
16eii^Rye-honse  plot.     ExecntloB  of  Lord  Willlsa  !■ 

and  Algernon    Sidney.     Siege  of  V  it  ana  If 

Turka,  who  aro  repui»Ml  br  John  t^biesU. 
ICSIh-^amea  IL  king  of  Emrland.  Monmouth  Ul>t9tkL  1 

vocation  of  the  edict  iii  Nante*  by  Louis  XIT. 
1697— Venetians  t^e  Lepanto,  Corinth,  and  Aiheai;  di 

c»f  the  Ottoman  |iower. 
lA(v(;— The  revolution  in  Endand.  Birth  of  AU-xanteh 
ICbd— Engllnh  crown  settled  on  WliUam  and  Manr.   B^ 

of  Killlecrankie. 
16MV— Battle  of  the  Boyna. 
101^— MaMacra  of  Glenote.    Battle  of  La  noraii  I 

of  Steenkerke.    Xamnr  taken  by  the  Fna^ 
1697— Peace  of  By s wick.   Prince  Eugene  d^-feats  tka 

at  Zeata.    Charles  Xil.  king  i>r  6w«.|eB. 
1699— Treaty  of  CarloviU  between  iLo  ChrUtiaaiali 

Turks.  , 

1700— War  uf  the  Spanish  aoceession.   Charts  XIL  "^ 

Narva,  conaners  I'ourLAni,  and  iatades  Ukl 

Frederic  I.  King  of  Prum^ia. 
170S— Anne  queen  of  England.   Marlboroogh  mam^it^ 

chief  of  the  allied  army  In   Flaoilen.    \t^  • 

prised  hy  the  English  and  DaUh  deetj^  Pnaas  J 

gene  surprises  Cremona. 
1703— Marlborough  Ukes  Bonn.  liar,  ami  Limbaii^  1 

ImperialisU  defeaU^l  at  Il^hstailt.  rL  Pctiflli 

foundeiL    Insurrection  of  the  UoagahsM  v 

Rakoczy.  _ 

1704— <:ibral tar  Ukcn  by  Sir  Geofgt  Rooke.   Bau>«f  «> 

heim. 
1 70.V- \ cTt^wion  of  Joseph  1 . 1  ■  Germany.  . 

1706— Ilattie  of  Ramiilifs.   Siege  uf  Turin;  tkaFlM^I 

PuImmL    Birth  uf  Samuel  Johnson. 
1707— I^'Cinlative  union  4if  Ei«land  ai 

(»f  Alinaaia.    Siege  uf  Toalon. 
1 70S— Bat  tie  of  Oodenarde.    Siege  of  LIIIa 
17o9— Battle  (»f  Malplaquet.  T«iiinaiy  nod ' 

tl«  of  Pnilowa. 
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IbTthtToriciwitliePnitlL  Aoea*- 

ChwtM  YL  IB  Qemin/.   Birth  of  D«Tid 

TTtvadbt  Bemainsof  Herealaiiaaii^diseoT- 
^mfBittle  MncUon. 

Wiglarir     George  L  king  of  England. 
tntaud.  BebelUoninSootland.  The  More* 
•d  bjr  the  TurkA.    Death  of  Lonis  XIY.; 
9tibm  dnke  of  OrleanSb 
'JL  lamdee  Norway.    Battle  of  PeterwM> 
teatli  of  Lelbnltx. 
taken  br  Prince  Eugene. 
^MHTOTiti.    Charles  XIL  killed  at  Freder- 
.    Hew  Orleans  foonded. 
•a  of  South  sea  stock. 
nrCambnO.    Philip  V.  of  Spain  resigns  the 
o  hia  aoB,  bat  resames  it  on  his  son's  death, 
r  HanoTer  and  Vienna.   Death  of  Peter  the 

>  by  Spain.  Oeoige  IL  king  of  Eng- 

ifSobsons.    Dlscorerr  of  Behrin^s  straits. 
SefUle.   Birth  of  OU▼erOoldsInia^  Leasing; 


taxl^  fha  AuMrieaii  oolaaliiL 
wiki  uoiaB  king  of  Pcdaad. 


:1b  Sooth  Carolina.  Berolt  of  Corsica  against 


Mionixed 


r 


Qen.  Ofi^ethorpe.      Birth  of 


I  Leaxczynski  rival  kii 
•fPhiUpsburg.    -"     '^ 


kraateed. 

»ol 
Ungs. 
The  Buasiana  and  Saxons 


Lunatna  11^  king  of  Poland;  Angnstos  IIL 
dalMLei  


m  to  make  Corsica  independent 

ftoa  take  Azo^  and  ravage  the  CrimeiL 

dward  Olbbon. 

tnstj  of  Vienna.    Iron  rails  laid  at  White- 

' — o«  takes  Porto  B«llo.    Treaty  of  Bel- 
French  rodace  Corsica.    Nadir  Shah 

Ja.  and  takes  DelhL 
Oreat  king  of  Prussia.     Acceaslon  of 

-■•aa.    War  of  the  Anstrian  snocession. 

llollwitx.      Froderip   conqnen    Silesia. 
takan  by  assault.    Charles  Albert,  elector 
lai  erowned  king  of  Bohemia. 
ban  chosen  emperor.    Peace  of  Breslao. 
>attlngen.    Peace  of  Abo. 
r  Charles  Edward  to  invade  England.    War  ' 
FiBBca  and  Great  Britain. 
Paotanoy.    Bebellion  in  Scotland;   battle 
ta  Pans.   Death  of  Charles  Albert.    Treaty 
eo. 
Falkirk  and  Culloden.    The  French  take 

rt  defnted  oflT  Cape  Finisterre  by  Admiral 
Bd  off  ficlleiale  by  Admiral  Hawke.    The 
Bka  Berscn-<»p-Z<K>m.    Siege  of  Genoa, 
taken  by  the  French.    Peace  of  Aix  la 


1764-^nBTlIla  aet  Ibr 

Stanlslaa  Ponlatowaki  c „ 

17CS— Ankericaa  stamp  aet    Tha~eoloniaa'r«aUt    Tnaty 

oCAUahabad. 
1761— Bapaal  of  the  atamp  aet 
1717— New  tazea  Imposed  on  tha  Amarieaa  ooloniflai    Otai- 

heite  diaeovered  by  Wallla.    Spinning  >anny  inTaat- 

ad  by  Jamea  Hargreavea. 
1768— Diatarbanoea  in  Boaton.    Contca  eedad  to  FraBMi 

Important  improvamants  in  the  ataam  angina  made 

by  James  Watt 
1760— The  Bossiana  defeat  the  Torka.    Birth  of  Napoleon 

Bonaparte  and  Walllagtoa.   Spinning  IkamainTani- 

edbyArkwTli^t 
1770— The  Boaton  massacre.   American  rashitanoa  attength- 

enn    All  tha  tazea  repeaM.  azoept  that  ob  taa. 

Tha  Bossiana  destroy  the  Toxklah  nary  at  Teheama. 
1771— Gnatarua  IIL  king  of  Sweden. 
177»-Fint  partition  of  Poland. 
1778— Boaton  **tea  party."     Gnatamala  destn^ad  by  aa 

aarthonakeb    Order  of  Jasolta  aboUahad  by  Qam- 

1774— Boatoa  port bOl.    Firat  Amerioaa  eongrsaa  meetaat 

PhibMlelphia.    Peace  of  Kainai^    LoalaXVLkli« 

of  France.   . 
1779— Battle  of  Lajdngton.    Tfeking  of  Tloondaroca,  Orowa 

Point,  andWhitahalLBattla  of  Banker  HiU. 

Death  of  Montgomery  before  Qaabe&    Washlngtoa 

appointed  eomnaander  by  the  oontlneatal  eongrsaa 
1776— DadaratioB  of  American  indapendenoa.    Tha  British 

eraeoaU  Boaton.    Battlea  of  Long  IilaBd,  Whlta 

Plaina,  and  Trenton. 
1777— Battles  of  Princeton,  Braadywlna,  aad  ^*^""«Bir*iPn. 

Surrender  of  Gen.  Bnrgoyne  at  Saratoga. 
1778-Allianoa  with  France.    Batde  atVaU^^om.   8a- 

Tannah  taken  by  tha  British.    Haasaora  cT  Wyo- 

mlns.    Barrender  of  Pondlchany  to  tha  British. 

Sandwieh     Islands    diaoorarad    by  Capt    Oook. 

Death  of  Voltaire. 
17T^Norfolk  bomad.    Loee  aad  racorary  of  Stony  Pdat 

Bepolse  of  the  Fraach  aad  Amencaaa  flrom  befora 

Savannah.    Paol  Jonas,  la  the  Boa  Uonmie  Bldi- 

ard,  eaptorsa  tha  Sarapia.     Spaia  daelana  mt 

agalaat  Great  Britaia. 
1780-SarreaderorFortMoaltria.    Soath  OaroUaa  ladnoad 

by  the  British.    Arrival  of  Boehambeaa  at  Bhodo 
Battle  of  Gamdaa.     Treasoa  of  An.ald. 


Copenhagen  between  Sweden  and  Denmark. 
tyia  adopted  in  the  Britbh  dominions. 
ten  France  and  Great  Britain  curled  on  in 

Braddock's  defeat     Kurthquake  at  Lis- 
dto  destroye<i  by  an  earthquake, 
h  take  Minorca.    Calcutta  taken  by  Sara- 
lah.    Commencement  of  the  Tyears*  war. 
lassey.  Montcalm  takes  Fort  William  llen- 
;e  uf  Prague.    Battle  of  Rotubach. 
raveld.  Xouisbur;;  and  Cape  Breton  taken 
iwaa  and  Amherst    Cherbourg  taken  by 
iah.    SiecwofOlmutz. 
»h  take  Fort  Niagara,  Ticonden^ra,  Crown 
Battle  of  Minden.    General  Wolfe  is  killed 
leUhts  of  Abraham  before  Quebec  having 
Montcalm  ;  Quebec  surrenders.    The  Aus- 
ta  Leipeic  and  Dresden. 
L  king  of  England.    The  French  are  re- 
-nk  Qnebec    General  Amherst  takes  Men- 

{•  of  Pondicherry.    Berlin  taken  by  the 
.  and  Eusftiaa*. 
y  taken.    Belleisle  taken  by  Commodore 

mn  Great  Britain  and  Spain.    The  British 
tea  French  West  Indies,  and  take  Havana. 
;.  of  Bas^  deposed  and  murdered  in  pris- 
tariaa  II.  empress. 
Paria  and  Hubertsburg,  and  close  of  the 

France  cedes  Canada  and  other  proT* 

e*a  eonq>traoy. 

u  v.— U 


**Nopoperf"riotiiaLoadoa.    HydarAlicoBftoan 

1781— Battle  of  Oowpenn  SanpaadarofCornwalliaatTaifcp 
town.    Gibraltar  beaiegsd  by  Spain.  . 

ITSS-Siege  of  Gibraltar.  Peace  of  V^naiUen  Death  of 
Ilyder  All,  who  is  anoceeded  Ity  Tippoo  Saib. 

1789— Close  of  the  American  revolationary  war.  New  Tori[ 
evacuated.  Washington  resigns  hia  command.  Tha 
Bussians  take  the  Crimea. 

178i— Great  eruption  of  UecU.    Tippoo  Salb  makaa  paaeau 

1785— Voyage  of  La  Perooaa.  Power  loom  lareated  by 
Edmund  Cartwriffht 

1786— Impeachment  of  Warren  Hastings.  Death  of  Fred- 
eric the  Great     Shays's  rebellion  la  Mssaachnaattsi 

1787— Civil  war  in  Holland. ;  the  stadtholder  expelled,  aad 
restored  by  a  Prosaian  force.  Tha  Tnrka  dedara 
war  against  Bassia  and  Austria. 

1788— Alliance  of  Great  Britain,  Prussia,  and  Holland.  Gn»> 
tavus  IIL  makes  war  on  BosahL 

1789— The  American  federal  anion.  Washington  president 
French  revolntion.    The  Baatile  deatroyed. 

1790— Indian  war;  defeat  of  Gen.  Harmar.  New  Fraach 
constitution.  Belgic  confederation  at  Bmsaala. 
Congress  of  Beichenbach.  lamail  atormad  by  Sn- 
waroft. 

1791— Defeat  of  Gen.  St  Clair.  Vermont  admitted  Into  tha 
nnion.  Fll^dit  and  arreat  of  Louis  XVL  ConTan- 
tion  of  PUnita.  Treaty  of  Shrtova.  Oonstltatlott 
otMuch  8  ia  Poland. 

1799— Kentucky  admitted  into  the  nnion.  City  of  Wash- 
ington fonnded.  France  deelarea  war  i^prinat  Aaa- 
tria.  The  Tnileriea  atonned.  Ontrana  la  Parisi 
National  convention.  Gustavna  IIL  oi  Sweden  as- 
sassinated. Francis  IL  emperor.  Treaty  of  Jasay. 
Tippoo  Salb  totally  delbiUeo. 

179S— Execution  of  Louia  XVL  Belgn  of  terror.  Civil 
war  in  La  Vendue.    Second  division  of  Poland. 

1794— Gen.  Wayne  defeats  the  Indhma.  FaliofBobeepierre. 
End  of  the  reign  of  terror.  Koadnazko  dicUtor  in 
PoUnd ;  the  Poles  defeated  by  Snwaroft.  Bevolt  of 
the  blacks  in  St  Domlnga 

1795— Pichecru  conquers  Holland.  Peace  of  Bead.  Final 
partition  of  Poland.  Peace  between  France  aad 
Spain.    Cotton  gin  iBTaatad  by  £11  Whitney. 
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17M— End  of  tlM  war  In  L*  TenMo.  Itallnn  mmiMlcn  of 
KonAparto.    Moreau's  retrmt  fVoin  the  Danuhi-. 

1T97— John  AtUuis  prMldent  C-iiuliilne  and  LI;;iiHan  ro- 
publics.  Simni5h  flff t  defeat***!  uff  Cfte  ^it  Y  iiicvnt. 
Tn>atT  of  CainiH)  F<>rinl«».     K(-lN*Ulon  In  In'lan«1. 

1798— Bomo  taken  and  a  rvpuMin  eiitablisbe«l.  KxiM'tlition 
to  KKypt  Ku^^ta  auil  Turki*y  league  ami nst  Franco. 
ItattU:  of  the  Nile*.  Oen.  Huint>fit  lands  In  In'biml, 
and  siirrondiTA  to  Ucn.  Lake.  DitUculty  btftwcvu  tlio 
Unltotl  StAt»  and  Franco. 

1799^D«!ath  of  Wai.hlnKt4>n.  bb-tfo  of  Acre.  The  F.ti-Uhh 
ami  Kussians  retreat  from  Holland.  Battle  of 
Abouklr.  Bonapart«  rt'tums  and  U-coiiir!*  flnt 
consul  Death  of  TiniMM»  j?»ib.  ConquvBt  of  My- 
•ore.    Death  of  Pius  V  l.  in  exile. 

1600 — Scat  of  the  American  i^overnmcnt  cstablisbei!  at  Wash- 
Inirton.  Napoleon  crosses  the  Alio.  Battlu  of  Ma- 
reni^ 

1801— Thouuw  Jefferaon  preside ot  Union  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland.  Treaty  of  Luneville.  Ilattle  of  Alex- 
andria. Attack  on  ('openlia:ri'n  by  Nclhon.  Tho 
nnm'd  neutrality  disM)lve4l.  French  tr(M»p!»  evacu- 
ate Eerpt.  Paul  I.  of  Russia  aasassinated.  Alex- 
ander 1.  czar. 

1903 — Peace  of  Amiens.  Bonaparti*  cnnsiul  for  life.  Italian 
reiMiblic.    Ohio  admitted  into  the  union. 

180S— Enpland  decbircs  war  acainst  France,  which  threat- 
en* inva>ion.  In«rn»ction  in  In>lanil.  Kt,  I)o- 
niin)r<>  in(lei>endent  Marquis  W«llei*lcy  successful 
in  India.  I»ui»iana  purchased  by  tho  l*nitc<l  States. 
War  with  Tripoli. 

1804— BonafKirte  dechired  emperor.  First  loeomotiva  on 
the  Merthyr  Tvilvil  roaif  In  Wale&  Death  of 
Alexander  llamilUin  and  Kant. 

1801V— NaitoU^jn  king  of  Italy.  Buttlo  of  Trafidgar.  The 
Jsattlo  of  Austerlitz.  French  enter  Vienna  Treaty 
ofPresburg.    lK>ath  of  t^hiller. 

1806— The  Knirllsh  take  the  cape  of  (}ood  Hope.  Death  of 
'William  Pitt.  Joseph  Konnparto  kinir  of  Naples. 
Li>ul<4  Biinaiiarte  kintf  of  Holland.  Tapturo  of  Ber- 
lin. Ilerlin  decree.  Kheni*h  confederacy.  Knd  of 
the  German  empire.    Austrian  empire. 

1807- Enfrliiih  slave  tnule  abolished  Surrender  of  Copen- 
boffen  and  the  Danish  fleet  Milan  decree.  Battle 
of  Kylau  and  FriedbiniL  Surrender  of  Dantzic. 
Treaty  of  Tilsit.  Jerome  Bonaparte  kinc  of  W*  ^U 
phalia.  The  Fn>nch  Invade  Portugal.  First  steam- 
boat on  tho  Huilson  river. 

1808— Joseph  Bonaparte  kin^r  of  Snain.  Mnrat  kine  of  Na- 
ples. Wellesley  lands  In  Portutral.  Conference  of 
S'aiM>K>on  and  Alexander  at  Erftirt.  Napoleon  en- 
ters Hpain. 

1809— James  Madison  presblent  Simit  enters  Portugal; 
takes  <)iM»rto.  War  renewed  by  Anstria.  The  pojjo 
exc(immnnlcates  Naitoleon.  itattle  of  Wutrram. 
Treaty  of  Vienna.  Battle  of  Talarera.  Divorce 
of  Napoleon  and  Jose[)hine.  Oustavus  lY.  Adol- 
phns  of  Sweden  deposed. 

1810— Na|H>leon  marries  Maria  Louisa.  Bemadotte  chosen 
crown  prinoo  of  Sweden.  Insurrection  in  t^itaniah 
America. 

1811 — Battles  of  Fnentes  d'Onoro  and  Albaera.  Java  re- 
duced by  the  BritiAh.  Massacre  of  the  Mamelukes 
by  Mehemet  Alt.    Battle  of  Tippecanoe. 

181S— War  of  the  I'nlted  Stati>s  with  Great  BriUln.  Cana<Ia 
Invaded.  The  C-onstltution  taki^  the  Guerriere ; 
tbe  Wasp  takes  the  Frolic ;  the  Tnite^i  Static  the 
Macedonian.  Louisiana  a<Imltt4-<l  into  the  union. 
(Mndad  K«Klri{ro  and  Ba(l^Joz  stormed.  Battle  of 
Salamanca.  Napoleon  invades  Russia  ;  taki'!«  Smo- 
lensk. Battle  of  BoHMllno.  Burning  of  .Mci-thw. 
Retreat  nf  the  French;  ]>assa^  of  the  Beresinx 
Peace  of  Bucharest 

1618— Battle  of  Lake  Erie.  The  Hornet  takes  the  Peacock. 
The  Chtmapeake  defeated  by  tho  Shannon.  The 
Enten^rise  takes  tho  Bi»xer.  'Battle  of  the  Thames; 
death  i*t  Tecumseh.  The  ('r»M-ka  defeat«il  by  (Ji-n. 
Jackson.  Battles  of  Ldtzi'U,  Bautzen,  and  i;«'irh«-n- 
bach.  Battle  of  YIttorla.  St  S<-bastian  Monned. 
Itattles  of  Dresden  and  f^ipslc.  Kevolutlon  in  Hol- 
land. Power  loom  Introduceil  Into  the  I'nlted  Stated 

1814— Biittli's  of  Fort  Eric,  Chippewa,  and  Lnndy's  l^ne. 
Battle  of  Lake  Champlain.  Burninft  of  Wa!«hini:ton. 
France  Invailetl  by  the  allies.  Napoleon  aNiicates; 
embarks  dr  Elba.  Lonln  X  VIU.  enters  Paris.  Con- 
cress  of  Vienna.  Holland  and  Belgium  uniU-il. 
Treaty  of  Ghent 

181&— Battle  o"f  N«'w  Orleans.  Bonaparte  returns  to  France. 
Battles  of  LIgnv,  Quatre  Bras,  and  Waterloo.  Paris 
anrrenderciL  Kap«deon  s«*nt  to  St  Helena.  S«'cond 
treaty  of  Paris.  l>eath  of  Robert  Fulton,  and  NIc- 
bohr  the  traveller. 


CimONOLOGT 


1SI6— BombardnMnt  of  Aiptn  bj  Lord  1 
Independence  in  \  enemela. 

1617~James  Monroe  presiilent  StlsNS^ppl  i 
the  nnitm. 

191S— Con|cr«M  of  Aix  la  Chani'lle.  Battle  ai  ] 
peiHlencu  of  ChilL     illinoU  ailDiiiud  li 

1819— Conirress  at  I'urNbad.  New  (i rmnada  a 
ftinn  the  reiMiblie  of  Coloml^u,  liiiilrr  L 
of  Boli«  ar.  Alabama  admltUtl  Into  i^ 
Savannah  makes  the  first  atcauj  pMsi 
Atlantic. 

1820— Georse  IV.  kinff  of  Endand.     Rrv»lat 
anilPortn^l.     Florida  cednl  tf>  the 
by  Sfialu.    Maine  ailmltted  Into  the  ai 

1^21— OnH'k  Insurrection.  Battles  of  Napull 
Thenn(»T>yla*,  and  Misf^donrhl.  L*mt 
bach.  MlsMtari  ailmltte*!  Into  the  aai 
tion  in  Piedmont    J»eath  of  Naridroa 

1S22— Contcress  of  Veronx  Brazil  ih  iiantlr*  A 
Famine  In  Ireland.  Defeat  (T  Tpf 
Turks.  In<«nrreetlon  in  tho  Mi>rea.  '. 
emperor  of  Brazil. 

1925— France  declarer  war  airainst  Spain.    A 
InvMltiS  Si»aln  and  tn**r*  Sla''.ril    ! 
Cafliz.    Proclamation  *r1  the  Mi-ilma 

1S24 — Burmese  war;  lUnc<M^n  tskrn.  Iiurbbte 
of  I^inl  Byron.    Death  of  Liiuls  XVII 

1S2&— John  Quincy  Adams  preMdt-nt.  Ci>nrrr< 
Evacimtion  of  Me.\ic«>  bv  Spsln.  Kh 
First  public  railway  In  kncIan<L 

1S26— War  between  Brazil  and  Bnem^^  .\TmL 
Bhurtpoor.  Th*>  Si»anlanls  e\  acuate  I 
Misftolonphl.  Siippre!id>ii*n  of  th«*  Jantz 
cf  Akennan.  Ileath  of  John  Adana 
Jefferson. 

l'^7— Battle  of  Navarina     France  attacks  Air 

1S2»— Dim  Miffiiel  klni;  of  Portu»:aL  War  be 
anil  Turkey. 

lS-29— Andrew  Jackson  president  Cathnllc  « 
Tr«>atv  of  Adrian«»ple.  ThcBamlaUri 
republic  of  rmtfiiav. 

1S80— William  IV.  kIne  of  'Endand.  Altl^n 
French.  Revolution  of  •r>«ly.  I^>uia 
of  the  Fn-nch.  Revolution  In  Belfi 
tion  In  Polaml. 

ISSl—Ne^ro  insurrection  in  JamaicA.  Battk 
and  Ostrolenka.  Thi-  Rur&laos  lake 
suppress  the  revolution. 

1S82— Snrremlerof  Antwi*qi.  I»<>n  Pe«lm  hi 
and  procl.ilms  Donaa  Maria,  ibrahin 
St  Jean  d'Acn>.  D«mai>ri:s,and  AniiiM 
the  praml  vizier  at  Konli-h.  Presldei 
toes  the  V.  S.  bank  cliartt«r. 

1S8!(— Peace  betwi-en  Holland  an>t  Beldam.  '. 
sumes  the  troverniueut  of  Ori  ecc.  P 
Turkev  and  F^ypt. 

1S84— Expuhilon  of  iMm  Carlo*  and  D^n  Mtfi 
and  Portmral.  Al>4ditinn  nf  f!a%vry  I 
West  Indies.  Inourrectitin  of  the  4 
cajie  of  G(nm1  H«i|n\ 

1S8&— Attempt  of  FlescM  !•>  as«assinate  I.<ni!s  1 
In  A^'eria  with  Abd  el  Ka«b  r.  iariisl 
Great  fln«  In  New  York.  Ferdlnaod 
Austria. 

ISJW— Constitution  of  lS12ln  Spain. 

1^7— Martin  Van  Buren  president  Aecwii 
Victoria.  Insurrection  In  Canada,  f 
line  burneiL  The  I  anks  In  the  fait 
pend  specie  rayiiient«. 

1S88— W  ar  N'tw(.-«>n  France  and  Metten.  Me 
Western  arrives  at  New  Y«rk  fmcn  Bi 

1K)9 — Commene*'ment  of  hostililte*  bi  twem 
and  t  hinx  Peaci>  tv^twi-rn  Fraaea 
Defeat  of  the  Turks  at  Nenh. 

1S40— Marriaire  of  gueen  Victoria  arid  IMsce 
British  takt>  Sidon.  Itevn.nt  and  !< 
The  remains  of  Napolevn  I.  dr|wsltcJ 
de«t  Invaliilcs. 

1841— William  Henry  Harrlvm  pr«»ld*nl :  dh 
succeede«l  by  J«»hn  T>ler.  I'mon  of  i 
das  prf»clainKil  at  Montreal  Trial  an 
MrLetHl. 

1S12— Treaty  tM»twecn  the  Tnlted  Statra  and  i 
by  which  the  northeastern  l>o»iidar] 
Peace  t>etween  Great  Britain  an>l  CMi 
tion  In  and  tmmbanlment  of  Baroel 
water  introduce*!  Into  New  York. 

184:^— Sir  <  hariis  Napier  defeats  the  .imeert  ti 
tun'ofllyderahed.  '•Rebeerarii»ls'*li 
lior  taken  by  the  British.  Death  ef  Bai 
and  Hahnemann. 

l&44-RioU  in  I>hUad«ili>hIa.    Peai 


GHBOVOLOGT 


su 


MttPBBfc  Infill  Mid  MiaJof  bembwded.  Ela»- 

Me  telMBTuh  Mt«««a  WMhiacton  and  Baltimore. 

IBM  K/MkpMddtBt.    Iowa  and  Florida  admitted 

iBtotlia  ■■if,    AuMzatloa  of  Texaa.    Moxioo  da- 

"■^-la  war  mloat  tha  United  BUtea.    War  in  Ai- 

a.    BeYoft  of  Yueatan  from  Mezioa    Bikh  war 

iwlia. 

leaM  dAatad  St  Palo  Alto  and  SeMca  de  la  Palma 

./QeB.T^flor.    StorminfrpflCoaterex.    Wisoouln 

tinlttad  Into  the  union.    Treaty  with  Great  Britain 

•  Mtllea  tlM  Dorth-weatera  boondary.    Bowing  ma- 


iMtleoTBnenaVbta.  Vera  Crox  taken  by  <}en.8eott 
Brttlea  of  Oeno  Ooido,  Contreraa,  CbomboBco,  and 
MallMdal  Bmj.  Btonnlnf oC Chapoltepec, and  eap- 
tanof  the  dtj  of  Ifexko.  Famine  in  Ireland.  Oap- 
tuooftbeBojniellnli.  Borrenderof  AbdelKader. 
v^HBtk  olectod  to  the  diet  of  Pred>nrg. 

a  between  tlie  United  Btatea  and  Mexiea    Boto- 

_JeB  la  Fnmoe;  flight  of  Lools  Philippe.    Insor- 

— nana  at  BerUn,  Mlkn,  Yenie^  Madrid,  Vienna, 

ne.  FraaklMt,  Bomei    Behleawlg  and  Holateia 

ira  ttidr  lodeMBdence  of  Denmark.    BebelUon 

r..*..^    Meenna  bombarded.    Hungarian  war. 

YdefcatMibelbveMooltaa.   OolddlaooYered 

via. 

•L,  ...jlor  weeldent    Blot  in  MontreaL    Aator 

%  rioi  la  Mew  York.     Stormins  of  Mooltan. 

Aoatrlaaa  eater  Bada-Pesth.    The  Hnngariaa 

—.jrameatatDebreezin.    Battle  of  Kmolna.    Bna- 

■HMlaTtaaeTlTaaia.  Uermaanstadt  taken  br  Bobl 

taiepaadeaea  of  Uoagarj  declared.    Koarata  goT- 

Gomora  relioTed.    Bnda  taken  by  OTirgey. 

I  aader  Paakevlteh  in  Hdiwanr.    Bern  and 
»feated.    ^orrender  of  Oorgey  aad  of 

Ooont  Batthyanyt  aad  18  generals  ez»- 

iBlid.  Borne  declared  a  repablic;  la  taken  b/  the 
Fieadi  under  Oen.  Oodlnot  Ohariea  Albert  do- 
'-^-d  br  BadeUky.    BnrrenderofYoniee. 

I  FUlmore  president  California  admitted  into 
laioa.  An  expeifitlon  under  Lopes  lands  in 
a.  Treaty  at  Munich  between  Aurtria,  BaT»- 
Basoay,  and  Wartemberg.  The  BdueBwig- 
rtetaera  defeated  at  Idstedt  by  the  Danes.  Trea- 
'  'nm&tx.  Death  of  William  Wordsworth  and 
MTtPeeL 

^ ;axhlbltloa  at  London.   Kossuth  TWts  Amer- 

^'  ^iOpes  larades  Cuba;  is  executed.  Caffire  war 
M  e^e  of  Good  Hope.  Earthquakea  at  Yalpa- 
■L.  jad  MelfL  Great  fires  at  Ban  Frandsoo  and 
Boag  Kong.  Yacht  America  gains  the  cup  at  the 
Oewes  regatta.  Louis  Napoleon  dissolves  the  na- 
tlsasl  assembly  an<i  overthrows  the  oonstitutioD. 
bagoen  destroyed  by  the  British,  who  annex  Pegu. 
Um  Napoleon  emperor.  United  States  expedition 
ts  Japan.  Vera  Cruz  blockaded.  Defeat  of  Rosaa 
at  Saatoa  Lagares.  The  allied  army  enters  Buenos 
Ayies.  Telegra{>h  cable  l«i<l  between  England  and 
Iiafamd.  Death  of  Henry  Clay,  of  the  duke  of  Wel- 
liatua,  aad  of  Daniel  Webster. 
taniUln  Pierce  preeident  Bevolntlon  in  Mexico. 
'^^ *.  Exhibition  In  New  York.  Insurrection  In 
L     BebelUon  In   China.     Blot  in  Montreal 

d  by  the  preaching  of  Father  Gavaxzi.    Martin 

Koota,  seize<I  by  an  Aojitrian  force  at  Bmyma, 
Ssaurendered  on  demand  of  Capt.  Insraham.  The 
Fwte  deeburea  war  against  Bussla.  Conferenee  of 
Oieat  Britain,  France,  Austria,  and  Prussia,  at  Vi- 
taaa.  The  Russians  defeated  at  Oltenitza.  De- 
ttraetlon  of  the  Turkish  fleet  at  Slnope.  Bussiaaa 
lepalsed  from  Kalalkt. 

Inst  Britain,  France,  and  Turkey  form  an  alllanea 
|Biast  Bossia.  The  gulf  of  Finland  blockaded. 
Bwabardment  and  capture  of  Bomarsund.  Busslana 
invest  Btlistrla.  Bonibardm<>nt  of  Odessa.  Blege  of 
BiBstria.  BatUe  of  the  Alma.  Blege  of  SebastoDoL 
BettleaofBalaklava  and  Inkormann.  Insurrectl<m 
la  Spain.  Treaty  between  the  United  States  and 
lipaa.  The  Peruvian  ship  Mercedes  strikes  a  rook 
■ear  Osllao  and  founders  with  the  loss  of  781  men. 
Isrthqiiake  at  Florence.  Loss  of  the  Colllnssteamer 
Aietie;  83i  parish.  The  Immaculate  conception  of 
tts  Virgin  Mary  proclaiaied  as  a  dogma  of  the 
Jboan  Catholic  feith. 

Swference  at  Vienna.  Sardinia  Joins  the  alllanoo 
iBrinst  Bussia.  Death  of  the  emperor  NIcholasw 
Tsleersphlo  cable  laid  in  the  Black  sea.  Kerteh 
liken.  Battle  of  the  Tdiemaya.  Fall  of  Sebasto- 
mL  Surrender  of  Kara.  Gen.  CasUlla  defeats  Pros, 
lehiolqoo  and  enters  Lima.  Completion  nit  the 
Haama  railroad.  Eruption  of  Vesuvius.  Gen. 
Walker  with  1A>  men  defeaU  Gen.  Mandlola  at  Vlr- 
Itabay. 


but 


185t— Treaty  of  paaea  betvatn  tha  belMiBi  wit  pawaw  siguad 
atParis.  ChiUan  war  steamer  Caiador  with  814  per^ 
ions  lost  Earthquakes  at  Baa  Ftnaisboo,  la  Egypt^ 
Syria,  and  along  the  MedlUrraaeaa:  gnat  kss  cr 
Ufe  la  Candia,  Bhodea,and  Cypirns,  and  in  one  of  the 
Molucca  islands.  Coronation  of  Alexander  IL  em- 
peror of  Bussia  at  Moscow.  War  betwaan  Coata 
Bica  and  NIoanwaa.  CoL  Sohlesinger  with  000 
men  defeated  by  the  Oosta  Bieans  nader  Gea.  Mora. 
Gen.  Walker  attacks  the  Costa  Bieana,  who  bold 
Bivaa :  they  leave  the  dty.    Inaorreetlon  la  Madrid. 

2I57«-James  Buchanan  president.  Feb.  14-'Trea^  for  the 
abolition  of  the  sound  doea.  Feb.  IS— Death  of 
BUsha Kent Kaaa, the ArstioaxploMr.  MsrehU— 
NeweonatitotlonpromnlffstadiaMaxioa.  Aprils— 
A  Califomian  expedition  to  Soooia  surreadar  aftar 
8  days*  fighting  la  Oavorea,  aad  the  wkoia  nambar 
-^Dahot.  April  80-G«a.  VIvaaeo  atlaoksG^dlao, 
It  la  repolaed.  April  M— Earthquaka  atMoueh, 
Bear  BrfeeronnL  May  1— Gen.  Walker  agraea  wttk 
Oipt  DavlaofChaU.8.ft1ato8t  l^^toleava 
Mlearsgu*  aad  anrrendar  BlviM.  May  9— Ugbty- 
flve  men  of  the  cavalry  oorpa,  Maenit,  India,  sen- 
taaeed  to  Imprtsonmeat  for  refasliMp  tohaadle  greai 
adeartridgea.  MaylO— MntlnyortliaBativiatRMpi 
at  Meerut  They  ooamiit  aorrtble  barbarities: 
to  Delhi  and  proclaim  the  king  sovweiga  or 
June  W-8taamar  Moatra^  bafaad ;  9QI 

- Aag.  7— The  Atlantlo  telegraph  fleet  leavaa 

Yalenttabay.  Aug.  11— The c^e biMkki after  886 
milea  had  been  paid  out  Aug.  iO— Earthquake  la 
Peru.  Aug.  S4— The  Ohio  life  aad  tmat  oaBBpaay 
anspend  pavment ;  eommeneemaat  of  great  com- 
mercial embarrassments.  BeptlO— LoMoftheBua- 
alan  warahlpLefort,with81Bpenoaa.  8aptl»— 
Losa  of  the  Central  Ameika,  aad  ovar  400  Uvea. 
Bept  14-sa-The  British  assaaB  aad  take  Delhi 
Bept  25— Meeting  of  the  emperoes  of  Basila  and 
Fraaos  in  Stuttgart  Oct  IS-New  York  etty 
banka  suspend  specie  payaMatik  Flnaaeial  panie 
throughout  Buppe.  Get  88— Death  of  Cka.  Oa- 
vaigaacL  Dee.  6-Coni.Paaldbirv  the  Wabash  takaa 
Walker  and  hia  army  prlsoaera.  Docl  16— Earth- 
quake la  the  kingdom  of  Naplea;  15.000  to  40,000 
iTvealost  DeeLis--Osntoaboaaittdsdbytbe&g. 
Hah  aad  Fiandh* 

188»-JaB.  7— Death  of  Beahid  Pasha.   Jaa.  11— Bevola- 


Imperial  ukase  appointing  a  eommittae  to  consider 
the  abolition  of  serfdom  in  Buasla.  Jan.  88— Mar- 
riage of  the  prinoess  royal  of  Bnglaad  and  Prinoa 
Frederic  William  of  Prussia.  Jan.  81— Launch  of  the 
Leviathan  steamahlp.  Feb.  90— Lord  Derby  prima 
minister  of  England  on  the  reslgnatioa  of  Lord  Pal- 
merston.  Feb.  81— Corinth  destroyed  by  an  earth- 
quake. March  15— Insurrection  In  Venezuela;  Mo- 
nagas  resigns.  Mar.  19— The  English  take  Lnekaow 
April  17— Martin  Bernard,  aoeased  of  oonqiiring  to 
assassinate  Louis  Napoleon,  aequltted  at  Lonaon. 
May  1— Coato  BIca  and  Nicaragua  appeal  to  the  Eu- 
ropean powera  for  proteetloa  against  American  flllU 
bnstors.  May  11 — ^Minnesota  adndtted  Into  the  union. 
May  15— Dr.  Livlngatone  floats  the  steam  Uuaeh 
Marobert  oa  the  watera  of  the  Zambesi  river. 
May  19— The  British  and  French  capture  the  Pei- 
ho  forta.  May  87— Great  eruption  of  Vesuviua. 
June  7—0.  B.  peace  conmilsslonarB  reach  Salt  Lake 
Qty.  June  10-fieeondatten^  to  Uy  the  Atlantlo 
telegraph  cable.  Jime  15— Massacre  of  Christiana 
at  Jiddah.  June  19— Earthquake  in  Mexico.  Juno 
96— U.S.  tioopa  pass  through  BaltLakea^.  July- 
Treaty  of  peace  between  Great  Britain  and  Chma, 
and  France  and  China.  Jult  86— Baron  Bothsdflld, 
the  first  Jew  admitted  into  the  house  of  eommonik 
JulySS— American  treaty  with  Japan.  Auf^— Great 
exidosloa  at  Okhta.  near  St  Petersburg ;  100  killed. 
Aug.  9— Colony  of  British  Columbia  eonstituted. 
Aug:  5— Buocessfol  laying  of  the  Atlaatle  telegraph 
cable.  Aug.  19— Great  fire  at  Astrakan.  Aug  26— 
English  treaty  with  Japan.  Sept  1-9— i^narantine 
buildings  on  Staten  lahmd,  N.  Yt,  burned.  Sept  18— 
Burning  of  the  iron  steamer  Austria:  about  aOO  per- 
ish. Oct  5— Burning  of  the  New  York  crystal  pal- 
aee.  Oct  7— The  prince  of  Prussia,  rsgent  Oct 
9— First  overlsnd  mail  from  California  arrives  at 
St  Louis.  DoniU^  comet  nearest  the  earth.  Oct 
15— The  dty  of  Mexico  unsuoeessftilly  attacked  by 
Oen.  Blanco.  Nov.  94— Count  Montalembert  aen- 
tenced  to  6  moaths*  imprlsoament  and  8,000  Amnea 
fine  for  praising  the  Institutions  of  KngUnd  and  !•• 
fleeting  upon  thoaa  of  Fnmce. 
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CnRONOMETER 
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CHRONOMETER,  a  watch  of  accurate  work- 
inauship,  with  Helf-ac\j listing  componsiitions. 
The  escaiHiineiit  varies  from  tliat  of  ordinarx 
watches ;  hut  the  preat  jkjo iiliarity  is  the  con- 
stnirtioii  of  tlic  bahin<'e-wheol,  wliich  i**  <if 
ditfererit  inotaU  so  adjiistcMl  that  it  ]ivrf<»rm!4 
equally  well  under  every  variatitMi  of  teMii>er- 
ature.  It  U  hence  used  in  iLstronouiical  oh- 
servatioiM  hy  sea  and  by  land,  and  is  especially 
valuable  in  determining  longitude  at  H<*:i.  The 
ditference  of  time  in  two  places  is  evidently 
equal  to  the  diffurenceof  lonj^itudo  expresse<l  in 
time.  Tiie  chronometer  is  set  to  mark  the  time 
at  (treenwich,  Washington,  or  Paris;  the  navi- 
gator, by  an  observation  of  the  heavenly  bodies, 
determining  the  time  at  hi<4  ship  and  comparing 
it  with  his  chronometer,  discovers  the  longi- 
tude of  his  ship.  The  first  experiment  with  a 
chronometer  was  made  in  1005,  in  a  voyriRO  to 
the  coast  of  (luinea,  by  Major  Holmes,  with  a 
watch  m:ule  hy  Huyghens.  With  this  the  h)npi- 
tude  of  the  island  of  Fogo  was  obtained  with 
toleniblo  precision.  In  1714  Sully  published 
a  work  on  finding  the  longitude  at  sea  by 
means  of  chronometers.  Julian  de  Roy  was 
his  sciiolar;  and  tiie  son  of  this  latter  and  M. 
Bertiioud  8tiII  further  dove1oi>ed  the  art.  In 
172(5  Mr.  Harrisim  pnMlncud  a  chronometer,  the 
error  of  whicii  did  not  amount  to  one  second 
in  the  space  <»f  10  years.  In  1730  it  was  sent 
to  Lisbon,  and  corrected  the  reckoning  on  the 
voyago  as  much  as  a  degree  and  a  halt*.  Thus 
cncouniged,  he  made  successively  three  chro- 
nometers, which  were  comideted  in  1731),  1758, 
and  1701 ;  the  last  being  so  excellent  th:it  tiio 
government  otfercd  U)  send  it  on  a  voyage  to 
the  West  Indies.  The  isl.md  of  Jamaica  was 
tixed  on,  and  his  son  embarked  in  1701  with 
the  chronometer ;  and  on  his  arrival,  the  longi- 
tude shown  by  it  did  not  differ  from  that  ob- 
tained by  astronomical  observation  more  than 
1  j  minutes.  Among  those  who  have  done  most 
toward  bringing  these  instruments  to  perfection 
are  Ivendall,  Arnold,  Mudge.  Earnshaw,  and  the 
late  Mr.  Dent  of  Ijondon.  Tiie  use  of  chronom- 
eters was  very  slow  in  becoming  general.  In 
Lonl  Howe's  fleet  in  June,  17U4,  there  was  not 
a  single  chronometer;  and  iti  our  navy  but  very 
few  were  uso«l  until  1832.  Tiie  first  chronom- 
eter used  between  the  United  States  an<l  Eu- 
rope by  iin  American  vessel  is  8U[)|H>sed  to  h:ivo 
been  on  board  the  packet  ship  Pacific  in  ISIO; 
but  now,  few  if  any  vessi'ls,  bound  any  distance 
from  the  land,  go  without  tiiom.  Chronom- 
eters of  very  superior  quality  are  now  made 
in  the  United  St:itcs. 

CHUYSALIS,  a  name  generally  limited  to 
the  2d  stage  of  the  growth  of  lepido[)terous 
insects,  or  to  the  ]>upa  from  a  caterpillar,  be- 
c  luse,  as  the  term  implies,  they  are  sometimes 
gill  or  ornamented  with  golden  spots;  aurelia 
is  synonymous  with  chrysalis.  When  the  limbs 
are  not  C4)vere<I,  the  term  nymph  is  applied  to 
insects  in  this  stage,  more  especially  when  tlie 
grubs  eat;  and  the  word  pupa  is  properly  em- 
ployed for  those  which  entirely  lose  the  larva 


form,  take  no  food,  and  remaia 
bound  up  like  a  swatlic<l  mummy, 
alls,  like  all  pu|>a)  which  niidcnru 
metamorphosis,  is  motionlcwi  and  d( 
On  a  close  examination,  tnuvs  of  th 
its  organs,  the  wingii,  and  the  legs  n 
closely  pressed  to  the  biNly  and  ailher 
a  kind  i>f  varnish.    8ome  are  anguli 
ered  with  protuberances,  but  nio^t  i 
and  spindle-shaped.    The  manner  in 
perfect  inse<*t  comes  out  has  been 
when  speaking  of  HrTTEiiFLT,  whvi 
mentioned  their  various  niinles  uf  i 
Most  are  contained  in  a  c<>c(K>n.  fi 
exit  is  easy  for  the  insect  by  the  di> 
the  threa<ls  at  one  enri.    Thn-^c  of 
Hies  are  uncoverinl  and  fixed  by  th< 
portion,  and  usually  oik'u  in  a  few  t 
in  others  the  chrys:dis  state  la«ts  tl 
winter,  either  in  the  oi>en  air.  un«iei 
lioles  in  walls  and  trees,  or  in  i^Wke 
Some  of  the  social  caterjiillars  reuu 
pany  in  the  chrysalis  state,  each  con 
coc(M)n  at  the  end  of  their  l:ist  nest, 
useful  of  these  cocoons  is  that  of  the 
but  other  caterpillars  form  coverii 
markable  in  sIkiik;  and  prosupiMmi 
intelligence  in  the  makers.     As  in  tl 
stages  of  the  metamorphosis,  the  chrj 
on  the  back  to  give  exit  to  the  |»erftfi 

CHRYSElS.  the  dau;;hter  <»f  Chry^ 
of  AfKillo,  fell  prisoner  to  the  (r reeks 
j  in  war,  an<l  became  the  iN>rti«in  of 
mm.  When  he  refused  to  restore  th 
at  the  request  of  her  father,  A|k»I!o 
the  prayer  of  his  priest,  an<l  sent  by 
pestilence  and  death  into  the  (i reek  • 
mcmmm  found  himself  obliiied  to^i 
maiden,  but  then  rol>l>ed  Achilles  of  tl 
seis.  Hence  arose  the  divH.'nsion  bet^ 
heroes  which  so  long  delayed  the  « 
Trov,and  with  which  the  storv  of  the  I 

CHRYSIPPUS,  a  (rreek  phii.>*«.p 
Stoic  schoid.  born  at  S  >li.  or  as  oili 
at  Tarsus  in  Ciliciii,  aUmt  2><o  H.  C. 
It  appears  that,  at^er  having  lost  a  br 
lie  went  to  Athens,  where  he  bccan 
of  the  Stoic  Clearitlies,  |»erhap«  «if  i 
self,  but  at  the  !*amti  time  diliL'eutly  ii 
ari^uments  of  the  Sceptics  a::ainst  t'lie 
trines.  His  acuteness  in  arvrument  u] 
liim  the  designatitm  of  "the  >word  f«ii 
of  ac:\demicians.*'  In  his  phiiosophi 
lie  folhiwed  cl*>sely  in  the  >leps  of  ] 
whose  doctrines  he  s<^ms  to  have  mai 
It  is  stateil  that  ho  was  tlie  author  uf 
Only  a  few  fra.;ments  of  tiieni  ha%'e 
served. — The  nnwt  elal>»»r:ite  rs»ays  i 
sippus  and  his  phil«>s<>phy  are'  lii 
C/tn/sippi  Vitu^  iJ'trtrimi,  ft  HfUffukt 
1822),  and  Chr.  Petersi'n's  PUUm 
sippi  Fundmncntti  { Hamburg  and  Aiti 

CHKYSOBERYL    ^(ir.    xJi'W. 
SrjiivWitt^  beryl),  a  gem,  also  called  c 
(iciz/Au,  wave,  and  ^ivw,  to  apiiearX 
from  a  peculiar  opalescence  it  i 
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con  in  crystals  derived  from  the  reo- 
vrism.  It  is  of  yitreoas  lastre,  speci- 
7  8.&-8.8,  and  hardness  8.6.  The 
■e  tninsptu^nt  or  transluoent,  and  of 
BS  of  green,  colored  hy  oxide  of  iron 
imes  probably  by  chrome.  The  finest 
it  ciystals  are  cut  with  facets,  and  are 
^n  and  highly  prized  by  the  name  of 
iiysolito  or  oriental  topaz.    If  opalos- 

are  usually  cut  en   eaJbochon^  and 

r  brilliant  are  of  little  value.    The 

5  of  nearly  80  per  cant,  of  alu- 

ui  glucina;  a  small  proportion  of 

■on  is  usually  present.    It  is  found  in 

Oeylon,  in  rolled  pebbles  among  alln- 

\ ;  in  the  Ural,  associated  with  beryl 
:  in  Haddam,  Connecticut,  in  gran- 
t,  beryl,  he.    It  also  occurs  in 
i  near  Saratoga  in  New  York. 

'i^ITE  (Gr.  )(pva'0£^  gold,  and  Xi^or, 

named  from  its  color,  a  variety  of  the 

ing  in  transparent  crystals,  usually 

color,  but  sometimes  black.    They 
to  be  of  any  value  as  ffcms. 

x  itASE,  a  variety  of  chalcedony,  of 

ffreen  shade,  colored  by  nickel. 

v/juORAS,  Maxuel,  a  learned  Greek 

tinople,  the  first  who  revived  the  study 

literature  in  Italy  after  the  middle 

about  the  middle  of  the  14th  century, 

ice,  April  16, 1415.    The  eastern 

m  danger  of  overthrow  by  Biya- 

»       peror  Manuel  Palroologus  sent 

s  »uout  1889  as  ambassador  to  the 

iwen  to  solicit  aid  against  the  Turks. 

ting   Italy,    France,    and    England, 

tdnced  in   1395  to  become  a  pub- 

of  Greek  at  Florence.  He  passed 
rarious  Italian  universities,  and  was 
fcor  of  several  early  Hellenists,  among 
»nardi  Bruni,  Poggio,  and  Guarino  of 
His  ErotemaUij  an  introduction  to 
unar,  was  the  first  and  long  the  only 
B  knowledge  of  that  language,  save 
rtion ;  and  it  was  several  times  reprint- 
B  grammars  of  Gaza  and  Lascaris  had 

into  use.  He  enjoyed  a  high  repu- 
eloquence  and  tlieological  learning, 
jred  by  Gregory  XII.  in  negotiations 
he  reunion  of  the  Greek  and  Latin 
'as  attempted,  and  in  1413  accompa- 
John  XXJI.  to  the  council  of  Con- 
lere  he  died. — His  nephew,  John 
B  fdied  1462),  followed  him  to  Italy, 
nes  been  confounded  with  him. 
^oxOM,  JoHX,  doctor,  bishop,  and 
,e  eastern  church,  born  in  Antioch, 
to  some,  in  A.  D.  344,  while  some 
166,  but  according  to  tlie  most  sat- 
'•'wunt  it  was  Jan.  14,  347 ;  he  died 

\  His  father,  who  held  command 
serial  army  in  Syria,  died  when  he 
:hild.  and  his  mother  Anthusa  aevo- 
for  his  pake  to  perpetual  widowhood, 
le  was  a  Christian,  and  intended  to 
cm  B8  a  Christian,  she  allowed  him  to 


frequent  the  school  of  the  pagan  Libanins,  who 
supported  at  Antioch  thepla^s  of  Julian  for  re- 
viving the  old  religion.  Trie  young  John  speed- 
ily became  a  favorite  pupil,  and  his  master  pre- 
dicted his  eminence  as  an  orator.  Libanius  also 
bore  testimony  to  the  character  of  Anthusa. 
"  What  women  these  Christians  have,"  was  his 
exclamation.  John^s  first  intention  was  to  be  an 
advocate,  but  when  he  was  about  18  years  of 
age  he  took  on  the  garb  and  the  temper  of  pen- 
itence, was  baptized  by  Meletius  the  bishop, 
and  was  ordained  as  reader  in  the  episcopal 
house.  Three  years  were  passed  in  this  religious 
retirement,  out  from  whicn  the  young  Christian 
came  back  only  to  satisfy  the  entreaties  of  his 
mother,  disconsolate  at  the  loss  of  his  society. 
In  874,  about  8  years  after  the  death  of  his  mo- 
ther, John  retired  into  the  mountain  region  above 
Antioch  to  try  the  austerities  of  hermit  life.  He 
became  an  enthusiast  in  this  form  of  piety,  and  of 
the  6  years  which  he  gave  to  it,  two  were  spent  in 
a  cave,  in  the  Inost  rigorous  seclusion  and  self- 
denial.  Failing  health  sent  him  back  to  the  city, 
where  he  earned  the  title  which  has  become 
his  surname,  of  "  Chrysostom,"  or  the  *' golden- 
mouthed."  He  wrote  against  the  heretics  and 
preached  against  the  pagans,  restored  Arians  to 
the  Catholic  communion,  moderated  the  excesses 
of  zealots,  and  gave  himself  especially  to  the 
suppression  of  the  vices  which  disgraced  the 
Christian  not  less  than  the  heathen  population 
of  that  corrupt  city.  He  labored  with  more 
energy  than  success  to  extinguish  the  bitter 
schism  between  Flavian  and  Panlinus,  the  or- 
thodox and  the  Eustathian  party.  His  persua- 
sion had  more  influence  in  calming  the  fbry  of 
the  populace,  when  they  rose  in  revolt  against 
the  exactions  of  the  emperor.  It  was  Chrysos- 
tom^s  good  fortune  to  announce  to  that  multitude 
the  first  news  of  the  pardon  which  Theodosius 
had  granted  to  the  prayers  of  their  venerable 
bishop.  This  occasion  was  the  climax  of  the 
preacher's  fame  in  the  city  of  his  nativity ;  and 
after  this  there  was  no  bound  to  his  popularity 
and  his  influence. — In  A.  D.  897,  the  dignity  of 
bishop  of  Constantinople  was  conferred  upon 
the  reluctant  Chrysostom.  It  was  soon  ascer- 
tained that  he  was  not  merely  an  eloauent  ora- 
tor, but  also  a  vigorous  reformer,  and  that  the 
wicked,  in  any  station,  might  not  hope  for  es- 
cape from  his  bold  invective.  To  restrain  tyr- 
anny, to  adjust  social  inequalities,  to  arrest  lux- 
ury, to  put  down  all  show  in  dress,  in  equipage, 
and  in  style  of  living,  to  succor  the  needy,  to 
purify  worship,  to  convert  the  church  of  Uiat 
profligate  royal  residence  from  its  nagan  tastes, 
this  was  the  work  to  which  he  now  devoted  him- 
self. He  introduced  a  new  system  in  the  order 
of  the  ecclesiastical  life,  bringing  it  back  to  a 
semi-monastic  simplicity.  He  gave  in  his  own 
person  and  house  the  example  of  decent  frugal- 
ity ;  and  the  revenues  which  formerly  supported 
the  retinue  and  state  of  the  bishop's  palace,  he 
applied  to  the  building  of  hospitals  and  the  care 
of  the  sick.  The  empress  Eudoxia,  whose  fa- 
vor was  as  disgraceful  as  her  enmity  was  for- 
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midable,  was  espocially  tho  mark  of  hU  brave 
reproof;  and  if  he  did  not  call  her  by  namo, 
tbo  sure  instinct  of  tlie  ]>copIc  applied  to  her 
case  h\A  analogies  and  bis  rebuke:).  Tbo  empe- 
ror, though  secretly  annoyed  by  the  unconipro- 
niiaing  spirit  of  his  religious  adviser,  yielded  to 
his  demands.  Eutmpius,  in  disgrace  and  a  fu- 
gitive, found  an  asylum  in  tbo  church,  and  a 
defender  in  tbo  prelate.  Through  Chrysostom's 
induence,  too,  Gainas  tho  Goth,  the  foe  of  Ar- 
cadius,  was  converted,  disarmed,  and  ]iersuaded 
to  witlidraw  bis  forces  from  the  imperial  city. 
Missionary  bishops  went  at  Chiy-sostom's  order 
to  the  Gothic  people,  to  Persia,  and  even  to  tho 
nomadic  Scythians.  With  tho  mass  of  tlic  peo- 
ple, the  lovo  for  Clirysostom  never  waned; 
t)ut  in  the  year  403  Theophilus  of  Alexandria, 
with  a  retinue  of  bishops,  crossed  tbo  £ea,  and 
gatbere<l  in  the  suburbs  of  tbo  city,  under  the 
imperial  sanction,  a  council  of  prelates  to  tho 
number  of  3G,  or,  as  some  say,  of  45,  and  sum- 
moned Clirysostom  as  a  criminal  and  a  heretic. 
Chr}-sostom  refused  to  api>oar  at  this  illegal 
council,  which,  therefore,  procee<led  in  his  ab- 
sence to  hear  and  consider  tlie  grounds  of  accu- 
sation. Several  of  these  were  at  once  dismissed 
as  too  frivolous  for  notice,  and  others  w^cro  ex- 
])unged  as  improbable.  Twelve  charges  were 
alleged  and  argued.  They  said  that  ho  called 
his  clerzy  by  hard  names,  that  ho  suspended 
ihem  without  cause,  that  ho  occasionally  chas- 
tised them,  and  that  his  whole  course  of  dealing 
with  his  inferiors  was  arbitrary  and  violent 
Tiiey  accused  him,  meagre  and  pale  as  ho  was, 
of  gluttony  and  impurity.  They  affirmed  that 
ho  was  moan  in  bis  hospitalities  and  fraudulent 
in  bis  use  of  the  episcopal  revenues;  that  he 
bad  baptized  pagans  on  insufficient  evidence  of 
conversion ;  Uiat  he  liad  shunned  tho  fellowsliip 
of  such  orthodox  prelates  as  Epipbanius  and 
Acacius;  and  that  he  had  apologized  for  Origen, 
and  warmly  pleaded  the  cause  of  that  learned 
beresiarch.  lie  was  deposed;  the  old  priest 
Arcades  received,  as  reward  for  his  false  wit- 
ness, the  vacant  chair ;  and  the  condemned 
bishop  was  hurried  away  by  night  to  Prajuietum 
in  Bithynia,  tbo  a])[>()inted  place  for  his  exile. 
The  indignation  of  the  people  was  quick  and  in- 
tense. They  refused  to  bear  the  man  who  would 
defend  such  an  outrage.  The  soldiers  brought 
into  the  city  could  not  quiet  the  spirit  of  rebel- 
lion. The  alarm  of  tho  superstitious  em]>ress  at 
this  demonstration  of  popular  wrath  Wiu«  height- 
ened by  an  carthquakeVhich  shook  the  walls 
of  the  palace.  An  order  was  sent  for  Clirys4»s- 
tom's  recall ;  aiwlogics  were  offered ;  the  ikh)- 
ple  could  not  wait  for  the  sentence  to  be  legjdly 
cancelled;  and  the  banished  convict  returned 
in  triumph  to  the  altar  of  his  church,  and  re- 
sumed with  fresh  energy  his  fearless  work.  His 
triumph,  however,  was  of  short  duration.  Ho 
dared  again  to  brave  tlie  wrath  of  tho  empress, 
and  the  words  whieh  bo  spoke  concerning  her 
silver  statue  and  tlio  games  in  its  h(»nor  were 
too  contemptuous  to  be  palsied  in  silence.  A 
now  couucU  was  summoned;   and,  although 


Chrysofltom  had  within  it  a  strons 
bering  42,  his  adversaries  took  ad^ 
legal  quibble,  and  argued  tliat  a  < 
hful  no  right  to  his  seat  unless  he  u 
instated  by  a  synod.    The  indoei 
sostom's  presence  could  not  sav( 
sentence  was  reaffirmed;  a  coll 
the  imperial  troops  and  his  par 
some  deaths  occurred,  hvliH^d  lu 
cause ;  appeals  to  the  Ii<)maii  i>ontill 
retom  except  ineffectual  remouatran 
which  was  called  to  decide  the  mi 
vented  from  assembling ;  and  after 
took  final  and  sorrowful  leave  of  hi 
tho  faithful  in  tho  city.     It  was  in 
week  of  tlie  year  404,  nearly  7  yc 
had  been  transferred  from  Antioc 
resting  place  wjls  tho  not  distant  < 
where  be  remained  for  several  w< 
which  broke  out  shortly  at\er  I 
destroying,  along  with  the  great  cu 
of  the  finest  public  buildings  of  Coi 
was  attributed  to  the  vengeancu  of  1 
and  the  decree  went  forth  to  remu 
torn  to  Cncusus,  a  village  of  th«3  Ar 
rus.    His  long  journey  through 
severe  as  it  wils  for  one  so  old  and 
borne  with  patience,  and  fatigues 
not  prevent  his  mind  and  his  i 
playing  their  activity.     His  r« 
Armenian  region  lasted  for  about,  < 
ken  by  an  assault  of  the  Isauriona^ 
]>elled  him  to  take  temporary  refu| 
tant  castle  of  Arabissus.     In  this  pe 
up  a  various  and  extensive  corresp 
ercised  episcop:d  functions  in  send 
sionaries  and  receiving  addresses^  i 
honor,  if  ho  had  not  the  i>ower. 
One  more  remove  was  decreed  for 
the  summer  of  407  the  officers  c 
duct  him  to  the  des<:>late  regitm  of  t] 
to  the  village  of  Pytius,  which  had  1 
as  tbo  place  of  his  final  ImuibbmeD 
was  long,  and  the  marches  (>f  the 
forced,    'lliey  were  cxpoesod  to 
violent  rains,  and  tho  worn  framui 
gave  way  under  ther^  trials  more 
rit  under  tho  insults  of  one  at  le 
ductors.     At  Comana  in  Cap]>adoi 
com|K'lled  to  rest,  tbe  forces  of  th« 
ing  quite  failed.     He  bad  just  sire 
himself  to  tbe  shrine  (»f  Basilbtciu 
a  few  miles  further.     ]W  night  tbi 
peared  to  him  in  a  vision,  fore  wan 
near  death ;  and  the  next  day  be  dol 
with  white  garments,  ejaculated  a 
ex])ired  ui>on  tbe  tomb  of  Ha>iUsc 
CO  years  old,  but  prematurely  wum 
and  sufferings.     His  funerul  was  t 
great  comi>any  of  numks,  nuns,  aka 
from  all  tlio  surrounding  ct>untrT. 
later,  bis  memory  was  revere^l  botJ 
em  aftd  western  churches  and  in  1 
bis  remains  were  borne  with  { 
Constantinople,  and  t!io  cniiveror 
itent  to  pn^  at  the  shrine  of  tlHi 
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jred.    HU  festival  is  kepi 
J       •  -di     a  OD  Jan.  27,  hj  the  Greek 
iT.  jLit. — In  person,  Ohrysostom 
K  ^        and  remarkable  only  for  tbe 
H  J      voioeand  the  light  in  his  eye. 
uKvaolkw  of  the  ancient  ohorch  gained 
<tf  I      b  oonsnmmate  oratory.    His 
luie  and  oonld  suit  itself  to  every 
A  eve^  theme;  but  his  favorite 
m      >  9ne8tions  of  nraotical  daty.    He 
elo<  in  rebnking  sin  thtai  in  ex* 

d        oes.    His  homilies   abound  in 
I      .  €      Mffisons,  which  prove  at 
ID      jii  uis  fancy,  the  accuracy  of 
KMi,       .  the  extent  of  his  learning, 
a  of  wuament  is  the  most  striking 
of  his  style.    He  loved  a  direct 
-Miaearching  appeals.    His  invectives 
more  vehement  than  his  real  feeling, 
torrent  of  rhetorical  passion 
ftwoj  irum  his  better  jadgment.    He 
«MisUtation  hast^  and  irritable,  and 
uX  bear  contradiction.    His  orthodoxy, 
>nable,  was  moderate,  and  his 
w  uie  Nicene  symbol  did  not  make 
to  the  Arian  party.    He  was  well 
cie  Scriptures,  and  borrowed  from  the 
I  roost  affluently  and  felicitously. 
mou  reproached  in  modem  times  for 
much  of  good  works  and  exalting 
h. — ^The  works  of  Ohrysostom  are 
otfveral  complete  editions  have  been 
one  in  1612  in  8  vols,  folio ;  another 
^^  in  12  vols,  folio;    and  another, 
)f  the  Benedictines,  in  18  vols,  folio 
A  more  complete  edition  was  pub* 
■       -'40,  in    18  vols.  4to.,  by  MM. 
£  IX.  Some  of  his  most  striking  pas- 
nslated  in  YiUemain's  Tableau  de 
i/hritienM  au  4m6  $iiele.    Most  of 
■      s  are  homilies  and  commentaries, 
contains  what  he  wrote  and  sud 
J     Ims ;  another  contains  his  observa- 
iue  Prophets.    The  Gk^el  of  Mat- 
«:       el  of  John,  the  Acts  and  Epistle  to 
u  and  the  Minor  Epistles  of  Paul, 
hiieir  volume.    The  productions  of 
I  early  life,  his  discussions  of  virgin- 
1  3  State,  the  duties  of  the  priest- 

y  interesting  as  pictures  of  life 
o»  iu  Syria.    His  most  important  re- 
contained  in  the  2d  and  8d  volumes, 
rics,  his  apologies,  his  sermons  in 
^  ,  his  vindication  of  the  miracles 

t        of  St.  Babylas,  and  his  remark- 
>  of  letters   to  the  widow  Olym- 
ihful  friend  in  adversity  as  in  pros- 
\ji  these  18  volumes  there  is  an  ad- 
minute  analysis  in  Alban  Butler's 
M.  the  Saints."    Portions  of  Chrysos* 
have  been  translated  into  most  of 
I  languages,  and  extracts  from  them 
he  text  books  of  the  schools  «f  mod- 
OTwo.    Ohrysostom  has  been  compared 
iter  and  preacher  with  Ambrose,  Minu- 
UiXi  and  Lactantius,  in   the   ancient 
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ehnroh;  with  Bosanet,  Ftoek>n,  MalaDohthoii, 
and  Jeremy  Ti^lor  in  the  modem  dhnroh ;  bat 
in  some  qualities  of  oratory  none  of  these  are 
hisrivala.  His  reputation  as  a  Ohristian  orator 
is  as  unique  as  the  r^utation  of  the  pagan  De- 
mosthenes. Of  the  many  biographies  of  Ohrysoa* 
tom,  the  most  interesting  to  the  general  reader 
is  perhi^  that  of  Neander,  the  last  edition  of 
whioh  was  published  at  Berlin  in  1648. 

OHEZANOWSEL  Ajdalbkbt,  a  Polnh  gen* 
eral,  bom  in  1788  in  the  paktinateof  Oraoow,.«^ 
an  ancient  family,  whose  name  belongs  to  the 
moat  glorious  in  Polish  history.  Hetookapartin 
Napoleon's  campaign  against  Rusua  (181)^and 
fought  at  Leipsic  (1818),  under  the  walla  of  Paris 
(1814),  and  at  Waterloo  0815).  After  the  fall 
of  Napoleon  he  took  service  in  the  national 
army  of  Poland,  at  that  time  reorganised  as  a 
kingdom  by  the  emperor  Alexander  I^  aooom- 
panied  Qen.  d'Auvray  on  his  expedition  to 
determine  the  boundary  line  betweoi  Bnsaia 
and  Plruasia,  and  served  under  IMebitsch  in 
Turkey  a828-'29).  Having  been  made  Uea- 
tenantKxuonel,  he  was  at  Warsaw  when  the  Peril* 
ish  revolution  of  Nov.  29, 1880^  broke  out  Ad- 
hering to  the  proviuonal  government,  he  was  ap* 
pointed  oommander  of  the  fortress  of  Modlin,  Jan. 
1881,  and  subsequentlv  chief  of  Skrzyneoki'a 
at^  He  distinguished  himselfby  his  defence  of 
thelineof  the  wieprz  (April),  by  his  victory  at 
Kodk(May)  over  Glen.  Thiemann,  by  hia  aoooeaa- 
f nl  operations  in  Po^achia  against  Btl^ger,  aa 
wellaa  by  his  retreat  to  and  from  Zamoao, 
whence  he  carried  victoriously  a  large  park  of 
artillerv  to  the  capitaL  Having  been  made 
general  of  brigade,  he  waafiuther  promoted  to 
the  rank  of  general  of  division  after  the  victory 
of  Minsk  (July  14) ;  but  an  interview  held  with 
Gen.  Thiemann,  Uie  olject  of  which  was  not  di- 
vulged, roused  a  strong  suraidon  against  him, 
whidi  was  strengthened  by  his  continued  oppo- 
sition to  strong  measures,  and  by  the  inactivi^ 
of  Skrzynecki,  who  followed  his  suggestiona* 
But  in  spite  of  the  violent  attacks  of  the  dubs, 
and  his  fredy  uttered  misgivings  as  to  the  final 
success  of  the  struggle,  he  maintained  his  com- 
mand, and  after  the  events  of  the  night  of  Aug. 
15  was  appointed  governor  of  Warsaw  under 
KrukowiedcL  His  behavior,  however,  during 
the  storming  of  Warsaw,  when  he  was  aaid  to 
have  diedi^  the  rush  of  the  national  guards  to 
the  ramparts,  and  his  staying  in  the  conquered 
capital,  which  he  was  allowea  to  leave  afterward 
with  a  Busdan  passpc^  seemed  to  ccmfirm 
the  accusations  of  the  patriota.  Alter  his  arrival 
at  Brussels  a  formal  protest  waa  sent  to  the 
Belgian  government  trom  the  Polish  organiza- 
tion in  Paris  against  his  reception  as  a  Pdiah 
refugee.  In  1849,  after  a  lapse  of  18  years  roent 
in  obscurity,  he  was  chosen  by  Oharles  Aloert 
of  Sardinia  as  commander-in-chief^  though  only 
with  the  rank  of  lieutenant-general,  in  his  sec- 
ond war  against  Austria.  His  arrangementSi 
which  made  Novara  and  the  highway  to  Milan 
the  centre  of  operations,  and  ne^ectea  the  lines 
of  the  Tidno  and  Po^  whose  defence  was  in- 
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trusted  to  6,000  nndisciplincd  Lomhardfl  nndcr 
Ramorino,  tho  distarbing  influence  of  the  pntri- 
otic  clnb<^  tho  ancxpcctedly  bold  advance  of 
Radetzky,  wlio  crossed  tlio  Po  at  Pavia  nnd 
ont  off  the  corps  of  Kamorino,  combined  to  pro- 
duce the  disantcr  of  Nuvara  (March  28),  which 
terminated  the  sliort  campaign  and  the  ])olit' 
ical  career  of  ChHrles  All>crt.  Several  mistakes 
and  words  of  ChrznnowHki  wore  again  construed 
to  prove  him  a  traitor,  but  only  Kamorino  died, 
probably  unjustly,  as  such,  while  Chrzanowski 
was  allowed  by  tho  Sardinian  government  to 
Justify  }iis  course  in  a  long  report^  and  to  re- 
turn to  Paris. 

CHU  APA,  a  river  of  Chili,  rises  on  the  W. 
slope  of  tlie  Andes,  form:*  the  S.  boundary  of 
the  province  of  Ooiiuimbo,  and  after  a  course 
of  125  m.  enters  tJio  Pacific. 

CHUB,  or  CnEviN  (leurUeiu  rephalun^  Flem.), 
a  common  frcsh-watcr  fish,  of  tlio  same  family 
with  the  carp.  It  is  very  abundant  in  al- 
most all  the  slow-running,  soft,  clear  streams 
of  Englimd ;  and  sufficiently  ])lentifu],  of  a  kin- 
dred although  distinct  species,  in  similar  waters 
of  the  Unite<l  States.  In  all  mo<lern  languages, 
this  fish  takes  Lis  name  from  the  head,  which 
is  certainly  of  somewhat  inordinate  size.  In 
old  £nglij*h  ho  is  called  cop,  in  French  tentard^ 
and  in  Italian  eapitome.  Ho  considerably  re- 
sembles tho  carp  in  form,  but  is  longer  and 
scarcely  so  thick.  The  body  is  oblong,  rather 
round,  and  of  a  pretty  equal  thickness  in  the 
greater  part  of  tho  slope.  Tho  scales  aro  large ; 
the  irides  silvery ;  the  cheeks  of  the  same  color ; 
tho  head  and  back  of  a  deep  dusky  green ;  tho 
sides  silver}',  but  in  summer  yellow ;  tho  belly 
white ;  tho  pectoral  fins  of  a  pale  yellow ;  tho 
▼ontr(d  and  anal  flns  red ;  tho  tail  forked,  of  a 
brownish  hue,  but  tinged  with  blue  at  the  end. 
It  is  altogether  a  liandsomo  fish.  It  is  said  that 
it  will  sometimes  weigh  up  to  5  lbs.,  but  such  a 
weight  is  most  unuifiual ;  as  while  tho  average 
does  not  certainly  excoe<l  half  a  pound,  a  chub  of 
2  lbs.  weight  would  be  considered  a  very  lieavy 
fish.  The  flesh  of  tho  chub  is  of  but  little  es- 
teem, being  coarse  and  full  of  small  hairy  bones. 
The  roe  ia,  however,  excellent ;  and  the  head 
and  throat  are  the  best  parts,  being  moderately 
gelatinous.  If  stewed  with  wine  and  spice,  it 
mav  be  made  tolerably  good  eating;  but  in  truth 
it  18  not  worth  the  |yrice  of  tlio  condiments 
which  will  Ik)  required  to  cook  it,  as  it  is  not 
only  coarse,  but  soft,  watery,  and  of  no  partic- 
nhir  flavor.  Tho  haufits  of  tlie  chub  are  in 
rivers  whoso  bottoms  are  of  sand  or  clay,  or 
which  are  bonnded  by  clayey  boaks ;  particu- 
larly in  deej)  holes,  shaded  by  trees,  weeds,  &c. 
They  frequently  float  on  tho  surface,  and  are 
sometimes  found  in  Ftroams  and  deep  waters 
whore  the  currents  are  strong;  in  pondj  fed  by 
rivnlets  they  grow  to  a  largo  size.  They  spawn 
in  April,  and  are  in  tlio  best  condition  in  Decem- 
ber and  January.  They  afl'ord  little  sport  to 
the  angler,  though  they  will  bite  fhfely  at  the 
worm,  the  gentle,  tho  grasshoi>per,  and  the  nat- 
ural or  artificial  fly :  for,  when  oaoo  hooked, 


their  months  are  so  tongti  and  le 
hook  is  certain  to  keep  its  hold,  wuue 
so  little  pluck  or  spirit  that  he  will 
self  to  be  pulle<l  out  by  main  force, 
is  a  shy  and  wary  fish,  and  is  affeeti 
slightest  movement  of  the  water,  o 
shadow  of  any  thing  fleeting  over  it,  i 
a  flying  bird  or  a  waving  l>ough; 
this  rca<<on,  he  is  a  good  flsh  for  ynung 
to  commence  their  practice  on,  in  thn 
fly  softly  and  gingerly,  without  pre 
break  on  tho  surfiice,  and  in  flshiD) 
the  sun,  so  as  to  avoid  cast  in?  the  si 
the  rod  or  lino  across  tho  lighte<l  stra 
CUUBH,  TnoMAs,  an  Englisli  tl 
writer,  born  in  East  Ilarnham,  in  197 
Salisbury,  Feb.  ^,  1 747.  His  parents  n 
and  bis  father  followed  the  businetv  c 
stcr.  Ho  received  but  little  education, 
barely  read  and  write  when  he  wa^  ap 
to  a  leather  glove  and  breed u-s  ma 
afterward  learned  the  business  of  a  tal 
dler,  andfoIUtwed  it  in  Salisbury  diirin 
his  life.  Having  by  diligent  applicatic 
cd  a  good  stock  of  general  knowh 
delighting  especially  in  thcolotrii'al  it 
organize<I  a  so(  iety  for  relipous  impi 
whose  exercises  at  first  were  confined  \ 
the  Scriptures  in  cmmectinn  with  m 
commentary.  I^y  dcgre«-s  a  spirit  of  fr 
sion  prevaile<!.  AlN>ut  that  tinu»  the  lit 
religious  world  was  thrown  into  agi 
tho  controversy  l»etween  Clarke  and  A 
on  tho  Trinity,  tho  immedinte  luTasion 
was  tho  publication  of  Whist^iu's  " 
Christianity"  (17K»).  The  Tiiimber 
Salisbury  club  invite^l  Chubb  to  writ< 
on  the  subject.  Tho  result  wa*  iIm 
tion,  nnder  the  sui>ervisit>n  C'f  Wh 
had  become  interested  in  Clmbb.  oi 
macy  of  tho  Father  assert e*!,"  wliici 
l)lietl  to  by  Trinitarian  controversial  I 
Chnbb  rejoine<l  in  *'  Supremacy  «.f  il 
vindicatetl/*  He  denied  the  virariir 
ing  of  Christ,  nnd  the  diviri»f  auti 
tho  positive  institutions  (»f  C!iri«tia' 
yet  maintained  that  Jesus  wa*  !H.nt  1 
a  moral  instructor,  and  rft'ularly  w. 
in  his  ])arish  churcli  until  lii?  deatl 
included  in  Inland's  ''Vicwi.f  the 
"Writers  in  England.''  Pope's  ojinion^ 
as  expressed  to  Gay,  was  highly  omm 
**  llavo  you  seen,"  said  he,  "  t>r  conve 
Chubb,  the  wonderful  plienomenoa 
shire?-'  Sir  Joseph  Jekyl,  m.i'iter  of 
apiK>inted  him  steward  of  his  hons 
don,  an  oflSco  which  Chubb  found  i 
genial  to  himself  as  amu!>ing  to  his  ad 
wlio  made  sp<irt  of  his  short  fat  t 
his  ])owdered  tie-wig  presiding  &i  hi 
sideboard.  He  theref«»ro  s(H.»n  ref 
returne<l  to  making  and  selling  candiv 
bury.  Ho  was  always  iio<>r.  and  i 
used  to  give  him  hiscast-ofT  clotbcf 
tho  above-mentioned  works,  ho  was  t 
of  many  writings,  among  which  v«n 
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iMSODBsa  Sufficient  Gaide  in  ICat- 
igion,**  and  an  ^  Inqnirj  aboat  the 

c^the  New  Testament."  His  style 
and  yet  argomentatiye,  and  his  tern- 

disenasion. 

[TO,  CHucxrrro,  or  Ohtiquito,  a 
ffiL  capital  of  a  province  of  its  own 
6  department  of  Pono ;  pop.  of  the 
txrat  76,000,  and  of  the  town  5,000. 
m  the  W.  bank  of  Lake  Titicaca,  at 

of  a  stream  which  rises  in  the 
lorronnded  by  remarkable  remains  of 
idi  in  cattle  and  mines  of  gold  and 

has  manufactories  of  ponchos^  car- 
neatry,  and  dyeing  establishments. 
SIGH,  a  market  town  of  Devonshire, 

m.  8.  W.  of  Exeter,  situated  on  a 
he  left  bank  of  the  Teign ;  pop.  in 
;  It  was  almost  destroyed  by  fire 
d  has  since  been  rebuilt.  It  contains 
several  chapels,  an  endowed  gram- 
,  national  schools,  and  various  chari- 

fiunona  for  its  cider,  and  once  had 
ies  of  woollens.    In  the  vicinity  are 

•  1  >le  and  limestone,  and  some 
111  :*tone  rocks,  with  carious  cav- 
I      popular  superstition  of  Devon- 

•  vdt  as  the  abode  of  the  "  pixies  " 
-Also  a  village  and  castle  on  the  W. 
ike  Peipus,  in  the  government  of 
Inssia.  The  castle  is  said  to  have 
bj  one  of  a  body  of  emigrants  from 
rhoee  descendants  still  own  property 
ra. 

-PEE,  a  fortified  port  of  China.    It 

an  island  opposite  Ty-cock-tao 

)n  river,  85  m.  S.  E.  of  Canton, 

Du  by  the  British  in  1841.     At  the 

m  smiadron  of  Chinese  war  junks  was 

>yea  in  Anson's  bay,  a  little  N.  of 

CAN  AS,  a  town  in  Peru,  in  the  de- 
)f  Libertad,  near  the  boundary  of 
oted  for  the  remains  of  ancient  Peru- 
inga,  examined  by  Humboldt  and 
I  a  portion  of  the  road  of  the  incas, 
ends  along  the  table-lands  of  the 
m  Quito  through   Ctulucanas  and 

•  principal  seat  of  the  incas,  to  La 
Cnnquisaco,  the  present  capital  of 
rough  20'  of  latitude.  This  road  is 
i  of  solid  porphyry  or  freestone,  cut 
)  masses,  and  is  still  nearly  perfect  in 
s.  Through  the  entire  extent  of  this 
pears  from  remains,  it  was  once  for- 
rong  buildings,  which  were  for  some 
.  the  palaces  of  the  incas  by  travel- 
•e  now  generally  considered  to  have 

for  the  protection  of  the  territory 
^.  and  E.     Chulucanas  is  8,943  feet 
sea  level. 
tA,  a  town  of  the  Punjaub,  situated  on 

river,  at  the  foot  of  the  Himalaya 
,    It  is  the  residence  of  a  rajah,  and 
in  important  commercial  place. 
(UL,  a  large  river  of  Hindostan,  rises 


in  the  K  slope  of  theTlndhya  mountains,  flows 
K  for  some  distance,  then  K  E.,  and  finally 
joins  the  Jumna,  about  90  m.  8.  E.  of  Agra. 
Its  total  course  is  estimated  to  be  570  m.^Be- 
side  other  streams,  it  receives  the  rivers  Bind 
and  Parbuttee,  and  it  is,  during  a  large  part  of 
its  course,  the  boundary  between  the  Riypoot 
provinces  and  Gwalior. 

CHUNAR,  or  CnuurARoimn,  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal invalid  stations  for  European  troops  in 
British  India,  a  town  and  fortress  in  the  district 
of  Mirzapoor,  487  m.  N.  W.  from  Calcutta;  lat. 
26<»  5'  K,  long.  88°  E. ;  pop.  11,058.  It  is  a  place 
of  considerable  strength,  possesses  a^mallcitadd 
and  extensive  magazines;  and  the  fort  is  bnilt 
on  a  solid  rock  which  rises  abruptly  and  pro- 
jects into  the  river.  On  the  heights,  a  num- 
ber of  large  round  stones  are  kept  ready  to  be 
thrown  down  on  assailants.  The  church  mis- 
sionary society  has  a  church  embellished  with 
a  Gothic  steeple.  There  is  also  a  chapel  for  ^e 
use  of  soldiers  of  the  Roman  Catholic  persua- 
sion. In  1768  the  fort,  with  its  territory,  was 
ceded  to  the  E.  I.  company,  and  was  for  some 
time  the  principal  military  depot  for  the  N.  W. 

Erovinces.  During  the  sultry  season  the  intense 
eat  renders  the  place  ill  adapted  for  a  sanita- 
rium. Outside  of  the  town  is  the  tomb  of 
Kaseem  Solyman,  and  of  his  son,  who  are  re- 
putedas  saints  by  the  Mussulmans. 

CnUND,  or  Chand,  a  celebrated  Hindoo 
poet,  of  the  Rigpoot  tribe,  who  flourished  in  the 
12th  century.  He  wrote  a  poem,  which  is  said 
to  contain  100,000  stanzas,  in  which  he  alludes 
to,  or  treats  of,  almost  all  branches  of  knowl- 
edge, and  gives  a  sort  of  general  history  of  his 
nation  during  the  period  in  which  he  lived, 
celebrating  the  exploits  of  almost  all  the  Riy- 
poot  nobles,  and  especially  of  Prithwiri\ja,  the 
last  Hindoo  king  of  Delhi.  The  poems  of 
Chund  are  still  very  popular  among  the  Rf^- 
poots.  Col.  Tod,  who  is  almost  the  only  au- 
thority on  this  subject,  published  an  account  of 
the  life  and  writings  of  Chund  in  the  first  vol- 
ume of  the  "  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Asiatic 
Society,"  in  which  he  gives  some  translations 
from  these  poems. 

CHUPRAH,  the  principal  town  of  the  Brit- 
ish district  of  Sarun,  presidency  of  Bengal,  on 
the  left  bank  of  a  channel  of  the  Ganges,  on  the 
route  from  Dinapore  to  Goruckpore,  24  m. 
from  the  former  and  124  m.  from  the  latter, 
and  about  84  m.  "W.  N.  W.  from  Patna ;  Jat  25^ 
45'  K,  Ion.  84°  48'  E. ;  pop.  about  50,000.  It  has 
a  considerable  trade  in  cotton,  sugar,  and  salt- 
petre, with  Dinapore,  Patna,  Benares,  Calcutta, 
and  other  ports  on  the  river.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  the  places  of  worship  and  the  dwellings 
of  the  mahajanSy  or  wealthy  native  merchants, 
the  houses  are  built  of  mud,  with  tiled  roofs. 
The  town  has  little  breadth,  but  extends  a  mile 
along  the  river.  It  is  only  a  few  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  river,  which  is  separated  from 
the  mainland  by  a  swampy  island,  and  is  nav- 
igable during  the  rains,  but  inaccessible  from 
October  to  July, 
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CIIUQUISACA,  or  CnABOia,  a  dopartmcnt 
of  Boliviii,  areu2l),183  s<|.  in. ;  |>op.ml805, 180,- 
000.  It  extentlH  over  tliu  riiuuutaiuous  country 
between  the  rivers  Paspayu  and  Rio  Gruude  de 
la  Plato,  c«)ntains  iniiK)rtaut  mines,  and  is  noted 
for  its  fertility  and  for  its  ^tdubrious  climate. — 
Tlio  principal  town,  CniQUisACA,  or  Sucke,  is 
the  capital  of  Bolivia;  pop.  in  1855, 19,2lK).  It 
is  the  seat  of  an  archbi8ho])ric,  and  contains  a 
cathedral  and  palace,  situatCMl  on  a  square  adorn- 
ed with  a  fountain,  also  various  churches,  the 
university  of  St.  Xavier,  a  college  of  arts  and  sci- 
ences, mining  academy,  convents,  a  hospital,  and 
charitable  institutions.  The  town  is  delightfully 
situated ;  thd  houses  are  well  built  and  surround- 
ed by  gardens.  In  the  vicinity,  particularly  along 
the  banks  of  the  Cacliimayo,  are  fine  villas.  Wa- 
ter is  scarce  but  good,  and  there  are  many  pub- 
lic fountains.  The  city  was  founded  by  one  of 
Pizarro's  ofiicers  in  1539,  on  the  site  of  the  old 
Peruvian  town  Choquo  Chaka  (bridge  of  gold). 
Afterward  it  was  called  La  Plata,  on  account  of 
the  adjacent  silver  mines ;  but  tuo  original  Pe- 
ruvian name  was  finally  restored. 

CllUli,  or  CoiKB  (Romanish  Cuera^  the  Cu- 
ria Rhattorum  of  the  Romans),  the  capital  of 
the  Swiss  canton  of  Grisons  {GrauhundUn\ 
the  place  of  meeting  of  the  council  of  the 
Grisons,  the  depot  of  the  goods  transported 
to  Italy  over  the  Spliigen  and  Bernardin  passes, 
occupies  a  picturesque  site  on  the  river  Pies- 
Bur,  about  2  m.  from  its  confluence  with  the 
Rhine;  pop.  0,200.  The  town  is  the  seat  of  a 
bishopric  (the  oldest  in  Switzerland),  and  has 
several  churches  and  convents,  an  episcopal 
palace,  a  town  hall  containing  a  public  libra- 
ry, a  lyceuin,  several  seminaries  and  schools,  2 
orphan  asylums,  a  hospital,  and  manufactories 
of  glass,  cotton,  zinc  plates,  and  cutlery.  A 
"Description  of  the  Cathedral  of  Chur"  was 

fmblished  in  ZQrich  in  1857.  The  Roman  Catho- 
ic  church,  outside  the  city  gates,  is  remarkable 
from  its  extreme  antiquity.  The  Romanish,  a 
dialect  of  the  Latin,  is  still  sjKiken  in  this  vicin- 
ity, and  a  Romanisli  ncwspa[)er  is  published 
here.    Angelica  Kautfuian  was  born  there. 

CHURCH  (Gr.  KvpiaKov^  consecrated  to  the 
Ix)rd  ;  Saxon,  hjrch ;  Scandinavian,  Icirla  ; 
Slavic,  ccrl'icu  ;  Scotch,  l-irk  ;  the  ci>mmon  root 
in  these  forms  did  not  pass  into  the  Romanic 
languages,  but  from  the  Xew  Testament  term 
€KicXi70'(u,a  congregatioa, sprung  the  Span,  igluia^ 
tlio  Fr.  eglUe^  ^c),  in  its  most  general  sense,  the 
whole  collective  bo<ly  of  Christians.  Its  nar- 
rower senses  are,  a  body  of  Chri>tians,  adopting 
one  creed,  and  organized  under  the  same  ecclesi- 
astical government,  as  the  Anglican  church;  the 
Christians  of  a  particular  province  or  city,  as 
the  church  of  Antioch ;  or  a  society  organized 
for  worsliip  in  the  same  edifice.  In  the  Scrip- 
tures the  name  is  also  given  to  the  body  of 
Jewish  believers,  the  Jewi.sli  church  being  com- 
TK)sed  of  all  those  who  followed  the  law  uf 
iloscs.  The  Christian  church  is  the  society  of 
those  who  profess  tJic  religion  of  Jesus  Christ 
The  society  of  the  £uthful  upon  earth  is  usu- 


ally called  the  chorch  militaDt,  and 
of  the  saints  in  heaven  is  odled 
triumphant.  In  tlie  New  TestAin 
is  once  applied  to  a  Mnglo  furuui 
tiaiis.  (See  Christian  iTT.)—Chrv 
always  given  the  ap|>ellaUon  cho 
edifices  designed  for  public  worship 
cient  churches  had  an  atrium^  or 
surrounded  with  walls,  before  the  ei 
the  centre  of  this  there  was  a  foun 
all  washed  their  hands  or  faces  u« 
ing  the  church,  as  an  emblem  of  tL 
soul  which  they  should  i>osscss^ 
door  there  was  a  covered  court,  t 
which  was  supported  by  columns;  i 
placed  the  first  class  of  iKriiitenti^ 
called  JUnta.  In  the  interior,  the 
church  near  the  door  was  called  tli 
in  this  the  catechumens  and  the 
who  were  called  audUnUt^  were  pla 
came  the  nave,  tlie  lower  part  of 
occupied  by  the  penitents  called 
trad ;  while  tlie  laity  were  arrange 
on  one  side  and  the  females  on  the  u 
remainder  of  the  nave.  In  the  cent 
amhon^  or  pulpit,  large  enough  to  c 
eral  persons,  who  acted  as  chanten. 
was  separated  from  the  nave  bj 
rails ;  in  this  were  situated  the  altar 
of  the  bishop,  and  tlie  seats  of  t  i 
it  terminated  in  a  semicircle,  it  v 
apsu,  A  curtain  drawn  round  U« 
coaled  it  from  the  view  of  the  ci 
and  from  those  who  were  unbetiei 
tlie  time  of  the  divine  mysteries.  ( 
TEcrrRS  and  Cathedral.) 

CHURCH,  Benjamin,  an  Americt 
the  early  Indian  wars,  bom  at  Dozl 
in  1C39,  died  at  Little  Compton,  Jai 
Ho  was  exposed  from  childhood  to 
the  Indiana,  with  whom,  in  King  F 
ho    had    several    severe   skirmisbc 
which  was  in  a  swamp  near  Bridge' 
in  Aug.  1876,  he  commanded  the  pari 
Philip  was   killed.    Commi£»sioned 
commander-in-chief  of  an  expeditioii 
eastern  Indians,  he  procecdt^  up  tin 
visited  the  forts  in  that  vicinitT,  i 
Casco  for  a  time.     He  made  4  other 
against  tlio  Indians  in  Maine,  ODoe 
Maquoit,  and  thence  gidng  to  F 
in  Brunswick,  once  again  going  uu  ■ 
bee,  and  twice  ascending  the  ] 
Passamaquoddy,  and  doing  much « 
French  and  Indians  on  tliese  riverb. 
direction  and  from  his  minutes  his  i 
wrote  a  hi^tory  of  Philip's  war;  i 
in   1710;    last  edition,  with  no 
Drake,  in  1846. 

CHURCH,  Benjamin,  an  Ameri 
suspected  of  treason  in  the  revoluM 
was  graduated  at  Harvard  college  in 
talents  made  him  prominent  in  Bi 
physician  and  whig  i)olitician,  bat  1 
habits  involved  him  in  pecuniar/ 
mcnt,  and  at  the  outbreak  of  tlie 
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eommittee  of  safetj  at  Oam- 

utftooted  in  treasonable  oorre- 

n         QoY.  Gage.    He  eloquenUj 

B       for  the  liberties  of  Ainerica, 

1^  uouoniary  relief  was  the  motive 

bat  he  was  condemned  hj  a 

u  expelled  from  the  honse  of  repre- 

wnich  he  was  a  member,  sen- 

a  and  debarred  the  nse  of  pen. 

r.    ^e  was  released  in  1776,  ana 

tMffk  for  the  West  Indies,  bat  the 

J     h  he  sailed  was  never  afterward 

The  Ist  volame  of  the  ^^Massa- 

orioal  Collections  ^  has  an  acconut 

ion  and  defence. 

iMf  JBtASTBBK.      See  GbBSK  CmTBOH. 

i,  Fathxrs  of  thx  (patres  ecelesioi* 

» Boroan  Catholic  view,  those  Chris- 

and  writers,  from  the  2d  to  the 

.  who  were  eminent  for  their  or- 

luios^  and  beneficent  inflaence  npon 

They  were  preceded  hj  the  ^)os- 

^  ]      indade  several  of  the  scholastic 

n       bants  osaallj  limit  the  title  to 

tcal  writers  who  lived  between 

I  centaries.    That  department  of 
T  which  embraces  the  life,  writ- 

m      i        of  the  charch  fathers  is 
jr  patrology,  and  is  both  cari- 
m  with  reference  to  exegesis^ 
uuoroh  history.    The  most  distin- 
1      Qreek  fathers,  reckoned  by  Pro- 
ire]  Clement  of  Alexandria. 
dj          v>yril  of  Alexandria,  Baaii 
r/  vf  Nazianzas,  Easebios  of  Ces- 
k..,«am,  and  Theodoret;  of  the  Latin 
ilCartyr,Tertallian,  Lactantius,Cy* 
of  Poitiers,  Ambrose,  AagustinCi 
1  Gregory  the  Great  The  Roman  Co- 
e  £;>m  this  list  Tertallian,  Origen, 
iM|  on  accQont  of  the  heterodoxy  of 
ir  works,  bat  add  to  it  John  of  Da- 
ian,  Anselm,  Bemard,Thomas 
▼«ubara,and  others  of  the  earl  v  me- 
The  Galilean  charch  desig- 
•^  ui«)  last  of  the  fathers.  Most  of 
»  mritings  have  been  several  times 
,  and  the  careful  Benedictine 

II  esteemed  among  the  best  Of 
wiiections,  the  most  important  are 
\Biblioiheea  Vetera  Fatrum  (27  vols., 
l77;  it  contains  tlie  Greek  fathers 
translation,  and  valuable  notices  of 
Mologians);  the BiblU>thecaVeterum 
Antiquorum  Scriptorum  BcelesiastU 
hOkndii  (14  vok,  Venice,  1765-'81); 
9ifi(B  Cunus  Computus^  by  the  abb6 
most  extensive  of  uU  collections,  in 
ola.,  Paris,  1840  et  seq.) ;  and  the  Po- 

Bibliothec4i,  by  Cardinal  Mai  (con- 
r  materials  discovered  in  the  MSS.  of 
1,  Bome,  1853  et  seq,).  Collections 
wore  made  by  Grabe  (Oxford,  1698), 
p^  1776-^86),  Guillon  (Paris,  1888- 
tiQo  (Leipsic,  1853-'54).  Among  the 
o  patristic  stadies  are  Mdhler's  Fa- 


tfthgU  (Batisbon,  1880-«40),  Engelhardt't  LtU- 
Fadmtu  patrutUckm  Vcrlmung^t^  (Erlangen, 
1822),  and  Charpentiar's  Etude$  9ur  lapk^  d§ 
rSglm  (Paris,  1858).  A  ''Library  of  Tranda- 
tioDs  from  the  Fathers^*  has  recently  been  pnb- 
lished  in  England,  chiefly  nnder  ttie  editorial 
pare  of  Dr.  Posey. 

CHUBCH,  Frxmebio  Edwot,  an  American 
landscape  painter,  born  at  Hartf<»4«  Conn^ 
inMiqrfl826.  He  was  apopil  of  Thomas  Cole 
for  some  yean  previons  to  the  death  of  the 
latter.  Among  the  works  which  first  bnraght 
him  into  notice  was  a  view  of  East  B;odE,  in 
the  vicinity  of  New  Haven,  in  whidi  aocn- 
racy  of  drawing  and  great  melchanloal  deztnrity 
were  found  to  be  combined  with  a  vivid  ^>pre* 
dation  of  the  beantiea  of  nature.  After  in- 
creasing his  reputation  by  frirther  representa- 
tions of  American  scenery,  he  went  in  1868  to 
South  America,  the  striking  phyrical  aspects  of 
which  he  reproduced  on  bis  return  in  a  series  <tf 
pictures.  His  views  of  the  great  mountain  chains 
of  New  Granada  were  among  the  first  ttdubited 
in  this  country,  and  the  glow  of  color  witii  whidi 
they  were  sumised,  and  the  nice  elaboration 
bestowed  upon  every  olject,  attracted  to  them 
a  larae  ahsore  of  attention  at  the  exhibition  cf 
the  New  York  academy  of  design  in  the  suc- 
ceeding aprinff.  Mr.  Church  made  a  second 
visit  to  doutn  America  in  1867,  and  brought 
back  with  him  a  number  of  sketdies,  upon  one 
of  which,  a  landscape  of  great  size  and  merit 
he  is  now  (1868)  engaged.  In  1867  he  nainted 
a  large  view  of  Niagara  Falls^  which  has  en- 
hanced his  reputation  more  than  any  other 
work.  It  is  an  oblong,  about  7  feet  by  8,  repre- 
senting the  Horseshoe  Fall,  as  seen  from  the 
Canadian  shore  near  Table  Rock,  and  has  been 
pronounced  both  in  this  country  and  in  England, 
where  it  was  extensively  exhibited  and  admired, 
the  best  representation  of  the  falls  ever  paint- 
ed. Buskin  bestowed  upon  it  the  highest 
praise ;  and,  to  use  the  words  of  the  English 
critics,  in  the  rush  of  the  waters  and  the  fine  at- 
mospheric effects,  it  realized  the  idea  of  sound  aa 
well  as  of  motion.  This  picture  has  done  more 
than  any  other  of  its  class  to  impress  Europeans 
with  a  knowledge  and  appreciation  of  Amer- 
ican art.  Mr.  Ohurdi  has  for  the  last  few  years 
been  a  reddent  of  New  York. 

CniJRCH,  John  HusBAsn,  D.D^  an  Ameri* 
can  clergyman,  bom  in  Rutland,  Mass.,  March 
17,  1772,  died  at  Pelham,  N.  H.,  June  18, 1840. 
He  graduated  at  Harvard  college  in  1797,  and 
was  for  nearly  40  years  pastor  of  the  Congrega- 
tional charch  of  Pelham.  He  was  principaUy 
distingnished  for  his  devotion  to  benevolent  en- 
terprises. For  20  years  he  was  officiaUy  con- 
nected with  the  missionary  society,  and  for  a 
like  term  with  Dartmouth  college.  The  Ameri- 
can tract  society,  the  N.  H.  Bible  and  missionary 
societies,  and  the  Andover  theological  seminaiy 
and  the  Phillips  academy,  also  received  his 
official  cooperation  far  many  years,  and  each 
of  these  enterprises  drew  not  cmly  on  his  large 
judgment  and  untiring  seaL  bat  his  slender 
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punw,  which,  roplonished  by  but  a  meaprre  boI- 
ury,  submitted  to  an  annaal  Icvv  for  tlie  charita- 
blo  puri>o<«09  of  these  various  institiiti<ms  as  long 
as  he  Hvc<I.  Ho  ])ul>li8hed  about  25  sermons, 
beside  various  arli<^les  in  religious  i»erio<li«ils. 

CHL'KCII,  Sir  Kichakd,  a  commander  in  the 
(rreek  war  of  indopendenco,  born  in  England  in 
1780,  entered  the  army  in  1800.  Having  sjient 
many  years  in  the  Hritish  and  Xca[K>litan  ser- 
vice, and  held,  in  1813,  the  command  of  a  Greek 
infantry  corps,  he  j<iined  the  (treeks  in  their 
struggle  for  indepon<k'nce,  and  his  arrival  in 
Greece  (March,  1827)  strengthened  the  hopes 
of  the  patriots.  He  was  a[»pointcd  commander- 
in-chief  of  the'CJreek  forties,  and  ordered  by  tlie 
national  assembly  of  Tra?zeno  to  march  lo  the 
relief  of  Athens.  His  attempt  to  raise  the  siege 
failed,  partly  from  want  of  prudence,  partly 
from  the  dissensions  whicli  sprang  up  among 
tiic  Greek  chieftains.  Church,  being  a  foreign- 
er, had  many  personal  opi>onents,  who  seized 
this  opportunity  to  disparage  his  efforts  and  even 
his  sincerity.  Subse([ueiitly  he  endeavored  to 
clfect  a  union  of  the  fjictions  at  Nai)oli  do  Ro- 
mania, and  not  8uccee<ling  in  this,  ho  marched 
with  a  Ixxly  of  Koumeliotes  to  the  isthmus  of 
Corinth,  ilis  olyect  was  to  cut  off  the  retreat 
of  the  Turkish  troops  in  the  Morea,  and,  aided 
bv  I^rd  Cochrane,  to  attack  the  western  coast, 
lie  was  in  this  position  at  the  period  of  the 
battle  of  Navarino.  In  Nov.  ho  embiirked 
with  5,000  men  for  Diagomestra,  in  Acamania. 
Capo  d^Istrias  sent  a  part  of  the  Greek  fleet 
into  the  gulf  of  Ambracia  with  reOnforcements. 
Keshid  Pasha  now  found  himself  compelled  by 
the  desertion  of  several  Albanian  chiefs  to  re- 
treat. On  April  24  Ciiurch  ma<le  himself  mas- 
ter of  Poro,  an  outpijst  of  Missolonghi.  Tlio  re- 
turn of  lieshid  Pasha,  with  3,(K)0  men,  prevented 
him  from  availing  himself  of  his  new  position. 
Keshid  Pasha  Wiis  gradually  obliged  to  withdraw 
his  troops  from  tlie  various  posts,  which  fell  iiito 
the  hands  of  the  patriots  in  1829,  and  the  capit- 
ulation of  Missolonghi  followed,  which  emanci- 
pated western  (Jreece.  Sir  Richard  now  repair- 
ed to  -I'lgina,  but  the  personal  enmity  and  jeal- 
ousy of  Capo  d'Istrias  compelled  him  to  resign  ; 
and  by  active  oi)iK)sition  to  tho  measures  of  that 
statesman  ho  mado  himself  bo  obnoxious  that 
lie  was  ordered  to  quit  (iroece,  an  order  which 
ho  treated  witli  contempt.  After  tho  assassina- 
tion of  Capo  d'lstrias  Sir  Richard  continued  his 
opposition  to  the  administration  of  Augustin 
Capo  d*Istrias,  who  had  succeeded  his  brother 
in  the  (Jreek  presidency.  King  Otlio  appointed 
him  a  councillor  of  state. 

CHURCH,  Roman  CATnoLic.  Sec  Roman 
Catholic  Ciiubcii. 

CHURCH,  Samfeu  LT-.D.,  a  jurist  and  states- 
man of  Connecticut,  b«»rn  in  Salisbury  in  Feb. 
1785,  died  Sept.  12,  1854.  Ho  graduated  at  Yale 
college  in  1803,  and,  having  8tudie<l  law,  return- 
od  to  Salisburj'.  He  was  from  1818  almost  c()n- 
stantly  in  somo  otlicial  station  in  the  state  or 
judiciary.  Ho  wa'*  a  meml>er  of  the  general 
assembly  first  ia  1818,  and  5  timet  then^iifter ; 


state  senator  5  years;  Jndge  of  probata  11 1 
judge  of  the  superior  court  in  1833.  ind 
justice  in  1847,  an  otlice  which  be  retiOM 
til  his  death. 

CHURCH,   States    of    xni.      See  ] 
States. 

CHURCH  OF  EXGL^VKI).    See  1 
Ciirncif  OF. 

CHURCH  RATE,  a  tax  imposed  Dp< 
inhabitants  of  a  parish  in  England  forcbv 
]>airs.  It  is  occasionally  termed  a  church  li 
in  Ireland  previous  to  itsalMilition  it  i 
church  cess.     The  rate  is  levied  by  um  i 
wardens  of  the  parish,  togotlier  with  lite  \ 
ioners,  assembled  u\Hm  public  notice  gi 
the  church.     Tho  levy  is  made  ufton  tlie 
in  respect  of  the  land  or  house  he  may  c 
By  the  civil  and  canon  law  each  ]»ustor  u 
ed  to  attend  to  the  repairs  of  hi**  church, 
is  customary  in  England  to  throw  this 
upon  tho  parishioners  themselves.     It  wi 
ished  in  Ireland  in  1823.     In  England  r 
ment  has  always  met  more  or  les» 
since  tho  17th  century,  especially  im 
society  of  Friends,     C)f  late  years  it  hi 
tho  subject  of  frequent  discussii»n  in  tlie  '. 
parliament.      In  many  parishes,  espeeu 
those  included  in  the  great  cities,  the 
of  tho  vestry  were  averse  to  granting 
quired  rate,  on  the  ground  that  it  was  ua 
tax  members  of  one  religious  denoroinai 
the  support  of  houses  of  worship  used 
other  denomination.    Tho  cliun-h  partr 
ed  they  had  a  right  to  levy  the  rate,  ir 
of  the  popular  will.    The  question  win  » 
before  the  ecclesiastical  and  civil  courts 
in  tho  Brain  tree  church  rate  ca«e.  ^ 
various  phases,  occn]>ied  the  K*:ral  pi 
from  1837  to  1858.     The  ex[»ense«  of  t 
ous  litigation  on  both  sides  were  boim 
national  subscription.      It  was  nltimitt 
cided  by  tho  house  of  lords  that  the  • 
wardens  and  tho  minority  of  a  vestry 
make  a  legal  rate  against  the  will  of  the 
ity.     This  decision  greatly  encouraged 
foVts  of  the  party  opi>osed  to  church  nt 
the  causes  in  which  parishes  have  b 
for  and  against  the  rate  have  greatly 
since  then.     Tho  frequency  of  thesv  u 
and  the  ill  feeling  engendered  by  them  ii 
tho  houso  of  commons  to  pass  a  bill  to  i 
church  rates  unconditionally,  but  tiie  he 
lonis  refused  its  absent  to  this  me 
largo  majority  (1858).    The  total  ami 
bv  cliurch  rates  in  1832  was  £44C,49«/ 
1854,  £318,2CM). 

CHURCH  WARDENS,  parish  officers 
duty  it  is  to  attend  to  the  repairs  «>f  the  c 
the  arrangement  of  pews  and  si-atii,  and  tl 
paration  of  all  things  necessary  for  the  ; 
celebration  of  tho  servitn?.  They  are  « 
to  maintain  onler  during  time  of  poblit 
ship,  and  to  present  to  the  bis!iu]»  all  thii 
latiiig  to  the  church,  clergyman,  or  vmt 
which  are  presentable  by  ccclesij 
Tho  mode  of  their  appointment  b 
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id  br  the  flhirter  of  each  iMurish.    In 

trnj  ire  elected  bj  the  parishion- 

tinBn  mointed  by  the  miDister,  in 

lin  bj  both  Jointlj,  and  in  caae  the 

od  people  cannot  agree  npon  a  choioey 

iNmer  names  one  warden  and  the  lat- 

anotber.    There  are  nsuallj  two  in 

ih.  though  there  may  be  but  one.    In 

1       h  wardens  are  tx  officio  overseers 

By  the  common  law  they  were 

lO  hold  in  tmst  for  the  choroh,  as 

«  body,  personal  property  only,  but 

of  George  UL  they  are  permitted 

omI  estate  also. 

3HILL,  called  also  Mmsuwippi  and 
xs,  a  river  of  British  America,  rises 
y,  flows  S.  £.  through  Lakes  Buf- 
jm  Groflse,  runs  thence  almost  due  £. 
B  lake,  and  after  traversing  a  woody 
I  expanding  into  considerable  sheets 
Iniflhes  its  course  of  700  m.  by  foiling 

I  bay. 

RiuLL,  Ghablss,  an  English  poet, 

eitminster  in  Feb.  1731,  died  in  Bon- 

r.  1764.    At  the  age  of  17,  although 

tthoat  any  means  of  subsistence,  he 

his  fother,  a  curate  and  lecturer  at 

took  him  and  his  wife  into  his 

■epported  them  on  condition  of  his 

clerical  profession.    In  1756  he 

u  by  Bishop  Sherlock,  and  having 

m       "acy  in  Somersetshire,  was  af- 

d  into  a  small  country  prefer- 

MHunged  to  his  fother.   In  1758,  on 

"%  his  father,  he  succeeded  to  his 

ing  this  period  he  was  exemplary 

ict,  although  he  himself  declares 

doing  violence  to  his   own  feel- 

%uui  he  was  but  an  idle  pastor  and 

■eacher.     Differences  with  his  wife, 

debts,  and  finally  the  evil  example 

•  friend,  the  poet  Robert  Lloyd,  a 

olmate,  plunged  Churchill  into  all 

and  irregularities  of  the  town. 

Bzived  from  incarceration  by  the 

wsition  of  his  friend's  father.  Dr. 

r  in  Westminster  school.  The  first 

u     shed  was  the  ^^  Kusciad,"  a  satire 

cal  world  of  the  day.     The  crit- 

ju  diis  performance  drew  out  the 

/Loology  to  the  Critical  Reviewers,"  in 

ed  the  wits  as  he  hod  the  players. 

iBSOciated  himself  with  Wilkes,  and 

.      ;ly  for  the  "North  Briton."  The 

}  w  Famine,"  a  satire  on  Scotchmen, 

eainst  the  Bute  administration,  com- 

>ed  Churchiirs  fame.     lie  was  iu- 

kde  fomous  j)roceeding3  against  the 

piton,"  in  which  Wilkes  defended  the 

f  the  subject  against  the  stretch  of 

rogative.     He  wrote  the  "  Duellist," 

hor,"  ** Gotham,"  the  "Candidate," 

well,"  and  the  "  Times."     He  died  at 

while  on  a  visit  to  his  friend  Wilkes, 

dried  at  Dover.     "  No  English  poet," 

y,  ^had  ever  enjoyed  so  excessive 


andsoahori-liTedapopalarity;  and  indeed  no 
one  seems  more  thoroughly  to  have  understood 
his  own  powers ;  there  is  no  indication  in  any 
of  his  pieces  that  he  could  have  done  any  thing 
better  than  the  thins  he  did."  Bu  complete 
works  were  published  in  1804. 

OHUBCHILL.  Jomr,  duke  of  Marlboroogh, 
a  British  ffeoeral,  bom  June  24^  1650,  at  Ashe, 
in  Devonshire,  died  June  16, 1722.  He  waa  the 
son  of  Sir  Winston  Churchill,  a  royalist  of  some 
note,  who  procured  for  him  the  place  c^  page  to 
the  dnke  of  York,  shortly  after  the  restoration, 
his  sister  Arabella  being  appounted  maid  of  honor 
to  the  dnchess.  He  was  a  fovorite  with  the 
dnke  from  the  first,  and  waa  by  bun  made  an 
ensiffninthegnardsattheageof  16.  He  served 
at  Tanker,  and  in  the  auxiliary  force  which 
Oharles  U.  sent  to  aid  the  French  in  their  attack 
on  Holland,  where  in  1672  he  attracted  the 
atteotion  and  received  the  praise  of  Tnrenne. 
Even  at  that  time  he  ffave  proof  of  his  wonderM 
military  capacity,  and  he  was  fortunate  in  serv- 
ing under  tne  ablest  of  living  generals.  Louis 
XIV.  made  him  a  colonel,  and  the  duke  of 
York  gave  him  high  appointments  un  his  house- 
hold. He  owed  his  advancement  as  much  to 
his  sister's  influence  as  to  his  own  merits^  she 
being  the  duke  of  York's  mistress.  He  was  en- 
gaged in  not  a  few  of  those  intrigues  of  giQlant- 
ry  which  were  so  common  at  the  court,  and  is 
said  to  have  Jumped  from  the  window  of  the 
chamber  of  the  duchess  of  Oleveland,  one  of 
the  most  noted  of  the  king's  mistresses,  to  avmd 
the  king.  The  lady  rewarded  him  by  the  pres- 
ent of  £5,000,  with  which  hej^urchased  an  an- 
nuity of  £500  a  year.  Even  m  his  youth  he 
was  noted  for  an  economy  that  much  resembled 
avarice.  In  1678  he  married  Sarah  JennmgiL  a 
young  woman  of  good  fomily,  but  poor.  The 
marriage  was  unquestionably  one  of  affection 
on  his  side,  as  he  refused  in  her  favor  the  band 
of  an  opulent  girL  Sarah  was  then  as  vixenish 
as  in  after  days,  when  her  tongue  and  temper 
affected  the  destioies  of  great  nations,  and  seems 
to-  have  annoyed  her  lover  much.  Thb  mar- 
rhige  was  probably  as  eventful  a  one  as  ever 
was  made  by  parties  beneath  royal  rank.  The 
first  effect  of  it  was  to  make  Churchill's  life 
regular.  He  received  military  promoticm,  and 
was  employed  in  various  ways  boUi  by  the  kiog 
and  the  duke.  Accompimying  the  latter  to 
Scotland,  he  nearly  lost  his  life  by  shipwreck, 
his  master's  affection  alone  standing  between 
him  and  death.  He  was  made  Lord  Churchill 
in  the  peerage  of  Scotland  in  1688 ;  and  the 
same  year,  on  the  marriage  of  the  princess  Anne 
with  Prince  George  of  Denmark,  Lady  Churchill 
was  made  chief  lady  of  her  bedchamber,  an 
appointment  that  was  to  have  singular  conse- 
quences. The  ladies  had  been  friends  for  some' 
time,  on  the  principle  of  joining  contrasts,  for 
no  two  persons  could  be  more  unlike ;  the  prin- 
cess being  as  dull,  heavy,  and  yielding  as  the 
baroness  was  lively,  changeable,  and  imperious. 
The  most  wonderM  of  friendships  resulted ; 
and  the  princess  was  the  first  to  propose  that 
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their  interconrae  shonld  be  divested  of  form 
and  ooremony.  They  corresponded,  when  uii- 
avoidftbly  Reparatcd,  under  the  names  of  Morloy 
nnd  Freeman,  numett  of  the  inistrew's  invention, 
the  servant  selecting  tliat  of  Freeman  because, 
according  to  herself,  it  accorded  most  with  her 
frank  temi>er.  The  inri nonce  thus  establish- 
ed la9te<l  for  about  a  quarter  of  a  century,  and 
would  have  ended  only  with  Anne*s  life  if  the 
servant  had  known  how  to  govern  her  own 
fierce  feelinj?3.  Oi.  the  duke  of  York  lH*coming 
Jaine^  II.,  Churchill  was  made  general,  and  am- 
bassador to  France.  On  the  invasion  by  the 
duke  of  Monmouth,  ho  was  prominent  in  his 
military  services ;  the  victory  of  Sedgemoor  was 
due  to  iiim,  and  ho  was  rewarded  for  it,  and  had 
previously  been  made  Baron  Churchill  of  Siind- 
rid^re,  tlio  latter  being  the  name  <»f  his  wife^s 
birthplace.  Ho  was  not  conspicuous  during  the 
reign  of  James  II.,  and  was  opposed  to  the  |)ol- 
icy  of  that  prince.  His  intellf^t  was  too  clear 
not  to  enable  him  to  $k>c  that  the  king's  course 
was  leading  to  destructi<m,  and  even  Macaulay 
declares  tliat  Churcliill  was  a  sincere  member 
of  the  English  church.  But  his  opposition  was 
not  of  a  demonstrative  character,  and  down  to 
the  last  mo!iient  ho  enjoyed  the  king^sctmfidence. 
Tiie  influence  of  his  wife  over  Anne  was  use<l 
with  etl'oct  to  keep  the  princess  op[)ose<l  to  her 
father's  policy,  and  in  1087  ('hurchill  wrote  to 
William  of  Orang*^  to  that  effect,  and  also  plac- 
ing himself  at  William's  command.  On  the 
landing  of  William,  Churchill  was  made  a  liou- 
tenant-general,  and  ap[K)inted  to  an  important 
command,  though  ho  was  suspected  by  Fever- 
sham,  who  urged  his  arrest  in  vain.  Ho  in- 
duced Lord  Cornbury  to  join  Williatn,  and  soon 
folio we<l  him,  accompanieil  by  several  military 
men,  and  by  the  duke  of  Cirafton.  His  exam- 
ple was  followed  by  Prince  (Jeorge  of  Denmark, 
while  Ijndy  Churchill  found  no  difficulty  in  per- 
suading Anne  to  leave  London,  and  to  join  the 
northern  insurgent-.  The  influence  of  the 
Ohurchills  <m  Anne's  mind  was  favorably  em- 
pK»yed  to  induce  her  to  waive  her  superior  claim 
to  the  throne  over  William.  F(»r  thi<  the  bar.>n 
received  valuable  ap[)ointments,  and  was  made 
e;irl  of  Marlborouirli.  In  tho  sub-ieipient  dis- 
putes between  William  and  Anne  he  sided  with 
tho  latter.  He  was  Siut  in  I'JsO  tt»  coniniand 
tho  Briti-*!!  forces  in  Flanders,  and  repulsed  the 
French  at  Wnlcourt.  Tho  next  year  ho  le<l  an 
army  to  Ireland,  and  took  Cork  and  Kin^sale. 
He  early  began  a  correspondence  with  theexiled 
king,  an<l  eoinplotely  deceived  him.  His  <»bject 
was  not  to  aid  .lames,  but  to  overthrow  William 
III.,  place  Anne  at  the  head  of  tho  nation,  and 
rule  her  and  Knirlaiid  tlirou^Ii  his  wife.  In 
1092  ho  was  distni'i^ed  from  liis  emplounents, 
and  sent  to  the  tt>\ver.  where  ho  renjained  for 
Rime  time.  Uq  t^^nt  to  James  an  aceount  of 
the  exiM?tliiion  against  I>ro<t,  wliirh  enabled  tho 
French  to  defeat  tho  English  with  great  slauirh- 
ter,  one  of  his  objects  lK*ing  to  ruin  Talma-h,  a 
military  riv.M,  who  h»<  his  life  on  the  f>ccasinn. 
After  the  death  of  Quuen  Mary,  ^rlborough 


was  restored  to  fiivor,  And  made 
the  duke  of  Gloucester,  Anne*t  i 
was,  however,  no  love  between 
the  earl,  the  latter  bchavinir  ot!' 
erol  occasions.  In  1701  hv  whs 
command  the  forces  in  Holland, 
sador  to  tliat  country,  war  with  i 
at  hand.  He  was  very  successful 
matist,  and  the  king,  who  anticipa 
speedy  end,  recommended  him  to  . 
most  comiiotent  to  advise  and  cumin 
Anne  became  queen-regnant,  M«rH 
made  captain-general  ami  uasftcrof  t 
and  a  knight  of  the  garter.  Lady 
received  several  valuable  appointu 
royal  honsehold,  ami  two  of  her  diu 
made  ladies  of  the  l>edchamber. 
ambassador  to  Holland,  ho  c«»mpl< 
rangements  for  the  declaration  of 
France.  Thmugh  the  influence  of 
was  apT>ointed  generalissimo  of  th 
the  grand  alliance,  when  he  en 
surprising  career  of  vict<iry.  ^ 
snccesses,  tho  campaign  of  Hlenhcii 
in  the  sunnner  of  1704.  aiid  un  t 
August  was  won  the  battle  of 
which  proved  fatal  to  tlio  plinB  of 
The  French  and  Bavarian  unni 
hilated.  Marlborough  had  prei 
made  a  duke,  and  now  the  manor  a 
Woodstock  were  conferre<l  upon  1 
queen  ordered  that  a  palarc  shoe 
built,  to  be  chilled  Hlenheim.  Ho  ' 
ful  in  tho  operatitms  of  17ii5,  w 
mado  a  prince  of  tho  emjiire  by 
emfK?ror,  who  conferre<l  n[M»n  him 
of  Mindelheim,  with  the  title  of  ] 
battle  of  Hamillies  was  wmi  Ma 
Other  successes  marked  tbis  ram 
duko  received  a  i>enMon  of  io.oiK), 
duel  less,  and  other  rewards.  The  < 
1707  was  marked  by  no  ivtriking  i 
Marlborough  coininamled;  but  c 
170s,  he  w<m  tho  battle  of  <  MKicnart 
taken  tho  sjimo  year.  Efforts  to  r 
having  failed,  tlio  war  was  resiiii 
Sept.  11.  1700,  Marll»orouL'h  w«»n  l 
Malplatpiet,  tho  most  Kin^ruinarv 
contesteil  of' all  liis  victories,  and 
them:  for  thi»ugh  he  coMimanded  i 
campaigns,  the  French  did  n«'i  veni 
})im  again  in  a  pitehed  battle.  II 
career  continue<l,  and  many  phices  '. 
tho  French  were  ca[»ti:re«l.  In  the 
great  changes  had  taken  phu^e  in  £u 
war  had  iK^en  connnenc<'tl  ly  a 
try,  though  it  was  to  siipp.irt  1 
( i  rad 1 1  al  ly  e  very  t  b  i  ng  ch angei  1 .  T 
(itHl<}I[)!iin,  became  a  whig,  and  tike 
])aNsed  into  whig  hands.  In  17o7 
was  c«)mp!ete,  though  the  queen's 
Were  witli  tlio  tories  Tlie  tiuehoss 
rougli,  who  was  a  whig  at  the  time 
wa<«  a  tory,  bent  all  her  energies  to 
of  the  ministry,  and  it  is  pn)bable 
tact  had  equalled  her  talent,  that  mil 
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theqneen^t  life.    BntUM 

io  weary  of  that  impericNM 

lUKi  ODoe  foQDd  delight,  and 

1  I,  Freeman  were  enemiea. 

iMM  puioed  a  poor  rehitiye,  named 

uu,  in  the  queen's  aervioe,  and  this 

the  •       f  actor  in  the  downfall  of 

V        Llie  tool  of  Robert  Uar- 

r  MfiMTAio  was  married  to  Mr.  Ma- 

ft  HK»  contempt  in  whioh  she  was  held 

tar  to  become  powerfol,  as  her  purpose 

B  were  not  early  sa4>6cted.    There 

afcmggle,  and  the  duchess  was 

lOD  prosecution  of  Bacheverell  brought 

)o  A  erisi&  and  the  duchess  was  com- 

giT»  up  all  her  places,  and  she  did  not 

rith  any  philosophy  on  the  occasion. 

f  Godolphin  in  1710,  and  the  triumph 

ras  followed  in  1712  by  the  removal 

from  all  his  offices.    He  had 

r  wsMuled  by  political  and  personal 

belief  that  was  so  common  in  his 

lity,  and  avarice,  was  but  too 

It  i>y  his  previous  career.    It  was 

ad  to  proceed  agunst  him  legally. 

I       from  the  command  of  the  aUied 

In  been  fc^owed  by  a  change  in  the 

te  war  favorable  to  the  French.  He 

a  check  in  his  career  of  cononest, 

li  be  would  have  entered  Faiu 

ft  century  earlier  than  it  was  entered 

«    During  his  10  successive  cam* 

wmx  been  victorious  on  all  occasions, 

id  the  very  few  generals  who 

wn  the  sensation  caused  by  de- 

-  Dt  ceased  to  pay  the  cost  of 

lAiioim,  and  that  palace  was  com- 

«  the  funds  of  the  duke.    The  Ger- 

treated  him  with  equal  in* 

h        1119   principality  had  been  lost 

.  A'estoration  of  the  elector  of  Ba* 

English  ^vernment  would  not  use 

o  cause  the  emperor  to  grant  him 

f,  and  all  was  lost.    At  the  close 

MMo  ieft  England,  and  visited  Flanders 

many,  residing  principally  at  Aix  la 

.  Frankfort,  and  Antwerp.      The  ill 

le  had  received  from  the  tories  caused 

Duome  a  firm  friend  of  the  Hanoverian 

He  corresponded  with  the  elector. 

i»  him  a  large  loan,  while  he  prepared 

k  for  England  at  the  head  of  a  bcKly  of 

I  tlie  death  of  Queen  Anne.    So  much 

electoral  family  pleased,  that  a  blank 

II  was    given    him,  intrusting    him 

chief  command  when  its  head  should 

be  British  throne.     lie  used  his  influ- 

li  Holland  in  behalf  of  the  Protestant 

n.    Marlborough  rctarned  to  England 

day  of  the  accession  of  tlie  hoase 

ir«f.     He  was  well  received  by  the 

i&d  by  the  nobility  ond  the  array.    He 

d  a  privy  councillor,  and  on  the 

ix«orge  I.  was  made  captain-general 

and  master  of  the  ordnance.    Three 

law  were  appointed  to  high  offices. 


He  was  Tcry  prompt  in  his  meamrea  during  the 
rebellion  of  1715,  and  the  rebels  were  overthrown 
on  the  very  spot  which  he  had  predicted  would 
be  fatal  to  them.  Yet  it  is  chai^ged  against  Mm 
that  he  sent  money  to  the  pretender,  so  that 
the  rebellion  was  in  part  his  work.  This  waa 
the  last  of  hia  acta  of  any  consequence.  Hia 
health  waa  on  the  decline,  and  he  eiperienced 
more  than  one  paralytic  shock.  8till  his  mental 
powers  were  not  affected,  the  poet's  aaserttoii 
that  ^^  streams  of  dotage"  flowed  from  hi^evea 
being  utterly  without  foundation.  He  attended 
parliament  even  in  the  last  year  of  hia  lif^  and 
performed  alao  his  various  military  duties.  He 
offered  to  resign  his  offices,  but  the  king  would 
not  hear  of  it  He  engaged  in  the  South  sea 
peculation,  and  made  therein  £100.000,  but 
tnis  is  said  to  have  been  owing  to  hiawife^ 
advice.  The  duchess  was  suspected  of  fayorinff 
the  pretender,  and  thou^  ahe  defended  herseli 
vehemently  against  thb  absurd  suspidciL  her 
success  waa  amalL  and  she  went  into  oj^Kwitioiu 
The  duke  waa  seized  with  palsy  hi  June,  17S8, 
at  Windsor  lodge,  and  died  in  full  possesncQ  of 
his  iiBtoultieB  on  the  16th,  only  8  dava  before  tha 
completion  of  his  72d  year.  He  had  a  manii- 
ficent  fhneral,  and  his  body  was  deposited  In 
Westminster  abbey,  whence  it  waa  removed  to 
Blenheim,  and  placed  hi  a  noble  mansdeum, 
the  woric  of  Rysbrach.  The  duke  left  no  son, 
and  his  title  passed  to  his  eldest  daughter,  Hen- 
rietta, countess  of  Godolphin.  He  left  enor- 
mous wealth,  hia  income  at  the  time  of  hia  death 
beinff  £70,000,  exclusive  of  what  he  drew  from 
roysl  gifts.  He  waa  one  of  the  ablest  of  states* 
men,  and  it  was  as  much  owing  to  his  excellent 
temper,  and  to  his  general  ^ility,  as  to-  hia 
military  skill,  tha^  he  was  able  so  long  to  re- 
main at  the  head  of  the  grand  alliance,  and  to 
mould  to  his  purpose  materials  so  little  suscep- 
tible of  easy  handling  as  German  potentates  and 
Dutch  politicians.  His  avarice  was  inordinate, 
and  was  founded  on  a  sordid  love  of  money  for 
its  own  sake,  as  he  did  not  accumulate  to  scat- 
ter. He  waa  not  cruel,  but  he  was  without 
feeling  or  moral  sense. — The  duchess,  who  waa 
10  years  her  husband'a  junior,  survived  him 
more  than  22  years.  Though  there  is  much 
exaggeration  in  tlie  ordinary  accounts  of  her 
violence  and  quarrels,  it  is  undeniable  that  her 
life  was  not  of  that  dignified  character  which 
would  have  been  so  homing  in  one  who  had 
been  so  great,  and  who  was  so  famous.  She 
was  involved  in  disputes  with  some  of  her  rel- 
atives, most  of  whom  were  inferior  creatures. 
Much  that  was  unpleasing  in  her  conduct  pro- 
ceeded from  her  abhorrence  of  cant  and  dupli- 
city. She  could  be  liberal,  and  there  was  some- 
thing imperial  in  her  manner  of  aiding  Ohild 
the  banker,  whom  the  bank  of  England  was 
seeking  to  ruin,  when  she  gave  him  an  order  on 
that  institution  for  £100,000.  She  gave  liooke 
£5,000  for  assisting  to  write  her  ^*  Account''  of 
her  conduct  while  at  court.  Two  offers  of 
marriage  were  made  to  her — one  by  Lord  Co- 
ningsby,  and  the  other  by  that  duke  of  Somerset 
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who  is  known  as  **  tlie  prond,"  but  whose 

Eride  could  not  prevent  him  from  seeking  the 
and  of  a  woman  of  03  because  it  was  full  of 
gold.  The  duchess  died  Oct.  18,  1744,  in  her 
85th  year,  her  birth  having  occurred  on  May 
29, 1660.  Ilor  immense  wealth  was  left  prin- 
cipally to  Charles,  duke  of  Marlborough,  nnd 
to  his  brother,  John  Spencer.  Among  her 
bequests  was  one  of  £20,000  to  Lord  Chester- 
field, and  another  of  £10,000  to  William  Pitt. 
— Tie  biography  of  Marlborough  has  otlen  been 
written,  the  most  complete  work  of  the  kind 
being  that  by  Archdeacon  Coze,  published  in 
1818,  and  which  was  composed  frum  original 
materials.  One  of  the  latest  works  on  his  life 
is  that  by  Sir  A.  Alison,  the  historian.  Marl- 
borough is  one  of  the  principal  characters  in 
Macaulay^s  ^*  History  of  England,"  where  he  is 
painted  in  the  same  dark  colors  that  the  his- 
torian employed  when  writing  of  him  in  the 
"Edinburgh  I^view,"  80  years  ago.  In  1846, 
the  "  Letters  and  Despatches  of  the  Duke  of 
Marlborough"  were  publisheil  in  London.  They 
form  6  octavo  volumes,  and  were  edited  in  a  very 
useful  manner  by  Sir  George  Murray,  himself  a 
soldier  of  distinction,  and  of  respectable  rank  in 
Btatesmansliip.  They  aiford  ample  means  for  the 
completion  of  on  extended  life  of  the  most  suo- 
oesstnl  of  soldiers,  and  were  liberally  used  by 
Alison;  but  the  biogranhy  of  Marlborough  is 
vet  to  be  written,  conaiuercd  with  reference  to 
his  political  character,  nnd  the  great  part  he 
played  in  some  of  the  mightiest  of  events.  An  in- 
teresting ^^Life  of  the  Duchess  of  Marlborough," 
and  one  to  be  depended  upon,  was  written  by 
Mrs.  A.  T.  Thumson,  and  published  in  London, 
1839,  in  2  voIk.  8vo.  ;  the  author  being  a  lady 
whose  historical  writings  have  thrown  con- 
siderable light  on  many  curious  portions  of 
British  history.  A  good  account  of  the  duchess 
is  to  be  found  in  the  4th  volume  of  Miss  Costel- 
lo^s  ^  Eminent  Englishwomen."  She,  too,  is  a 
prominent  character  in  Macaulay^s  ^  Ilistory," 
and  the  historian,  not  content  witli  speaking  of 
her  admitted  failingss  appears  inclined  to  impugn 
her  character  for  cliastity,  by  attaching  import^ 
once  to  the  scandal  that  represented  her  as  the 
mistress  of  the  accomplished  Shrewsbury. 

CHURCH  I  LI>,  Sylvestkr,  inspector-general 
of  the  U.  S.  army,  born  in  Woodst«)ck,  Vt.,  Aug. 
2,  17b3,  received  his  education  in  the  schools 
of  that  vicinity,  an<l  in  1808  became  publisher 
in  WindM>r  of  a  weeklv  newspaper,  called  the 
**  Vermont  Republican,^'  and  continued  in  that 
position  till  1812,  during  which  time  the  inilitics 
of  the  state  were  changed  from  fedend  to  demo- 
cratic mainly  through  the  instrumentality  of  his 
iournal.  in  Man-li,  1812,  ho  was  ap|M>iuted  1st 
ieutenant  in  the  3d  artillery,  declining  a  captain- 
cy in  the  infantry.  A  ct»ni|mny,  recruited  by  him- 
self, nnd,  durin<r  the  greater' part  of  the  period 
of  his  connection  with  it,  under  his  sole  com- 
mand, gaincil  a  hJL^h  reputtition  for  discipline 
and  etricieney,  in  the  exercisins  and  manoBuvres 
of  field,  or  as  it  is  now  sometimes  termed,  of 
light  artillery.    With  this  company  he  served 


under  Gen.  DeiriMMv,  tnd  mbai 
summer  of  1818,  constmcted  • 
near  Burlington,  Yt,  a  parapto*, 
a  battery  of  18  heavy  gaoa,  am 
protection  to  Com.  McDonoogh^ 
crippled  by  a  storm  and  othen 
it  anchored  under  this  shelter  itm^ 
while  in  this  condition  was  j 
British  fieeL    Having  beo        < 
motion,  he  served  under  Gvu.  Km 
and  performed  the  duty  of  on 
the  Chateangay  cam|iaign.    Sovn 
appointed  assistant  inspector-gei 
rank  of  major,  in  which  cl^>acitJ  > 
the  close  of  tlie  war.    He  was  w 
kinson  in  the  attack  on  Jjl  Colic 
quently  was  in  the  staff  of  Geu.  a 
Gen.  Macomb.    During  the  long  o 
for  the  army  from  1815  till  the  e 
of  tlie  difiicultv  with  the  Creeks 
Capt  Churchill  was  stationed  at  u 
on  tlie  northern  fnmticr  and  the  imi 
and  for  4  years  prior  to  1828  was  < 
service  at  Allegliany  arsenal  near  I 
1835  he  was  promoted  to  the  rank 
the  8d  artillery.     In  1836  the  Cr 
commenced,  when  he  was  ordered 
and  subsequently  to  Florida,  wbera 
for  the  most  part  till  1841.     Dnr 
portion  of  this  time  he  held  the  m 
iug  inspector-general,  and  was 
ploved  with  trocips,  and  in  mnst^a 
and  discharge  volunteeni  and  mill 
Georgia,  and  Alabama.    Ti 
performed  with  such  Judgmeut  ami 
to  cause  the  paymaster-general  to 
not  one  dollar  had  been  lost  to  his 
by  erroneous  organization,  and  1 
thanks  of  the  secretary  of  war.    ' 
so  ably  accomplished  oiused  him  ti 
for  the  position  of  inspcctor-gencr 
rank  of  colonel,  in  June,  1841,  ia  1 
Gen.  Wool,  pn>moted,  a  position  wh 
active,  constant,  and  arduous  aervioi 
act  of  1842,  designed  for  another  i 
dent  Polk  in  1845  judged  it  his 
but  one  in^^ector-geikeral  in  the  i 
C(»l.  Chnrcliill  was  disbanded  fi 
with  acknowledgments  of  his  t 
vices.     On  the  reassembling  of  oni 
ever,  this  constructive  injustice  waa 
a  unanimous  vote,  and  CoL  Chare 
stored  to  his  place  and  rank.    Ir 
being  engaged  in  mustering  voli 
West,  he  joined  Gen.  WooL  on  tlm 
of  the  latter,  and  accompanied  bin 
campaign  in  Mexico.    More  than 
of  the  command  was  composed  m 
Col.  ChnrchilPs  duties  required 
an<l  cause  to  be  corrected  all  i^ 
the  part  of  the  troops,  and  at 
lance  and  strictness  occasioned  n 
hostility,  but  in  the  end  the  v< 
warmly  attached  to  him.    In  tjM 
na  Vista,  while  he  was  activdT< 
ing  tro<^  his  hone  reoeiTM  ^  • 
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I ;  and  in  the  absoDoe  of  the  general 
uom  a  part  of  the  field,  after  the  flight 
[ndiana  regiment,  he  ordered  such  a 
:he  position  of  the  Illinois  regiment, 
1  by  06L  BiMell,  while  under  a  heavy 
IV  aaye  that  gallant  corps  from  capture, 
Bnabld  it  by  reteran  firmness  to  hold  its 
miol  reinforced,  and  thus  secure  the 
.    For  his  distinguished  and  meritorious 
in  this  battle  0:)L  Churchill  was  made 
leral  by  brevet.    Returning  from 
.  Mao  wna  employed  for  many  months  in 
troops  out  of  service,  and  then  re- 
dd his  tours  of  inspection,  travelling 
a  year  till  1856,  when  confirmed  lame- 
d  him  from  that  arduous  and  respon- 
!«».— Gen.  Churchill  married,  Aug. 
laughter  of  the  Hon.  William 
m  VT  luuaor,  YU,  a  lady  of  great  intel- 
aod  moral  endowments.    Their  eldest 
nxiAM  H.,  brevet  cu)tain  in  the  8d  artil- 
kted  at  West  Point  in  1840,  com- 
i  Willi  distinguished  bravery  the  heavy 
•  in  the  battle  of  Palo  Alto,  and  died  at 
EmM  in  1847,  greatly  lamented. 
rBOHMAN,  WiLU^M  IL,  a  blind  man, 
ent  of  several  institutions  for  the  in« 
blind,  bom  in  Baltimore,  Md.,  in 
J        bbcd  as  a  pupil  of  the  Pennsylvania 
luT  the  blind  in  Sept  1836,  he  rapidly 
d  good  mathematical  education,  and 
fcA  Aonsiderable  proficiency  in  music 
I       ,  he  engaged  in  teaching  music  in 
k,  and  in  1840  became  an  assistant 
r  «n  J  and  other  branches  in  the  Ohio 

1  wut  biie  blind  at  Columbus.    In  1844 
ointed  principal  of  the  Tennessee  in- 
\ft  the  blind,  then  in  its  infancy.  He  re- 
2  years'  service,  in  consequencA  of  ill 
I  in  1847  was  chosen  superintendent  of 
A  institution  for  the  blind  at  Indian- 
u      which  he  presided  with  great  abUity 
.  when  he  resigned.    The  ensuing 
blished  a  young  ladies'  seminary 
AWMj,  Ind.,  which,  after  a  little  more 
year  of  successful  progress,  was  broken 
the  destruction  of  the  buildings  by  fire. 
cived  soon  after  the  appointment  of  su- 
ndent  of  the  Wisconsin  institute  for  the 
It  Jaoesville,  Wis.,  where  he  now  resides. 
JBN,  the  vessel  in  which  cream  is  agi- 

0  break  up  the  buttery  globules  and  sep- 
iiem,  in  the  solid  mass  called  butter, 
the  fluid  portions.     This  being  a  very 

mechanical  operation,  it  would  seem 
M  apparatus  for  conducting  it  could  ad- 
DO  great  diversity  of  form,  or  present  a 
It  the  exercise  of  much  ingenuity.  It 
lore,  surprising  that  so  many  vari- 
these  machines  have  been  contrived, 
h  complete  description  of  them  would 

1  the  arrangement  of  the  subject  into 
I  diviuons  ;  as  :  1,  those  in  which,  the 
containing  the  fluid  being  at  rest,  the 

v  dasher  is  moved  up  and  down  in 
I J      ;  this  includes  the  simple  old-faah- 
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ioned  oylindrieal  chum,  with  its  atraii^t  lod 
projecting  throogh  the  cover  and  attacmed  be* 
low  to  the  cross  making  the  dasher;  2,  those  in 
which  the  agitators  are  made  to  revolve  upon 
an  axis  |>laoed  horizontally  in  the  vessel  at  rest ; 
8,  those  in  which  they  revolve  upon  a  vertical 
axis ;  4^  those  in  which  the  vessel  containing 
the  fluid  revolves;  6,  those  in  which  tar  is 
introduced  to  expedite  the  operation  by  its  me- 
chanical action ;  and  6,  the  various  other  con- 
trivances which  may  not  be  indnded  in  either  of 
the  above  divisions. — Chums  of  the  flrst  division 
have  been  made  double  by  a  lato  French  patent 
of  M.  Rennes.  A  grooved  pulley  is  set  upon  a 
horizontal  axis  between  the  2  rods  of  the 
dashers ;  each  rod  flts  so  closely  in  the  groove, 
one  on  each  sffle  of  the  pi^ey,  that  as  tins  is 
turned  half  round  and  back,  the  dashers  are  car- 
ried np  and  down  altermOely.  This  motion 
is  given  by  turning  round  the  crank  of  another 
axle  (attached  advantageously  to  a  fly  wheel), 
which  crank  is  connected  by  a  rod  to  tiie  lower 
end  of  a  bar  attached  to  the  pulley,  and  extend- 
ed below  it.  The  complete  rotation  of  the 
crank  thus  gives  an  alternating  partial  revolu- 
tion to  the  pulley.  The  chum  is  an  oblong  box, 
its  top  formed  of  2  inclined  sides  like  the  2 
roo&  of  a  house,  one  of  which  opens  upon  a 
hinge  for  introducing  the  cream  and  taking  out 
the  butter.  It  is  divided  across  the  middle  by 
a  partition,  perforated  with  holes,  through 
which  the  cream  can  pass.  A  dadier  worksln 
each  compartment  .  A  valve  at  one  end  is 
designed  lor  letting  out  the  buttermilk.  The 
whole  may  be  placed  in  an  outer  box,  contain- 
ing either  cold  or  warm  water  for  producing 
the  proper  temperature. — ^The  2d  dass  includes 
the  common  box  chum,  which  has  been  in  good 
estimation  ever  since  its  introduction,  80  years 
affo,  as  Gkiult's  patent  chum.  It  is  either 
of  rectangular  or  cylindrical  form,  the  axia 
that  carries  the  arms,  which  serve  as  dashers, 

{)assing  through  the  ends  of  the  cylinder,  as  this 
ies  in  a  horizontal  position.  The  upper  por- 
tion forms  the  cover,  which  may  be  turned  up, 
lifting  with  it  the  dashers  out  of  the  lower  part. 
The  large  opening,  which  is  the  whole  size  of 
the  chum,  greatly  facilitates  the  taking  out  the 
butter  and  cleaning  the  vessel. — ^The  so-called, 
barrel  chum  differs  from  the  box  chum  by  its. 
axis  and  dashers  being  placed  vertically  in  ai 
cylindrical  vessel  standing  upon  one  end  and 
set  in  an  outer  cylinder,  which  contains  water 
for  heating  or  cooling.  The  revolving  motioik 
is  given  either  with  a  drill  bow  or  a  winolk 
handle. — ^A  ungular  chum  of  the  4tli'  division^ 
(»lled  the  diagonal  chum,  has  recently  been  in- 
vented in  England.  A  vessel  of  the  form  of  a 
cask  is  made  to  revolve  upon  an  axis  passing' 
through  the  heads,  not  at  right  angles  with  their 
surfiEu^  but  diagonally  from  the  outer  edge  of 
one  head  through  to  the  opposite  edge  of  the 
otlier  head«  The  hole  for  introducing  the  cream 
and  taking  out  the  butter  is  on  the  side  of  the 
cask,  and  is  closed  by  a  tight  valve.  With  each 
revolution  the  cream  is  thrown  from. one  end 
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to  the  other  of  the  cask. — Churns  for  iotrodac- 
iQg  atmoBpherio  air  into  the  cream  by  the  action 
of  the  dashera  have  been  contrived  in  a  great 
yaricty  of  forms;  the  most  simple  probably  is 
that  with  a  hole  passing  entirely  through  the 
rod  to  whicli  the  dasher  is  attached,  a  valve 
opening  within  mhnitting  the  air  as  the  dasher 
is  raised,  but  opposing  its  exit  by  the  same  way 
as  this  is  thrust  down.  The  air  is  thus  driven 
in  bubbles  ti trough  the  cream,  dividing  it  into 
moltitudes  of  small  particles  and  Uirowing  it 
into  a  state  of  foam.  This  is  done  without  lift- 
ing the  dasher  above  the  surface  of  the  cream, 
and  consequently  without  sploj^hing.  It  is  a 
remarkable  fact  in  the  hbtory  of  this  invention, 
that  as  many  as  7  applications  for  a  patent  were 
presented  dmost  simultaneously  in  the  year 
1849,  from  ditferent  parts  of  the  United  States, 
and  all  apparently  from  hona*Jii1e  inventors. 
Under  varions  modifications  the  same  imi)rove- 
ment  has  Fince  been  presented  at  the  patent 
office  by  such  numbers  of  inventors,  that  the 
most  rigid  scrutiny  was  adopted  in  their  ex- 
amination, and  actual  demonstration  of  their 
capacity  was  often  required.  In  ono  instance 
a  rival  chum  was  set  to  work  against  one  al- 
ready patented,  and  with  both  butter  was  pro- 
duced in  the  extraordinarily  short  space  of  2}- 
minutes.  Though  this  rapid  completion  of  the 
process  is  the  object  usually  aimed  at  in  these 
Improvements,  it  is  not  after  all  a  desirable  ob- 
ject, the  best  authorities  agreeing  that  butter 
made  so  rapidly  is  not  the  best.  Dr.  Mus- 
pratt  obser\'es  upon  this  subject :  "  When  but- 
ter from  cream  forms  in  45  minutes  or  an  hour, 
the  result  is  sure  to  be  satisfactory ;  when  it 
appears  sooner  it  is  soft,  and  if  later  is  strong 
tasted.  It  has  been  stated  in  advertisements  of 
table  churns  that  butter  may  be  obtained  in 
them  in  12  minutes.  Parties  known  to  the 
editor  have  made  experiments  with  such  table 
ohurns,  in  churning  cream  at  different  temper- 
atures and  speeds,  but  good  butter  was  never 
obtained  in  lens  than  20  minutes,  and  even  then 
it  was  soft  and  frothy."— Of  the  6th  class,  tlie 
only  chum  that  we  shall  notice  is  ono  lately 
patented  in  this  country,  which  consists  of  an 
oblong  rectangular  box,  the  upjMjr  half  of  which 
may  be  taken  off  and  replaced  upon  the  lower 
half.  Thrt'C  parallel  rollers  are  placed  so  as  to 
revolve  within  and  across  tlio  lower  half,  their 
bearings  being  let  into  its  up|ier  edge.  One 
of  these,  placed  toward  one  end  of  the  box,  is  a 
plain  pulley ;  the  otlier  two,  placed  at  the  other 
end,  are  fluted  and  work  into  each  other.  An 
endless  sack  is  made  to  work  around  the  plain 
pulley  and  between  the  two  fluted  ones  like  a 
belt,  and  in  this  sack  is  introduced  the  cream  to 
bo  churned,  o])ening3  with  tight  covers  being 
contrived  for  the  purpose.  As  (me  of  tho  rollers 
is  turned  by  a  winch  handle,  the  l>elt  containing 
the  cream  is  carried  around  and  compressed  as 
it  passes  between  the  fluted  rollers,  till  the  but- 
ter is  formed.  Tho  box  is  made  water-tight,  so 
that  tho  wliolc  operation  is  under  water. 
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DB,  a  Bpaniah  datiiI  officer,  bom  at 
tho  provinoo  of  Guipuzcoj,  Sept.  ST.  ii«i 
at  Trafalgar,  Oct.  21,  1805.     lie  dist 
himself  at  the  siege  of  Gibraltar  in 
some  of  the  survivors  from  the  flu«t 
teries,  after  the  latter  had  been  destivj* 
the  English.    Having  received  on  appoia 
in  a  Spanish  sorveyiug  expedition  to  the 
of  Magellan,  he  wrote  an  adniirublo  diary 
exploration  of  Terra  del  Fnego,  whirh  «« 
lished  at  Madrid  in  1793.     In  1791.  beiii| 
in  command  of  a  frigate,  he  was  pLir«d  i 
head  of  an  expedition  fitted  out  for  the 
of  surveying  tho  coasts  of  the  gulf  of 
Tho  war  which  soon  after  broke  out  ur 
Spain  and  Franco  interrupted  this  worl 
compelled  Churruca  to  leave  his  Xa^V  unfini 
not,  however,  before  he    had  compkci 
charts  of  the  coasts  of  Cuba,  Hay  ti,  Porto 
&o.,  some  of  which  have  since  been  pob! 
He  was  aften%'ard  sent  as  an  envoy  to  \ 
and  was  received  with  distinct ii^n  by  Kip 
then  Orst  consul.    In  a  letter  to  a  friend,  i 
ly  before  the  battle  of  Trafalgar,  he  says 
you  hear  that  my  ship  is  taken,  know  fo 
tain  that  I  am  dead."     In  that  b.itt]e, 
having  been  shot  away  by  a  cannon 
died  8  hours  afterward. 

CIIURUBUSCO,  a  viUago  of  Mexiea 
brated  for  the  battle,  Au?.  20,  IMT/ 
the  American   forces,   under    (ion. 
Scott,  advancing  towanl  the  city  of 
and    the    Mexicans,    under    PriVidenw 
Anna  in  person,  defending  the  mute  tv 
capital.    The  battle  of  Contrekas  wis 
by  a  portion  of  the  same  furc^a  on 
day.    Although  2  separate  Holds,  the^ 
classed  together  for  the  purpose  of  destaru 
Tho  American  commamler  having  by  hi 
vance  S.  of  Lake  Cbalco  put  it  beyond 
by  wliich  route  ho  intended  to  make  hi 
tlie  Mexican  general  immeduitely  tixik  n* 
to  concentrate  his  defence  ariiiind  the  kM 
Accordingly,  when  the  American  advancer 
e<l  San  Augustin,  Aug.  11.  tiny  found 
roads  that  led  thence  to  the   city  ol 
San  Augustin  is  9  m.  from  Mexioi.     \im 
way  loads  from  it  in  a  direct  lino.     A  boot 
distant  is  Sim  Antonio,  and  alK>ut  71  m.  ft 
is  Chunibusco,   beytrnd  whicli   the  road 
open  to  the  hill  castle  of  Chaitultff*ec, 
ward  some  of  the  g:ites  of  the  oapitnl.    . 
San  Augustin,  however,  leads  to  the  left  id 
road,  no  better  than  a  mnio  patii.  arn<i  i 
ged  field  of  hiva,  calle<l  tho  pnlrt'j^iK  to  C« 
ros,  3  m.,  and  1  m.  further  it  nj.iinst  tbt 
road  on  this  side  the  village  of  Churubosoo. 
ditticulties  of  this  road  to  the  left  made  it  k 
such  as  an  army  would  attempt ;  neve 
the  Mexicans  had  taken  pains  to  fi*rtiij 
blockin:;  it  up  and  establisliing  an  i 
camp  on  tho  portion  of  it  called  tli«  w 
Podicma,  where  (len.  Valencia  had  a 
force  of  al»out  7,0<.m)  men.    H  is  con 
were,  of  course,  ojK'n  with  the  i         w 
Churubusco  and  with  tho  capitaL   aa^  h* 
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(•       of  Mnnon  in  battery  on  a  dope 
Ku       ibfltnicted  range.    Daring  the 
>•     \/aM      Lnna  mo^^  out  from  the 
<ie<  with  a  large  cavalry  force, 

0  j%  ifoops  posted  at  the  village 

I  from  Oontreras,  but  did  not 

uur«aa»ening  demonstration  bj  any 
ii     Afav     g   agdn  toward  the   city. 
I  were  placed  on  the  high- 

i         xxu^        .  to  Ohnrabnsoa  where 
iiims       commanded.     His  first 
at  San  AJitonio,  his  next  at  Ohnra- 
B8t  was  a  strong  position  naturally, 
r  of  the  village,  and  crossing  the 
angles,  is  the  Rio  del  Ghnmbnsco, 
ounfined  within   earthen   embank- 
xl  with  thick  shmbs.    The   road 
■  uraad,  paved  canseway,  with  steep 
r       d  af>ove  the   marshy. levels  on 
xhis  causeway  crosse?  the  river 
of  stone.    At  the  entrance  to  the 
da  p<mf)  was  a  field  work  monnt- 
■-  V  commanding  the  approach,  and  2 
.    Three  hundred  yards  to  the 
ds  pant^  and  slightly  in  ad- 
■puu  the  road  from  Cbntreras,  which 
the  causeway,  was  the  massive 
of  San  Pablo,  with  a  flat  para- 
md  tower,  excellent  for  rifles,  and 
bj  an  enter  and  inner  wall,  form- 
tolerable  fortress.     On   the   left 
lie  tSte  dsjxmt  a  force  of  Mexican 
i  the  embankment  of  the  stream, 
eanseway  in  rear,  leading  to  the 
Dosted  tlie  main  body  of  infiintry 
airy.    Numerous  movable  pieces 
ground,  in  addition  to  7  guns  in 
t  the  total  force  of  all  arms  may  be 
It  20,000.    Such  were  the  obstacles 
ome.    Gen.  Scott,  having  arrived 
se  at  San  Augustin  on  the  18th, 
Kvo     loissance,    and   determined   to 
Ml      jn  of  Oontrefas,  whence  he  could 
rear  of  San  Antonio,  and  then  at- 
osoo  in  full  force.    With  this  view 
•  his  left  wing,  under  his  own  im- 
etion,   toward  Contreras,  leaving 
vuder  Worth,  in  front  of  San  Anto- 
w's  division,  supported  by  Twiggs's, 
,  under  the  guidance  of  chief  en- 
io  cut  a  road  for  artillery  to  Oon- 
the  course  of  this  duty  they  drove 
f  of  the  enemy's  skirmishers,  and 
luiin  range  of  his  intrenchmentsestab- 
9ry  of  3  field  pieces,  and  replied 
u>  his  fire.    Meantime  Gren.  Fer* 
tih  came  up  with  the  2d  brigade  of 
oivision,  and  the  Americans,  compris- 
I  (under  the  temporary  command  of 
Ick),    Cadwallader's,   Riley's,    and 
— jgades,  slept  that  night  on  their  arms 
m  of  Contreras.   They  numbered  but 
try,  and  without  artillery.    At  8 
of  the  20th,  dark  and  raining  heav- 
i  took  the  road  to  the  enemy, 

pt  across  the  ravine  and 


ascended  the  hill  to  the  left  toward  the  rear 
ci  the  works.  The  moment  he  crested  the 
mound  the  enemy  opened  a  heavy  fire  of  mus- 
ketry and  artillery,  as  did  a  body  of  troops 
on  his  right  He  precipitated  his  columns, 
stormed  the  intrenchments,  and  Carried  the 
work,  in  17  minutes  by  the  watch.  Meantime 
the  engmeer  company  and  rifles,  having  de- 
livered some  effective  volleys  from  the  brow  of 
the  slope,  inclined  to  the  left  and  Joined  the  at- 
tack on  tiie  Mexicans  ontside  the  left  flank  of 
the  fort  Just  then  came  up  Ransome,  who  had 
been  ordered  to  make  a  diversion  in  support  of 
the  main  attack,  and  following  him,  Oadwalla- 
der  to  support  Riley.  Dimick.  was  also  press- 
ing forward  in  support  of  Riley,  when,  coming 
npon  a  body  of  the  enemy  who  threatened  his 
flank,  he  faced  about  and  charged  tiiem  wi& 
success.  The  Mexican  cavalry  behaved  badly, 
bacldng  their  (lorses  over  their  own  infantry, 
and  at  length,  turning  tail,  fled.  The  battle 
might  now  be  said,  to  be  won.  Shields  was 
ftesh  for  pursuit,  and  did  much  execution 
among  the  fhffitives,  beside  making  many  pris- 
oners. The  Mexican  loss  was  1,700  in  killed 
and  wonnded,  and  800  prisoners.  Twen^r-two 
pieces  of  artillery,  with  a  large  quantity  of  arma 
and  stores,  and  CKX)  padc  mules,  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  victm^  The  flrst  two  pieces  can- 
tured,  which  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  4th  artil- 
lery, proved  to  be  the  two  pieces  lost  (though 
without  loss  of  honor)  by  a  company  of  tiiat 
regiment  at  Buena  Yista^-While  the  left  wing 
of  the  American  army  was  thus  sncoeesf  ul,  the 
right  was  advancing  by  the  direct  road  npon 
Chnmbnsco.  Worui  commenced  by  makmg  a 
demonstration  against  San  Antonio,  but  the 
Mexicans,  having  heard  of  the  fall  of  Contreras, 
made  but  a  feeble  resistance,  and  retreated 
npon  their  main  body,  the  Americans  pur- 
suing nntil  again  in  face  of  the  enemy.  Gen. 
Scott,  meantime,  with  tiie  victors  of  Contreras, 
was  coming  along  the  road  from  Coyocan,  1  m. 
distant  from  the  causeway.  The  two  divisions 
of  the  attacUng  army  numbered  together  8,000 
men.  On  reaching  the  head  of  the  road  Scott 
despatched  Twiggs's  and  Smith's  brigades,  with 
Taylor's  field  battery,  to  ensage  San  Pablo. 
Twiggs  soon  had  his  hands  fnlL  Taylor's  bat- 
tery had  been  firing  effectively,  but  the  enemy's 
riflemen  from  the  roof  and  windows  kept  pouring 
on  him  a  destmctiye  fire.  Gen.  Scott  now  resort- 
ed to  the  tactics  by  which  he  had  more  than  once 
gained  victories,  by  directing  a  strong  force  on 
the  enemy's  right  and  rear.  Gen.  Pierce,  with 
his  brigade,  was  detailed  for  this  duty,  being 
subsequentiy  reinforced  by  Shields,  his  senior, 
who  conaequentiy  took  command.  The  rifles 
and  Sibley's  company  of  dragoons  were  after^ 
ward  sent  in  aid  of  this  movement.  Worth 
meantime  was  hotijr  engaged  in  front  with  the 
ttte  de  pont^  and  with  the  enemy's  infantr^r  on 
the  river  embankments.  After  severe  fighting; 
simultaneously  vrith  a  flank  movement  toward 
its  rear,  a  gallant  charge  was  made  upon  the 
front  of  the  work,  and  tiie  men  clambering  into 
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tho  embrarares  seized  the  guns  and  tnmed  tbem 
apon  San  Pablo,  where  Twiggs  was  still  hotlj 
engaged.  A  good  deal  of  fighting  was  re- 
qnin^  to  dislodge  the  eneinj  from  the  shelter 
of  the  embankments  and  from  tlio  houses  of 
the  Tillage.  It  was,  however,  accomplished. 
Shields  all  this  time  had  been  making  a  circuit- 
ous movement  to  gain  an  advantageous  position 
from  which  to  fall  upon  the  enemy's  rear.  In 
this  movement,  struggling  Ui rough  swampj 
ground,  his  loss  was  verj  severe  from  the  nre 
of  the  Mexican  infantry,  some  4,000  strong  on 
the  causeway,  and  supported  by  si»me  3,000  cav- 
alry. Finally  he  charged  upon  and  routed  the 
infantry  in  front,  just  as  tho  advance  of  Worth's 
column  appeared  in  pursuit  of  the  fugitives  from 
the  teU  ae  pont.  Twiggs^s  division  meantime 
carried  ihe  defences  of  8an  Pablo,  taking  1,200 
prisoners  and  7  ])ieccs  of  cannon.  The  Mexican 
force  were  now  all  in  precipitate  flight  toward 
tlio  city,  and  pursuit  was  continued  until  the 
general  pnidontly  ordered  it  to  cease.  The 
American  loss  in  aU,  at  Contreras  and  Chnru- 
btisoo,  was  1,053,  of  whom  139  were  kille<l,  in- 
cluding 16  officers.  The  enemy  lost  in  killed 
and  wounde<l  4,000 — 3,000  prisoners,  including 
8  generals — 37  pieces  of  ordnance,  small  arms 
and  ammunition  in  large  quantities,  and  had 
whole  corps  cut  off,  dispersed,  and  dissolved. 
Among  tho  prisoners  were  found  42  deserters 
from  the  American  to  the  enemy's  flag.  They 
were  subsequently  tried  according  to  the  laws 
of  the  United  States,  sentenced  by  court-martial 
to  be  hanged,  and  the  sentences  in  most  cases  exe- 
cuted. But  this  necessary  severity  was  miti- 
gated by  the  exercise  of  clemency  on  the  part 
of  Gen.  Scott  in  such  cases  as  appeared  to  offer 
any  extenuating  circumstances.  There  still  re- 
mained between  the  invaders  and  the  capital 
formidable  defences  at,  and  in  advance  of,  its 
several  gates  and  the  castle  of  Chapnltepea 
Thus  in  one  day  were  the  battles  of  Contreras 
and  Churubusco  won. 

onus  AN,  or  CnowsAN  (boat-like),  a  group 
of  islands,  consisting  of  one  hirge  inland  with 
a  great  number  of  smaller  ones,  off  the  coast  of 
China,  about  lat.  80^  N.,  long.  121®  E.  They 
are  beautifully  wooded,  abound  in  floral  pro- 
ductions, and  contain  numerous  first  rate  liar- 
bors.  The  cai)ital  of  Chusan  is  Ting-hai. 
Tlie  po])ulation  is  considerable,  and  the  land 
under  the  same  carefully  elaborated  cultiva- 
tion that  is  found  in  every  part  of  the  Chinese 
empire.  Kice,  wheat,  sweet  potatoes,  chestnuts^ 
walnuts,  tobacco,  tea,  silk,  and  cotton  are  pro- 
duced on  the  island.  Chusan  is  an  intermediate 
port  between  Japan  and  the  Chinese  ports  of 
Ningpo,  ITangchow,  and  Shanghai.  In  1840  the 
British  seized  Chusan,  and  held  the  islands  for 
a  time.  As  stipulated  in  the  peace  in  1842, 
they  were  evacuated  in  1846,  and  Ilong  Kong 
was  ceded  to  the  British  in  their  stead. 

CIIUTTERPOKE,  or  Cuattebpoor,  a  town 
of  Bundekund,  in  the  midst  of  a  picturesque 
group  of  hills,  70  m.  S.  W.  of  Banda,  and 
10  m.  N.  E.  of  Saugor.    It  is  the  chief  place 


of  a  native  territorj  of  the  mom  mow.  wUA 
comprises  854  villages,  an  area  ai  1,240  iq. 
m.,  and  a  population  of  120,000.  The  ttn^ 
are  narrow,  and  most  of  the  hoons  ■nlL  bol 
tliere  are  a  few  bnUdioga,  pablio  ■•  veil  n 
private,  of  considerable  eleoanee.  The  dmmi 
striking  of  these  are  the  pauoe  and  mauol*. 
um  of  Ohntter  Sal,  who  wrested  the  tcrritorr 
from  Delhi,  and  in  whose  honor  the  tovn  wa 
named,  and  a  house  of  entertainment  fcir  tnr- 
ellers  erected  by  the  n|]ah.  Tlie  town  cm 
had  a  large  transit  trade,  but  b  now  morfa  4»> 
cayed.  It  manofactores  qoantitiea  of  ccm 
cutleiT  and  paper. 

CHYLE,  the  white,  onaqne,  rnQkr  fluid  tank 
in  the  lymphatic  vessels  of  the  boweb  dariif 
digestion,  in  certain  circmnstances  it  is  yd* 
lowish  or  slightlv  reddish.  Kormally  it  b  il- 
kaline  or  neutral.  For  a  long  time  thii  lifjiid 
was  considered  as  containing  most  of  tfct 
soluble  parts  of  food;  but,  now  that  it  i«  «dl 
known  that  the  veins  of  the  stomach  ui 
bowel)  absorb  a  good  part  of  the  food,  the  cbjh 
is  not  regarded  as  so  uiportant  a  liquid  ai  hsi 
been  imagined.  A  microscopical  examinasioBcf 
chyle  shows  that  it  contains  various  morj^ 
logical  elements,  which  are:  1,  an  imnwM 
number  of  extremely  minute  granules.  wlud< 
according  to  H.  MQllcr,  are  fatty  partidcs,  Hh 
rounded  by  an  ezceedinriv  thin  albuminous  o^ 
sule ;  they  are  not  soluble  in  water,  and  tb^ 
form  by  aggregating  together  the  faity  globohi 
of  the  chyle  when  it  is  treated  by  acetic  add* 
other  reagents ;  2,  coarser  granules  gromd  iaii 
masses,  and,  according  to  II.  M Qlkr,  held  l» 
gether  by  a  hyaline  or  perfectly  traMpartat 
substance; 
and  sometimes 

puscles,  which  per  

of  lymph,  and  from  the  colorless  blood  eorpaf 
des,  in  having  more  varieties  of  size  ud  i' 
6,  blood  disks.  Chemically,  chyle 
like  blood,  8  principal  elements:  1,  the^ 
and  globules  which  are  detected  by  the  i 
scope ;  2,  a  spontaneouslv  coagulating  priadph 
which  is  ilbrine,  very  little  differing  from  thttsT 
blood ;  8,  a  serous  fluid,  containing,  in  a  ittia 
of  dissolution,  albumen,  various  salts,  sugar.  Ak 
The  modified  albumen,  called  peptone  by  Li^ 
mann,  and  albuminose  by  Mialhe,  secmi  doI  ^ 
exist  in  chyle  taken  from  the  thoracic  dad; 
showing  that  after  having  been  absorbed  ia  thi 
bowels,  it  has  been  changed  into  ordinaiyd- 
bumen,  and  perhaps  also  into  fi brine  if  the  o^ 
ser%*ations  of  Gulliver  are  riglit.  The  calnii' 
tions  of  Bidder  and  Schmidt  show  that  tbc  cjaa* 
tity  of  chyle  which  passes  every  day  into  thi 
blood  in  a  man,  amounting  to  28  or  80  lbL,ii 
from  6  to  7  \hf,  (See  ABsonraox,  Blood^  ft* 
ossnoN,  and  Lthpii.) 

CHYME,  tlie  pulpy  substance  intowhid  At 
food  is  reduced  oy  the  meclianical  divisioa  tfd 
chemical  solution  it  undergoes  in  ihenioA 
stomach,  and  upper  portion  of  the  dnodewafc 
Its  consistence  varies  with  the  amount  of  Wi 
taken  into  the  stomach;  it  ia  general^ a«^ 


y  a  tiyaime  or  Mrfectiy  traMpartai 
»;  8,  nuclei,  holoinff  minute  nndMl, 
etimea  many  granmes;  4,  lvmphfl0^ 
which  perhaps  differ  a  little  mm  ihm 
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of  a  grayish  color,  having  an  aoid  re- 
d  yarying  greatly  in  composition  ao- 
kthe  Droperties  of  the  food,  sometimes 
1^  ricn  cream,  at  others  a  thin  gruel. 
is  first  sohmitted  to  the  action  of  the 
ilkaline  liquid,  whose  peculiar  proper- 
td  on  an  albuminous  substance,  pty- 
och  a  state  of  change  that  it  acts  the 
irment,  having  a  chemical  action  upon 
•  elements,  but  only  a  physical  action 
iied  substances;  the  food,  thus  re- 
tnastication  and  mixed  with  saliva,  is 
or  the  chemical  operations  performed 

c^  The  action  of  the  gastric  juice 
u  is  chemical ;  the  most  characteristic 
f  Uits  fluid  is  its  acidity,  depending  on 
and,  aooording  to  some  observers,  hy- 
flcicL  The  amount  of  the  gastric  Juice 

the  follicles  of  the  stomach  is  in 

Jie  demand  of  the  system  for  nu- 

t  to  the  quantity  of  food  in- 

fi »  most  important  fact,  and  shows 
n  t  digestion,  and  the  preparation 
any  elaborated  chyme,  only  so  much 

be  taken  as  the  body  requires,  or  as 
D  inice  will  dissolve ;  it  is  probable 
inhabitants  of  the  civilized  world  err 
in  thb  respect,  laying  the  foundation 
tlKMigh  perhaps  slow  disease.    The 

of  gastric  digestion  are  fortunately 
rd  through  the  observations  of  Dr. 
;  on  Alexis  St.  Martin,  who  had  a  fis- 
Bmng  in  the  stomach,  permitting  a 
B^  of  interesting  experiments,  until 
impossible,  except  in  animals.    The 

it  enters  the  stomach,  is  thoroughly 
41  the  gastric  fluid  by  a  constant  peri- 
Fonent  of  its  walls,  and  by  the  agita- 

act  of  respiration ;  the  movements 
Hire  rapid  as  chymitication  advances, 
\  the  continual  passage  of  chyme  into 
nes  until  the  stomach  is  empty ;  these 
ts,  though  not  dependent  on  the  ner- 
)m,  are  to  a  certain  extent  influenced 
t  is  well  known  that  powerful  emo- 
rd  the  digestive  process ;  the  nervous 
cert  a  general  control  and  harmoniz- 
Doe  over  all  the  organic  and  animal 

The  process  by  wliich  the  food  is 
into  chyme  is  strictly  chemical,  and 
ade  to  take  place  outside  of  the  body ; 
al  chyme  formed  by  the  action  of  gas- 
upon  alimentary  substances  in  a  vial 
U  the  characters  of  natural  cliyme, 
goes  the  same  changes  on  the  addition 
le  vital  force,  h<>wever,  is  necessary 
cretion  of  the  gjistric  fluid  by  which 
sformations  are  effected.  Tliough  the 
»f  dilute  acids  is  necessary  in  the  gas- 
they  have  no  power  alone  of  digesting 
active  agent  seems  to  be  pepsin,  an 
impound  resembling  albumen,  soluble 
ater,  but  insoluble  in  liot;  this  was 
ned  in  an  isolated  state  by  Wosmann 
stomach  of  a  pig;  Liebig  considers 
having  no  proper  existence  as  such, 


but  as  a  proteine  oomponnd  acting  like  a  fer- 
ment, and  having  the  power  of  exciting  a 
change  in  other  substances  in  which  it  does  not 
itself  participate ;  it  seems  to  dispose  t^e  ali- 
mentary substances,  by  the  change  which  it  ex- 
cites in  them,  to  become  soluble  in  the  acids  of 
the  stomach.  It  is  now  admitted  that  the  action 
of  the  gastric  juice  is  limited  to  azotized  sub- 
stances, and  that  starchy,  saccharine,  and  oily 
matters  are  in  no  way  lUfeoted  by  it  The  ex- 
periments of  Dr.  Beaumont  led  him  to  some  in- 
teresting conclusions  on  the  time  required  for 
the  conversion  of  different  articles  of  diet  into 
chyme;  leaving  out  of  view  the  disturbing  in- 
fluences of  too  great  quantity  eaten,  violent 
exercise  before  meals,  the  state  of  the  body  and 
mind,  he  found,  as  a  general  rule,  that  the  flesh 
of  wild  animals  was  more  easily  reduced  than 
that  of  the  allied  domestic  races ;  that  beef  was 
more  quickly  digested  than  mutton,  and  mutton 
than  veal  or  pork ;  that  fowls  are  rather  indi- 
gestible, but  that  turkey  is  the  most  soluble  of 
all  flesh  except  venison;  that  a  certain  bulk 
is  necessary  for  healthy  digestion ;  that  soups 
are  not  more  easily  chymined  than  solid  food, 
and  alone  are  not  nroper  for  the  support  of 
the  system;  that  digestion  is  facilitated  by 
gende  exercise  after  the  lapse  of  an  hour,  but 
retarded  by  violent  action ;  and  that  the  in- 
fluence of  cold,  as  after  swallowing  iced  fluids, 
is  very  prejudiciaL  After  the  chyme  enters  the 
duodenum  it  is  mingled  with  the  pancreatic 
and  biliary  secretions,  which  change  both  its 
sensible  and  its  chemical  properties.  The  mix- 
ture of  bile  with  chyme,  in  Dr.  Beaumont's  ex- 
periments, separated  the  latter  into  8  portions : 
a  dork  excrementitious  sediment  at  the  bottom ; 
a  whey-colored  fluid  in  the  centre,  having  pro- 
teine compounds,  saccharine  and  saline  matters 
in  solution ;  and  a  layer  of  creamy  matter  on  the 
top;  the  last  two  apparently  constituting  the 
chyle  absorbed  by  the  lacteals.  The  bile  acts 
by  its  alkaline  properties  on  the  oily  matters  as 
a  soap,  rendering  them  soluble.  The  pancreatic 
fluid,  alkaline,  highly  albuminous,  and  resem- 
bling saliva  in  its  general  appearance,  is  supposed 
by  Bernard  to  be  mainly  instrumental  in  reduc- 
ing the  fatty  matters  to  the  state  of  an  emulsion 
capable  of  being  taken  up  by  the  lacteals.  Be- 
side the  fluids  already  mentioned,  the  chyme  is 
mixed  with  the  secretion  of  the  intestinal  fol- 
licles, also  alkaline,  exerting  a  powerful  solvent 
action  on  albuminous  matters,  and  having  the 
power  of  converting  starch  into  sugar  like  the 
saliva  and  pancreatic  fluid.  The  united  action 
of  these  5  fluids  renders  them  a  universal  sol- 
vent, capable  of  reducing  all  kinds  of  food  to  a 
condition  fit  to  be  presented  to  the  absorbents 
and  lacteals — in  other  words,  of  converting  the 
food  into  chyme,  and  the  latter  into  chyle.  At 
the  lower  end  of  the  small  intestines,  the  resi- 
due of  the  mixture  of  the  chyme  with  the  va- 
rious secretions  becomes  thicker  and  darker 
colored,  and  contains  little  more  than  insoluble, 
indigestible,  and'  excrementitious  matters. 
CIAMPI,  SxBASTiANO,  an   Italian   scholar, 
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born  at  Pistoja,  Oct.  80, 1769,  died  in  Florence, 
Dec.  14, 1847.  Ordained  as  u  priuet  in  179t),  lie 
was  appointed  professor  at  the  university  of  Pisa 
in  1803 ;  owing  to  some  misunderstanding  with 
LU  colleagues,  Tie  accepted  in  1818  a  professor- 
ship at  Warsaw,  and  retornod  to  Italy  in  1822, 
a  prebend  having  been  'conferred  on  him  in 
Poland,  wliidi  enabled  him  to  devote  himself 
to  liti-rary  studies  at  Florence.  His  principal 
works  treat  of  Italian  literature  and  art,  of  an- 
cient literature,  of  the  Latin  literature  of  the 
middle  ages,  and  of  the  history  of  Poland. 

CIBHEIi.  I.  Caius  Gabriei^  a  sculptor,  born 
in  Ilolstein,  came  to  England  during  the  protec- 
torate of  Cromwell,  and  was  employed  to  exe- 
cute the  bassi-rilievi  on  the  |>edestal  of  the  Lon- 
don monument.  He  is  now  principally  known 
as  the  sculptor  of  the  2  figures  representing  rav- 
ing and  melancholy  madness,  which  adorned  the 
principal  gate  of  old  Bethlehem  hosjntal,  and 
are  now  preserved  in  the  new  lios[»ital  in  St. 
George's  Fields.  He  was  in  later  life  employed 
by  tiie  duke  of  Devonshire  in  the  improve- 
ment and  decoration  of  his  fiimily  seat  at 
Chatsworth.  U.  Collet,  an  English  i)oet  and 
dramatist,  son  of  the  preceding,  born  in  Nov. 
1C71,  died  Dec.  12,  1757.  Um  commenced  his 
public  career  as  an  actor  in  1680.  His  success 
was  for  many  years  very  indifferent,  but  he  at 
last  attained  popularity  in  the  personation  of 
feeble  old  men  and  fops.  His  portrait  is  ex- 
tant in  the  character  of  I^rd  Fo[>pington.  As 
a  dramatic  author,  ho  wrote  and  a(la|tted  alM)ut 
SO  plays  of  various  descriptions,  aintmg  which 
are  "  Love's  Last  Shift,"  "Love  Makes  a  Man," 
"  She  Would  and  lie  Would  Not^"  the  *^  Careless 
Husband,"  the  "  Nonjuror,"  his  best  jday  (an 
odaptatitm  of  Moliere's  Tartu/e^  on  which  Hick- 
erstaff  afterward  founded  his  "  Hypocrite**),  the 
**  Provoked  Husband,"  and  the  modern  acting 
version  of  Richard  IH.  He  also  wrote  an  auto- 
biography, un<ler  the  pleasant  title  of  an  "  Apol- 
ogy for  his  Life."  lie  was  poet  laureate  for  a 
time,  and  figures  as  hero  of  the  ^^Dunciad"  in 
that  capacity.  III.  TiiRopiiiLrs,  an  English  actor 
and  author,  son  of  the  preceding,  born  Nov. 
20,  1703,  died  in  Oct.  1758.  He  passed  imme- 
diately from  Winchester  school  to  the  stage,  and 
was  enabled  by  his  father  to  come  forward  with 
considerable  advantiiges,  while  his  merit  pro- 
cured for  him  the  favor  of  the  public.  But  his  pas- 
sion for  pleasure  prevented  serious  attention  to 
study,  and  he  passed  his  life  in  occasional  effort 
ond  frequent  dissipation,  generally  in  jwunry.  He 
married  early  an  actress  of  the  name  of  Johnson, 
and  after  her  death  he  formed,  in  1734,  a  2d 
union  witli  Miss  Arne.  His  ext ravogiince  obliged 
liim  to  retire  to  France  in  173S,  and  on  liis  re- 
turn he  separated  from  his  2d  wife  under  very 
{>ainful  and  disgraceful  circumstances.  In  175S 
le  made  an  engagement  with  Mr.  Sheridan  of 
the  Dublin  theatre,  but  perished  by  shipwreck 
while  crossing  the  Iri^h  channel.  lie  was  con- 
cerned with  a  work  entitled  **  Lives  of  the 
Poets  of  Great  Britain  and  Irehnd  to  the  time 
of  Dean  Swift"  (London,  1753,  6  vols.},  the  ftu- 


thorship  of  which  ia  daimcd  for  a  Sooichma 

named  Shiel,  who  purchased  from  Cibb«r  t24 
nrivilego  of  using  his  name  npuo  the^title  ^t^ 
IV.  St'SAXNAii  Makia,  an  Englisli  a«!tre«,  m,U 
of  the  preceding,  born  in  1716,  die<l  Joa.  ^ 
1706.  She  was  educated  in  miuic  Ij  btf 
brother,  Dr.  Arne  the  comiKMcr,  made  Iter  fint 
public  appearance  as  a  singer,  and  hfUr  bcr 
marriage  perfurmed  in  trageily.  She  wu  «!• 
mired  for  her  talents,  sensibility,  and  grtcdil 
manners,  and  is  rqiuted  still  among  the  fntf 
actresses  of  the  Englibli  stage.  Julivt,  Uv^ 
mione,  and  Celia  were  among  the  clisrxten 
which  she  most  admirably  portrayed.  lla&U 
was  so  enthusiastic  in  his  admiraiioo  cf  bcr 
that  ho  omiHised  parts  expressly  to  «iiit  bcr 
voice,  and  himself  instructed  her  in  MOfiag 
them.  Ho  used  with  Quiu  to  s^nrnd  hu  5od- 
day  evenings  at  her  house ;  and  Garrick  is  wd 
to  have  exclaimed  when  lie  heard  of  herdtAtb; 
^'Tlien  tragedy  has  expired  with  Ler.**  Sk 
was  buried  in  \Vest minster  abbey. 

CIBOT,  PiESBE  MART1A^  a  French  J«dl 
missionary  in  China,  bom  at  Linuiges  in  1737, 
died  in  Peking,  Aug.  8,  17bO.  Having  diftjt* 
guislied  himself  by  his  excellent  schular^Lifs  U 
departed  to  China  in  1758.  First  admitted  ialf 
the  household  of  the  emi>eror  as  a  gardener,  liii 
learning  and  talent  soon  gained  for  hini  the  pe- 
sition  of  court  mathematician.  lie  concciTcA 
the  project  of  explaining  the  Old  Tes:auKDtbf 
supposing  a  connection  between  the  Jcvs  lod 
Chinese,  and  wrote  a  long  commentary  on  tin 
book  of  Esther.  Extracts  from  this,  and  a  Iirgi 
number  of  his  dissertations,  arc  cont:un«d,  wA 
those  of  Amiot,  in  the  Mcmoiru  cotyun^nl  Im 
Chinois^  Paris  1^  ^ols.  4to. 

CIHKAUIO,  LuKii,  an  Italian  historiaa  boa 
in  Turin,  Feb.  23,  1802,  was  employed  by  Eiif 
Charles  Albert  on  diplomatic  mis!>itinstti  fttndft 
countries,  took  i)ossessii>n  of  Venice  (Au^  ^ 
1^8)  OS  commissioner  for  Sardinia,  lecaa«e  |i 
the  sjimo  year  a  menil>er  of  the  senate,  afiJia 
April,  1849,  was  sent  by  that  InhIv  to  Uporte 
to  induce  the  king  (but  in  vaiu)  t'>  rcconii* 
SardiniiL  A  desi'riptii»n  of  this  mix<^i«in  aiMluf 
Charles  Albert's  character  is  conuLncd  ia  Or 
brario's  liiconJi  <f  uua  muMurn^  in  Pvrt^gJk 
aire  Carlo  Alberto  (Turin,  IboO).  Arw*Bf  Ci- 
brario's  literary  works  are  Li^bro  di  wmUi 
(Turin,  1834),  and  XartlU  \2  vciU.,  MiLm,  l!s3q^ 
and  editions  of  Petrarctrs  JiiMe  and  of  otbr 
distinguished  writers ;  but  his  fame  rests nuiflilf 
upon  his  Storia  dilla  monarch  ia  di  Sdrvia^M 
his  other  numerous  contributions  tu  Ssrdiciift 
hist  or  V. 

CIC^ERO,  Mascus  Ti-Lura,  the  great  Pummb 
orator,  statesman,  and  philosopher,  bom  zt  Ar* 
pinum,  Jan.  3,  lOG  H.  C,  a.>saaainatcd  L>«c7t 
43  13.  C.  Cicero  belonifed  to  an  eqntftiitf 
family;  he  and  his  brother  Quiutus  werefda- 
cated  at  Rome  by  eminent  teachenk  soioair 
whom  was  the  poet  Ari'hias.  At  the  a£^'  of  17 
he  attached  liimself  to  Quintns  Muciui  ^'**?r 
la,  the  augur  and  inrntitex,  to  study  lav  isd 
politics ;  he  stadieu  the  Epicureaa  phiinwy^J 
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]        nn.    Tba  0odal  mar  interrupted 

I  A  ead  he  was  obliged  to  Aerve  in 

i  a        the  war  he  returned  to  his 

■  with  .       red  ardor,  and  for  a  long 

jKm]  notbi      to  do  wiUi  public  afO^ra,  not 

I  the  s.  noes  of  Marina,    He  was 

n  Fhilo  hoox  iO)  And  by  him  was 

ft  i      er  orator  ue  could  have  been 

re  study  w  rhetoric;    he  becEune 

wuh  the  Stoic  philosophy  under  Dio^ 

0  lived  in  his  house ;  in  rhetoric  his 
c  was  HoIo  of  Rhodes.    Thus  prepared, 

d  hb  first  appearance  as  an  orator  in  a 

but  his  innnn  health  stopped  him  at 

oing  of  his  career,  and  lor  its  restonh 

M  a«velled  in  Greece  and  Asia  in  79-^8. 

—     na  be  became  acquainted  with  AtticusL 

knight^  whose  friendahip  he  enjoyed 

deadi ;  at  Rhodes  he  met  Molo,  and 

1  to  school,  where  he  overcame  his  vio* 
r  of  speaking,  which  his  feeble  frame 

to  bear.    He  returned  to  Rome 
in  body  and  mind,  and  from  this 
be  dated  his  public  career.    In  75 
uSBstor  under  Sextus  PeducBus,  pnetor 
where  he  ruled  with  the  greatest 
odoved  by  all  the  people.    In  70  he 
le;  in  this  year  he  brought  hia 
u  oj      ist  Verres  for  extortion  in  8i- 
66  no  was  prsBtor,  and  in  68  consul, 
the  summit  of  his  ambitioh.    His 
aas  been  rendered  immortal  by  the 
of  Oatiline*a  oonroiracy,  fbr  which 
1  pater  patruB,    But  nere  he  laid 
for  his  own  destruction^    Ha- 
v^  vuu  his  own  boasting  had  made 
enemieS)  esnecially  Olodius,  whom 
Uy  offended,  and  unable  to  en- 
njks  of  party  strife,  he  left  Rome 
K*.  tuo  enraged  people  burned  and  de- 
his  house  and  villas;   at  this  period 
wed  himself  of  a  weak  ana  tim- 
u        Ition.     In  57  he  returned  with 
'7,  nontulua  and  Spinther  being  consuls, 
ki      o^poser  of  dodius,  tribune.    The 
I  oenate  became  again  the  theatres 
^ns  for  many  years.    In  52  he  de- 
1       o,  and  was  chosen  into  the  college 
k  a  very  great  honor.    In  51  he  was 
of  Cilicia,  in  Asia  Minor,  which  he 
1  with  the  strictest  jostice;    in  this 
he  proved  his  military  talents  in  re- 
conquering the  enemy,  but  was  dis- 
\ni  his  return  to  Borne  in  not  obtaining 
h.     At  this  time   the  disputes  be- 
i  v«»ar  and  Pompey  were  at  their  height 
ro  Joined  the  latter.    .After  the  defeat  of 
r  at  Pbarsolas  (48),  he  came  to  Rome  at  the 
u  of  Caasar.    He  tlien  devoted  himsdf  to 
IV  until  the  death  of  Ctesar  in  44 ;  after 
in  mingled  in  the  political  strife  of  the 
attempted  the  ruin  of  Antony  in  his 
•      w^iesy  but  he  lost  his  head  for  his  pains. 
Antony,  and  Octavianua,  the  new  tri- 
t,       de  out  a  list  of  proscribed  persons. 
wiivmwasCicera  Octavianua  permitted 


1dm  to  be  slain  by  Antony  to  gnitifr  his  ravcnge^ 
though  he  mi^^t  nave  prevented  itor  Ids  person* 
al  authority.  He  was  slain  in  46  B.C^  at  the  age 
of  64 ;  and  it  happened  that  the  man  who  severed 
his  head  from  his  body,  tiie  leader  of  tiie  assas- 
sins, was  one  whom  (Xcero  had  successfrilly 
defended.  Oicero  was  married  for  the  first 
time  in  77.  Just  before  his  travels,  to  Terentiai 
bv  whom  ne  had  a  son,  Marcus,  and  a  daughter. 
Tullia ;  he  was  divorced  fit>m  her  in  4S^  and 
married  Publilia,  a  rich  lady,  frtnn  wlu>m  he 
was  divorced  on  account  of  her  r^oicing  at  the 
death  of  her  stepmother.  IBBs  son  Marcus  was 
honored  by  Augustus,  but  was,  according  to  all 
accounts,  a  worthless  and  intemperate  man,  in 
every  wiry  unworthy  of  the  noble  philosophy 
addreased  to  him  by  hia  fiidier  m  his  lAi 
Qfflaiu.  Oicero's  brother  Qnintns  died  about 
the  same  time  fit>m  the  persecution  of  An- 
tony. In  1544  a  monument  was  discovered 
in  the  island  of  Zante  (the  ancient  Za<^thusX 
supposed  to  have  beeii  the  tomb  of  Cioero^ 
but  it  is  ffenerally  believed  that  he  was 
buried  in  bis  academic  viUa  in  Italv.— In 
person  Cicero  was  tall  and  slender,  feeble,  but 
strengthened  by  temperate  habits;  in  his  die- 
position  he  was  amiable  and  oheerftd,  fim^y  at- 
tached to  his.  &mily  and  friends,  generous  in 
the  extreme,  and  never  aotuatea  to  the  per- 
formance of  a  base  action,  either  in  pnbllc  or  in 
private,  by  malice  or  envy.  He  was  very  rich, 
imt  his  riches  were  of  his  own  procuring :  he 
was  not  extravagant^  and  never  avandoua. 
He  possessed  no  less  than  14  villas  in  difibrent 
parts  of  Italy,  whither  he  retired  to  devote  him- 
self to  study  and  meditation;  the  mort  oelebratp 
ed  was  the  one  called  Puteolannm,  also  named 
after  the  academy  at  Athens;  after  his  death  it 
fell  into  the  hands  of  strangers,  and  among 
others  of  the  emperor  Hadrian,  wno  changed  it 
into  a  palace,  in  which  he  died;  the  town  ia 
now  called  FozzuolL  The  many  virtues  of  Oic^ 
ro  should  make  us  indulgent  toward  his  vicea. 
or  rather  his  foibles;  he  has  been  accused  of 
want  of  prudence,  decision,  ai^  fortitude,  but 
the  chief  charge  against  him  has  been  vanity. 
The  love  of  approbation  was  the  nuunaprinxr 
of  his  noble  deeds;  without  it  he  never  conld 
have  aummoned  up  courage  to  enter  upon  Ids 
daring  tasks,  especially  on  the  suppression  of 
Catiline's  conspiracy ;  he  carried  tms  pasdon  so 
far  that  it  sometimes  seemed  duplicity;  but 
take  his  virtues  and  his  foibles,  and  place  them 
in  the  balance,  and  the  former  will  far  ontwei^ 
the  latter.  As  a  statesman,  he  dearly  loved  Ua 
country,  and  not  a  rin^e  mean  or  unworthy 
deed  can  be  found  in  his  whole  jpolitical  career; 
he  was  a  true  patriot,  a  perfect  Jontitetr.  As  a 
scholar  his  learning  is  to  be  praised,  not  so 
much  for  originality  as  for  extent ;  his  reading 
embraced  every  department  of  knowledge;  he 
attempted  almost  every  branch  of  literature, 
and  mth  no  mean  success ;  but  eloquence  waa 
the  proper  field  for  the  display  of  nis  talenta. 
He  possessed  some  poetic  talent,  but  did  not,  as 
&r  as  is  known,  much  cultivate  it     Of  his 
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talents  as  a  historian  no  Judgment  can  be  form- 
ed, as  none  of  these  works  are  extant  In 
philosophy  he  shows  himself  a  sound  thinker, 
and  a  woliread  and  acnte  reasoncr;  one  of  his 
great  merits  in  this  department  is  the  beautiful 
extension  of  the  imperfect  ideas  of  others  in  a 
language  peculiarly  his  own.  In  law  ho  dis- 
plays some  knowledge,  although  he  was  not  a 
professed  lawyer;  some  of  its  branches  he  was 

Suite  familiar  with,  and  to  the  moderns  ho  is 
lie  most  important  authority  in  regard  to  Ro- 
man law,  many  points  of  which  are  discussed 
in  his  orations. — The  works  of  Cicero  may  be 
divided  into  4  classes:  rhetorical,  oratorical, 
epistolary,  and  nhilosophical ;  many  of  the  last 
8  classes,  and  all  of  his  poetical  attempts,  are 
lost.  It  may  appear  strange  that  few  of  the 
writers  of  the  Augustan  age  mention  the  works 
of  Cicero ;  but  this  is  easily  accounted  for  when 
we  consider  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  their 
utuation  in  regard  to  Augustus,  who  was  some- 
what jealous  of  his  newly -acquired  power.  Li  vy 
and  Asinius  Pollio  give  unqualified  praise  to 
Cicero ;  in  the  silver  age  he  was  much  praised 
by  all ;  even  the  Latin  fatliers  extol  him,  and 
abound  in  quotations  from  his  works.  His  lit- 
erary merits  are  of  the  highest  class ;  his  Latin 
is  of  the  purest;    his  style  harmonious  and 

{•leasing,  neither  too  ornamental  nor  too  plain, 
n  the  middle  ages  Cicero  was  absolutely  idol- 
ized ;  there  was  a  class  of  writers  whose  aim  it 
was  to  acquire  the  language  of  Cicero,  and  who 
would  hear  or  speak  of  nothing  but  him ;  they 
carried  their  whim  so  far  as  to  style  themselves 
**  Clcerouians,''  among  whom  were  many  of  the 
learned  men  of  the  times.  Erasmus  at  last  op- 
posed this  ^^  Ciceromania,^'  not  because  he  did  not 
like  Cicero,  but  in  order  to  keep  the  admiration 
of  him  wiUiin  proper  limits.  The  editio  priiv- 
eepB  of  his  works  was  published  at  Milan,  1498; 
the  best  edition  perhaps  is  tliat  of  Gronovius, 
at  Ley  den,  1692;  others  are  those  of  Emcsti, 
1777;  of  Olivet,  Paris,  1749;  and  of  OreUi, 
ZQrich,  1826-'46.  Cicero's  rhetorical  works  are 
the  result  of  his  Greek  instruction,  diligent 
study,  and  long  experience.  Ue  defines  elo- 
quence as  *^  the  art  of  gaining  others  to  our 
opinion;''  a  definition  which,  as  Quintilian 
says,  is  rather  too  limited.  It  is  a  little  re- 
markable that  the  first  work  in  the  class  of 
rhetoric,  usually  contained  in  the  writings  of 
Cicero,  does  not  belong  to  him ;  it  is  entitled 
JShet&rieorum  ad  C.  Herennium  lihri  quatuor. 
The  opinion  that  this  belonged  to  Cicero  arose 
from  quotations  in  the  Latin  fathers  as  his; 
Quin  tilian  qnotes  similar  passages  as  coming  from 
Comificius.  Leaving  Cicero  out  of  the  ques- 
tion, opinions  vary  as  to  the  writer ;  some  as- 
cribe it  to  Tullius,  others  to  Tiro,  and  some 
to  Cicero's  son  Marcus,  The  2d  work  is 
Bhetorica,  in  2  books,  written  in  his  youth, 
about  the  year  88 ;  it  is  considered  of  no  im- 
portance even  by  Cicero  himself;  it  seems  to 
be  notes  of  lectures,  and  this  and  the  preceding 
may  be  merely  minutes  taken  by  2  individuals 
of  the  same  course  of  lectures.    The  8d  is  Z>« 


Oratore  l(M  trmad  (ftdn 
about  tlie  year  65;  it       »  uiaa 
distinguished  orators  oi  uie  i 
own,  when  Crassus  and  AnU».w 
his  oljeot  was  to  set  up  his  ideal  c 
and  to  prescribe  the  course  of  edne 
not  so  livelv  as  Plato,  but  yet  is  ' 
Ue  attached  some  value  to  it,  j       u 
interesting  as  it  shows  his  owki  » 
cation;  it  is  written  with  great  m 
grace,  and  abounds  in  beautiful  i 
Uiat  on  wit,  in  the  2d  book.    It  > 
most  perfect  of  his  works.    The  4t' 
»ive  de  Clarii  Oratortbui^  written  in 
return  from  Pharsalus;  this  is  alio 
of  a  dialogue,  and  is  very  iinpurUi 
tory  of  Roman  eloquence;  it  has 
preface  on  the  eloquence  of  Greecu 
is  Orator^  tire  de  Optimo  Dicendi 
dressed  to  Brutus,  m  which  he  dc 
perfect  orator.    The  0th  is  Tcpiea^  i 
Trebatius,  published  in  July,  44,  Jo 
death  of  Ca»ar ;  it  was  written  on  i 
Rhegium,  in  compliance  with  the 
Trebatius  that  he  would  make  him  i 
legal  arguments;  it  is  an  al>stract 
pics  "  of  Ari8t4>tle,  which  Treba 
to  comprehend.     This  is  the 
whom  Horace  consults  as  to  whcu 
write  satires  or  not    The  7th  is  1^ 
Oratoridj  a  dialogue  between  Qe 
son ;  it  was  written  about  46, ) 
of  rhetoric,  treating  of  the  doctn 
ment  according  to  rhetorical 
uineness  of  this  has  been  quebLwui 
on  account  of  its  numerous  defii 
is  De  Optimo  Gerure  Oraton       m 
a  preface  to  translations  of  twu  u 
mosthenes  and  j£schines ;  he         v 
with  belonging  to  the  Asiatiu  r^h 
here  vindicates  himself,  and  shot 
kind  of  eloquence. — ^Tho  2d  class 
works  consists  of  his  oratiun.«; 
have  not  come  down  to  us,  either  i 
were  not  delivered  after  they  were 
because  they  were  not  written  dn 
long  time  after  they  were  deli' 
fragments  of  single  orations  leave 
the  excellency  of  thotte  which  hav 
In  his  orations  Cicero  discusses  mal 
and  of  private  life,  and  affords  inrtli 
of  information  regarding  the  public 
tic  usages  of  Rome.     Ilis  first  o 
was  Pro  P.  Quintio,  in  which  ii«  • 
rival  Ilortcnsiua,  delivered  in  Sep 
The  2d,  Pro  Stxto  Jioscio  Am^m 
his  first  criminal  case,  in  which  he 
charge  of  murder  brought  agaii      I 
the  year  80 ;  Cicero  displayed  coi 
age  in  the  management  of  this  km 
was  opposed  to  the  dictator  SyQi^ 
deal  with  many  delicate  |>orniod  r 
gaino<l  his  case,  and  with  it  greet 
3d,  Pro  Q.  Rooeio^  Commio^  delivarc 
this  ho  defends  the  great  actor,  ^ 
sued  for  debt;  the  beginning  of  In 
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4ih,  In  Q.  OcBeUium^  a  kind  of  preface 
dCQsation  of  Verres,  in  the  year  70 ; 
claimed  the  riglit  to  accuse  Verres. 
r»  Verrem^  divided  into  2  parts :  the  Ist 
le  introdaction,  in  which  he  brings  for- 
proofr  of  Verres's  guilt,  in  one  oration ; 
'40  consists  of  several  orations,  in  which 
aa  acooont  of  Yerres^s  crimes;  these 
delivered,  as  the  accused  withdrew  his 
IT  tiie  Ist  actioy  and  went  into  volun- 
s:  Cicero,  however,  published  them. 
Pro  M.  Fonteioy  in  the  year  69,  in 
\  defends  the  accused  in  a  charge  of 
.  by  exciting  pity  for  his  client,  and 
ist  his  accusers;   the  first  part  is 
•dd  of  the   rest   there  is  only  one 
Etome.    The  7th,  Pro  Lege  Manilidy 
livered  before  the  people  in  favor  of 
•f  Manilins,  that  the  command  of  the 
irar  should  be  given  to  Pompey ;  this 
ind  beautiful  oration.    The  8th,  Pro 
^io  Avito,  in  66,  by  which  he  obtained 
Mjilof  the  defendant,  who  had  been  ac- 
poisoning  his  father-in-law.    The  9th, 
igrarid  in  Sercilium  Rullum  Orationes 
I;  the  intention  of  Cicero  was  to  defeat 
ii  Rallus,  who  wished  to  sell  the  pub- 
tat  the  benefit  of  the  plebeians ;  this 
'ery  important,  as  it  treats  of  the  ad- 
of  the  Roman  public  lands,  but 
reason  it  is  difficult  to  understand. 
,  -rfv  O,  Rahirio^  delivered  before  the 
diis  was  a  case  of  murder,  and  the 
\  chosen  had  been  appointed  in  an 
aner;  after  his  sentence  the  defend- 
the  custom,  appealed ;  this  oration 
rogatives;  Niebuhrhas  mode  some 
concerning  it  in  the  Vatican.     The 
D^ing  of  4  orations,  In  Catilinam,  in 
or  their  eloquence,  and  historically 
tance,  as  showing  the  state  of  the 
orations  have  hod   innumerable 
MAwS,  and  are  familiar  to  every  Latin 
The  12th,  Pro  L,  Murend,  in  63  ;  he 
accused  of  using  improper  means  to 
XMisulsliip  in  opposition  to  Servius  Sul- 
fas; this  also  gives  a  vivid  picture  of 
.    In  this  oration  Cicero  is  very  severe 
!ie  profession  of  law,  to  which  Rufus 
;  his  remarks  must  bo  received  with 
bie  allowance,  as  it  was  the  custom 
low,  for  an  orator  to  attempt  to  preju- 
uidience  against  his  opponent  by  di- 
upon  such  topics  ns  his  profession, 
ions  to  various  matters  foreign  to  the 
1;  by  substituting  a  vacillating  jury 
la  populace,  this  case  might  very  well 
1  argued  before  a  supremo  court  of  the 
dry.   'ThQlZih,  Pro  L,  Valeria  Flaeco, 
>  had  just  returned  from  Asia,  which 
>veme<l  as  pro-prictor ;  ho  was  defend- 
the  greater  readiness,  as  Flaccus  was 
rhen  Cicero  was  consul  in  63.     The 
}  C.  Comelio  Sulld^  who  liad  been  ac- 
taking  a  part  in  Catiline's  conspiracy. 
,  Pro  Auto  Licinio  Archid^  the  teach- 


er of  Cicero ;  his  tit]e  to  the  rights  of  citizen- 
ship had  been  called  in  question,  and  Cicero 
maintains  it  with  consummate  skill,  fine  lan- 
guage, and  excellent  method ;  although  the 
genuineness  of  this  oration  has  been  doubted 
by  some,  who  find  in  it  marks  of  careless- 
ness and  levity.  The  16th  consists  of  4  ora- 
tions, Ad  Quiriteiy  In  Senatu^  Pro  Domontdad 
PontificeSy  IfeHaruspicum  RetponMiSy  in  57 ;  these 
relate  to  his  domestic  afiairs ;  their  authenticity 
was  called  in  question  by  Markland,  an  English 
scholar,  in  1745,  who  styles  them  mere  rhetor- 
ical exercises;  this  opinion  has  been  opposed 
with  great  eagerness  by  Ross,  Gesner,  and 
Wolf.  The  17th,  Pro  Cneio  Planeio,  in  54;  he 
had  been  accused  of  using  improper  means  to 
obtain  the  prffitorship,  and  was  defended  by 
Cicero,  whom  he  had  hospitably  received  when 
in  exile;  this  oration  was  much  altered  ^fter  its 
delivery.  The  18th,  Pro  Puhlio  Sextio,  in  56; 
he  had  also  treated  Cicero  kindly  when  in  exile, 
and  was  a  bitter  enemy  of  Clodius.  The  19th, 
In  Vatinium;  this  is  connected  with  the  last^ 
and  is  an  examination  of  Vatinius,  a  witnesa 
against  Sextius.  The  20th,  Pro  M.  UcbIw  Rufo^ 
in  56;  ho  was  accused  of  murder.  The  21st, 
De  Provineiis  CoMularibttSy  in  56.  The  22d^  Pro 
L,  Comelio  Balbo^  in  56 ;  his  title  to  the  rights 
of  citizenship,  presented  to  him  by  Pompey, 
was  called  in  question.  The  28d,  In  L,  Calpur- 
nium  Pisonem^  in  55,  delivered  before  the  sen- 
ate ;  this  is  a  reply  to  Piso,  who,  when  governor 
of  Macedonia,  had  been  recalled  through  the 
influence  of  Cicero ;  it  is  the  most  severe  and 
bitter  of  all  his  orations,  displaying  the  whole 
political  career  and  secret  actions  of  Piso  :  the 
beginning  is  lost  The  24th,  Pro  Tito  Annio 
Milone^  who  was  accused  of  the  murder  of 
Clodius,  delivered  in  52,  but  written  down 
much  later;  though  unsuccessful,  this  is  con- 
sidered by  many  one  of  his  best  speeches; 
Cicero,  moreover,  took  a  personal  interest  in 
the  case  for  political  reasons ;  there  is  a  part  of 
a  commentary  upon  it  by  Asconius.  The  25th, 
Pro  C.  Rabirio  PosthumOy  in  54;  he  was  ac- 
cused of  being  connected  with  Gabinius  in  the 
mismanagement  in  Syria ;  Cicero  has  been  much 
blamed  for  pleading  this  case.  The  26th,  Pro 
if.  Marcello,  in  47,  before  the  senate ;  this  was 
to  obtain  the  recall  of  Marcellus  from  exile,  and 
was  the  first  delivered  after  Crosar  became  the 
head  of  the  state ;  it  was  written  down  long 
after  it  was  delivered,  yet  it  is  one  of  his  best 
for  its  style,  language,  and  method;  it  had 
always  passed  for  one  of  Cicero^s  best  orations 
until  the  time  of  Wolf;  who  denied  that  he 
wrote  it  at  all,  and  published  a  pamphlet  to 
prove  that  it  is  only  a  rhetorical  performance  at 
the  schools ;  this  pamphlet  is  perhaps  one  of  the 
best  specimens  of  modern  Latin  extant;  this 
statement  met  with  many  opponents,  especially 
Jacob,  who  would  not  give  up  the  opinion  of 
centuries  so  easily.  The  27th,  Pro  Q.  Ligario^  in 
47 ;  he  was  a  partisan  of  Pompey,  and  was  suc- 
cessfully defended  by  Cicero  against  Tubero. 
The  28th,  Pro  Deiotaro^  the  tetrarch  of  Galatia, 
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and  the  friend  of  Pompey,  who  was  aocnsod  of 
conspiring  to  murder  Ctesar,  in  46 ;  ho  was  de- 
fended with  success.  The2Uth,  Orationts  quatw- 
ordecim  in  M.  Antonium,  tkinivtiiiies  called  the 
**  Philippics,^^  in  imitation  of  those  of  Demosthe- 
nes against  Philip  of  Mocedon ;  written  between 
September,  44,  and  Mny,  43  D.  C,  oiid  designed 
to  defeat  the  umliilioiis  K-hemesof  Antony ;  tlie 
2d,  which  is  the  best,  was  not  delivered ;  it  is 
a  rei)ljr  to  an  attack  by  Antony  in  the  senate. 
•These  orations  may  bo  considered  as  the  cause  of 
Cicero^s  munler,  as  they  kindled  a  flame  of  ven- 
geance in  tiio  breast  of  Antony  which  nothing 
but  his  bliMKl  could  extinguish  ;  the  language  is 
forcible,  pure,  and  elegant;  beside  exposing  the 
public  and  private  life  of  Antony,  they  afford  im- 
portant materials  for  the  history  of  that  troubled 
period.  These  are  all  tho  orations  of  Cicero  which 
wo  have  nearly  or  quito  complete;  there  are  some 
imi>crfect  ones,  of  which  may  be  mentioned  the 
CammrnUirii,  mnd  to  bo  in  13  books ;  they 
were  probably  notes,  which  he  used  when  ho 
afterward  wrote  out  his  s[)eeches ;  tho  loss  of 
these  is  much  to  bo  regretted ;  Pro  C.  Cornelio; 
Pro  To/jd  Candida  adrentus  Competitores ;  Pro 
M.  jKmilio  />catiro  ;  Jje  L,  Othone,  to  allay  the 
tumult  which  had  arisen  on  account  of  the  di- 
vision of  tho  seats  at  the  theatre.  In  connection 
with  the  orations  of  Cicero,  should  be  mentioned 
thoso  by  whom  new  fragments  have  been  dis- 
covered ;  tho  most  celebrated  is  Angclo  Mai,  for 
monv  years  the  librarian  of  the  Vatican ;  otliers 
are  teyron,  Niebuhr ;  Poggio  did  not  discover 
orations,  but  some  of  tho  commentaries  of 
A'^HUiius  upon  them. — As  an  orator,  Cicero  is 
without  doubt  tho  greatest  his  country  has  ever 
produced ;  oven  in  his  own  time,  he  was  placed 
l>y  the  side  of  Demosthenes.  It  is  no  ea^^y  mat- 
ter to  compare  these  two  great  orators,  on  ac- 
oonnt  of  the  wholly  different  national  characters 
and  political  conditions  of  their  resi>octive  coun- 
tries. Denu»sthcni'S  excels  in  |K>wer  of  language 
and  depth  of  thought ;  Cicero,  in  grace,  clearness, 
imagination,  wit,  irony,  and  api^eals  to  tho  feel- 
ings. Cicero,  in  fme,  exhibits  the  happy  medium 
between  tho  dryness  of  Demosthenes  and  the 
exuberanco  of  the  Asiatic  sch(N>l ;  no  ancient 
orator  could  so  cosily  and  naturally  turn  the  feel- 
ings of  an  audience  in  any  desired  direction ;  in 
his  maimer  of  treating  his  subjects,  in  his  exposi- 
tions of  the  great  principles  of  law,  in  his  succcits- 
ful  guidance  of  the  ship  of  stite  through  tho  [lerils 
of  civil  connn«)tion  and  threatening  war,  in  his 
wonderful  {H)n-er  over  the  feelings  and  sympa- 
thies of  an  nn«Iience,  and  in  tho  elegance,  cha«te- 
ness,  and  brilliancy  of  his  expressions,  wo  recog- 
nize in  the  great  Roman  orator  tho  rarest  qmd- 
ities  of  mind  and  heart.  With  Cicero  Koman  elo- 
quence attained  \t^  highest  excellence,  and  after 
him  rapidly  decline<l ;  the  condition  of  the  coun- 
try did  not  permit  its  exercise  for  any  but  |N)liti- 
cal  purposes;  it  fell  intothe  hands  of  rhetoricians, 
who  cultivate<l  it  only  as  tending  to  strengthen 
the  mental  powers;  it  became  a  written  elo- 
quence, coiniHis^Hl  in  the  s<>hiH)ls;  this  kept  up 
the  interest  in  it  for  a  short  time,  but  even  tliis 


shadow  of  fonn«r  ^arj  wm  looa  mdmd  !•- 
▼isible  by  the  setting  of  the  son  of  frM«lM&. 
Cicero  has  had  hosts  <^oommentatoni  tbs  qUmi 
and  bei>t  of  whom  is  Q.  Asconins  PdiiMni.  s 
native  of  Padua;  he  wrote  oununcotvict  ci 
these  orations,  A.D.  41,  for  the  use  of  bii  torn; 
the  fragments  preserved  abow  the  grest  tiIm 
of  this  work ;  they  relate  to  9  oratioiis»  and  wm 
discovered  by  Poggio  in  St  Gall ;  sums  otbm 
were  found  in  the  Ambrosian  bbrery  at  KiIml 
— Cicero  was  also  chief  among  the  Romu  phi- 
losophers ;  he  was  firrt  an  Epicurean,  and  ik 
disciple  of  Phanlms ;  he  afterward  paid  pm 
attention  to  the  Academic  philosophy,  on  sccostf 
of  its  excellent  system  of  phiJosofihical  mi 
rhetorical  education ;  finally  he  devoted  kia- 
self  to  the  Stoic  school,  vet  even  this,  like  ikt 
rest  of  his  countrymen,  he  regarded  only  m 
means  of  education,  and  not  as  a  rule  of  life.  Hi 
discontinued  his  philowphical  pursaiuwb««ki 
entered  upon  public  duties;  but  after  the  do«» 
fall  of  the  rei)ublic  he  again  devoted  himMVli 
these  studies,  and  wrote  in  rapid  sueccsMi 
the  works  which  do  him  so  roncn  honor,    ffil 
object  was  tlie  praiseworthy  one  of  making  )m 
countrymen  familiar  with  the  philoso|ihj  of 
Greece,  for  the  Komans,  absorbed  in  agrkal- 
tnral,  military,  and  political  pursuits,  bad  ntiiUr 
the  time  nor  the  inclination  to  develup  mf 
system  of  philosopl^;   the  reader  must  M^ 
therefore,  expect  to  nnd  in  his  works  any  tkiH 
new.    Cicero  was  for  a  long  time  couidoii 
authority  on  matters  of  philosophy,  ioftead  of 
the  Greek  originals ;  but  after  the  ravivsl  sf 
learning  in  the  middle  ages,  more  attention  wm 
directed  to  the  latter.    Great  pnu^e  is  dot  Is 
him  for  creating  his  language,  as  any  onevA 
admit  who  examines  the  stiff  and  unnatardo- 
pressions  of  tho  writers  on  this  rnltiect  «ke 
preceded  him.     Cicero  belongs  to  no  cxdaiiffe 
system  of  |>hilosonhy.    He  does  not  sppcsr  l» 
have  formed  decided  opinions  on  mauv  ilctel* 
ablo  subjects,  and  it  is  generally  difficufi  to  de 
tennine  what  his  opinions  really  were;  in  ntir 
ing  his  philosophy  it  is  necessary  to  oUcrrs  \m 
what  character  he  speaks,  whether  that  of  M 
Academic  or  a  Stoic,  oefore  his  true  meanin^aB 
l>e  ascertained.    On  abstruse  subjects,  socli  i 
God,  the  soul,  d:c.,  he  never  exl>re^JN:s  his 
with  certainty,  but  always  speaks  in  tlie  i 
guarded  maimer;  ho  ha^  therefore.  <^en1 
censured  for  opinions  that  lie  probably  i 
entertained,  as,  for  instance,  athel^n.  lie  i 
to  have   written  on  tho  Academic  priiiei|i^ 
''  that  there  is  no  certain  knowledgi*.      Is  Mi 
manner  of    treating    his  subjects  he  (•Ik^M 
Plato,  but  in  his  morals  he  is  de«  idtcly  • 
dbtciplo  of  Zeno  tho  Stoic.      His  phikiMfki* 
cul  woHls,  in  the  onler  in  which  they  v«* 
written,  are  tho  following:  I/e  BepitblicA  likn 
»ex  ad  Attieum^   compocied  at  his  vil  a  Dsif 
CumsD,  64  B.  C. ;   this  is  a  dialfgoo  M*«i* 
Scipio,  Lrolius,  and  others  on  "  l!f  hat  i*  ihtr  fcij 
f(»nn  of  a  stated*    Tho  scene  is  laid  alnioi  \9 
B.  C. ;  a  very  interesting  time,  when  the  ft* 
try  was  oouTulsed  by  the  diitiirbaMSi  sf  w 
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A  ItiniiBh  man  J  ffliis- 
w  the  work ;  the  book 
i  Scipianii,    This  work 
iM  J      >  in  some  reepecta,  though 
w  T«8V  lu  &%  two  is  entirely  dififer- 
9  is  tin    ^     »]f  Cioero  praotieal.    It 
lev  nries,  with  the  exception 

ouipio,"  which  was  saved  bj 
to  o  Qtary  upon  it  bj  Maorobins ; 

a  a       r  jramnentfl^  too,  found  in  the 
Hi      rs.        i,  the  librarian  of  the 
r        .  m  paiimpseety  the  upper 
I      "iu  was  a  book  of  the  Psalms,  and 
jjli  BqmbUed  ;  similar  strange  fel- 
not  unoommon  in  the  palimpsests ; 
he        ind  2d  boon  have  been 
xue        b  ¥rork  is  I>e  Legibu$  libri 
uws  of  this  has  been  questioned 
umt  in  another  book,  Jje  DMfUh 
nf  dnnmerates  all  his  works,  and  that 
•ng  them ;  but  this  reason  is  in- 
Uia  present  book  is  unfinished, 
would  not  have  been  included  in 
writings;  the  2d  and  8d  books 
wa/  never  revised;  it  was  written 
the  death  of  Clodius,  when  Cicero 
into  the  ooUege  of  augurs,  io  63 ; 
^bllshed  until  after  his  death ;  in 
Oioero  shows  tliat  there  is  in  man  a 
inle  to  moke  and  respect  laws ; 
I      tea  a  5th  book.    The  next  is 
ft  (  f  on  acoount  of  the  chang- 

;uuo  ^  it  was  originallj  written 
»i       afterward  rewrote  it.    It  treats 
ibmjemy  of  Socrates  and  the  new  of 
*  and  Philo;  it  also  contiuns  a  sketch 
if  Arccsilaus,  or  the  uiiddle  acad- 
s        e  much  of  the  1st  book  of  the 
xt,  was  written  in  45,  and  is  per^ 
mJ  a  book  as  any  by  which  to  asoer- 
*■  real  opinion<s  always  a  difficult 
f  J       Vtu  JSonorum  et  Malorum  libri 
id  to  Brutus,  was  Written  also 
wmiaid  of  dialogues  containing  the 
)  most  celebrated  Greeks  on  this 
ihe  1st  book  Torquatus  gives  the 
as,  and  in  the  2d  Cioero  refutes 
f  ou  mid  4th  Cato  and  himself  state  the 
if  the  Stoics ;  and  in  the  5th  Piso  gives 
I  <^  the  old  academy.    It  is  very  im- 
I  li      iry  history.    Tusculanofnim  DU- 
iquinquead  Brutum  ap^taredm 
rriMcn  with  great  rapidity,  and  bears 
ou^essness  purposely  introduced  to 
I  air  -of  ease ;  it  consists  of  dialogues 
rilla  upon  various  practical  subjects; 
m     b  on  the  contem[>t  of  death  ;  the 
«d8  and  constancy  in  suffering;  the 
9  lOeans  of  alleviating  suffering;  the 
e  passions;  the  5th  on  virtue  as  the 
bs^piness;  the  lust  is  by  far  the  best; 
fition  U  the  old  English  ono  by  Davis. 
rd  Deorum  libri  ires  ad  Brutum  was 
n  April,  44 ;  in  this  dialogue  are  ex- 
be  Clintons  of  the  Epicureans,  Stoics, 
\  on  this  subject,  but  as  usual  it 


is  ffiffionlt  to  get  at  bis  own  opinkm;  he  seems 
to  agree  with  Plato  and  the  Academics ;  his 
object  was  to  introduce  better  views  on  this 
ittp<wtant  snljeet  !>•  IHniuMms  UM  duo 
was  written  immediately  aflber  the  last^  and  is 
eonneoted  with  it;  in  the  1st  book  his  brother 
Qnintus  states  the  opinions  of  the  SU^os  in  favor 
of  it^  and  in  the  2d  Cioero  refntes  theuL  Ik 
FiUo  is  intimately  connected  with  the  preceding 
two ;  its  intention  is  to  overthrow  the  Stoia 
dootrine  of  fkte,  and  to  establish  that  of  fiw 
will;  it  is  very  impofeoty  the  first  and  last  por- 
tions being  kist^  and  the  text  ci  the  rest  quite 
unsettled.  J>$  SetMoMe^  addressed  to  Attlons, 
was  written  in  the  oonntry ;  it  describes  the 
peculiarities  <tf  old  age,  and  shows  that  they 
should  be  looked  upon  without  nnoharitaUe- 
ness,  as  it  is  the  lot  of  all  who  outlive  friends 
and  kindred ;  it  is  mostly  a  soliloouy,  and  so 
charming  that  we  are  almost  prasnaaed  to  long 
fbr  old  age  as  the  roost  enviable  portion  of  hu- 
man life.  De  Amieitidf  addressed  also  to  Attieos. 
was  composed  soon  after ;  Ls^us  is  the  ohief 
oharacter,  and  gives  utterance  to  the  most  ex- 
alted, sentiments.  I>e  €ffloii$  Ubri  Ires,  written 
in  44  to  his  son  Marcus,  abounds  in  noble  sen^ 
timents,  although  not  quite  oomhig  up  to  the 
theoretical  rooralitv  of  modem  times.  Paro' 
doxa  Stdea,  in  6  ^ka,  addressed  to  Bmta% 
treats  of  the  dggmas  of  the  Stoics.  Cicero  wrote 
several  other  philosophical  worka,  wholly  or 
nearly  lost;  he  alludes  to  several  himself^  as: 
a  Latin  paraphrase  of  the  Ihntnti  €i  Plato ; 
I>e  Gland  mri  duo.  addressed  to  Atdons^  of 
which  we  have  a  mw  fragments;  there  is  a 
report  that  Petrarch  had  a  MS.  of  this  work ; 
lionomicoTum  libri  duo^  in  imitation  of  Xen- 
ophon,  laying  down  the  duties  of  the  mas- 
ter of  a  family ;  Columbia  made  some  use  of. 
this;  it  was  written  when  he  was  very  yotmg, 
about  84  B.C. ;  a  translation  of  the  works  « 
Protagoras,  a  follower  of  Democritus;  Zau$ 
Catoni$,  in  praise  of  Cato  Uticensis,  in  40 ;  this 
was  received  witii  such  approbation  that  CsBsar, 
fearing  its  influence,  wrote  Anti  CatOy  in  anawer 
to  it ;  only  a  few  fragments  are  preserved;  De 
Fhilosophad^  in  which  he  recommends  the  study 
of  philosophy,  and  defends  it  against  several 
objections ;  VonaoUUio^  written  on  the  death  of 
his  daughter  Tullia ;  Lib&r  de  suit  ConeUiie,  writ- 
ten in  the  year  of  his  consulship,  68  B.C. ;  €^o~ 
rographia^  a  geographical  work.  After  the 
death  of  Cicero,  tiie  zeal  for  philosophy  oon- 
tinued  undiminished,  although  it  was  pursued 
only  as  a  tneans  of  intellectuid  culture.  Cicoro 
was  also  a  didactic  poet ;  he  translated  the  Pko- 
nomena  of  Aratns,  a  part  of  which  has  come 
down  to  us. — ^There  have  been  many  lives  of 
Cicero ;  tliere  was  one  written  by  his  freed  man 
Tiro,  and  one  by  Nepos,  which  are  lost ;  we 
have  one  by  Aurelius  Victor,  and  another  by 
Plutarch,  beside  many  facts  and  data  collected 
from  his  own  writings,  especially  his  letters ; 
the  best  modern  lifo  of  Cicero  is  by  Middleton. 
The  best  English  tranaUtion  of  the  works  of 
Cicero  (with  the  exception  of  the  ^'Letters")  ia 
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published  in  Bohn's  "  Cliifltical  Libraxy/'  The 
'*  Letters*' are  traosUted  by  Melmoth  and  lie- 
berden. 

CICERONE,  a  person  who  shows  and  ex* 
plains  to  visitors  the  sights  of  a  city.  The  lo- 
quacity of  such  persons  led  the  Italians  to  apply 
to  them  the  ironical  term  of  cic^roni^  after  Cice- 
ro. Rome  is  perhaps  the  only  city  where  many 
persons  of  fine  education  are  occasionally  found 
among  ciceroni.  Indeed,  a  number  of  enthusi- 
astic German  archaeologists,  as  Fernow,  lleit, 
and  Reichen&tcin,  volunteered  for  some  time  in 
this  capacity  for  the  purpose  of  imparting  in- 
struction to  others,  and  at  the  same  time  im- 
proving their  own  knowledge. 

CICOGNARA,  Lkopoldo,  county  an  Italian 
writer  upon  the  fine  arts,  bom  at  Ferrara,  Nov. 
26,  1707,  died  in  Venice,  March  6,  1834.  His 
first  literary  effort  was  a  poem  published  at 
Pdermo,  entitled  Le  ore  del  giomo.  He  offici- 
ated fur  some  time  as  ambassador  to  Turin,  and 
subsequently  as  councillor  of  state.  He  pro- 
tested inefiectually  in  1805  against  tlie  change 
of  the  Italian  republic  into  a  kingdom,  and 
withdrawing  from  public  service,  was  elected 
president  of  the  academy  of  fine  arts  at  Venice. 
Here  ho  published  his  history  of  modern  sculp- 
ture, a  work  displaying  good  taste  and  great 
erudition,  and  continuing  the  history  of  art 
from  the  jx»int  where  it  had  been  left  by  the 
labors  of  Winckelmann  and  D'Agincourt  This 
work  was  dedicated  to  Napoleon,  who  contrib- 
uted to  defray  the  expense  of  its  publication, 
and  it  is  the  chief  foundation  of  the  reputation 
of  Cicognara.  He  also  published  a  valua!>le  cata- 
logue of  books  upon  the  subject  of  art,  and  2 
splendid  volumes  upon  architecture.  Ho  was 
the  friend  and  biographer  of  Canovo. 

CID,  a  Moorish  title,  signifying  "  my  lord," 
applied  by  the  ambassadors  of  the  S[)ani&h 
Saracens  of  Granada  to  the  most  distinguish- 
ed champion  of  Christianity  and  of  tlie  old 
Spanish  royalty.  His  true  name  was  Ruy  Dior, 
count  of  Bivnr,  and  he  is  also  known  in  !^pnnish 
literature  as  el  Campeador^  or  the  champion.  He 
was  born  in  N.  W.  Spain  about  1040,  and  died  in 
1090  at  Valencia,  which  city  he  had  rescued  from 
the  Moors.  Southey's  "  Chronicle  of  the  Cid" 
(I^iidon,  1808),  which  enjoys  a  high  re[>ntation 
for  correctness,  is  not  a  translation  of  any  one 
Spanish  work,  but  is  made  up  from  3  ditforfut  au- 
thorities, parts  of  which  were  selected  by  the  au- 
thor as  being,  in  his  opinion,  the  more  truthful 
and  tru.Ntworthy.  The  chronicle,  fn)m  which 
the  greater  part  of  Southcy's  work  is  compiled, 
was  ]>rinted  nt  liurgos  in  1593.  The  real  au- 
thor as  well  as  the  exact  date  is  unknown. 
Aben  Alfarax,  the  M<><>r,  is  named  in  tlie  end 
of  the  boiik  as  its  author ;  but  most  Spaniards 
attribute  it  to  (iil  Diaz,  the  uncle  of  the  subject 
of  the  memoir.  Mr.  Siuithey,  M-hose  opinion  is 
entitled  to  much  resj^ect,  considers  it  certain 
that  it  is  the  work  of  neither,  but  pn>bably 
that  of  some  Sjianiard  who  had  access  to 
Arabic  documents;  for.  as  he  well  o1>serves, 
'^  there  is  nothing  Arahian  in  the  stvle  of  the 


'Chronicle,^  except  the  kment  Cor  Yilaieii 
which  is  manifestly  eo.**    He  mSglit  \mn  addsi 
to  this,  that  the  spirit  of  the  wwk  tiwot^faoot 
is  Christian,  constantly  recording  the  tsploiii 
of  the  Spanish  leader^  and  enlting  our  tbdr 
prowess,  but  never  exhibiting  either  sympail^ 
with  the  Moors,  or  indignatioa  at  the  cnidtiH 
practised  on  them  by  tlM  victorsw    It  ii  bsrdf 
probable  that  Uiis  would  have  been  the  cm 
nad  the  author  been  a  Moor,  even  if  sabicqiMfl^ 
ly  converted  to  Christianity.    A  jet  stnepr 
reason  for  assuming  that  neither  of  the  p» 
sons  named  is  the  author  of  the  work,  is  lU^ 
that  they  were  both  oontemporariesof  theOd; 
whereas,  evidently,  the  book  was  written  n^ 
sequent  to  his  decease,  since  persons  are  tumd 
in  it  who  did  not  flourish  until  after  the  di«k 
of  the  hero.    It  may,  however,  be  smiiiHiiil  ■ 
certain,  that  it  was  composed  within  a  ceotay 
and  a  half,  at  furthest,  of  the  time  at  which  hi 
lived,  while  the  memory  of  his  d0eds  was  j^ 
fresh  in  the  minds  of  men,  and  while  orictari 
documents  still  abounded  in  the  land  of  whck 
he  was  the  pride.    The  second  authority  ii  thi 
**•  Poem  of  the  Cid,**  which  is  supposed  bj  ta- 
chez  to  have  been  written  in  the  middle  of  thi 
12th  centnry,  some  50  years  after  the  death  of 
the  knight;  but  which  Mr.  Southey  bdtn^ 
from  internal  evidence,  to  be  the  work  of  a «» 
temporary.    **  Be  that  as  it  may,*^  he  addi,  **tl 
is  unquestionably  the  oldest  poem  in  the  SpaoiA 
language,  and  beyond  all  comparison  the  finoL* 
The  third  and  last  authority,  of  which  eoopp 
atively  little  use  has  been  made,  is  the  **  B^ 
mances  of  the  Cid,"  of  various  dates,  and  hf 
different  unknown  authom,  which  have  has 
done  into  English  verse  with  great  fidehtv  mi 
spirit  by  Mr.  Lockhart    These  most  not  (c  it* 
ganled  as  more  historical  or  trustworthy  tha 
such  English  ballads  as  ** Chevy  Cha^e^  tea 
authority  for  costume  and  manners  they  ■• 
often  of  great  value  and  imjKirtance.    Soi^ 
however,  is  not  the  case  with  the  *'  PcMin  of  lh» 
Cid,^^  which  is  to  be  regarded,  not  as  meCriol 
romance,  but  as  metrical  history.     It  was  wAr 
ten  before  those  fictions  were  invented  eoe* 
cerning  the  hero,  which,  like  the  similarlr  i» 
aggerated  accounts  of  feats  a5cribed  tti  rBim1H% 
Brutus,  and  others  of  the  early  lioman  worthily 
have  induced  many  authors  to  discredit.  M( 
only  what  is  clearly  fiction,  but  that  which  tho* 
is  not  the  slightest  reason  to  disbelieve.   It- 
Southey  has  often,  he  rars  **  preferred  it  to  At 
'Chronicle,*  in  point  of  /act,  and  alwa^-sin  psiii 
of  costume ;  for,  as  the  historian  o{  maaMi^ 
this  p<iet,  whose  name  has  unfortunately  ptf>» 
ished,  is  the  Homer  of  Sfmin.**— The  firrt  cvflU 
of  the  {KK'tic  life  of  the  Cid  is  his  avvngiiif  tht 
insult  done  to  his  aged  father,  Ik>n  Diego  W*^ 
by  the  count  Don  Gomez  do  Lozarn^.  lura  m 
(rorinaz;  when,  on  hearing  that  the  funucrhii 
been  vanquished  in  fight,  after  whicli  fhaoMM 
reproach  and  afironts  had  been  added,  be  d^ 
dared  that'*  of  Heaven  he  asked  nothioft  hil 
justice,  of  man  only  a  fair  field,**  and,  reeflt^ 
ing  the  old  man^s  blesdng  and  the  sweviif 
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want  out,  defied  the  proad  ooont,  slew 
,  oouing  off  his  head,  brought  it  home 
to  his  honeys  collar,  dripping  blood. 
,  it  is  sud,  the  old  man  oittingat  meat, 
taUe  spread,  and  the  food  lying  before 
isted,  when  he  bade  him  look  up,  and, 
him  the  head,  told  him  there  was  the 
oh  shoold  restore  him  his  appetite,  for 

which  had  insulted  him  was  a  tongue 

and  the  hand  which  had  wronged 

m  band  no  longer.    Soon  after  this,  it 

ber  died ;  and  shortly  afterward, 

&u       entering  Castile  in  force,  Buy 

d  tuo  country  and  fell  upon  them, 
u  with  great  slaughter,  and  taking 
kii  prisoners.  In  consequence  of 
'  anu  uonor  won  by  the  Cid  in  this  bat- 
dofia  Ximona,  daughter  of  the  count 
L  whom  Buy  Diaz  himself  had  slain, 
iking  to  bestow  her  upon  that  knight 
.  which  he  seems  to  have  done  by 
iiority,  the  champion  expressing 
I  tescenoe  nor  reluctance ;  this  being 
'  ivundation  for  the  story  on  which 
\  interest  of  the  tragedy  of  the  Cid,  al- 
i  it  in  &ct  different  from  it  in  every 

)  rt       ct.    So  far  from  its  having  been 

au  out  of  old  affection,  re- 

V  I      oucurrouce  of  family  feuds,  we 

d>«  Cid  on  marrying  her,  instead  of 

ig  the  nuptials  with  the  ardor  of  a 

.  took  her  home  to  the  house  of  his 

1        I  he  left  her,  after  recording  a 

lOw  w      he  would  never  ''  accompany 

n     Iter  in  the  desert  nor  in  the 

1  ho  should  have  won  5  pitched  bat- 

which  declaration  he  rode  forth  to 

frontier  as  a  real  knight  errant  in 

I      rcntures.     Next  to  tliis  he  is  found 

o  in  behalf  of  the  king  Don  Fer- 

I  vrastile,  against  Don  Martin  Gonzalez, 

lion  of  the  king  Don  Kamiro  of  Ar- 

winning  for  his  sovereign  by  his 

u^  dty  of  Calaborra,  which  is  in  dispute 

the  kings.     After  this,  feat  follows 

exploit  exploit ;  he  is  knighted  in  the 
«qne  of  Coimbra,  which  is  dedicated  as 
to  St  Mary ;  and,  again,  on  war  being 
by  the  emperor  Henry  and  the  French 
la  the  sanction  of  the  pope,  in  order 
A  his  king,  Fernando,  to  do  homage  to 
re  for  the  crown  of  Spain,  he  wins  fresh 
by  entering  France  by  the  passes  of 
d  defeating  first  Count  Raymond  of 
I       Toulouse,  end    then  the  whole 

xiance  on  French  soil,  so  that  the 
abandoned  by  the  enemy  for  ever,  by 

iror,  and  pope.  After  the  deatli  of 
uondo,  the  kingdom  of  Spain  is  divided 
ill  among  all  his  children;  Castile  is 
•  Don  Sancho,  the  eldest  son ;  to  Don 
Leon  and  part  of  the  Asturias ;  to  Don 
jhdicia  and  the  new  conquests  of  Por- 
>  Dofia  Urraca,  the  city  of  Zamora,  and 
Elvira,  that  of  Toro ;  the  Cid  being  es- 
beqnesSthed  and  ordered  to  attach  him- 


self to  the  eldest,  Don  Sanoho.  In  oonsequence 
of  this  disposition  of  his  serrioes,  he  does  not 
shrink  fh>m  aiding  his  master  in  dispossesnng 
both  his  brothers  of  their  kingdoms ;  the  one 
of  whom,  Don  Garcia,  is  sent  in  chains  to  the 
fortress  of  Luna;  the  other,  Don  Alfonso,  is 
oompelled  to  become  a  monk  at  Sahagnn, 
whence,  however,  he  escapes  to  the  Moorish 
king,  Alimaymon,  of  Toledo,  who  receives  him 
in  fdl  honor.  During  all  these  usurpations,  the 
Cid  had  constantly  urged  the  king  to  abide  hon- 
orably  by  the  provisions  of  his  father's  will; 
but  his  loyalty  had  not  permitted  him  to  pro* 
oeed  farther  Uian  remonstrance,  until  Sancho, 
advancing  in  violence,  set  himself  to  strip  the 
dofia  Urraca  also  of  her  dominions,  when  he 
positively  refused  to  share  in  the  war,  and  was 
banished  the  realm ;  nor,  though  diortly  after- 
ward recalled,  would  he  ever  l^ar  arms  against 
the  princess  or  her  city.  Sancho,  however, 
nothmg  daunted,  proceeded  to  besiege  the 
town,  and,  during  uie  time  while  it  was  be- 
leaguered, was  murdered  by  the  traitor  Don 
Yellido  Dolfos,  not,  it  is  said,  without  the  privity 
of  Don  Alfonso,  who  on  his  death  succeeded 
to  his  digniticMS.  and  to  the  reversion  of  the  ser- 
vices of  the  Cid,  which  belong  of  right,  it  seems, 
according  to  all  the  legends,  to  the  possessor  of 
the  crown  of  Castile.  Some  of  the  accounts 
here  vary  from  the  others,  and  mtke  King4>on 
Alfonso  give  to  the  good  knight  his  own  daugh- 
ter, Dofia  Ximena,  in  marriage ;  and  it  remains 
doubtful  whether  the  Cid  h£i  in  £ftct  two  suc- 
cessive wives  Ximena,  or  whether  the  second 
story  is  a  mere  renewal,  slightly  varied,  of  the 
first  Be  this  as  it  mav,  the  Cid  soon  dedinea 
in  favor  with  the  new  kin^  who  banishes  him 
and  deprives  him  of  his  wijfe,  and  all  tbe  treas- 
ures which  he  had  previously  bestowed  upon 
him ;  whereupon  he  departs  with  60  pennons 
of  his  knights  and  vassals,  seizes  and  fortifies 
the  stronghold  of  Juballa  in  the  Moorish  terri- 
tory, and  from  it  levies  war  in  all  directions, 
except  agmnst  his  own  country,  as  if  he  were  an 
independent  prince;  takes  the  town  of  Valen- 
cia; fights  with  the  kings  of  Aragon,  and  with 
the  French  of  Savoy  and  Navarre ;  but  never 
fails  in  his  allegiance  to  his  country  or  his  king, 
in  spite  of  the  dishonor  which  he  undergoes  at 
his  hands.  Ultimately  he  is  reconciled  to  Don  Al- 
fonso, his  wife  is  restored  to  him,  and  he  returns 
to  court,  where,  shortly  after  his  restoration, 
his  two  daughters,  Dofia  Elvira  and  Dofia  Sol, 
are  given  in  marriage  by  the  king  to  the  two  bro- 
thers, the  counts  of  Carrion,  who  seek  them 
only  in  order  to  obtain  the  vast  treasures  won 
by  the  valor  of  the  Cid,  which  are  given  up  to 
them  as  their  dowry,  and  in  order  to  gratify  a 
petty  spite  and  jealousy  against  the  noble  house 
of  Laynez.  Immediately  after  the  nuptials,  the 
felon  lords  carry  away  their  brides  into  a  des- 
ert place,  where  they  strip  them  naked,  beat 
them  nearly  to  death  witn  bridle  reins  and 
horsewhips,  trample  them  under  foot,  fearfully 
mutilating  them  with  their  great  spurs,  and 
leave  them  tied  to  trees,  to  perish  of  starvation. 
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The  crime  is  detected,  and  the  ladies  are  rcscned, 
bjr  a  faithful  old  servant  of  the  Cid ;  tlie  {alao 
brothers  are  summoned  before  tlie  cortes  lu^scin- 
bled  by  Don  Alfonso,  and,  a  judicial  combat  be- 
ing ordered  between  them  and  tljoir  uncle,  us 
defenders,  and  the  kni^^hts  of  the  Cid  as  accu- 
sens  they  are  ignominiously  defeated,  forced  to 
doltvor  up  tlie  treasures,  and,  their  miserable  lives 
being  spared,  as  not  worth  the  taking,  are  driv- 
en out  in  utter  disgrace.  The  last  exploit  of 
the  Cid  is  the  taking  of  Murvicdro,  the  ancient 
Saguntum ;  atlter  which  he  dies  in  Valencia  in 
the  year  1099,  the  54th  of  his  age.  \i\\t  his 
exploits  and  adventures  do  not  end  with  his 
life,  which  fact  would  clearly  establish  its  mys- 
tic and  legendary  nature,  if  it  were  open  to 
doubt  from  the  character  of  the  earlier  nar- 
rative. Now  that  tiio  great  chief,  whose  prow- 
ess alone  had  for  so  many  yeanj  defended 
Castile  and  I^on  against  the  Moors,  was  dead, 
those  kingdoms  could  no  Ion;;er  be  made  good 
against  the  infidej ;  so  they  armed  the  con>se 
of  the  dead  hero  cap-a-pie  in  his  mail,  with 
his  shield  about  his  neck  and  his  lance  on 
his  thigh,  mounted  him  on  his  war  steed  Ba- 
bicco,  and  marched  with  him  through  the  land, 
the  encmx  flying  everywhere  from  before  his 
face,  until  they  brought  him  to  Castile,  where 
he  lies  in  a  tomb  honored  by  kings  and  princes, 
through  all  ages,  with  the  faithful  Ximena 
by  his  side,  and  his  good  horse  Habieoa  buried 
under  the  trees  before  the  door.  Nor  liavo 
the  infidels,  ever  since,,  dared  to  disturb  the  soil 
where  that  good  knight  reposes. — Mr.  Ticknor, 
in  his  **  History  of  Spanish  Literature,"  indi- 
cates various  important  lives  of  the  Cid.  The 
"  Poem  of  the  Cid"  was  originally  published  by 
Sanchez  in  the  first  volume  of  his  valuable 
Poesiat  Cn»(r lianas  anUr lores  al  siglo  -YT'., 
(Madrid,  1779-'tK>,  4  torn.  8vo. ;  reprinted  by 
Ochoa,  Paris,  1842,  8vo.).  At  the  beginning  of 
the  IGth  century  nil  n)mances  on  the  Cid  were 
collected  by  Ferdinand  of  Castile;  editions  ap- 
peared at  that  time  by  Escobar  and  Pedro  de 
ITlorez,  and  a  complete  collection  is  found  in 
Augustin  Duran's  Itomanccro  general  {\^2^*b2). 
The  most  accomplisihed  translator  of  the  Cid 
whom  England  has  produced  is  Mr.  J.  Ihiok- 
ham  Frere,  who  officiated  for  Ht)me  years  as 
British  mini'^tcr  in  Kpain,  and  whom  Sir  James 
Mackintosh  has  pronounced  to  be  the  first  of 
English  translators.  Mr.  Frere's  translations 
are  to  be  found  in  tlie  appendix  to  ISouthey*s 
"Chronicle  of  the  Cid." 

CIDER,  a  liquor  made  of  tlie  juice  of  apples. 
The  apples  from  which  cider  is  made  should  not 
be  ncrmitted  to  fall  on  the  ground ;  they  ought 
to  be  hand-picked,  or,  if  shaken  from  the  tree, 
coarse  cloths  or  straw  should  Ik)  placed  under  it. 
All  prematurely  npe  and  unsiound  api>les  should 
be  rejected.  1  f  the  weather  be  fine,  the  fniit  may 
be  exi>osed  in  tlie  open  air,  and  if  not,  in  blieds 
or  lofts,  until  it  becomes  thoroughly  ripe.  The 
celebrated  Newark  (N.  J.)  cider,  the  price  of 
which  is  at  least  double  that  of  any  other  kind 
iold  in  the  West  Indian  and  aoathom  markets, 


is  made  entirely  from  the  ITarrisoB 
apples,  although  much  cider  is  mate 
district  from  other  kinds  of  aiiplc«^ 
known  as  chamiuigne  cider,  reniied 
The  ridge  between  Newark  and  Kliia] 
known  as  a  red-kellis  hordpan  soil 
the  Harrison  and  Canficld  apples  o( 
dinary  quality  for  cider  making,  but 
sert  fruit  they  are  of  little  value.  Tl 
however,  contains  a  much  larger  |«rc 
alcohol  than  almost  any  other  kind 
Small  quantities  of  quuices  are  oc 
added  to  Newark  cider,  which,  in  tc 
tion  of  some  persons  improves  itsflar 
apples  are  sweateil,  and  permitted  I 
fore  being  gronnd  for  cider  making; 
ity  and  strength  of  the  cider  will  be 
proved  in  consequence  of  the  appU 
with  C  or  8  i5er  cent,  of  water.  The 
cider  is  made  from  apples  containing 
est  percentage  of  juice.  The  kind  1 
crab  cider  is  in  high  repute,  and  is  n 
the  apple  known  as  the  Virginia  a 
slightly  astringent,  light  coloreil,  kf 
and  holds  its  carbonic  acid  in  liottle  b 
any  other  cider,  seldom  or  never  bvcc 
bid.  Cider  is  made  in  all  parts  of  t 
from  various  kinds  of  a{iplefl.  but  tin 
above  are  the  best  kinds,  not  reqairii 
dition  of  alcohol,  artificial  sweetenin|i 
factitious  amcRdments. — The  juice  of 
contains  in  watery  solution  a  large  qi 
saccharine  matter,  in  addition  to  t 
get  able  proxi  mates.  The  process  o 
tation  simply  converts  the  saccharii 
into  alcohol.  The  color  of  tl^e  cidc 
materially  varied  by  the  managerae 
pulp,  and  its  quality  will  be  deterioral 
proportion  to  the  increase  of  iuool 
fact  may  be  thus  explained:  If  an 
bn>ken,  on  exposing  it  to'  tlio  atroosph 
become  brown,  wliich  is  caused  by 
taking  up  oxygen,  thus  cant^ing  it  tc 
the  same  change  us  does  ^ugur  in 
when  converted  into  inohLsM^;  and 
molos-ses  may  not  be  calle<l  strictly  ai 
sugar,  still  it  is  .sugar  containing  a  lorgi 
of  oxygen  than  is  to  be  found  in  tb 
line  portion**.  The  dilTerence  bctw< 
and  loaf  sugar  is  not  greater  thah 
ferenre  of  Savor  l»etween  the  juiod 
suddenly  from  an  entire  apple  and  t 
frtnn  an  apple  previously  ground, 
some  time  ex{K)sed  to  the  atmt>spher«; 
iiig  says  that  *^thc  pulp  thouhi  rcmai 
fn»m  24  to  48  hours,  or  even  loD^ 
weather  is  cool,  in  onlor  to  heighten 
and  increase  the  s.ii*charine  princip 
then  put  into  the  press  (without  w< 
straw),  from  whence  the  liquor  is 
through  hair  cloth  or  sieves,  into 
clean,  sweet,  sound  casks."  Cole  rec 
leaving  the  juice  a  long  time  with  tba 
whieh  gives  a  very  brown  cider;  b 
c<  ilored  cider  is  now  preferred-  The  !■ 
|)ervadii)g  the   pomace  ia   more  < 
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•  of  the  tImosplMce  tiun 

u  u%i      iL    Different  kin^of 

nvo  <  duinring  in  flavor,  bat  froin 

I  two  <         It  Tarieties  ma j  be  made, 

bj  e:  the  ioioe  before  any 

of  odor  uvuuio,  «ind  the  other  after  the 

I  of  the  pomace  to  the  atmosphere  be- 

rwing  its  Jnioe.    If^  instead  of  the  or* 

r      I,  reaniring  the  apples  to  be  ground 

lO        litate  the  expression  of  the 

-jMnt  presses  shonld  be  nsed, 

■       ,^u  like  the  knee-joint  of  a  print- 

L  mu  oonstmcted  as  to  squeeze  each  ap- 

,  and  to  feed  the  apples  through 

B 1      or  hopper,  discarding  the  pomace 

w      esea,  the*iuice  would  be  of  a 

r  whii«   color.    No  oxidation  would 

ue.  and  the  after  fermented  re- 

uo  of  a  quality  entirely  superior  to 

vy  the  ordinary  method.    Professor 

;  *'  It  is  true,  that  during  its  fer- 

■I  Jbs  intestinal  motion  of  the  mass  will 

I     ides  to  come  in  contact  with  the 

sod  thus  give  it  both  the  flavor  of 

IT,  but  not  to  so  great  an  extent 

ttpple  is  flrat  ground  to  a  pomace, 

Bi«ing  the  juice ;  and  hence  the  d- 

>/  the  toggle-joint  presses,  which  act 

at  a  time,  is  very  superior  to  that 

ordinary  method."— ^The   usual 

taring  cider  may  be  thus  descri- 

wuiu     '  cider  mill,  worked  by  horse 

CI  with  a  grating  machine,  which 

uio  i^ple  into  a  pulp  or  pomace. 

J  laced  on  a  properly  constructed 
ih  the  .juice  is  expressed.    That 
^droppings,"  or  unripe  apples,  is 
Miiverted  into  vinegar,  the  saccharine 
>      ;  sufficiently  perfected  to  form  a 
of  alcohol,  and  the  acetous  fer- 
ing  in  early.    The  riper  or  better 
--9  alone  should  be  used  for  dder 
,    J       remarks  made  relative  to  the  in- 
Rur;     .  on  the  juice  will  suggest  the 
II      the  proper  color.    Ke  juice 
M I       du  aU  barrels,  and  these  in  aciellar 
Mcuiperature  will  not  fall  below  00% 
)  above  75"  F.  An  active  saccharine 
a  will  commence  in  a  few  hours; 
be  permitted  to  continue  with  the 
m9  until  the  hissing  sound,  so  readily  dis- 
ff     re  carbonic  add  gas  is  escaping. 
The  cider  may  now  be  racked  or 
into  clean  barrels,  separating  it  from 
and  again  suffered  to  ferment  after 
tmu^od  up ''  for  a  few  days,  the  bungs 
being  loosened  as  before.    This  fer- 
irill  be  of  short  duration.    The  cider 
m  uO  racked  again,  the  bangs  should  be 
iosed,  and  if  intended  for  draught  use  it 
be  kept  in  a  cool  cellar;  if  intended  for 
rtslM>uld  be  bottled  early  in  the  spring. 
I  rule  is  to  do  so  beK)re  the  appear- 
no  blossoms.  This  prevents  an  undue 
a  or  acetification,  and  secures  a  pro- 
of life  in  the  bottle.    Bottlera  in 


dtiJM  somotliiiea  vsa  ripening  ageoti^  but  Ibi* 
well  made  dder,  bottled  at  a  proper  weamnkf 
these  are  unnecessary.  Isinglass,  nsh  sounds, 
to.,  are  sometimes  used  to  darify  and  refine 
dder.  All  these,  however,  may  be  dispensed 
with  if  the  dder  is  well  made,  and  the  rues  be-' 
fore  given  strictly  adhered  to.  Some  of  the 
larger  manu&eturers  ferment  in  a  chain  of  i^Us 
placed  at  different  elevations,  so  that  it  may  be 
run  by  its  gravity  from  one  vat  to  the  other 
during  the  process  of  raddng,  and  be  barrdled 
from  the  lowest  vat 

OIDER  MILL,  a  machine  for  crushing  or 
ffrinding  apples  preparatory  to  making  eider* 
The  eaniest  appnanoe  for  this  purpose  was  a 
trough,  in  which  the  apples  were  reanced  to  an 
imperfect  pomace  by  rolling  them  with  a  heavy 
(^Undrieai  atone^  or  by  pounding  them  as  in  a 
mortar.  The  English  dder  mill  oondsta  of  a 
pahr  of  ooaraely  corrusated  iron  cyliuders,  ttom 
which  the  apples  foil  to  a  second  pair,  closer 
together  andf  finer  in  their  surfoces,  taroa^ 
which  they  pass,  flndy  mashed,  to  the  pomace 
vessd  underneath.  The  mill  until  within  a 
few  years  mostly  used  in  the  United  States 
and  known  as  the  nut  mill,  consists  of  apair  of 
upright'  loff  cylinders,  20  inches  in  .diameter, 
properiv  adjusted  for  revolution,  and  dose  to« 
gather  in  a  strong  framework.  The  upper  aid 
of  one  of  these  recdves  a  lever  extending  to 
the  horse  drouit  for  the  application  of  the  pow- 
er, while  its  body  is  armed  with  two  or  three 
lines  of  sphrally  arranged,  oog>like  prqjeetiona, 
which  serve  the  double  purpose  of  dntddng  ih 
the  i^^les  and  turning  the  other  (^lindcr  by 
means  of  properiy  formed  cavities  mortised  into 
its  circumference.  A  hopper  arranged  at  the 
required  angle  for  the  proper  discharge  of  the 
apples,  as  they  pass  down  to  be  subjected  to  the 
thorough  mashing  they  receive  in  going  throi^di 
these  cylinders,  completes  this  madiine,  which, 
^  the  parts  be  truly  and  firmly  secured  in  thdr 
places,  serves  its  purpose  very  satisfiictorily. 
The  machine  known  as  the  grater  mill  was 
introduced  in  1825,  and,  it  is  believed,  was  in- 
vented in  the  western  ^axt  of  the  state  of  New 
York.  It  consists  of  a  horixontal  cylinder, 
armed  with  numerous  short  spikes,  and  revdv- 
ing  at  a  high  vdodty  undei;  a  concave  armed 
with  similar  projections;  the  apples  in  pasdnff 
between  these  surfaces  are  therefore  subjected 
to  a  grating  rather  than  to  a  crushing  process, 
as  in  the  older  machine.  In  1862,  Mr.  W.  O. 
Hickock,  of  Harrisburg,  Penn.,  invented  a  port- 
able cider  mill,  consisting  of  a  pair  of  smdl 
horizontal  cylmders,  armed  with  small,  sphrally- 
arrangecl  teeth,  or  spikes,  revolving  dose  to- 
gether, and  the  one  at  a  higher  veiodty  than 
the  other.  The  apples,  after  being  broken  by 
the  action  of  a  coarsely  fluted  roller  revolving 
agdnst  a  table  under  the  hopper,  are  therefore 
in  passing  through  these  cylinders,  both  bruised 
and  grated  into  the  reqidred  pomace.  It  is 
worked  eithcnr  by  hand  or  horse  poWer,  is  ca- 
pable of  grinding  100  bushels  of  apples  per  day, 
oocnpiea  only  the  space  of  a  few  feet,  and  can 
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bo  transported  on  a  light  wagon  from  one  neigh- 
bor to  another  as  dosireil.  8<>  great  is  tlie  favor 
with  which  thiu  mill  han  been  receive<l,  that  a 
thousand  of  them  have  been  sold  by  the  inven- 
tor in  one  season ;  wliile  iM»rtablo  cider  mills  of 
sliglitly  ditTerent  patterns — f^omo  being  simply 
spiked  cylinders,  against  which  the  apples  are 
carried  and  lield  till  grated  by  reciprocating 

S lungers,  while  others  are  more  or  less  like 
[r.  Hickock^s  machine — are  now  made  by  near- 
ly all  American  ngricultiu'al  implement  man- 
ufacturers. 

CIDER  PRESS,  a  strong  framework  witli  2 
vertical  screws  worked  alternately  by  a  lever, 
or  simultaneously  by  a  toothed  wheel  between 
them  gearing  into  their  nuts,  down  upon  a 
heavy  ])laten,  under  which  the  pomace  is  placed 
cither  in  a  wooden  case  with  long  narrow  open- 
ings, or  in  a  pile  secured  at  tlie  edges  by  laps 
of  straw  or  haircloth,  for  the  expression  of  the 
cider.  In  the  portable  cider  mill,  the  press  is 
constructed  in  the  same  framework  with  the 
mill,  and  generally  with  but  one  screw,  as  the 
case  in  which  the  |)omaco  receives  its  pressure 
is  necessarily  of  small  dimensions. 

CIENFUEGOS,  Nicasio  Alvabez  de,  a 
Spanish  ]>oet  and  dramatist,  born  in  Madrid, 
I>ec.  14,  1764,  died  at  Orthez,  in  France,  in 
July,  18U9.  His  ]>lays  have  now  almost  disap- 
peared from  the  Spanish  stage,  but  were  |>op- 
ular  at  the  time  of  their  appearance,  esi)ecially 
ntaeo^  which  oi>ened  for  the  author  tlie  doors 
of  the  Spanish  academy.  At  the  time  of  the 
French  invasion  (1808)  he  was  sentenced  to 
death  by  Murat;  but  the  sentence  was  cum- 
nmted  to  transi>urtation  to  France,  where  he 
died  a  few  days  after  liis  arrival. 

CIGAR  (Span,  cijnrro)^  a  cylindrical  roll  of 
tobacco  for  smoking,  made  of  shreds  of  Uie  leaf 
divested  of  fibres  and  stems,  enveloped  tightly 
in  a  single  leaf,  acute  at  one  end  and  truncated 
at  the  other.  A  diminutive  cigar  {cignrrito)  is 
also  made  of  cliopped  tobacco  wrapped  in  un- 
sized pai>er.  In  tlie  East  Indies  a  sort  of  cigar 
called  cheroot  is  also  made  with  both  ends  trun- 
cated, and  with  the  advantage  of  not  deterio- 
rating on  being  lighted  a  2d  time. — The  smuking 
of  tobacco  is  not  only  the  most  general  but  the 
most  ancient  mode  uf  using  the  plant.  When 
Culumbus  landed  in  the  inland  oi  llispaniohi, 
his  scouts  rei)orted  that  in  their  ex])lorations 
tliey  saw  the  natives  smoking  a  plant  **  the  i>er- 
fume  of  which  was  fragrant  and  grateful  ;'^  and 
they  subseouently  learned  that,  frum  the  earli- 
est ages,  it  nad  been  the  custtmi  of  the  natives 
to  otfer  it  in  the  sacritices  tu  the  divinity,  under 
the  belief  that  its  aroma  was  more  grateful  to 
him  than  any  other  incense.  The  priests,  also, 
before  declaring  the  oracles,  were  in  tlio  habit 
of  intoxicating  themselves  by  its  means;  and 
the  medicine-men  employed  it  in  divining  the 
natnro  of  maladies.  The  Spaniards  acquired  a 
knowledge  of  its  virtues,  and  on  their  return 
homo  introduced  it  into  Spain  and  Portugal  ; 
and  it  was  while  ambassador  of  Franco  to  the 
court  of  Lisbon  in  15Gu,  that  Jean  Xicot  be- 


came acqn^nted  with  it  and  iti  w 
Flemish  merchant,  who  had  fon     i 
expedition  to  America ;  and  by  1       \\ 
sented  to  the  grand  prior  and  iv 
Catharine  de*  Medici,  whence  it  Ouu 
names   then   in  vogoe   of  Vherhe  i 
pricur  and   Vherbe  de  la   reine,  w 
eventually  merged  into  that  of  Vktn 
enne^  or  ''the  Nicotian  weed,**  which 
to  this  day,  poetically  and  botanical!' 
about  the"  same  period,  aamplea  dl 
brought  into  England  by  Sir  Frai 
and  the  use  of  it  made  fashionable  by  c 
Kaleigh  and  others  who  had  acqmro 
for  it  in  Virginia,  where  it  held  an  1 
place  in  all  Indian  ceremonicj^    J 
aborigines  the  usual  mode  employed  i 
ing  tliis  weed  was  by  means  of  hoUi 
and  pipes  made  of  wood  and  decon 
cop|>er  and  green  stones.    Tu  depriri 
acridity,  some  were  wont  to  ]»aM 
through  bulbs  containing  water  in  wb 
tic  and  medicinal  herbs  had  been  infiu 
ander  ascribes  Uiis  invention  to  the  Pen 
Uagnenus  rather  attributes  it  to  the  L 
English,  to  the  latter  of  whom  at 
credit  of  having  invented  the  da/ 
modem  times. — It  has  been  contended 
writers  of  eminence  tliat  the  tobacco  ] 
its  employment  as  a  narcotic  are  indigei 
to  some  parts  of  Europe  and  Asia, 
thinks  it  was  known  in  Europe  many 
fore  the  discovery  of  tlie  new  woiid 
serts  that  many  plants  had  been  f< 
Axdennes;  but  Magnenus  claims  kw 
transatlantic,  and  attempts  to  allay 
doubts  by  suggesting  that  the  winds  lu 
less  carried  the  seeds  fn)m  one  continc 
other.    Pallas  says  tliat  **  among  the 
and  among  the  Mongol  tribes  who 
most  intercourse  with  them,  the  e 
smoking  is  so  general,  so  freipient,  anc 
come  so  indisi>ensable  a  luxury;  the 
purse  affixed  to  their  belt  fio  necessary 
clo  of  dress ;  the  fonn  of  the  pi}*es,  frv 
the  Dutch  seem  to  have  taken  the  i 
theirs,  so  original ;  and  lastly,  the  pt> 
of  the  yellow  leaves,  which  are  mer 
to  pieces,  and  then  put  into  the  pipe, 
liar,  that  tliey  could  not  ]K>ssiliIy  deriv 
from  America  by  way  of  Eurojio,  esp 
India,  where  the  practice  of  nnoking 
general,  intervenes  between  Persia  anc 
Meyen  also  states  that  **thc  con<urai 
bacco  in  the  Chinese  empire  is  of  in 
tent,  and  the  practice  seems  to  I .e  of 
quity,  for  on  very  old  sculptures  1  lia«  v 
the  ver}'  same  tobacco  pipes  which  are  i 
Beside,  we  now  know  tlie  plant  which  : 
the  Chinese  tobacco ;   it  is  even  said 
wild  in  the  East  Indies."    Frum  other 
ties,  however,  we  learn  that  the  yelloi 
of  eastern  Thibet  and  western'  CI 
leaf  of  the  nicotiana  rrmtioi^  or  conuu 
tobacco,  while  that  of   central  and  i 
India  is  the  nicotiana  (abacum^  or> 
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ran 


^v 


0  r   TniHtiliiig 

UK    7.    11.  18  certain^ 

i  in  a  conntiyso  impem* 

and  coBtoms  as  Ohin% 

.         vbtain  to  snob  an  extent,  for, 

#<  1.  ^^  the  practn^  is  so  uni- 

r        1         )  from  the  age  of  8  or  9 

>euua($e  to  her  drass  a  small 

» a»  udd  tobacco  and  a  pipe.''    Bnt, 

%  Mk      e  of  the  <dd  or  new  world,  the 

oo  has  spread,  and  its  consomp- 

ui  eyery  qnarter  of  the  globe,  m 

^xirtion  &aa  anj  other  article  of 

.    Among  all  nations  and  in  all 

iv  be  foond,  from  the  hi^ilr  refined 

I      ided  and  ignorant;  andin  spite 

ooonterblasts,  legal  enaot- 

ui.  ««a<    f  religions  omiMideB,  and 

wuMdsta,  it  Diill  flonrishes;  every  day 

t        001        ption,  and  almost  every 

irudi        L — ^The  best  tobacco  for 

(^rvwn  in  the  western  end  of 

K/uudf  and  is  known  as  the  wteUa 

I       t  most  in  vogue  there  being  the 

I       Ada,    That  which  is  raised  east 

ed  vuelta  arriba^  and  is  of  an 

.    The  most  noted  vega^  or  plim- 

d  near  the  town  of  Santiago  de 

jmled  Yara.    The  vnelta  abajo  is 

i  d]  viz.:  1',  eaUdad^  or  UbrOt 

uu  cuior,^vor,  elastiinty,  and 

«uO  leaves^  rendering  it  de&rable 

vor  and  is  usually  or  a  lighter 

^m     table  for  wrappers;  8^  aegun- 

a      ide  poorer  in  every  partio* 

lor  vuungs  and  inferior  wrappers; 

thirds,  which  are  generally  em- 

r       iigs;  5,  quartaSj  or  fourths,  also 

killings.    The  choicest  tobacco  is 

^        the  banks  of  rivers  which  are 

uvorflowed.     Thoy  are  called  Lo 

^,  and  Finar  del  BiOy  and  the 

anguished  from  all  others  by  a 

kivh  is  found  in  the  creases  of  the 

^and  of  Trinidad  also  produces  a 

a  article  of  the  same  sort    In  Mex- 

^  quantity  is  raised,  but  entirely  for 

•unption,  its  exportation  being  for- 

Fhe  tobacco  used  for  manufacturing 

ft  cheroots  is  the  produce  of  the  island 

and  is  considered  nearly  equal  to  that 

Avery  superior  quality  is  also  raised 

iivince  of  Kadoe  in  Java,  "  where  it  is 

ft  naturally  rich  soil,  alternately  with 

without  manure.^'   In  western  Aria, 

n  at  Latakia  in  83rria,  and  that  of  Shi- 

y  are  most  highly  prized.    In  tlie 

«  Jelderland,  in  Holland,  about  2,000,- 

■re  produced,   tho  larger  portion  of 

purchased  by  the  French  govem- 

I  remainder  being  exported  to  North 

and  even  to  Cuba.    In  Connecticut 

superior  article  for  tho  exterior 

m  crown,  and  much  of  it  shipped  to 

ider  being  employed  mostly  in 
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lir#w  York  fbr  the  same  norpoae.  Tbeae  peoQ- 
Uar  Tarieties  are  yalnaoie  on  aoconnt  of  the 
finraess  oi  the  leaf  and  its  flreedom  from  thiek 
fibres.  Many  experiments  have  been  made  in 
transplanlang  the  seed  of  the  Spanish  tobaooq 
to  yarions  parts  of  the  woiid,  particularly  to 
the  ndddle  states  of  the  Am^oan  union,  and 
in  aome  cases  with  marked  suooeas.  Ithasbeen 
found  necessary,  however,  to  renew  the  seed 
eveiy  S  years,  as  after  that  period  the  plant 
kees  its  original  odor  and  fiavor.  In  Maryland 
large  sums  are  expended  in  this  way,  with  most 
profitable  resolts.— Althoogh  dears  are  of  rery 
andent  origin  in  the  West  Indies,  th^  were 
not  genenuly  known  in  Europe  until  the  ^be- 
ginning of  tne  19th  century.  In  fhot,  of  lA 
the  various  works  (m  gastronomT  and  the 
pleasures  of  the  table,  written  and  pnblisbed 
from  laOO  to  1816,  not  one  speaks  of  this 
now  indispensable  adjunct  of  a  good  dinner. 
£v^  BriUat-Savarin,  in  his  PhuHthgie  du 
gaiUf  entirdy  ignores  tobacco  and  all  its  dis- 
tractions and  charms.— As  the  best  tobacco  Is 
grown  in  Oaba,  so  also  the  best  d^pirs  are 
made  there.  Previous  to  1820  the  msnnllM>> 
ture  was  a  government  monopoly,  but  since 
that  period  uie  trade  has  been  open;  but  so 
great  is  the  demand  that  very  little  oompetitioii 
exists  among  the  manofiBeturers.  The  honse 
of  Cabanas  luM  been  fbr  many  years  at  the  bead  • 
of  the  trade,  and  the  dgars  bearing  thdr  brand 
inyariably  command  the  highest  prices,  in  some 
cases  as  high  as  |200  per  1,000  bdng  paid  fbr 
them  in  Havana,  while  the  same  qndity  (rom 
any  other  manufiictarer  wonld  with  difSoulty  be 
sold  at  $150.  The  brands  affixed  to  Havana 
cigars  are  entirdy  arbitrary,  and  are  rardy  eon* 
tinned  for  any  great  lengUi  of  time.— In  the 
Philippines,  the  tobacco  and  its  manu&ctnre 
are  a  dose  government  monopoly.  The  best 
quality  is  produced  in  the  northwu  parts  of  the 
isbnd  of  lAUSon.  It  is  grown  under  the  super- 
yiflion  of  government  officials,  and  is  taken  from 
the  growers  directly,  a  liberal  price  being  paid 
for  it.  That  grown  in  the  southern  group  known 
as  the  Yisayas  is  of  an  inferior  quality,  and  is 
sold  to  merchants  holding  a  permit  ^^  to  pur- 
chase at  the  shipping  ports,  and  transport  to 
Manila  for  sale  to  the  government."  The  Lu- 
zon tobacco  Is  classed  and  paid  for  by  the  gov- 
ernment at  the  ports  whence  it  is  shippea  to 
Manila ;  but  the  merchants  buying  in  the  south- 
em  ishmds  transport  it  to  Manila  at  their  own 
risk,  and  then  take  the  diances  of  its  being 
daasified  much  lower  than  th^  have  purchased 
it.    Being  under  heavy  bonds  to  deliver  all  th^ 

Surdiase  at  the  government  storehouses,  but 
ttle  smuggling  is  carried  on,  the  risk  being 
greater  than  the  gain.  There  are  8  fiactories 
for  manufacturing  cigars — 1  in  Manila,  where 
7,000  females  and  1,200  males  are  employed;. 
1  in  Oavite,  in  which  5,000  operatives,  mostly 
females,  are  engaged;  and  1  in  Malabon,  which* 
gives  employment  to  about  2,000  more,  also  fe- 
males. These  operatiyes  are  paid  by  the  piece. 
It  is  supposed  by  mapy,  in  consequence  of  tha 
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toporifio  eftoct  prodnecd  bv  tisinpf  cherootR,  that 
opium  is  employed  in  preparing  tlie  tobacco 
in  those  factories  which  is  an  error,  no  ad- 
mixture  of  any  kind  being  permitted.  A  very 
largo  amount  of  tobacco  of  an  inferior  quality 
is  consumed  on  the  islands,  the  better  kinds 
being  generally  ex|K)rted.  Of  cheroot«»,  the  ma- 
jor portion  are  of  the  quality  known  as  Xo.  2, 
the  factory  price  of  which  is  $8  per  1.000.  In 
1866  tho  export  to  Spain  and  Great  Britain  was 
84,983,000 ;  in  1857  it  amounted  in  tho  apjrre- 
gate  to  123,544.000,  tho  great  increase  being 
induced  by  tho  low  rate  of  exchange  which  has 
ruled  for  some  time  past  at  Manila.  For  a  few 
years  past  some  fancy  brands  have  been  manu- 
factured, but  the  quantity  is  small,  and  although 
the  article  is  somewhat  better,  it  is  not  suffi- 
ciently so  to  cover  the  greatly  en}iance<i  prices. 
In  consequence  of  tho  demand  being  greater 
tlian  the  supply,  the  government  liavo  lately 
established  a  system  of  sales  by  auction,  as  tho 
fairest  mo<1e  of  distributing  the  stock  among 
the  applicants. — In  every  large  city  through- 
out the  United  States,  immense  numbers  of 
persons  are  engaged  in  this  manufacture.  Ac- 
cording to  the  census  of  1850,  nearly  11,000 
persons,  of  whom  more  than  one  half  reside<l  in 
r(ew  York  and  Pennsylvania,  were  engaged  as 
tobacconists  and  cigar  makers,  since  which 
time  the  number  has  more  than  doubled.  Of 
these,  not  a  very  Large  numl>er  were  foreign 
immigrants.  During  the  years  1845,  1847,  and 
1852,  there  was  but  one  cigar  maker  among 
tJie  750,000  passengers  reported  as  arriving  at 
the  American  ports.  Great  skill  has  been  at- 
tained in  the  American  factories  in  making  ci- 
gars; so  much  so  that  it  is  difficult  to  discrimi- 
nate between  the  genuine  and  tho  spurious 
article,  exoeirting  by  trial,  and  even  then,  in 
flome  -cases,  the  nicest  taste  fails  to  detect  the 
difTorence.  Many  persons  engaged  in  this  busi- 
ness import  the  finest  tobacco  Irom  Cuba,  em- 
ploy the  Connecticut  leaf  for  wrappers,  and 
produce  an  article  equal  in  appearance  to  the 
very  best  made  in  Havana.  In  Bremen  and 
Hamburg,  immense  numlH?rs  of  cigars  are  made 
of  very  inferior  tobacco,  and  shipped  to  every 
point  of  the  Imbitable  glol)e  at  very  ]ow  prices. 
The  city  of  Bremen,  which  was  omong  the  first 
to  adopt  this  liranch  of  industry,  has  now  l>e- 
«omo  one  of  tho  first  markets  in  the  world  for 
the  sale  of  cigars,  over  4,000  persons  being  em- 
ployed there  in  tlunr  iiianutacture,  and  the 
exports  exceeding  300,000,000,  valued  at  about 
#2,000,000.  In  Spain,  the  manufactories  at  Se- 
ville have  attained  a  liigh  European  reputation, 
and  being  pn)tected  by  government,  very  nearly 
monopolize  the  trade.  The  employment  of 
female  labor  in  tho  manipulation  of  this  article 
is  one  of  its  noticeable  features;  and  it  is 
work  particularly  adapted  to  women,  requiring 
great  dexterity  and  peculiar  delicacy  in  tho 
handling. — ^Tho  consumption  of  cigars  extends 
all  over  the  globe,  and  increases  yearly  in  a 
wonderful  ratio.  According  to  a  calculation 
made  by  tho  American  consul  at  Havomi,  and 


ombodied  in  a  report  to  the  neer 
it  is  computed  that  in  the  island  vi 
1,460,000,000  cigans  or  10  a  day  U 
son,  are  annually  consumed  by  the 
and  residents,    'in  1847,  Cuba  ezp 
parts  of  the  worid  the  enormoiu 
1,982,267,000  cigars.    This,  howe 
exceptional  case,  arising  from  the  fa 
superabundant  cto\)  of  184<i.  as  p 
succeeding  years  do  not  snt^tain  t 
The  ex|)orts  in  1853  were  142,5«7J 
237,850,000;    and   in   1855,   261,b. 
France  the  con -sumption  of  tobaoa 
is  one  of  the  principal  sources  of  rt 
early  as  1G74  a  monopoly  of  the 
granted  to  Jean  Breton  for  6  yean 
of  700,000  francs;   in  1720  the  I 
panypaid  for  tho  privilege  1.5<>fi.00 
annum;  and  in  1771  the  price  was 
26,000,000  franco.    In  185rt  the  revc 
from  the  trade  by  government,  wh 
sumed  tho  monopoly,  was  ir>4.000 
Beside  France,  there  are   13   otl 
states  where  the  tobacco  trade  u 
ment  monopoly,  namely:   Austria, 
cily,  Sardinia,  Poland,  Papal  Stai« 
Tuscany,   Modena,    Parma,   San 
Lichtenstcin.     Tho  government  ir 
Austria  has  been  extended  into  IIii 
1850.    The  income  derived  from  it 
the  Austrian  goverrtnent  was  aboc 
000,  showing  an  increase  over  I^^Sl  of 
The  cigar  manufacture  was  tir^t 
in  the  Austrian  state  mannfactori 
From  1814  to  1856  the  consumptif 
was  6,061,776,670.    The  manufacti 
performed  by  hand;  but  since  185 
efforts  have  been  made  to  incrodi] 
ery  for  some  of  the  preparatory  w< 
spreading  out  and  polisliing  the  leav 
))ers,  Sic.    The  total  importation  of 
tho  United  States  in  tho  vear  endi 
1857,  was  660,043,000,  valued  at 
— During  the  railway  ])anic  in  Enfd 
the  diminution  of  tho  sale  of  ci| 
increase  in  the  coniiumption  of 
bacco,  was  striking:  and  the  mutto 
in  the  sale  of  cigars  took  place  in 
during  the  monetary  crisi-*  of  1 
]>oor  man,  addicted  to  smoking,  tai 
not  from  choice  but  necessity  :  as  u 
dependent  the  humble  pi]>e  is  abai 
the  more  cosily  cigar  is  assumed.' - 
vation  of  tho  tobacco  plant  and  its  B 
into  cigars  is  exceedingly  profilal 
following  exhibit  by  a  Cuban  plantei 
He  estimates  that  600  ll«.  of  tobaac 
75,000  cigars  (allowing  8  llis.  to 
which,  at  $10  jwr  l.OfK),  amount  to 
cost  of   tho  leaf  is  $:$(»();  niant 
$2  50  per  1,000,  $187  50;  total  w 
Profit  to  the  manufacturer.   $263 
active  substance*  or  chemical  ingr 
bacco  or  tobacco  smoke,''  says  Prut 
ston,    ''those  by  which  all  its  ' 
are  prodnecd,  are  3  in  number:  ■ 
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Oe  alkan,  "which  exist  in  the  nataral 

n  empyre^matic  oil,  which  is  prodao- 

h»  bnrniDff  of  the  tobacco  in  the  pipe. 

i  aerid  and  disagreeable  to  the  taste, 

md   poisonous.    The  volatile  oil  is 

J  distillation,  and  possesses  the  odor 

^  and  a  bitter  taste.    On  the  month 

t  it  produces  a  sensation  similar  to 

d  by  tobacco  smoke.    When  applied 

.  it  occasions  sneezing;  and  when 

7,  it  gi^es  rise  to  giddiness,  nau- 

ua  tadination  to  vomit    The  vola- 

is  an  oily,  colorless,  alkaline  liquid, 

heavier  than  water,  and  bears  the 

tiooline.    It  has  the  odor  of  tobacco, 

aming,  long-continuing  tobacco  taste, 

a  narcotic  and  very  poisonous  qnal- 

or  is  so  irritating,  that  it  is  diffi- 

w»  in  a  room  in  which  a  single  drop 

orated.    Thus  three  active  chem- 

u«9°  "lite  their  iofluences  to  produce 

■i  €     3ts  which  are  experienced  dur- 

of  tobacco.    All  three  are  con- 

le  proportions  in  the  smoke  of 

uvu.    The  form  and  construction 

among  other  circumstances,  in- 

nroportion  of  these   iugredients 

I  ;e  contains.    Thus  the  Turkish 

I     tis,  in  which   the  leaf  burns 

iuv  smoke  is  made  to  pass  gently 

togh  water,  arrest  a  large  propor- 

woiaonous  vapors,  and  convey  the 

I  much  milder  form  to  the  mouth. 

of  the  German  pipe  retains  the 

juS  of  the  oily  and  other  products 

tobacco,  and  the  long  stem  of 

MAtiO  has  a  similar  effect    The 

I        £h  day  pipes  retain  less ;  the 

■       ur  iron)  pii)e8  of  Thibet,  by  be- 

bring  still  more  of  the  constitu- 

o  lutld  Chinese  tobacco  to  the  mouth 

,  while  the  cigar,  especially  if 

uo  «nd,  discharges  directly  into  the 

uB  smoker  every  thing  that  is  produo- 

bnming.    Thus  the  more  rapidly  the 

and  the  smoke  is  inhaled,  the  greater 

ntion  of  the  poisonous    substances 

Srawn  into  the  mouth ;  and,  finally^ 

va  is  retained,  the  fullest  effect  oi 

o  narcotic  ingredients  of  t})e  smoke 

iced  upon  the  nervous  system  of 

It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that 

#  have  been  accustomed  to  smoke 

eotaUy  of  strong  tobacco,  should  find 

l>oth  tame  and  tasteless.    Such  per- 

i  an  almost  constant  state  of  narcotism 

)  drunkenness,  which  must  ultimately 

health  even  of  the  strongest.    The 

tobacco  does  not  experience  the  effects 

nons  oil  which  is  produced  during 

of  the  leaf.    The  natural  volatile 

.  ««jotine  are  the  substances  which  act 

.    These,  from  the  quantity  of  them 

involuntarily  swallows,  or  absorbs, 

^  and  gradually  weaken  hia 

iwn."    The  proportion  of  nico- 


tine is  smallest  in  the  best  Havana  tobacco,  and 
largest  in  the  Virginian  and  French.  Being  vol- 
atile, by  the  process  of  drying  and  cnriuff  it  es- 
capes BIO  wly  into  the  air,  from  whidi  the  (memist 
argues  that  ^*  the  manu£Gustured  cigar  improves 
by  keeping,  and  like  good  wine,  increases  in  va- 
lue by  increase  of  age."  To  this  creed,  however, 
the  Cuban  does  not  subscribe,  for  the  invariable 
rule  among  the  most  industrious  smokers  is  to 
prefer  those  oigars  which  have  Just  come  from 
the  workshop;  and  it  has  been  the  custom 
for  man^  years  of  the  American  oonnoisseor  to 
place  his  stock  of  cigars  in  a  dose  tinned  box, 
which  he  generally  stows  away  in  an  apart- 
ment near  the  ground,  in  some  oases  even  in  the 
cellar.  ^'In  habitual  smokers,'^  says  the  od6- 
brated  Dr.  Pereira,  "  the  practice,  when  moder- 
ately indulged,  provokes  thirst,  increases  the 
secretion  of  the  saliva,  and  produces  that  re- 
markably soothing  and  tranqnUlizing  effect  on 
the  mind,  which  has  cauted  it  to  be  bo  much 
admired  and  adopted  by  all  dasees  of  sooiety, 
and  by  all  nations,  dvilized  and  barbarous. 
Smoked  to  excess,  and  especially  bv  persona 
unaccustomed  to  its  use,  tobaooo  prodnoes  nau- 
sea, vomiting^  in  some  oases  purging,  universal 
trembling,  staggering,  convulsive  movementa, 
paralysis^  torpor,  and  death."  The  eSdd  it  pro- 
duces on  Afferent  constitutions  is  varioua.  On 
some  it  has  a  soothing  and  tranqmlUang  effect, 
restraining  them  from  an  indulgence  in  intoxi- 
cating drinks,  to  which  they  would  otherwise 
be  liable,  as  in  Turkey  and  the  East  Indies.  On 
others  it  is  exhilarating^  provoldnff  thirst,  and 
inevitably  leading  to  excess  in  drii&ingand  in- 
toxication, as  evidencedlin  all  moderatdy  oold 
dimates.  Use'  and  abuse,  however,  only  serve 
to  increase  its  votaries,  ana  the  more  it  is  anath- 
ematized the  more  vigorously  do  they  puff  it 
To  sum  up  its  various  virtues  and  deifecta,  we 
can  appropriatdy  quote  the  apostrophe  of  that 
quaint  old  bibliophile  Burton,  m  his  ^'Anatomy 
of  Melancholy" :  '^  Tobacco,  divine,  rare,  super- 
excellent  tobacco,  which  goes  far  beyond  all  the 
panaceas,  potable  gold,  and  philosopher's  stones: 
a  sovereign  remedy  to  all  diseases.  A  good 
vomit,  I  confess ;  a  virtuous  herb  if  it  be  well 
qualified,  opportunely  taken,  and  medicinally 
used ;  but,  as  it  is  commonly  used  by  most  men, 
which  take  it  as  tinkers  do  ale,  'tis  a  plague, 
a  mischief^  a  violent  purger  of  goods,  lands^ 
health ;  hculish,  devilish,  and  danmed  tobacco: 
the  ruin  and  overthrow  of  body  and  soul." 
(See  also  Snuff  and  Tobaooo.) 

CIGNANI,  Cablo,  a  painter  of  the  Bolognese 
school,  bom  in  Bologna  in  1628,  died  at  ForlL 
Sept.  6, 1719.  He  was  a  pupil  of  AJbano,  and 
passed  a  number  of  y^ors  at  Rome,  Florence, 
and  Parma,  studying  the  works  of  Raphael,  and 
particularly  of  Oorreggio.  On  the  establishment 
of  the  Clementine  academy  by  Pope  Clement 
XI.  in  1708,  he  was  appointed  the  director. 
Amouff  his  principal  worlm  are,  the  ^Assump- 
tion of  the  Virgin,"  an  immense  fresco  in  the 
dome  of  a  church  at  Forli,  which  occupied  him 
20  years;  the  "Entry  of  Pope  Paul  m.  into 
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Bologna,"  "  Francis  I.  healing  the  Lepers,"  the 
**  Nativity,"  Uie  "  Virgin  and  Infant  enthroned," 
4  subjects  from  sacred  history  in  ovaljs  kiii>- 
ported  by  angels,  all  at  Bologna ;  "  Charity," 
and  the  "Chastity  of  Joseph." 

CIGNAROLI,  GiovAxxi  Bettiko,  one  of  the 
famous  Italian  painters  of  the  18th  century, 
born  at  Verona  in  1706,  died  in  1772.  His  best 
works  are  in  the  catliedrals  of  Pisa,  Bergarno, 
Mantua,  and  in  the  churches  of  liis  native  city 
and  of  Ferrara.  Ho  educated  a  numerous 
schfK)l  at  Verona,  and  received  several  invita- 
tions to  visit  foreign  courts  which  ho  invari- 
ably declined.  In  stylo  lie  resembled  Carlo 
ifjiratti,  but  formed  liimself  on  tlio  works  of 
Guido  and  Correggio.  He  was  a  man  of  liter- 
ary culture,  and  wrote  with  discrimination  and 
taste  on  various  subjects. 

CILIA  (I-at.  ciliumy  an  eyelash),  organs 
abundantly  found  in  all  the  individuals  lK.'long- 
ing  to  the  class  of  microscopical  animalcules — 
the  most  minute  and  the  lowest  in  organization 
of  all  created  beings.  Examined  by  the  micro- 
scope, these  remarkably  deUcate  organs  are  seen 
to  bo  in  incessant  vibratory  action,  and  henco 
they  are  usually  described  as  vibratile  cilia.  In 
tliis  lowly  class  of  animals  the  cilia  appear  to 
perform  8  very  important  functions:  1,  their 
vibration  causes  a  vortex  in  the  water,  by  means 
of  which  particles  of  food  in  tho  phytivorous 
species,  and  smaller  animalcules  in  tho  carni- 
vorous tribes,  are  brought  unresisting  to  tho 
mouth  ;  thus  are  they  the  fruitful  agents  for  tho 
procuration  of  food ;  2,  they  constitute  tho  sole 
organs  of  locomotion ;  and  3,  they  are  the  re- 
spiratory organs.  In  consequence  of  tho  gen- 
eral minuteness  of  animalcules,  it  is  very  difficult 
to  discern  the  precise  kind  of  motion  incidental 
to  the  vibratile  cilia ;  tho  superior  size,  how- 
ever, of  tlie  members  of  the  class  rot  if  era 
has  left  nothing  to  be  regretted  on  this  ac- 
count. If  the  water  con tai  uing  specimens  of  tho 
common  wheel  animalcule  {rotifer  vulgaris)  be 
slightly  poisoned,  sufficiently  to  interfere  with 
tlieir  respiration,  tho  cilia  will  bo  seen  to  move 
6'>  very  slowly  that  their  precise  action  may  bo 
readUy  perceived.  It  will  tlien  be  seen  that  tlio 
down  stroke  is  a  very  rapid  one — so  ranid  that, 
in  a  healthy  vigorous  state,  it  cannot  be  seen, 
t}iO  up  strokes  being  alone  visible;  and  ])laced 
on  a  rounded  tubercle,  as  thoy  are  in  A*,  vnlr 
ff'irit^  their  combined  action  gives  the  appear- 
ance of  a  wheel  revolving,  and  hence  the  com- 
mon name  of  the  cla^ ;  tho  up  stroke  is  i<ingu- 
larly  slow.  Striking  tho  arm  down  quickly, 
and  drawing  it  back  slowly,  is  the  best  approx- 
imaiion  to  the  true  action  of  tho  vibratile  cili;i. 
The  excellence  of  modern  micr(»scopes,  and  tlie 
improved  methods  of  conducting  tho  exam- 
ination of  difficult  objects,  have  thrown  a  new 
li;rht  on  this  interesting  subject.  We  now  know 
that  these  remarkable  organs  are  not  restricted 
to  the  animal  kingdom,  but  that,  on  the  con- 
trary, they  are  extensively  developed  in  tlio 
lower  plants,  wliere  they  npjKiar  to  perfonn  two 
i»f  tbe  fuDOtiona  ivitne^ed  in  the  auimalcnlcs, 


viz.,  locomotion  and  respiratioo.    H 
tensively  developed  in  the  commaii 
tiful  fresl>-wat>er  algs,  tolr&i  gl» 
tlie  species  of  eo^ferra^  cl4mteria^ 
these  locomotive  plants,  by  the  m 
careful  management  of  the  achr 
nator,  tlie   cUia  while  tlie  plank*  < 
tion  become  distiuctlv  visible,  bat  t 
longer  to  be  seen  when  the  i»la&t 
Passing  from  the  lowest  to  the  liig 
animal  life,  even  among  tho  rrricw 
tile  cilia  are  constantly  found,  bot 
their  mode  of   arrangement.    In  t 
cules,  these  delicate  li air-like  proe 
to  be  attached  directly  to  the 
they  form  a  part,  but  in  the  tnvi 
the   unmistakable    evidence    of  ui 
ment  of  epithelium  as  tlie  protc 
of  certain   organs.    Thus  the  o^ 
(mytilus  edulia),  and  all  the  bivai^ 
of  tho  fresh  waters  or  marine,  1 
spiratory  organs,  the  gUK  coverw 
thelium,  and  in  tliis  particular  sitn 
ways  ciliated.    So  far  as  b  at  pnx 
these  organs  are  constantly  to  be 
nection  with  the  respiratory  fun 
animals  as  high  as  the  tertebrata,  va 
mammalia  and  man,  thev  are  found 
with  other  functions.    l*ho  epitb( 
coats  the  base  of  tho  frog's  tongue 
and  if  removed  swims  freely  thro 
of  water  by  this  agency;  in  the  hatr 
ever,  it  is  higldy  probable  that  the  1 
important  organ,  at^junctive  to  rea 
to  tliese  organs  vibratile  cilia  belu 
all  the  classes  from  animalcules  npt 
the  wann-blooded  mamiHaha  and  in 
organs  are  found  in  connection  vi 
thelium  covering  tho  mucous  ineml 
trachea,  and  fliroughout  the  distril 
bronchi ;  so  far  they  are  respirator j. 
also  found  on  the  epithelium  of  t 
nose,  and  of  the  Fallopian  tubes.    1 
markable  part  of  tlieir  history  ren 
told :  they  have  been  seen  in  actii 
many  hours  after  death  in  cats,  di 
pigeons,  &c.    In  man  there  has  bee 
ished  action  apparent  CO  hours  aftei 
in  a  tortoise  tliey  have  been  olxier 
motion  8  weeks  after  death,  when 
of  the  bo<ly  was  in  a  putrid  c 
must  be  nuito  apparent,  therefoi« 
possess  and  maintain  motion  altogetl 
tive  of  vitality,  for  they  continue  to 
getically  when  <dl  around  them  is  no 
but  decomj>osing ;  and  from  thia 
should  api>ear  that  tlieir  tru&  pUu: 
tho  vegetative  organs  of  the  IkxIj. 
phenomena  of  their  motion  are  yel 
covere<l.    (See  A>-imauxi£s.) 

CILICIA,  an  ancient  divi>ion  of  . 
bounded  W.  by  Pamphylia ;  X.  by  ( 
from  which  it  was  divided  by  tho  rid| 
Taurus,  now  tlie  Kara-diigh  and  i 
dagh;  E.  by  Syria,  fnun  which  it  wi 
by  tho  towering  masaea  of  llooat  A 
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Alma-dagh ;  and  S.  by  tho  channel  of 

The   W.    portion,  from   its  monn- 

character,  was  called  A8i)era  (rough), 

£.  portion  Cani|)estris  (level).    In  its 

conformation,  it  is  a  long  strip  of  land, 

ig  above  800  m.  along  the  shore  from 

,  with  a  width  from  N.  to  S.  rarely  ex- 

80  and  never  50  m.,  defending  from  the 

of  the  Taoros  mountains,  with  a  due 

f  exposure.    The  country  between  the 

the  mountains  and  the  sea  consists,  ac- 

to  Xenophon,  of  a  great  and  beautiful 

}I1  watered,  and  full  of  trees  of  oil  vari- 

d  of  vines,  and  produces  much  sesame, 

rbeat,  and  barley.     The  rivers  which 

i  all  descend  from  the  ridge  of  Mount 

to  the  sea,  with  nearly  a  due  south- 

e,  and  have  much  the  character  of 

•torrents,  cutting   deep  trough-like 

I  in  the    lower  country,   exceedingly 

tho  snows  by  which  they  are  fed,  and 

seasons  coming  down  irom  the  hills 

I  floods.   The  principal  of  these  rivers 

jdnns,  faftious  for  having  nearly  killed 

ff  the  Great,  who  bathed  in  its  ice-cold 

ir  a  debauch,  and  for  being  tho  scene 

'a  first  interview  with  Antony.    Ci- 

oecd  to  have  been  at  an  early  period 

ij  ^Phoenicians,  which  accounts  for  the 

eitl  and  maritime  habits  of  the  popula- 

which  they  were  early  remarkable,  and 

y  adhered  till  a  late  period  in  Ro- 

mj.   At  SO  remote  a  date  as  the  Persian 

Darius  and  Xerxes,  the  Cilicions  and 

sians  furnished  the  greater  numerical, 

I  whole  effective  portion  of  the  oriental 

'o  the  Egyptian  successors  of  Alexander 

rformed  the  like  duty;  while  to  tlie 

their  piratical  squadrons,  whether  act- 

ir  own  authority  and  under  their  own 

ui"  pressed  into  tho  service  of  the  dif- 

eoDtending    factions  of   the  decaying 

,  afforded  constant  employment,  and 

constant  source  of  uneasiness.    Caesar 

were  both,  at  different  times,  pris- 

u   ihese    daring  sea  rovers.      Cilicia, 

tributary  to  the  kings  of  Persia,  to 

iocor<ling  to  Herodotus,  it  paid  a  tribute 

'  of  500  talents  of  gold,  equal  to  about 

as  much  as  the  joint  tribute  of  Mysia 

beside  a  present  of  860  white  horses, 

ycct  to  a  native  race  of  princes  of  the 

tame  of  Syennesis.    The  wife  of  one  of 

rinces.  seduced  by  the  younger  Cyrus, 

i  to  him  the  difficult  mountain  pass, 

le  Cllician  pates,  through  which  lies  the 

id  from  the  interior  of  Asia  Minor  to  the 

the  gulf  of  Iskanderoon,  and  the  2d  pass 

vrian  gate«.  In  tho  piratical  war,  which 

sidered  so  important  that  tlie  command 

IS  iutmsted  to  Pompoy,  more  tlian  20,- 

ites  were  taken  prisoners.  In  67-66  B.  C, 

?ainpestris  was  made  a  Roman  province 

ipey.    Cicero  was  employed  at  the  head 

^and  forces  in  the  interior  of  Cilicia,  of 

he  held  the  government,  where  he  dis- 


tinguished himself,  and  received  from  his  soldiers 
the  title  of  imperator.  After  this  Cilicia  Aapera 
continued  to  be  governed  by  native  princes  till 
tlie  reign  of  Vespasian,  when  it  was  rednced 
to  a  Roman  province.  The  distinguished  part 
which  Cilicia  ployed  in  the  early  days  of  Chris- 
tianity, and  her  connection  with  the  great, 
energetic,  and  eloquent  apostle  to  whom  she 
gave  birth,  con  never  be  forgotten.  Cilicia  fol- 
lowed the  fate  of  the  eastern  empire,  and  is 
now  one  of  tho  eyalets  or  provinces  of  the  Ot- 
toman empire,  under  the  name  of  Adana. 

CILLY,  CiLLET,  or  Zilu  (ano.  Claudia  Oe- 
leia)y  a  district  in  the  Austrian  circle  of  Mar* 
bnrg,  in  Styria ;  pop.  about  00,000,  chiefly  en- 
gaged in  agricidtural  pursuits.  The  principal 
languages  are  the  Wendian,  the  Camolian,  and 
the  German. — Tho  capital  of  the  district,  of  the 
same  name,  is  situated  on  the  river  San,  and  on 
tho  Vienna-Trieste  railroad ;  pop.  1,800.  It  con- 
tains a  gymnasium,  a  hi^  school,  a  custom 
house,  barracks,  2  convents,  and  trades  in  corn 
and  wine.  Its  ancient  name  was  derived  from 
the  Roman  emperor  Claudius,  who  is  supposed 
to  have  been  its  founder. 

CIMABUE,  GioYAsvt,  commonly  called  the 
"  father  of  modem  pmnting,''  bom  at  Florence  in 
1240,  died  about  1802.  Ho  wasof  noble  birth,  and 
while  a  pupil  in  the  school  of  the  convent  of  Santa 
Maria  Novella,  discovered  such  an  aptitude  for 
painting  that  his  parents  allowed  him  to  re- 
ceive instractions,  according  to  Vasari,  from 
some  Greek  artists  who  were  then  restoring  the 
old  paintings  in  the  convent  chapel.  On  tho 
other  hand,  Giunta  Pisano,  an  artist  of  consid- 
erable merit,  is  said  to  have  been  his  instmctor ; 
and  as  Guido  da  Sienna  is  known  to  have 
painted  as  early  as  1221,  Cimabuo^s  clmm  to 
the  distinction  which  tradition  and  the  zeal  of 
his  countryman,  Vasari,  have  conferred  upon 
him,  is  by  no  means  free  from  doubt.  His 
models,  however,  were  clearly  Byzantine,  and 
his  earlier  works  are  strongly  marked  by  tlio 
characteristics  of  that  school.  Ilis  great -merit 
consists  in  his  efforts  to  break  away  from  the 
formal  monotony  of  his  Greek  models.  The 
earliest  of  his  works,  a  St.  Cecilia,  is  still  pre- 
served in  the  church  of  San  Stefano,  and  a  large 
portion  of  the  frescoes  in  the  celebrated  church 
of  St.  Francis  in  Assisi,  commenced  by  Greek 
painters  and  continued  by  Giunta  Pisano,  are 
by  his  hand.  Beside  these,  almost  every  great 
European  collection  contains  a  specimen  of 
him.  In  the  prime  of  life  he  painted  his  chief 
work,  a  colossal  madonna  and  child,  for  the 
church  of  Santa  Maria  Novella,  where  it  now 
hangs.  The  legend  states  that  the  Florentine  pop- 
ulace testified  their  wonder  and  delight  at  this 
novel  creation  of  art  by  carrying  it  in  a  triumph- 
al procession  to  the  church.  Cimabue's  fame 
thenceforth  spread  over  Italy,  and  he  establish- 
ed a  school  of  painting,  in  which  his  ideas  re- 
ceived a  new  development.  He  evinced  a  gen- 
erous appreciation  of  Giotto,  whom  tradition 
says  he  discovered  drawing  flpres  upon  the 
smooth  surface  of  a  rock  while  tending  his 
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sheep,  and  whom  he  took  with  him  to  Florence, 
and  instructed  to  such  purpose  that  tlio  pupil 
soon  outstripped  his  master.  Cimubuo  im- 
proved little  upon  the  Byzantines  in  hi^  ma- 
donnas, but  his  patriarchs  and  apostles  have  a 
grand  and  impressive  character.  lie  is  des<Tibod 
as  haughty  and  disdainful,  and  exceedingly  proud 
of  liis  lineage,  as  well  as  of  his  acquirements  in 
literature  and  art. 

CIMAROSA,  DoMEXico,  an  Italian  com- 
poser, born  at  Avcrsa,  in  the  kingdom  of 
Sfaples,  in  1754,  died  in  Venice,  Jan.  11, 
1801.  lie  studied  music  under  Fenaroli,  a  pu- 
pil of  Durante,  and  soon  became  so  ceh-bnitod 
for  his  operas  composed  for  the  Itoliun  theatres 
that  in  1787  the  empreris  Catharine  of  Russia 
invited  him  to  become  dramatic  composer  to 
her  court.  He  remained  in  liussia  but  a  few 
years,  however,  for  in  1791  we  find  him  in- 
stalled as  director  of  the  Italian  opera  at  Vien- 
na. It  was  here,  in  17l>2,  that  he  couipo'sed  his 
opera  II  imitriinonio  segrcto^  esteemed  his  chef 
d^csutrfy  and  which  was  received  tliroughout 
EuroiKJ  witli  great  enthusiasm.  A  peculiarity 
of  it  is  tliat  brass  instruments  are  excluded  from 
the  orchestra,  and  tlic  other  wind  instruments 
are  very  sparingly  used.  Tlie  accompaniments, 
nevertheless,  are  of  a  rich  and  brilliant  charac- 
ter. The  career  of  Cimarosa  in  Vienna  was 
cut  short  by  the  death  of  tlie  emperor  Leopold 
in  1792,  after  which  he  returned  to  Xaples, 
where  he  pnKliiced  some  of  his  finest  works,  in- 
cluding Fl rwitrimonh  persu^f/rro,  La  Pi-nclope^ 
VOlimpiaiJe^  Ilmcr/JizioiPAhrnmOy  Gli nmanti 
crtmiVi,  and  Gli  Orazi,  In  1799  the  royal 
family  fled  from  Naples  on  tlic  approach  of  the 
French  republican  army,  anil  during  the  few 
months  that  the  latter  occupied  the  city  Cima- 
rosa avowed  himself  so  openly  in  favor  of  the 
revolutionary  doctrines  of  the  age,  that  upon 
the  return  of  the  Dourbons  ho  w:us  thrown  into 
prison,  where  ho  languishe<l  in  close  confine- 
ment for  many  montlis.  Released  in  1800  on 
condition  that  he  would  quit  the  Neapolitan 
territory,  lie  repaired  to  Venice,  where  he  died 
the  following  year,  in  consequence,  it  is  said, 
of  the  treatment  to  which  he  had  been  sub- 
jected. This  however  may  be  doubted,  as  dur- 
ing his  residence  in  Venice  ho  brought  <»ut  his 
opera  V imjirudente  fortvnato^  and  hail  j»artly 
comi>osed  another  called  ArUmma  at  the  time 
of  his  death.  Among  his  works  are  09  operas, 
4  oratorios,  3  cantatas,  2  requiems,  and  a  mass, 
beside  nuich  miscellaneous  sacred  nmsic.  and 
600  detached  ]>ieces  composed  during  his  resi- 
dence at  St.  Petersburg. 

CIMIiRI,  a  warlike  and  savage  people  of  an- 
tiquity, appear  first,  in  the  history  of  the  Ro- 
mans, in  the  year  113  B.  C.  Together  with  the 
Teutons,  they  left  their  uIkmIcs  in  X.  W.  (ler- 
many  in  numberless  crowds,  with  tlieir  fam- 
ilies, wagons,  and  cattle,  attacked  their  western 
neighbors,  were  repulsed,  and,  turning  their 
arms  southward,  crossed  the  eastern  Al[)s  and 
entered  Illyricum,  then  recently  made  a  Roman 
province.    Their  original  abode  is  not  known. 


Some  of  the  later  historians  sappoM 
Germans,  like  the  Teutons,  and  ink 
the  sliores  of  the  North  sea;  so  ( 
and  Pliny,  who  gave  the  name  ui 
Cimhriea  to  tlie  northern  i>art  of  i 
land.  Others,  like  Sallust.  bupiose 
Gauls;  (ireek  writers  connect  tiiei 
history  with  tho!>e  of  the  Scythian  ( 
the  Crimean  peninsula ;  some  niodier 
g:u*d  them  ils  Celts  and  relatives  of 
in  England.  (See  Celt.s,  Ci 
The  consul  Papirius  Carbo  firM  u 
the  field  near  Noreia,  in  Styria;  t 
the  huge  barbarians  and  tlieir  nui 
whelmed  the  Romans,  and  their  < 
spread  terror  all  around.  They 
easily  penetrated  into  Italy,  but  th 
take  their  course  westward,  pasM 
Rhine,  and  pillaged  Gaul.  Anoth 
army  sent  thither  was  also  n*uted 
their  ofier  of  alliance  and  request  uf  la 
jected  by  the  Romans.  Tlieir  new  all 
vetians,  defeated  the  ('i)n>id  L«»ngin 
in  the  battle,  while  his  legate  w:ui  n 
chief  Ixxly  of  the  inva^lers.  They 
in  the  direction  of  Italy,  rn iwds  of 
ing  them,  and  near  tho  Iihone  2  ot) 
armies  were  defeat e<l  and  their  « 
The  way  to  Italy  was  open;  terro; 
Rome.  It  then  happened,  fiir  the 
that  city,  that  no  ean<li(lato  for  th« 
appeared.  Rut  the  Ciinbri  happi] 
other  way,  passed  the  Pyrenees,  an 
Spain  for  a  couple  of  years;  and  be) 
turned,  the  victor  of  Jugurtlin,  Man 
regard e<l  then  as  the  hu^t  ho|ic  of 
3  times  successively  elect e<l  con^^al 
anny,  with  which  he  advamx'd  ir 
meet  the  approaching  Teutons,  whi 
consul,  Catulus,  opptisid  the  Cimbi 
arately  pa«<ed  the  Alps  and  awoitec 
in  the  valleys  of  Italy.  Marius  in  a  1 
busted  several  days  at  Aqnse  .Sext 
Provence),  routed  (102;  the  Teiitoni 
allies  the  Ambrones,  with  inimen» 
and  hastened  to  the  aid  (»f  hl^  lei 
colleague  in  Italy.  The  terrible 
pa*>sed  the  Rhictian  Alps,  gliding  d< 
said,  on  their  shields,  had  turned  lb 
the  Adige  to  pass  its  valley  more 
compelled  the  legions  of  Catulus 
Marius  fought  a  battle  (lt»U  ^n  t 
fields,  near  Vemna.  The  battle  f 
barbarians  formed  an  inimeUH*  f*\ 
with  their  shields,  linketl  t(»gether  i 
they  were  anned  with  helmet*,  A 
8|>ears,  and  had  ]o,(.iOO  hors^*;  Ur 
formidable.  But  the  torriil  clima 
the  sun  and  the  dust,  and  the  tai:tic 
mans,  led  by  Marius,  Catulus,  and 
came  them;'  they  were  not  only  d 
exterminated:  140,0<)0  men  were 
their  w<jmen  fiercely  detended  tl 
an<l  carts,  which  formed  a  kiud  of  ! 
When  further  resi>taneo  U-caine 
they  killed  their  children,  and  then 
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t  T  ti  of  the  Ohnbrio  luUkm 

~      ram,  aDentioiied  bjr  Cffisar  as  in- 
.  and  by  Taoitoa,  who  speaks 
>rio  to  Angnstus. 

ERl^  auv        0  race  of  extreme  anti- 
Doerning  wuvm  there  are  numerous 
of  more  or  less  fusibility,  but  con- 
nothing  has  been  established  that 
approach  to  certainty  or  troth. 
u  uaye  been  first  known  or  heard  of 
r,  and  on  the  shores  of  the  Black 
V      » straits  of  Yenikale,  between  the 
And  and  the  Taorio  Oheraonese,  or 
I        eariy  designated  as  the  Cimme- 
.    According  to  Herodotns,  they 
ih>m  their  abodes  in  the  Orlmea 
iiians,  entered  Asia  Minor  by  mi- 
*  the  shores  of  the  Euxine  to  the 
TV       d  it  daring  the  reign  of  Ardys^ 
•  ui  Gyges,  king  of  Lydia,  699  B.  0» 
[«mained  there  nntil  the  times  of 
—4  Oyazares,  610  B.  0.,  when  they 
expelled,  or  were  succeeded  by  a 
at  that  period,  when  both  were 
a|      ler.    (See  Cbltjc,  Cimbbi,  Go- 

L  Father  of  Mil  tiades,  was  banished 
M  by  Pisistratus,  and  during  his  ex- 
riot  races  at  the  Olympic  games, 
m  of  the  second  triumph  he  al- 
;os  to  be  proclaimed  victor,  and 
■A  uermiBsion  to  return  to  his  nadve 
after  hb  8d  victory  he  was  fusas- 
'  urucnrement  of  the  sons  of  Pisistratua 
t>ns  Athenian  general  and  states- 
>  auont  610  B.  0.,  died  449.    He  was 
of  Miltiades,  and  grandson  of  the  pre- 
lis  mother  was  Uegesipyle,  the  daugh- 
(oms,  a  Thracian  king.     He  is  said  to 
fried  his  half  sbter  Elpinice,  but  as 
o  other  instance  of  such  a  marriage  in 
history,  the  truth  of  this  assertion 
doubted.    Diodorus  says,  that  on  the 
hb  &ther,  in  order  to  obtain  the  pfr- 
rpse  for  burial,  lio  took  his  &ther's 
prison  as  guarantee  for  the  payment 
if  50  talents  inflicted  on  Miltiades;  but 
oritaes  state  that  the  imprisonment 
dsory,  as  the  debt  descended  to  the 
Atlienian  law.    According  to  Oor- 
Mua»  he  obtained  his  liberation  by  the 
a  man  of  low  birth,  but  of  great 
uv  liesired  to  marry  Elpinice,  and 
» iwy  the  debt  of  Cimon  if  the  latter 
her  away,  and  consent  to  her  nup- 
himself.    Gimon   at  first  rejected 
liosals,  but  afterward  yielded  to  the 
ntreaties  of  his  sbter.     At  the  battle 
(480)  he  distingubhcd  himself,  and 
me  regard  of  Aristides,  who  recognized 
.  of  Miltiades  natural  and  adventitious 
!•  which  might  redound  to  the  future 
the  conservative  party  of  Athens,  and 
inoe  the  influence  of  Themistodea. 
and  Arbtides  were  placed  at  the 
Athenian  contingent  to  the  Greek 


naral  armament^  under  the  anpreme  oommand 
of  Pansaniaa,  the  Bpsxtan  regent,    lliey  to 
ingratiated    themselves  with  tne  oonMerate 
Oreeks,  that  on  the  disgrace  of  Pansanias,  the 
supreme  oommand  was  transferred  to  Arbtides 
and  Oimon,  and  the  hegemony  of  Greece  passed 
thereby  from  Sparta  to  Athena.    Hb  first  nse 
of  hb  newly  acquired  power  was  to  destroy  the 
Persian  garrison  of  ]&on  at  the  month  of  the 
Strymon,  to  capture  Amphipolis^  and  to  open 
that  whole  country  to  Athenian  colomzaaon. 
In  476  Gimon  expelled  from  the  island  of  Soyros 
the  Dolopian  pirates,  and  phmted  an  Athenlwi 
oolony  in  their  place.  Hb  next  feat  of  arms  waa 
to  reduoe  Oarystus,  a  dty  of  Enbcs^  and  th^ 
isbndofNaxos.  These  vicioriea  gave  him  great 
infiuenoe  in  Athenian  politiofiL  inuoh  he  threw 
into  the  scale  of  the  aristooratio  or  conservafive 
party,  of  which  Aristides  was  the  head.    He 
contributed  to  the  banishment  of  Thembtooka, 
the  leader  of  the  opposite  party.    In  466  Hb 
won  2  decisive  land  and  sea  Mttles  over  the 
Persians  at  the  river  Enry  medon,  on  the  S.  coast 
of  Asia  Minor,  when  200  Pendan  ahipsi  ont  of 
a  total  of  8IK),  were  captured.    Before  ni^t- 
fall  he  defeated  a  retofbroement  of  80  Pho»- 
nician  ships.    According  to  Platardb,  these  vio- 
tories  were  followed  by  a  treaty  oi  peace,  con- 
cluded by  the  Persian  monarch,  and  contain- 
ing  the  moat  humiliating  oonditiona,  but  ^ 
hbtorian  Gallbthenes  dilutes  the  statement 
Thui^dides  b  silent  upon  the  snbiect,  and 
some  modem  historians  deny  it  alumther. 
These  snooesses,  and  the  death  of  Aristi£fl^  left 
Gimon  without  a  rival  at  Athens.    Thasos  re- 
volted in  465,  and  was  reduced  to  obedience  by 
Gimon  2  years  afterward.  Two  events  occurred 
about  thb  time  which  brought  about  the  tempo- 
rary downfall  of  Gimon.  The  Athenian  colonists 
on  the  Strymon  and  tiie  Ghersonese  were  de- 
stroyed by  the  Macedonians  and  the  Thracians. 
Gimon  was  brought  to  trial  for  not  avenging 
this  injury  after  the  suljection  of  Thasos ;  he 
was  accused  of  having  accepted  bribes  from 
Alexander,  king  of  Macedonia.    Pericles  was 
one  of  the  prosecutors,  but  Gimon  was  ac- 
quitted.   While  these  events  were  occurring| 
an  insurrection  of  helots  took  place  at  Sparta. 
Gimon,  who  admired  the  Spartans,  persuaded 
the  Atheniahs  to  send  an  army  to  the  aid  of 
their  rivab.  The  Spartans  insultingly  dbmissed 
the  aid  so  generously  offered,  and  the  resent- 
ment of  the  Athenians  naturally  recoiled  upon 
Gimon,  who  stood  responsible  for  fho  original 
movement    Hb  ruin  was  completed  by  hb  op- 
position to  the  democraUc  party  on  the  ques- 
tion of  curtailing  the  power  and  jurisdicdon  of 
the  areopagus.    Upon  the  victory  of  the  popu- 
lar party,  under  the  lead  of  Pericles  and  Ephi- 
altes,  Gimon  was  ostracized  about  459.    In  457  a 
Lac^emonian  army,  posted  at  Tanagra,  threat^ 
ened  Attica.    It  professed  friendly  feelings  to- 
ward the  arbtocratical  party  of  Athens,  and 
hostility  only  to  the  then  dominant  democracy. 
Gimon,  though  an  exile,  begged  to  bo  allowed 
to  fight  in  hb  tribe  in  defianoe  of  hb  country ; 
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the  Athenians,  suspicious  of  treachery,  refused 
permission.  Cimon  then  besotiglit  his  friends 
and  retainers,  as  tliey  valued  h'lA  eharacterf  to 
do  their  duty.  These  fricnils  carried  Cimon's 
panoply  to  the  field  of  Tanagra,  and  fell  around* 
it  to  the  last  man;  the  Athenians  were  utterly 
defeated.  In  454,  after  5  years  of  exile,  he  wha 
recalled  at  the  instance  of  his  great  antagonist, 
Pericles.  lie  was  employed  in  effecting  the  5 
years'  truce  with  Sparta,  460  IJ.  C.  The  next 
year  he  was  intrusted  with  an  tjxpedition  of  200 
8hij)s  to  avenge  on  the  Persian  empire  the  dis- 
asters the  Athenians  hml  lately  suffered  in 
Egypt.  While  besieging  Citinm,  a  town  on  the 
S.  coast  of  Cyprus,  he  fell  a  victim  either  to  dis- 
ease or  a  wound.  His  lieutenants,  while  carry- 
ing his  remains  back  to  Athenfs  fell  in  with  and 
defeated  a  fleet  of  Cilician  and  Phoenician  gal- 
leys, and  at  the  same  time  beat  the  Cyprians  on 
land.  Cimon  was  buried  in  Athens,  and  his 
tomb  was  visible  there  in  the  time  of  Plutarch 
(A.  D.  100).  He  left  8  sons.  His  loss  was  a 
public  calamity  for  Athens.  The  democratic 
party,  which  he  had  so  strenuously  t)pi)osed, 
gained  soon  after  his  death  the  upper  hand, 
and  accelerated  the  ruin  of  the  count r}'.  In 
his  private  life  he  is  spoken  of  by  the  ancients 
as  tlio  typo  of  generosity,  frankness,  and  aflabili- 
ty.  After  the  recovery  oif  his  patrimony,  he  kept 
a  free  table  for  all  citizens  of  his  district.  Ho 
distributed  alms  in  public  witli  prodigality.  At 
his  own  exj)ense  he  laid  the  foundation  of  the 
long  walls  which  joined  the  Pineus  to  the  city. 
Ho  beautified  his  private  grounds,  and  threw 
them  open  to  the  public,  who  were  allowed  to 
pluck  tho  fruit  and  flowers.  He  bequeathe*!  to 
the  Athenians  a  pleasure  ground  in  the  Cera- 
micus,  which  afterward  became  the  seat  of 
the  famous  academy  of  Plato.  HI.  CiMoy  of 
CLEONiE,  a  renowned  painter  of  the  middle  of 
the  5th  century  B.  C,  whom  Pliny  considered 
to  have  been  the  inventor  of  catagrnpha^  or 
drawing  in  perspective. 

CIXALOA.    See  Sixaloa. 

CIXCHONA,  Peruvian  or  Jesuit's  bark, 
name<l  in  honor  of  the  countess  of  Cinclion, 
the  wife  of  the  viceroy  of  Peru,  who  is  said  to 
have  first  carried  the  bark  to  Europe,  where 
Blie  used  it  successfully  in  the  euro  of  intermit- 
tent fever  about  1640.  Soon  after  its  introduc- 
tion into  Spain,  the  Jesuits  bejjran  to  receive  it 
from  their  brethren  in  Peru,  and  through  them 
it  was  spread  over  Europe,  in  consequence  of 
which  it  was  called  Jesuit's  bark.  It  is  the 
dried  bark  of  many  species  of  the  genus  cin- 
cliona,  all  belonging  to  the  natural  onler 
cinrhonac^cf.  Tlio  most  esteemed  are  €,  mi- 
trantha  and  C.  Condaminea.  In  Brazil  tho 
remigan  are  si)ecies  of  great  importance;  and 
in  French  Guiana  the  Portl/tndia  hcxandra 
produces  a  bark  of  properties  analogous  to  those 
of  cinchona.  Many  other  species  are  found  in 
difft-rent  countries  of  similar  character.  Until 
very  recently,  it  has  been  imix>ssible  to  de- 
termine with  accuracy  from  which  Pi>ecie8 
of  cinchonft   tho  different  varieties  of  bark 


were  obtained,  bat  laio  Xnn 
the    aid    of   chemistry    have    uinnr 
light   upon   this   subject,    thcrairh 
yet  remains  to  be  learned.     It  1 
tained  tliat  the  most  powerful  rciu 
in  these  barks  is  an  alkaloidal  sabstA 
in  the  best  quality  is  called  quinine,  tlw 
are  less  valued  containing;  a  snialkr  n 
of  this  and  more  of  an  inferior  alkaJoid 
nine.    In  an  inferior  variety  still,  the 
sometimes  gives  place  to  a  siinilar  i 
aricioe.    For  more  than  a  century 
vian  bark  came  into  use,  it  was  snppuv 
ist  only  in  Loxa  in  the  ancient  kini 
Quito,  and  in  a  few  neighl>oring  local 
in  the  year  1753  it  was  disco vervd  li 
other  places  of  a  corresponding  tlovj 
Loxa  nlK)ve  the  sea.    Little  ad v ant 
ever,  resulted  from  this ;  but  some  20  >« 
under  the  patronage  of  tho  Spanish 
ment,  researches  were  made  in  New  i 
which    resulted   in  the   discovery  of 
species  of  cinchona.    At  a  subsMnen 
supplies  of  the  bark  were  obtained  fin 
sources,  which  are  now  shipped  from 
the  SfMitli  American  i)orts,  inclndimrao 
in  the  Caribbean  sea.     Considerable 
experience  are  necessary  in  cullectinc  w 
to  select  those  most  valuable,  and  to  k 
proper  age  at  which  a  branch  shcmid  1 
ticated.    Tlie  bark  is  collected  lietwt 
and  November.    The  tree  is  u>uallT  c 
and  then  stripped,  which  is  the  m«vst  i 
cal  plan,  as  fresh  shoots  s]>ring  u]>  fr 
roots.     But  the  Indians,  to    save   uv 
the  trouble,  oflen  strip  the  bark  entir 
the  tree  while  it  1%  standiiiir,  thus  d* 
altogether.    The  cinchona  torests  ai 
of  such  vast  extent,  embracing  over  . 
tude,  and  growing  upon  a  soil  which 
appropriated  to  agricultural  puriHiseft,  u 
is  little  danger  of  their  entire  extinctic 
bark  nmst  be  *  dried  quickly  or  it  deti 
This  is  effected  by  ex]>osinir  it  in  lo 
place  to  the  sun.    The  time  required 
purpose  depends  on  tho  thickness  of  1 
and  the  age  of  the  bnmch  frviw  wide 
taken.     In  medicine  it  is  much  used  M 
particularly  in  the  fonns  of  quinine  anc 
nine.     It  is  valuable  in  cases  (»f  inu 
fever,  neuralgia,  lK»opinp-coup]i,  ttr.    1 
extremely  bitter  taste,  as  haw  also  tl 
and  flowers.     The  bark  of  tlio  riwil  j 
the  same  virtnes  as  that  of  the  tmnk.* 
vear  ending  Juno  80,  lsr>7, 1>32.S40 
iVruvian  and  Quilla  barks  were  imf«f 
the  Tnited  States,  valued  at  i|XS6.262,  \ 
4n,3(»5  lbs.,  valued  at  <;32.CSo,  were  rei 
The  value  of  Peruvimi  Imrk  ini|Kirt«<l  ii 
land  in  lf(56  was  £ail.^Cl,  and  of  the 
£110.095. 

CINCINNATI,  the  chief  city  of 
of  Ohio,   capital  of  Hamilton  co.,  ti 
populous  in  the  Ohio  valley,  and  al 
the  5th   in  magnitude  of  the  United 
is  situated  in  kt.  89*"  C  N.,  and  long. 
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o  the  Ohio  river,  And  to  the 
/lUey.    The  site  of  the  city 
le  to  commeroe,  comforti 
a  natural  phU»aQ,  throng 
imntheS.£.totheS.  W. 
7  A«  uL  in  drcamferenoe)  and  is 
uvrtver  into  nearly  eqaal  parts.   On 
•  Gindnnati,  and  on  the  south  are 
n  Newport,  separated  by  the  Lick- 
ihis  ffreat  plain  is  entirely  sorronnd- 
NX)  feet  in  height,  forming  one  of 
intlflil  natonu  amphitheatres  to 
where  on  the  continent,  from 
T  be  seen  the  splendid  pano- 
below,  with  the  winding 
and  barges,  and  incessant 
iwuar  its  shores.     No  other  large 
Ti      1      tes  affords  snch  a  variety 
u      .    Its  site  is  one  which 
1       e  viiosen  for  its  beanty,  and 
ui        for  the  utmost  facilities  of 
fffcwr,  and  of  drainage.    On  this 
ma  of  the  most  populous  and  pros- 
America,  concentrating  in  it- 
is  of  a  ffreat  extent  of  coun- 
ixtring  the  raw  materials  of 
to  be  again  distribnted  through 
J       result  of  such  immense  re- 
h        a  rapid  growth  in  wealtii 
which  will  be  best  exhibited 
of  the  city.    The  increase  of 
-  iwen  as  follows:  In  1800,  400; 
9,602;  1880,24,851;  1840, 
Aiu,486;   1858,  200,000.    This 
iwth  to  200,000  inhabitants  in 
passes  that  of  any  other  city 
I  of  time,  was  first  setUed  by 
_  ja  1788,     It  was  laid  out  by 
New  Jersey,  under  the  patent 
Symmes  to  what  is  called  the 
The  town  was  first  survey- 
by  Ool.  Ludlow,  and  its  plan 
of  Philadelphia,  with  rectan- 
losing  blocks  of  convenient 
on  which  it  is  built  is  com- 
Ins,  the  1st  50  feet  above  low 
i«ver,  and  the  2d  50  feet  higher, 
ffton,  which  was  the  original  nu- 
bnildings,  stood  on  the  east  side, 
ite  tne  mouth  of  Licking  river,  and 
oi  the  bank  dividing  tliese  plains. 
4  Oiodnnati  was  mainly  built  be- 
,  and  on  the  river  bank,  and  was 
r  several  years  of  frame  and  log 
b  was  the  Cincinnati  of  1800,  a 
nnpromising  village  on  the 
^iiiv,  amid  an  uncultivated  wilder- 
eace  which  followed  Wayne's  vio-> 
battie  of  the  Fallen  Timbers,  gave 
rity  to  the  Miami  country.    Then 
growth  of  Cincinnati.     In  a  few 
la,  churches,  banks,  and  factories 
business  city  soon  filled  the  lower 
Iwellings  arose  on  the  upper ;  then 
ed  them  out ;  and  for  several  years 
ji  of  the  busy  citizens  have  been 
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gradually  elimbiDg  the  hfflsidei,  andfilling  ^b» 
littie  yalleya  of  creeks,  on  the  east  and  west; 
while  on  the  hilltops,  and  ftrbaok  intheoonn- 
tiy,  are  beantifhl  rural  viUagea,  whioh  in  time 
will  be  oonneoted  witii  the  city,  and  form  to- 
gjrther  the  metropolis  of  the  Ohio  valley.—- 
The  first  great  step  in  the  progress  of  the  town 
was,  donbtkes,  the  improvement  of  navigatiom 
To  form  an  idea  of  this,  we  must  go  back  to 
17iN),  when  the  emiffranta  to  the  west  were 
seen  descending  the  Ohio  in  what  were  called 
ariu.  or  fiat-boots,  fired  into  from  either  shwe 
by  thelndian%  requiring  weeks  of  time  to'  ao« 
oompliah  the  voyage  from  Fort  Dn  QoeoM 
(Pittsborg)  to  the  Sols  of  the  Ohio,  and  land- 
ing amid  enemies,  in  the  dark  forests  of  the 
Ohb.  Such  was  the  first  mode  of  navigation. 
In  1794,  a  line  of  two  keel  boats  (boata  with 
keels  ao^  pushed  by  poles),  with  bullet-proaf 
ooveia  and  pcnrt-holes^  provided  with  cannoo 
and  small  ann,  was  established  between  Ohi- 
oinnati  and  Pittaburs,  making  the  trip  onoe  in 
4  weeks.  The  keel  boat  was  the  best  and  most 
oomfortable  boat  for  navigation  on  the  Ohio^ 
and  this  with  the  fiat-boat  were  the  sole  meani 
of  conveyance  on  tlie  waters  of  the  Ohio  and 
lOssissippL  In  1811  the  first  steamboat  waa 
hamohed  in  the  West,  and  in  .1816  the  first 
steamboat  was  built  in  Cincinnati  The  steam- 
boat changed  the  whelLb  kind  and  oharaoter 
of  navigation .  <m  the  Ohio.  Cincinnati  at 
once  b^an  to  build  steamboats,  and  to  trade 
with  the  most  distant  parts  of  the  Ifissis- 
sippi  valley.  She  became  the  mart  of  a  vast 
commerce,  and  th»  centre  of  an  immense  tran- 
sit The  voyage  to  distant  places  was  made 
in  only  as  many  days  as  it  had  taken  weeks ;  and 
suddenly  80,000  m.  of  river  coast  opened  to  her 
a  commerce  and  traffic  aa  extensive  as  if  sht 
had  been  placed  on  the  shores  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean or  the  Pacific.  New  Orleans,  at  1,500 
m.  distance,  and  the  tributaries  of  the  Missouri 
at  thousands,  were  as  accessible  to  her  as  Rome 
was  to  ancient  Alexandria.  She  became  the 
point  for  the  receipt,  distribution,  and  transship* 
ment  of  the  immense  surplus  products  of  the 
great  region  to  which  she  was  a  centre.  The 
actual  roHilts  of  this  on  the  eommeroe  of  the 
city  may  be  exhibited  in  the  statistica  of  navi- 
gation. Shice  1816,  the  number  of  steamboats 
built  in  CindnnAti  has  reaohed  nearly  1,000^ 
being  |  of  the  whole  number  built  in  the 
Uxuted  States.  The  following  are  the  arrivaia, 
departures,  and  tonnage  of  steam  vessels  aft 
Cincinnati  in  1857:  Boats  built,  88,  tonnage 
9,500;  separate  steamers  arrived,  857,  tonnage 
87,458;  arrivals,  8,600;  departures,  8,500.  The 
average  capacity  of  these  boats  is  250  tons. 
If  they  were  aU  full,  they  must  have  carried 
2,000,000  tons,  the  actual  being  much  greater 
than  the  measured  tonnage:  and  if  flour  be 
taken  as  the  standard  of  value,  the  river  im- 
ports and  exports  of  Cincinnati  must  have 
reaohed  $100,000,000.  Some  allowance  must 
be  made  for  deficient  cargoes,  which  is,  however, 
far  more  than  counterbalanced   by  the  land 
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carriof^s  of  articles  'which  never  toucli  tlic  riv-  000 ;  tlie  manufactnre  of  clothing  to 

er.    The  exports  and  imports  of  tiio  city  arc  01)0,000 ;  the  iiianufacturc  of  furoi 

very  nearly  ascertained  by  tlio  tul)les  of  the  $4,000,000;  the  maiiufactiire,  or 

chamber  of  c^nninerce,  which  give  the  unioimt  and  manufacture  of  dnmejitic  liquun 

of  oil  the  leading  articles.    Tiio  result  is,  im-  000.  (See Catawda  Wine  >  Thveno 

ports,  $80,0U0,(JUU ;  export^  $7U,O0U,UO0.     The  tity  of  630,000  barrels  of  whiskiv  vi 

leading  articles  of  import  are  coffee,  sugar,  mo-  year  at  Cincinnati,  :ind  a  pnipurtiana 

ksses,  merchandise,  and  iron.    The  princi])al  alcohoh    The  agirregate  wile  of  all 

exports  arc  meals,  oils,  candles,  soa]>,  furniture,  uuor  reached  $U,UOU,OUU.   bince  whi 

liquor,   flour,   and    manufo^'tures    of  dillerent  from  grain,  and  iron  is  priMlucvd  in 

kinds. — In  the  cxi)orts  the  greatest  part  of  the  is  evident  that  the  manufactures  ul 

value  and  protit  is  made  up   of  indu>try  and  arise  directly  fn>m  the  natural   pr 

skill,  by  which  the  raw  producLs  of  tlie  Ci>un-  are  likely  to  incre:ise  with  the  devc 

try  have  been  converted  into  marketable  mer-  the  country  an<l  the  demand  for  t 

clmndise.     Accordingly,  we  find  nianufactures  of   art. —  Immediately   connected 

to  be  one  of  tlio  great,  if  not  the  greatest,  sub-  merce  and  manufactures,  and  agric 

jects  of  interest  in  Cincinnati.     The  raw  mate-  duction,  are  the  lines  of  transit  ani 

rial  and  facilities  lor  this  pur[>ose  are  very  abun-  of  locomotion.     Uf  tlie  navi:nition  i 

dnnt,  and  almost  unetpialled.     Above,  on  the  we  have  spoken ;  but  the  enterprl 

Ohio  river,  are  exiiaustloss  befls  of  iron,  coal,  of  Cincinnati  soon  saw  that  some 

and  sidt;  and  such  is  the  eitseof  trans[>ortation  than  mere  mud  roads  was  Ui.ce£«fl 

that  coal  an.l  iron  are  cheaper  at  Cincinnati  .  mit    the   products    of    their    luboi 

than  in  any  other  of  the  great  cities  of  the  union,  wide  expanse  of  the  interior,  whk 

Hence,  the  business  of  nnmufucturing  rapidly  garded  its  a  legitimate  field  fur  their 

rose    to   importance,  and   tho   prosperous  de-  but  through  which  no  ht  earn  boat  c 

Teloi)ment  of  industry  has  proved  one  of  tho  As  the  first  einignmts  de>cended  1 

main  sources  of  growth  and  [>rofit  to  this  city,  fiat-boats,  ho  the  first  otti-mpt  to  g 

Including  the  results  of  mechanical  labor,  llio  over  the  Alleghanics   was   with    j 

following  is  an  aggregate  view  of  industrial  de-  Even  iron  and  salt  were  t!jU'<  carri' 

velopment  in  Cincinnati,  from  1826  to  IboS:  lonely  mountains  to  a  land    tiher 

No...rf-itAbii>hiiMBU.  No.«fiiBniu.    vaiuMofprA.ia'-iA.  Hidt  wcro  US  abuiidaut  in  the  earth 

i:ill;:;;::::;;..S;i       ^      \^:^  "" »''« """-'"ir-    V?"fr' •'""',''**' 

iN-Si) 8.%V)  .s.M,(Kjs  w.iMj,:i:4  Toails  hoou  lollowcd  ui  tlieir  order ; 

1^1 &,'H>o  so^mw  &«!tv)',uuo  ample  was  ft »llowe«l  to  a  certain  ej 

Among  the>e  nuiuufacturing establishments,  the  neighboring  states  of  Indiana  and 

most  conspicuous  are  those  for  the  curing  of  ani-  Thus  Cincinnati  became  a  great  ceni 

mal  meats,  the  manufacture  of  clothing,  of  fund-  of  commeroe,  manunictures  and  pro 

ture,  and  of  iron.     In  the  curing  of  meats  (espo-  of  ](»ng  lines  of  intercomnni2:ii-atioa  < 

cially  the  pnKlucts  of  the  hog),  and  the  minor  distant  regitms  of  the  country.  Aeon, 

products  made  from  them,  Cincinnati  has  Inng  ing(.'incinnati  with  iron  ware  or  sugu 

been  famous,  and  time  has  not  diminished  either  it  to  the  slKtresuf  Like  Erie  or  the  low 

the  amount  or  importance  of  this  businos.    Tho  a  steamboat  leaving  the  wharf  may  c 

nund)er  of  merchantable   hogs   brought    into  niture  to  Kansas,  to  Arkan'<:is.  ur  to 

Cincinnati  in  the  last  10  vears  was:   In  1S40,  The  traveller  who  leaves  in  the  m 

410,000;   ISoO,  89:3,000;  1851,334,000;  lbo2,  in  one  day  be  borne  by  the  h"-onio 

352,000;    18,W,  afi;),000;  1854,  421, OtHj;  1855,  the  Mississippi,  or  in 'two  da\!.  to 

855,000;   l85i3,  4o5,()00;   1857,  344.500;  1858,  of  New  England.     Tho  bahs  of  i 

425.000.     Tliis  averages  nearly  4ou,000  i>er  an-  move  with   rapi«lity  over   thcM?  v^ 

num.  while  iu  the  previous  10  years  the  average  road,  and  Cincinnati  pr«>«lueis  thii9 

was  but  little  more  than  half  this.    The  growth  lines  of  radiation  thnm^rh  the  whol 

and  protit  of  this  business  de|>ond  upon  the  skill  Including  those  lines  wiiieh  come  inti. 

and  minute  economy  which  has  been  obtaine<l  at  the  city,  and  are  in  fact  indviH.-ndent 

Cincinnati  by  the  long  experience  of  its  provision  ace  1)  nmin  lines  of  railroad  leading  int 

merchants.     The  hogs  brought  intt»  Cincinnati  from  &s  many  dillerent  ]Miint^  of  thee 

weigh  85,00<),(M)0  Ihs.,  all  parts  of  which  are  ccn-  comprising,  before  they  reach  tlieir  i> 

verted  into  moats,  «ii is,  candles,  Miap,  and  various  mini,  more  than  8.00O  m.  of  ruail. 

manufactures.     Including  the  ini]>orts  into  Cin-  their  connections,  there  are  more  ths 

cinnati  of  manufactured  meats  for  re-distribution,  of  railroad  leading  directly  to  and  thn. 

thefoIh»wingi>thea^'i;re;rate  value  of  the  exports  nati.   Thoeasternline^connect  with* 

of  various  art  id, s  umvW'  from  the  hog,  viz. :  IN  irk  over  tho  mountains  to  tho    Atlantii' 

and  bacon.  $«i.470,»;'Jl :  lard,  $1,282,453;  lard  oil,  n«»rtliern,  with  all  the  town-*  of  th« 

$1,817,4M»;  caiulUs  ^^1, 334,1*72;  soap,  ii2os,94u.  western,  with  St.I-nui*  and  ilie Mij*i 

Total  pritductNiif  the  h<»g,  $1 1.120,4t>(L  Tliustiio  the  H>uthern,  with  the  interior  of  K 

single  eX]>ort  of  the  prodiirts  of  the  hog  from  Cin-  be   coutinueil,    by    road »  already    c 

cinnati  exceeds  jJill.(MM),(»uo.  The  manufacture  of  to  Knoxville  and  Na-hvihe,  Tenn. 

iron  in  all  ith  branches  amounts  to  about  $G,000,-  owns  property   to   thu  extent  of 
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Tbe  anBoal 

.—      I  ptsjiML  aod 

PI      4ir  i^         ftd  has  hma 

9        u        boou  atieomiMuiied  bj 
wiwini  ftuu  -MviMuwes  of  fooial,  religioiu^ 
a        1  ]       found  ia  our  American 
«       i        rwi  oharohes  of  all  Ohriatian 
w      Sondaj  aehools  and  chari- 
wuwiia,  ^ord  full  opportnnity  for 
»  vonhip  and  onltare.    For  education, 
1  DT  L  there  are  1  law 

■.  i       iMOi        I      n      6  medical  achoola, 
1  joviod,  a  oolleffes,  8  female 

D  V      wo  jemlnariee^  and  many  semi* 
bvj»;  beaide  tlie  great  system  of 
oliu  w    3h  are  sapposed  by  many  to 
A>  tin       of  any  dty  in  the  country. 
J  i>e  traced  back  to  the  ea^ 
Id  by  the  national  government 
H      <^b  of  education.    Encouraged  by 
I,  the  state  provided  an  ample  rev* 
0f      ation,  for  their  increase  and  con- 
u    xhe  city  of  Cincinnati  gladlji  ao- 
tbese  lesal  provisions,  and  has  been 
[       e  with  them  large  endowments  for 
b«       athed  by  private  dtizena. 
9jwd      %M.  public  schools  has  grown 
■  a  larKv  institution,  containing  ail  the 
of  a  uberal  wad  extensive  education, 
statistics  of  the  public  schools 
tWB :  High  schools,  2 ;  intermediate 
■I »    primary  schools,  13.    Enrolled  pu- 
ll      ;  in  high  schools,  884;  in  inter* 
Bcooola,  1,197;  in  primary  schools, 
>%  Teachers,  261.    The  course  of  educa- 
te all  grades  of  advancement  from 
nfant  school  to  that  of  the  classical 
Au  addition  to  these  schools,  the  Oatho- 
diools  contain  about  4,000  pupils,  and 
er  are  in  the  private  schools  and 
yre  meutioned.    In  the  aggregate, 
lias  about  25,000  youth  annually  in 
«"      M  education,  or  about  i  part  of  the 
filiation.    The  attendance  of  all  this 
r  18  not  uniform  and  regular ;  but  this  is 
)ortion  of  those  who,  in  some  part  of 
r.  (     oy  the  benefits  of  education.    The 
^y  elements  of  Oincinnati  are  such 
m  I       rally  found  in  large  towns :  lectures, 
p     idicals,  and  the  society  of  a  large 
IT  uf  «uacated  and  active-minded  persons. 
"*«muitile  library  association  has  a  library 
volumes;  the  Lane  seminary  library, 
Toluines;    the  public   school  library, 
volumes.    The  press  of  Cincinnati  is 
led  uf  8  daily  newspapers  (8  in  GermanX 
»  (6  in  Grerman),  and  15  monthlies. 
"^         ti  is,  in  genend,  well  built,  and  is 
uudergoing   a   tj^ansformation,  which 
probably  result  in  a  beautiful  and  mag- 
citv.     The  new  building  material  used 
«  tures  which  supplant  the  old  ones, 

■«xnij  sandstone  of  even  hue,  and  with- 
^pare  or  gloom,  presenting  a  neat  and  pleas- 
^  upect  These  new  structures  are  rapid- 
vriaog,  and  the  town  is  gradually  asoend- 


ing  th0  hSJikf  ft«m  wboia  lopa  haiidaoma  tU- 
las  alraa^j  mk  .doini  oa  the  bridbt  panonma 
below.  uthlaprooaMaboiildooiinnDe^theam* 
phitheatre  on  the  plain  will  be  fiUed  with  bnai- 
neaa,  the  hiUacrowned  with  q>lendid  atmctorea, 
and  the  whole  be  not  improperly  called  by  its 
early  name,  the  Queen  of  the  West. 

CINOIKNATI,  SoooETT  of  thk,  an  associatiim 
formed  after  the  peace  of  1788,  originally  com- 
posed of  officers  of  the  American  revolntionary 
army,  and  continued  in  their  kinsmen  and  rep- 
resentatives. The  revolution  having  been  ac- 
complished, thb  sodety  was  instituted  as  a  mon- 
nment  of  the  memorable  occasion.  Its  purpose 
was  to  cherish  and  perpetuate  the  mutual  l»al- 
in^  of  patriotism,  benevolence,  and  brotherly 
friendship  created  by  a  common  experience  of 
the  hardships  encountered  in  achieving  the 
freedom  of  theur  country,  and  establishing  ita 
rank  among  the  nations  of  the  earth.  The 
movement,  though  chiefly  conmiemorative,  was 
not  unmixed  wiui  motives  of  prudence  and  pdl- 
icv,  was  in  unison  with  the  spontaneons  feeling 
of  the  army  at  the  moment  of  its  dissolntion, 
and  was  conducted  and  controlled  by  men  of 
tried  virtue  and  wisdom.  The  j^rantee  of  ita 
character  was  that  it  was  to  receive  the  sanction 
aod  be  under  the  guidance  of  Washington.  Gen* 
Knox,  as  a  person  sharing  in  a  mnguQar  degree 
the  confidence  and  affection  both  of  the  army 
and  its  chie^  composed  the  original  draft,  whida 
is  still  extant.  The  meeting  for  organization 
was  called  at  the  qnarters  of  Baron  Steuben,  at 
a  place  yet  pointed  out  on  the  North  river,  K.  T. 
It  cons&ted  of  the  general  officers  in  camp  and 
regimental  dBlegatea  from  the  respective  ilnee. 
the  baron  as  senior  officer  presiding.  Several  of 
the  distinguished  officers  in  the  war  were  met) 
of  oultivaied  minds,  to  whom  the  ancient  das- 
aio  history  and  literature  were  favorite  reading; 
and  they  now  adopted. for  their  association  the 
name  and  example  of  the  Roman  citixen  soldier, 
who  laid  down  m  peace  arms  assumed  only  for 
the  public  defence.  It  was  Washington  personi* 
fied  under  the  image  of  the  Roman  Cincinnatus, 
Appropriate  emblems  were  devised  for  badges 
ana  omamenta,  including  the  ea^e,  and  uniting 
Uie  blue  and  white  in  compliment  to  the  com** 
bined  arms  by  which  the  successful  result  had 
been  effected.  The  honors  of  membership  were 
extended  to  a  number  of  French  officers,  to  whom 
they  became  an  object  of  ambition.  Funds 
were  formed  by  the  contribution  of  one  month*^ 
pay  from  each  officer  for  the  relief  of  the  unfor* 
tcmate  in  their  ranks  among  the  state  branches 
into  which  the  institution  was  divided ;  and  to 
this  benevolent  feature  it  perhaps  owes  its  con* 
tinned  existence. — ^Its  honorary  membership 
was  not  intended  to  be  confined  exclusively  to 
military  merit ;  and  the  most  interesting  poinV 
about  its  organization  relates  to  the  succession 
of  its  regular  membership.  This  was  construed 
at  first  to  be  a  right  of  privil^^  inheritable  an4 
directly  transmissible,  upon  principles  analogous 
to  those  of  legal  descent.  In  the  bond  of  asso- 
ciation it  was  limited  to  the  eldest  male  poster- 
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ity,  toROtlicr  with  their  kindred,  who  cthould  be 
>vortliy  of  becoming  supporters.  The  extending 
phrase,  admitting  collaterals,  appears  to  bo  an 
mterlincation  upon  tlio  original  dratit  of  Knox, 
and  therefore  the  qualifying  clnuiie  which  fol- 
lows was  intended  to  apply  not  less  to  the  first 
than  to  the  second  de:»cription.  An  unvarying 
law  of  primojjeniture  was  met  by  the  objection  of 
Hamilton,  one  of  the  foremost  and  inont  earnest 
advocates  of  the  institution,  that  it  referre<l  to 
mere  birtli  what  projHirly  belonged  to  merit,  a 
principle  which  was  pronounced  in  a  roiK)rt 
presente<l  by  liini  in  1787  to  be  hiconsistont  with 
the  genius  of  the  society.  Yet  the  privilege 
which  was  taken  to  be  attached  to  primogeni- 
ture excited  public  jealousy,  and  was  Fcizod 
upon  as  a  salient  anti-re [niblican  feature  and  the 
germ  of  a  here<litary  aristocracy.  So  strong  was 
the  popular  fooling  on  this  score,  that  at  tlio 
first  ensuing  goncRil  meeting,  held  at  Philadel- 
phia in  May,  1784,  the  subject  was  specially 
calle<l  up  for  discussion,  and,  on  atrcount  of  tlio 
difTerence  of  opinion  manifested,  it  was  fmally 
thought  best  to  omit  entirely  any  provision  for 
the  contiimanco  of  the  institution  beyond  the 
]>eriod  of  its  founders.  AVashington  would  have 
been  willing  even  to  sacrifice  the  existence  of 
the  society,  had  it  not  been  for  its  relation  to 
those  foreign  officers  enrolle<l  in  it,  who  had 
already  held  a  meeting  abroad,  and  for  the 
cliaritable  provision  which  it  contemplated. 
Though  symi)athizing  deeply  in  the  intentions 
and  proceeilinga  of  its  founders,  he  had  fully  de- 
teriniued  that  a  concession,  b}'  which  it  should 
be  relieved  from  any  imputiticm  of  being  a  spe- 
cies of  hereditary  order,  should  be  the  condition 
of  hU  accepting  the  olKce  of  president-general, 
^o  which  he  had  been  invited.  From  this  pur- 
IH)se  he  WHS  induced  to  depart  only  under  a 
I)crsuasion  that  some  "middle  way ''might  bo 
adopted,  by  wliich  the  conflicting  ideas  should 
be  harmoniously  a<l justed,  the  grave  apprehen- 
sions l>e  allayed  wliich  aflected  the  minds  of 
Adams,  Jetlerson,  and  Jay,  not  to  mention  Mi- 
rabeau  and  others,  and  the  society  be  maintained 
without  impairing  its  es<<'ntial  principles  or  fail- 
ing of  its  beneficial  results.  A  private  journal 
of  the  proceedings  of  the  convention  of  1784, 
kept  by  (lov.  W in throp  Sargent,  who  was  a  mem- 
Ih.t,  andbmuirht  to  light  in  IbCSby  hisgrandson, 
Mr.  Winthroi>  Sarjrent,  as  a  contribnti<m  to  the 
*'i[en]oirs  of  the  Tennsylvania  Historical  S<H*i- 
ety,-' shows  the  strong  feeling  which  existed  both 
for  and  ngsiinst  the  ))rinciple  of  descent  which . 
had  lieeii  recognized  by  the  society.  Althougli 
the  furnial  results  of  this  convention  were  rather 
negative  t!»an  positive,  and  its  proposals  were 
nt>t  fully  acco<led  to,  and  therefore  not  neces- 
Bjirily  authoriutive  over  the  state  societies,  yet 
practically  a  !IlJlnite^tation  was  made  which 
allayed  h<wtility  l»y  bringing  into  relief  the  line 
of  merit  whicli  exited  in  the  original  draft  side 
by  side  with  that  < if  birth.  It  was  atWthis  public 
pledge  Wits  given,  and  upon  tlie  simultaneous 
assembling  iit  riiiladelphia  in  1 787  of  the  generftl 
society  of  the  Cincinnati  and  the  convention  to 


form  the  constitation  of  the  rnil 
of  which  Washington  attended, 
difficulty  in  his  mind  apiiean 
overcome,  and  tlje  warfare  agai 
tion  to  have  consequently  died  a 
it  mingled  with  the  strife  agaii 
of  the  federal  constitution.  \v 
accepted  the  office  of  preitid* 
continued  to  hold  by  sucressivt 
long  as  lie  lived.  At  their 
election  the  members  of  the 
the  satisfaction  of  saluting  Lir 
of  the  Uniti?<l  States,  and  t 
gave  him  tlieir  united  and  cor 
the  measures  of  his  administra 
general  society,  and  thnnigh  all 
tiiey  passed  unanimous  reMjlut 
and  private  sorrow  at  his  dece 
death,  it  being  found  that  the  pr 
had  not  received  a  favoniblc  re 
stitution  was  assumed  to  re  mail 
position.  From  this  time  grea 
paidito  the  former  leading  idea 
succession,  and  some  certain  lin> 
twecn  the  memliers  and  the  or 
became  nn  established  prineiple 
tion.  Yet  the  change  in  its  1 
wrought  by  the  pHM-eedings  4if 
ignored,  and  the  claim  for  mem 
be  detenu ined,  not  by  mere  c«in 
by  a  just  elective  i»referenrcamoi 
of  kin,  more  especially  in  the  1 
born.  No  absolute  indi^'putable 
mond  title  to  preference,  wa*  vt 
birth ;  and  in  the  absence  of  any  p 
membership  lias  always  K-eii  rei 
tion,  which  has  becomo  so  hcitl 
to  be  the  normal  organic  law  of 
Nor  is  there  any  known  in»>tanc 
to  membership  in  any  oilier  way. 
also  accpiires  a  validity  from 
those  ttate  societies  whieh  have 
ters,  and  tliereby  pu>>css  the  V 
cluxwing  their  own  asstK^alea 
belonging  to  every  such  ciiri»oral 
led  by  nny  si»€'ciality  l»eside  its  ow 
acter.  The  view  has  obtained  1 
itary  element  contained  in  tbi 
compact  of  association,  ari»>ing  fn 
character  of  a  charity,  is  iidier 
cable,  subject  oidy  as  a  working 
due  practical  limitation — a  foui 
could  not  bo  changLtl  without  so 
institution.  It  Wiis  a  clauso  in  the 
a^isociation,  that  members  in  th< 
state  bh(»idil  become  su(*h  in  tin 
state  to  which  they  might  remov 
theory  of  the  society  ll;t^  K-en  to 
ilege  to  a  single  individual  of  tl 
the  representative.  This  rule,  w 
cd  in  most  of  the  societies,  i!»  a  r 
pnnl  idea  of  the  institutii»n,  ac 
by  a  certain  practical  consisleiic 
m<>st  uniformly  in  that  of  New  Y 
perhnps,  in  that  (tf  New  Jersey : 
the  most  itorty  obiiervcd  in  tin 
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'         I  The  same  goDenlprixi- 

X  I    3  e.      »d  also  in  some  of  the 

■uov     a.    Id  that  of  Boath  Oar- 

mumI  i        I,  a  broader  scale  of  ad« 

hmn  b       111      ed,  embracing  all  male 

n      ui  uie  aame  degree  of  Uood 

oxeroising  greater  latitude 

119      uii      bj  any  ot^er  branch.    In 

y      m^  the  spirit  of  the  instito- 

*       iv  GO      tied,  dmerent  degrees  of 

uie  line  of  descent  may  be 

In  aU  the  societies,  from 

, »  brother  or  a  nephew  of  an 

lor  Jias  been  admitted  upon  the  like 

airect  male  descendants  throof^fe* 

lines  hare,  npon  fidlnre  of  the  ori- 

m«.  been  made  admissible  in  prefer- 

re  remote.   These  yariationa, 

ipi      I  up  in  the  difEerent  branchesi 

SI  has  not  foond  it  practicable 

jxt  its  conTcntion  at  Trenton, 

,  at  which  all  the  branches  were 

after  a  long  a^joomment  of  experi- 

niiDts  made  to  produce  uiifbrmity, 

.  nnanimoosl  J  to  leave  the  qaes> 

several  state  societies.    A  more 

aI  basis  of  admissions  has  been 

)  upon  equitable  principles^  coming 

ioopQ  of  the  originai  design.— The 

n^nod  of  the  Cincinnati  society  was 

Dgton  was  at  its  head,  sor- 

uy       uj  of  his  old  companions  in 

iiou«oded  in  the  same  seat  by  Hamil- 

Pincknevs,  lasting  with  scarody 

I*    until  the   visit  of   Lafiqrette, 

«ly  surviving  mijor-generaL  The 

ludon  of  its  veteran  ranks  from  that 

from  various  causes,  partly  natural, 

I  )  fact  that  some  of  its  beneficent 

urv  nueady  accomplished,  and  from  the 

A  obtaining  muniments  and  charters 

ctive  states,  owing  to  the  remains 

1  hostility  against  it.    The  societies 

I       A  and  Ma^aohusetts  were  able  to 

Ives  on  special  state  acts  of  incoi^ 

wuivu  the  latter  obtMned  after  much 

a.    The  Connecticut  society  was  dis- 

18(ML.  after  a  patriotic  valedictory  by 

9,  on  the  eve  of  the  tracic  death 

.     The  Delaware  society  dissolved 

die  same  time,  the  more  attached  of 

carrying  their  share  of  its  funds 

irennsylvania.  Those  of  New  Hamp- 

j  Island,  and  Virginia  prolonged 

8  to  nearly  the  same  period,  the 

B      r  ucpositing  their  records  m  the  state 

ieties,  the  latter  devoting  its  funds 

wment  of  Washington  college.    The 

I      lost  number  was  that  of  Qeorgia^ 

SuHeathed  what  it  had  left  to  the  general 

ty.    The  original  constellation  was 

nearly  oDe-hal£  The  last  of  the  ori- 

fffs  of  tiie  society  was  Robert  Burnet 

•^  A«fk,  who  died  in  1854.    The  society 

SSL  havi      6  active  state  branches, 

igs  on  the  4th  of  July. 


The  general  sodety  meets  triennially,  and  Hs 
later  oonveiitions  have  been  anocesiively  at  New 
York,  Baltimore,  Charlestoo,  Trenton,  and  in 
1867  in  Boston.  It  is  an  interesting  &ot  that 
inqnhiea,  with  a  view  to  the  resasdtatioa  of 
thk  inatitiition  in  Eranoei  were  making  among 
descendants  of  the  original  French  memben 
Just  befbre  the  coup  d^itat  6i  Louis  Napdeoui 
which,  however,  put  an  end  to  the  interest  in 
it  Gostavua  IIL,  king  oi  Sweden,  fbrbada 
officers  in  the  French  army,  who  were  his  8al>- 
ieota,  and  had  been  in  Amerioai  to  wear  the 
bad^  id  tibe  Cincinnati^  on  the  ground  that  the 
institntioQ  had  a  republioan  tendeocy  not  smted 
to  his  government.  Among  the  earlier  dect 
honorary  members  of  the  (Hndnnati  of  Fienn* 
qrlvania  are  Benjamin  f^ranklin,  Sharp  Behmj, 
iod  Bobert  M<N*ris :  among  those  in  New  Jer- 
8^  are  EUas  Boudinot^  William  livingstoo, 
and  Frederic  Frelinghuysen;  among  thme  in 
New  Totk  are  Chancellor  livincprton,  Qouver- 
neur  Hdtria,  Bofua  King^  Stephen  Van  Bensse- 
laer,  the  naval  commanders  iuinbritee,  Biddle^ 
Stewart,  Hull,  and  Feny,  and  Genenua  jadEBOiL 
Scott,  Brown,  Cadwallader,  Taybr.  Worth,  and 
WooL  In  Maasaohnsefcts  the  only  nonorary  ad- 
missions have  been  John  C.  Warren,  WilUamH. 
Fresoott^  and  Daniel  Webeter.— The  great  oansea 
and  events  leading  to  the  eatablishTnent  of  the 
Cindnnati  are  weU  stated  in  the  work  oi  Ur. 
G.T.  Curtis  on  the «' Constitution  of  the  United 
States."  Fortions  of  the  eorrespondenoe  of 
Hamilton  with  Washington,  in  the  Sd  vohune 
of  his ''life,'' Ac  (1868),  by  his  son,  tiirow 
light  npon  the  subiect;  and  also  passages  in 
S&rshaU'a  ''Life  of  Washington,''  and  ani^ 
pendix  to  the  9tii  vol.  of  Sparki's  edition  of 
Washington's  writings.  The  oest  later  accounts 
are  in  the  "  North  iunerican  Beview  "  for  Oct. 
1868,  and  in  the  "Memoirs  of  the  Fem^ylvania 
Historical  Society,"  vol  vL  The  latter  contain 
interesting  notices  of  the  IVrach  members  of 
the  sodety,  and  of  their  various  fortunes.  Ham- 
ilton Fish  of  New  York,  the  present  president- 
general  of  the  Cincinnati,  is  stated  to  be  prepar- 
kg  a  history  of  the  society. 

CINCINNATUS,  Luoius  Qnnmusi  a  hero 
of  the  old  Boman  republic  He  was  elected 
consul  for  the  first  time,  to  succeed  Fublius 
Valerius  Foplicola,  460  B.  C.  His  son  Cnso 
Quintius  had  in  the  previous  year  been  ban- 
ished by  the  tribunes  and  the^oommons,  for  tur- 
bulence and  rioting  on  the  aristocratic  side,  in 
opposition  to  the  Terentilian  law  for  the  cre- 
ation of  decemvirs,  and  had  been  subse- 
quently slain  in  a  deq>erate  effcMrt  to  return  by 
force  of  arms,  seising  and  occupyhig  the  capitol 
in  ooi^nnction  with  one  Appius  Herdonius, 
a  Sabine  adventurer,  and  a  band  of  fb^tive 
slaves  and  outhtws.  In  consequence  of  this,  al- 
though he  had,  as  became  a  consul  of  Home, 
aided  in  reconquering  the  04>itol,  and  in  putting 
down  the  sedition,  to  do  whidi  cost  him  the 
lifo  of  his  own  son,  Quintiu&  who  was  sumamed 
Cincinnatns  from  Uie  care  which  he  bestowed  on 
his  crisp  oorly  ludr,  oonoeived  a  bitter  hatred 
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to  the  commonfl,  wlio  were  in  constant  tamnlt 
against  the  exactions  and  oppressions  of  the 
aristocrats ;  and,  refusing  to  have  any  concern 
witli  them  or  with  the  city,  witlidrew  to  his 
estate,  a  corn  land  of^jugera,  beyond  the  Tiber, 
on  wliich  ho  dwelt  with  his  wife  I^cilia,  culti- 
yating  his  farm  with  his  own  hands,  and  living 
frugally,  but  sufficiently,  without  desiring  to  be 
rich,  by  the  produce  of  his  field  and  ganlen. 
The  story  of  his  first  dictatorship,  as  told  by 
Livy,  has  been  in  the  main  rejected  by  Niebuhr 
and  other  nio<lern  historians,  as  mythical  and  in 
some  respects  impossible.     It  is  as  follows:    In 
468   H.  C,   a   war  having  broken   out  with 
the  ^qui,  who  under  their  chief  Gracchus 
Cla^lius  had  taken  advantage  of  the  dissensions 
of  the  Romans  to  waste  their  territories  about 
Lavici  and  Tusculum,  one  of  the  consuls,  Lucius 
Minucius,  marched  a^^aiust  the  enemy,  into  the 
Alban  hills  about  Mount  Algidus,  and  was  in- 
cautiously led  into  a  defile,  where  bo  was  block- 
aded with  his  legions,  without  food  for  his  men 
or  forage  for  his  horses,  and  was  unable  to  como 
to  action  with  the  enemy,  who  sat  on  the  hill- 
tops all  around  him,  having  fortified  the  only 
egress  by  a  rampart  and  ditches.    But,  before 
the  defile  was  completely  closed,  5  Roman  horse- 
men broke  out  and  conveyed  the  tidings  to  the 
city ;   and  there  was  great  grief  and  conster- 
nation, and  none  knew  what  to  propose,  or 
how  to  save  the  army.    But  Quintus  Fabins. 
who  was  warden  of  tho  city,  sent  to  recall 
Caius  Nautius  Rntilus,  tho  other  consul,  who  was 
with  his  legions  in  the  Sabine  country,  and  when 
they  two  ha<l  taken  counsel  they  bethought 
themselves  of   Lucius  Quintins  Gincinnatns ; 
and  the  senate  determined  that  he  alone  could 
save  tho  country  at  that  crisis,  and  instructe<l 
the  consul  to  nominate  him  to  be  dictator,  with 
24  lictors  and  absolute  power  of  life  and  death, 
and  to  be  the  master  of  the  people.   Thereupon 
messengers,  sent  from  tho  senate,  found  him  at 
work  in  his  field,  clad  in  his  tunic  only,  and  ho 
called  his  wife  to  bring  him  his  toga,  in  order 
that  he  might  receive  the  message  of  the  senate 
in  the  appropriate  garb  of  a  lioman  citizen. 
Then  having  heard  what  they  had  to  tell  him, 
ho  accepted  the  dignity,  accoinpanie<l  them  into 
tho  city,  and  was  invested  with  the  title  of  dic- 
tator, which  gave  to  him  the  same  power  which 
had  been  held  by  the  kings  of  old.    Then  ho 
appointetl  Lucius  Tarquitius,  a  man  of  an  old 
patrician  house,  but  p(H)r  like  himself,  to  be  his 
ni!L<«tcr  of  tho  horse ;  and  going  into  the  forum, 
commanded  tliat  all  the  shops  should  be  closed, 
all  suits  at  law  8usi>cnded,  and  all  private  busi- 
ness deferred,  until  the  consul  and  his  army 
should  bo  rescued ;  and  to  that  end  ho  ordered 
a  levy  en  moMe  of  every  man  who  wns  of  ago  to 
take  arms,  and  that  they  should  all  bo  ni^sem- 
bled  at  sunset  in  the  field  of  Mars,  each  man  car- 
rying 12  palisjiding  stakes,  beside  his  arms  and 
cooked  provisions  for  5  d.ays.    At  sunset  they 
were  all  present,  as  it  had  been  directed ;  and, 
manrhing  at  once,  they  reached  Mount  Algi<lus 
before  midoight,  and  piling  their  baggage,  but 


retaining  their  stakes  and   IntrenehiBf 
stood  to  tbeir  arms,  while  the  dkutur  i 
noitred  tho  position  of  the  enemy.    That 
the  Romans  spread  themselves  out  iaa 
circle,  until  they  ha<I  encompassed  ibc 
who  were  themselves  formed  in  an  intetini 
with  tho  Roman  consuhir  army  beleagne 
the  centre.    Ho  soon  as  they  had  entirel 
rounded  tho  ./Eqni,  witliout  beinfr  disco 
each  man,  at  a  given  signal,  began  to  pit 
palisades  and  dig  a  ditch  where  he  stood 
as  they  fell  to  tlieir  work,  the  whole  i 
up  a  umultaneous  shout,  wliich  stm^ 
into  tho  enemy,  and  being  heard  acr 
lineS)  in  the  consults  camp,  animated 
sieged  Romans  with  such  couraire,  at  tv 
of  rescue  near  at  hand,  that  they  saliie 
and  fighting  tho  enemy  hand  to  hand 
morning,  hindered  him  from  disturbing  i 
levies  under  Cincinnatus  until  the  worki 
completed,  and  the  .^uian  host  was,  in  it 
absolutely  circumralhited.    On  this,  seci; 
hopelessness  of  their  position,  the  Axa\ 
lated,  on  condition  of  lieing  allowed  to 
homo  harmless;  but  their  chiefs  were  « 
up  bound,  and  tho  common  men  l^u 
their   anns   and  gave    up    tbeir    oi 
ments,  and  passing  under  the   yoke 
tunics,  returned  disgraced  to  their  o%ra 
try.    But  Cincinnatus  allowed  no  shart  > 
plunder  to  Minucius  or  his  army,  nor  i 
permit  that  consul  to  retain  his' rank.  \ 
graded  him  to  tho  office  of  his  own  li 
and  so,  marching  back  to  Rome,  cntrra 
tho  evening  after  he  had  left  it,  havinf 
tho  wholo  work  within  24  hours.    Many 
after  this  feat,  in  439.  at  the  age  of  bO,  Im 
second  time  appointed  dictator  tu  oppose 
plebeian  knight,  Sporius  MkUus,  who  wa 
pec  ted  of  aiming  at  tho  kingly  power, 
was  slain ;  his  death  being  prunounora 
able  by  Cincinnatus,  who  retired  fnnn  xhn  * 
torshi[)  atter  21  days,  to  return  to  his       i 

CINE  AS,  a  Thessalian  minister  an«i 
of  Pyrrhus,  king  of  Epirus,  i»0!ve>sed  g 
toricnl  powers,  which  made  Pyrrhus 
his  eloquence  had  won  him  more  citie» 
own  arms.     The  most  remarkable  epM* 
his  life  was  his  mission  to  Rome  aAer 
tie  of  ]  Icraclea  (280  B.  QX  to  netrotiate  i 
of  peace  for  Pyrrhus.    His  wonderful  i 
enabled  him  to  address  all  the  Ruman  1 
by  name,  but  his  {K^rsuasive  power,  gusu 
nure<l  as  it  was,  was  defeated  by  the  eloat 
of  old  Appins  Clnudius  the  Blind.    ( 
turn  ho  told  Pyrrhus  that  the  city  of  K 
like  a  temple,  the  Roman  senate  an  !■ 
of  kings,  and  that  to  fight  witli  the  lioman 
pie  was  to  fight  with  the  hydra.     In  27S  b 
employed  to  negotiate  peace  in  ^^icLly,  wbc 
appears  to  have  die<l  shortlv  afierwanL 

CI\G,\LESE  LANGUAGE,  currccUy 
haUsf^   so  named  from  Sinhabahu  (lian* 
a  king  of  Ladha  on  the  Ganges,  whose  pa 
Java  (victory)  founded  tho  kingdom  of  ^ 
Gth  cent.  B.  C. ;  this  being  also  ctUed 
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(lion  ide),  in  Ofainese  Ste-tie  hud  (lion 

Mil).  It  is  spoken  in  the  interior  and  on  the 

soast  of  G^IoD,  while  Tamalic  and  Malay 

ol[en  on  the  other  coasts.  It  is  a  modifica- 

r  the  aboriginal  £lu  by  the  Sanscrit,  with 

it  tinge  of  Malay,  and  has  many  dialects. 

ingnage  of  religion  and  of  learning  is 

lU.    Deveni  Paetissa,  the  9th  king,  be- 

r  a  Baddhist,  introdaoed  writing   (be- 

of  4th  cent.  B.  C),  and  Pali  books  were 

jk  in  nnder  Manamn^a,  the  6tli  king  of 

rrya-vansa  fSon  dynasty,  6th  cent  A.  D.), 

The  Cingalese  has  degenerated  so 

uuu.  there  is  now  a  material  difference 

BD  tiie  vernacular  and  the  written  Ian- 

The  latter  is  copioos,  has  a  regular 

r.  and  is  capable  of  elegant  stylo,  al- 

I        pundits  disagree  in   orthography. 

3  system  is  the  Dcvanugari,  but  the 

•  m  die  letters  are  serpentine  and  slender, 

he  PalL    The  60  letters  (8  vowels, 

,  34    consonants)    represent    80 

I  vuv^els,  23  consonants) ;  because  some 

r  in  Sanscrit  words,  and  some  cannot 

(^oished  by  the  ear.     Our  transcription 

■a  as  to  vowels,  English  as  to  eA,  <A,  % 

er  consonants,  excepting  g,  which  is 

,  and  as  to  the  diphonics  ehh^jh^  fA, 

oh, — There  are  3  genders :  masculine 

■nostly  in  a,  plural  o,  an^  am  ;  feminine 

(,  eartt;  neuter  in  a,  u,  plural  adding 

■       nng  the  final  syllable  f  thus :  nuraro- 

:  iadUy  swords,  from  kaduva).    llie 

sculino  and  feminine  case  endings 

m>o,  gi^  ni;  dative,  to,  da;  accusa- 

ablative,  gen,  run  ;  there  is  no  gi,  gen 

I  u  but  only  the  other  terminations. 

uuiugs  of  both  numbers  are :  e,  ata,  ava, 

VkOf  the  above-named  4  cases  respectively. 

i:  manuspayd,  homo;  gunl,  mulier ; 

mfut;  genitive,  manuspaydge,  Tiominis; 

nulUri*  ;  oluvae,   capitU  ;  dative,  ma- 

ios   homini,   &c.;   accusative,  gunlta, 

1      &c. ;  ablative,  olureny  eapite,  &c.,  as 

I        iled;   plural,   mnnxispayo,  homines; 

i.       lieres;  olu,  capita;  maniupayinne^ 

I,  &c.,  respectively,  as  pointed  out. — 

M?es  are  indeclinable,  and  precede  the 

tDtives ;   thus :  ^onda  pirimiyd,  bonus  tir, 

trative  particles  are :  bohoma,  much ;  va- 

ore;  ati,  most;  thus:  taddnaraJca,  worse; 

K,  wisest;  eafirayata  votld  aonda  prd- 

^uody-than  more-good  soul),  corpora  melior 

I  (eU).    Numerals:   ekay,  1;    d^kay^    2; 

\  8 ;  hataray,  4 ;  pahay,  5 ;  hay  ay,  0 ;  ha- 

;  atay,  8  ;  nevayay,  9  ;  dahayay,  10 ;  vis- 

0;  tihay,  30,  &c. ;   nnyay,   100;  dahay, 

Ordinals:  pnlimn-veni,    1st;   d^-teni, 

unrteni,  A:c.,  suffixing  reni  to  the  cardi- 

with  some    alterations. — Pronouns  per- 

mama,  ego;  nuinge,  mei;  mata^mihi; 

me;  mangen,  a  me;   api,  nos ;  apagi, 

/  apata^    nobis ;    apata,   nos ;    apagen^ 

There  are  14  terms  in  addressing  tlie  2d 

I.  regulated  by  the  rank    both    of  the 

ind  of  the  person  addressed,  according 


to  strictest  etiquette;  for  instance,  a  person 
of  the  lowest  caste  is  to,  masc.,  ti,  fern,  (thoo, 
you) ;  a  son  or  pupil  is  umba;  an  equal  is  tamun- 
nuhu,  and  somewhat  respectfully^  tamunse ;  a 
superior  is  tamunvahansi  ;  the  highest  person  is 
addressed  by  etanavahanse;  with  other  varie- 
ties, all  equivalent  to  thou  and  yon,  but  modi- 
fied by  case  and  number.  The  3d  person  is 
spoken  of  or  pointed  out  with  fewer  variations. 
-7-The  verbs  are  very  peculiar ;  those  of  the 
£lu  being  radical  and  simple,  but  those  derived 
from  Sanscrit  being  nouns  verbified  by  certain 
auxiliaries.  Prepositions  and  i>ostpositionSy 
conjunctions  and  adverba  are  numerous.— 
Nouns  and  infinitives  or  verbs  are  often 
joined,  both  receiving  a  final  t,  thus :  gandat 
dendatj  in  order  to  take  and  to  give ;  or  ut  after 
consonants,  thus :  vaehanavalut  kriyaealut,  to 
become  and  to  act. — ^The  Cingalese  literature, 
being  chiefly  Buddhistic,  has  suffered  very 
much  from  the  intolerance  of  the  Bndimins, 
who  speak  Tamulio  and  are  Malabars,  who  in- 
vaded Ceylon  (A.  D.  1\  whose  6  kings  reigned 
from  936  to  1021,  ana  who,  though  expelled, 
again  (1170)  suppressed  Buddhism.  King  Pa- 
rakramabahn  restored  the  sacred  books  (1196), 
partly  by  the  memory  of  priests,  partly  by  new 
composition.  Beside  their  own  books,  they 
also  translated  some  scientific  Sanscrit  Brah- 
minic  works,  which  thej^  call  Sanna,  There 
are  also  versions  into  Eln  from  the  Pali,  for  in- 
stance the  Elu  AtutdvaSy  or  comments  on  Bud- 
dha's life  and  doctrines.  The  Bana  are  ser- 
mons of  Buddha.  There  are  very  many  books 
on  botanical  medicine,  many  on  astronomy, 
some  of  a  rhetorical  and  x)oetical  character, 
a  few  historical  and  lexicological  The  Hdjd^ 
f>ali  (rdjd,  king,  and  araii,  line),  a  history  of  the 
kings  of  Ceylon,  translated  by  Al.  Johnston, 
Joinville,  Davis,  and  Mahony,  and  the  Amara- 
eosha  (amara,  immortal,  and  hOsha,  issue,  bud, 
&c.),  or  in  Cingalese  Amarasinha  (the  author's 
name),  a  dictionary,  with  a  copious  Cingalese 
commentary,  are  Sanscrit  works.  See  also 
Singaalsche  Taal  konst  (Grammar),  by  J.  RQell 
(Amsterdam,  1708) ;  a  short  grammar,  by  Dav. 
Wilkins  (in  the  preface  to  Chamberlayne),  who 
obtained  the  pronunciation  from  Pet.  Croenen- 
burg;  "Dictionary  of  English-Cingalese  and 
Cingalese-English,"  by  the  Rev.  B.  Clough,  2 
vols.  (Colombo,  1821  and  '30) ;  Mahavansa,  an 
epos  in  Pcdi,  translated  by  Tumour ;  Essai  sur  Is 
Pali,  la  langue  sacree  dela  presguHle  du  Gange^ 
by  E.  Burnouf  and  Chr.  Lassen  (Paris,  1826). 

CINNA,  Lucius  Cornelius,  the  leader  of 
the  Marian  party  during  the  absence  of  Sylla 
in  Asia,  87-64  B.  C.  lie  was  prietorian  legate 
in  the  Marsio  war.  In  88  B.  C,  Sylla,  when 
about  to  depart  against  Mithridates,  allowed 
Cinna  to  be  elected  consul  with  Cn.  Octavius, 
on  condition  that  he  would  not  attempt  to  alter 
the  constitution.  Hardly,  hoscfiver,  had  Sylla 
crossed  the  Adriatic  when  Cinna  began  to  take 
measures  for  breaking  down  the  power  of  the 
aristocratic  party.  He  dissolved  the  supple- 
mentary tribes  in  which  the  new  citizens  had 
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been  enrolled,  and  distributed  them  among  the 
original  85,  whero  tho  iiiuiii  strength  of  liid  an- 
togonisU)  lay.  The  aristocrutss  however,  car- 
ried tho  day  at  the  ensuing  election,  and  Ciniia 
Lad  to  resort  to  tlight.  The  senate  deposed 
bim  from  the  consulship,  and  he  levied  troops 
all  over  Italy.  In  tho  mean  time  Marius  re- 
turned from  ^Vfrica,  and  all  the  leaders  of  his 
party  having  cooperated  with  him  in  inventing 
and  blockading  Kome,  the  city  was  captured, 
and  horrible  vengeance  taken  on  its  inhabitants. 
After  this  Marius  and  Cinna  proclaimed  them- 
selves consuls ;  but  the  former  dying  suddenly, 
Cinna  took  for  his  colleague  L.  Valerius  Flaccus, 
and  on  the  nmrdcr  of  iflaccus,  Cneius  Tapirius 
Carbo.  Humors  having  reached  Kome  that  iSylla 
was  advancing  with  a  nnghty  force,  the  coumiIs 
hastened  to  iinindisium  to  superintend  the 
transportation  of  troops  to  lUyricum;  while 
there,  a  mutiny  broke  out  among  the  legionaries, 
and  Cinna,  in  endeavoring  to  quell  it^  fell  a  vic« 
tim  to  their  fury. 

CINNABAR.  According  to  Pliny,  this  is  an 
Indian  name  given  to  a  mixture  of  the  blood  of 
tlio  dragon  and  elephant,  and  to  other  substan- 
ces which  ])roduce  a  similar  color.  It  was  af- 
terward applied  to  the  common  ore  of  mercury, 
the  sulphuret,  on  account  of  its  blood-red  color. 
The  ancient  Romans  were  probably  acquainted 
with  this  ore  of  mercury,  for  tlie  mines  of 
Almoden,  near  Cordova,  in  Spain,  which  still  pro- 
duce it,  are  known  to  have  been  worked  nearly 
n,000  years  ago;  and  both  I'liny  and  Vitruvius 
refer  to  tho  ore  of  mercury  in  amalgamating  gold. 
T)ie  name  is  also  given  to  an  artiticial  prepara- 
tion, wliich  is  identical  in  composition  with  the 
ore.  Cinnabar  consists  of  one  atom  of  mercury, 
the  chemical  equivalent  of  which  is  100,  and 
one  atom  of  sulphur,  10 ;  or,  per  cent,  8C.2 
of  mercury,  and  13.8  of  sulphur.  It  forms  beds 
and  veins  in  the  upi)er  secondary  and  older  stra- 
tified rocks,  and  is  also  met  with  in  granite 
and  porphyry.  Tho  strata  near  tho  veins  often 
contain  the  ore  disseminated  through  them.  It 
crystallizes  in  rhombohedral  forms,  possesses  an 
adamantine  lustre,  and  a  brillinnt  rcil  color, 
passing  from  cochincid  to  ruby  red.  Its  hard- 
ness is  from  2  to  2.5 ;  its  siteciiic  gravity  is 
8.998.  It  sublimes  at  a  re<l  heat,  and  without  dc- 
comi>osilio[i  if  protected  from  the  air ;  and  wlien 
mixud  witli  iri)n  or  lime  in  reU>>rts  the  sulphur 
is  retained  and  the  mercury  V4»latilizcd.  When 
finely  gnmnd,  it  becomes  of  a  very  lively  red, 
and  in  this  condition  is  known  as  vermilion. 
The  most  important  mines  of  native  cinnabar 
are  those  of  Almaden,  already  referred  to,  of 
New  Ahnjiden  in  Califoniia,  of  Iilriain  Austriji, 
and  of  lluan(?a  Volica in  Peru.  In  Ilungarv,  Ro- 
hcmia.  Ravario,  China,  Japan,  and  Brazil,  tlie  ore 
is  also  worked. — Arlitioial  cinnabar,  from  wliich 
the  greater  part  of  the  vermilion  used  in  tho  arts 
is  prepared,  is  made  by  subliming  an  intimate 
mixture  of  5  or  G  parts  of  mercury  tuid  one  of  sul- 
phur. The  mercury  is  iutro(luce«l  and  stirred  in- 
to melted  sulphur.  AVheu  the  mixture  becomes 
thick,  combiuatiou  suddenly  takes  place,  attend- 


ed with  violent  crackling  and  mo' 
mass,  and  evolotion  uf  light  anu  u 
blackish  red  product  is  iniunded  to  pi 
mixed  with  a  little  sulphur.  A  gla« 
filled  with  it,  and  looselv  closed  wb 
cool  stopi»er,  is  partially  buried  in  s 
and  kept  at  a  red  heat  for  some  hootv 
cess  of  sulphur  passes  out  of  the  flat 
cinnabar  sublimes  and  condenses  in 
part,  leaving  tlie  fixed  impurities  in  tl 
It  is  then  broken  up  and  ground  witi 
tor  as  finely  as  i>ossiblc,  and  finally  d 
finer  the  |K)wder  is  made,  tlie  mora  I 
the  color.  In  Idria  the  process  is 
ditTcrent,  mercury  being  thoroughly  i 
with  powdered  sulphur  by  placing  t 
thcr  in  casks  which  are  made  to  re' 
a  few  hours  a  brown  powder  Ls  pxx)da< 
is  heated  and  sublimed  in  ca.*>t-iron  ve 
Chinese  have  still  another  proc 
cinnabar  is  said  to  incUne  to  a 
ivhile  all  the  European  has  a  ^cu 
These  processes  are  all  in  the  dry  wa^ 
substance  is  also  pre]>ared  in  the  w! 
the  action  of  the  alkaline  hydrusolnl 
the  block  sulphuret  of  mercury,  whj 
taincd  by  passing  sulphuretted  hydrogc 
a  solution  of  some  mercurial  salt.  ' 
artiticial  product  is  obtained  by  Brun 
cess.  Mercury,  100  parts,  is  triturate 
parts  of  sulphur,  till  the  whole  iscodt 
.^thiops  mineral  (a  block  comfK)nnd  c 
substances).  This  is  placed  in  a  solatk 
ing  of  h3*drate  of  potash  in  G  jiarts  of  i 
kept  at  a  tcmi»erature  varying  little 
C,  with  constant  stirring  at  first.  As 
evaporates  it  is  replaced.  The  redde 
ally  begins  in  about  8  hours.  The  1 
not  then  rise  obove  45  \  When  the  o 
brightest  it  is  allowed  to  ctn^l  slowly, 
washed  and  freed  from  the  metallic 
From  109  to  110  parts  of  cinnabar  : 
mercury  is  the  pnnluot.  Vermilion  i 
ated  with  brick  dust,  oxide  of  in  in,  red 
dragon  s  blood.  The  last  is  detected  1 
])yreumatic  odor  on  applving  heat;  I 
by  their  remaining  behind  when  the  p 
ignited. 

CINNAMON,  the  innei  bark  of  tl 
mon  tree  (laurus  cinnamomum)^  whid 
to  have  been  known  at  a  very  earl 
Tho  spico  obtained  fn)ni  it  was  um 
Hebrews  in   their    religious    cere 
Kxodus  XXX.  23).    The  Arabian  luerci 
ing  between  the  Red  t^ea  and  the  j 
posed  to  have  carried  funplies  of  i^  d 
range  of  Phccnician  am!  iirecian  c« 
This  plant  is  o  native  of  Ceylon,  when 
to  the  height  of  20  or  3u  feet.    The 
originally  collected  from  the  tree  in 
state,  as  the  l^ingaleso  gave  no  atte: 
cultivation  and  improvement.    The  ri 
Were  ]>robabIy  first  attracted  to  Ceyl 
extensive  cinnamon  tracts,  and  foiiM 
ments  at  Colombo,  t!ie  present  capital  ol 
in  tho  nei^borhood  of  wludi  tlie  b) 
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Ibmid.    Ab  they  paid  litile  atten* 

r«i      to  agriooltoral  pimaits,  not  miieh 

^ward  the  ealtiyation  of  the  tree 

tch  eame  into  possession  of  the  id- 

■IT  dearing  off  the  underbrosh  and 

roQgbly  draining  the  lands,  a  finer 

I  wk  waa  produoedl    The  cinnamon 

hey  are  called,  cover  an  extent  of 

»        yidd  ranging  between  50  and 

]       acre.    For  a  long  time  the 

orAiiieat  monopolized  the  trade  in 

En  which  period  it  waa  greatly  ex- 

A  being  the  sole  mart  for 

uw       olies  sold  in  that  city  were 

V  from  1692  to  1792  about 

im.  .Miuum.  After  the  British  came 

on  of  Ceylon,  the  cinnamon  trade 

J      ia  of  the  £a5t  India  company,  by 

\  nopolized  until  the  year  1688. 

v«m  open,  bat  heavy  duties  were 

oi[portation.  Cinnamon  from  Java 

jater,  as  also  the  cassia  from  Chinai 

)etition  with  the  Ceylon  spice, 

m\9  ueen  much  reduced,  though  the 

aaperior  to  any  other  variety. 

jvjion,  being  light  and  sandv,  is  par- 

•ted  to  the  culture  of  the  cinnamon 

ie  are  found  in  South  America 

jliey  are  raised  from  the  seed,  and 

fr*     3  afford  shoots  fit  for  peeling. 

I       vc2»ting  seasons  in  the  course  of 

:         first  and  principal  crop  ia  pro* 

i  June,  the  2a  in  November. 

m  old  continue  to  this  day  to  bear 

xhe  *^  peelers,"  aa  they  are  called, 

to  the  Chalia  caste,  and  become 

>  Toiy  skilful.    The  bark,  after  being 

about  40  inches  in  length  from 

wUected  in  bundles  for  the  purpose 

the  epiderraia  being  easily  re- 

sm      ihen  slowly  dried,  rolling  up  in 

flf  »  4ailL    It  is  assorted  according  to 

into  8  varieties ;  the  inferior  kinds 

K       ting  arc  used  in  preparing  the 

which  is  obtained  U'om  them 

mmuu*    The  best  stick  cinnamon  is  al- 

a  aa  naper,  of  a  light  yellowish- 

ana  of  a  sweet  aromatic  taste. 

(1  is  produced  from  the  late 

ic     in  Ceylon,  which  since  1840 

u  ouiu.  to  private  capitalists.    The  in- 

)ns  produce  an  inferior  quality, 

m      valued  comes  from  tlie  forests. 

lb  is  an  efficient  aromatic,  and 

1  prescribed  alone,   enters  into 

preparations.    The  oil  is  used  in 

7,  puarmacy,  and  sometimes  instead  of 

.  Cannamon,  when  ground,  is  frequently 

ad  with  cassia  (which  is  often  substitu- 

(,  and  witii  baked  wheat  flour,  sago  meal, 

Bdia  arrow-root.  The  adulteration  is  not 

if  detection.     The  Chinese  cinnamon, 

product  of  the  dnnamamum  eauia^ 

vailed  cassia.  Butitisoftendeeigna- 

1        of  the  superior  article,  and  aold 

oometimes  it  is  found  little  inferi- 
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or  to  the  real  oinnamcm.  The  United  Statealm- 
ported  in  the  year  ^ding  June  80, 1857, 86,284 
Iba.  of  cinnamon,  yaloed  at  $18,886. 

CINNAMON  STONE,  a  yariety  of  garnet  of 
a  cinnamon  brown  shade.  It  ia  found  at  nomer- 
ouB  localitiea  in  the  metamorphic  rocka  in  thSa 
and  other  coontriea.  That  brought  fit>m  Oqr* 
Ion  is  need  injewdry.    (See  Qaxsks,) 

CmO-K/LBS,  Hkbtbi  CoiFnxB  DB  Ruzi,  xnaiw 
quia,  a  fiivorite  of  King  Loois  Xm.  of  Franoa, 
bom  in  1620.  beheaded  at  Lyonai  Sept  12, 1642. 
Hia  fkther,  the  marqnia  of  jSfflat,  waa  indebted 
I6r  hia  fortune  to  (Cardinal  Bichelien,  who  alao 
ohoae  the  son  as  a  companion  for  the  kins. 
The  young  man  ingi«tiated  himaelf  ao  mndi 
into  the  affectiona  of  hia  aoverelgn,  that  ha 
waa  appointed  grand  master  of  the  warcbrobe 
and  of  the  horse.  He  now  aspired  not  only  to 
have  a  share  in  the  government,  but  alao  to  the 
hand  of.  the  beautiful  Marie  de  Qonxaga,  piin.-* 
ceas  of  Mantua,  who  afterward  became  queen 
of  Poland.  The  cardinal  made  ludit  of  hia  pre- 
tensions, but  Cinq-Mara  took  offence  at  thia 
contemptuoua  treatment  and  resolved  to  resent 
it.  In  ooz^unction  with  several  discontented 
noblemen,  he  opened  negotiationa  wiUi  Spain: 
but  Richelien  succeeded  in  procuring  a  copy  or 
their  agreement,  brought  it  to  the  knowledge  of 
the  king,  and  oDtaiuM  an  order  for  the  airest 
of  his  favorite.  Cinq-Mara  waa  thrown  into 
prison  in  company  with  hia  youthM  Mend  De 
Thou,  a  councullor  of  the  parliament  of  Paris, 
and  both  were  sentenced  to  death,  and  behead* 
ed  at  lyona.  It  waa  said  that  Richelieu  had  the 
boat  with  the  two  young  men  on  board  towed 
up  the  Rhone  by  hia  own  barge^  in  order  to 
oonsnmmate  his  revenge  by  bringiii^  his  victima 
himself  to  the  scaffold. 

CINQUE  PORTS,  the  6  English  channel  porU 
of  Hastings,  Romney,  Hythe,  Dover,  and  Sand- 
wich, on  the  S.  E.  coast  of  Englimd,  to  which 
were  afterward  added  the  towns  of  Winohelsea 
and  Rye.  These  ports,  lying  opposite  to  France, 
received  peculiar  privileges  in  the  earlv  days  of 
I^glish  history,  on  condition  of  providing,  dur- 
ing war,  a  certain  number  of  ships  at  their  own 
expense.  According  to  Camden,  the  first  war- 
den waa  appointed  by  "Vniliam  tne  Con<queror; 
but  their  <martera  are  traoed  to  the  timea  of 
Edward  the  Confessor.  They  are  governed  by 
an  officer  called  the  lord  warden  of  the  oinqne 
ports.  Formerly  eaeh  oMhem  aent  2  members 
to  parliament,  under  the  title  of  barons  of  the 
cinque  porta,  but  nnce  1881  thia  privilege  haa 
been  restricted  to  Hastings,  Dover,  and  Sand- 
wich. The  duke  of  Wellington  was  lord  war- 
den of  the  cinque  ports,  and  died  at  the  official 
residence,  Walmer  castle. 

CINTRA,  a  town  of  Portugal,  in  the  province 
of  Estremadura,  on  the  edge  of  a  granitic  sierra^ 
which  forms  a  continuation  of  the  Eatrella  range, 
16  m.  W.  N.  W.  of  Lisbon  •  pop.  about  4,000. 
It  ia  a  place  of  resort  for  the  wealthy  inhabitanta 
<^  the  capital,  for  Engliah,  and  other  foreigners, 
whose  viUaa  are  scattered  over  the  neighbor- 
ing slopes^  and  atod  the  beaotifhl  valley  of  Col- 
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lares,  W.  of  the  town.  Fruits  of  every  descrip- 
tion aboQod  in  tlie  surrounding  country ;  the 
diroate  is  mild  and  pleasant ;  and  the  scenery, 
though,  i>erhap8,  surpassed  in  other  parts  of 
Portugal,  has  been  extravagantly  praised  by 
Byron.  The  kings  of  Portugal  have  a  palace 
here,  which  was  formerly  the  residence  of  tlie 
Moorish  monarcbs.  In  it  Alfonso  V.  was  born 
and  died,  an(\  Alfonf^  VI.  was  confined  during 
the  la!«t  8  y'-ars  of  his  life.  On  the  summit  of  one 
of  the  higliest  peaks  of  the  sierra  is  a  convent 
built  by  Kmanuel,  and  restored  and  beautified 
by  the  ex-regent  Fenlinand,  father  of  the  pre- 
sent king.  There  is  another  convent  built 
for  the  rofonncd  Franciscans  by  Do  Castro, 
and  called  the  "  convent  of  cork,"  from  tlie  cir- 
cumstance of  Uio  cells  being  lined  with  that 
substance.  It  is  partly  hollowed  out  of  the 
rock.  The  residence  of  De  Castro,  and  a  chniKil 
built  by  him  after  his  return  from  India  in  1642, 
are  shown  to  visitr)rs.  In  the  vicinity  of  the 
town  are  quarries  of  l)eautiful  marble.  On  Aug. 
22,  1808.  a  convention  was  concluded  here  by 
the  English  commander  Dalrymple,  with  Gen. 
Jnnot,  after  the  defeat  of  the  French  at  Vimieiro, 
by  which  tliey  were  not  only  permitted  to  leave 
Portugal,  but  were  conveyed  to  Franco  with 
tlieir  arms  and  property. 

CINTRA.  I.  GoxvAi^)  DE,  a  Portuguese  navi- 
gator of  the  15th  century,  distinguished  him- 
self at  Ceuta,  in  the  great  expedition  of  John 
I. ;  attempted  to  lay  waste  the  coast  of  Grana- 
da, still  under  the  dominion  of  the  Moors,  but 
was  murdered  by  the  negroes  in  1445,  with  sev- 
ral  of  his  fellow  voyagers,  on  the  coast  of  Africa, 
in  the  bay  of  Angra  de  Gon^alo  de  C -intra, 
which  was  called  after  him.  II.  Pedro  de,  ex- 
plored in  14G2  the  coast  of  Guinea,  advanced 
to  Cape  Mesurado,  7"*  N.  lat.,  gave  names  to 
several  rivers  and  capes,  and  made  a  2d  voyage 
in  1482,  when  ho  advanced  as  far  as  I^  Mina, 
where  he  caused  a  fort  to  be  erected. 

CIONE,  Andrea  di.    See  Oroagna. 

CIPIIER  (Arab.  «(/>,  empty;,  in  aritlimetic, 
one  of  the  10  characters  used  in  computation, 
formed  thus,  0,  which  standing  by  itself  has 
no  value,  but  wlicn  placed  on  the  right  hand 
of  a  whole  number  increases  it  tenfold,  and 
when  placed  on  the  loft  hand  of  a  decimal 
fraction  diminishes  it  tenfold. — The  term  is 
also  given  to  an  enigmatical  intcrtcxturo  of 
letters,  as  the  initials  of  a  name,  engraved  upon 
carriages,  furniture,  iilate,  seals,  or  tombs, 
which  it  was  formerly  tlie  custom  of  trades- 
men and  citizens  to  display,  much  as  a  coat  <»f 
arms  was  displayed  by  the  nobility ;  also  to  the 
monogram  or  conventional  figure  by  which 
some  artists  have  designated  their  names 
ui>on  their  works. — It  is  also  the  name  of 
any  disguised  method  of  writing,  designed 
to  be  understood  only  by  the  persons  who 
have  es|>ecially  agreed  upon  tlio  significance  of 
tlie  characters  employed.  The  oldest  exami>Ie 
of  this  is  the  Spartan  set/ tale.  When  the  gen- 
eral of  the  army  departed  on  any  expedition,  ho 
took  a  round  wooden  staflE^  called  a  seytale^  with 


him,  leaving  another  exactly  like  i 
ephors.  When  the  latter  had  any  o 
to  make  tp  him,  they  wound  a  slip  w 
round  the  staff,  and  on  this  wrote 
Being  unrolled,  only  detached  and  u 
letters  apf)eared,  but  when  sent  to  1 
ho  was  able  to  put  it  in  iiosition  vpi 
and  read  it.    The  art  of  secret  writi 
em  times  was  long  regarded  as  a 
magic.    When  the  learned  abbot 
published  a  treatise  on  it  about  150 
tor  palatine,  Frederic  11^  caused  a  ct 
be  burned,  as  containing  diabulic 
More  recent  writers  on  the  subject  a 
Porta,  Vigenere,  P.  Niceron,  Kluber  i 
1809),  and  Martens  (Leipsic,  1851). 
use  of  cipher  writing  since  the  tii     o 
has  been  in  diplomatic  corre«{iOh< 
are  various  methods,  by  figures,  lei 
characters,  but  all  are  upon  the  rrim 
ploying  an  alphabet  kn<iwn  (»nly  to 
sponding  parties.  The  art  of  dtrcipl 
tecting  the  key  of  an  unknown  cip] 
an  enemy  or  ofilicers  of  police 
often  to  have  recourse,  requires 
knowledge  of  languages,  and  of  the  i 
cipher  writing,  but  also  patient 
special  aptitude.     From  a  few  rui«i 
stance,   that  in  English  e  is  the  k 
most  frequently  occurs,  and  tlu  the 
nion  word,  the  whole  may  genen 
duced.    The  task  is  rendere^l  much 
cult  when  false  characters,  which  ai 
counted,  have  been  intcrsi>ersi-d  in 
A  curious  explanation  of  the  pr«N.*es4 
ling  a  cipher  is  given  in  £.  A.  Poc*s  t 
"Gold-Bug." 

CIPPUS,  among  the  ancient  Ucrtn 
column,  generally  rectangular,  but 
round.  It  was  used  for  various  pur 
ally  as  a  sepulchral  monument,  audi 
often  richly  ornamented.  Cippi  « 
times  erected  on  highways  to  ser 
stones,  and  they  were  also  employed 
on  which  to  inscribe  the  decrees  of 

CIUCAKS,  Northern,  an  old  di 
presidency  of  Madras,  British  India 
the£.  coast  of  the  peninsula,  betwt 
40'  and  20^  17'  X.,  h»ng.  79'  12'  and 
bounded  N.  by  Cuttack,  S.  by  the  ( 
by  the  bay  of  Bengal,  and  W.  by  0 
17,000  sq.  m. ;  pop.  aUmt  2.1*95j60C 
vision  formerly  coini-rised  5  distr 
Circars,  viz.:  Chicacole,  Kigalimum 
CoiMapilly,  and  Guntoor,  the  torrito 
ed  in  which  is  now  distributed  i 
British  districts  of  (luntiior,  Masuli 
jalimundry,  Vizag:ipataiu,  and  G 
range  of  mountains  runs  along  tbt 
tier,  supporting  a  growtli  of  valuab 
otiier  timber,  and  leaving  between 
and  the  c^iast  a  fertile  tract  of  8( 
average  breadth,  in  whicli  groin  and 
kind  of  tobaciH)  an*  pn^ducod  abnndi 
gar,  ginger,  tunneric,  and  cotton  i 
rated;    but  fruits   and   green   i 
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larger  species  of  homed 

jipfll  aaaclrapeds.      Ship- 

d  on  in  the  Gkraavery  river ; 

e  with      dras  and  other  ports 

n       ive  vessels;  cotton 

P«     ^  puujuni  doths,  mnslins, 

Mxf  manofactured,  and  fine 

B  M«i  exported  to  England.    The 

are  almost  without  exception 

h  daas,  are  thought  to  he  supe- 

lese.    Their  vmages  are  little 

•  ns  of  large  mad  hats.  Four 

M     9  acquired  from  the  emperor 

V       i>      wed  them  upon  the  East 

Dj        I  iree  gift  in  1765 ;  Guntoor, 

M  iuiA>  British  hands  in  1788. 

jL  properljr  Tohkbksssia  or  Tohxb- 

led  bj  the  Circassians  the  land  of  ■ 

the  only  part  of  the  western 

u  \       bdned,  lies  along  the  N.  £. 

K.  sea,  a  distance  of  200  m.. 

A^oohan  on  the  N.  to  the  small 

)  or  Bnrznkia,  not  far  from 

o.,  u     reen  lat.  ^S""  28'  and  46"^ 

se  UM  the  Russians  leaves  the 

d,  but  the  country  may  be 

vbTi    ,  to  extend  from  the  Black 

I       .4!»  80' E.  OntheN.andN.E. 

un      the  territory  of  the  Tcher- 

H-— -jjui  by  the  river  Kooban,  and  on 

from  Mingrelia  by  the  highest 

The  whole  of  this  country, 

Ml  ui  the  low  lands  on  the  Koo- 

mountainous,  embracing  some 

ueaks  of  the  Caucasus,  and  is 

m  oken  into  deep  valleys^  and  in- 

r      earns.    From  the  contiguity  of 

to  the  sea  the  watercourses 

ijr  vf  small  importance,  the  Laba, 

at,  and  others,  being  in  summer  but 

ekflw  which  stagnate   on  the  low 

luce  miasma.  The  hydrography 

the  waters  of  Kabardah  being 

r  I       ferek  to  the  Caspian  sea,  and 

Cba  cassia  by  the   Kooban  to  the 

Both  rivers  rise  near  Elbrooz.  The 

its  way  through  the  Dariel  pass, 

w  rivers,  which,  descending  rapidly 

ontains,  form  fertile  valleys,  and 

Ik  ere  it  leaves  Circassian  territory. 

tfter  traversing  the  land  of  the  At- 

;te  branches,  reunites  its  waters, 

Caucasian  provinces  from  the 

Kvoban  Tartary.   The  chief  places 

lemrook,  Kepli  or  Kaploo,  and 

population  has  been  estimated, 

)  fi[ghting  vassals  of  the  1,600  uz-' 

^;  but  a  Russian  estimate  in  1846 

■Bia,  in  which  is  included  the  Cir- 

ry,  sets  the  area  at  41,410  sq.  m., 

n>  inhabitants.     The  name  Tcher- 

I  ngnifies  "  cutters  of  roads,*"  a 

■mat  to  cutpurses  or  robbers,  was 

ft  Tartars ;  the  Circassians  call  them- 

,  **the  noble."    They  are  essen- 

w     IB  well  as  warlike  people.  Their 


wealth  oonsists  in  flocks  and  herds,  hones  and 
arms.  Money,  as  a  circulating  medium,  is  almosi 
unknown.  According  to  their  eulogists^  the  Cir- 
cassians are  the  handsomest,  bravest,  and  noblesl 
of  mankind.  On  the  other  hand,  their  detraotors 
paint  them  as  no  better  than  a  semi-barbaroos 
band  of  marauders.  They  do  not  even  consti- 
tute one  people,  but  are  composed  of  12  daasi 
subdivided  into  numerous  ikmilies  more  or  less 
powerfhl,  under  theur  hereditary  heads,  who  in 
turn  are  feudatory  to  the  princes  or  greater 
ohiefb,  also  hereditary,  but  liaUe  to  he  deposed 
for  misconduct  Oiroasrian  pride  of  birtti  is  ex- 
cessive, and  causes  sooieiy  to  be  divided  i^ 
classes  as  strictly  defined  as  in  the  most  aristo- 
cratic countries.  With  all  this  they  have  a  theoiy 
oi  republicanism,  every  fr-ee  Circassian  haying  a 
ri^t  to  make  his  voice  heard  in  the  puUio  assem- 
blies. The  sodal  gradesare:  1,  the  chiefooaOed 
khanonks,  nzdena,  khans,  and  pchis ;  2,  Tonrk, 
ancient  nobles;  8,  voprk  (of)  vourir.  new  sen^ 
try,  so  made  by  the  vourk ;  4,  begnalia,  middle 
dass ;  5,  toho  kotl,  vassals ;  6,  slaves,  mostly  taken 
in  war,  and  employed  either  in  cultivation  dTthe 
soil,  or  in  menial  service,  who  cannot  be  add 
singly,  and.  indeed,  are  rarely  transferred  at  all. 
No  real  difference  of  status  exirts  between  the  2d 
and  8d,  or  between  the  8d  and  4th  of  the  abore 
distinctions.  Princes  a^d  nobles  are  owners  of 
the  soil,  fix>m  whom  their  tenantry  hold  the  land 
they  cultivate.  Theyhave  no  large  towns.  The 
noble  lives  in  his  village,  surrounded  by  bis 
people,  and  exercising  a  patriarohai  Jurisdiotiaii 
over  ^em,  regulating  even  thdr  marriages  and 
the  education  of  their  children.  Having  no 
written  laws,  ordioary  affairs  are  administered 
by  a  council  of  the  oldest  and  most  respected  of 
the  villagers,  whose  award  is  final.  All  ranks 
associate,  and  are  clothed,  fed,  and  housed  alike^ 
tiie  only  difference  beinff  in  their  warlike  equip- 
ment, wherein  their  rich  men  display  great  ex- 
travagance ;  the  array  of  a  chief  consists  of  a 
coat  and  helmet  of  mail,  sword,  lavelin,  rifle, 
pistols,  poniard,  and  frequentiy  bow  and  ar- 
rows. The  chiefe  alone  are  entiUed  to  the  priv- 
ilege of  weariuff  red.  Like  most  oriental  nations, 
they  shave  the  head,  and  never  remove  the  head 
covering.  The  ordinary  costume  consists  of 
a  tunic  descending  to  the  knee,  and  secured 
around  the  waist  by  a  leather  belt.  A  round 
fur  cap  and  cloth  trousers  of  eastern  pattern 
complete  the  costume,  excepting  on  a  journey, 
when  a  goatVhdr  doak  witli  a  hood  is  added. 
Their  habitations  are  log-houses,  put  together 
slightly,  so  as  to  bo  abandoned  at  short  notioe. 
Around  these  cabins  they  cultivate  millet,  bar- 
ley, and  vegetables  for  their  own  food,  permit- 
ting their  flocks  to  pasture  among  the  hills.  The 
Circassian  national  dish  is  millet  porridge ;  they 
also  distil  from  millet  a  whiskey  called  kumii. 
Bees  are  reared  on  most  farms,  and  mead  is  a 
favorite  beverage.  Great  attention  is  paid  to 
the  breeding  of  horses.  Oxen  are  employed  in 
agriculture.  Mules  and  asses  are  the  beasts  of 
burden,  the  horse  being  conddered  too  noble 
an  animal  for  labor.    There  is  no  regular  taxa- 
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tion,  the  lower  orders  being  requin.**!  to  supply 
what  the  iiobU-H  woiit.  The  sule^iiard  a^uinst 
tjraxiiiy  i^^  that  the  vassal  whu  tiiids  the  exoc- 
tiODB  uf  his  h)rd  too  severe,  can  transfer  his 
allc^ianco  to  onotlier  less  rapacioiu).  Some 
of  the  domestic  customs  are  curious.  A  bride- 
groom makes  a  show  of  carrying  off  his  bride 
bv  force  from  her  father's  house.  After  the 
birth  of  the  fir^t  child,  husband  aud  >vife  no 
longer  pass  their  time  in  each  other's  society, 
but  visit  by  stealth.  Their  children  are  placed 
at  an  early  ago  under  the  care  of  a  patron, 
who  brings  them  up  without  parental  affec- 
tion, educating  the  sons  only  for  war,  and  the 
daughters  for  matrimony  either  at  home  or 
abroad.  Tlio  Circassmn  husband  has  unlimit- 
ed power  over  the  lives  of  his  w^ifo  and  chil- 
dren. Polygamy  is  allowed  by  the  Koran,  but 
custom  limits  men  to  one  or  at  most  two  wives. 
The  women  have  lino  forms  and  complexion, 
both  of  which  are  carcl'ully  preserved  by  ex- 
emption from  labor  and  by  attention  to  diet 
and  cosmetics. — The  traffic  in  their  daughters 
has  been  the  greatest  reproach  against  the 
Circassians.  About  1,000  girls  were  exported 
annually.  The  Kussians  stopped  the  trade,  but 
by  treaty  in  1845  its  renewal  was  permitted. 
Lady  Slieil,  in  her  work  ^'  (iiinipsos  of  Life  and 
Manners  in  Persia"  (I^ondoii,  1850),  gives  the 
following  information  concerning  the  Circassian 
slave  trade  as  she  s:iw  it  in  184D : 

**  Befi>ro  quitting;  tbo  Caucasus  I  may  as  well  transcribe 
a  frw  particulars  ci»nci-rnlii{K  tbo  (.'irra-v^iunK,  which,  thmiph 
I  fear  inajr  not  U>  in  thcniiiclTos  novel,  yi't  certainly  coiho 
frtfm  a  nuTol  sourco,  nuincly,  a  Turklsih  wlavc  dvalrr,  who 
hail  (riven  ui>  hi.i  |>n»fi-M*iiin,  anil  vt-m  iiiv  hu^bAnd's  in- 
structor In  TurkUh  sovlt.iI  yean  asnt  at  Trobizoml.  Ills 
name  was  HaHz  KiTendi,  aiiil  his  residence  In  Circa&sla 
amounted  to  5  yean^  lll.t  TKiUum  for  dviuic  up  tbis  brunch 
of  commerce  was  tho  vl^il.in<-i>  of  the  Kiisniun  crulMTS,  which 
made  it  too  bazanloiis  to  atti*mpt  to  cro.>s  the  sea  with  hLs 
IlTiag  cargo.  The  iM>rts  bo  f^couentcd  were  i:!KxtJ<K>k,  Tvg- 
hamvosa,  and  Shiya|».4onkba,  and  he  freiiucntly  ]M>netratod  15 

or  SO  hours*  distance  luto  the  interior The  m(Nlc  in 

which  the  trade  with  Turkey  is  earrieil  on  is  this :  Treblzond 
Is  the  i>rincii>al  imrt  front  whli^h  the  merchants  procted, 
thou(:h  they  alM)  embark  fk-oni  i*amM><>n,  !siiiii|>e,  <'unsLinri- 
nople,  and  ocAslonallr  fhnn  l<I»rypt  The  tra«ie  is  ^^'nerally 
conducted  in  partnership;  one  tnirson  supplies  the  capital,  ami 
the  profits  are  euuallv  dlvidcil  between  hlin  und  the  person 
who  undertakes  the  labor  uf  the  voyaci^  to  (*irraM<ia.  The  cap- 
ital OD  an  average  is  about  £'2.'ii»  or  Xi»n\  The  articles  taken 
to  Circasiia  mostly  c<m2>Utof  Hlk  and  cotton  cloth^  calicoei^ 
chintze^  cheap  shawls,  a  small  quantity  of  i;nni»owiler.  and 
a  great  deal  of  salt;  also  some  Turkish  r<don>4l  leather  for 
slippers  and  bridles.     When  the  boat  arriveii  at  a  landing 

Elace,  it  Is  drawn  hi^'h  up  on  the  hhore  to  C(»nceal  it  fV«>ni  tho 
tussians.  The  merchants  then  ditfcmbark.  and  if.  fWim  hav- 
ing mailo  pro\lou8  voya:;es,  they  uui  alreaily  pr4»vide«l  with 
a  tomit  jkte  [n  h<iM  i.  they  ;;o  ut  once  to  their  alNMlc ;  but  if 
not,  they  inqTtirt>  for  tho  best  private  house,  to  which  they 

proceed    imnieiliately,    and   are  always  welcome 

Those  iH'rsons  who  liave  sUvcs  fur  the 'market  du  not  bring 
them  to  the  mercliant's  rcsii'.encc.  When  tho  latter  has 
aeen  the  slaves,  they  nt  Ire  t«i  another  house,  leavinir  the 
tranaaetion  to  Ih;  couiiiletdl  bv  no  Ic^t  a  person  than  an  e/<-A«e 
(an  amltait^lor).  or  by  a  i'f//.i/(a  bn.kor).  When  a  Cir- 
cassian says  ho  ban  cot  s1nve<i  to  si-II.  the  Turk  inquires  if 
they  arc  young,  and  in  «ii.ho  of  an  atHnnatlve  answer,  pro- 
ceetls  to  a>k  hoH  man  v  ^]lun.H  thoy  ure.  ThU  n>fers  to  height 
A  girl  is  conMdered  X-yond  hiiunnlnc  when  she  rcarhcH  6 
spMia;  she  is  then  techuicnlly  saiil  to  be  gnri»hihn  vhigitft, 
that  la,  she  has  (tasMed  hpariniiig.  ami  ii  understHMl  to  Iw  IS 
years  old.  Slave!*  are  valued  by  the  number  i»f  pieces  i»f  ^ilk, 
chlnti,  Ac,  given  in  exchansro  for  them.  I'glv  female  slaves 
are  purchased  for  Constantinople  to  fill  menial  or  domestic 
dutiesL  Old  women  are  st>mctinics  ^oltl  in  ( -irrastla.  They 
arc  purchased  to  act  as  nurMs  in  Constantinople.  An  old 
woman  may  be  worth  l,(»[l  or  S.OiiO  qhtmintoth  \,£M  to  £iSt) 
In  that  city.    If  auiong  th«  slaves  that  Lato  been  bonghl 


there  are  any  fbll-ffnnni  bcb,  Xhity  ar»  < 
they  should  run  away,  bot  womrn  are  aar« 
merchants,  alter  the  pnrrhase,  aapgily  tk^ 
clothes,  the  gooilness  and  quality  4if  whkek  dq 
value  of  the  slave.  The  fuud  ffven  to  tb«mli 
that  of  the  mrrclianta  thema«lveiL  ami  thert  h 
the  quantity.  A  great  many  of  the  female  all 
to  leave  the  country;  amt  stiioe  ynaur  wuaai 
who  are  poor  ami  unpruttcteil,  especially  orpka 
treat  their  relatives  to  sell  them.  Their  bupe 
may  be  purchaseil  In  Constantinople  l<y  m 
Turk,  at  the  head  of  whcwe  ceUbllshnwat  t 

placed Hometimes  a  free  man  b  miM  bj 

Occasionally  there  is  a  efdloslre  sale.  A  nai 
friend  to  sell  him;  he  then  lakes  to  flighl,  ■' ' 
of  the  purchase  is  ill v bled  briwetn  ihrm. 
says  he  dues  not  well  know  how  the  lup^-, 
malntainciL  The  ctmntry  la  populoui^  rrimln 
slaves  are  broucht  from  illstant  pUtfvs ;  as  bcfi 
orphans  are  fK-quvntly  offered  for  sale,  and  suib 
themselves  desirous  of  change,  and  «iUlni{ 
ThcM.',  he  BUMK*fie«,  are  the  prir.ci|«l  Miuiecs 
the  supidy  is  kept  up.  A  man  rannot  stli  his ■ 
ter  against  their  own  citns«nt:  but  It  Is  by  » 
common  fi>r  a  man  to  bring  his  daughter  Inti 
by  her  own  desire.  The  unmarried  girts  da  » 
ever,  excepting  network,  but  the  niarried  «« 

the  dnidgery Prices  of  course  vary  at  Cc 

accordinc  to  thn  vigilance  of  Kusciaa  c'rnlsm 
corruptibility  of  Russian  agi-nti  at  TrrbiitinU.  1 
8inope.  The  following  are  the  a\erai^>  prices 
Males  of  80  years  of  age,  £10;  of  m.  £1A  to  SM 
to  £70 ;  of  in,  £80  to  £AA ;  «,r  &,  i:]o  tw  £W.  I 
years  of  age,  £10  to  £30  ;  of  «>.  £3tO  t<i  £40: 
£70 ;  ttMm  »)  to  SS,  £M  to  £l<i0 :  fh'm  U  to  \\ 
trom  6  tolS,  £30  to  £dU;  of  &,  £^  tu  £40." 

The  traffic  was  a^n  sniipressed  in  W 
firman  of  Abdul  Medjid,  which  nroli 
sale  of  white  persons  as  slaves.    Kot 
ini;  the  prohibition,  however,  there  w 
an  absolute  glut  in  the  Circassian 
at  Constantinople,  and  a  *^  g«>od  diha 
ca.Hsian  girl,  formerly  thought  very 
£100,  might  then  have  been  had  fnr 
religion  of  Circaf«ia  is  a  mixture  of 
anism,  Christianity,  and  pagani.-(m. 
tliey  follow  the  precepts  of  the  Koran 
sui)erstitious  reverence  to  tho  sign  of 
while  the  bulk  of  the  people  believe 
spirit  culled  Mereni,  and  an  evil,  Ts 
god  of  thunder,  also  Tlep^s  tlie  gud  c 
h^cosserer,  of  water  and  winds.    The  C 
not  a  written  language,  conso(|uently1 
no  literature,  excepting  a  heroic  \il 
chn.>nicling  their  feats  of  aniis^. — Cbi 
said  bv  home  authorities  to  have  1 
duced  in  the  5th  century,  while  othci 
its  introduction  to  one  of  tlie  priaci 
gia,  to  whom  the  country  was  hubj< 
12th  to  tho  15th  century.     Uccovrr 
dependence,  it  w&4  ogoin  huUlued  b 
tar  khans  of  tho  C^riuiea.     From  thb 
the  Circa-ssians  released  theinsc-lvef 
century,  by  the  aid  of  Ivan  I.  of 
had  mArrie<l  a  Circassian  princi 
Great  and  Catharine  II.  pnr^ucu  i 
extending  tlio  Russian  sway  over  Iin 
Georgia,  harassed  by  re|^ated  win 
sia,   having  clamed    Russian  nroU 
Muscovite  sovereigns  became  de 
tlieir  rule  lH?yond  the  river  Kooban,  w 
ed  the  S.  boundary  (»f  their  empiiv. 
cassians  meanwhile,   under  the  !#• 
t!ie  sheik  Ifansoor,   had   become 
dans,  and  as  such  acknowledged 
head  of  tlieir  faith,  but  do  nol  i     • 
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f  In  any  manner  to  Tnr- 

I         ^  *lly  in  makine  forays 

I      r.        len  the  Bnasiana  ez- 

»  ifk  Ad     nople  from  the  Turks 

e  .  eedeci  vdrc^tfda  to  Rosda,  bat 

1  to  recognize  the  cession. 

i»  M#  mj6  Bossian  claim  of  sover- 

of  the  war  vet  continninff. 

ition  arrived  in  Constanti- 

E«  pb      ted  to  the  Ottoman 

id^      m    ?      'rom  the  Circassian 

M  iii^  uie  invasion  of  the 

.^.i««, '  and  askinff  '^  to  be  placed 

or  Uie  majestic  shadow  of  the  im- 

]f  the  saltan.*^    (See  Caucasus.) 

Gk^ek  mythology,  a  sorceress, 

Uos  and  PerseiS|  and  married  to  a 

vuuihifl,  whom  she  mardered.    £z- 

Ub       jects,  she  was  transported  by 

m  idand  called  ^Eaea,  off  the  coast 

was  sojoaming  when  Ulys- 

1       >.    While  the  hero  continued 

aout  some  of  his  followers  to  pay 

o  the  sovereign  of  ^Esda,  ana  to 

its  for  himself  and  his  crew. 

oa  M       with  apparent  hospitality, 

.  wine  to  b«  set  before  them. 

unuik  freely  save  Eamolpns,  and 

f        nresently  metamorphosed  into 

retamed  to  the  ship,  and 

ui.      A  what  had  befallen  his  com- 

J  who  had  been  rendered  proof 

ment  by  an  herb  which  he  had 

jf  ercnry,  hastened  to  the  palace 

nl  in  hand,  and  compelled  the  sor- 

■e  his  followers  to  their  former 

«        in  love  with  Ulysses,  who  lived 

Yw  with  Iier,  and  became  the  fsUlier 

ly  her. 
u,  an  ancient  city  of  Latiam,  sitnated 
foot  of  Meant  Circeias,  near  the  sea. 
sd  by  the  Romans  in  the  reign  of 
.^road,  who  deemed  its  situation 
or  commerce,  and  also  wished  to 
I       ^ark  against  the  Volscians.    It  is 
mg  the  conquests  of  Coriolanus, 
r  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Vol- 
i  was  reconquered  by  the  Romans, 
qnently  revolted  from  Rome,  joined 
lui  those  of  the  Volscians,  succeeded 
ildng  its  independence,  appeared  as 
cities  of  the  Latin  league  at  the  out- 
be  great  Latin  war  in  840  B.  C,  and 
one  of  the  two  prrotors  who  com- 
be whole  nation.     Ic  appears  again 
B  30  Latin  colonies  in  the  2d  Punic 
itom  this  time  seems  to  havo  declined, 
re  become  gradually  insignificant.    It 
01      ly,  under  the  later  republic  and 
a  iavorite  place  of  retirement  for 
m         B,  having  a  peculiar  attraction 
■ui;e  and  excellence  of  its  oysters, 
s  selected  as  a  place  of  exile, 
ir  Lepidus  was  banished  hither. 
»uU  to  be  seen  on  the  Monte  della 
,  abont  2  m.  from  the  sea.    The  re- 


mains of  its  walla,  oonatmeted  of  polygonal 
blocks,  show  a  very  maasiVe  style  of  ardii* 
teotnre. 

CIRCEN8IAN  GAMES,  the  Tarions  conn 
bata  and  contests  exhibited  in  the  Roman  dr* 
caS|  Mid  to  have  been  first  institnted  bv  Bomn- 
las  in  imitation  of  the  Olympio  games  of  Greece. 
A  part  of  them  were  abolished  by  Constantinc^ 
others  by  the  Qiyths ;  bat  the  chariot  races  oon- 
tinned  at  Constantinople  till  the  ai^ge  of  that 
dtyby  the  Venetians  in  1204w 

CIBCLE,  a  pUme  figure  bounded  by  a  Hn* 
which,  beiiu^  at  every  part  equally  distant  team 
a  given  pomt  (called  the  centre),  complete^ 
encloses  it  The  bounding  Une  is  called  m 
circumference^  and  in  popolar  language  the 
word  circle  is  used  for  ciroumferenoe.  A  chord 
passing  through  the  centre  of  the  drda  ii 
called  its  diameter.  The  ratio  of  the  diameter 
to  the  circumference  was  shown  by  Areliiiii^ 
edes  to  be  about  as  7  to  22^  and  by  Metina  as 
118  to  855,  which  is  as  acoarate  aa  is  needed 
for  practical  nse.  The  exact  ratio  cannot  Jm 
expressed  in  numbers,  although  many  algebxida 
expressions  can  be  obtained  for  it,  of  whioh  w« 
will  give  but  one.  If  the  number  4  be  divided  ^ 
1,  5,  9, 18,  and  every  4th  nnmber  in  sacoesaloiii 
and  afterward  by  8,  7, 11,  and  every  4th  nnm* 
ber  in  succesrion,  the  diflbrenoe  1>etween  the 
sum  of  the  1st  set  of  quotients  and  that  of  the 
2d  set  win  be  equal  to  this  ratio;  or  appfOK* 
imately  in  deounals,  8.14169285. 

CIBCLEVILLE,  the  capital  of  PSokawi^  oo., 
Ohio,  is  a  thriving  post  village  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Scioto  river,  and  on  the  Ohio  canal, 
which  here  crosses  the  river  by  a  handsome 
aqueduct;  pop.  in  1858,  about  4,600.  It  ocoo- 
pies  the  rite  of  an  ancient  fortification  of  dron- 
lar  form,  from  which  its  name  is  derived.  It 
contains  a  large  union  school  house,  erected  at  a 
cost  of  $25,000.  There  are  also  numerous  milk 
and  factories,  and  the  Zanesville  and  Cincinnati 
raiht>ad  passes  through  the  village.  The  sar> 
rounding  countnr  is  rich  and  highly  cultivated. 

CIBOuITS  (Lat.  eireuUu»,  from  eirewn  ire^ 
to  ffo  around),  civil  divisions  of  the  state,  ere- 
ated  for  convenience  in  the  administration  of 
Justice,  courts  being  held  in  each  at  stated  pe- 
riods by  Judges  who  go  around  for  the  purpose. 
England  and  Wales  are  divided  into  8  dreidta, 
into  which  the  Judges  and  barristers  ffo  twice  a 
year.  There  are  9  circuits,  held  bv  tf^e  federal 
Judges,  hi  the  United  States,  and  in  each  state 
a  similar  divirion  obtains.  The  state  drcnit 
courts  usuallv  confine  themselves  to  the  trial  of 
issues  of  ftct,iike  the  English  courts  of  assize  and 
nitipriut;  and  in  some  states  the  word  has  lost 
its  original  meaning,  and  signifies  a  stationary 
court  which  tries  questions  of  fact  exclusively. 

CIBGULAB  MEASUBE,  a  measure  of  an- 
gles produced  by  dividing  the  circumference 
of  a  circle,  with  its  centre  at  the  vertex  of  the 
angle,  into  860  equal  parts  called  degrees. 
Each  degree  is  also  divided  into  80  mhiutes, 
and  each  minute  into  60  seconds.  Circular 
minutes  and  seconds  are  marked  by  accents 
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('  and  "  ),  while  measures  of  time  of  the  same 
name  are  marked  m.  and  «. 

CIRCULAR  MOTION,  an  incorrect  name 
for  the  motion  of  a  body  under  central  forces. 
(See  Ckntral  Fobcis.) 

CIRCULATING  DECIMAL  a  docunal  frac- 
tion in  which  one  or  more  figured  arc  continu- 
allj  repeated  in  the  same  order,  as  .572572572- 
572,  &c. 

CIRCULATING  MEDIUM.    See  Mosit. 

CIRCULATION.  Under  this  title  we  shall 
examine  only  the  circulation  of  blood  in  the 
animal  economy,  omitting  lUI  that  relates  to  the 
circulution  of  lymph  and  chyle,  and  to  tlie 
circulation  of  the  nutritive  fluids  in  plants. 
Before  stating  by  what  decisive  experiments 
and  rciisonings  the  eminent  William  Harvey 
(1628)  proved  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  we 
must  remind  the  reader  of  some  points  in  the 
anatamy  of  man  and  of  the  higher  animals, 
which  are  essential  to  the  understandins  of 
our  subject.  The  heart,  which  is  at  least 
one  of  the  principal  organs  that  circulate 
the  blood,  is  a  complicated  nmscular  apparatus, 
composed  of  walls  separating  4  cavities,  2  on 
the  left  and  2  on  the  right  of  the  organ.  Al 
though  tliere  is  only  a  muscular  wall  between 
these  2  sets  of  cavitio<s  altliough  they  belong  to 
one  single  organ  or  apparatus,  the  2  sides  of  the 
heart,  in  which  are  these  2  sets  of  cavities,  are 
sometimes  called,  for  the  fi4ike  of  brevity,  the 
right  heart  and  the  left  heart.  Of  the  4  cavi- 
ties of  the  heart  and  of  their  walls,  2,  the  upper 
ones,  are  called  the  auricles,  while  the  2  lower 
ones  are  called  the  ventricles ;  so  that  there  is 
a  left  auricle  and  a  left  ventricle,  constituting 
the  left  heart,  and  a  right  auricle  and  a  right 
ventricle,  constituting  the  right  heprt.  Now, 
tiie  circulation  of  the  blood  takes  place  in  the 
following  way :  From  all  the  parts  of  the  body, 
black  blood,  called  also  venous  blood  because  it 
comes  by  the  wins,  reaches  the  right  auricle, 
which  pro|>els  it  into  the  right  ventricle,  from 
which  it  18  sent  to  the  organs  of  respiration, 
t.  0.,  the  lungs.  The  blood-vessel  that  brings 
the  blood  from  the  right  ventricle  into  the 
lunffs  is  the  pulmonary  artery.  The  lungs  send 
back  this  blood  to  the  heart  through  blood- 
vessels which,  on  account  of  their  structural 
resemblance  to  veins,  althougli  they  do  not 
carry  black  or  venous  blood,  are  called  pulmo- 
nary veins.  In  the  lungs  the  blood  by  the  in- 
fluence of  respiration  becomes  re<l,  and,  in  con- 
Beouence,  the  heart  receives  re<l  blood  from  the 
pulmonary  veins.  The  left  auricle  is  the  place 
of  reception  for  this  blood,  which  is  thence  car- 
ried into  the  left  ventricle.  Ry  a  large  blood- 
vessel, called  the  aorta,  the  blood  expelled  from 
the  left  ventricle  goes  to  all  the  parts  of  the 
body.  So  that,  as  may  be  now  easily  under- 
stood, there  is  apparently  a  double  circulation, 
one  through  the  whole  body,  and  one  through 
tlie  lungs  and  the  heart.  The  blood  from  all 
parts  of  tlie  body  comes  to  the  heart  through 
the  veins;  it  passes  from  the  trunks  of  these 
vowels,  the  tenm  cata^  into  the  riglit  auricle, 


thence  into  Uie  right  vrntricle,  which  i 
to  the  lungs  thnMigh  the  polmonary  m 
thence  it  returns  to  the  heart  by  the  puhnu 
veins,  enters  the  left  auricle,  which  i     :■ 
into  the  left  ventricle,  from  which  it  goa 
whole  body,  through  the  aortA  and  iu 
cations,  the  various  arteries ;  finally,  frua  i 
arteries  it  passes  into  the  veins  through  ibtvi 
minute  blood-vessels  called  capillaries.  la  w 
ing  the  names  of  the  parts  through  «  bich 
blood  circulates,  wo  may  begin  with  either, 
these  parts  form  a  circuit ;  thus: 

la  Oeaenl  caplllariti. 

1.  VelDflL  f.  Aorta  u^l  ■rtflfta 

Klf  ht  j  ±  Klffht  Mricl#.  K  Lrft  Trntneli.  1 1 

heart.|8.  Kicht  vrntricle.  7.  LcftMirtri*.     (| 

4.  PulmotiAry  artery.  &  I'oIinaBary  wdm 

S.  Capillari««  of  the  lanpL 

If,  instead  of  beginning  with  numU-r  1,  we  hi 
with  number  7,  the  bloo<l  then  passes  fr 
8,  to  9,  to  10,  to  1,  to  2,  to  3,  to  4,  to  «, 
and  thence  reaches  again  number  7.    The  y 
cipal  facts  discovered  or  clearly  proved  for 
first  time  by  Ilarvey  are:   1,  that  tU 
ments  of  the  heart  are  similar  to  tlioie  « 
muscles  of  the  limbs,  d^c.,  as  r 
which  produce  them ;  2,  that  *..«  onvi 
come  full  at  the  time  the  ventricles  of  tb«  » 
expel  the  blood  they  contain ;  3,  that  ihi 
monary  artery  receives  blood  at  the  s 
the  aorta  and  other  arteries  receive  n, 
therefore,  that  the  2  ventricles  cuntracb 
expel  the  blood  at  the  same  time ;  4,  t 
2  auricles  contract  simultaneously,  ana 
their  contraction  precedes  that  of  the  S  * 
tricles;  6,  that  after  a  ligature  has  beea 
en  an  artery,  this  vessel  becomes  quite  da 
with  blood  between  the  ligature  and  the  i 
and  empty  in  the  other  parts,  shoi 
the  blooNi  comes  from  the  heart  into  un 
ries ;  6,  that  after  the  application  of  a 
on  a  vein  the  blood  disappears  above  tliv 
ture,  I.  e,y  in  the  direction  toward  the  bo 
while  it  accumulates  in  the  vein  below 
ture,  i.  e.y  in  the  port  which  seoms  to  m 
rated  from  the  heart ;  7,  that  the  valvei  u 
veins  prevent  the  blood  from  gating  in  a  w 
direction.    From  theso  facts  and  the 
conclusions  that  may  be  drawn  frum  I 
also  from   many  other  facta  and  rtwu 
Ilarvey  deduced  the  theory  of  the  cire 
of  the  blood,  which  we  have  stated,  and  ^ 
is  now  universally  admitted.     Harvvy.  ij 
this  complete  demonstration  of  tlio  cirb 
of  the  blood,  achieved  the  most  import 
CO  very  yet  made  in  physiology. — We  p       • 
to  the  examination   of  tho  'mo«t  in 
questions    concerning  the  circulatii4i  w 
blood,  omitting  all  tlioso  ri*latii:g  to  tht  ■ 
quency,  strength,  and  causes  of  tlie  roo' 
of  tho  heart  for  which  see  IIkabt  and  j 
The    causes  of   the  circulation  of  the 
are  at  prczsent  the  subject  of  oppobiM 
ions;  on  the  one  hand  many  physiolugiitBi 
tain  that  the  contractions  of  the  heart 
onlv  cause  of  this  phenomenon,  while 
look  upon  tho  iutlueuce  of  the  heart  m 
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t     Drinoipal  share  in  the  pro- 

01      ory  roovement  is  an  at- 

1  >f  the  blood  in  and  from 

I       r  vj*gan8.    This  last  view  is 

man  of  great  ingenuity  and 

I     1  natural  philosopher, 

r,  pru       JT  in  the  university  of 

Aiie  vi«3W9  of  this  disting^shed 

Brre  more  attention  than  has  been 

n  them,  and  we  will  therefore  in- 

e  the  principal  reasons  adduced  by 

'  to  substantiate  his  theory.     He 

that  a  circulation  ti^es  place  in 

tmt  a  heart,  and  that  in  fishes  there 

lart ;  he  adds  that  in  capillaries  the 

blood,  seen  under  the  microscope. 

Jetting  movements,  but  a  steadiness 

I  cessation  or  even  a  retrogradation, 

eems  that  there  is  no  force  acting 

m  d  tergo.    Beside,  the  capillary 

may  continue  some  time  after  the 

mi  out ;  and  it  is  known  that  usually 

are  found  empty  after  death,  which 

be  impossible  if  the  blood  were 

by  the  heart,  and  is  of  easy  expla- 

Draper's  view  be  true,  viz.,  that 

attract  the  blood.    He  insists  also 

ixroving  that  local  changes  in  the 

m       )ed  of  blood  occur  without  a 

luuvements  of  the  heart.    Finally, 

Hiat  when  the  lungs  do  not  attract 

a  the  case  in  asphyxia,  the  heart 

it  through  these  organs  and  the 

ry,  and  the  right  heart  becomes 

wvLo.  it    The  action  of  the  heart 

raper,   is  limited  to  the  filling  of 

Teasels,  and  it  does  not  extend  to 

lea.    The  chemical  changes  taking 

I  various  tissues  attract  the  blood  in 

iea,  and  the  moment  tbey  have  re- 

i  it  the  substances  they  have  attrac- 

>y  have  no  longer  affinity  with  this 

t  must  pass  onward  into  the  veins, 

it  is  by  new  arterial  blood  whose 

pontion  causes  it  to  be  attracted. 

objected  to  this  theory,  1,  that  the 

seen  with  the  microscope  in  the 

s  an  abnormal  one ;  2,  that  the  small 

1  veins  being  contractile,  their  con- 

%j  affect  the  circulation  in  the  capil- 

hat,  in  consequence,  the  irregulari- 

Qovement  of  the  blood  in  the  capil- 

depend  upon  another  cause  than 

d  to  them  by  Dr.  Draper,  and  that 

alaiities  cannot  be  a  proof  that  the 

\  more  impulsion  from  the  heart  when 

capillaries;  8,  that  the  movement 

1  in  the  capillaries  when  the  heart 

\  proof  that  the  hearths  action  has 

t  infiuence  on  the  circulation ;  on  the 

e  find  that  the  movement  of  the 

is  at  once  different  from  that  it  had 

utting  of  the  heart ;  4,  that  the  fact 

ood  after  death  is  not  found  in  ar- 

mtrary  to  the  view  of  Dr.  Draper, 

being  favorable,  as  it  is  not  more 


arterial  when  it  passes  throiu^  the  oiqi^IlariaB 
after  the  last  oontraotion  of*  the  heart ;  5.  that 
in  asphyxia  the  difSculty  of  passage  of  the  blood 
through  the  Inn^  seems  to  depend  much  more 
upon  the  repulsion  or  at  least  obstacle  to  the 
fn%  passage  of  bhiok  blood  extremely  charged 
with  oarbonic  acid  than  upon  a  mere  absence 
of  attraction.  However,  diistlnguished  physio- 
logists have  thought  that  the  cause  to  wmeli 
Dr.  Draper  haa  attributed  too  great  a  power 
exists  in  reality,  but  that  its  share  ia  mnoh 
less  than  the  learned  professor  haa  imagined. 
It  ia  known  that  ormnarily  tiie  veins  have 
no  real  pulsation  as  the  arteries  have,  ao  tbat| 
as  a  rule,  the  impulse  given  by  the  heart  to 
the  blood  does  not  extend  in  a  marked  de- 
pee  to  the  v^ns;  bnt  there  are  cases  on  record 
m  which  the  vdns  have  been  Ibund  pnlsatiiig 
like  the  arteries,  and  it  seems  certain,  tnerefore, 
that  the  heart  in  some  oases  is  able  to  oanse  ita 
impulse  on  the  blood  to  be  felt  in  the  veins.  In 
ordinary  droamstanoea,  we  find  in  bleeding 
healthy  persona  or  patients  that  there  is  a  Jet- 
ting of  tne  blood  at  each  impulse  giyen  to  it  Iqr 
the  heart  ao  that  it  cannot  be  oonbted  that, 
even  in  the  veins  of  the  limbs,  the  heart  con- 
tributes directly  to  the  circulation  of  the  blood. 
Experiments  by  Prof.  Sharpey  and  Dr.  J.  C.  B. 
Williams  have  shown  that  in  the  dead  body  a 
force  less  than  that  of  the  heart  is  required  to 
propel  water  thron^^  the  arteries^  the  capillaries, 
and  the  veins,  ahowingdedsively  that  the  heart 
is  competent  to  carry  on  the  circulation  of  the 
blood. — Mo'^ement  of  the  blood  i»  tko  artsria. 
Springing  from  the  aorta,  the  arteries  are  distrib- 
uted to  lul  partaof  the  body^  to  which  they  f^ 
nish  arterial  blood.  Prof.  J.  Paget  has  proved 
that  the  sum  of  the  areas  of  the  bran^ea  of 
these  blood-vessels  at  each  subdivision  hardly 
exceeds  the  area  of  the  main  trunk ;  and  if  we 
imagine  the  sum  of  the  areas  of  all  the  small 
arteries  in  the  body  compared  to  the  area  of 
the  aorta  near  its  origin,  we  find  but  very  little 
difference,  so  that  the  speed  of  the  blood  inuat 
be  pretty  nearly  the  same  in  all  the  parts  of  the 
arterial  system.  The  arteries  are  not  simply 
elastic  tubes  which  dilate  when  they  recdve 
the  blood  pushed  forward  by  the  heart,  and 
contract  in  virtue  of  their  elasticity  when  the 
heart's  impulse  ceases;  they  are  muscular  canala 
with  power  of  contraction  like  other  mnsoolar 
organs.  A  good  illustration  of  the  share  of  the 
contractions  of  ihe  arteries  in  circulation  is  ftv- 
nished  by  the  following  experiments,  one  first 
made  by  Prof.  OL  Bernard,  and  the  other  by 
Dr.  Brown-S6qnard :  If  the  nerve  that  goes  to 
the  blood-vessels  of  the  head  be  divided,  these 
vessels  (arteries  and  veins)  are  seen  to  dilate, 
and  the  quantity  of  blood  passing  through  them 
is  much  increased;  if,  on  the  contrary,  the 
blood-vessels  are  made  to  contract,  the  amount 
of  blood  passing  in  a  given  time  is  very  much 
diminished ;  showing  that,  in  the  first  case,  when 
the  arteries  no  lon^^r  possess  a  muscular  con- 
traction, though  theur  elasticity  is  not  modified, 
they  become  relaxed  and  allow  a  larger  quantity 
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of  blood  to  be  propelled  through  ihem  by  the 
heart;  while  in  the  second  case,  Uie  contraction 
of  the  arteries  being  greater  than  it  uormallj  iss 
they  do  not  receive  the  same  dilatation  from  the 
impulse  of  the  heart,  aiid  allow  less  blood  to 
pass.  The  ncr\'ou.s  syriteTn,  in  cases  of  emotion, 
of  fright,  &c.,  mny  directly  act  on  arierie:^  as 
when  Uiey  are  stimulated  by  gnlvaiiism,  and 
produce  a  contraction  of  the  arteries  in  the  4 
extremities,  so  that  there  is  a  diminution  in  the 
Quantity  of  blood  passing  through  them,  which 
aiminution  is  one  of  the  causes  of  the  coldness 
^en  experienced  in  the  hands  and  feet.  The 
application  of  culd  to  any  ])urt  of  the  body 
causes  a  contractitm  of  the  blood-vessels,  which 
diminishes  the  amount  of  blood  passing  througli 
the  part,  and  it  b  for  this  reason  that  culd  appli- 
cations are  so  useful  in  cases  of  exteniul  inflam- 
mation. Wann  applications  paralyze  tlie  blood- 
vessels, and  therefore  produce  (luite  oppoitite  ef- 
fects. Wo  know  little  as  to  the  speed  of  the  blood 
in  the  arteries ;  however,  Volkmann  has  tried  to 
show  tliat  the  average  velocity  of  the  current 
in  the  CJirotids  (the  large  arteries  of  the  neck)  of 
a  great  number  of  mammals  which  he  examined 
was  nearly  12  inches  {ler  second.  lie  fonnd 
also  that  the  velocity  was  greater  in  the  arteries 
lying  near  than  in  those  lying  far  from  the  heart. 
There  is  a  pressure  cxcrt^  by  blood  on  the 
walls  of  the  arteries  and  veins,  which  is  called 
tlie  lateral  pressure.  Poiseuille  measured  it, 
and  stated  that  it  was  e<iua]  in  all  parts  of  the 
arterial  system ;  but  Volkmann  has  shown  that 
this  pressure  diminishes  from  the  origin  of  the 
arteries  to  the  end  of  the  veins  in  the  heart. 
Volkmann  has  also  ascertained  that  the  lateral 
pressure  of  the  blood  is  constantly  changing 
according  to  the  stroke  of  the  heart,  the  move- 
ments of  respiration,  and  the  muscular  move- 
ments of  tlie  various  parts  of  the  body. — 
Marement  of  tJu  blood  in  the  capillaries,  TIio 
mnallest  arteries  are  continuous  with  still  smaller 
blood-vessels,  called  capillaries,  which  are  the 
channels  of  communication  between  the  veins 
and  the  arteries.  The  blood  enters  the  capil- 
laries red  and  goes  out  from  them  almost  black. 
It  is  in  the  capillaries  that  tlie  interchanjze  be- 
tween the  tissues  and  the  blood  takes  place ; 
it  is  there  that  nutrition  and  secretion  are 
performed,  and  chietly  there  also  that  animal 
heat  originates.  The  capillary  vessels  are  so 
minute  that  a  microscope  is  necessary  to  see 
them.  They  differ  from  the  arteries  and  veins  by 
their  structure,  which  is  much  less  complicated, 
and  they  seem  to  be  destitute  of  a  muscular 
layer,  which  is  an  imitortant  fact  showing  that 
they  cannot  have  real,  active  contractions  like 
the  other  blood- vc:ssels.  We  owe  to  M.  Poiseuille 
some  interesting  researches  on  the  circulation 
of  blood  in  the  capillaries.  lie  has  found  tliat 
there  is  in  them  a  layer  of  serum  Tthe  liquid 
part  of  blood),  which  seems  to  be  aaherent  to 
the  wall  and  almost  without  movement.  If 
tliere  are  2  globules  of  blood  moving  together 
in  a  capillary,  the  one  which  is  nearest  to  the 
wall  moves  slower  than  the  oUier.    If  the  glo- 


bule that  is  near  the  wall  goes  ent 
layer  of  serum  which  does  not  move 
without  motion.    If  many  globules  w 
in  this  layer  of  serum  in  very  small  a 
they  impede  the  circulation.  'Facts  of 
had  led  some  physiologists  to  admit 
blood  globules    are  animated  beings 
spontaneous  movements  and  stopping  i 
where  they  please.     It  is  uiseless  to  sto| 
how  erroneous  is  this  view.     We  bav< 
stated  that  the  bhmd  could  circulata 
the  C'ipillaries  without  any  other  firoi 
impulsion  given  to  it  by  the  heart.   Xet 
there  is  no  doubt  that  a  force  is  evolri 
chemical  changes  tliat  take  place  in  1 
lariea,  by  which  force  the  anerial  bk 
tracted  into  the  capilhiries.    A  etriki 
this  fact  has,  quite  recently,  been  di«^ 
Prof.  Bernard ;    he  has  ascertained 
quantity  of  blood  that  flows  out  by 
coming  from    the    salivary    irlnnds, 
greater  when  the  chemicarchangea  e: 
occur  during  secretion,  than  during  tii 
of  inactivity  of  these  glands.    Hut 
we  readily  admit  that  tliere  is  an  inihu 
even  a  great  one,  which  is  exerted  pai 
at  certain  times  by  the  capillaries  npoc 
culation  of  blood,  we  do  not  go  so  far  i 
Philip,  Dr.  Carpenter,  and  Prof.  I)mii 
respect.    We  think  tltat  the  follon 
ment  of  the  first  of  these  distinguisiNi 
higists  does  not  prove  at  all  that  a  c 
the  capillaries  may  stop  circulation  alt 
^  The  web  of  one  of  the  hind  h       i 
was  brought  before  the  mirniseo|iv, . 
Dr.  Hastings  obser^'ed  the  circulatki 
was  vigorous  (in  the  capillaries),  the  I 
crushed  by  the  blow  of  a  hammer.    Tb 
of  the  web  instantly  ](»«t  their  fK>wer 
culation  ceasing;  an  effect  which  a 
as  we  have  seen,  from  tlie  ceasing  oir^u 
of  the  heart.    In  a  short  time  the  bk 
began  to   move,  but  with  loss  fom 
Hrown-Sequard  has  repeated  this  e: 
and  ascertained,  in  the  first  place,  i 
tremely  rare  that  the  movement  ol  u 
stops  entirely ;  in  the  second  place,  tb^ti 
arteries  and  veins  contract  spaamc 
by  so  doing  prevent  the  blood  from 
that  the  cause  of  the  Bt4»ppage  of  the  ci. 
is  not  in  the  capillaries  but  outside  of  thi 
continuation  and  tlie  changes  in  the 
circulation  which  take  place  after  tlie  < 
of  the  movements  of  the  heart  are  not 
due  to  an  influence  of  the  capillaries; 
tractions  of  the  arterii's  and  in  a  measi 
of  the  small  veins,  produce  a  part  of 
mena  seen  in  the  capillaries.     Tlio  < 
searches  of  Dr.  Rennet  Dowler.  of  « 
leans,  which  have  shown  that  aAer  i 
has  cea*«ed  to  lieat  in  man  (in  intlivv 
have  died  fnmi  yellow  fever),  the  Uch 
times  flows  out  from  the  veins  in  a  < 
able  stream,  do  not  prove  that  this  si 
of  blood  in  the  veins  is  due  merely  to  a 
tion  exerted  by  the  capillaries  upon  t 
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iilaed,  aooordiDg  to  the  theory  ^ 

»r,  thttre  ahoold  not  be  anj  attrao- 

>T  the  oapiDaries  in  saoh  easee,  be- 

d  in  the  arteries  is  similar  to  that 

.    The  facts  observed  by  Dr.  Dow- 

(t|  depend  upon  the  oontraotions  of 

Hm  rapidity  of  circulation  in  the 

as  been  aetermined  with  safficient 

r  Yaloitin,  Weber,  and  Volkmann. 

a    rimenter  has  found   that   the 

u  In  the  capillaries  of  the  mesen* 

is  nearly  2  inches  per  minute, 

.r  Jably  a  lower  speed  than  the  nor- 

nbrane  is  exposed  while* 

Ti       I  w  cool  air,  and  its  blood* 

we  contracted.     It  results  also 

idin*s  researches  that  the  slowness 

n  of  blood  in  the  capillaries 

K  than  was  imagined,  and 

9       a  of  these  small  blood- 

MM^   ucot'ly  400  times  that  of 

which  tliey  receive  blood. — 

"  QMfod  in  the  veins.    The  vein& 

▼esBcls  through  which  the  blood 

heart,  are  formed  by  the  union 

ato  larger  canals.    The  veins  are 

and  larger  than  the  arteries,  and 

In  them  is  slower.    The  veins 

aible,  it  is  in  them  that  the  blood 

>erBons  who  have  too  much  of 

L     I*  an  abundant  meal  the  veins  are 

.  of  the  increase  in  the  quantity 

M       vement  of  blood  in  the  veins 

lA  by  the  heart,  partly  by  thcb 

)n  of  calibre  of  the  arteries 

jj  their  contraction,  also  by  the 

ittract  arterial  blood  in  the  capil- 

lel  venous  blood  from  them,  and 

physical  causes.     1.  Influence 

•  uu  the  circulation  of  the  blood  in 
have  already  said  that  the  impulse 
t  IS  sometimes  apparent  in  veins. 

proved  porticalarly  in  those  cases 

Nie  Is  hardly  any  interchange  in  the 

etween  the  blood  and  the  tissues, 

the  blood  remains  red  in  the 

vein  is  opnencd  in  such  oases, 

w«  out  from  it  with  jets  as  from 

nd  there  is  tho  same  rhythm  in  the 

if  jets  and  interruptions  between 

pnlse  of  the  arteries,  with  this 

the  jets  exist  when  the  arteries 

*  veins  then  dilating.  The  series 
na  then  taking  place  are  the  follow- 
eart  contracts  and  sends  blood  into 
,  which  dilate  in  consequence  of 

in  the  quantity  of  blood  in  them. 
eir  elasticity,  their  calibre  becomes 
and  by  this  cause  the  blood  is  ex- 
them;  it  cannot  return  into  the 
re  are  valves  at  tho  origin  of  the 
M  trunk  (the  aorta)  in  the  heart, 
the  return  of  blood  to  this  organ, 
>ro  the  blood  passes  through  the 
ilo  the  veins,  which  become  dilated 
jet  if  they  are  opened.    In  cases  of 


the  so-eaUed  Tenons  pnlse,  cases  in  whioh  the 
veins  have  been  seen  beating  like  the  arteries^ 
the  influence  of  the  heart  on  the  pulse  in 
veins  has  been  well  observed  by  Marfoi-Sokm, 
Graves,  Wiu^  ko.  The  impulse  of  Vhe  heart 
is  always  felt  in  veins,  but  usually  it  is  mnoh 
diminished.  "With  an  instrument  in  which  a 
oolunin  of  mercury  is  moved  bj  blood  under 
the  impnisbn  of  the  heart,  M.  rdsenille  has 
found  tnat  in  arteries  in  a  horse  there  is  a  rise 
of  the  meroory  of  18S  millimetres,  while  la 
veins  the  rise  was  only  from  10  to  16  milll> 
metres.  But  however  smsll  is  this  impnlsSi  It 
exists^  and  in  this  fact  we  have  the  proof  that 
even  in  veins^  the  heart  is  partly  the  eanse  off 
the  oironlatlon  of  blood.  2.  Iimuenee  d  the 
ekstioity  of  the  arteries.  This  is  only  a  second* 
ary  influence,  as  the  arteries  are  dilated  by  the 
impulsion  given  to  the  blood  by  the  heart,  and 
the  diminution  of  calibre  by  elasticity  is  a 
simple  consequence  of  the  dilatation  they  are 
subjected  to.  The  paasage  of  blood  in  veins 
due  to  the  elastidty  of  the  artoies  Is  therefore 
a  result  of  the  impulse  of  the  heart  8.  ]fo- 
fiuence  of  the  oontraotion  of  the  arteries.  It  Is 
true  thai  when  the  arteries  contract  aodvely 
they  push  the  Uood  through  the  capillaries  snd 
the  veins;  bnt  these  contractions  are  accidental, 
and  can  hardly  be  taken  notioe  of  among  the 
general  causes  of  eiroulation  In  the  vdns.  4i 
Infloence  of  the  capillaries.  The  chemieal 
changes  occurring  constantly  during  hh  in 
these  blood-vesseli  contribute  to  the  propidr 
^n  of  the  blood  in  the  ydns.  This  ixmoeiioe 
and  the  preceding  constitnte  a  series  of  fbrees 
placed  behind  the  blood,  if  we  may  say  so,  and 
pushing  it  forward;  they  form  the  tie  d  tergo. 
We  will  now  speak  of  another  kind  of  force 
which  attracts  the  bloocL  and  which,  being 
placed  in  front  of  this  liquid  and  drawing  it  into 
the  chest,  is  justly  called  cis  d  fionte.  5.  At- 
traction of  venous  blood  due  to  the  dUatationof 
the  chest.  Every  time  the  chest  dilates  during 
inspiration,  the  yeins  at  a  certain  distance  firom 
that  cavity,  being  under  the  influence  of  the 
atmospheric  pressure,  become  empty  on  account 
of  the  tendency  to  a  vacunm  in  the  chest.  It 
is  just  the  same  thing  as  takes  place  in  a  syringe 
the  tube  of  which  is  in  water:  on  drawing  ont 
the  piston,  we  draw  the  water  into  the  cavity  of 
the  syringe.  Certainly,  as  Sur  David  Barry  has 
very  clearly  proved,  this  suction  power  attracts 
the  venous  mood  into  the  chest  and  therefore 
helps  in  the  circulation  of  blood  in  veins ;  bat 
the  question  is  how  fax  this  suction  power  msy 
extend  its  action.  It  cannot  act  yery  far,  as  the 
veins,  being  very  compressible,  have  their  walls 
brought  into  contact  by  tiie  action  of  the  atmo- 
sphere as  soon  as  the  attraction  begins,  and  there- 
fore the  influence  is  limited  to  the  blood  be- 
tween the  place  where  the  walls  of  the  vdns 
are  approximated  and  the  heart  Now,  this 
approximation  takes  place  very  near  the  chesty 
and  it  would  take  place  just  where  the  veins 
enter  this  cavity  if  It  were  not  for  a  peculiar 
diiposition  which  has  been  pointed  out  by  Prof. 
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B^rard,  and  which  is  that  most  of  the  veins  of 
the  neck,  of  the  shoulders,  and  on  the  chest, 
have  adhorcnces  with  fibrous  tissues  too  resist- 
ing to  allow  atmospheric  pressure  tu  flatten  the 
veins  fixed  to  them  so  quickly  as  it  can  do  it 
where  there  is  no  resistance.  The  consequence 
of  this  is  that  the  venous  blood  may  be  attract- 
ed at  a  certain  distance  from  the  chest.  By 
direct  experiment,  Poiseuille  has  seen  that  it  is 
attracted  wlien  tiie  efforts  of  inspiration  are 
energetic,  even  at  a  distance  of  4  or  6  inches 
from  the  chest,  in  a  large  dog.  The  attraction 
of  air  into  veins,  and  death  due  to  this  cause,  in 
operations  on  the  neck  or  the  shoulder  and  the 
axilla,  are  the  results  of  the  extension  to  these 
parts  of  the  suction  power  of  inspiration  upon 
the  venous  system.  There  is  a  real  flux  and  re- 
flux of  blood  in  inspiration  and  expiration  in 
the  neighborhood  of  the  chest. — Although  all 
Uie  causes  of  tlie  circulation  in  the  veins  that 
we  have  mentioned  seem  to  be  suflicicnt  to  ex- 
plain it,  there  are  some  circumstances  which  are 
BO  much  in  opi>osition  to  the  circulation  of  this 
blood  that  there  would  be  some  danger  of  great 
accumulation  in  some  parts  of  the  venous  sys- 
tem, were  it  not  that  a  simple  anatomical  ar- 
rangement prevents  the  retrogradation  of  blood 
in  the  veins.  When  we  are  standing  up,  and  when 
our  arms  are  lying  by  the  sides  of  our  body,  the 
blood  in  the  veins  of  our  lower  and  upper  limbs 
has  to  come  to  the  heart  against  the  influence 
of  gravitation.  The  impulse  of  the  heart  not 
being  continuous,  tlie  blood  would  probably  de- 
scend in  the  veins  at  the  time  of  absence  of  this 
impulse,  if  it  were  not  for  valves  in  the  veins  pre- 
venting its  backward  movement.  These  valves 
are  so  numerous  and  so  well  constructed,  tliat, 
in  healthy  persons,  but  little  change  is  seen  in 
veins  while  they  are  subjected  to  the  influence 
of  gravitation.  AVhen  we  walk  and  when  we 
move  our  anns,  another  cause  prevents  the  ac- 
cumulation of  blood  in  veins  and  helps  in  circu- 
lating it :  the  contractions  of  muscles  press  upon 
the  small  veins  which  are  in  these  motor  organs, 
and  the  venous  blood  then  receives  an  impul- 
sion pushing  it  toward  the  heart. — Speed  of  the 
eireulation  qf  the  blood,  Exi>oriments  of  great 
interest  have  been  made  on  this  subject.  11  e- 
ring  has  found  tliat  a  substance  introduced  intO' 
a  vein  in  the  neck  of  a  horse  had  passed  into 
anotlier  and  remote  vein  in  from  10  to  25  sec- 
onds. Now,  in  this  time  the  blood  containing 
this  substince  has  gone  to  the  heart,  has  been 
sent  thence  to  the  lungs,  and  come  to  the  left  side 
of  the  heart,  which  sent  it  to  some  part  of  the 
body,  from  which  it  was  returning  again  to  the 
heart  by  a  vein.  And  for  such  a  long  course, 
from  10  to  25  seconds  have  been  suflScientI 
This  sliows  how  rapid  is  the  circulation  of 
blood.  By  means  dilferent  from  the  preced- 
ing, Dr.  Blake  (an  able  physiologist,  now  in 
California,  we  think)  has  found  that  for  al- 
most 1  of  a  complete  circuit  of  the  blood,  only 
the  short  time  that  we  will  mention  is  neces- 
sary :  in  the  horse,  IG  seconds;  in  the  dog,  11 
or  12 ;  in  chickeu.s,  6J ;   in  rabbita,  4}.    The 


whole  miM  of  blood  in  the  body  of  a 
passes  through  the  heart  in  a  time  i     ui.  ■ 
cording  to  various  ^>preciationfl,  Is  bm 
and  2  J  minutes.  (See  also  Fcnrai  IUakt,  u 
Ltmpb,  and  Pclbb.) 

CIRCUMCELUOKES,  a  band  of      i 
rather  than  a  religious  sect,  who,  in       i 
the  Donatists,  in  Africa,  occasioned  lij  \6i 
tion  of  the  Carthaginian  bishop,  Cw 
espoused  the  cause  of  the  Kuniidians  %m  m 
natists,  and  went  about  as  marauders  tc 
date  the  Carthaginian  party,  and  to  v 
those  excesses  which  the  Donatists  rejoi«:«u 

•but  were  unwilling  to  b^  responsible  fur.   H 
had  a  strong  desire  for  the  honor  of 
dom,  and  sought  it  at  the  hands  of  the  ti< 
party,  by  violence  upon  the  prevaleoi  a 
institutions  and  the  civil  rights  of  tlie  dtbi 
llius   they    threw    themselves    between 
debtor  and  creditor,  and  demanded 
charge  of  the  claim  by  the  creditor  on 
death.    Whenever  they  met  a  master 
slave,  they  manumitted  the  slave,  anu  < 
j>elled  the  master  to  take  his  place.    Co 
tine  treated  their  excesses  with  forb 
but  Constans,  his  successor,  deprived        j 
natists  of  tJieir  churches,  and  attempicJ 
bribe  them  to  peace.    This  kindled  tlic 
cism  of  the  Circumcelliones  anew.    IIo 
Fasir  and  Axid,  they  committed  new 
dations,  styling  themselves  Agoniatici,  aim  m 
leaders,  *'  leaders  of  the  sons  of  the  Boly  Ol 
Their  frenzy  increased  so  furiously  thai 
committed  suicide  in  great  numbers, 
Donatist  bishops  were  obliged  to  appiy  w  < 
civil  power  for  aid  to  restrain  them. 

CIKCUMCISION,  a  practice  of  eailcn 
tions,  consbting  in  cutting  off  the  ]^p 
foreskin  in  males,  and  the  internal  la!  ii 
males.    Among  the  Jews  it  is  a  stricuj 
ligious  rite,  and  is  used  only  on  -malca 
ancient  times  it  was  not  only  obligatury  oi 
males  born  of  Jewish  parents,  but  al^o  ea 
proselytes,  and  on  all  the  slaves  of  Jewbl 
ters.    The  rite,  according  to  the  book  of  Gt 
originated  in  the  command  of  Go<l  to  A 
and  was  nationalized  by  Mosos.     It  wai      ■ 
forth  practised  by  the  Jews,  except  da 

'   journey  tlirough  the  wilderness.    Cir 
among  the  Jews  is  performed  on  th* 
after  birth.     From  the  fact  that  thU  i 
required  by  religions  ordinance,  the  tern 
circumcised"  became  a  term  of  nati 
proach,  and  is  analogous  to  the  word  **bcw 
as  used  by  Christian  writers.     T)»e  E:! 
according  to  Herodotus,  practised  ciri- 
It  is  certain,  however,  that  at  a  latvr 
in  Egyptian  history,  under  Per>ian  and  un 
influence,   circumci^itm   was  confined  to 
priests    and  sages,   but   Herodotus  m 
limitation  in  his  htatement.   On  the  oth«t 
he  states  that  the  tonsure  was  ronfioed 
priests.      lie    also    says    that    the   C« 
(an  Egyptian  colony,  as  he  belie%-ed)  i» 
circumcision.    The  same  authoritv  t(      ■ 
the  Ethiopians  practised  it;  and  iu  uJt 
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te  Coptic  and  AbyBsiDian  Gbristian  charches 
(tare  the  coatom.  The  Epistle  of  Barnabas 
teidfies  to  the  fact  of  Egyptian  circamcision,  and 
daebres  also  that  the  ceremony  was  observed 
hf  the  Arabians  and  Syrians.  The  Abyssinian 
dnreb  imposes  the  rite  on  both  sexes.  Jerome 
sji  that  in  his  day  the  majority  of  Egyptians, 
UnnsanSy  Ammonites,  Moabites.  and  Ishmael- 
im  were  circumcised.  The  Mohammedans 
abopnctiseit;  and  although  the  Koran  does 
lot  eqjoin  it,  it  has  extended  itself  wherever 
tiN  Mohammedan  religion  has  been  adopted, 
h  Arabia  the  rite  is  performed  on  both  sexes. 
Hm  Arabians  have  a  tradition  that  Mohammed 
■id  that  circnmcision  was  honorable  in  wo- 
mb. Pythagoras  submitted  to  circumcision, 
itii  said,  in  order  to  obtain  instruction  fk'om 
tb  Egyptian  priests  in  their  sacred  doctrines. 
A  portion  of  the  PhoBuician  nations  practised 
tb  lite,  bat  the  Philistines  did  not  The  abo- 
ligiml  Mexicans  were  found  to  observe  this 
CMtom.  The  Friendly  Islanders,  the  inhabi- 
Uita  of  the  Indian  archipelago,  those  on  the 
VHt  coast  of  Africa,  those  of  Madagascar  and 
tin  Philippine  ialancb,  and  even  the  Hottentots, 
kvi  a  custom  which  is  considered  to  be  a  rem- 
mi  of  the  same  observance. 

(SRCUMCISION,  Feast  or  the,  an  ancient 
Mril  in  the  church,  kept  on  Jan.  1,  in  com- 
aHMfttion  of  the  circumcision  of  Jesus,  beiuff 
tti  8Ui  day  after  Dec.  25,  which  had  been  fixed 
ipOQtobe  observed  as  the  nativity.  lu  the  6th 
ctttory,  at  least,  there  is  a  distinct  office  for 
tUi  festival 

CIRCUMFERENCE.    See  Cibcle. 

CIRCUMFERENTOR,  an  instrument  serving 
to  measure  horizontal  angles. 

CIRCUMFLEX,  in  grammar,  one  of  the  8 
•ooenta,  formed  by  the  union  of  the  other  2, 
tfaos,  A, '.  It  is  not  used  in  English,  and  in 
ftvich  is  usually  a  sign  of  the  elision  of  a  lot- 
tir,  aod  therefore  indicates  a  somewhat  pro- 
kxtted  sound. 

CIRCUMNAVIGATION.  Any  voyage  around 
fl»o  world  is  properly  so  called ;  bat  as  modern 
•ommerce  encircles  every  sea,  the  term  is  con- 
fciod  to  continuous  voyages  around  the  globe  for 
•WW  specific  purpose,  as  for  survey,  discovery, 
wether  scientific  object.  We  subjoin  a  list  of 
tke  principal  circumnavigators  up  to  1837;  va- 
rious circumnavigating  expeditions  have  started 
Mce  that  time,  especially  from  Russia :  Ma- 
1^,  1519;  Sir  Francis  Drake,  1577;  Caven- 
wh,  1586;  Le  Maire,  1615;  Quiroa,  1626; 
T^snan,  1642;  Cowley,  1683;  Dampier,  1689; 
C«*e,  1708;  Glipperton,  1719;  Roggewein, 
1^1;  Anson  (afterward  Lord),  1740;  Byron, 
nW;  Carteret,  1766;  Bougainville,  1766;  Wal- 
^  1766;  Cook  (the  celebrated  captain),  1768; 
King  (successor  of  Cook),  1779 ;  Portlocke, 
1T88;  Wilkes,  1837;  D'UrvUle,  1837.  * 

CIRCUMPOLAR,  an  appellation  given  to 
"••w  vhich  are  so  near  the  north  pole  as  to  re- 
"'wye  around  it  without  setting.   Their  number 

]J|^  according  to  the  latitude  of  the  observer. 

^7  are  made  use  of  to  determine  the  elevation 


of  the  pole,  which  is  a  mean  between  the  two 
elevations  of  the  star  at  its  inferior  and  superior 
passage  of  the  meridian.  The  name  may  also 
oe  applied  to  the  southern  polar  region  and 
stars. 

OIRCUMPOTATIO,  a  drinking  around  m 
succession,  an  ancient  ilgyptian  custom  at  fu- 
nerals, introduced  also  among  the  Greeks  and 
Romans.  Solon  at  Athens,  and  the  decemviri 
at  Rome,  aimed  to  abolish  this  custom,  thinking 
it  indecorous  that  sorrow  and  ebriety  should 
mingle  together. 

OIRCUMSORIBED,  in  geometry,  the  epithet 
of  a  figure  so  drawn  around  a  similar  enclosed 
figure  as  to  touch  it  with  its  sides  or  planes. 

OIRCUMVALLATION,  in  the  art  of  war, 
a  ditch  bordered  by  a  parapet  of  earth  oon- 
structed  by  a  besieging  army  around  its  own 
oamp.  It  may  be  either  continuous  or  in  de- 
tached sections,  and  is  intended  to  guard  the 
besiegers  against  attempts  of  the  enemy  to 
relieve  the  place.  The  defences  are,  of  course, 
outward,  as  those  of  contravallation  are  in- 
ward toward  the  place  invested.  lines  of  cir- 
cumvallation  are  now  seldom  employed,  a  corps 
of  observation  being  made  use  of  instead. 

GIRCUS,  at  Rome,  a  place  reserved  for  pub- 
lic games,  races,  and  shows  of  different  kmds. 
The  eireui  maximus,  in  the  valley  now  called  Via 
d6*Cerchi,was  founded  by  Tarquin  the  Elder.  It 
gradually  became  one  of  the  most  magnificent 
structures  of  Rome.  The  original  temporal^ 
platforms,  erected  at  private  expense,  by  patri- 
cians and  equites,  who  alone  witnessed  the 
shows,  were  replaced  by  8  galleries,  or  tiers  of 
seats,  running  in  a  circular  oblong  form  around 
the  sandy  arena.  Iron  railings  12  to  14  feet 
high,  and  a  ditch  10  feet  broad  and  10  deep,  a 
work  of  CaQsar,  separated  the  seats  from,  and 
defended  them  against,  the  furious  beasts  of  the 
arena.  Through  its  middle  length  ran  a  low 
wall  called  spina,  at  each  end  of  which  were 
erected  8  wcioden,  afterward  gilt,  cylinders  of 
conical  shape,  forming  the  goals  of  races.  The 
spina  was  adorned  with  gilt  statues,  images  of 
deities,  reliefs,  altars,  and  chapels,  and  at  its  mid- 
dle with  an  obelisk  182  feet  high,  brought  by 
Augustus  from  Egypt.  There  were  also  2  plat- 
forms, on  one  of  w^liich  reposed  the  images  of 
7  dolphins,  on  tlie  other  the  7  ova.  imitations 
of  eggs,  which  marked  the  number  of  the 
rounds  done  by  the  racers,  one  of  the  eggs  be- 
ing taken  off  after  each.  At  one  of  the  narrow 
sides  of  the  circus  the  galleries  were  wanting, 
and  replaced  by  tlie  stores  for  chariots  and 
horses.  The  length  of  the  circus  was  at  the 
time  of  Julius  Caesar  more  than  3  stadia,  its 
breadth  400  feet,  its  circumference  8  stadia. 
Destroyed  by  fire  under  Nero,  and  rebuilt  by 
Trajan,  it  was  made  by  this  emperor  capable 
of  containing  500,000  spectators,  and  com- 
pleted under  Constantine,  who  adorned  it  with 
another  obelisk.  The  circus  Flaminius  or  Apol- 
linaris,  erected  probably  by  Caius  Flaminius^  in 
the  Prata  Flamiuia,  out  of  the  city,  and  which 
in  a  show  under  Augustus  was  filled  with  water 
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and  became  the  scene  where  80  crocodiles  were 
killed ;  the  circas  of  Ballnst,  near  his  gardens, 
destined  for  shows  of  sea  fights :  the  Vaticanun, 
commenced  by  Colignla,  completed  bj  Nero ; 
the  Agoiialis,  erected  by  Alexander  Beverus ; 
those  of  Flora  and  Hadrian;  and  the  circus 
mazimus,  were  all  destroyed.  A  circus,  attrib- 
uted by  antiquaries  to  Curacalla,  near  the 
Appian  wny,  about  2  miles  from  the  city,  is  the 
omy  one  that  remains  in  good  preservation  at 
Rome.  More  or  less  remarkable  ruins  of  similar 
struoturca,  erected  in  the  ancient  provinces  of  tlie 
Roman  empire,  arc  still  visible  in  Alexandria, 
Rhodes,  Athens,  Gaza,  Jerusalem,  Nimes,  Nar- 
bonne,  &e.  Mo<lern  circuses  of  difiercnt  form 
and  destination  are  frequent  in  the  cities  of  Italy 
and  Spain ;  that  of  Madrid,  for  bull  fights,  has 
room  for  12,000  spectators.  The  Cirque  Olym- 
pique  of  Paris,  for  equestrian  games,  is  built  in 
Grecian  stvle,  and  embellished  with  statues. 

CIRENCESTER  (colloquially  called  Cices- 
ter),  a  market  town  and  parliamentary  borough 
of  Gloucestershire,  England,  on  the  river  Churn, 
and  on  the  Cheltenham  branch  of  tlie  Great 
"Western  railway,  18  m.  S.  E.  of  Gloucester,  and 
95  m.  by  railway  X.  W.  of  London;  pop.  in 
1851,  6,096.  It  is  a  place  of  small  trade,  quiet 
and  respectable  a])pcarance.  It  occupies  the 
site  of  a  Roman  station  called  by  Ptolemy,  Co- 
rinium ;  by  Richard  of  Cirencester,  Corinum ; 
by  Antoninus,  Durocornovium. 

CIRILXO,  DoMKNico,  an  Italian  republican 
and  naturalist,  born  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples 
in  1734,  died  on  the  scafibld  in  1799.  He  offi- 
ciated in  early  life  as  professor  of  botany,  after- 
ward accompanied  Laoy  Wa1iN)lo  to  France  and 
England,  became  a  fellow  of  the  royal  eociety 
of  London,  a  friend  of  I^ufibn,  DWlcmbert,  and 
Diderot,  and  on  his  return  to  Naples  was  ap- 
pointed i)hy8ician  of  tlie  court  After  the  proc- 
lamation of  the  republic  by  the  French,  he 
was  chosen  representative  of  the  Neapolitan 
people,  and  member  of  the  legislative  commis- 
sion (1799) ;  and  on  the  reestablishmcnt  of  roy- 
alty ne  sufiored  death  on  the  scafibld,  rather 
than  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  or  ask  a  par- 
don from  King  Ferdinand.  His  principal  writ- 
ings are,  Fundamenta  liotanica^  1787,  2  vols. 
8vo^  and  Entomologi<B  Neapolitana  Speehnen^ 
1787,  folio. 

CIRKIPEDES,  CiBBHOPODA  (Lat  eirr^Uy 
curly,  and  p(9^  a  foot),  a  class  of  animals  be- 
longing to  Cuvier^s  diylBion  of  the  articulata, 
thuugh  long  regarded  as  belonging  to  the  mol- 
lu9c<i^  with  which  they  are  arranged  in  concho- 
logical  treatises.  The  barnacles  and  acorn  shells 
formerly  described  among  tlie  multivalves  are 
included  in  this  elates.  Their  bodies  are  soft 
and  protected  by  the  shelly  covering  secreted 
from  their  surface.  But  the  anatomical  structure 
of  the  cirri]  KMles  (uf  the  nervous  system  partic- 
ularlv)  connects  tliem  with  the  articulata,  and 
so  also  their  development  from  the  egg  and 
subsequent  transformation.  (See  Barnacle.) 
A  i)eculiar  feature  is  tlie  pn)longation  of  the 
body  and  its  division  into  several  branches, 


eaeh  of  which  b  fbrniilied  with  a 
arms  filled  with  cilia  or  bair-like  u 
sembling  feathers,  and  which  are 
moving  in  the  water  for  tlie  poriiuM  «■ 
inff  food.    The  cUss  is  divided  into  tw) 
pal  groups,  the  peduncoUtcd  and  the 
the  former  having  a  long  peduncle,  or  I 
by  which  the  animal  fa^ns  himself  to 
wood;  and  the  latter  being  defieient 
the  shell  consequently  lying  close  to 
stance  to  which  the  animal  adherea. 
genera  of  each  group  are  described. 

CIRTA,  an  andent  city  of  Nomidia, 
Punic  architects,  situated  on  a  steep  r 
almost  encircled  by  a  tributary  of  the  i 
It  was  in  the  country  of  Uie  Manylil 
residence  of  their  kings.  It  was  i 
Constantine,  and  received  from  hibi  t 
of  Constantina,  which  it  still  retaina. 
nmphal  arch,  which  was  the  finest  r 
the  ancient  citv,  has  been  removed  to  j 

CISALPINfi  REPUBLIC,  a  comm 
founded  in  1797.  in  Italy,  by  Bonaparte 
ing  of  the  Cispauanc  and  TnuMpadane  r 
which  he  had  previoa^^ly  established, 
braced  Austrian  Lonil»ardy,  including 
tlie  Venetian  provinces  of  Bergamo» 
and  Cremona,  Verona  and  Rov^o,  tJb 
of  Modena,  the  principalities  of  Maaa  i 
rara,  with  the  3  legations  of  Bologna, 
and  Ravenna,  beside  a  fmrt  of  the  G 
was  divided  into  10  departmenta,  i 
as  the  capital.    Austria  acknuwlei 
istcnco  by  the  treaty  of  CamiK>  *«■• 
followed  the  destinies  of  the  French 
On  their  defeat  in  1798,  the  republic  i 
ished,  and  reestablished  in  1800,  \ 
tory  of  Marengo.     Austria  was  ag^ 
acknowledge  this  independent  statb  vn 
elusion  of  the  peace  at  Luneville.    In 
Cisulpine,  it  was  now  called  the  Ital 
lie,  and  under  the  empire  it  be  ». 

dom  of  Italy. 

CISPADANE  REPUBLIC,  a  repnUk 
organized  in  Italy  after  the  battle  of 
1796.     It  consisted  of  Modena,  lU^ggio.  \ 
and  Bologna,  being  separated  from 
padane  republic  by  the  Po  (Padus),  fi 
It  derived  its  name.     In  1797  the  i 
was  merged  in  the  Cisalpine  republic. 

CISSOID,  a  curve  resembling  an  i 
employed  by  Diocles  to  divide  an  aii|^ 
equal  parts. 

CISTERCIANS,  a  celebrated  and  i 
tended  branch  of  the  Benedictine  on 
ed  in  the  11th  century  by  St.  Robert,  « 
man  by  birth,  and  a  Benedict iae  abbi 
being  very  zealous  for  the  strict  obserr 
the  Benedictine  rule,  and  unsuccessful 
efforts  to  enforce  it  in  his  abbey,  placi 
self  at  the  head  of  some  hermits,  and 
with  them  at  Molesme.    Some  diffic 
ing  in  this  new  community,  he  left 
pany  with  several  others,  and  made  •  a 
tlement  at  Citeaux,  near  Duon,  in  the 
of  Chulous-sur-Mame  ^1098).    Af 
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VB      and  ]      lihips  to  some  tiiiM^  tiM 

V      taken  under  the  proteo- 

I        m  Bnrgimdj,  and  the  bidi* 

uHf  latter  of  whom  erected  it 

,      1  appointed  6t  Bobert  abbot 

d  kv«;allea      w  a  time  to  Molesme, 

:  n         uie  direction  of  St.  Al« 

wa<      I        ,  in  1109,  St  Stephen 

Bi         J    u,  became  abbot    The 

Om»«m  iu  this  community  were  so 

ui^nj  of  the  members  died,  and  no 

d  to  enter  the  order,  which  was 

I       extinction.    The  arrival  of  St 

1  jonng  men,  mosUj  of  noble 

f     »,  noweyer,  from  destruction,  and 

i  it  new  life.    It  soon  began  to 

extend  iteel^  so  that  in  1161  the 

m  mhbejs  had  increased  to  500,  and  in 

K    The  order  became  so  powerful 

lopes  were  indebted  to  its  reoogni- 

ort  during  the  confusion  of  the 

fi>r  the  maintenance  of  their 

Inals,  archbisbops,  and  bishops 

II.  the  general  chapter  of  abbots. 

augenius  III.  and  Benedict  XIL), 

and  a  great  number  of  bishops, 

ih      the  order,  and  several  kings 

I  1  its  habit    St  Bernard 

m  '         lor  literature  and  science  in 

.%»     'ancy,  and  took  measnres  to 

1     niubery  furnished  with  an  excel- 

.    In  this  respect  the  Cistercians 

il  service  to  the  human  race. 

u      ch  was  music.    The  golden 

-mwst  uuntioued  until  the  relioation 

.  and  the  foundaUon  of  the  Domin- 

I       ciscans,  caused  it  to  begin  to  de- 

*dinary  and  ofl-repeat«i  efforts 

w  oring  it  back  to  its  pristine  state, 

MOved  only  partially  succeasfuL    The 

m  produced  several  new  congrega- 

>  C      rcian  rulo,  the  principal  of 

uardines  and  FeuiUants.    The 

i«  c  s  of  the  Cistercian  order  at 

I       u^  19  small ;  there  are  16  in  Aus- 

k  ouO  members,  and  some  in  Switzer* 

^,  and  Belgium.    There  is  also  one  in 

pure,  England,  called  Mt  St  Bernard. 

CBN,  a  reservoir  for  water,  usuaUy  con* 

domestic  or  manufacturiug  purposes. 

:  in  the  ground,  cisterns  diner  from 

ing  their  water  by  artificial  chan- 

.  auu  xirom  the  natural  springs.    In  dry 

,  where  the  supply  of  spring  water  is 

L  they  are  made  to  take  the  place  of 

are  consequently  constructed  of  large 

lished  with  numerous  channels  for 

k         rain  water  that  falls  upon  the 

fdrfacc.    Tliey  are  commonly  built 

i  .^^t  a  cheaper  and  very  efficient  me- 

0  sbk  a  hole  in  the  ground,  and  plas- 

1  hydraulic  cement  directly  upon  the 
Sand  and  gravel  thus  cemented  over 

r  weU,  and  make  tight  and  per- 

aod  bottom  to  the  cistern.    Cia- 

o  uaupu  made  with  economy  of  pla^ik, 


wad  mwf  then  be  eooiTenienUy  moved  from  one 
place  to  another. 

CITADEL  (ItaL  eUaddla,  from  the  Let  cvh 
ita9\  a  place  of  armii  a  oastie  or  small  fortreaa| 
sitaated  within  or  adljoininff  a  <Atj.  and  deirtinea 
either  to  maintain  ita  inhabitants  in  sultjeotioii, 
or  to  serve  as  the  last  defense  of  ita  garriaon 
against  a  besieging  army.  For  these  ends  it 
mostbefbrtified  with  bulwarks,  haTe2gatea,  one 
communicating  witii  the  d^,  one  fbr  auj^^liea 
or  SQooors  to  fiie  army  in  ease  of  siege^  contain 
room  for  SLOOO  to  6,000  soldiers  and  mnat  oom- 
maud  the  rortifioationa  of  the  mtj. 

CITADINESCA,  called  also  ruin  and  land- 
scape marlde,  a  name  given  to  a  marble  of 
Fkorenoe,  which  presents  appearances  of  palacei^ 
towns,  nrina,  and  rivers. 

ClTEAUX,  ahamlet  of  France^  department  of 
C6te  d*Or,  once  celebrated  on  aeoonnt  of  Ite 
abb^,  the  chief  boose  of  the  Cist<»oian  order. 
The  abbatial  buildings,  remuns  of  whidi  atiD, 
exist,  were  magnificent  The  surrounding  ooon- 
try,  mostly  belonging  to  the  convent^  was  neat" 
ly  indebted  to  the  management  of  the  Mboti 
for  the  superiority  of  its  wines. 

CITHiBBOK  a  range  of  mountains  in 
Greece,  separatmff  Bcsotia  from  Me^paria  and 
Attica.  It  is  aaid  to  have  derived  its  naine 
from  an  earlj  king^of  Platsoa,  who  was  an  ad- 
viser of  Jupiter  in  one  of  his  angry  dissendona 
with  Juno.  Hence  the  summit  waa  saored  to 
Jupiter,  and  the  festival  of  the  Dflsdala,  in  h<Hior  <rf 
his  reoonoiHation  with  his  spouse,  was  oslebv»* 
ted  upon  it  Cithsaron  was  also  saored  to  Bao* 
ohna,  and  the  scene  of  his  mystlo  rites.  It  was 
here,  too,  that  Aetason  was  dianged  into  a  stag 
and  chased  by  his  own  hounds^  that  Pentheoa 
was  torn  to  pieces  by  the  Bacchic  women  upon 
whose  OTgie^  he  was  stealing  a  look,  and  tnat 
the  in&nt  (Edipus  suffered  his  exposure.  Ci* 
thssron  was  covered  with  a  forest  which  abound- 
ed in  game.  The  Cithasronian  lion,  slain  by 
the  hero  Alcathoos,  was  famed  in  mythology. 

CITHABA,  a  musical  instrument  among  the 
ancients,  consisting  of  strings  drawn  across  a 
sounding  bottom,  ttid  somewhat  resembling  the 
modem  gmtar. 

CITBIC  ACID,  the  acid  which  gives  to  the 
fruits  of  the  citron  family  their  peculiar  soar 
taste.  It  may  be  extracted  from  many  fruita 
and  vegetables,  as  oranges,  currants^  gooaebcHr- 
ries,  strawberries,  numberries,  whortleberries, 
onions,  and  potatoes.  The  red  elder  berry  con- 
tains so  mucn  of  it  that  it  has  been  propcMMd  to 
substitute  it  in  part  for  the  limes  and  lemons, 
frx)m  which  the  acid  is  now  wholly  nrepared. 
The  manufacture  of  <ntric  acid  is  conaucted  at 
but  few  large  establishments;  but  on  a  small 
scale  it  may  be  prepared  by  the  same  process 
that  is  adopted  in  the  large  way.  Lemon  juice 
is  imported  in  a  concentrated  state,  produced 
by  evaporation  at  a  gentle  heat  It  consists  of 
citric  acid  6  to  7  per  cent,  alcohol  5  to  6,  and 
the  remainder  water,  inorganic  salts,  dec.  By 
some  persons  it  is  allowed  to  partially  fermen^ 
for  ^e  purpose  of  evaporating  the  clear  liquor 
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ftom  the  mucilage ;  or  it  is  clarified  in-  the  osnal 
method  hy  the  use  of  albumen  in  the  form  of 
the  white  of  an  egg.  Carbonate  of  lime  in  fine 
powder  is  then  gradudly  added,  and  stirred  in 
so  long  as  the  effervescence  continues.  Ci- 
trate of  lime — an  insoluble  powder — forms, 
and,  separated  by  drawing  off  the  watery 
liquor,  is  then  well  washed  with  warm  wa- 
ter. This  salt  is  then  intimately  mixed  with 
strong  sulphuric  acid  diluted  with  6  part^of 
water.  After  some  hours  the  citrate  is  de- 
composed, the  sulphuric  acid  having  taken  up 
the  lime  and  formed  an  insoluble  sulphate,  setting 
the  citric  acid  free.  This,  separated  by  decant- 
ing and  filtering,  is  evaporated  in  leaden  pans 
till  it  attains  the  specific  gravity  1.18.  The 
evaporation  is  then  continued  by  a  water  or 
Bteam  bath,  till  the  liquor  begins  to  be  sinipy, 
or  to  be  covered  with  a  thin  pellicle.  It  is 
then  instantly  removed  from  the  fire,  and  put 
aside  to  crystallize,  the  mother  liquor  after  a  few 
days  being  evaporated  as  above,  and  again  set  to 
crystallize,  and  so  on  as  long  as  clean  crystals 
are  obtained.  To  obtain  pure  citric  acid  all  the 
crystals  should  bo  redissolved  and  recrvstallized, 
it  may  be  several  times,  and  the  solution  di- 
gested with  bone  black.  A  gallon  of  lemon 
juice  should  make  about  8  ounces  of  crystals; 
more  than  this  is  sometimes  obtained.  At- 
tempts have  been  made  to  prepare  the  citrate 
of  lime  for  exportation  instead  of  the  lemon 
juice,  to  reduce  the  cost  of  transportation; 
but  its  liability  to  ferment,  which  destroys 
the  citric  acid  by  converting  it  into  acetic 
and  butyric  acids,  prevcnt<i  this  method  from 
being  employed.  Citric  acid  was  first  obtain- 
ed by  Sclieele  in  1784.  The  crystals  are  trans- 
parent, in  the  form  of  rhombic  prisma,  with 
summits  of  4  trapezoidal  faces.  The  salt  is 
soluble  in  water,  warm  or  cold,  as  also  in  al- 
cohol, but  not  in  ether.  Its  specific  gravity  is 
1.6.  Its  taste  is  intencely  acid,  and  almost 
caustic,  but  still  agreeable. '  It  is  distinguished 
from  other  vegetable  acids  by  its  depositing  an 
insoluble  citrate  when  heated  with  lime  water, 
by  the  form  of  its  crystals,  and  also  by  forming 
a  deliquescent  salt  with  potassa.  .The  crystals 
arc  combinati<ms  of  one  equivalent  of  citric 
acid  with  either  8,  4.  or  6  of  water,  ac- 
cording to  the  method  and  temperature  by 
which  they  have  been  obtained.  The  anhydrous 
acid,  as  it  exists  in  the  citrate  of  silver,  is  rep- 
resented by  the  formula  Cn  Ilg  On;  but  it  has 
never  been  isolated. — Citric  acid  is  much  used 
at  sea  as  an  anti-scorbutic,  but  the  raw  lemon 
juice  is  thought  to  be  more  eflUcient.  English 
vessels  are  all  required  by  law  to  carry  a  cer- 
tain Quantity  of  the  latter  for  each  man  em- 
ployed ;  and  a  single  importer  in  Liverpool  is 
stated  by  Dr.  Muspratt  to  keep  a  stock  of  some 
20,000  ^lons.  It  goes  to  tlie  manufacture  of 
citric  acid,  as  already  stated,  in  a  concentrated 
form;  but  that  intended  for  the  use  of  ships 
is  protected  from  fermentation  by  tlie  addition 
of  some  spirit.  When  the  late  expeditions  to 
the  arctic  regions  and  Behring'a  straits  were 


fitted  out,  the  laioe  was  prn>ared  ibi 
tion,  one  half  by  slightly  boiling, 
botUing  after  it  beciame  cool ;  tho  «« 
made  to  come  up  into  the  neck  of  i 
the  space  above  was  filled  with  the 
oil,  and  the  Itottle  was  then  corked  i 
The  other  half  was  bottled  in  th< 
with  the  addition  of  -^  the  quantity  « 
Both  methods  provea  perfectly  suce 
19  months  that  the  sliips  were  abi 
single  case  of  scurvy  occurred 
tho  juice  was  perfectly  good  at  tu« 
voyage.    It  should  be  noted  that  in  tA 
of  the  inferior  qualities  of  the  impoi 
that  prepared  for  these  expeditions  wi 
from  the  fruit  brought  to  England, 
ported  juice  does  not  appear  to  be  iic 
Its  introduction  into  Great  Britain, 
pratt  admits  that,  ^*  however  nnpleasa 
tion,  it  is  a  fart  that  hundreds  of  ship 
Liverpool  and  liondon  with  an  artid 
cated  with  oil  of  vitriol,  d&c/^  and  l 
teasely  sour  article  is  usually  prefer 
genuine  juice.    Citric  acid  is'  also  lai 
terated,  sometimes  to  an  almost  incr 
centage,  with  tartaric  acid.    Acet«t 
sa,  added  to  its  solution  in  cold  wat 
tartaric  acid  be  present,  throw  do« 
crystalline  precipitate  of  bi tartrate 
(cream  of  tartar).    It  sometimes  al 
some  sulphuric  acid.    Beside  its  nse 
scorbutic,  citric  acid  is  cmplovcd  i 
lemon  juice  for  the  preparatii^n  of 
drinks,  and  in  the  arts  it  is  of  Ti 
calico  printers. 

CITkON,  the  fruit  of  a  low,  t\tx\ 
(citrus  mediea^  Linn.),  which  belon 
same  genus  as  the  lime,  lemon, 
orange  trees,  attains  in  its  wild  st«««  i 
of  about  8  feet,  and  is  erect  and  pri 
long  reclining  branches.  Its  leaves  are 
oblong-acute,  subserrate^  and  pale  f 
petioles  are  naked,  and  its  flowers  4< 
and  externally  purple:  and  its  fruit 
about  0  inches  long,  furrowed,  wii 
tuberance  at  the  tip,  and  with  8  i 
outer  thin,  greenisli  yellow,  wiih  n 
miliary  glands,  full  of' a  most  frag 
tho  inner  thick,  fungous,  and  white, 
of  this  genus  are  among  the  most  b 
fruit-bearing  trees,  are  indigenous  in  ti 
and  are  supposed  to  be  alluded  to  in  1 
apples  which  the  Greeks  attributed  U 
dens  of  the  Ilesperides.  There  is,  ho 
evidence  tliat  any  of  them  were  cultiri 
by  the  Greeks  or  earlier  Romans.  1 
tree,  the  most  beaut it'ul  of  them,  and  tl 
troduced  into  £aro[ii\  was  obtained  ft 
and  perhaps  Assyria,  and  was  first  cqJ 
Italy  by  Palladius  in  the  2d  tH^nturr  . 
tho  Orient  it  is  con<itantIy  in  bl<i«i 
and  fruit  always  hanging*  upon  tlM  > 
tlicr;  at  Nice,  (ieno.%  and  Naples,  an 
the  West  Indies  it  endures  the  open  i 
Florence  and  Milan  it  reonircs  prot< 
winter,  and  in  more  northern  dim. 
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o        ftttoriea.    In  Ohina  there  is  a 

.  «rith  large  and  solid  fruit,  di* 

9  «uJ  into  6  distiDot  lobes,  whence  it 

7  the  Chinese  the  fingered  citron.    It 

eeable  fragranoe  on  fine  porce- 

lu  m^Xva%  rooms.    The  citron  is  a 

mM,  flmit,  rarely  eaten  raw,  and  higbl j 

its  ▼)     '  fragrant  rind,  which  by  being 

hi       ar  becomes  a  delicate  sweet- 

uio  outside  of  the  fmit  and  the 

I  <      of  citron  is  prepared ;  the  pnlp 

9      i>  add;  the  seeds  are  very  bitter 

■ud  the  bark  of  the  root  is  a  febri- 

6  well-knowQ  yarieties  of  citron 

,  ua  It     .  and  about  20  in  French,  and 

Ao        es.    Seventeen  varieties  are 

mail       rvd,  and  the  methods  of  their 

aw  eiven,  in  Risso^s  HUUnre  natw- 

I  (Paris,  1818). 
» inosical  instrument  of  the  inte 
ued  in  the  old  English  dramatists. 
f  a  reguhir  part  of  the  furniture 
laiiop, 
\mt.   eiU^  from   the   Lat.  eitdtoi,  a 
a  large  collection  of  residen- 
I     1  industry.    In  the  United 
a      J  distinguished  from  a  town  by 
«     >vrate  government.    In  England 
<  i  corporate  town  whi<£  is  a 

]  k  cathedral  church.    The 

u  was  bur^h,  which  still  termi- 
tuones  of  cities,  as  Edinburgh, 
n       ;  from  some  natural  advan- 
ce or  manufactures,  without 
.-ary  power  can  render  them 
A  ue  patronage  of  government  may 
r  a  centre  of  population  and 
roe  eligible  site  to  another,  as  from 
V       Petersburg,  or  may  create  an  ar- 
I  of  limited  extent,  as  at  Washing- 
the  feudal  system  cities  were  sub- 
no  Jurisdiction  of  some  great  lord, 
idolence  of  the  11th  century,  several 
an  cities  usurped  the  right  of  self- 
ut;    others    obtained  the    right  by 
Mr  gratuity ;  and  during  the  succeeding 
the  monarchs  and  great  barons  gen* 
Mighout  Europe  enfranchised  by  char- 
lea  in  their  domains,  and  granted  them 
Bge  of  government  by  officers  of  their 
ination. 

J)  REAL,  or  San  Cbistoval,  a  town 

ital  of  the  department  of  Chiapa, 

k  lertile  plain  on  the  Rio  de  los  Zel- 

» m.  S.  £.  of  Vera  Cruz ;  pop.  7M9, 

a  variety  of  names,  having  oeen 

as  Villa  Real,  then  as  Villa  Y  iciosa, 

>Tal  de  los  Llanos,  and  finally  by 

,  and  at  times  by  that  of  Oiu- 

VMKH».    It  contains  a  cathedral,  a 

a       scopal  seminary,  8  monasteries, 

ff  m  uospitol,  and  some  manufactories. 

K     ty  are  an  intermittent  spring  and 

]         vith  stalactites.    The  town  was 

i«       m  the  site  of  an  Indian  city. 
:vA/  iUbAL,  a  province  of  Spain,  in  the 


8.  part  of  New  Oastil^  formed  fh>m  the  ancient 
province  of  La  Mancha ;  area,  11,768  aq.  m. ; 
pop.  802^698.  It  consists  mainly  of  barren 
plfdns  skirted  N.  and  S.  by  lofty  iierraa^  some 
of  which  are  dad  with  forests,  and  endoae 
many  deep  Talleya.  They  give  rise  to  terwtl 
rivers,  moat  of  them  affluents  of  the  Gnadianai 
which  impart  fertility  to  the  land  in  their  im- 
mediate vicinity.  Wheats  rye,  barley,  maize^ 
oats,  beans,  pease,  hemp,  flax,  aniaeed,  ana 
espsdrto  are  cultivated,  and  nomed  cattle^ 
horaea,  mulea,  asses,  sheep,  goats,  and  pigs  are 
reared.  The  mountains  contain  iron,  silver, 
copper,  lead,  antimony,  cinnabar,  coal,  marUcL 
graniteL  quartrite,  jasper,  &c.  Hot  and  cM 
mineral  springs  are  abundant.  The  manufiu)- 
turea  include  woollen,  linen,  cotton,  allk,  hard- 
ware, earthenware,  sal^tro,  soap,  wine,  oil, 
and  brandy,  and  the  exports  consist  of  tha 
above  artiolea,  with  many  of  the  natural  pro- 
ducts. The  imports  are  lace,  perAunery,  sugMr, 
coffee,  and  rice.  The  province  contains  more 
schools  than  most  parts  of  Spain  in  proportion 
to  its  population,  but  the  ratio  of  attendanoe  is 
strangely  below  the  average.— Oiudad  Real, 
the  capital  of  the  above  province,  is  situ^ed  in 
a  low  plain  about  5  m.  from  the  Guadiana  and 
100  m.  a  of  Madrid;  pop.  11,500.  BuUt  after 
the  expuMon  of  the  Moors  from  La  Manoha  to 
serve  as  a  check  upon  the  remnant  of  that  peo- 

gle  who  still  maintained  themselves  in  the 
ierra  Mortoa,  it  was  originally  a  place  of 
strength,  and  yet  retains  a  portion  of  its  ancient 
defences,  which,  with  its  solid-looking  houses 
and  rich  surrounding  vegetation,  convey  at  dis- 
tant view  a  pleashig  impression.  A  closer  in- 
spection shows  the  walls  to  be  ruinous,  the  town 
dull  and  half  deserted.  The  streets,  however, 
are  wide,  level,  and  regular ;  most  of  the  houses 
have  iron  railings  and  balconies,  and  those 
facing  the  principal  public  square  are  lined  with 
arcades.  The  handsomest  building  is  the 
church  of  Santa  Maria,  consisting  only  of  a 
Gothic  nave  of  magnificent  proportions  with  a 
high  stone  tower.  There  are  several  other 
churches,  6  monasteries,  8  nunneries,  hosnitals, 
a  secondary  .college,  a  superior  school,  a  nouse 
of  rdfuge  for  Juvenile  vagrants,  and  fine  iMrracks. 
The  manufactures  consist  chiefly  of  coarse 
strong  woollens,  Imens,  tablenoloths,  and 
watches.    Trade  is  conflned  principally  to  grain, 

gotatoes,  wine,  fruits,  and  mules.  Before  the 
nol  conquest  of  Granada  this  was  a  frontier 
city  and  seat  of  the  court  of  chancery  for  the 
south.  It  was  the  head-quarters  of  the  JJdr- 
mandady  or  holy  brotherhood,  founded  in  1249, 
for  the  suppression  of  highway  robbery.  A 
battle  was  fought  in  the  vicinity,  March  27, 
1809,  in  which  Gen.  Bebastiani,  with  12,000 
men,  gained  an  easy  victory  over  19,000  Span- 
iards commanded  by  Urbino,  count  of  Cartoa- 
Jal.  The  Spaniards  lost  1,000  killed,  8,000  pris- 
oners, and  a  quantity  of  arms  and  provisions. 

OIUDAD  RODRIGO,  a  town  of  Spain,  m  the 
province  of  Salamanca,  Leon,  situated  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Agueda,  15  m.  from  the  Por- 
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tagaeee  Uooodaiy,  and  55  m.  S.AV.  of  Saliuuanca; 
pop.  4,852.  It  occupies  one  of  Uio  most  im- 
portant positions  on  the  frontiers  of  Spain,  and 
IS  fortified  b^  walls,  a  ditch,  a  castle,  and  other 
works,  ranking  as  a  fortress  of  the  2d  class.  It 
derives  its  name  from  its  founder,  Count  Ro- 
drigo  Gonzales  Giron,  who  lived  about  the  mid- 
dle of  the  12th  century.  It  is  indifferently 
built,  poverty-stricken,  and  dirty,  but  has  a  few 
interesting  structures,  including  the  cathedral, 
a  cruciform  edifice  which  has  suffered  some- 
what from  sieges,  the  ohai>el  of  Cerralbo,  still 
beautiful  despite  its  dilapidation,  an  Augustinian 
convent  and  church,  and  a  handsome  bridge  of 
7  arches  across  the  Agueda,  connecting  the  city 
with  its  suburbs.  In  the  market  place  are  8 
Roman  columns  with  inscriptions,  brought  from 
ancient  Malabriga,  and  borne  by  the  city  for  its 
arms.  Ciudad  Rodrigo  occupies  a  prominent 
place  in  tlie  early  annals  of  Spain,  but  its  pres- 
ent historical  importance  depends  mainly  upon 
the  events  of  the  peninsular  war.  In  1810  it 
was  invested  by  the  French  under  Mass^na, 
was  gallantly  defended  by  the  Spanish  garrison, 
and  after  a  siege  of  about  40  days  was  forced 
to  capitulate.  On  Jan.  8, 1812,  Wellington  sud* 
denly  crossed  the  Agueda,  carried  one  of  the 
advanced  redoubts  by  assault,  establislicd  his 
batteries,  and  on  the  14th  commenced  a  furious 
bombardment,  which  was  returned  witii  equal 
vigor.  On  the  19tli,  2  breaches  were  declared 
practicable,  and  on  that  night  the  town  was 
stormed  in  tlie  face  of  a  murderous  fire.  By 
this  exploit,  one  of  the  most  brilliant  and  im- 
portant of  the  war,  the  British  captured  150 
guns  and  a  vast  amount  of  stores,  but  lost  1,800 
men,  including  Gens.  McEinnon  and  Craufurd. 
The  French  lost  800  killed  and  1,500  made 
prisoners.  Wellington  was  immediately  after- 
ward created  duke  of  Ciudad  Rodrigo  by  Spain, 
marnuis  of  Torres  Vedras  by  Portugal,  and  carl 
of  Wellington  by  England. 

CIVET  (tirerra  eitetta^  Linn.),  a  digitifljade 
carnivorous  mammal,  belonging  to  tlie  family 
TiterridcB,  inliabiting  northern  Africa.  The 
dentition  is  less  carnivorous  than  that  of  the 
cats,  there  beiug  8  false  molars  above  and  4 
below,  the  anterior  of  which  occasionally  drops 
out ;  2  tuberculous,  tolerably  large  above,  and 
1  only  below ;  the  lower  carnivorous  tooth  has 
oven  2  projecting  tubercles  on  tlio  inner  side  in 
front,  and  the  whole  of  it  is  more  or  less  tuber- 
culous. The  tongue  b  rough,  the  claws  are 
partly  straightened  in  walking,  and  between 
the  anus  and  the  genital  opening  is  a  sac,  di- 
vided into  2  parts,  lined  with  glands  which 
secrete  an  unctuous  substance  of  a  strong  musk- 
like odor.  The  civet  is  about  2^  feet  long  from 
the  noM  to  the  end  of  the  tail,  the  latter  being 
more  than  a  foot  of  tliis  length ;  and  the  height 
is  about  15  inches.  The  general  color  is  an 
iron  gray,  with  transverse  black  bands,  narrow 
and  parallel  on  the  shoulders,  wider  on  the 
body  and  thighs,  and  sometimes  forming  curv- 
ed eye-like  spots;  the  t.iil  has  4  or  5  blackish 
rings,  and  tho  kst  G  inches  entirely  black ;  the 


neck  is  whitiab,  with  S  black  Undi;  tUmu- 
zle  is  black,  except  the  upper  lipi,  vUek  ii 
white,  and  there  is  no  spot  under  the  sji  as  h 
the  zibeth ;  the  limbs  are  black ;  along  tkt  b«Ek 
is  a  strong,  stiff,  erectUe  mane ;  the  fort  pat 
of  the  ears  is  grayish  white  and  the  hiid  pat 
black ;  the  onder  parte  are  white,  the  hni  W 
ing  dark  at  the  base.  Theee  ook>n  Tiry  Hoe- 
what  in  different  specimona.  According  to  0^ 
vier,  the  cavities  which  oontain  the  scent  kaie 
their  internal  surface  slightly  covered  with  §m 
hair  and  pierced  with  many  holee,  the  opeaip 
of  superficial  oval  follicles,  whose  caTitics  n- 
ceive  the  odorous  substance  end  discharftil 
into  the  main  bag  in  a  vermicelli-like  form;  ihi 
follicles  as  well  as  the  bag  may  be  eompieni 
by  muscular  action  at  the  will  of  Uw  uaad, 
Iksido  tliis,  the  civet  sccretee  a  dazk-eoknl 
fetid  liquid,  which  issues  from  uncpmbigm 
each  side  of  tlic  anna.  In  Abyssinia  and  sobi 
])arts  of  Asia  the  civet  is  kept  in  coosidcrilli 
numbers  in  a  state  of  domestication  for  the  iihl 
of  its  musky  secretion.  In  confinement  it  iii 
very  sleep v  animal,  doing  nothing  hot  cat  mi 
sleep.  TV  hen  irritated,  the  mnsky  odor  btcn— 
stronger.  When  the  bag  becomes  fiUcd  wilh 
the  hardened  secretion,  it  laiU  ont  in  jkm 
abont  the  size  of  an  almond.  In  its  wild  rtiH 
it  b  a  nocturnal  animal,  preying  npcn  ike 
smaller  mammals,  birds,  and  reptUea,  and  e^ 
casionally  eating  fruits;  in  coimnemeBt  it  Ii 
more  onmivorous. — The  zibeth  and  the  nm 
(  V.  gibetta^  Linn.,  and  T.  rasas,  llurrflX  ^  ^ 
mer  inhabiting  the  Asiatic  continent  and  Ike 
latter  the  islands  of  the  Indian  archipd^ 
especially  Java,  both  secrete  an  odoroas  m^ 
stance  like  civet,  a  favorite  perfume  in  thi 
E:ist;  it  is  now  less  esteemed  iu  Enrofie  ika 
nmsk.  When  first  secreted  it  is  semi-Iianid  mi 
yellowijth  in  color,  becoming  harder  ana  beeM 
on  exposure  to  the  air;  the  taste  is  bitter m1 
the  odor  lea  agreeable  tlian  mu»k.  It  is  innl^ 
bio  in  water,  slightly  soluble  in  ether  and  eaU 
alcohol,  and  almost  entirely  so  in  hot  ( '  '  ' 
It  contains  a  volatile  oil  and  free 
Formerly  it  was  highly  esteemed  as  a 
and  antispasmodic  medicine,  but  caAor  Ml 
mu«<k,  also  animal  secretions,  hare  takea  iM 
place,  and  its  use  i»  now  contined  to  the  oii^ 
facture  of  perfumery. 

CIVIC  CROWN  (Lat.rorcma  ririca),  aa^ 
of  high  honor,  bestowed  in  Rome  upon  hin  whi 
saved  the  life  of  a  citizen  in  battle  or  imbIL 
It  consisted  of  a  chaplct  of  oak  leaves,  theeik 
being  sacred  to  Jupiter,  the  guardian  ef  ike 
city,  lie  who  obtained  it  could  always  vitf 
it ;  was,  with  his  father  and  paternal'  giaai 
father,  free  from  every  burden  of  citiMilaK 
and  had  a  seat  re!4erved  near  the  benches  of  ne 
senate  at  the  public  shows,  where,  when  1m  i^ 
peared,  he  was  greeted  by  the  rising  np  of  ttl 
people  and  senators.  A  civic  crunin  was  pi^ 
pc»sod  but  not  granted  to  Cicero  for  the  dsMr 
tion  of  the  consiurary  of  Catiline;  and  eM 
WU9  by  a  decree  of  the  senate  anapendcd  to  Ike 
pediment  of  the  house  of  AnfnataiL 
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OVILLAW.    By  this  title  is  designated  the 
Roman  Law,  with  the  modifications  tliere- 
ji       tiave  heen  made  in  the  different  conn* 
mi      ssAFope  into  which  that  law  has  been 
1     The  Roman  Jorists  used  the  term  in 
lUAUted  sense.  tAadoiZswasthelawofthe 
state  as  administered  among  its  own  citl- 
w^        was  distinguished  from  the  jus  gen- 
laws  of  other  nations,  which  were  to 
t  recognized  in  controversies  between 
iiao  were  not  citizens,  or  between  them 
i  dtixens.    Certain  principles  of  these 
rs,  which  were  commended  by  anatn- 
.  were  also  admitted  by  the  preetors 
u     retionary  power,  which  will  be  more 
f  adverted  to  in  a  subsequent  part  of 
m,  and  gradually  became  incorporated 
national  law.    The  distinction  is  thus 
in  the  Digest:  OmnespopuH  qui  legi- 
ribui  reguntur^  partim  %uo  proprio^par- 
ni  iMnnium  hominum  jure  utuntur. 
Iquisquepopulus  ipse  nbijue  eonstituit 
}[nroprium  eivitatis  est^  voeaturoue  jui 
\/Avil  law,  then,  according  to  this'demii- 
Ms  the  proper  law  of  the  state  (Ju$  pro- 
itntatii),  in  distinction  from  natural  law 
ne  omnium  hominum).    In  a  still 
jted  sense,  and  with  some  inconsis- 
a       lioation,  the  term  was  sometimes 
'f  JM      n  lawyers  in  distinction  from  ju$ 
fm,  uie  equity  introduced  by  the  pres- 
1  it  was  sometimes  applied  to  the 
d  in  the  opinions  of  Jurists  (re- 
wrmtunUum)  and  decisions  of  the  courts 
Ua/oriy,  which  law  was  also  designated 
^riku  prudentum,$ententi(B  reeepta^  and 
,  and  included  what  we  should  call  stat- 
:  the  decrees  of  the  senate  and  people 
M  the  people  in  thoir  independent  legls- 
jflelneeita),  of  the  senate  (senatue  eon- 
and  the  edicts  of  the  emperors  (comtitu- 
eipum).  The  Roman  law,  as  embodied 
c     Dilation,  mode  by  order  of  Justinian, 
luj  known  by  the  title  of  the  Corpus  Ju- 
uwmXiM^  was  not  a  code,  but  a  digest  of  the 
ind  legislation  of  many  centuries.    Of 
I  authorities  very  little  has  come 
n%«a  iu       )xoq>t  what  is  contained  in  that  di- 
yei  Ab  is  necessary,  for  the  proper  under- 
lie of  the  law  as  thus  enucleated,  to  know 
of  the  method  of  its  formation,  and 
jus  sources  from  wliich  it  was  derived. 
iuD  jjiw  of  the  12  tables,  which  was  compiled 
L  U.  C.  300,  comes  first  in  the  order  of 
i:^  1     ;  this  was  itself  so  far  as  respects  pri<> 
,  compiled  from  still  earlier  sources.   To 
uent  it  was  merely  the  reduction  to  writing 
had  before  been  a  matter  of  usage ;  but 
jbject  had  in  view  was  political  rather 
3i  ii       ative,  that  L<«,  the  settlement  of  the 
»  uetween  the  patricians  and  plebeians 
'^  rights  of  the  latter,  and  the  regulation 
ial  proceedings,  so  as  to  check  the  arbi- 

rwer  of  the  consuls.     This  law  was 
in  the  eomitia  eenturiata^  and  formed 
of  the  Roman  public  and  private  laws 
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for  all  subsequent  time;  bnt  it  was  regarded 
rather  as  a  part  of  the  law  of  custom  than  as  a 
new  code,  or  as  a  legislative  enactment  of  gen- 
eral laws.  Ail  that  we  know  of  them  is  from 
fragments  of  the  commentaries  upon  them  by 
Gains,  Ulpian,  and  others,  contained  in  the  Pan- 
dects, and  from  Gaius^s  Institutes,  and  some 
passages  in  the  writings  of  Gicero  and  in  livy's 
history,  .  2.  In  tracing  the  subsequent  aooes- 
sions  to  the  law  it  will  be  convenient  to  consid- 
er them  under  the  two  heads  of  jus  seriptum, 
legislative  law,  and  jus  non  seriptum^  the  law 
of  custom.  A.  Under  the  former  are  included 
the  leges,  laws  passed  in  the  eomitia  eenturiata; 
plebiseita,  laws  passed  in  the  eomitia  tributa; 
and  the  senatus  eonsultaj  decrees  of  the  senate. 
The  eomitia  eenturiata^  which  ^vas  an  assembly 
of  the  people  convenea  by  a  senatorial  magis- 
trate, had  originaUy  the  sole  power  of  passing 
laws;  but  after  a  long  struggle  the  eomitia  tri^ 
huta,  which  was  an  assembly  of  the  people  con- 
vened by  plebeian  magistrates  (the  tribunes), 
acquired  the  power  of  passing  laws  which 
should  bind  the  whole  people.  This  was  by 
virtue  of  a  law  passed  in  the  eomitia  eenturiata^ 
A.  U.  0.  806,  and  several  \imes  afterwafU  con- 
firmed. In  consequence  of  this  concession  by 
the  patricians,  the  senatus  eonsulta  (decrees  of 
the  senate)  were  acknowledged  by  the  plebeians 
as  being  also  obligatory;  but  the  interoesrion 
or  veto  of  the  tribunes  nullified  any  legislative 
act  of  the  senate.  The  coordinate  power  of  two 
distinct  legislative  assemblies  was  an  anomaly 
of  the  Roman  government.  It  is  remarkable 
that  the  two  confiicted  so  little  with  each 
other.  Few  general  laws  were  passed  in  either 
of  the  eomitia.  The  election  of  the  higher 
class  of  magistrates,  trials  for  treason,  declara- 
tion of  war,  and  foreign  affairs  when  any  great 
emergency  occurred,  chiefly  occupied  the  eomi- 
tia eenturiata.  Laws  were  also  passed  relating 
to  private  rights ;  but  the  latter  class  of  laws 
were  more  frequently  passed  in  the  eomitia 
tributa.  Under  the  emperors  the  forms  of  le- 
gislation still  continued  for  a  considerable  pe- 
riod. Assemblies  of  the  people  were  held,  leges 
and  plebiseita  were  enacted,  some  of  which  re- 
lated to  private  rights,  and  were  important 
Hie  decrees  of  the  senate  became  more  numer- 
ous as  the  form  of  legislation  by  the  people  de- 
clined. They  were  proposed  by  the  emperor, 
either  in  person  {ad  orationem),  or  by  message 
in  writing  (per  epistolam),  or  by  some  one  at 
his  instance.  Lastly,  the  emperor  himself  as- 
sumed the  right  of  making  ordinances  which 
had  the  force  of  law,  which  were  called  eonstitu- 
tiones  prineipum.  B.  Under  the  lex  non  seripta 
(law  of  custom)  are  included :  a,  ancient  usages 
(mores  majorum),  to  which  head,  as  before  re- 
marked, belonged  the  law  of  the  12  tables, 
which  was  but  a  digest  of  usages  relative  to 
private  rights;  also  any  other  customary  law 
not  expressly  derived  from  a  legislative  act;  d, 
the  modifications  or  additions  growing  out  of 
the  administration  of  the  laws,  especially  in  the 
courts  of  the  prstors.    The  office  of  the  prator 
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itf^mtf  was  established  A«  U.  C.  887,  for  the 
decision  of  causes  between  citizens.  The  pr<^ 
tcr  pereariuMs  was  first  appointc<l  A.  U.  C.  50S, 
whose  business  was  the  deciding  of  causes 
between  citizens  and  foreigners,  or  between 
the  latter  alone.  The  term  of  office  was  one 
year,  and  at  the  commencement  of  the  term 
the  pnotor  published  an  edict  containing  the 
rules  or  principles  according  to  which  ho 
should  administer  the  laws.  The  same  form  was 
doubtless  used  by  successive  prmturs,  with  only 
snch  changes  as  were  recommended  by  a  con- 
tinually enlarging  experience.  The  court  itself, 
being  of  the  highest  judicial  authority,  would 
necessarily  have  a  largo  discretion,  and  would 
perhaps  be  restrained  only  by  a  due  regard  to 
consistency  with  itself.  What  had  become 
established  usage  could  not  readily  be  departed 
from;  but  new  principles  might  bo  adopted 
for  the  decision  of  new  cases,  and  even  a 
settled  course  of  practice  might  bo  innovated 
upon  by  fictitious  suggestions  or  ingenious  dis- 
tinctions. Tliis  branch  of  jurisprudence  is  the 
most  interesting  part  of  the  Koman  law.  Some 
analogy  to  it  may  be  found  in  the  system  of 
Englisn  chancery  law,  wliich  also  grew  out  of  a 
like  discretion,  at  first  arbitrary,  but  afterward 
fixed  by  precedent,  yet  with  a  more  ample  lib* 
crty  in  cases  not  absolutely  determined  by  pre- 
vious adjudication  than  belonged  to  the  common 
law  courts,  and  in  reripect  to  forms  of  proceed- 
ing and  modes  of  relief,  the  C4)urt  having  the 
power  at  all  times  of  making  its  own  law  by 
general  rules.  The  edicts  of  the  prwtors,  in- 
stead of  being  regarded  as  new  ordinances  each 
year,  may  more  proi>er1y  be  considered  as  a 
dnffle  edict,  republished  annually  with  some 
additions  or  alterations,  and  so  uniform  was  it 
that  it  was  designated  by  the  term  perpetuus; 
whence  in  tlie  law  procured  by  tlie  trit)uno 
Cornelius,  A.  U.  C.  687,  it  was  rec^uired  thut  the 
prffitors  should  conform  to  their  peri>etual 
edicts  (ut  pratores  ex  edirtUsuis  perpetuis  jwi 
dieerent)^  tlie  object  of  which  law  was  to  jire- 
vent  any  changes  during  the  term.  The  pros- 
torian  edict  was  revised  by  SalviiLs  Julionus  in 
the  reign  of  Hadrian.  The  whole  was  rear- 
ranged; what  was  obsolete  was  omitted,  and 
some  additions  made;  it  was  then  confirmed 
by  a  decree  of  tlie  senate,  after  whicli  time  it 
underwent  but  little  chaugc.  In  this  revision 
the  edict  of  the  prietor  ])eregriuus  was  incorpo- 
rated witli  that  of  tiie  ] trustor  urhanus.  There 
were  also  edicts  of  the  a^dilos  which  related  to 
police  regulations,  and  of  proconsuls  and  pro- 
prtBtors  in  tlie  provinces.  The  provincial  eaicts 
must  have  furnished  some  suggestions  to  the  city 
pnctors,  and  contributed  doubtless  to  the  mod- 
ification of  the  general  edict.  In  the  revision 
thoy  were  all  probabfy  consulted.  The  impe- 
rial council,  which  acted  in  a  judicial  as  well 
as  political  capacity,  and  was  in  ihct  an  appel- 
late court  to  which  causes  were  brought  by  ap- 
peal from  the  pnctorian  and  provincial  courts 
added  to  the  laws  by  its  decisions  {decr€ta\  and 
by  itg  opinions  {racripta)  furnished  to  publio 


officers  and  others  for  their  direc 
opinions  and  writings  of  distingm«iw 
Tnese  related  as  well  to   the  (a  fc 
to  the  lex  non  teripta^  as   advice  Wa 
wanted  for  the  com>truction  uf  |      ic 
decrees.     Indeed,  it  was  not  unusbai 
trates  themselves  to  ai»k  the  opinic 
nent  jurists,  und  these  were  afterworu 
Augustus  autliorized  certain  lawyers  I 
responses  in  his  name.    These  were  pci 
equal  authority  with  the  rtaeripta  U ' 
peror ;  at  all  events  they  were  treatrd  i 
respect  tliau  the  opinions  of  oUier 
Hadrian  enacted  that  the  unanimous  0|i 
those  jurists  who  were  authorized  to 
should  be  considered  law ;  this  rvftn 
to  opinions  which  ha<l  before  been  g 
well  aa  tho<e  which  should  tliereafter 
tained.     Then  there  were  commentari 
the  12  tables,  the  praetorian  edicts,  dei 
the  people,  &c.,  elementary  works  (cal 
tutioncM^  Jiegula^  and  the  like),  t 
single    subjects,  and    annotations  um. 
writers.    These  writings  constituted  in 
law  long  prior  to  the  time  of  Jostii 
original  sources  being  rarely  intinired 
judges,  or  cited  by  lawyers,  and  the 
tlieso  writings  m:;de  it  difficult  in  mi 
time  even  to  refer  to  I  hem  fully,    it 
these  that  the  Piaidccts  were  compile 
most  eminent  lawyers  lived  in  the  pc 
twcen   the  em|>erors  Hadrian  and  Al 
Sever  us.    Tlie  proAmnde^t  disquiH 
law  were  produced  when  the  gi»veri 
become  a  despotibin,  and  a  fiir-read 
sion  preyed  upon  private  enteriJ     d 
trial  art.    The  ogo  of  the  classic  joh 
writings  are  the  admiration  of  ibe  ik 
that  of  an  autocracy  which,  with  Luto 
intervids  of  a  pure  admiDlstratioD.  ia 
crushed  down  the  vitul  spirit  of  focid] 
most  celebrated  of  these  jurists  are  Gaii 
nian,  Ul{iian,  Paulus,  and  Miidestinoa 
this  period  the  constitutions  and  re 
ein[>eror8  seemed  to  take  the  plate 
writings;  perhaps,  owing  to  Uie  dec 
science,  it  was  necessary  to  furnish  cu 
cision  in  a  large  number  of  cotes.  wiL 
ing  to  resort  to  ancient  authorities    ! 
became  so  numerous  tliat  a  dige»t  b«i 
sary.    Two  collections  were  u:ide,  i 
rescripts,  in  the  5th  century,  one  br  ^ 
and  one  by  Hermogenes.    A  more  o 
lection  was  made  by  order  of  the  em] 
dosius  II.,  including  the  edicts  and  kc 
tlie  emperors,  which  was  published 
A.  I>.  4HS.     The  ordinances  of  the  C! 
sued  after  that  time  were  called  not 
T€B  eomtitntione*, — We  now  come  to 
])repared  by  the  order  uf  Justinian.  1. 
of  all  the  imperial  constitutions,  < 
was  obsolete,  an<l  adding  snch  dcr 
as  were  required,  the  whole  l*eing  an 
der  appropriate  titles.    Thi>  work, 
designated  as  the  Calrx  Ju$tiniam\ 
koown  aa  the  Codex  Vttut,  was 
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fit  complete  edition,  and  is  not 

An  abridgment  of  the  writings 

iraa       de,  in  which  the  most 

1        preserved,  what  was  obso- 

»  ctions  reconciled,  and  a 

de  of  the  whole.    This 

vl  w  17  commissioners,  of 

.  was  the  head.    It  was  com- 

00.  and  was  completed  in  three 
ilation  consisted  of  extracts 
I  who  were  regarded  as  of  any 

u  extracts  were  each  inscribed 
»«» (proposition)  and  an  ifuerip- 
m  what  works  they  were  taken ; 
60  bodu,  and  was  entitled  Di- 
eeUB  Juri$  en%ul&ati  ex  omni  f  0- 
L  Tlie  term  PandeeUB  was  from 
ad  df^ofuii,  signifying  a  general 
r.  It  is  a  canons  incident  that 
lod  of  citing  the  Digest  by  the 
to<  Its  rise  from  the  Greek 
There  have  been  many 

Mw  digest  The  old  form  was 
idoUum^  L.  profectitia  §  8i  Pa- 
.  is  the  Digest ;  de  jure  dotium 
ti  the  title ;  L.  the  law  (which 
ation  of  the  several  extracts). 
1*.  (fragment)  is  substituted  for 
i  %  JD.de  jure  dotium  (28,  8), 
I  being  the  book  and  title;  but 
Km  to  cite  simply  by  numbers, 
/V*.  5,  §  6.  8.  An  elementary 
mst)  was  published  at  the  same 
Aodects,  which,  as  has  been  be- 
waa  in  fact  a  revised  edition  of 
of  Gaius,  oipitting  what  was  ob- 
Dg  references  to  the  now  consti- 
lian.  4.  A  revision  of  the  code 
■lied  Codex  RepetiUB  Prcdectio- 
lined  the  new  constitutions  that 
by  Jnstinian  since  the  first  code 
to  which  wore  added  decisions 
ioh  the  compilers  of  the  Digest, 
iiorities  in  conflict,  did  not  un- 
bnt  referred  thorn  to  the  em« 
rote  60  in  number,  and  at  first 
eparately,  but  afterward  mostly 
e  new  code.  5.  The  new  con- 
by  Justinian  after  the  publica- 
oode,  were  collected  atlter  hb 
tome  few  which  had  been  issued 
rL  making  168  in  all,  together 
"elating  to  single  cities  or  prov- 
nre  of  no  general  importance, 
'as  called  NotellmCoTtetitutionea^ 
he  Roman  law  as  incorporated 
rpui  Juris  CivilU.  Of  the  utility 

n,  indeed  of  the  absolute  ne- 
^  it  if  the  ancient  law  was  still 

1,  there  can  bo  no  doubt,  and  it 
any  one  should  have  attribatod 
ption  of  all  further  advanco  in 
id  the  loss  of  the  original  works 
oomnilation  was  made.    Legal 

]  declining ;  it  was  extra- 
j  and   acumen   still 


could  be  found,  adequate  to  the  work  of  od- 
latin^  80  great  a  number  of  writers  and  ex- 
tractmg  what  was  most  important  to  be  pre- 
served. It  cannot  be  supposed  that  in  the  ordi- 
nary administration  of  the  laws,  the  writingaof 
the  old  Jurists  were  actually  consulted  to  any 
great  extent  A  few  might  have  familiar  lo- 
quaintance  with  theee  venerable  authorities,  but 
to  the  greater  number  of  lawyers  and  Judges 
they  must  have  been  of  little  pracUcal  use. 
What  has  no  inunediate  value  will  not  be  likely 
to  be  preserved,  and  but  for  the  copious  extraciCi 
in  the  Pandects,  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  tiioe 
might  have  been  an  entire  loes  of  the  originalSi 
instead  of  having,  as  we  may  presume  we  now 
have,  a  large  proportion  of  what  waa  moat 
worthy  of  preservation.  The  greater  part  of 
the  NoveUm  ComtUutumea  were  written  origin- 
ally in  Greek.  A  Latm  translation  of  18i 
novels  (called  the  VerHo  Vulgata)  is  the  ver- 
sion contained  in  the  Corpue  JfirM,  and  is  said 
to  be  badly  done.  All  the  compilations  made 
by  Jnstinian  were  originally  published  in  Latin. 
They  were  soon  after  translated  into  Greek; 
new  constitutions  were  issued  by  tbesaooesson 
of  Justinian,  also  in  Greek,  and  various  eomroen* 
taries  were  written,  in  consequence  of  wbieh  a 
new  compilation  beoame  necessary.  Such  a  oom- 
pilation  was  commenced  by  Basilins  Maoedo^ 
A.  D.  876,  and  completed  b^  his  son  Leo,  A.  D. 
887.  It  was  called  the  Banliea,  and  oontinned 
to  be  the  basis  of  private  law  in  the  Greek  empire 
until  the  &11  of  Constantinople,  and  has  suioe 
been  retained  by  the  modem  Greeks,  to  whom 
the  Turks  permitted  the  use  of  their  own  laws. 
— ^In  western  Europe  the  Boman  law  continued 
to  be  administered  after  the  breaking  up  of 
the  imperial  government,  but  witli  important 
modifications.  In  most  of  the  conquered  prov- 
inces the  Romans  were  allowed  to  be  governed 
by  their  own  laws,  while  the  conquerors  had 
other  laws  for  themselves.  Even  in  those  parts 
of  the  empire  where  the  barbarian  rule  was 
most  complete,  the  superior  civilization  of  the 
conquered  people  still  had  an  influence  upon  the 
administration  of  the  laws,  and  many  of  the 
principles  and  modes  of  proceeding  which  had 
previously  existed  may  be  discovered  in  the 
fragmentary  notices  which  remun  of  the  laws 
of  the  conquerors.  Thus  in  northern  Gaol, 
which  was  conquered  by  the  Franks,  althon^ 
no  compiladon  of  laws  was  made  for  the  use 
of  the  Roman  citizens,  yet  in  the  two  codes  of 
Prankish  law,  the  Salic  and  Ripuarian,  it  is  re- 
peatedly mentioned  that  the  Romans  were  to 
be  judged  according  to  the  Roman  law.  Several 
decrees  were  made  by  the  Frank  kings  in  the 
6th  century  to  the  same  effect.  Again,  in  a 
book  of  formulas  published,  as  is  supposed,  in 
the  8th  century,  a  large  number  of  the  forma 
relating  to  the  enfranchisement  of  slaves,  testa- 
ments, prescriptions,  &c.,  are  strictly  in  accord- 
ance with  the  old  Roman  precedents,  which 
provtt  that  they  had  remained  in  habitual  use. 
jOmy  civU  acts  are  still  extant^  as  sales,  testa- 
mentS|  ^.,  which  were  performed  according  to 
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the  UiHimn  inodo  in  the  curia  and  were  inscribed 
upon  tlic  registers.  tSo  also  the  terms  which 
were  used  in  tiie  Uonmn  municipal  system,  as 
duumvirs,  curia,  d:c.,  rcupi>eur  in  Frank ish  rec- 
ords of  nn  earlj  period.  Lastly,  the  chroni- 
clers of  the  6th  and  7th  centuries  8i)eak  of  the 
study  of  the  Koman  laws.  Auvergnat  Andar- 
chius,  who  lived  in  the  0th  century,  is  said  to 
have  been  learned  in  the  books  of  the  Theodo- 
sian  law ;  St.  Bonet  in  the  7th  century  b  said 
to  have  been  learned  in  the  decrees  of  Thcodo- 
sius ;  and  Didies,  bl^op  of  Caliors  in  the  same 
oontnrj,  is  said  to  have  applied  himself  to  the 
study  of  the  Roman  laws.  The  Roman  muni- 
cipal system  must  therefore  have  continued  in 
force,  and  civil  legislation  liave  been  much  in- 
fluenced by  the  impei  ial  code  even  in  Frankish 
GauL  But  in  the  kingdoms  of  the  Ostrogoths, 
Visigoths,  and  Burgundiaus,  compilations  of 
Roman  laws  were  published  which  are  still  ex- 
tant Theodoric,  king  of  the  Ostrogoths,  issued 
an  edict  at  Rome,  A.  I).  COU,  which  was  intended 
for  the  whole  i)eople,  as  well  Ostrogoths  as 
Romans.  It  was  C()in]>iled  entirely  from  the 
Roman  law,  especiidly  the  Theodosian  code, 
the  later  constitutions,  and  a  work  of  Panlu^s 
PauU  Sen  tent  i<B  Receptee  ;  but  tlu'so  were  used 
in  an  arbitrary  manner,  without  much  regard 
to  Uie  method  of  the  originals.  Alaric  II.,  king 
of  the  Visigoths,  published  in  the  year  606  a  col- 
lection of  laws  ifor  the  use  of  his  Roman  sub- 
jectis  which  was  then  called  Lex  lioinana,  but 
is  now  known  by  the  title  of  Breriarium  Atari- 
cum,  Tliis  collection  consisted  of:  1,  the  Thco- 
dosian  code  in  IG  books ;  2,  the  novels  (AVrcs 
Constitutional)  of  Th(.K>doMiis,  Valentinian,  and 
some  of  their  successors;  3,  the  Institutes  of 
Gaius;  4,  the  6  lM)oks  of  Paulus,  entitled  Sen- 
tentiat  Rectpttn ;  5,  the  Gregorian  and  Ilenno- 
genian  codes  (tlie  collections  of  imperial  consti- 
tutions and  rescripts  from  Hadrian  to  Constan- 
tine) ;  6,  an  extract  from  a  work  of  Papinian, 
entitled  Papiniani  Liber  Re9pon»orum,  These 
were  accompanied  by  an  interpretation  distinct 
from  the  original,  excvpt  that  the  text  and  in- 
terpretation of  the  Institutes  of  Gaius  were 
fused  into  one.  The  constitutions  are  not  all 
reproduced,  but  those  which  are  inserted  are 
entire.  The  interpretation,  however,  explains 
and  modities  the  laws  so  as  to  adapt  them  to  the 
now  state  of  society.  Thus  it  is  said  in  the  in- 
terpretation that  what  was  formerly  done  by  the 
pnctor  (elsewhere  the  prase$)  shall  now  be  exe- 
cuted by  judges  of  the  city ;  emancipation,  which 
was  formerly  done  before  the  ;>r<arat,  must  now 
be  done  before  the  curia.  Various  alterations 
are  referred  to,  showing  that  the  ancient  Roman 
municipality,  though  still  retained,  was  gradu- 
ally being  converted  into  a  democratical  form ; 
tliat  is  to  8:iy,  the  curia  being  recognized  as 
Tested  with  municipal  powers,  instead  of  the 
duumvirs  and  other  magistrates,  who  under 
the  Roman  administration  hml  exercised  their 
powers  as  i)ersonal  rights.  We  can  perceive  al- 
ready the  principle  from  which  was  developed 
the  corporation  of  the  middle  ages.    A  third 


cr>11ection  of  laws  wat  in  like  manacr  pob&U 
by  Sigismnnd,  king  of  the  BorgimditBi^  A.  D. 
517,  for  the  use  of  his  Rom«n  nbjerti.   T 
is  less  of  the  teztoal  Roidad  law  thin 
preceding  collection  of  Alarie,  and  oo  tur 
quest  of  the  Burgundians  by  the  F         » 
probably  fell  into  disuse,  and  was  re;      •« 
the  liretinrium^  which  was  moreezte 
better  adapted  to  the  wants  of  aodeij  h 
existing.    This  Borgnndian  colkction  ii  k 
by  the  name  of  Papiniani  Bmptmaor      i 
given  by  Ci^as,  who  published  a  n 
containing  the  Brttiaryum  and  theliurfu 
lawS)  the  former  of  which  doeed  with  !■ 
tract    from    the  Papiniani  Sesponmm 
which  the  editor  understood  to  be  I 
mencement  of  the  other  collection.    V  >-- 
reconouest  of  Italy  by  Justinian,  A.  D.  \ 
compilations  of  law  were  introduced  the 
they  continued  to  be  uned  in  that  ci 
under  the  successive  empires  of  the  L 
and  Franks;  but   it  appears  that  nnucr 
latter  the  Breriarium  was  also  introdooM 
the  use  of  tlic  Lombard  subJectSb — Irr 
and  confusion  must  necessarily  hnxt 
under  tliis  twofold  administration  of  « 
the  new  kingdoms  of  the  West,  whQe  th 
but  little  of  the  intellectual  cultivation  by  ^ 
alone  these  chaotic  elements  could  be  m 
into  a  homogeneous   form.    The   firtt 
movement  toward  a  systematic  dc  velopni 
the  revivfd  of  legal  science  in  Italr  in  to* 
century.    The  compilations  of  < 
then  illustrated  by  annotations  or  ^%m      • 
relieved  much  of  the  obscurity  in>Ku 
originals  were    involved.     IrDcriQ& 
of  these  annotators,  and  his  sncces     « 
12th  century,  were  cjdled  glossators,  a! 
utatlon  attracted  to  the  law  school  at  u 
tliousunds  of  students  from  all  parts  of  1 
and  through  them  an  influence  was 
to  bear  upon  the  crude  systems  c 
the  different  countries  of  Europe,    lu 
great  zeal  in  the  study  of  law»  was  asfi 
awakened.   An  original  work,  with  the 
L Ip ia n  vs  de  Jure  edmdo^  was  d iKoverei 
country,  containing  an  ezpo^itien  of  tbi 
of  proceeding  in  the  courts,  chiefly 
fmm  Justinian^s  collections ;  and  in  the 
tiiry  a  translation  of  the  Roman  iaw  ink 
was  made  bv  order  of  Ix>uis  IX.    Lee 
the  Roman  law  were  delivered  at  1        , « 
though  prohibited  by  Po])e  Honori      .«!-  ' 
1220,  on  account  of  the  prejudice  mutdt 
supposed  would  result  to  the  canon 
continued  with   increasing  popol     k«. 
that  time  the  study  of  tlie  Roman  mmm 
the  basis  of  legal  education  in  FrstH.^. 
influence  of  the  clergy  was  doubtless 
siderable  cause  of  tlie  increased  .  ^ 

Roman  laws.    During  several  •        i 
referred   to  them    as  the  sccnhu    m% 
clergy;  but  in  the  12t)i  century  (A.  D. . 
collection  was  made  by  Gratian  of  all 
relating  to  tlie  clergy,  and  the  disdnc 
then  first  establiahea  between  the^ 
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In  Spain  and  the  NetherlandB, 

ly  in  the  latter  ooontrj,  the  dvii  law 

coltivated  with  great  sacoesa,  and 

oribical  works  have  been  produced  of 

#a]     .    The  Italian  universities  were  at- 

by  V  1  students  in  the  12th  and  1 8th 

which  universities  were  estab- 

Ty  in  which  professorships  of  the 

luu  uauva  laws  were  founded.  The  par- 

%tt  t      doctorei  juris  to  the  laws  with 

I      uad  become  familiar,  would  naturally 

l^radual  introduction  of  those  laws  as 

•  The  change  was  gradual,  and  had  ac- 

en  place  without  any  formal  recognition 

f¥  DobUo  authority.    But  in  the  year  1496 

of  the  imperial  chambers  was  ordered 

»r  justice  according  to  the  imperial 

.  jMnuan)  a"'^  canon  laws.    In  the  organ- 

]f  the  di     rent  territorial  governments 

.  ti      irecedeut  has  been  followed, 

Ik      lb      r,  so  far  as  it  is  applicable,  is 

ouuj      II       r  of  Germany.  In  England 

n  Uw  Was  never  adopted  as  such,  and 

iieen  less  interfused  with  the  system  of 

)h  have  grown  up  in  that  country  than 

r  countries  of  Europe.    Still  the 

ibut  Jie  Roman  law  have  been  referred 

.  English  judges  and  writers,  and 

o  which  the  common  law  of  England 

)d  to  this  process  of  assimila- 

rtxiting  subject,  which  will  be  treat- 

V  in  the  article  Common  Law. 

I      dastlcal  law  is  derived  entirely 

II  law,  with  only  such  modifica- 

D  ueen  made  by  acts  of  parliament 

Miui     J  courts  are  ^verned  by  the  prin- 

if      uem  civil  law,  that  is,  by  the  usages 

nations  in  the  more  extended  rela- 

trui        >ut  of  commercial  enterprise,  but 

oo  a  basis  the  rules  of  the  Roman 

OS  applicable. — ^The  principal  editions 

vorvui  Juris  are :  1,  the  6th  edition- by 

Gothofredus,   published    after   his 

jj  i      son  Jacob  Cjothofredus,  Geneva, 

whku  iids  been  reprinted  several  times ; 

tion  of  Simon  van  Leeuwen,  from  the 

n)       red  above  mentioned,  with  the  an- 

I*  uiany  others,  as  well  as  the  notes  of 

u<     Amsterdam,  1 663,  fol.,  reprinted  sev- 

mil  Frankfort  and  Leipsic,  2  vols.  4to. ; 

kical  edition  by  Gebauer,  completed  by 

liberg,  Gottingen,  1776-^97,  containing 

readings  and  explanatory  notes ;    i, 

similar  edition  by  Schrader,  Berlin, 

u.  several  editions  of  the  text  and  most 

readings,  without  notes,  published  at 

.  oiiiong  which  are  the  stereotyped  edi- 

Beck,  2  vols.,  1829-'37,  and  another  of 

brothers,  182&-'37.     Several  valuable 

n  the  history  of  the  civil  law  and  its 

upon  European  civilization  have  ap- 

within  a  recent  period.     We  would  par- 

r  refer tollugo^Bl^hrbueh  der  Gesehichte 

IschenRechts^  of  which  there  is  a  French 

jn ;  Savigny^s  Oesehichte  des  JKomiscken 

•  tm  MiUeUtlter,  which  has  been  in  port 


translated  into  French  and  English ;  Puchta's 
InstittUionen  ;  and  Gnizot's  Histoire  de  la  eivi- 
lisatian  en  France. 

CIVIL  LIST,  ui  England,  formerly  the  list  of 
the  entire  expenses  of  the  civil  government 

ithat  is,  with  the  exception  of  the  expenditure 
or  the  army  and  the  navy),  or  of  all  the  heads 
of  revenue  appropriated  for  the  supply  of  the 
civil  government;  according  to  a  late  law  it 
embraces  only  the  expenditures  for  the  reigning 
monarch's  household,  the  amount  of  which  is 
fixed  by  parliament  at  the  accession  of  the  sov- 
ereign. In  the  latter  meaning  of  the  term  civil 
lists  are  common  in  the  constitutional  states  of 
Europe,  and  exceptionally  fixed  by  consent  of 
the  court  even  in  those  under  absolute  rule. 

CIYILIS,  Claudius,  sometimes  called  Juuua. 
leader  of  the  revolt  of  the  Germanic  nation  of 
the  Batavi  (settled  around  the  mouths  of  the 
Rhine  and  Maas)  against  the  Romans,  A.  D. 
69-70,  as  chronicled  by  Tacitus.  Although  in 
the  imperial  service  as  prefect  of  a  cohort,  he 
had  good  cause  of  hatrea  against  the  Romans, 
who  had  wrongfully  put  his  brother  to  death 
and  sought  his  own  life.  When  the  contest  for 
the  purple  was  going  on  between  Yitellius  and 
Vespasian,  the  partisans  of  the  latter  ni^;ed 
Civiiis  to  a  feigned  revolt,  so  as  to  prevent  the 
legions  in  Germany  favorable  to  Vitellius  from 
marching  on  Rome.  Civiiis  determined  to 
make  the  revolt  a  real  one.  Under  pretext 
of  a  festival  he  assembled  the  chiefs  of  his 
nation  in  a  sacred  grove  and  induced  them  to 
rise  against  the  Roman  yoke.,  Having  placed 
a  young  man  named  Brinno  at  their  head  as 
nominsl  leader,  the  Batavi  and  two  neighbor- 
ing tribes,  their  allies,  gained  some  skirmishes : 
whereon,  it  being  no  longer  possible  to  conceal 
that  Civiiis  was  the  prime  mover,  he  put  him- 
self at  the  head  of  the  insurgents.  Still  keeping 
up  the  fiction  that  he  was  fighting  for  Vespasian^ 
he  attacked  and  destroyed  all  the  Roman  camps 
on  the  Rhine,  excepting  Cologne  and  Mentz. 
which  he  retained.  As  the  Batavi  continued 
in  arms  after  Vespasian  had  gained  the  em- 
pire, Cerealis  was  sent  against  them  with  a 
powerful  force.  Civiiis  offered  to  make  Cere- 
alis emperor  of  the  Gauls  if  he  would  come 
over  to  their  side,  but  the  offer  was  dedioed. 
A  campaign  followed  with  varying  success,  till 
finally  fortune  turned  against  the  insurgents,  and 
they  were  driven  into  the  island  of  Batavia. 
Cerealis  offered  his  adversary  terms.  An  in- 
terview between  the  generals  took  place  on  a 
bridge,  where  Tacitus  leaves  them  conversing; 
The  subsequent  history  of  Civiiis  is  unknown. 

CIVITA  CASTELLANA,  a  town  of  the  Pa- 
pal States,  in  the  delegation  of  Viterbo.  It  is 
principally  noted  for  the  remains  it  contains  of 
the  ancient  Falerii  or  Falerium.  The  ancient 
city  was  destroyed  at  the  close  of  the  first  Punic 
war  (241  B.  C).  A  new  town  was  built  on  the 
plain  4  miles  distant,  where  its  remains  are  still 
seen,  while  the  8d  town,  or  Civita  Costellona, 
occupies  the  site  of  the  first  The  ruins  on  the 
plain  are  the  best  specimens  of  ancient  military 
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arohitecturo  now  oztant.  Tho  French  under 
Gon.  Macdonald  ncbiovcd  a  victory  Lore  over 
tho  Near>o1itans  under  Gen.  Mock,  Dec.  4, 1798. 

CIVITA  \)l  PENNE  (anc.  Piniia  Veitina), 
a  town  of  NnplcH,  in  tlie  province  of  Abruzzo 
Ultra  I.,  10  m.  W.  of  Pescara;  pop.  8,000.  It 
\b  situated  at  tho  foot  of  the  Apennines  and  sur- 
rounded bj  beautiful  nieadow<).  It  was  the 
chief  city  of  tlio  Vestini,  and  distinguished  for 
its  obstinate  reMstanco  in  tho  social  war. 

CIVITA  VECCIIIA,  atown  and  chief  seaport 
in  tho  papal  dclejiration  of  tho  same  name,  about 
86  in.  from  Rome ;  pop.  of  tlio  delegation,  ac- 
cording to  tho  census  of  1853  (published  in 
1857),  20,701,  and  of  tho  town  about  8,000. 
Tlie  town  and  tho  harlior  were  founded  by 
Tn^an,  who  had  a  country  seat  here.  Tho 
harbor  consists  of  2  marble  piers,  and  is  fronte<l 
by  a  breakwater.  Tho  water  in  the  harbor  is 
from  14  to  18  feet  deep.  There  is  a  li^hthoiL«e 
on  tho  breakwater,  a  quarantine,  and  docks, 
and  a  prison  containing  about  1,200  galley 
slaves.  Tho  presiut  city  was  built  and  forti- 
fied by  Pope  I..eo  IV.  The  climate  is  nut  salu- 
brious and  tho  water  is  bad,  which  accounts  for 
the  smallness  of  the  population.  Tho  town  is 
well  built,  contains  several  fine  churches  and 
monuments  of  antiquity,  and  a  small  gallery  of 
Etruscan  antiquities  in'  tho  town  hall.  Civita 
Vecchia  is  tho  key  to  central  Italy,  the  best 
port  of  tho  Papal  States  in  tho  Mediterranean, 
an  important  station  f<»r  steamers  from  Mar- 
seilles, Genoa,  and  tho  Levant,  and  tho  point 
at  which  tho  majority  of  travellers  enter  soulh- 
ern  Italy.  Clement  XII.  made  it  a  free  iM)rt. 
Tho  fortress  was  commenced  under  Julius  II., 
after  tho  designs  of  Michel  Angelo,  and  com- 
pleted under  Paul  III.  In  1840  a  French  army 
arrived  at  Civita  Vecchia  to  restore  Pius  IX.  to 
the  papal  throne,  and  a  French  garrison  is  still 
stationed  there  (1858).  In  1854  tho  value  of 
the  imports  wa<*  about  $3,000,000,  and  of  the 
exports,  $1,000,000.  Tho  entcances  and  clear- 
ances in  1854 comprised  1,259  vessels;  tonnage, 
94,418. 

CIVITALI,  Mattko,  an  Italian  sculptor  and 
architect,  born  at  Lucca  in  14Ur),  died  in  1501. 
He  folIowe<l  tho  occupation  of  a  barber  until 
about  1470,  wlien  ho  suddenly  roso  to  tlio 
highest  rank  among  tho  sculptors  of  his  time. 
His  first  important  work  was  tho  mausoleum 
erected  in  tlio  cathedral  at  Lucca  to  Pietro  do 
Noceto,  secretary  to  Pope  Nicholas  V.  His 
greatest  works  aro  G  statues  of  white  marblo  in 
the  same  church,  representing  personages  of  tho 
Old  Testament.  Am<»ng  his  architectural  works 
is  the  Uernardini  palace  at  Lucca,  of  simple  style, 
and  also  the  little  templo  which  contains  tho 
miraculous  crucifix  in  tho  church  of  St.  Martino. 

CLACKAMAS,  a  N.  W.  co.  of  Oregon,  ex- 
tending from  Willamette  river  on  tlio  W.  to 
Cascade  Range  on  tho  E.,  and  boundeil  N.  by 
the  Ct»lumbia;  pop.  1,859.  The  soil,  ]iarticu- 
larly  in  tho  valleys  of  tho  rivers,  is  fertile.  In 
1850  tho  productions  wore  353  ton^  of  hav, 
16,281  bushcb  of  wheat,  6,040  of  oats,  18,893  of 


potatoes,  and  316  of  corn.    The  eni| 

the  largest  obtained  in  any  ooantjf  «> 
tory.  Number  of  pupils  in  thepabhcsc 

CLACKMANNANSHIRE;  an  E.  c 
land,  and  tho  smallest  of  that  di 
united  kingdom,  bounded  S.  and  o. 
river  Forth,  and  havini;  an  area  of  t 
m. ;  pop.  in  1851,  22,951.  lu  N.  pa 
pied  bv  the  Ochil  hills,  between  wfai 
rich  alluvial  valley  of  the  Forth  the 
somewhat  diversified,  though  its  fn 
is  level.  Tho  Devon  and  the  Bl^ 
as  they  are  often  called,  tlie  N.  ud 
aro  the  <mly  considerable  strcai  b 
is  watered.  It  is  eminently  am 
county.  Tlie  lowlands  produce  mo 
and  all  tho  other  crops  common  to 
tho  hills  are  laid  out  in  fiastures  wU 
black-faced  breed  of  Bhee[»  and  the 
cattlo ;  the  fields  are  carefully  mamu 
ing  is  almost  universally  practised: 
wear  an  apT)earance  of  tiirift ;  the 
are  woll  built,  and  tho  hedges  are  aiv 
trimmed.  The  minerals  are  abunda 
uable;  ironstone  is  wrought  in  the 
Clackmannan;  coal,  to  the  amoan 
2GO,000  tons  per  annum,  is  obtained ! 
quarter,  at  Alloa,  and  at  4  other  jA 
Stirling  an  excellent  substitute  for 
buhr-stones,  used  for  griinling,  has  \ 
and  the  Ochil  hills  aro  known  to  eoi 
copper,  lead,  iron,  cobalt,  and  i 
county  has  several  large  breweries 
ies,  though  not  so  many  as  fonncn;, 
mills,  and  a  nunil>er  of  iron  work& 
Clackmannan  aro  tho  principal  to« 
turns  one  member  to  parliament  in  i 
with  the  county  of  Kinri>ss. 

CLAG(JETT,  JoHX  TnosiAji,  flr^ 
the  Protestant  Episci»pal  church  ir 
Prince  Gcorgo's  co.,  <.)ct.  2,  1742- 
ITo  was  graduated  at  Princeton,  V 
diately  commenced  tho  >tndy  of  ar 
bishop  of  London,  to  whoso   diot^ 
American  colonies  were  attached,  or 
deacon  Sept.  2i\  and  priest  Oct.  11, 
was  rector  of  All  Saints*  parish,  Cat* 
t4)  the  revolutionary  war,  and  aft 
nexed  St.  Jameses  parish  to  his  p 
Ufmn  tho  organization  of  the  dioo 
land,  he  was  elected  its  first  I      v 
consecrated  in  New  York,  1792. 

CLAI1K)KNE,  the  name  of  cooi 
oral  of  the  United  States.  I.  A  W. « 
area  740  sq.  ni.,  with  an  uneven  mz 
generally  fertile  s«.>il;  T>op.  in  1850, 
whom  11.450  were  slaves.  Tlie 
river  on  the  W.  separates  it  from 
and  the  Big  Black  river  touches  its 
der.  Pr(Hluctions  in  1850.  4*^*^,003 
c<irn,  13,024  of  oats,  83.Ho4  of  »w« 
05.217  of  peas  and  benns.  20,7l<5  bale 
and  1,073  lbs.  of  beeswax  and  hoo 
were  IG  churches,  and  3G5  pupils  attc 
lie  schor>Is.  The  county  was  nana 
of  Gen.  Clubome,  an  officer  of  th«  i 
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tkpitMlj  Port  GXhstm.  II.  A  N.  parish  of  La., 
bordering  on  Ark.,  drained  by  the  branches  of 
Bayoa  d'Arbonne;  area  about  1,200  sq.  in.; 

Kin  1860,  7,471,  of  whom  2,522  were  slaves. 
■arfaco  is  nndalating,  and  partly  covered 
wflh  pine  and  other  timber.  The  soil  is  good, 
IbBiigli  not  of  remarkable  fertility.  Produo- 
Itant  in  1850,  2,488  bales  of  cotton,  234,470 
bHhek  of  corn,  and  69,080  of  sweet  potatoes. 
Ihere  were  10  churches,  and  1,250  pupils  at- 
lading  public  schools.    A  strong  tide  of  emi- 

rion  has  been  flowing  toward  this  port  of 
itate  for  several  years.  Capital,  Homer. 
ID.  A  N.  E.  CO.  of  Tenu.,  area  about  850  sq.  m., 
iotaraected  by  PowelFs  river,  and  bordering  on 
Ybginia;  pop.  in  1850, 0,869,  of  whom  660  were 
divea.  The  surface  is  hilly,  and  in  some  places 
■onntainooR.  Beside  possessing  a  fertile  soil,  the 
eonty  is  rich  in  mines  of  lead,  zinc,  and  iron,  the 
litter  of  which  are  very  extensive  and  profitably 
wked.  The  productions  in  1850  were  441,061 
laiiels  of  corn,  88,440  of  oats,  10,414  of  wheat, 
■id  9,595  lbs.  of  wool.    Capital,  TazeweU. 

GLAIR  A  UT,  Alexis  Claude,  a  French  ma- 
ttonaHHnn,  born  in  Paris,  May  7,  1718,  died 
tkira,  May  17, 1765.  At  the  early  age  of  18  he 
md  before  the  French  academy  a  memoir  upon 
4  enrrea  of  his  own  discovery ;  at  16  had  writ- 
tin  a  treatise  upon  curves  of  double  curvature ; 
and  at  18  was  admitted  into  the  academy  of 
niMMiea.  His  maturer  powers  were  employed 
Ib  naearches  upon  the  figure  of  the  earth,  on 
At  theory  of  tiie  moon,  and  on  the  orbit  of 
Briley*8  comet.  In  each  of  these  subjects  he 
ihowed  wonderful  powers,  and  gained  Uie  most 
dktingaished  honor. 

OLAIRON',  Claire  Joseph  Uippoltte  Leoris 
VI  Latuds,  a  French  actress,  bom  in  Flanders 
kl728,  died  in  Paris,  Jan.  18, 1808.  She  was  not 
jet  13  years  old  when  she  appeared  with  great 
neoessat  a  Parisian  theatre.    She  afterward 
became  an  opera  singer,  and  finally  was  admit- 
ted in  1743  to  the  French  theatre,  where  she 
fint  played  the  part  of  Phedre.    She  greatlv 
aontriboted  to  the  success  of  several  of  Yol- 
tdre's  tragedies;   she  paid  a  visit  to  tlie  old 
poet  at  Femey,  and  performed  in  his  private 
theatre.    Ilaving  declined  to  play  in  the  SUge 
it  Calais  with  a  comedian  guilty  of  an  act  of 
Cihonesty,  she  was  thrown  into  prison;  and 
nffldent  amends  for  such  treatment  having  been 
dnied  her,  she  refused  to  reappear  on  the  stage, 
file  was  then  but  42  years  of  age,  and  her  talent 
ked  reached  its  zenith.     Her  coquetry  gave 
weaiioQ  for  the  publication  of  a  scandalous 
PJinphlet  called  UUtoire  de  Fretillon,     When 
eOyetrs  old,  she  became  the  favorite  of  the 
■ergrave  of  Anspach,  at  whose  court  she  resided 
fcrnearlylS  years.  In  1791,  on  being  supplanted 
fcy  Lady  Craven,  she  returned  to  Paris,  and 
publahed  there  in  1799  her  Menioires^  which  de- 
^  interest  from  their  remarks  on  dramatic  art. 
w  life,  spent  in  affluence,  ended  in  a  state  bor- 
wng  on  destitution. 

CLAIRVAUX,  a  village  of  France,  depart- 
■wtof  Aube,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Aube 


river.  It  was  the  seat  of  a  celebrated  monastery 
dependent  on  the  abbey  of  Ctteaux ;  the  monaa* 
tery  was  founded  in  1114,  in  a  wild  glen,  by 
Hngnes,  count  of  Champagne,  and  had  ot.  Ber- 
nard as  its  first  abbot  The  foundation  waa  in- 
creased by  Thibaut,  count  of  Champagne,  and 
rich  gifts  were  added  by  many  kings  of  France, 
counts  of  Flanders,  and  other  noble  benefaoton. 
The  monks  followed  a  rule  of  life  which  still 
farther  swelled  their  revenues.  Timber  yraa 
felled,  saw  milb  were  erected,  the  landa  were 
drained  and  irrigated,  farms  were  carefully  tilled, 
tan  yards,  forges,  oil  mills,  grain  mills,  fulling 
mills^  and  various  hydraulic  works  were  put  in 
operation,  cloth  was  woven,  wool  was  spun,  and 
the  products  not  required  for  the  use  of  the  ab- 
bey were  sold  at  Ch&tillon-sur-Seine,  Bar-sar- 
Aube,  &c.  At  the  same  time  Clairvauz  was  a  seat 
of  learning,  and  was  the  abode,  at  different  peri- 
ods, of  Pope  Eugene  III.,  15  cardinals,  and  many 
other  dignitaries.  In  1153  there  were  700  monbi 
within  the  abbey  walls,  and  76  other  monas- 
teries were  affiliated  to  this.  In  the  17th  cen- 
tury it  possessed  nearly  50  villages,  a  vast  nam- 
ber  of  farms,  large  vmeyards,  60,000  acres  of 
forest,  1,500  acres  of  fallow  land,  4  metal  forges 
and  founderies,  and  an  income  of  $120,000  a 
year.  The  number  of  its  affiliated  houses  was 
537,  while  the  circuit  of  its  walls  exceeded  that 
of  the  neighboring  town  of  Chaumont.  Its  vast 
buildings  nave  been  converted  into  a  prison 
(maisancentrale  de  dittnt%on\  where  2,000  con- 
victs are  employed  in  several  trades,  the  pro- 
ceeds of  which  defray  the  expenses  of  the  estab- 
lishment It  is  one  of  the  best  regulated  prisons 
in  France.  The  abbey  church,  which  contained 
the  tombs  of  St  Bernard,  and  of  several  kings 
and  princes,  was  torn  down  to  make  way  for  the 
prison  yard. 

CLAM,  a  common  name  for  several  species 
of  bivalve  shells.  One  of  these,  the  largest  of 
shells,  has  been  already  noticed  in  the  article 
Chama;  this,  known  as  the  giant  clam,  the 
ehama  gigas  of  Linmeua,  and  the  tridaena  gig<u 
of  Lamarck,  is  an  edible  species  found  among 
the  sheltered  lagoons  of  coral  islands,  and  im- 
bedded in  the  coral.  The  animal  sometimes 
weighs  20  lbs.,  and  with  the  valves  over  600 
lbs.  Such  are  the  valves  of  the  specimen 
used  for  henitien  in  the  church  of  St  Sulpice, 
Paris.  Sir  Joseph  Banks  possessed  one  wnich 
weighed,  one  valve  285,  and  the  other  223 
lbs.  The  shell  b  susceptible  of  a  fine  polish, 
and  is  carved  by  the  Chinese  into  snuff  bot- 
tlesj  tops  of  walking  sticks,  bangles  (a  kind 
of  oracelet),  and  similar  articles.  Poets  and 
sculptors  have  made  it  the  cnidle  of  the  sea 
goddess.  The  common  soft  clam  of  the  north- 
em  shores  is  the  mya  arenaria  ;  the  hard  clam 
or  qualiaug  is  the  ttnu%  mercenaria ;  and  the 
broad  sea  clam  is  the  mactragigan  tea.  The  unioiy 
anadontcu,  &c.,  of  the  brooks  and  rivers  are  often 
called  fresh-water  clams.  The  mya  areTUtria^ 
by  its  abundance  on  the  coast  of  New  England, 
is  of  importance  as  an  article  of  food,  and  is 
also  largely  used  for  bait  in  cod  and  haddock 
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fishing.  The  shelU  aro  dug  up  from  their  beds, 
which  are  exposed  at  low  water,  where  they 
are  found  lying  about  a  foot  below  tlie  surface, 
their  siphon  tube  projecting  upward  in  the  hole 
by  which  they  communicate  with  the  water  at 
high  tide.  They  are  taken  out  of  the  shells,  or 
"  2iucked,"  and  salted  down  in  barrels.  About 
6,000  barrels  are  put  up  every  year  for  the  fish- 
eries, and  are  valued  at  from  $6  to  $7  each.  In 
the  early  history  of  the  Plymouth  colonv  clams 
and  fish  were  several  times  the  priucinaf  source 
of  sustenance  of  the  people.  The  devout  el- 
der Brewster,  it  is  saiu,  supported  himself  and 
Lis  family  upon  them  for  many  months  without 
bread,  thanking  God  that  they  could  "  suck  of 
the  abundance  of  the  seas  and  of  the  treasures 
hid  in  the  sands." 

CLAN  (Gaelic,  clan^  or  llaan  ;  Irish,  clann^ 
or  elandy  children),  a  tribe  or  family,  the  actual 
or  assumed  descendants  from  one  common  an- 
cestry, united  under  the  lieadsliip  of  a  chief  np- 
rosonting  the  common  progenitor.  The  es!K.'n- 
tials  of  sncii  a  society  are  herediUiry  {lowcr  in 
the  chieftain,  and  community  of  name,  if  not  of 
blood,  among  tlio  members.  Clanship  exists 
at  the  present  day  among  the  mountaineers  of 
the  Caucasus.  The  institution  was  porhai>s 
more  fully  developed  in  the  Scottish  higlilands 
than  elsewhere.  The  power  of  the  chiefs  of  dans 
was,  however,  not  well  defined  even  there.  The 
chiefs  owned  the  land,  and  the  tenantry  held 
their  farms  under  them.  There  was  an  interme- 
diate class,  known  as  tacksmen,  between  the 
common  persons  of  the  clan  and  the  cliicfs,  being 
relatives  of  the  latter.  The  rebellions  of  1715 
and  1745  caused  the  English  government  to 
abolish  the  hereditary  jurisdiction  of  the  chiefs, 
disarm  the  people,  and  compel  them  to  adopt 
the  lowland  dress.  The  So(»tti.sh  clans  were 
Bnchanan,  Cameron,  CaiMpl>elK  Chisholm,  CdI- 
quhoun,  Cumming,  Druminond,  Farquh anion, 
Perguson,  Forbes,  Fraser,  G*)rdon,  Graham, 
Grant,  Gun,  lament,  McAllister,  McDonald, 
McDonnell,  M'Dougall,  M'Farlane,  M'CJregor, 
Mcintosh,  M*Kay,M'Kenzie,  M*Kinnon,  M'Lach- 
lan,  M'lxjan,  M'l^od,  M'Nab,  MWeil,  MTher- 
son,  M^Quarrie,  M^KaCfMunro,  Merizies,  Murray, 
Ogilvie,  Oliphant,  Robertson,  Hose,  Ross,  Sin- 
clair, Stewart,  Sutherland. 

CLANE,  a  barony,  pnrish,  and  town  in  the  co. 
of  Kildare,  Ireland.'  It  stands  on  the  river  Lifiey, 
here  crossed  by  a  bridge  of  C  arches,  and  contains 
the  ruins  of  an  abbey  founded  in  548,  and  of  a 
Franciscan  priory  of  the  13th  century. 

CLANRICARDE,  Ulkk  Joux  de  Brnon, 
marquis  and  earl  of,  a  Hritish  nobleman,  born 
Dec.  28, 1802,  sucoee<le<l  to  the  earldom,  July  27, 
1808.  The  fonialo  jiortion  of  the  family  are 
Roman  Catholic,  his  mother,  who  died  March 
26,  1854,  being  of  that  persuasion.  In  youth 
ho  was  remarkable  as  n  keen  s{K)rt8man,  and 
was  considered  the  best  prentlemnn  rider  i>f  his 
day.  It  was  not  until  Jiis  marriage  (April  4, 
1826)  with  the  daugliter  of  the  celebrated 
Geoi^  Canning  that  he  turned  his  attention  to 
politics,  being  appointed  by  his  fathcr-in-Uw  to 


one  or  two  sabordioata  political  p( 
would  probably  have  found  far  hig 
had  not  a  gambling  transaction  in  vruMs 
concerned  been  dragged  to  li^ht,  throw 
the  opinion  of  the  public,  whether  jnitly 
a  cloud  over  his  name.  After  a  few  yean 
ever,  it  passed  away,  and  Lord  Cianriear 
nominated  to  the  embassy  of  Sl  Pete 
under  I^)rd  Melbourne's  govonimenU  and, 
return  of  the  liberal  party  to  power  bb 
premiership  of  Ixird  John  Ruasc-H,  wh 
to  the  cabinet  by  that  minister,  with  tl 
of  postmaster-general,  which  he  filled  d 
the  dissolution  of  that  government  ix 
After  that  some  transactions,  in  which  hi 
was  injuriously  mixed  up  with  that  of 
Ilandcock,  rovive<l  the  old  di^I)K-a.«are 
public,  and  his  appointment  to  tiic  «iffic6 
]>rivy  seal  with  a  seat  in  the  cabinet  by  L 
merston,  during  the  last  few  montlis  of 
ministration,  which  ended  in  March,  1 858, 
most  marked  reprobation.  I^rd  C'Unri< 
a  fiuent,  but  by  no  means  a  g<»od  speakt 
has  extensive  estates  in  the  we>t  of  Ire 
commands  at  pres^-nt  2  parliamentarv 
for  the  county  of  Galwav,  filled  by  1  j 
Sir  Thomas  Burke,  ancf  one  for 'the  m 
filled  by  his  S(.)n,  Lord  Dunkellin,  whie 
considerably  to  his  political  im[K»rtanoeL 

CLAP,  Thomas,  an  American  olcrifj 
at  Scituate,  Mass.,  June  20,  lTi)3,  dfeu  ; 
Haven,  Jan.  7, 1767.    He  was  »>ettled  as 
ister  at  Windham,  Conn.,  in  1727,  and 
Wiis  elected    president  of   Yale  collec 
contributed  much  to  improve  Yide  col 
was  the  means  of  building  a  college  euu 
chapel.     Ho  was  a  man  oi  cxten>ivc  en 
and  gave  great  attention  to  mathc 
astronomy,  and  constructed  the  first  umi 
in  this  country.     Ho  published  a  history 
college,  and  other  writings,  and  had  nu 
lections  for  a  history  uf  Con necti^'ut;  b 
of  his  manuscripts  were  plundered  in 
dition  against  New  Haven,  under  Cieia. 
He  had  a  cont ro vers v  with  President  E 
resjiecting  Whitefield,  and  ojtjMiat.'d  the 
not  so  much  upon  religious  gruunds  u 
misaj)prchensi<in  of  W'hitefield*s  designib 

CLAPROARDS.  also  called  weather 
ing.  strips  of  board  of  various  widths,  j 
inch  thick  at  one  edge,  and  shar|»  at  tlM 
They  are  much  used  iu  the  northern 
an  out<ide  covering  fur  houses,  being 
the  sides  as  shingles  are  laid  on  tl^e  rou 
machinery  by  which  they  are  cut  from 
is  very  ingenious,  and  S4Mne  machines 
tro<luced  aro  said  to  be  Ntill  more  pe 
those  before  in  use.     As  made  by  the 
white  itine  log,  first  cut  to  the  proper  ivu 
a  circular  saw,  was  turned  down  to  a  troi 
der  (»f  the  right  diameter  in  a  lathe, 
next  put  upon  a  frame  and  carrie«]  l»y  mu 
ag:unst  a  circular  Kiw,  whieh  cut  it  tliiuog 
end  to  end  nearly  to  the  centre  only 
frame  then,  without  further  attention,  rs 
over  the  saw,  this  continuing  to  revolva 
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thTongb,  the  log  turned 

m       uui     ence  paflnng  just  the 

B      sk  ei      of  the  dapboard.  It 

wwd  fori      L  the  saw  cotdng 

the  M       rooYementa  con* 

^       3d  until  uie  log  was  cnt  en- 

ih  the  thick  edges  of  which 

le,  and  the  sharp  ones  met 

(utly  attached  to  the  oylin- 

1  field  them  all  together,  so  that 

•  V     »ved  in  one  piece,  and  set 

)ORX,  an  American  clergyman, 
1,  Mass.,  March  29,  1793. 
A  we  college  in  1814^  parsaed 
u4       for  8  years  at  AiidoTer, 
>•         castor  of  the  first  Presby- 
in  itew  Orleans.    In  1884  he 
an  views  of  Christianity,  and 
■        Btion  with  the  Presbyterian 
med  pastor  of  nearly  the  same 
■i  before,  organized  under  the 
rch  of  the  Messiah.    He  baa 
Orieans  through  20  fatal  and 
4>idemics,  including  yellow  fo- 
.  and  by  his  laborious  devotion 
]         is  during  those  periods  of 
HOB  earned  the  esteem  and  af- 
>wn  parishioners,  and  of  Uie 
'  r^vestant  and  Catholic  inhabit- 
iguished  also  as  an  able  and 
H  A  wealthy  Jewish  gentle* 

fhmished  him  a  large  churdi 
s,  and  he  himself  for  many 
ou  the  renting  and  manage- 
i«H7  he  travelled  in  Europe,  in 
J  his  pastorate  on  account  of 
iii  1868  he  published  a  volume  of 
eal  Sketches  and  Recollections  " 
ence  in  New  Orleans. 
Luu&aM  W.,  jr.,  an  American  lour- 
I  Boston  in  1826,  completed  his 
i  %  years^  residence  in  Europe.   In 
Bded  his  father  as  editor  and  pro- 
Boston  ^*  Saturday  Evening  Ga- 
1  established  in  1814.    In  addi- 
nary  duties  of  an  editor,  Mr. 
i  a  few  years  published  "A 
jDuSton  Stage, ^'  and  a  history  of 
ht  infantry,  containing  much  mat- 
atore  of  great  interest.   Mr.  Clapp 
ontributor  to  dramatic  literature. 
rON,  Hugh,  an  African  traveler, 
n  the  00.  of  Dumfries,  Scotland, 
i«Nir  Saccatoo,  in  Africa,  April  18, 
oed  a  strong  taste  for  mathematics 
'  age,  and  had  made  considerable 
I  at  the  age  of  13  lie  was  appren- 
master  trading  between  Liverpool 
k,  with  whom  he  made  a  number 
for  an  accidental  violation  of  the 
was  sent  on  board  a  man-of-war, 
iRpeedily  promoted  to  the  rank  of 
He  I     red  on  the  American  lakes 
wi     Great  Britain  in  1812->14^ 
J  to  the  rank  of  lieutenant 


•M  placed  in  command  of  a  aohooner.  B6 
retnrned  to  Scotland  in  1817,  and  remained 
on  half  pay  till  182S,  when,  having  become  in^ 
terested  in  Dr.  Oadney's  proposed  ezplonUloQ 
of  the  interior  of  Africa,  he  was  chosen  to  ae- 
c(»nMny  that  gentleman  and  lient  Denham 
in  tse  expedition.  It  was  the  design  of  Hie 
czplorcn  to  go  first  to  Borneo,  where  Dr. 
Oodney  was  to  remahi  aa  British  conanl,  and 
from  thence  to  make  ezplorationa  £.  and  W. 
The  expedition  started  from  Mooraook,  Kov.  20, 
18S3,  and  reached  Lake  Tchad  in  the  khigdom 
of  Borneo  in  eafetj,  on  Feb.  4^  1823.  Thedla^ 
tance  was  800  m.  Six  days  after  entering  th« 
capital,  Kooka^  Oi^perton  and  Dr.  OfMne/jt 
set  oatibr  Saccatoo^  the  ci^italof  Hoossa,  more 
than  700  m.  W.of  Eooka.  The  fonmey  waa 
a  long  and  dlsastrooa  one,  oconpymg  90  dqri| 
and  accompanied  by  many  privations.  When 
th^  had  accomriiiihed  about  ^  of  the  ^Ustanoe 
Dr.  Ondnev^eo,  after  a  brief  iUnesBL  Clapper- 
ton  straggled  forward  and  readied  hia  deranar 
don,  but  waa  not  iofll^red  to  proceed  ftffther 
westward,  and  after  a  short  stay  retomed  to 
Kooka,  whence  he  proceeded  in  company  with 
Denham  to  Tripoli,  and  thence  to  En^and. 
Within  6  montha  after  hia  return,  he  was  raised 
to  the  rank  of  captdn,  equipped  with  the  ne- 
cessary men  and  goods  for  trading^  and  sailed 
for  Badagy  in  the  Bight  of  Benin.  Anivinc 
there,  Dec  7, 18S6,  he  joomeyed  K.  E.  towara 
Saoci^oa  Two  of  his  companions,  Ottpt  Pearoa 
and  Dr.  Morrison,  fell  victhnato  thefiital  dimate 
within  a  short  distance  of  the  coast:  still  Obip- 

g)rton,  accompanied  bv  hia  frdthnd  lervant, 
ichaiti  Lander  j[>ressea  on.  At  Katanga  they 
approached  the  Is.  branch  of  the  Niger,  the  Ea- 
wam  or  Joliba,  and  crossed  it  without  knowing 
that  it  was  the  stream  of  whidi  they  were  in 
search.  Proceeding  K.,  they  reached  Eano,  a 
considerable  town,  from  which  proceeding  W. 
they  arrived  again  at  Saccatoo.  Here  he  waa 
detained  for  more  than  a  year  by  the  jealousy 
of  the  native  king,  and  the  intrigues  of  the 
pasha  of  Tripoli.  At  length,  wearied  with  the 
delay  so  irksome  to  his  active  spirit,  the  deadly 
dhnate  began  to  tell  upon  his  vigorous  consn- 
tution,  and  he  fell  a  victim  to  dysentery. 

CLARAC,  CHASLia  Othoit  PsiDtBio  Jkav 
Baptibtb,  count,  a  French  antiquary  and  artiat^ 
bora  in  Paris,  June  18,  1777,  died  in  1847. 
Having  emigrated  with  his  fiunily^  he  served  for 
some  time  in  the  army  of  the  pnnce  of  Cond^u 
and  afterward  entered  a  Busman  regiment;  bat 
his  leisure  hours  were  devoted  to  the  study  of 
natursl  philosophy  and  the  fine  arts.  Availing 
himself  of  the  amnesty  granted  under  the  con- 
sulate, he  returned  to  France,  and  being  chosen 
tutor  to  the  children  of  King  Murat,  he  repaired 
to  Naples  in  1808.  During  his  stay  there  he 
superintended  the  excavations  at  Pompeii,  the  re- 
sults of  which  he  described  in  his  book,  IbuiUs§ 
faitei  d  PompH.  On  the  downfall  of  Murat 
he  returaed  to  France,  but  soon  left  it  to  follow 
the  duke  of  Luxembourg  in  his  embassy  to 
Braal.    On  his  retura  to  Paris  he  was  appoint- 
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ed  saccossor  to  Visconti,  as  keeper  of  the  mv$Se 
de$  antiqua.  He  published  a  catalogue  of  the 
muUe  du  Louvre^  and  a  Manuel  tU  VkUtoire  de 
Vart;  but  his  best  work  is  tho  Mum  de  eeulp' 
ture  antique  et  moderne^  1826-''52,  completed 
after  his  ucath,  to  which  he  devoted  his  fortune. 

CLARE,  a  central  co.  of  tlie  southern  penin- 
sula of  Mich.,  drained  by  Maskegon  and  Asse- 
inoqua  rivers  and  their  branches;  area  about 
650  sq.  in.  The  surface  is  mostly  covered  with 
forests,  and  diversified  with  manj  small  lakes. 
The  county  has  been  recently  formed,  and  has 
few  inhabitant!!.  It  is  not  included  in  the  last 
census  (1850). 

%  CLAKEl,  a  county  in  the  west  of  Ireland, 
province  of  Munstcr ;  area,  708,265  acre<s  about 
f  of  whicli  are  under  cultivation ;  pop.  212,428. 
It  has  an  extensive  coast  lino,  and  is  rich  in 
natural  resources.  Its  mineral  deposits  are  nu- 
merous— ironstone,  coal,  iron  ore,  lead,  copper 
gyrites,  manganese,  black  marble,  slate  and 
ag  quarries,  and  Hand.  Although  deficient 
in  water,  and  with  a  rugged  surface,  there  is 
abundance  of  pasturage  among  the  hills,  while 
on  tlie  banks  of  tlie  Shannon,  which  fonns  its 
southern  boundary,  and  other  spots,  in  wliich 
surface  waters  occasionally  collect,  there  is 
much  fine  soil.  Corn  and  provisions  are  tho 
staple  products,  and  coarse  linens  and  wool- 
lens are  made  for  home  use.  There  are  seve- 
ral ancient  memorials  in  Clare — round  low- 
ers, the  abbey  built  by  Turlogh  OMJrien  in 
1306  at  Ennis,  and  the  abl)ey  of  Quin,  built 
of  black  marble,  in  the  13th  century,  beside 
other  and  numerous  remains  of  iiKorost. 

CLARE,  or  Cl^vue  Castlr,  a  town  in  the  co. 
of  Clare,  Ireland,  situated  on  the  Fergus,  2  m. 
S.  of  Ennis;  pop.  87'J.  The  river,  hero  crossed 
by  a  Btono  bridge,  is  navigable  by  vessels  of 
300  tons ;  but  the  commercial  advantages  which 
the  town  j)ossesses  as  the  port  of  all  the  central 
part  of  the  county  are  nearly  counterbalonced 
by  tho  poorness  of  its  harbor.  In  1845,  how- 
ever, it  exported  corn,  meal,  flour,  d:c.,  to  the 
value  of  £16,617.  It  has  no  manutaoturos,  and 
is  inhabite<l  mostly  by  fishermen  and  farm  la- 
borers. About  1  m.  S.  of  t lie  town  are  tho 
ruins  of  Clare  abbey,  founile<l  by  O'Rrien,  king 
of  Munster,  in  t!ie  12th  century. 

CLARE,  or  Cl.vija,  an  inland  off  the  W. 
coast  of  Ireland,  at  the  entrance  of  Clew  bay. 
It  belongs  to  the  co.  of  Mayo,  Con  naught,  'is 
about  4^  m.  long,  and  2  m.  broad.  At  its 
northern  ]>oint  the  land  rises  to  a  height  of  487 
feet,  and  elsewhere  attains  an  elevation  of  1,520 
fevt  above  the  sea. 

CLARE,  Jonx,  an  English  poet,  bom  at 
Ilelpstone,  July  13,  179o.  He  was  the  son 
of  o  poor  farmer,  who  had  beodme  a  cripple, 
and  was  j^upported  by  the  charities  of  the  pa- 
rish. He  managed,  by  saving  a  penny  whenever 
it  was  jwssible,  and  by  doing  extra  work,  to  pay 
for  a  little  schooling,  and  at  the  age  of  13  years, 
meeting,  through  one  of  his  companions,  with 
Thomson^s  **  Seasons,"  he  determined  to  own 
a  copy.    Tho  shilling  was  at  last  saved,  and  ho 


walked  one  morning  6  miles  to  the  iieitLU>r^| 
Tillage,  waited  an  hoar  for  the  stores  to  be  opea- 
e<l,  and  returned  with  his  precion  joebttt 
Uo  had  soon  composed,  during  hu  wsliiiikH^ 
bors,  two  short  descriptive  poems,  the  "  MoniiH 
Walk"  and  the  ''Evenins  Walk.**  In  161TU 
resolved  to  publish  a  snialTvuInme,  ud  by  work- 
ing day  and  night,  saved  £1  to  pay  lor  prat- 
ing a  prospectus.  The  **  CoUection  of  OngiHl 
Trifles'*  was  announced,  at  a  price  nol  to  » 
ceed  3f .  6^. ;  but  as  bo  oonld  not  distribetc  Ui 
papers  into  higher  circles  than  his  own  aoqiut 
ance,  only  7  subscribers  were  obtained.  Out 
copy  of  liis  pro«{»ectus,  however,  fell  into  tU 
hands  of  a  London  publisher,  the  final  rtsoh  d 
which  was  the  side  of  his  fioems  for  £20.  Tbi 
volume  appeared  in  1820,  with  a  brief  bio* 
graphical  introduction,  and  bearing  the  titltof 
*' Poems  Descriptive  of  Rural  Life  and  Scs^ 
ery,**  and  was  received  with  general  favor  b« 
tho  public  and  the  reviews.  In  a  aliort  tiat 
Clare  was  in  tho  midst  of  wealth.  Nomooa 
gifts  of  from  £10  to  £100,  and  annidticiof 
similar  amounts,  had  been  bestowed  open  hoL 
He  married  the  daughter  of  a  Dcigfaboriif 
fanner,  first,  however,  oelebratinff  her  in  MV- 
eral  small  poems.  He  publish ca  in  ISH  two 
other  volumes  of  poetry,  which  were  souriar 
to  his  first,  and  contained  some  poeois  oi  isi 
beauty.  Ho  often  described  with  pccolisr  Ibra 
tho  impression  made  ui>on  the  mind  It  tfai 
sight  of  lovely  objects  in  nature.  His'pm- 
perity  did  not  continue  long  after  Uiia.  Hi 
speculated  with  his  money  and  lost  it,  and  i 
increasing  difficulties  sank  into  a  state  of  da, 
and  mild  lunacy.  Uo  has  been  for  many  yoi 
in  a  private  asylum,  allowed  to  wander  i ' 
at  will,  but  wholly  lost  to  the  world. 

CLARENCE  8TRA1T,  the  channel  betvMS 
Melville  island  and  the  N.  W.  coast  of  Ac«Uilt^ 
conuecting  Van  Dicmen*s  gulf  with  tlie  Indin 
ocean.  It  is  about  12  m.  wide  at  the  nsnov- 
est  part,  and  contains  a  number  of  blcU.  rodc^ 
and  ree£>,  between  which  tho  carrvnt  runs  wilk 
great  rapiditv. 

CLARENCEUX,  in  Great  Britain,  thf  ftl 
provincial  king-at-orm^  s«)  called,  pruUibly,  fnm 
the  duke  of  Clarence,  wboM  herald  was  appois^ 
edto  this  office  by  his  brother,  Honry  V.  Itrf* 
terward  declined'into  the  office  of  hcrski  c«It. 
but  was  revived  by  Edward  IV.,  who  gmvetU 
title,  and  tlie  west  of  England  as  a  proviflce.  tA 
William  Hawkeslow.  The  duty  of  this  oAw 
at  present  is  to  marshal  and  dispose  the  fsDcnJ 
of  all  baronets,  knights,  and  esquire  on  tbt 
south  of  the  river  Trent. 

CLARENDON,  Eai?l  of  (Epwabd  Htwi 
a  Hritish  statesman  and  hi«torian,  bc<m  s:  I^ 
ton,  Wilti^hire,  Feb.  18.  1609,  died  in  fUiatt, 
France,  r>er.  0.  1674.  1 1  is  family  beI«>D^  U 
tho  English  gei^try,  and  had  for  seversl  mB" 
turies  been  soitlodin  Cheshire.  Instructed  b? 
his  fatiier  and  tlie  virar  of  tho  parish,  Lt  vii 
sent  to  Oxford  in  1622,  and  was  admittsdii 
Magdalen  hall.  He  was  made  bachelor  of  tftt 
in  1626,  and  left  Oxford.    lie  had  been  iatwdsl 
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ebnrcih,  bat  his  deBtmatlon  was  changed 

[aence  of  the  death  of  hi^  elder  hrothei^ 
was  entered  in  the  Middle  Temple,  of 
his  ande,  Sir  N.  Hyde,  was  treasurer. 
lies  were  more  miscellaneoos  than  legal, 
associated  mnch  with  loose  characters. 

not  show  application  until  after  his 
with  Anne  Ayliife,  in  1629,  a  anion 
»jd  only  6  months.  In  1632  he  married 
I  Aylesharj.  The  deaths  of  his  father 
had  a  grave  effect  on  his  character, 
d  himself  to  professional  labors, 
u  0uiing  literature  or  politics.  Among 
c^ds  were  Ben  Jonson,  Selden,  Garew, 
Kenelm  Digby,  Hales,  Obillingworth, 
ildoD.  He  knew  several  distingaished 
m  who  figured  in  the  groat  contest  then 
It  hand ;  and  his  most  intimate  friend  was 
ons  Loxd  Falkland.  Among  his  prpfes- 
riands  were  Lane,  Maynard,  and  White- 
Oircamstances  of  a  professional  char- 
rooght  him  the  acquaintance  of  Laud, 
I  most  powerful  member  of  the  govem- 
od  by  that  most  zealous  of  churchmen 
D  h  assisted.  In  return,  Hyde  was  of 
nee  to  the  archbishop.  He  was 
a  member  of  the  sliort  parliament, 
net  April  13, 1640,  sitting  for  Wootton- 
having  been  also  chosen  for  Shaftesbury. 
the  government  side,  though  moderately, 

tyrought  into  collision  with  Hampden. 

M^  day  the  parliament  was  dissolved  by 

a  measure  to  which  Hyde  was  op- 

rv     y  remonstrating  with  Laud  on  the 

ne  was  an  advocate  of  practical  re- 

i  had  the  policy  which  he  indicated 
i»aed,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the 
throne  would  have  remained  in  posses- 
the  house  of  Stuart.  Hyde  was  chosen 
tash  to  serve  in  tbe  long  parliament. 
9er,  1640.  In  the  first  proceedings  of 
lebrated  body  he  was  as  conspicuous  a 
r  as  either  Pym  or  Hampden.  He  led 
'  in  the  abolicioQ  of  some  of  those  arbi- 
ibunals  by  the  use  of  which  the  Stuarts 
Mking  to  make  of  England  a  monarchy 
e  fli^ion  of  France,  the  earl  marshaPs 
md  the  council  or  York  especially, 
part  in  the  proceedings  against  the 
who  had  been  concerned  in  the  ship- 
bosiness,  and  in  the  impeachment  of 
eeper  Finch,  distinguishing  himself  par- 
r  in  the  latter  transaction.  He  was  not 
dinently  concerned  in  tlio  proceedings 
Strafford,  but  yet  was  active  in  them. 
.  certain  whether  he  voted  for  the  bill  of 
>r  which  bruught  that  great  criminal  to 
fold.  In  tlio  summer  of  1641  Hyde  sep- 
himself  from  the  reformers,  thouffh  in- 
m  uf  his  intention  to  do  so  were  afiorded 
iarlier  date.    He  broke  with  them  on 

questions,  and  his  decision  was  appa- 
lastencd  by  his  discuvery  of  the  republi- 
nings  of  some  of  their  chiefs.  He  at- 
the  king^s  attention,  and  they  had  an 
>w  just  before  Charles  made  a  visit  to 


Scotland.  From  that  time  dates  his  oonnectioii 
with  the  Stuarts,  in  forming  which  Hyde  acted 
fh>m  principle  and  disinterestedly.  He  belonged 
to  that  numerous  and  respectable  portion  of 
Englishmen  who  believed  the  parliament  had 
gone  far  enough,  but  who  were  as  much  opposed 
to  arbitrary  power  as  St.  John  and  Vane ;  men 
whose  advice,  had  he  been  governed  by  it^ 
would  have  saved  Charles  L's  throne  and  life. 
The  most  determined  friend  of  constitatiolial 
government  must  admit  that  the  house  of  com« 
mons  waa  beginning  to  evince  an  arbitrary  dis* 

C'tion  on  some  points,  while  the  ntter  faith- 
less of  the  king  was  unknown  to  the  world. 
A  reaction  had  commenced,  and  had  Ohar^ 
known  how  to  profit  from  it---had  he  been  gov- 
erned bv  the  advice  of  Hvde,  Colepepper,  and 
Falklana — ^the  troubles  of  the  nation  would 
have  then  come  to  an  end.  The  occurrence  of 
the  Irish  rebellion,  and  other  circumstance^ 
were  sufficient  to  set  the  popular  tide  in  &Yor 
of  the  parliament  agidn,  when  the  bringing  for- 
ward of  the  ^  grand  remonstrance,"  in  which  all 
the  king's  crimes  and  errors  were  clearly  set 
forth,  liMl  to  a  pitched  battle,  the  result  of  which 
showed  that  tne  reformers  were  carrying  mat- 
ters too  far,  as  they  triumphed  by  only  11  ma- 
jority. Hyde  was  very  conspicuous  in  opposi- 
tion, and  narrowly  escaped  being  sent  to  the 
tower.  The  kins's  answer  to  the  remonstrance 
was  written  by  llVde,  and  is  an  able  state  paper. 
Sensible  of  Hvde^s  talents,  the  king  determined 
to  associate  him  with  Falkland  and  Colepepper 
as  his  chief  ministers  and  advisers.  He  refused 
to  accept  office,  but  the  three  constitutional 
royfdists  were  to  meet  often,  and  to  consult  on 
the  king's  afiairs,  and  to  conduct  them  in  par- 
liament, the  monarch  asking  their  advice,  and 
solemnly  pledging  himself  to  take  no  step  in  par- 
liament without  that  advice — a  pledge  which 
he  kept  after  his  usual  fashion.  All  three  were 
of  service  to  him,  meeting  every  nisht,  gener- 
ally at  Hyde^s  house,  he  doing  all  the  writing 
that  was  necessary,  and  corresponding  with  the 
king.  The  suspicions  of  the  other  party  were 
directed  to  him,  but  this  could  not  have  proved 
injurious  if  the  king  had  acted  with  common 
honesty.  In  violation  of  his  pledge  to  Hyde 
and  his  associates,  as  well  as  in  violation  of  law, 
he  endeavored  to  seize  **  the  five  members,"  an 
act  that  not  only  made  civil  war  inevitable,  but 
set  the  country  once  more  against  the  king. 
Hyde  says  they  were  absolute  strangers  to  the 
royal  counsels,  and  detested  them.  Still  he  re- 
mained the  royal  adviser,  and  aided  the  king 
with  his  pen.  He  opposed  the  bill  to  remove 
the  bishops  firom  the  house  of  peers.  In  the 
dispute  between  the  king  and  parliament  re- 
specting the  militia,  Hyde  was  the  author  of  thq 
ablest  royal  papers^  and  also  wrote  other  papers 
for  his  master.  They  were  all  written  in  a  con- 
stitutiond  spirit,  and  had  Charles  triumphed  he 
would  have  disregarded  them  all.  The  king  had 
left  London,  and  he  summoned  Hyde  to  York, 
to  the  vicinity  of  which  he  went  in  May,  1642* 
Hie  war  began  three  months  later  but  uegotia* 
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tions  were  commenced  for  an  toeommodation, 
and  Hyde^s  services  were  put  in  reqaisition.  In 
1648  be  was  made  chancellor  of  the  exchequer, 
knighted,  and  sworn  of  the  privy  council.  On 
the  deatli  of  Falkland  the  king  offered  to  make 
him  secretary  of  state,  hut  he  declined  the  ap- 
pointment. It  was  hy  his  advice  that  parlia- 
ment was  summoned  to  meet  at  Oxford,  which 
comprised  largo  numhers  of  hoth  houses,  lie 
was  one  of  the  royal  committsioners  who  met 
the  parliamentary  commisuoners  at  Uxhridge, 
the  Durden  of  the  work  on  his  side  fallinf^  on 
Sir  Edward's  shoulders.  The  negotiations 
faUed.  When  the  king  appointed  Prince  Charles 
head  of  the  western  association,  Sir  Edward 
was  made  a  memhcr  of  the  prince's  council, 
and  saw  the  king  for  the  last  time  March  5, 
1645.  During  the  miserable  proceedings  in  the 
west  he  bore  himself  well,  and  attended  tlie 
prince,  first  to  Scilly,  and  then  to  Jersey.  In 
the  latter  island  he  remained  over  2  years,  and 
long  after  the  prince  had  left  it.  In  his  corre- 
spondence ho  condemned  the  king^s  duplicity,  as 
proved  by  the  circumstances  of  Glamorgan's 
treaty.  He  commenced  his  *'  History  of  the  lie- 
bellion"  while  at  Scilly,  in  March,  1646,  and  la- 
bored very  diligently  on  it  in  Jersey.  He  ap- 
plied, though  in  most  instances  with  but  indif- 
ferent success,  to  living  actors  in  the  great 
drama,  for  materials  and  assistance.  He  worked 
hard,  spending  10  hours  a  day  on  his  books  and 
papers.  He  joined  Prince  Charles  in  Holland 
in  the  summer  of  1648,  and  had  some  part  in 
the  intrigues  of  his  quarrelsome  court  The 
next  year  he  was  sent  minister  to  Spain,  in 
company  with  Lord  Cottington.  His  mission 
proved  a  failure,  and  ho  left  that  countr}'  in 
1651,  taking  up  his  residence  at  Antwerp.  He 
Joined  Charles  II.  at  Paris  at  the  close  of  the 
year,  and  was  intrusted  with  the  management 
of  his  affairs.  This  brought  him  much  unpopu- 
larity, and  the  exiled  conrt  was  the  scene  of  the 
worst  intrigue!*.  He  suffered  the  extremes  of 
poverty,  and  speaks  in  his  correspondence  of 
his  lack  of  money,  clothes,  and  fuel,  llio 
queen  mother  was  his  bitter  enemy,  and  sought, 
with  the  aid  of  the  courtiers,  to  ruin  him,  but 
without  succesK*.  lie  was  concerned  in  the 
plots  against  Cromwell's  government,  and  list- 
ened to  i)rojects  for  the  protector's  assassina- 
tion. He  accompanied  the  vagrant  court  in  all 
its  wanderings,  and  was  made  lord  chancellor 
in  1657.  When  it  became  apparent  that  a  res- 
toration was  approaching,  he  favored  moderate 
counsels.  Two  days  after  the  entrance  of  the 
king  into  London,  Hyde  took  the  seat  of  si>eak- 
er  of  tlie  house  of  lords,  and  sat  in  the  court 
of  chancery.  It  was  vainly  attempted  to  ex- 
clude him  from  power,  and  he  became  head  of 
the  administration.  He  was  made  Baron  llyde. 
Viscount  Cornbury,  and  earl  of  Clarendon,  and 
refused  the  garter.  He  wished  to  keep  faith 
with  the  roundheads,  but  the  current  ran  too 
strongly  against  all  wlio  had  opposed  the  royal 
power  for  even  the  king  to  maintain  his  faith. 
Clarendon  sought  to  govern  constituUoni^y, 


but  in  the  spirit  of  a  departed  age 
were  pure,  and  the  king  was  one  • 
profligate  of  mankind.  He  offendc 
try  party  by  liis  arbitrary  ideas,  aiM 
by  his  austerity.  His  position  in  the  i 
made  him  responsible  for  acts  whi 
approve ;  and  the  sale  of  Dunkirk  u 
caused  him  nmch  unpopularity,  thi 
risively  applying  the  name  of  D 
to  the  magnificent  mansion  which  i 
in  London.  His  ta^te  led  him  to  ft 
did  gallery  of  paintings,  many  of  wl 
accused  of  extorting  from  necewito 
The  marriage  of  his  daughter  Am 
duke  of  York,  heir  presumptive  tc 
— to  which  he  was  not  a  party,  and 
which  he  bore  himself  with  un«pea! 
ness, — angered  the  nobility,  and  Id 
to  grave  suspicions  with  tlie  ignoran 
the  people.  Without  being  com 
greedy  of  money,  which  ho  ex] 
most  ostentatious  manner.  By  iu* 
his  unpopularity  was  at  its  height, 
changed  the  name  of  his  palace 
house,  because  of  their  susi»icion  ' 
been  bribed  by  the  Dutch;  and  I 
Tangier  hall,  as  he  was  charged  i 
taken  money  to  assent  to  the  ho 
African  town,  which  was  an  item 
of  Catharine  of  Braganza.  Tlie  d 
Dutch  war  were  laid  to  his  r!iarg« 
had  been  opposed  to  the  contest, 
rence  of  the  great  plague,  and  th< 
with  **  hard  times  "  generally,  tend 
his  unpopularity.  The  populnce  br 
dows,  cut  down  his  trees,  and  |)wn 
on  the  gate  of  his  !iou!$e.  He  was  1 
virtues  by  the  king  and  his  mistrei 
cavaliers,  because  he  had  U[iheld 
indemnity ;  and  by  the  dissentern, 
had  promoted  the  act  of  unifonnity. 
olics  were  included  among  liis  cnemt 
opposed  the  dispensing  ]>ower.  T 
lords  were  offended  by  his  showing  n 
constitutional  privileges  of  the  con 
the  house  of  commons  believed  he  wi 
posed  to  the  very  existence  of  parliai 
advised  the  dissolution  of  the  pari 
existing.  There  was  a  complete  ac 
him  of  all  the  harlotry  ami  nearly  ■ 
in  England.  The  king,  who  alwaya 
tremes,  recommended  him  to  surren< 
seal;  advice  which  he  refused  to  h 
his  reply  in  language  which  could  t 
offensive.  Four  days  later  (Ang. 
was  forced  to  surrender  the  Mral :  bni 
satisfy  his  enemies,  who,  on  the  meet 
ment,  proceeded  to  extremities  agai 
courage<l  by  a  reflection  on  him  that 
the  king's  speech.  It  was  then  pro| 
ceed  against  him  by  impeacliment  m 
the  lords  refused  to  arrest  him  an 
cific  charge  were  made.  Final W 
was  induced  to  retire  to  France,  wIm 
liament  passed  a  bill  of  banishm< 
vindication  was  burned  by  the  1 
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which  is  a  perfect  portrait  gallery,  in 

re  see,  as  it  were,  the  minds  A  the  men 

^andyke  painted.    It  was  not  nntil  more 

lid  rears  after  Clarendon's  death  that 

J  )'  and  **  life  "  were  published  in  a 

ji,  for  which  we  are  indebted  to  the 
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^     o^  and  Baron  Hyde  of  Hindon, 

an,  chancellor  of  the  qneen'a 

r  m  X      od,  &  descendant  of  the  pre* 

the  i«>i«ale  line,  bom  Jan.  12, 1800. 

St  ^pointmcDt  was  as  commissioner 

in  Ireland.    In  1833  he  waa  ap- 

»y   Lord  Grey's  government  envoy 

f  and  minbter  pleoipotentiuy  to 

*xv  filled  this  post,  at  that  time  one  of 

oe  and  difficulty,  in  a  manner  highly 

B  to  himself  and  acceptable  to  the  con- 

nuil  party  in  Spain,  which  was  in  a  stato 

r  and  civil  war  during  the  first  years 

«        n.    The  snocess  with  which  Ifr. 


ftr  the  eAetiMil  aiipiinMaliMi  nf  tht  sJara  tntUj 
and  tfaa  mamm  in  which  he  had  pettemad  Ut 
other  official  doHea,  were  wamly  ealogiaad  by 
Lord  P^dmerston,  in  hia  speeoh  on  the  ibreign 
sffidra  of  the  country  in  Ai«il,  1887.  (hi  thia 
occasion  Lord  PalmersUm  observed:  '^I  am 
bonndtosay,  that  the  reQ)eot  which  Spain  baa 
fbr  thIa  country  is  very  much  owhig  to  the  aUa 
and  Jodidoiia  conduct  of  the  reur^entati ve  of 
the  British  government  at  Madrid."  On  the 
deoeaae  of  hfi  unde^  the  8d  earl,  he  snceeeded 
to  the  peerage.  Dec  SO,  1888,  and  retundng  to 
Xndbnd  hi  1889  he  took  hii  seat  in  the  houat 
of  lorda  aa  eail  of  Churendon.  He  waa  soon 
called  to  vindieato  the  pdi^of  the  mSniatij 
by  which  he  had  been  employed,  and  hia  own 
eondnct  aa  their  r^Mfesentative  in  Spain,  agdnal 
the  attodka  of  the  marquia  of  Londondeny, « 
champion  of  the  Carlist  ftction*  Hia  deraim 
of  the  Spanish  character  and  the  policy  of  ib» 
constitotional  party  in  Spain  was  so  acceptable 
in  that  countiy,  that  a  gold  medal  was  staruek 
in  hii  honor.  In  1889  Lord  Clarendon  became 
a  member  of  the  Kelbonme  government  as  lord 

evy  seal,  and  in  1840  he  waa  made  chancel* 
of  the  duchy  of  Lancaster.  He  retired  ihnn 
the  ministry  on  Shr  Bobert  Peel's  aoceadon  to 
power  in  1841,  but  anpportedall  the  fiberal 
measures  of  his  government  when  the  rspeal 
of  the  com  laws  waa  brouf^t  fiirward  in  1840| 
Lord  CUrendon  made  an  able  ^teech  in  ita  sop- 
port.  On  the  change  of  administration,  and  the 
aocesdon  of  Lord  J<^  Busseli  to  power  in 
1847,  Lord  Clarendon  waa  appointed  preddeni 
of  the  board  of  trade,  which  office  he  fiUed  nntil 
the  death  of  the  earl  of  Bessboronah.  May  18^ 
1847,  who  had  been  appointed  lord  Ueutenaot 
of  Ireland  under  the  same  administrati<m,  when 
he  waa  transferred  to  that  office.  He  waa  aft 
first  extremely  popular.  His  situation,  however, 
soon  became  one  of  embarrassment  The  dis* 
tress  produced  by  the  famine  was  severe,  and 
the  measures  for  its  mitigation  adopted  by  the 
imperial  pariiament  were  attended  with  very 
limited  success.  Nothing  within  thepowerw 
theezecntive  was  nedected  by  Lord  Clarwidcm. 
The  abort-lived  rebeUion  of  Smith  O'Brien  M* 
lowed.  It  waa  subdued  with  the  smallest  poa- 
aible  amount  of  bloodshed ;  but  Lord  Claren- 
don's popularity  with  both  parties  waa  Impaired. 
The  disrafocted  looked  upon  him  with  averrioui 
as  the  agent  of  an  odious  govemment,  and  the 
Orange  motion  were  disgusted  with  his  mUdnesB. 
He  experience  the  too  common  fiito  of  moder- 
ate counsels,  in  alienatinff  both  extremea  of  par1t7* 
His  conduct  was  not  only  unp(^ular  with  botti 
fiu^tloos  in  Ireltfid,  but  was  severely  denounced 
by  Lord  Stanley  (afterward  earl  ii  Derby)  in 
the  house  of  lords.  Lord  Clarendon,  on  tUa 
occasion,  left  his  govemment  in  Ireland,  and 
appearing  in  his  seat  in  parliament,  vindicated 
bis  conduct  On  the  formation  of  the  first  Derby 
ministry  in  1852,  Lord  Clarendon  was  snpow 
aeded  by  Lord  Skdinton  in  the  govemment  of 
Irdand.    Under  Lord  Aberdeen's  prwnierHhlp^ 
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the  department  of  foreign  ofiairs,  after  it  waa  re- 
signed  bj  Lord  Jo}in  Russell,  was  intrusted  to 
Lord  Clarendon  (1853).  It  was  conducted  by 
him  witli  acknowledged  ability.  Of  all  Lord 
Aberdeen's  ministry,  he  retained  perhaps  the 
greatest  share  of  the  public  favor,  and  remained 
in  office  on  Lord  Palmerston's  accession  to  power. 
The  important  negotiations  relative  to  the  Cri- 
mean war  aud  the  ac^ustmcnt  of  the  balance  of 
Europe  at  its  close  were  carried  on  by  Lord  Clar- 
endon with  marked,  though  not  ostentatious, 
vigor,  and  in  a  conciliatory  spirit.  lie  signed  the 
treaty  of  alliance  between  Great  Britain  and 
France  (April  10,1854);  remained  at  his  post 
during  the  ministerial  crisis  of  Feb.  1855 ;  had  an 
interview  with  Napoleon  II L  at  Boulogne  (March 
8)  on  occasion  of  the  death  of  the  emperor  Ni- 
cnolas ;  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  peace  con- 
ference at  Pans,  when  ho  came  forward  as  a 
champion  of  the  liberal  institutions  of  Belgium, 
and  signed  the  treaties  of  Paris  of  March  80  and 
April  15, 1855.  He  was  less  fortunate  in  conduct- 
ing the  relations  of  England  with  the  United 
States.  The  negotiations  relative  to  Centrol 
America  and  tlie  enlistment  Question  produced 
a  temporary  coldness  toward  the  government  of 
the  United  States,  and  the  dismissal  of  Mr.  (now 
Sir  Philip)  Crampton,  tlie  British  minister  at 
Washington.  Lord  Clarendon  continued  to  ad- 
minister the  foreign  office  till  the  earl  of  Derby 
effiscted  his  return  to  power  in  1858,  when  he 
was  succeeded  by  the  earl  of  Malmesbury. — ^Lord 
Clarendon  is  a  person  of  the  most  amiable  man- 
ners, indefatigable  industry,  and  cultivated  miud. 
He  married,  June  4, 1839,  Lady  Katharine  Griin- 
ston,  eldest  daughter  of  James  Walter,  1st  earl  of 
Verulam,  and  widow  of  John  Forster  Barham, 
esq.  The  prospective  heir  to  the  title  is  Edward, 
Lord  Hyde,  bom  Feb.  11, 1846. 

CLARENDON  PARK,  an  extra-warochial 
liberty  and  anciently  a  royal  forest  of  Wiltshire, 
England.  In  a  royal  palace  or  hunting  seat 
here,  some  traces  of  which  yet  remain,  ilcnry 
11.  held  the  council  which  enacted,  in  1104,  the 
celebrated  constitutions  of  Clarendon,  lumed  to 
repress  the  iK)wcr  and  privileges  of  the  clergy. 
It  gave  the  title  of  earl  to  Ix)rd  Chancellor  Ilytle. 
The  earldom  now  belongs  to  the  Villiers  family. 

CLARE  N8,  a  village  of  Switzerland,  on  the 
lake  of  Geneva.  It  commands  a  fine  view  of 
tlie  lake  and  of  tlie  mountains  on  the  opposite 
shore,  and  is  immortalized  by  the  writings  of 
Rousseau. 

CLARET.    Sec  Bobdeaux  Wixks. 

CLARIFICATION,  the  process  of  purifying 
and  cleansing  liquids  from  feculent  substances. 
In  some  ins^ncos  this  may  bo  accomplished  by 
filtration,  but  the  term  is  usually  applied  to 
the  mode  of  separating  the  impurities  by  the 
addition  of  some  coagulable  substance,  which 
seizes  upon  and  unites  the  suspended  particles,  in 
a  scum  or  sediment  which  may  be  easily  re- 
moved from  the  cle:u*  liquid.  The  common 
materials  for  this  purpose  are  the  white  of  e^^ 
and  blood,  used  for  hot  solutions,  and  isinglau^ 
particolariy  for  liquids  that  are  clarified  in  a  cold 


state.    The  latter  is  much  employed  b 
wines.    Bone  black  as  well  as  blood  k 
ed  by  the  sugar  refiners  to  decolor 
The  mncus  contained  in  oils  reoni      n 
aration  the  addition  of  diluted  suiphi 
by  which  it  is  charred  and  reduced  I 
mass,  which  separates  as  a  sediment 
purities  of  train  oil,  which  are  not  mui 
mal  gelatine  and  volatile  fetid  maUen 
arat^  by  a  solution  of  tannin,  with  v, 
form  insoluble  fiokes.    Blue  vitriol  or 
lend  is  used  for  the  same  purpose. 

CLARIGATION,  in  Roman  an 
ceremony  of  declaring  and  comment 
the  priests  called  /etiafes.    The  fettut 
the  hostile  people,  called  the  gods  U 
that  his  claims  were  just,  and  returned 
If  within  80  days  redress  was  not 
returned  to  the  enemy,  made  formal  4m 
of  war,  and  hurled  acroj«  the  boon' 
their  territory  a  spear  barbed  with  i 
red  by  fire,  snd  smeared  with  blood. 

CLARINET,  a  musical  wind  i 
wood,  plaved  through  a  reed,  wiui  i 
keys  for  the  fingers.  Its  compass  ezt4 
£  below  the  F  clef  to  about  8  octavn 
although  its  powers  are  not  equal  thi 
It  is  heiu^  to  best  advantage  in  the  1 
and  F,  in  which  most  of  the  mnsio 
written.  Its  invention  is  ascrilted  in 
Christoph  Denner,  of  Leipsic,  who  diM 

CLARION,  a  N.  W.  co.  of  Penn. ; 
so.  m. ;  pop.  23,565.    It  is  bounded  • 
W.  by  AlU^hany  river,  whicli  is  here : 
by  steamboats,  and  intersected  by  the 
from  which  it  is  named,    llie  soil  u  | 
the  surface  either  undulating  or  hilly, 
nous  coal,  iron,  and  limestone  are  loa 
county,  and  timber  of  various  kinds 
dant    The  productions  in  1850  were 
bushels  of  wheat,  111,534  of  com,  87 
oats,  17,080  tons  of  hny,  and  423,0 
butter.    There  were  27  iron  furnaces, 
eries,  84  fiour  and  grist  mills  a  lam 
of  factories,  2  newspaper  cstabli 
churches,  and  6,961    pupils  attenui 
schooli>.     Capital,  Clarion. 

CLARK.  I.  A  S.  W.  central  county 
area,  941  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1854,  5.145. 
1,228  were  slaves.  The  Wojihita  ri' 
its  £.  border,  and  the  Little  Missituk^a 
on  the  S.  W. ;  the  former  is  navi^Me  1 
boats.  Productions  in  1854.  164,669 
of  corn,  5,863  of  oats,  and  2,371  bales  < 
Capital,  Arkadelphia.  II.  An  £.  co 
area,  460  sq.  m.;  pup.  in  1^53,  18, 
borders  on  Ind.,  and  is  bounilird  S.  E 
Wubosh  river,  here  navigable  by  ste 
Stone  ci^l  is  found  near  its  bank^.  j 
tracts  of  forest  and  prairie  land  oooupj 
face,  and  the  soil,  mucii  cf  w!iic-h  lit  A 
jrriizin;:  purposes  is  quite  fiTiile.  Tb€ 
til  MIS  in  1850  wito  43L41»0  h^l^hi•l«  i>f  C 
350  of  whi.at,  79,928  of  oat.*,  and  86,01 
butter.  There  were  8  cliurcheA,  and  S 
pils  attending  pnblic  school    Capital, 


from  Illinois  hj  the  Mississippi  river, 
Iowa  by  the  Des  Moines.  It  has  a 
leyea  surface,  intersected  bj  Fox  and 

riTera,  and  occupied  chiefly  by  fer- 

lAtennTe  prairies,  interspersed  with 

good  timber.    In  1850  the  produo- 

)  820,970  bushels  of  com,  48,936  of 

,896  of  oats,  and  2,023  tons  of  hay. 

e  6  diurches.  and  1,246  pupils  attend- 

I  lohools.    The  county  was  named  in 

len.  William  Clark.  The  growth  of  the 

r  several  past  has  been  exceedingly 

il,  Alexandria.    IV.  A  S.  W.  co. 

a  territory,  area  about  8,000  sq.  m., 

vmi  the  Columbia  river,  which  forma 

W.  boundary,  Cascade  range,  which 

on  the  £.,  and  Calama  river,  which 

i.  and  N.  W.  border.  In  its  E.  part 

,  mountain  called  St  Helen's.    Very 

lo  land  is  yet  improved.    In  1850  the 

were  1,050  bushels  of  wheat,  900 

,  5,650  of  potatoes.  The  county 
X  ehnrch  and  643  inhabitants.  V.  An 
00.  of  Ey. ;  area,  210  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in 
88,  of  whom  4,840  were  slaves.  It  is 
•  the  S.  by  Kentucky  and  Red  rivers, 
^  former  is  navigable,  and  the  latter 
|0od  water  power.  The  surface  is  hilly 
D,  and  much  of  the  soil  exceediuffly  fer- 
Innlic  limestone  is  the  principtd  rock. 

in  1850,  1,213,007  bushels  of  corn, 
409  tons  of  hay,  and  58,164  lbs. 

viuinber   of  pupils  in   the  public 

.  The  county  was  formed  in  1798, 
u  in  honor  of  Gen.  George  Rogers 

ital,  Winchester. 

k,  Abbaham,   one  of  the  signers  of 

ration  of  independence,  born  at  Eliza- 

,  N.  J.,  Feb.  15, 1726,  died  at  Rahway, 

state,  from  a  stroke  of  the  sun,  in 

of  1794.    Ilaving  received  an  ex- 

iucation,  particularly  in  mathematics 

aw,  and  being  of  a  feeble  constitution 

itted  him  for  attending  to  his  paternal 

*k     e  the  occupations  of  surveying  and 

He  soon  acquired  considerable 

o  VA  the  law,  and,  though  he  never 

le  ranks  of  the  profession,  he  was  fre- 

ailed  "the  poor  man's  counsellor,'* 

r»idiness  and  ability  which  he  showed 

og  advice  gratuitously.    He  held  sev- 

trUuit  local  offices  under  the  colonial 

but  upon  the  first  appearance  of 


exception  of  the  session  of  17^9,  until  Not. 
1788.  In  1788,  he  again  took  his  seat  in 
the  national  legislature.  He  was  one  of  the 
conmiissioners  in  the  convention  which  met  at 
Annapolis,  Sept  11,  1786,  for  the  purpose  of 
reporting  a  uniform  system  of  commercial  inter- 
course and  regulations,  for  ratification  by  the 
several  states;  and,  on  May  8  in  the  follow- 
ing year,  he  was  appointed  by  the  council 
and  assembly  of  Kew  Jersey  one  of  the  oom- 
missioners  to  represent  that  state  in  the  oon- 
vention  which  framed  the  federal  constitntioiL 
HI  health  prevented  his  attendance  at  the  sea- 
sions  of  that  illustrious  assembly,  but  in  1790 
he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  2d  congresB, 
and  retained  his  seat  until  a  short  time  before 
his  death.  His  remains  rest  in  the  cemet»rv  at 
Rahway,  K.  J.,  ther  citizens  of  which  yiuage 
erected  a  handsome  marble  monument  to  hk 
memory  on  July  4,  1848. 

CLAllE,  Alyak,  the  first  American  who  man- 
ufiEictured  larffe  achromatio  object  glasses,  ham 
in  Ashfield,  Mass.,  March  8,  1804.  A  fimn- 
er's  boy,  his  self-taught  skill  gave  him,  at  the 
age  of  22,  the  situation  of  a  csJico  engraver  at 
LowelL  After  9  years'  employment  in  this  busi- 
ness at  various  places,  he  became  a  aacoessfol 
portrait  painter  m  Boston,  and  still  continnea 
to  practise  this  art.  When  over  40  years  of 
age  he  became  interested  in  telescopes,  and. 
assisted  by  hia  sons,  has  been  very  suocessfol 
in  producing  instruments  of  great  accuracy. 
No.  9  of  vol.  xvii.  of  the  '^  Proceedings  of  the 
Royal  Astronomical  Society '^  of  London  con- 
tains a  list  of  discoveries  made  by  Mr.  Clark 
with  telescopes  of  his  own  manufacture.  Four 
of  his  glasses  are  in  England,  and  two  more 
have  been  ordered.  Mr.  Clark  is  also  the  in- 
ventor of  a  double  eyepiece,  an  ingenious  and 
valuable  method  of  measuring  small  celestial 
arcs,  from  8'  to  60'. 

CLARK,  Davis  W.,  an  American  dergyman, 
bom  on  the  island  of  Mt  Desert,  Me.  Having 
passed  through  the  preparatory  course  at  the 
Maine  Wesleyan  seminary,  he  entered  the  Wes- 
ley an  university  in  1834,  and  was  graduated 
in  1836. .  He  was  then  called  to  preside  over 
Amenia  seminary,  N.  Y.,  where  her^remained 
7  years.  So  reluctant  were  the  trustees  to  re- 
lease him,  when  he  proposed  to  enter  upon  the 
more  immediate  duties  of  the  ministry,  that  they 
declined  to  accept  his  resignation,  and  referred 
the  :    tter  to  the  annual  conference,  which 
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utor  to  tho  ^Methodist  Qnartcrly  Roviow.'' 
He  has  beside  produced  a  *'  Treatise  on  Mental 
Discipline,"  **  Death-bed  Scenes,"  and  *•*  Life  nnd 
Times  of  Bishop  lledding."  More  than  20  books 
have  been  edited  by  him  and  published  by  the 
book  concern.  lie  has  also  been  actively  en- 
gaged in  Uic  duties  of  the  pulpit. 

CLARK,  Georob  RooERfi,  an  American  revo- 
lutionary officer,  born  in  1742,  died  near  Louis- 
ville, Ky.,  Feb.  13, 1808,  or  according  to  others, 
in  1817.  He  paj>sed  his  boyhood  on  the  wej^t- 
ern  frontier  of  Virginia,  and  ofter  tho  massacre 
at  Wyoming,  in  1778,  commanded  a  body  of 
troops  against  tlie  Indians.  The  depredations 
of  tho  savages  being  encouraged  by  the  British, 
ho  advanced  to  the  Mississippi,  surprised  Kos- 
koskia  and  3  other  British  posts  on  that  river, 
captured  the  British  governor  and  garrison  of 
Detroit,  intercepted  a  convoy  of  goods  valued 
at  110,000,  and  built  Fort  Jefferson  on  the  W. 
bank  of  the  Mississippi.  lie  marched  with 
Steuben  against  Arnold  when  the  latter  in- 
vaded Virginia  in  1780,  and  was  api>ointed 
general  in  1781.  After  the  conclusion  of  peace 
he  retired  to  Kentucky. 

CLARK,  Sir  James,  an  English  physician, 
bom  at  Cullen,  Banifsiiire,  in  Dec.  1788,  stud- 
ied medicine  at  Edinburgli,  and  received  his 
degree  in  1817,  after  which  he  travelled  in 
France,  Switzerland,  and  Italy,  studying  the 
sanitary  institutions  of  those  countries.  Re- 
turning to  Edinburgh,  ho  obtained  a  reputa- 
tion as  one  of  tlie  most  skilful  physicians  of 
that  capital,  especially  in  diseases  of  the  lungs. 
lie  afterward  settled  in  Ix)udon,  and  became 
physician-in-chief  of  St.  Gcorge^s  liospital,  and 
consulting  physician  of  the  king,  the  qnecn  of 
the  Belgians,  tho  duchess  of  Kent,  and  the  prin- 
cess Victoria.  On  the  accession  of  Victoria  to 
tlio  throne,  ho  was  selected  to  be  her  physician 
in  attendance,  and  received  the  title  of  baronet 
Severely  blamed  for  his  part  in  the  alTair  of 
Lady  Flora  Hastings  in  1839,  he  was  yet  able 
to  justify  himself.  Ho  has  ]»ublished  **  Medical 
Notes,^*  made  during  his  travels  (1820);  a  work 
on  the  *^  Sanative  Intlucnco  of  Climate  '*  (1829 ; 
4th  edition,  1850);  and  a  *'  Treatise  on  Pulmonary 
Consumption"  (1835). 

CLAUK,  JoxAs,  an  American  clergyman, 
bom  at  Newton,  Mass.,  Doc.  25,  173U,  died 
Nov.  15,  1805.  Ifo  officiated  as  pastor  at  Lex- 
ington, Mosi^.,  and  it  was  only  a  few  rods  from 
his  own  door  that  the  first  blood  was  hhed  in 
the  revolutionary  struggle,  April  19,  1775.  He 
])ublished  a  seniion  on  the  fir2>t  anniversary  of 
tho  battle,  177C.  He  was  an  ardent  patriot,' and 
as  a  preacher  was  distinguished  for  his  fervor. 

CLAKK,  Loi'is  CrATLouii,  an  American  edi- 
tor, born  at  Otisco,  Onondaga  co.,  N.  Y.,  in  1810. 
He  and  his  twin  brother,  Willis  Gaylord,  were 
chiefly  educated  by  their  father.  In  1834,  L. 
G.  Clark  assumed  the  editorship  of  the  *' Knick- 
erbocker Mngozine,^^  which  had  been  com- 
menced in  Dec.  1832,  by  Mr.  C.  F.  Hoffman, 
from  whom  it  passed  for  a  f*hort  time  into  the 
hands  of  tho  liev.  Timothy  Flint.    During  the 


whole  25  yean  of  Mr.  ClarVs  editon 

doubtful  whether  he  has  ever  made  u 
In  that  long  period,  he  has  become  a 
personally  or  by  correspondence,  wltn 
eminent  writers  in  his  own  country  ii 
Britain,  who  have  largely  contribnti 
magazine.  Indeed,  not  even  '*  lilacki 
its  much  more  extended  career,  can 
such  a  brilliant  array  of  literary  com 
Many  an  author,  now  deservedly  emii 
made  his  debut  in  the  ^'Knickerbocker**' 
encouragement  from  its  good-naturei 
Mr.  Clark^s  own  contributions,  called  t 
itor's  Table,"  and  *' Gossip  with  Rei 
Correspondents,"  exhibit  a  lively  sen 
humorous,  a  gentle  appreciation  of  the 
much  knowledge  of  men  and  books,  ai 
bounded  geniality,  which  expre-^sos  iti 
sionally  in  quaint  but  always  in  grai 
guage.  In  1852,"  Knick-Knaoks  from  ai 
Table,"  selected  from  the  magazine,  ^ 
a  handsome  volume,  and  won  extend 
lority.  Mr.  Clark  had  prcTiou«lT  po 
selection  of  jiapers,  by  Washington  Ir 
other  authors,  callvd  **llio  Knicl 
Sketches."  In  1 855,  the  loading  A  mei 
tributors  to  his  magazine  puMished  a  1 
octavo  volume,  illustrated  with  their 
and  consisting  wholly  of  their  origin 
bntions,  called  "Tho  Knickerlnicker 
The  design  was  to  purchase  a  cottage 
for  Mr.  Clark,  at  Pierm(»nt,  <m  uie 
where  he  has  lived  during  tho  hkst 
surrounded  by  his  interor^ting  famil 
LIS  Gaylord,  an  American  author, 
1810,  died  June  12,  1841.  twin  lirotk 
])recediiig,  was  educated  with  him  atk 
showed  considerable  poetir  talc-nt  wh 
his  teens.  At  tho  age  of '20  ho  went 
delphia  to  conduct  a  weekly  literarj 
which  was  s(X)n  di.'trontinued.  Soon 
became  a«*f>ciate  editor  of  the  "C 
Star,"  a  religious  and  literary  paper. 
1833,  he  recited  his  longest  iKum,  "1 
of  Life,"  before  tho  Franklin  KH'ietv 
university.  In  l^Zd  ho  marrii-d 
cleugh  of  Philadelphia, and  lur  eariv 
consumption,  saddened  hin  mind  « 
brief  remainder  of  his  own  Hfe.  He  u 
early  age  of  31,  also  of  consnirption. 
years  before  his  death  he  had  l>een  i 
and  eflBcient  editor  of  the  "Pliiladcl 
zette."  A  collection  of  his  ]<oemswas 
during  his  lifetime.  A  cuinplcte  ed 
publislied  in  1847,  under  hi-*  bn»ther'i 
sion.  In  1^44  an  octavo  vnliiTno  of  h 
remains  was  given  to  the  wurld.  Ha 
was  occupied  with  '^OllapcHliana,*^  a 
very  original,  racy,  an<l  faneiful  pape 
had  appeared  in  the  '•Knickerlxicki 
month  to  month,  during  several  years. 
mainder  of  the  volume  contained  tal< 
and  humorous  articles  which  hod  f 
appeared  in  the  magazine,  with  *'The 
Life,"  and  a  number  of  minor  poems, 
fercnce  between  this  author's  proM  i 
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Ua»    His  proee,  for  the  most  part 
td  roUioking,  with  a  strong  dasD  of 
\  while  his  poems  are  generally  sab- 
noholj,  and  graoefo],  with  a  deep 
of  religions  feeling;    thej  are 
not  ^oomy.    There  is  scarcely  a 
la  all  he  wrote,  and  he  so  rarely 
rs  of  rhythm,  that  his  mnsical  or- 
have  been  excellent.   The  bro« 
y  be  mentioned  as  examples  of 
I  pfted  men  of  letters. 

1         puNj  benefactor  of  Yale  college, 
i^  \A>nn.,  Jan.  81, 1785,  died  there, 
i40.    He  ^nt  some  time  nnder  the 
Dwight,  bat  did  not  receive 
I      vuucation.    He  became  a  farm- 
placed  at  the  disposal  of  Yale 
.  vo  be  invested  at  compound  in* 
u      >nld  amount  to  $20,000,  for  the 
w  :  a  professorship.    On  this 

•  pro      iirship  of  moral  philosophy 
lyncb  wds  established  in  1848.    He 
nmilar  scheme  for  the  establish* 
olarships.    Anothec  bene£siction 
for  the  purpose  of  procuring  a 
I        When  Mr.  Clark  died,  he  left 
-  ^— tidne  of  his  estate,  to  the  college. 
LUAK,  an  American  general,  born 
A       1, 1770,  died  in  St.  Louis,  Mo., 
^'e  was  the  youngest  of  6  bro- 
widest  of  whom  served  with  distino- 
I  revolutionary  war.    One  of  ibem. 
i  battle-field ;  another  was  killed  by 
n  tlie  Wabash,  and  another  of 
V       Gren.  George  Rogers  Clark. 
.  i^moved  with  his  family  to 
wMiioixj  they  located  at  the  falls  of  the 
ant  site  of  the  city  of  Louisville, 
ivw  then,  and  for  many  years  after, 
quent  and  deadly  incursions  of  the 
J  jrn  as  **  the  dark  and  bloody  ground," 
laagers  and  privations  of  this  border 
ft  Clark  family  largely  participated. 
:  was  early  inducted  into  the  mys* 
n  warfare,  and  at  the  age  of  18  he 
MM  ensign,  and  went  into  active  ser- 
h  7, 1792,  we  find  him  a  lieuten- 
.    Appointed  a(\jutant  and  quar- 
oopt  1793,  he  served  till  July,  1796. 
as  obUged  to  resign  on  account  of  ill 
le  same  year  he  visited  St.  Louis, 
n  after  took  up  his  residence,  and 
tendered  by  President  J^erson 
Miont  of  2d  lieutenant  of  artillery,  to 
connection  with  Capt.  Meriwether 
oonunand  of  an  exploring  expedition 
iockv  mountains  to  the  mouth  of  the 
which  left  St.  Louis  in  March,  1804. 
lions  expedition,  through  a  country 
hostile  and  ferocious  tribes  of  In- 
k  was  the  principal  military  direct- 
also  rendered  material  assistance 
o*/]8  in  the  scientific  arrangements. 
is  consummate  knowledge  of  Indian 
manners  that  the  expedition  owed 
He  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of 
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let  Ueatenant  in  Jan.  1806.  The  somiiifltkni 
of  Uentenant-oolonel.  offered  him  by  the  govern* 
ment^  was  negatived  by  the  U.  S.  seni^  and 
resigninff,  Feb.  27, 1807,  he  oflldated  as  Indian 
a^nt  till  he  was  appointed  by  oongress  brisA- 
dier-general  for  the  territory  of  Upper  Loi&* 
ana.  Durins  the  war  of  1812  he  was  ofGafed 
the  rank  of  brigadier-general  in  the  army,  and 
the  command  uen  held  by  Gen.  Hull,  bnt  de* 
olined  both.  In  1818  Plreaident  Madison  ap« 
pointed  him  governor  of  the  MjMouri  territosy, 
which  post  he  held  until  the  organisation  of 
MisBonn  as  a  etate  in  1821,  when,  being  nm 
against  hia  consent  for  governor  of  tiie  ttate^  he 
was  defeated,  and  remained  in  private  life  till 
May,  1822,  when  President  Monroe  appointed 
him  superintendent  of  Indian  affairs.  He  h^ 
this  ofsce  tiU  his  death,  and  discharged  its  dn* 
ties  with  great  fidelity  and  snooess. 

CLABK,  William  Tikbnxt,  an  Engliah  civil 
engineer,  bom  in  1788,  died  Bept  22. 1852.  Ho 
worked  at  the  trade  of  a  millwii^t  for  some 
years  in  London,  under  Bennie^  with  whom  he 
remained  until  1811.  He  was  the  engineer  <tf 
the  liOddlesex  water  works,  and  he  also  devoted 
much  time  and  akill  to  the  improvement  and 
construction  of  suspension  bridges.  That  aoroea 
the  Danube  at  Pestn  was  his  last  and  best  work* 

CLARKK  the  name  of  counties  in  several  of 
the  United  States.  L  A  N.  E.  oo.  of  Y a. ;  area, 
208  sq.  ul;  pop.  in  1860,  7,862,  of  whom  8,662 
were  slaves.  It  is  traversed  by  the  Shenandoah, 
beautifully  diversified  by  hiUa,  valleys,  and  plaina. 
and  comprises  a  portion  of  the  oreat  Talley  m 
Virginia,  on  the  N.  W.  side  of  the  Blue  ridge. 
The  soil  is  very  fotile,  and  in  1860  produced 
806,210  bushels  of  wheat,  166,897  of  com,  86,- 
916  of  oats,  2,286  tons  of  hay,  and  76,814  Iba. 
of  butter.  There  were  11  churches,  and  98 
pupils  attending  public  schools.  The  county 
was  formed  in  1886  out  of  a  portion  of  Frede- 
ric CO.  Value  of  real  estate  in  1866,  $8,882,- 
637.  Capital,  Berryville.  H.  A  N.  E.  central 
CO.  of  Ga.,  traversed  by  the  Oconee  and  2  of  its 
branches;  area  about  280  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1862, 
11,229,  of  whom  6,489  were  slaves.  Granite  ia 
found  in  great  abundance ;  the  principal  other 
minerals  are  gold,  kaolin,  pyrites,  tourmaline, . 
and  garnets.  Near  the  streama  the  land  is  fer- 
tile, but  much  of  the  soil  in  the  uplands  is  worn 
out.  In  1860  the  productions  were  4,672  bake 
of  cotton,  289,676  buahels  of  conL66,710  of  oats, 
and  48,942  of  sweet  potatoes.  There  were  21 
churches,  4  newspaper  ofl&ces,  200  pupils  in  the 
public  schools,  and  622  attending  academies  and 
other  schools.  The  county  was  named  in  honor 
of  Gen.  £l\jah  Clarke,  an  of&cer  of  the  revolu- 
tion. Value  of  real  estate  in  1866,  $1,028,869. 
Capital,  Athens.  IH.  A  S.  W.  co.  of  Ala.; 
area,  1,270  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1860, 9,786,  of  whom 
4,876  were  slaves.  It  is  bounded  on  the  W.  by 
the  Tombigbee,  and  on  the  6.  £.  by  the  Ala- 
bama river,  both  of  which  are  here  navigable 
by  steamboats.  The  surface  ia  uneven,  and  a 
considerable  portion  of  it  occupied  by  pine  for- 
ests.   Part  of  the  soil  ia  poor  and  sandy  in 
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other  places  it  is  quite  fertile.  The  prodactions 
in  1860  were  4,881  boles  of  cotton,  829,061 
bnshels  (»f  com,  105,875  of  sweet  potatoes,  and 
85  hogsheads  of  sugar.  Niniiber  of  pupils  in 
the  public  schools,  6G6.  Capital,  Clarkesvillo. 
IV.  An  E.  CO.  of  Miss.,  bordering  on  Ala.,  wa- 
tered by  the  Ghickasawha  river ;  area,  050  sq. 
m.;  pop.  in  1850,  6,477,  of  whom  1,648  were 
slaves.  The  surface  is  somewhat  hilly,  and  oc- 
cupied partly  by  pasture  lands.  Productions  in 
1860,  174,235  bushels  of  com,  2,6U0  of  oats, 
78,675  of  sweet  potatoes,  1,817  bales  of  cotton, 
800  lbs.  of  beeswax  and  honey,  and  6,690  of 
rice.  Number  of  pupils  in  tlio  public  schools, 
146.  The  county  was  named  in  honor  of  Judge 
Clarke,  first  chancellor  of  Mississippi.  Ca])ital, 
Quitman.  V.  A  8.  W.  central  co.  of  Ohio; 
area,  880  sq.  m.;  pop.  in  1850,  22,178.  It  is 
intersected  by  Mad  river,  and  drained  by  a 
number  of  smaller  streams.  The  surface  is 
finely  diversified ;  the  soil  is  fertile,  w^ell  water- 
ed, and  ])lentifnlly  supplied  with  timber.  Pn>- 
ductions  in  1850,  889,670  bushels  of  com,  195,- 
614  of  wheat,  115,616  of  oats,  19,097  tons  of 
hay,  and  875,145  lbs.  of  butter.  There  were 
68  churclies,  and  8,560  pupils  attending  public 
schools.  Tho  county  is  traversed  by  6  lines  of 
railway.  Capital,  Springfield.  VI.  A  S.  co. 
of  Ind.,  bordering  on  Ky.,  bounded  S.  E.  by  tho 
Ohio  river ;  area  about  400  s<i.  m. ;  i>op,  15,828. 
With  the  exception  of  a  range  of  tliickly  wood- 
ed hills  in  the  W.  part,  tho  surface  is  nearly 
level.  Tho  soil  is  good,  and  agriculture  is  in  a 
forward  state.  Iron,  marble,  limestone,  and 
hydraulic  cement  are  found  in  considerable 
quantities.  Productions  in  1850,  667,964  bush- 
els of  corn,  62,067  of  wheat,  120,430  of  oats, 
and  4,000  tons  of  hay.  The  county  was  formed 
in  1801.  Capital,  Charleston.  VII.  AS.ro.  of 
Iowa;  area,  432  sq.  m.;  pop.  in  1856,  8,978.  It 
is  drained  by  tho  South,  the  Whitebreast,  and 
the  east  fork  of  Grand  river.  Tho  surface  is 
moderately  uneven,  and  occupied  mainly  by 
prairies.  Tho  soil  is  generally  gowl.  Produc- 
tions in  1.S56,  9,009  bushels  of  wheat,  20,708  of 
oats,  and  1K3,555  of  corn. 

CLAKKE,  Adam,  LL.D.,  an  eminent  min- 
ister of  tho  Wesleyan  Methotlist  church  in  Eng- 
land, born  in  Moybog,  co.  of  I^ndonderrj',  Ire- 
land, in  1700,  died  at  I^avswater,  in  Middlesex, 
Aug.  26, 18^2.  Ho  was  the  2d  son  of  John  Clarke, 
A.  M.,  a  sizor  in  Trinity  college,  Dublin.  lie 
preached  his  first  sermon  in  17H2,  when  he  was 
22  years  old.  Soon  after  this  he  was  induced 
by  Wesley  to  go  to  Kings  wood  school,  but 
the  brutal  treatment  which  ho  reccive<l  there, 
at  the  hands  of  tho  principal  and  his  wife, 
caused  him  soon  to  leave  it.  lie  now  travelled 
over  some  of  tho  hardest  circuits  and  endured 
many  privations  and  hardshii>s,  but  uncomplain- 
ingly ho  labored  on.  Ho  was  sent  to  the  Nor- 
man isles,  whero  ho  suffered  persecution.  Ho 
was  statittned  in  I)ublin,  and  subsequently  in 
Manchester,  Liverpool,  London,  Bristol,  and 
other  places.  About  this  time  ho  commenced 
writing  his  ^*  Commentary,^^  a  work  displaying 


profonnd  learning  and  critical  km 
plan  was  to  make  a  critical  reai 
text,   literally    translating   every 
the  originals,  giving  the  variona 
found  in  the  different  codices 
ing  the  whole  with  the  anthoiu 
Ho  also  6tudie<!  diligently  the  Tan 
languages.     While  engaged  on  hi 
tary,  he  tran8late<l  Sturnra  '*  KeflM 
published  a    ^*  Hibliographical   Die 
6  volumes,  containing  a  chnmologi 
of  the  most  valuable  works  in  all 
ments  of  literature  in  nioht  of  the  i 
modem  languages,  to  which  he  a 
added  2  supplementary  volume^, 
same  time  he  published  ^  A  Sucrin 
of  Polyglot  Hibles"  from  1516  to  175 
Account  of  the  various  Editions  oi 
Testament,'^  from  tho  Complutem 
that  of  (iriesbach  in  1797.  While  \u . 
where  he  translated  the  abhe  Flev 
ners  of  tho  Ancient  Israelite^-'  a  w 
greatly  enlarged  and  improved,  h< 
tributed  to  the  "Eclectic  Review,* 
many  able  papers,  particularly  on 
subjects.     From  this  place  he  was  i 
don,  whero  he  presided  over  the  ci 
consequence  of  his  acknowledged 
in  oriental  and  biblical  literature. the 
foreign  Bible  society  jilaced  him  < 
mittee,  and  to  him  was  chii-fly  in 
superintendence  of  pubHi^hing  the  A 
Such  was  the  estimate  |mt  upon  b 
attainments  by  that  Kxriety.  that  the; 
the  conference  at  the  expiration  of 
Ix>ndon  to  allow  him  to  remain.    Tk 
of  St.  Andre w^s  at  this  time  confem 
the  degree  of  A.M.    In  1807  he  po 
1st  volume  of  a  work  entitled  ^Suoec 
cred  Literature."    This  work  was  si 
finished  by  his  son.  the  Kev.  J.  B. 
A.M.    In  1808  the  university  of  Rt 
in  consideration  of  his  literary  attain 
ferred  upon  him  unsolicited  the  degr 
The  year  following  ho  was  eniplo 
British  government  to  write  a  eoni 
Kyiner's  Fmhra^  a  work   embraci 
leagues,   treaties,  alliance!*,    cipitnl 
confe<leracies which  had  at  anytime 
between  the  crown  of  England  and 
emments  of  the  earth,  togeiher  wiii 
oral  papers  illustrating  Englisli  histi 
work  had  been  begim  and  prtisocatcc 
until  it  had  reached  14  volumes; 
additions  were  made  to  it  by  other 
death,  until  it  reached  20  f<»lio  Tolin 
ing  down  tho  history  to  1717.     8a 
10  volumes  more  were  addeil.    T 
Dr.  darkens  time  were  consumed  iti 
at  the  close  of  which  he  was  appoint* 
of  the  Surrey  institution.  While  enei 
Fa-d^ra  he  issued  ]>arts  of  hi*  con 
in  1812  he  had  completed  the  ] 
the  book  of  Joshua.  In  tho  mean 
tho  libraries  of  Cambridge  and  O. 
elected  fellow  of  the  aocietj  oi 
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ntlj  be  was  elected  a  member  of  tbe 
h  academy,  also  of  tbe  American  anti- 
jciet  J.  In  1822  he  was  chosen  for  the 
resideatof  the  Weslejan  conference,  an 
ieh  ]mor  to  that  time  had  never  oc- 
the  history  of  Methodism.  The  year 
he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  geo- 
dety  of  London,  and  also  of  tbe  royal 
odety.  At  length  the  work  on  which 
ten  laboring  for  40  years  was  bronght 
and  tbe  commentary, which  he  modest- 
**A  Help  to  the  Better  Understanding 
flfed  Writings,"  was  given  to  the  world 

:he  year  1826,  the  first  volume  hav- 

d  in  1810.    Having  taken  charge 

BBiODS  in  Shetland,  his  time  was  now 

)      ied  in  visiting  those  islands  and 

jver  the  country  soliciting  aid.    He 

d  Sunday  school  and  charity  ser- 

u  aittended  anniversaries  at  different 

[n  1830, 2  volumes  of  his  sermons  were 

L    He  frequently  visited  the  schools 

I  had  established  in  Ireland,  and  as 

of  the  Irish  conference  exerted  him- 

ii  utmost  for  his  native  country.     On 

1882  he  was  severely  indisposed,  and 

0  to  draw  up  some  rules  for.  the 

u  of  the  schools.  After  visiting  sev- 
n  he  returned  to  Liverpool,  was  pres- 
e  aenion  of  the  conference,  and  deliv- 

raal  sermon.  After  this  he  visited 
lister  in  the  established  church  at 
had  requested  him  to  come  and 

H^  ft  meeting  called  for  the  purpose 
«  a  "district  visiting  society."  Irom 
>  he  went  to  Bristol,  where  be  preach- 
rom  thence  ho  returned  home.  Uav- 
led  to  preach  at  Baywater,  he  left 
ball  for  the  last  time.  On  Sunday 
he  was  attacked  with  cholera,  which 
^"ing  in  England,  and  after  an  in- 
•t  to  start  for  home,  he  relin- 
lu  nope  of  again  seeing  it,  and  gave 
tp  to  die.  His  family  were  sent  for, 
xmnded  by  his  wife  and  children,  a 
ites  before  midnight  his  spirit  passed 
p^tcer 

KE,  Sir  AjmnrK,  an  Irish  physician. 
T78,  died  Nov.  10, 1857.  He  enriched 
ith  several  philanthropic  institutions. 
ed  a  fever  hospital  and  public  baths  for 
nlore;  and  a  hospital  after  the  plan  of 
sh  maisons  ds  mnte  was  established  by 
J18,  at  the  suggestion  of  his  sistcr-in- 
y  Morgan.  Ho  was  the  author  of  sev- 
ilaressays,  of  w^hich  that  "  On  the  Ex- 
rf  Iodine  in  Tubercular  Consumption  " 
10  editions. 

KE,  Edwabd  Daniel,  LL.D.,  an  Eng- 
eller  and  mineralogist,  bom  at  Wil- 

Sossex,  June  5,  1769,  died  March  9, 

Lo  was  graduated  at  Cambridge,  and 

Mve       situations  as  tutor  and  travel- 

/u  to  young  men  of  fortune,  in 

w     r  he  visit^  the  continent     In 
I      viccted  fellow  of  his  college,  and 


went  to  Cambridge  to  reside.  The  next  year 
he  set  out  as  travelling  companion  to  Mr.  Oripps, 
on  a  long  and  laborious  tour  throu^  Denmark, 
Sweden,  Lapland,  Finland,  Russia,  Tartary,  Oir- 
oassia,  Asia  Minor,  Syria,  Palestine.  Egypt, 
Greece,  Tnrkey,  Austria,  Germany,  and  France. 
This  Journey  occupied  8^  years,  and  his  rec- 
ord of  it  comprises  6  vols.  4to.  On  his  retnrn 
nearly  100  valuable  classical  manuscripts  which 
he  had  obtained  during  his  tour,  among  which 
was  a  very  celebrated  one  of  the  complete  works 
of  Plato,  were  sold  to  the  Bodleian  library.  He 
also  placed  in  the  vestibule  of  the  university 
library  at  Cambridge  a  colossal  statue  of  Ceres, 
which  he  had  brought  from  Eleusis,  and  a  num- 
ber of  ancient  marbles  from  otherparts  of  Greece, 
for  which,  as  well  as  for  his  eminent  attainments, 
the  university  conferred  on  him  the  degree  of 
LL.D.  He  wrote  an  essay  to  prove  that  a  sarco- 
phagus in  the  British  museum  was  that  of  Alex- 
ander, but  it  has  since  been  demonstrated  to  be 
Egyptian.  He  took  orders  in  1805.  In  1806 
he  commenced  a  course  of  lectures  on  miner- 
alogy, and  in  1808  a  professorship  of  miner- 
alogy was  founded  at  Cambridge,  of  which  he 
became  the  first  incumbent.  His  lectures  were 
very  popular,  both  from  his  pleasant  delivery 
and  his  ample  resources  and  ingenuity  of  illus- 
tration. His  experiments  in  anaylsis  of  min- 
erals by  means  of  the  oxyhydrogen  blow- 
pipe were  productive  of  important  scientifio 
results. 

CLARKE,  Eluah,  an  American  general, 
born  in  Korth  Carolina,  cUed  near  the  begin- 
ning of  the  present  century.  He  removed  to 
Gtorgia  in  1774,  became  a  captain  in  1776,  and 
distinguished  himself  in  engagements  both  with 
Indians  and  British  on  the  frontiers  of  Georgia. 
Appointed  a  colonel  of  militia  rangers,  and  sub- 
sequently a  brigadier-general,  he  defeated  the 
British  at  Musgrave's  Hill  and  Blackstocks,  and 
contributed  greatly  to  the  capture  of  Augusta 
in  1780.  He  afterward  fought  many  battles 
and  made  several  treaties  with  tbe  Creek  In- 
dians. He  was  accused  in  1794  of  a  design  to 
establish  an  independent  government  in  the 
Creek  nation,  where  he  had  settled  in  defiance 
of  law ;  and  he  is  alleged  to  have  finally  held  a 
commission  with  a  high  salary  in  the  French 
service. 

CLARKE,  Henbi  Jaoquxs  GnLuirME,  comte 
d'Hunebourg,  duo  de  Feltre,  marshal  of  France, 
born  at  Landrecies,  Oct  17, 1765,  died  at  Neu- 
viller,  Oct  28,  1818.  After  having  attained 
the  rank  of  brigadier-general  in  the  army,  Car- 
not  appointed  him  in  1795  chief  of  the  topo- 
graphical bureau  in  the  ministry  of  war,  where 
he  participated  in  digesting  the  plans  which  so 
greatly  contributed  to  the  triumphs  of  the 
French  armies,  and  was  rewarded  by  being  pro- 
moted to  the  rank  of  general  of  division.  Sent 
on  a  secret  mission  by  the  directory  to  watch 
the  movements  of  Bonaparte,  he  was  fascina- 
ted by  the  young  hereto  whom  he  henceforth 
devoted  his  services.  He  was  recalled  and  de- 
prived of  his  rank  and  office  by  the  durectory. 
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After  tho  18tli  Bruinoirc  lio  was  restored  to  liis 
former  station,  and  soon  intrusted  with  :H;Vcrul 
imi)ortant  missions.  In  1804  ho  was  nominated 
councillor  of  state  and  private  secrtitary  of  Na- 

{)ole<>n  on  military  alVain*.  On  Aug.  9»  1807, 
10  was  appointed  successor  of  Ikrthier  as  min- 
ister of  war,  whicli  post  he  kept  until  April  3, 
1814.  Ills  i^romptness  in  forming;  an  army  of 
CO,UOO  soldiers  and  sending  it  against  the  Eng- 
lish, who  had  landed  in  the  island  of  Waleheren 
under  I-,ord  Chatham  in  1809,  procured  f(»r  him 
tA  a  reward  his  titles  of  count  and  duke.  Napo- 
leon had  always  shown  a  great  ])artialiiy  for 
Lim  ;  hut  Clarke  was  among  tho  first  to  ap- 
prove of  tho  overthrow  of  his  governme[it  and 
to  join  the  new  king.  He  was  created  i)eer 
of  Franco  on  June  C,  1814,  and  appointed  min- 
ister of  war,  March  11,  1815,  wlien  Xapoleon 
was  marching  toward  Paris.  Clarke,  moro 
faithful  to  his  new  than  to  Iiis  old  master,  ac- 
companied lA)uis  XVIII.  to  Ghent,  and  was 
sent  on  a  mission  to  tho  prince  of  AVales.  On 
tho  2d  restoration,  lie  was  reapi>ointed  to  tho 
ministry  of  war,  Sept.  28,  1815,  received  tho 
marshars  staff  July  3,  181G,  and  3  numtlis  later 
resigned  his  post  in  tho  cabinet,  and  retired  to 
private  lite. 

CLAIvKE,  ITen'ry  IItde,  an  English  writer 
on  ]>ractical  science  and  philology,  horn  in 
London,  Dec.  14,  1815.  Having  been  carefully 
educated  by  his  father,  who  aoijuired  somo 
note  as  the  pnyector  of  two  canal  routes 
across  tho  isthmus  of  Panama,  ho  entered  into 
public  life  as  a  civil  engineer  in  London,  1836. 
Since  that  time  ho  has  been  constantly  beforo 
tlie  public  in  tho  literaturo  of  his  profession, 
having  for  20  years  been  connected  editorially 
with  tho  "Civil  Engineer's  and  Architect's 
Journal,"  and  similar  periodic;ds.  Among  other 
works,  lie  has  published  accounts  of  the  h^'draulio 
and  h^'drostatic  docks  of  the  United  States,  tho 
dikes  of  Holland,  railway  traflic  of  Helgium,  &c. 
At  various  periods  ho  has  devoted  attention  to, 
and  written  on,  the  electric  telegraph,  galvanic 
printing,  i)ractical  application  of  acoustics,  steam 
on  canals,  banking,  nre  assurance,  6:c,  lie  Ikis 
also  published  i)aperson  the  gold  mines  of  Cali- 
fornia, and  a  gazetteer  of  the  gold  regions  of  Aus- 
tralia. Having  been  employed  on  the  X.  Bon- 
gal  and  Simla  railways,  he  wrote,  in  ISjT,  a 
work  on  the  railway  system,  colonization,  and 
defence  of  British  India,  advocating  the  estab- 
lisliment  of  colonies  of  British  innnigrants  in 
tlio  hill  countries.  Tlio  subject  attracted  the 
attention  of  government,  and  a  parliamentary 
C( immittee  has  reported  favt)rably  on  it.  In  1  s5S 
he  began  the  publication  of  **  Anglo-Saxon  His- 
tory, illustrated  by  Topographical  Nomencla- 
ture.'' As  a  linguirit  and  philologi>t,  Mr.  Clarko 
has  attained  a  distinguislied  ])osition.  Other  en- 
gagements, for  12  years  past,  have  interrupted 
his  study  of  tongues,  but  it  is  stated  that  at  tho 
age  of  30  }io  wiLs  conversant  with  40  languages 
and  dialects,  and  had  a  loser  actiuaintanco  with 
nearly  100,  rivalling  Mezzofanti  in  that  resncet. 
[n  1855  ho  isaaed  his  *'  Now  Dictionary  of  the 


English  Tongue'*  (Ix>ndon),  in  wliich 
out  Webster's  system  to  tht-  extent 
words.  Tliis  is  the  first  Englifrh  diet 
which  American  words  have  bees 
A  new  and  enlarged  edition  was  in  ] 
in  1858. 

CLARKE,  James  Fheeman,  an 
clergyman,  born  in  Hanover,  N.  B 
1810,  was  graduated  at  Harvanl  colI« 
and  at  tlie  Cambridge  divinity  scbc 
Mr,  Clarko  was  pasti»r  of  theVnit 
in  Louisville,  Ky.,  inmi  ls:J3  to  i* 
church  of  the  Disciples  in  Bu-^tAiE 
to  1850,  and  from  1853  to  the  pi 
He  edited  tho  **  Western  Me-'^tig*r 
villo  from  April,  l^^^St.,  till  Mav,  18*' 
ted  Do  Wette's"Theoduri-."2  vols 
in  Ripley's  "  Specimens  <»fFi'reien  1 
puhlished  "Campaign  of  1S12,"  io 
and  Military  Seniccs  of  Gen.  Will 
1848 ; "  Eleven  Weeks  in  Europe,"  lb 
tian  Doctrine  of  Forgivene>>,"  l^bi 
Book  and  Hymn  Book  for  the  Ch 
Disciples,"  1844  and  lS5»'i;  '•  Meir, 
Marchioness  d'  (Jss<»li  (Margaret  Full 
necti«»n  witli  R.  W.  Emerson  and  V 
ning,  1852;  "Christian  Doctrines 
1854 and  185C, enlarged;  oLk*, varioi 
al  sennons,  poems,  articles  in  rerii 
tracts  in  the  series  of  the  Amcr 
rian  association,  and  ini>cellanies. — ] 
career  as  a  preacher  and  writer  has 
within  itself  somo  featnres  hi:p]KK4 
vari:mce,  as  transcendent:dism  in 
&ui>ernaturalism  in  religion,  rmd  «« 
tion  to  practical  reforms  in  r^al  li 
lieves  heartily  in  the  church,  and 
have  been  much  devoted  to  the  it 
of  tho  forms  of  worship  and  fellc 
lias  been  actively  engagi.d  in  tliO 
movement  fn>m  an  early  period.  la 
ing  lio  addresses  tho  reaxin  mor 
imagination,  and  the  conscience  tL 
sions.  Tho  **  Worshij)  of  the  Chi 
Disciples  "  combines  tho  features  < 
on  tho  port  of  tho  congregati<>n  us  in 
church,  the  extempore  pra}  er  of  tlii 
tionalists,  and  the  silent  pniyer  <if  t 
In  faith  Mr.  Clarke  inclines  to  tho 
l)artv,  so  called,  in  the  Unitarian  de 
andliis  works  on  the  subjects  «.f  "  F 
and  of  **  Prayer'*  are  treatisvS  wh 
tra<'ted  much  attention. 

CLARKE,  John,  a  soldier  and 
(ieorgia,  Inirn  in  ITOfi,  liiul  in  W 
i  )ct.  15,  ls32.  He  fought  in  tho  am 
iean  revolution  under  lii^  father, 
Clarke,  and,  through  a  s<ries  of  ra 
tions,  was  elected  major-i-'eiicral  in 
of  his  state.  At  a  crit:c:d  period 
war  of  1S12,  he  wasapjiointed  by  L 
to  the  command  of  the  lorce-s  destiih 
the  sea-coast  and  southern  l^oni 
gi:i.  He  was  chosen  an  elector  oi  p 
vice-i)residont  in  IblG,  and  was  ajftai 
elected  goTcrnor  of  the  State.    A 
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1  be  songht  rest  and  retirement  by 
n  Went  Florida. 

E.  JoBK,  one  of  the  founders  of 
no,  died  at  Newport,  in  that  colony, 
1676.  He  was  a  physician  in  Lon- 
eame  to  Massachnsetts  soon  after 
ettlement ;  but  being  one  of  the 
knne  Hntchinson,  he  was  obliged  to 

t  lady  and  her  associates  from  that 
roceedlng  to  the  soath,  they  were 
by  Roger  Williams  to  his  vicinity, 
Diselyes  into  an  organization,  and  oo- 
I  the  hidians  a  district  to  which  they 
of  the  Isle  of  Rhodes  or  Rhode 
settlement  commenced  in  1688, 

and  Mr.  Clarke  began  to  employ 
".  preacher.    In  1644  he  founded  at 

second  Baptist  church  in  America, 

9  its  pastor.    Venturing  a  few  years 

1  in  the  vicinity  of  Boston,  he  was 

f  nil  officer  of  the  government,  was 

belbre  a  parish  meeting  and  then  be- 

\  and  was  condemned  for  what 

li  fidse  teachings  to  pay  a  fine  of  20 
\n  be  publicly  whipped.  Mr.  Clarke 
discussion,  but  was  obliged  to  pay  his 
eeived  directions  to  leave  the  colony. 
1  sent  to  England  in  company  with 
as  an  agent  of  the  colony  of 
and  published  there  a  book  enti- 
iwafrom  New  England,  or  a  Narrative 

md's  Persecution."    He  succeeded 

g  a  revocation  of  Mr.  Coddington's 

I  as  governor,  and  remained  in  Eng- 

:he  return  of  Williams,  till  at  the  end 

*  mission  he  had  procured  a  sec- 

lor  tlio  colony,  which  secured  to 

at  all  times  his  own  judgment  and 
xu  matters  of  religions  concernment. 
lades  to  bim  in  his  history  as  **  the 
1  virtuous  Ckrke,  the  persevering  and 
)d  envoy."  Upon  bis  return  in  1663 
I  the  pastorate  of  bis  church  at  New- 
1  he  retained  till  bis  death.  In  bis 
his  farm  for  charitable  purposes,  the 
it  only  to  be  expended ;  and  it  has 
iced  annually  about  $200. 
E,  MDoNALD,  a  poet  and  anomalou9 
Tew  York,  bom  in  Connecticut,  June 
lied  in  New  York,  March  6,  1842. 
^ears  his  blue  cloak,  cloth  cap,  erect 
r,  and  thoughtful,  beaming  counte- 
le  him  one  of  tbe  features  of  Broad- 
he  was  ever  in  a  glow  of  poetic  rev- 
Iways  celebrating  in  verses  the  belles 
Q  and  the  topics  of  tbe  day.  Ho  was 
>rk  much  wbat  the  fool  used  to  be  in 
incely  families,  venting  in  most  mel- 

and  with  half-caught  intuitions  of 
Tjflections  on  tbe  events  of  the  times, 
imiliarly  known  in  tbe  street  and  in 
the  mad  poet.  Yet  bis  oddities  were 
I ;  he  had  no  vices,  always  preserved 
of  deportment,  and  was  a  regular  at- 
the  fashionable  Grace  church.  His 
re  of  various  character.  humoroua» 


Bentimental,  and  indignant|  and  have  a  vein  of 
tenderness  pervading  all  their  groteeqaeneas 
and  irregularity.  In  the  midst  of  inezpreeaible 
indignation  at  fortune  for  her  harBbnees  to 
beauty  or  genius,  or  at  fashion  for  its  abeordities 
and  impertinendes,  are  found  touches  of  ddi- 
cate  human  sensibility.  They  are  now  rare, 
though  they  had  several  editions,  some  of  die 
titles  of  the  collections  beings  **  A  Beview  of  the 
Eve  of  Eternity,  and  other  Poems,"  published 
in  1820 ; ''  The  Elixir  of  Moonshine,  by  the  Mad 
Poet"  published  in  1822;  '*The  Qosdp,"  "Po- 
etic Bketchee,"  and  *'The  Belles  of  Broadway." 

OLABEE,  Mabt  Asme,  mistress  of  the  duke 
Frederic  of  York,  2d  son  of  Qeoiige  m.,  bom 
in  1778,  died  at  Boulogne  in  1862.  In  1809  she 
revenged  herself  upon  her  royal  lover,  with 
whom  for  some  tihie  she  had  not  been  on  the 
best  terms,  by  reportiDg  to  OoL  Wardle  the  se- 
crets of  the  dnke^s  management  of  the  army,  of 
which  he  was  commander-in-ohieil  On  Jan. 
27  of  the  same  year  the  colonel  brought  the 
matter  before  the  house  of  commons,  of  wfaioh 
he  was  a  member.  By  a  minority  of  82,  the  duke 
was  acquitted  of  the  charge  of  personal  corrupt 
tion  which  the  colonel's  motion  implied;  jret  on 
March  20  the  duke  tendered  his  resiffnation,  as 
the  ovidenoe  reflected  severely  upon  his  oharac- 
ter,  his  mistress  havhig  been  the  chief  witness 
brought  before  the  committee  of  the  house  of 
commons.  Her  evidence,  which  was  delivered 
with  great  impudence  of  manner,  afforded  much 
amusement  to  the  members  of  that  body,  while 
the  case  yielded  a  rich  harvest  to  the  lovers 
of  scandalgenerally. 

OLABEE,  Mabt  Yictokia  Oowdbn,  an  Eng- 
lish authoress,  bom  in  London,  June  22, 1809. 
She  is  the  eldest  daughter  of  the  accomptished 
composer  and  organist,  Vincent  Novello,  and 
sister  of  Madame  Olara  Novello,  the  singer. 
In  her  youth  she  was  the  pupil  and  constant  as- 
sociate of  Mary  Lamb,  and  had  freouent  oppor- 
tunities of  meeting  Shelley,  Ooleridge,  Oharlea 
Lamb,  Keats,  imgh  Uunt,  Hazlitt,  Douglas  Jer- 
rold,  and  other  literary  celebrities  of  the  day, 
to  whose  influence  may  be  attributed  the  early 
development  of  her  intellectual  powers.  In 
her  15th  year  she  was  already  a  contributor  to 
the  magazines.  At  the  age  of  19  she  was  mar- 
ried to  Charles  Cowden  Olarke,  the  early  friend 
of  John  Keats,  and  a  man  of  literary  tastes  and 
friendships,  and  within  a  year  commenced  the 
**  Concordance  to  Shakespeare,"  with  which  her 
name  is  so  honorably  connected.  This  work, 
after  16  years  of  uninterrupted  labor,  4  of 
which  were  devoted  to  the  correction  of  proofs 
and  the  supervision  of  the  printing,  was  pub- 
lished in  London  in  1846,  in  a  large  octavo  of 
860  pages,  each  containing  8  closely  printed 
columns,  under  the  title  of  Uie  "  Oomplete  Con- 
cordance to  Shakespeare."  The  undertaking 
was  suggested  to  Mrs.  Clarke  while  on  a  visit  to 
a  country  seat  in  England,  and  such  was  the 
enthusiasm  which  it  aroused  that  on  the  same 
day  she  commenced  her  labors.  Her  services 
to  Shakespearian  literature  by  this  publication 
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liavo  been  widely  acknowledged;  and  among 
the  tokena  of  appreciation  which  have  been  bo- 
Btowed  u])on  her  watt  a  meniorial  from  America, 
con»isting  uf  a  chair  oniaiiiciited  with  siimll 
fiffures  of  tragedy  and  comedy  carved  from  the 
ShakesjH.*ftro  mulberry  tree,  and  with  a  copy 
of  the  Stratford  bust  of  the  proat  dramatist. 
Nearly  every  state  iu  the  union  sent  coiitri- 
buvions  to  tlic  git^.  Mrd.  Clarke  is  also  th« 
author  of  the  "  Adventures  of  Kit  Bain,  Mari- 
ner," tljo  *'(.iirlhood  of  Shakespeare's  Heroines," 
a  novel  called  the  *'  Iron  Cousin,"  several  trans- 
lations of  works  on  niusicul  theory,  and  a  ^reat 
number  of  niagazine  articles,  chieHy  on  subjects 
connected  with  dramatic  literature.  She  iin- 
ished  in  Sept.  1856,  for  an  American  i)ubHshing 
liouse,  an  edition  uf  Shakespeare,  without  notes^ 
but  with  a  full  glossary,  the  text  of  which, 
founded  ujion  that  of  Dyce,  has  been  subjected 
to  a  rigid  comparison  with  all  others.  Mrs. 
Clarke  is  now  (1858)  living  at  Nice,  Sardinia, 
with  her  husband  and  father,  the  former  of 
whom  has  for  many  years  been  held  in  high 
esteem  in  England  and  Scotland  as  a  public 
lecturer. 

CXAHKE,  KiciiAKD,  a  clerjninan  of  the  Epis- 
copal church,  rector  of  St.  rhilip's  church  in 
Charleston,  S.  C,  about  the  niiddlo  of  the  last 
century,  lie  was  born  and  educated  in  Eiig- 
huid,  and  was  admired  and  esteemed  as  a 
popular  {ireacher  and  amiable  man.  He  wrote 
numerous  theological  works,  which  show  ex- 
cellent scholarship  and  un  inclination  to  the 
mystical  sentiments  of  Jacob  Hoehm.  In  1759 
lie  returned  to  England,  and  was  lor  some  years 
pastor  of  one  of  the  principal  churches  i[i  l.ou- 
don,  and  subsequently  curate  of  Cheshunt,  in 
Ilertfordsliire. 

CLARKE,  Samuel,  an  Englisli  divine,  l)orn 
at  Norwich,  Oct.  11,  1075,  died  May  17,  1721). 
He  was  educated  at  Cambridge,  at  a  time  wheri 
the  phih)sophy  of  Descartes  was  still  in  vogue, 
and  Clarke  mastered  it  and  also  the  new  system 
of  Newton.  With  a  view  of  bruiging  the  old 
system  into  disrepute,  he  translated  and  publish- 
ed before  his  22d  year  Kuhault  on  *'  Pliysics," 
with  notes,  in  which  Newton's  more  splen«lid 
ideas  were  inserted.  His  translation  w:is  used 
initil  the  university  had  acquired  conti«lence  in 
Newton's  system.  He  afterward  turned  his 
attention  to  divinity,  and,  with  a  view  to  ordi- 
uatio[i,  became  a  devoted  student  of  the  s:uTed 
Scriptures  and  of  Christian  anii<{uity.  He  be- 
came chaplain  to  I)r.  More,  bishoji  of  Norwich. 
In  IGUD  111)  published  some  theohigieal  tre:i;is^s 
of  a  practical  nature,  and  afterward  [laraphraxcs 
of  the'  four  (lospels,  which  have  often  been 
printed.  In  1704,  when  he  was  appointed  to 
deliver  the  Boyle  lecture  at  Oxford,  he  svleited 
as  his  subject"  the  '*  IJeing  and  Attributes  of 
^iod;"  and  on  Iwing  reappointed  the  next  year, 
took  for  his  subject  the  *'  E violences  of  Natural 
and  Kevealcd  Keligion."  These  leitures  were 
published  and  ]mssed  tlirough  bcveral  editions, 
(tiving  rise  to  much  controversy.  About  1700, 
Clarke  made  a  translation  ofNewtou'd  ''0|>- 


tica,^*  and  was  rewarded  by  the  grcii 

niatician  with  a  present  of  £500.  i 

made  him  one  of  her  ctiaplainji  aiM 
St.  Jameses,  Westminster.     At  hit 
degree  of  D.D.,  he  defended  thtrse  bwi 
ositions:    1.  No  article  of  Uie  CLristu 
delivered  in  the  Holy  Scriptures  u  < 
to  right  rea.son ;  2.  Without  libcrt  t  oI 
action  there  can  be  no  religion.    In 
published  his  celcbratetl  treati^  **Ontl 
ture  Doctrine  of  the  Trinity.'*    The  b 
censured  by  the  lower  house  of  cuai 
and   Clarke   nmde   some  cxplauationi 
seem  to  have  given  tlie  bishopa  more 
tion  than  the  inferior  clergy.     In  171 
gan   a  friendly  controversy  on  free  « 
I^ibnitz,  who  died  before  it  was  co 
The  pa[iers  written  on  each  bide  were 
in  1717,  in  English  and  French.     Co 
of  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  the  ministry  c 
the  place  of  master  of  the  mint,  but  he 
the  office  as  unsuitable  to  liis  ecck-si, 
acter.     He  published  12  books  <if  tlit  j 
learned  notes  and  a  L:itin  trun>hitiuii, 

CLARK'S    KIVEIi,  or  Flatiiiau 
rises  near  the  source  of  the  MidHuari 
Rocky  mountains,  Washington  territoi 
for  about  200  ni.  in  a  N.  directiun, 
bend  toward  the  N.  W.,  and  at\er  •] 
into  a  lake  30  m.  long  and  from  6  U 
wide,  called  Kullus{)elm,  or  Lac  Peod 
enters  the  Columbia  river.    The  g 
of  its  course  lies  through  a  mountain) 
and  its  total  length  is  about  050  m. 

CLAKKSON,  Thomas,  one  «if  the  m 
ous  laborers  for  the  abolition  of  the  sUi 
born  at  Wisbeach,  Calnbridge^hire,  ] 
March  28, 1700,  died  at  Playl^rd  Hall, 
Sept.  26, 1846.  He  was  the  bon  of  a  cle 
and  educatetl  at  St.  John's  colKge,  C 
In  17H6  he  obtained  the  prize  tor  titO  U 
essay  on  the  question,  Anne  lirfut  ia 
atrritutim  dare?  (''Is  it  right  to  uu 
slaves  against  their  will  (").  The  invei 
nocossjiry  in  the  pre|iaratitm  of  lb 
aroused  his  interest  iu  beh:Jf  of  tbi 
He  gave  up  his  pr4>fes.^ional  pro^pccU 
he  had  id  ready  taken  deacon's  orders 
solved  to  devote  his  life  to  the  aU>Iiiic 
blave  trade.  He  trunslate<l  his  prize 
English,  and  published  a  large  iilitiob 
tuitous  circulation ;  formed  the  aequaiii 
the  philanthropist  Ik*nezet,  and  ot  Ml 
Hamsjiy,  Granville  Sharp,  and  I.iird  I 
procured  intelligence  from  every  vtratel 
a  Hriti^h  harbor  which  had  li-e:i  engagi 
hlavo  trade;  obtained  sii.-cimens  of  ilie 
and  manufactures  of  the  native  Africa 
for  eihibitiun ;  and  finally  cauM^d  an  ti 
to  be  niAile  giving  an  a<*c urate  view  of  I 
rior  of  a  >lavu  bhip,  with  its  cilia,  grati 
barricades  for  the  continement  of  Um8 
These  measures  created  a  (•owerAil  cxi 
in  England  on  the  subject  of  the 
slaves.  Mr.  Clarkson  followed  up  tiMn 
by  pamphlet  otter  pamphlet,  and  in  17 
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Ui  work  on  the  *'  Impolioj  of  the 
Bu"  Immediately  after  the  publioa- 
work  he  went  to  France  to  advocate 
i  that  oountiy.  He  there  met  with 
enooaragement  from  Louis  XVL 
.  jmIs  celebrated  minister,  as  well  as 

Bt  inflaential  nobles  and  clerical 
vl  the  nation.  Aldiough  he  en- 
opposition  in  England,  ho  soon 
^  aoalons  supporters.  Among  these 

broe»  Whitbread,  Storse,  and  oth- 
d,  one  of  the  wealUiiest  of  his 
.  to  make  good  all  injuries  which 

ft  might  suffer  in   his    business 

fuA  abetting  in  this  movement, 
m  was  a  long  one,  and  strenuously 
Mirliament  and  out  of  it ;  every 
i  publbhed  a  new  assault  on 
.muv,  and  every  year  the  halls  of 
iritoeased  a  fierce  debate  on  the  sub- 
Fitt  ministry  were  comparatively 
n  the  cause.    It  was  not  tiU  the  ao- 

.  Fox  and  his  friends  to  power  in 
no  movemeut  gained  a  decisive  ad- 
'a  1807  the  British  government  de- 
e  trade  thenceforth  iUegal,  and 
mg  year  it  was  declared  piracy 
\vad  States.  After  a  temporary  re- 
m  hb  labors,  daring  which  he  pub- 
kNTtraiture  of  the  Society  of  Friends,^* 
I  body  he  cherished  a  warm  sym- 
in  1818  a  life  of  William  Penn,  Mr. 
Boewed  his  exertions.  He  obtained 
w  with  Alexander  I.  of  Russia,  and 
f  ifloence  in  behalf  of  the  extirpation 

by  all  the  nations  of  Europe ;  aqd 
arose  from  the  overthrow  of  the 
uio  iblishment  of  the  colony  of 
Ml,  u&  the  recognition  of  the  inde- 
f  Hayti  and  Liberia,  and  in  the  pre- 
r  the  emancipation  of  the  slaves  in 
id  Antigua,  lie  contended  for  each 
me  fervor  which  liad  animated  him 
1.  He  lived  to  witness  the  emanci- 
the  negroes  in  the  West  Indies  in 
0  attend  the  great  meeting  in  Exeter 
10,  held  by  the  British  anti-slavery 
which  he  officiated  ns  president  un- 

-    His  "  History  of  the  Abolition 

0  Trade,^^  published  in  1808,  is  one 
authorities  on  the  subject.    It  has 

id  into  French  by  Bishop  6r6goire 
mJo  of  Histoire  du  commerte  homir 

1  traiU  des  nairs,  ou  cri  des  Afrv^ 
e  leurs  oppresseurs  (1822,  8vo.),  and 

ii  edition  was  printed  by  the  Eng- 
ery  society,  with  an  anonymous 
ix)rd  Brougham  (1839).  Clark- 
3ry  was  honored  in  America  by  a 
ivered  by  WiUiam  Jay  (Oct.  23, 
similar  honors  were  paid  to  him  in 
id  France.  A  medal  in  his  honor 
by  his  native  town  in  1846 ;  Hay- 
ber  eminent  arti^jts  were  employed 
hk  portrait ;  and  his  name  was  in- 
the  pedestal  of  David^s  statue  ^ 


Ghitenberg  ui  Straabonxg^  while  the  dfy  of 
London  ciOBed  his  statne  to  be  placed  in 
GoildhalL 

OLASON,  lai^o  S.,  an  American  author  and 
actor,  bom  in  New  Tork  in  1789,  died  in  Lonr 
don  in  1834.  He  received  a  learned  education 
and  inherited  a  fortune^  but  his  diBupationa 
soon  left  him  penniless,  and  he  was  obliged  to 
support  himself  as  a  writer,  teacher  of  doco- 
tion,  and  aotor.  He  ^neared  at  the  Bowexy 
and  Park  theatres  in  leading  Shakespearian 
parts,  hot  with  moderate  soooess.  In  1825  he 
published  two  cantos  of  "Don  Juan,**  aoppl^ 
mentarv  to  tiie  work  of  Lord  Byron,  wfaick 
probably  i^>proach  nearer  in  wit  and  refined 
grossnesB^tothe  brilliant  original  than  any  other 
of  its  numerous  imitations.  The  next  year  he 
published  a  odlection  of  poems  with  tne  title 
of  *^  Horace  in  New  Torl^**  in  which  he  cele- 
brated the  scandal  and  goflBip  of  the  town.  A 
poem  which  he  wrote  in  1888  on  the  Bean- 
champ  tragedy  of  Kentucky,  he  allowed  bot 
few  persons  to  see^  and  it  is  now  lost.  Of  bril^ 
liant  natural  powers  and  of  cultivated  mind, 
he  came  to  an  nnheroic  end  by  suicide  in  Lon- 
don. He  had  gone  thither  as  a  theatrical  ad- 
venturer, and  Doing  reduced  to  poverty,  he 
sealed  up,  in  company  with  his  mistress,  the 
room  in  which  they  Iodised,  lighted  a  fire  of 
charcoal,  and  died  uj  ita  fumes. 

OLASSIOS  (Lat.  elamietu^  of  first  rank),  the 
appellation  given  at  the  revival  of  lettera  to 
those  authors  who  were  studied  and  comment- 
ed on  in  the  universities.  When  the  European 
inteUect  resumed  its  activit^ir,  after  the  rei^  of 
imagination  and  sentiment  in  the  earlier  middle 
ages,  the  beantifid  and  symmetrical  relics  of 
ancient  literature  were  its  exclusive  modela. 
The  learned  neglected  the  wild  legend8,*layB, 
songs,  and  romances,  bom  of  the  ffeniua  of 
Ohristianity  and  feudalism,  which  had  delight- 
ed the  contemporaries  and  successors  of  Ohaiie- 
magne,  and  wliich  dimly  foreshadowed  all  that 
is  highest  and  peculiar  in  modem  thought,  and 
devoted  themselves  only  to  studying;  the  more 
finished  productions  of  Greek  induration  md 
of  Latin  imitation.  By  degrees  the  epithet 
classic  was  applied  not  only  to  the  literature, 
but  also  to  the  art,  genius,  civilization,  and  all 
the  modes  of  thought  and  life  (^  the  Greeks 
and  Romans.  Meantime  modem  civilization, 
with  its  society,  literature^  and  art,  was  devel- 
oping itself  on  the  basis  of  Ohristian  oonc^ 
tions  and  sentiments.  The  distinction  between 
the  spurit  and  form  of  the  modem  and  the 
Greek  and  Roman  literatures  produced  the  long 
and  vivacious  controversy  concerning  the  com- 
parative merits  of  the  ancients  and  modems, 
which  has  assumed  various  phases  in  France, 
England,  Germany,  and  Italy,  from  the  15th 
century  to  the  present  time.  During  the  last 
half  century  the  belligerent  parties  have  been  dis- 
tinguished as  the  classicists  and  romanticists. — 
The  Greeks,  who  are  the  types  of  dassicality, 
have  never  been  surpassed  as  an  artistic  peo- 
ple ;  and  consoioua  of  their  own  splendid  su* 
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pcriority  in  architectnre,  scnlptoTe,  painting, 
music,  scenic  display,  oratory,  and  every  de- 
partment of  literature,  tliey  pave  to  .all  other 
nations  witli  which  they  came  in  contact  the 
name  of  harbarians.  A  noble  and  active  race, 
in  a  gonial  climate  and  a  land  of  varied  beanty, 
their  whole  civilization  was  the  joyous  expres- 
sion of  harmonious  faculties.  They  projected 
the  conception  of  a  beautiful  sculpturesque 
humanity  into  their  religion,  and  all  tlie  forces 
of  nature  and  of  an  earthly  life  were  deified 
into  clear  and  fair  forms.  In  the  full  health 
of  being,  with  a  profound  sympathy  with  the 
various  objects  of  the  world,  finding  in  all  pre- 
ternatural things — in  the  nymphs,  muses,  fates, 
graces,  hours,  manes,  furies,  tritons,  sirens, 
titans,  in  all  the  minor  and  all  the  Olympian 
gods — only  the  happy  counterparts  and  associ- 
ates of  man,  esteeming  gods  and  men  as  persons 
that  might  stniggle  witli  each  other,  and  only 
the  ])Ower  of  a  remote,  all-encircling  fate, 
which  rarely  violates  the  freedom  of  the 
world,  to  be  irresistible,  their  conceptions  in 
everv  department  of  thought  were  unrivalled 
in  tlio  grace  of  proportion.  They  admitted 
nothing  monstrous  within  the  circle  of  their 
imagination ;  the  gigantic  and  shapeless  fictions 
of  oriental  fancy  were  chastened  by  them  into 
mild  and  grand  forms;  and  they  made  even 
go^gon^il  and  furies  a<lmirable  according  to  the 
soundest  ifsthetics  of  the  hnteful.  In  poetry 
and  in  art  they  attained  to  internal  hannony, 
though  their  public  life  was  always  distracted, 
and  their  philosophy  was  often  but  the  utmost 
refinement  of  sensualism.  Yet  their  conception 
of  philosophy  was  characteristic ;  they  esteem- 
ed it  a  species  of  intellectual  melody,  the  inter- 
nal harmony  of  thought  and  min<l,  the  music  of 
the  soul.  The  Greek  authors,  who  reveale<l  in 
literature  this  national  mental  symmetrj'  and  re- 
finement, were  the  pupils  not  so  much  of  study 
and  contem])lation  as  of  nature  and  an  energetic 
life,  (fymnastic  contests  formed  the  ground- 
work of  Hellenic  poHte  education,  and  from  the 
exhibition  of  the  human  body  in  its  fairest  and 
fullest  development,  by  every  species  of  exercise, 
the  imitative  arts,  especially  sculi)ture,  took 
their  strongest  impulse  and  best  lessons.  When 
rhetoric  came  to  be  taught,  it  M-as  considered  a 
Bort  of  gymnastic  exercise  for  the  intellect,  a 
public  festival  at  which  eloquence  was  to  dis- 
play its  address  in  combat.  The  popular  games 
became  so  many  theatres  for  poetry,  and  odes 
and  dramas  were  composed  with  reference  to 
them,  and  historians  sometimes  recited  their 
productions  to  the  assembled  people.  Tlius 
Greek  literature  was  a  blossom  from  the  happy 
and  active  physical  life  of  the  nation.  It  had 
the  round,  definite  outlines  which  belong  to  the 
plastic  arts,  and  a  symmetry,  eosv  to  be  appre- 
nendcd,  pervaded  tlie  wh<»le  and  the  parts  of 
each  production.  Every  thing  in  it  was  pt>si- 
tive,  clear,  and  finishe<i,  as  it  was  also  in  the 
religion  and  in  all  the  desires  and  hopes  of  the 
Greeks.  It  is  characterized  generally  by  sim- 
plicity, imagination,  an  easy  grandeur,  and  a 


faultless  taste.     Jupiter,  shAking  01 
the  world  by  his  nod,  and  then  shea 
brosial  fragrance  from  his  hair  thr 
circle  of  the  gods  as  he  smiled  to  ^ 
tvpe  of  the  natural  and  brilliant  | 
t!ie  Greeks.     The  pages  of  1 1  oner 
later  tragic  writers  are  alive  with  i 
forms  of   gods  and  men :    and    e 
great  and  beautiful  in  common  lile 
nobled  by  palpable  relations  with  tbf 
world.   Even  the  mysterions  and  rspii 
of  Uie  human  heart  became  bri^t 
concejitions  under  the  theory  of  div 
vent  ions.     Thus  the  classical' literate 
tinguishe<1  by  declaring  the  external 
tations  of  sentiments  and  thonghtii  rs 
their  essential  qualities,  since  the  Gr» 
conceive<l  of  spirit  as  divonvd  fr 
by  attaining  to  clear,  definite,  and  i 
which   were  possible  in  the  c<mfi 
brilliant  sphere  of  Hellenic  ima^ui 
arranging  these  views  in  such  a  me 
not  only  the  moral  and  icsthetic  sense 
but  also  the  intellect  may  perceive,  tl 
as  a  whole  through  the  hannonious  » 
of  their  parts.    The  laws  of  thi«  liten 
first  reduced  to  a  system  in  the  •*?« 
Aristotle.     Among  the  axioms  there  < 
against  which  writers  of  the  runii 
have  ever  directed  violent  attack^  ■ 
There  is  nothing  U'sutiful  in  Iit<ratm 
arts  which  may  not  be  clearly  analys 
intellect.    The  distinction  t»etween  t 
comedy  should  l>o  sompulonsly  ob 
their  mixture  strictly  ]»ro«scril>ed:  m 
mits  of  union  with  the  other.    Tras 
be  written  in  verse.     Trapi.Mjy  and  c 
equally  bound  to  the  thri«o  uniries  < 
time,  and  place.     Ever}'  poem   mn»< 
taine<l  within  prescriU'^l  boundaries, 
may  be  easy  for  the  mind  to  omhr« 
glance,  and  to  form  a  single  mnceptk 
ture  of  it.    These  are  the  fundnmenta 
classical  comi>ositinn,  inseparable  fro 
are,  however,  a  gnat  numl>er  <if  de 
tails;  and  their  pun^t  iIlu>tration  Is 
the  master-pieces  of  Grei-k    litem 
genius  of  the  Komiins  wsis  lor  war 
policy,  and  their  poetry  was  fi»r  the  ■ 
borrowed  from  the  Greeks.     Willi  th 
and  organizing  character,  wliicli  del 
conquering  and  making  lawji  for  f 
they  could  never  have  originatefl  tin 
imaginary  realm  which  they  inherited 
ing  almost  beneath  tlio  same  >ky  as  th 
but    little    removed  from  them   in  1 
cherishing  with  slitrht  variations  the 
ligion,  it  was  natural  that  thvir  litera 
have  the  same  roots  nnd  c«niirnon  i|v 
At  tlio  revival  <»f  literature  in  mwle: 
on  the  Contrary,  every  thin:r  hud  chat 
ligion,  so<*iety,  manner-^  and.  exco] 
climates.     The  Greeks  devi-lti^KHl  to  u 
refinement  and  beauty  tlio  purely  ea 
of  man,  and  had  but  dim  and  care 
tions  of  any  being  or  life  beyond  f        n 
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1  I     •  oonoeption  ererjr 

sou        tal  was  Almost  lost  in  the 
oa  uifinitj,  and  earthly  oljeots 
f  uMWHi  were  but  the  shadows  of  a  life 
seli^  dawns  beyond  the  grave.    The 
elmted  in  the  sonny  outward  mani- 
w  oatnrey  but  the  modems  in  her 
dei>ths.    The  ideal  of  the  former 
%n.  a  perfectly  harmonious  human  na- 
lere  to  which  it  is  perfectly  adapt- 
were  conscious  of  a  profound 
inrd  which  renders  a  natural  Jiar- 
■^ble.    In  Gh'eek  literature,  what  is 
m  executed  in  the  utmost  perfection ; 
literature  rainly  strove  to  give 
unu  to  what  is  infinite.    The  Qreek 
that  of  ei^oyment,  the  modern  that  of 
one  is  ideal,  the  other  mystical ; 
sents  things  more  as  they  are  in 
1  has  the  precise  clearness  of 
)  too  other  presents  things  more  with 
to  their  associations,  and  is  pictur- 
i  a  shadow  of  vagueness  alK>ut  it. 
ruh       ding  the  cba^^  character  of 
ihe  ardent  enthusiasm  of  the 
\M,  luen,  many  of  whom  were  exiled 
[oitored  the  authority  of  the  classics 
*4  taste  in  all  the  universities  of 
lile  chivalry  was  the  ruling  ele- 
by^  and  the  popular  mind  was  oc- 
lui       tastical  traditional  songs,  fairy 
koi^iidy  narratives,  and  while  a  new 
hitectnre,  not  less  than  new  social 
.  bespoke  a  new  posture  and  ten- 
I      human  spirit,  the  voice  of  scholars 
lao  imitation  of  the  ancients,  not  only 
I,  but  al»o  in  history,  politics^  and 
lae  scholastico-romantio  period  of 
and  science,  which  had  produced 
u  Aollowed  in  the  15th  century  by  a 
which  many  prominent  persons  were 
t  with  the  literature,  hbtory, 
jgj  of  ancient  Rome  and  Athens 
uie  spirit  of  their  own  age,  the  ex- 
ations  of  society,  or  the  doctrines  of 
ty.    Even  Gothic  spires  were  partially 
i  by  corrupt  Ionic  and  Corinthian  col- 
Roman  cupolas.  The  repose  and  har- 
)eanty  of  the  classical  became  the  ideal 
in  poets,  and  the  higher  meanings  of 
were  compromised  in  seeking  the 
of  paganism.    Of  the  many  imita- 
uo  ancients  by  the  modems,  the  most 
md  studied  attempt  was  that  by  the 
ragedians  in  the  age  of  I^ouis  XIV. 
1  operated  only  as  an  influence  upon 
Ideron,  and  Shakespeare,  was  maae  a 
•meille,  Racine,  and  Voltaire,  and  the 
I  and  the  severance  of  tragedy  from 
•  declared  inseparable  from  dramatic 
A  neoclossicism  arose  in  France, 
spite  of  many  conflicts,  has  predomi- 
Vench  literature  until  the  successes  of 
itio  school  in  the  present  century.   Yet^ 
ioQ  usurped    the  place  of   inherent 
MS  and  originality,  art  suffered  under 


a  sort  of  anaehnmism;  and  tiie  attempt  to  re- 
write the  Greek  drama  resulted  in  a  melange 
<3i  modengi  senUments  and  manners  with  oLibsI- 
oal  simplidty  and  regularity,  to  the  detriment 
of  both  the  former  and  the  latter.  After  the 
restoration  of  Louis  XVIII.,  the  republican 
anthors  were  usually  classicists,  and  the  royalist 
romanticistB.  In  1863  the  abb6  Qaume  attempt- 
ed to  prove  that  the  corruption  of  modem  so- 
ciety was  caused  by  the  early  study  of  olaesioal 
authors,  and  recommended  that  the  fathers  of 
the  church  be  substituted  for  them  in  the 
schools  and  universities.  In  Italy,  Dante  had 
been  reproached  for  wdting  in  what  was  termed 
the  yulgar  tongue,  and  Petrarch  had  rested  hie 
fame  not  on  his  Italian  but  his  Latin  poema; 
and  at  a  later  period  in  England  Lord  Baooa 
composed  his  philosophical  works  in  Latin,  be* 
cause  he  thought  it  destined  to  become  the 
universal  language.  In  1692  Sir  William  Temple 
published  an  essay  upon  ancient  and  modem 
literature,  by  which  the  dispute  oonoeming  the 
classics,  then  at  its  height  in  France,  was  trani^ 
ferred  for  a  time  to  England.  He  extoUed  the 
comparative  merits  of  the  andents^  and  waa 
answered  by  William  Wotton  in  favor  of  the 
modems.  The  value  of  the  classics  waa  an  h> 
cidei&tal  topic  in  the  fiimoue  oontroversy  which 
immediately  succeeded  between  Bentiey  and 
Boyle  eonoeraing  the  letters  of  Phalaris.  In 
support  of  Sir  Willhim  Temple  and  the  anoienta. 
Swift  wrote  his  allegory  entitled  the  ^  Battle  of 
the  Books."  But  Uie  most  formidable  direot 
attack  upon  the  authority  of  the  dassics  waa  by 
the  romantic  school  of  Germany  near  the  begin- 
ning of  the  present  century,  which,  under  the 
direction  of  the  brothers  Sehlegel,  sought  to 
obtain  the  materials  of  literature  chiefly  fVom 
the  mythology  and  poetry,  the  symbolical  le- 
gends and  institutions  of  the  middle  ages,  and 
to  substitute  a  mystical  sorobreness  for  the 
plastic  dearaess  of  dassic  thought  The  value 
and  use  of  the  classics  is  still  in  some  respects  an 
open  question.  Tet  with  the  immense  chan^ 
wrought  by  religion,  science,  and  the  arts,  with 
spiritual  conceptions,  an  astronomical  universe, 
and  social  modes  so  different  from  those  of 
the  ancients,  it  would  be  strange  if  literature 
remained  obedient  to  the  old  canons.  The  les- 
son most  strongly  conveyed  by  classical  studty 
is  to  seek  simplicity  and  a  harmonious  complete 
ness  of  thought  and  statement,  and  tliis  lesson  is 
not  less  valuable,  though  the  moulds  of  ancient 
literature  may  be  inadequate  to  the  wider 
field  and  finer  materials  of  Christian  thought 
— ^The  influence  of  the  classics  at  the  period 
of  the  renaissanco  is  stated  in  Hallam^s  '^  Lit- 
erary History  of  Europe,"  and  in  other  histories 
of  literature,  as  those  of  Tiraboschi  and  Bouter- 
wek.  Among  the  most  prominent  authors 
who  have  written  in  defence  of  them,  as  com-, 
pored  with  modem  literature,  are  Racine, 
Boileau,  Mme.  Dacier,  Sir  William  Temple, 
Henry  Heine,  and  Winckdmann ;  among  those 
who  have  preferred  the  moderns  are  Paolo 
Beni,  Perrault^  La  Motte,  William  Wotton,  and 
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tho  Scblcgds.  Ilogcrs  Ae»thetih  contains  an 
exhaust tvo  pliilusupliictil  view  of  the  spirit 
and  works  of  i'lassical  antiquity.  The  present 
literary  tendencied  of  Gerniuny  and  Fraiict',  and 
less  decisively  of  England  and  Anierieu,  us 
judged  by  the  popular  novels,  poems,  uiid 
drainos,  are  anti-i'hw.sical. — Tho  term  classical 
is  also,  by  usa<;ef  soiiietiines  a]>plied  to  writers 
of  all  nations  who  have  been  permanently  ad- 
mired, and  esteemed  as  authorities,  and  also  to 
tlio  era  in  which  such  writers  lived.  Thus  the 
Greek  chtssical  period  extends  to  about  3UU 
B.  C,  and  the  nioHt  distinguished  autliors  whom 
it  includes  are  Homer,  liesiod,  Simonides,  Sap- 
pho, Pindar,  Anacreon,  jEschylus,  Sophocles, 
Euripides,  Aristophanes,  Herodotus,  Thucy- 
dides,  Xenoj)hon,  Arist«>tlo,  Plato,  Isocnites, 
uEschine.s  and  Demosthenes.  Tho  I^itin  clas- 
sical period  begins  with  Plautus  (about  250 
B.  C),  and  ends  under  the  Antonines,  in  the  lat- 
ter ])art  of  the  2d  Cliristian  century ;  and  its 
principal  authors  are  Plautus,  Terence,  TibuUus, 
Catullus,  Virgil,  Horace,  Uvid,  Proi>ertiu8,  Lu- 
cretius, Juvenal,  Sallust,  Cicero,  Cwsur,  Livy, 
Quintilian,  Seneca,  and  Tacitus.  Tho  ages  of 
Pericles  and  Augustus  are  also  tcnned  the 
classical  pcrioils  of  (ireece  and  Rome.  Italy 
lias  had  two  cla>sical  i>erio<ls,  tliat  of  Dante  and 
Petrarch  in  the  l>eginnlng  of  the  14tli  century, 
an<l  that  of  tho  renaissance,  of  the  Medici,  and 
of  Tasso  and  Ario>ti»,  more  tlian  a  century 
later.  Tho  Spanish  classical  period  was  in  the 
early  part  of  the  17th  century,  in  the  time  of 
l^>pe  de  Vega,  Cervantes,  and  Calderon.  Tlie 
French  clnssieal  period  was  during  the  splendid 
reign  of  Louis  XiV. ;  and  the  Cierman  classieal 
i)eriod  embraced  tho  era  of  Schiller  andCioethe, 
Kant  and  Hegel,  about  tho  beginning  of  this 
century.  From  the  time  of  Shakes]K>are  to  iho 
present,  there  has  been  no  fieriod  inEnglisli  lit- 
erature which  has  been  styled,  by  preeminence, 
classical. 

CLASSICUM,  in  Roman  antiquity,  the  signal 
for  battle.  It  wils  usu silly  sounded  by  the  comn 
or  trnm|)et,  and  hence  the  name  was  sul>:ie- 
quently  applied  to  the  instrument  itself. 

CLATilhl,  in  Roman  architecture,  a  kind  of 
lattice  or  trellis-work  for  covering  windows. 

CLATSOP,  a  N.  W.  co.  of  Oreg«>n,  iH>p.  402, 
flOparate<l  from  Washington  territory  on  the  N. 
by  the  Columbia  river,  and  drained  by  a  num- 
ber of  small  streams  tlowing  into  the  Pacific. 
Tlie  soil  is  gTHMl,  but  little  cultivated.  In  18o(> 
the  pr(Hlucti(»ns  amounted  to  2.340  bushels  of 
corn,  5yu  of  wheat,  0,2su  of  potatoes,  and 
6,350  Ihs.  of  butter.  The  cn»p  of  c*»rn  was  the 
largest  obtained  in  any  county  *»f  the  territory. 
There  wiis  1  chun-li,  and  the  schools  and  acad- 
emies nuiiibet'ed  77  ]mpils. 

CLArnKK(i,  .I()nANx,  a  Gennan  Cartesian 
philosopher,  born  at  Solingen  in  1622,  died  at 
l)ui>burg  in  lGr»o.  \Ws  travelled  in  Franeo 
and  England,  htudied  at  Leyden  the  philosophy 
of  Des«Ciirtes,  whirh  ho  was  one  of  the  lir>t  to 
introiluce  into  Germany,  became  professor  of 
pliilosojihy  and  theology  at  Duisburg,  and  gavo 


an  original  development  to  the  C; 
ciples,  with  a  clearness  and  nieiliuu  i 
auniired  by  Leibnitz.    The  iieftt  d 
tion  of  his  Opera  I^kilatcpkiea 
Amsterdam  in  1691. 

CLAUDE,  Jean,  a  French  Prot 
born  near  Ageu  in  1619,  died  at 
Jan.  18, 1687.     He  officiated  as  ymk 
and  Mont])ellier,  but  owing  to  hi*  « 
to  the  government  scheme  for  tlie  r 
tlie  Protestants  and  Roman  Cathol 
interdicted  from  preacliing.     The  em 
abilities  of  Claude  rendert^l  him  form 
obnoxious  to  the  Catholic  party. 
against  Arnauld  and  Xic<»le  on  ilie  d 
transubstanliation,  and  in  1678  hM 
sion  with  Uossuet  in  f»resence  of  Mil«. 
a  Protestant  lady  connected  with  the 
niece  of  Turcnne,  wlio  wished  to  n 
grounds  of  her  faith  by  hearing  the  i 
of  these  distinguished    championa. 
published  an  account  of  the  confcrei 
^^'as  answered  by  Claude.     On  tlic  ti 
ing  on  which  tlie  revocation  of  the 
Nantes  was   registered   at  Paris,  hi 
dered  to  leave  France  within  24  bt 
retired  to  Holland,  where  he  was  n 
tho  prince  of  Orange,  wlio  settled 
ui)on  him.     Tlic  most  important  of  hi 
his  Dtfeme  dr  la  rf formation^  Koaoi, 

CLAUDE  LOP.UALVE,  a  Inndscap 
whose  real  name  was  Ci^ri»E  GnJu 
was  called  Lorraine  from  the  ])n>Tiii 
name,  where  he  was  liorn  in  l(>i.iO. 
is  variously  stated  as  I-aving  taken 
Kome  in  1678,  <ir  Nov.  21.  16^2.     H 
an  oqdinn  at  12  years  of  age,  dii^ph 
dull  intelligence  in  his  youth,  and  was 
acquainted  with  tlie  itencil  in  the  he 
brother,  who  was  establi^hed  as  a 
wood   at  Freiburg.     Subsoquentlr  1 
mnied  a  relative  to  Home.     \^\  » 
lie  became  separated  from  his  gUH 
left  alone  with  very  little  money  aii< 
an  ac4{uaintance.      Not  discouraged, 
he  diligently  nttachcHi  himsi-lf  to  his  | 
and  managed   to  earn   a   sul»>i»ten€ 
supposed  to  Iiave  studied  almui  2  t< 
Godfrey  Waal,  during  which  time  L 
acquainted  with  architectural  drawi 
sjKKitive.      Arterward   he  received   ■ 
in   painting   fnnn  Ag«)stino   Tas>i,  i 
1025  lie  quitted  Rome  fi>r  u  pilgrimi 
shrine  of  Loretto,  and  tlicnce  m:!  uut 
through  Italy,  hi>ent  sitme  time  in  V 
returned  to  Franco  by  the  way  (if  ' 
(iermany.     He  was  b«»(»n  exteusivelj 
for  tho  duke  of  Lorraine,  who  iuvir 
his  house,  and  made  him  very  adi 
(►tiers.     After  a  short  time,  however 
ripaire<l  to  Italy,  and  e^tablis]ied  1 
Kome,   where   lie   found  ample    en 
()ne(»f  his  earliest  patrons  was  C«u 
tivoglio,  wlio  presented   him  to  \ 
VIII..  and  for  whom  ho  ]»aintcd  a 
beautiful  worka.    He  waa 
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U    t       1  J  devoted  lilm* 

M       w»\  poujr  reoognized  ai 

H     k  »•    jeW  more  than  40 

I  V       e  QODtinaed  to  reside  in 

MuiAcd  Uu  114  7ery  old.    He  was  nerer 

A  was  dedicated  to  him 

X  dmroh  at  Borne,  aod  a 

.  Du  J      memory  at  EpioaL— - 

b«mjo  ded  him  to  be  imitated 

^  pain      I  wAiereby  a  vast  namber 

were  ^muoed  upon  ooUectors  as  his 

aA  order  to  detect  these  spmious  pro- 

14         f  his  own.  he  adopted  the 

unw  mp  of  saoQ  as  he  was  com* 

w  J     iL  which  he  inscribed  with  the 

Jm  vufdiasers.    At  his  death  he  left 

these  drawings^  which  he  called 

^9riid.     One    set   contoiniog   200 

>n  possession  of  the  duke  of  Dev- 

f  hare  been  eograved   by  £ar« 

,  jvHulished  br  BoTdelT  under  the  title 

fs     Ui9.    Another  is  in  the  British 

1  its  environs,  its  Tiber  and 

ovupendous   ruins  and  classic 

lAished  Olaude  with  inexhansUUe 

uia  pel    L    He  would  spend  whole 

iDen  .  dying  nature,  and  noting 

(t)  in  the  skies,  or  the  lights 

-  vi  fcuo  landscape.    His  skies  are 

of  brilliant  efiEect,  and  in  no  other 

his  graphic  power  of  shedding 

1     0  haze  over  his  scenes.    One 

I      arated  landscapes  represents  a 

On  Mie  Villa  Madama,  near  Borne, 

A  ope  Clement  XI.  offered  as  much 

be  required  to  cover  the  surface  of 

His  favorite  periods  of  day  were 

i  sunset,  when  objects  are  robed  in 

sate  coloring.    His  figures,  how« 

yrior,  and  he  frequenUy  engaged 

x>  pencil  them  for  him.    England 

rich  in  the  works  of  Claude  Lor- 

i      onal  gallery  of  London  contains 

v»  them,  two  of  which,  the  *'^  St. 

the  ^*  Embarkation  of  the  Queen  of 

[NTobably  never  surpassed.    Four  of 

»  jxaintings  were  taken  by  Napoleon 

s  1     iery  of  Cossel   to  Paris^  where 

au  Malmaison,  the  residence  of  the 

tf        bine.    In  1814  the  czar  Alex- 

W  them,  and  they  are  now  in  the 

jT  of  Sl  Petersburg. 

.A,  a  Boman  matron.    Being  acous- 

oontinenoy,  she  heard  the  soothsayers 

t  only  a  virtuous  woman  could  move 

conveying  the  image  of  Cybele  to 

imih  had  grounded  on  a  sand  bank  at 

[if  the  Tiber.    Coming  forward  from 

itrons,  and  calling  on  Cybele  to 

I  iiwr  innocence,   she  seized  the  rope 

attached  to  tlie  vessel,  which   im- 

f  uoved    from    its   sandy   bed    and 

DIAN  (Claudius  Claudianub),  an 
at  Alexandria  in  the  reign  of 
Great  A  D.  865,  and  living 
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alio  dorioff  the  reign  of  Jiia  two  aoiuk  Honorina 
aod  Aroaaan^  Hia  education  was  Greek,  but 
when  grown  op  to  manhood  he  went  to 
Boma,  and  attached  himself  to  Stilicho,  one 
of  the  generals  of  Theodoaiiis^  with  whom 
ho  became  a  great  Hekvorite^  amving  at  high 
honors;  the  great  infioence  he  poeaeMed  la 
proved  by  a  statne  erected  in  hia  honoi^  dia- 
covered  at  Bome  in  the  15th  oentory ;  he  re- 
tnmed  kte  in  life  to  Elgypt,  and  probably  died 
there.  Hia  poema  are  veiy  nnmeroua,  ^ic% . 
lyrics,  and  panegyrics.  Some  of  hia  ^ics  are 
the  JSaptut  iVoMt|itfua  in  8  cantos,  not  onite 
complete;  its  ^at  defect  oonsiata  in  making 
the  sul^eot  a  historical  event;  the  OigatUomeh 
ehia^  a  fragment  extending  to  128  lines  onlbr; 
De  Bdlo  OildcnieOy  des^bing  the  viotmea 
of  Honorioa;  J>s  BeUo  6Mia9  or  PolUt^n§t 
in  which  is  described  the  victory  of  Stil^ 
cho  over  Alaric  the  Visigoth,  near  PoUentia, 
in  408.  In  these  works  there  are  many  de- 
fects; but  the  author  di»day8  great  strength  <tf 
intellect  and  some  poetio  talent,  and  is  espe- 
cially to  be  praised  for  not.anccumbing  to  the 
enervatinj;  roirit  of  the  timee ;  he  was,  and  still 
is,  one  of  the  most  admired  of  the  epic  poeta, 
and  is  often  quoted,  especially  by  English  sohol- 
ara.  Glandian  addressed  many  panmrrica  to 
the  distinf^aisbed  men  of  hia  age^  IkZaudUmi 
StUidumu,  in  8  books^  the  JKaQtim  Mioum 
making  the  4th ;  8  books  npon  the  8d,  4th,  and 
6th  oonaolshipa  of  Honoins;  and  In  B%finuwK 
He  was  also  a  pastoral  poet  df  some  merit.  The 
best  edition  of  hia  works  ia  that  of  the  yonnger 
Bnrmann  (Amat^760).  The  first  volume  of  a 
good  edition  by  KOnig  appeared  in  G^Vttingen 
mlSOS. 

CLAUDIUS  I.,  whose  full  name  was  Tibbbiub 
Claudius  Dnusua  Nkbo  Gsbmlakious,  was  the 
4th  Boman  emperor,  and  reimed  from  A  D.  41 
to  54.  He  was  the  son  of  Drusns  and  Anto- 
nia,  and  the  grandson  of  Tiberius  Claudius  Nero 
and  Li  via,  who  subsequently  became  the  wife  of 
Augustus.  He  was  bom  at  Lugdunum  (Lyon^ 
in  Gaul,  Aug.  1, 10  K  a,  and  died  AD.  54.  He 
was  a  youth  of  delicate  constitution  and  feeble 
intellect,  ne^dected  and  despised  by  his  rela- 
tives, and  left  to  the  care  of  pedagogues,  wo- 
men, and  sbves.  He  possessed,  however,  great 
industry,  and  became  a  tolerable  scholar.  He 
was  50  years  old  and  totally  inexperienced  in 
political  affairs^  when  the  murder  of  Caligula 
called  him  to  the  throne.  When  the  timid  stur 
dent  heard  of  Caligula^s  fate,  rushing  into  some 
remote  apartm^it  of  the  palace,  he  hid  himself 
in  terror  lest  he  should  be  the  next  victim.  In 
this  position  he  was  found  by  a  common  soldier, 
who  raised  him  from  the  ground  and  saluted 
him  as  emperor.  Other  soldiers  now  entered 
the  palace  and  j'oined  their  comrade,  and  pres- 
ently the  despised  recluse  was  borne  to  the 
pnetorian  camp,  and  proclaimed  by  the  legion- 
aries, who  immediately  took  the  oath  of  alle- 
giance to  their  new  sovereign.  His  first  acts 
were  acts  of  mercy.  The  enthusiasts  who  had 
dreamed  of  restoring  the  republic  were  free^ 
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pardoned,  while  only  a  few  of  the  mnrderere 
of  Caligula  were  put  to  death.  But  soon  evil 
counseUorH alarmed  him  with  fictitious  tales  of 
conspiracies,  and  continually  incited  him  to  the 
peri)etration  of  injustice  ond  cnielty.  During 
nis  reign  the  southern  part  of  Britain  was  sub- 
dued and  converted  into  a  Roman  province,  the 
emperor  himself  taking  part  in  the  conquest, 
and  celebrating  a  splendid  triumph  in  conse- 
quence of  it  on  his  return  to  Rome,  on  which 
occasion  he  obtained  from  the  senate  the  sur- 
name of  Hritannicus.  Several  other  wars  were 
also  waged  in  this  reign,  with  the  nations  of 
Genu  any,  Syria,  and  Africa.  lie  constructed 
the  famous  aqueduct  which  was  named  after 
himself,  the  harbor  of  Ostia,  and  the  conduit 
which  carried  the  waters  of  Lake  Fucinus  to 
the  river  Liri^.  Ho  was  four  times  married.  His 
last  wife  was  his  own  niece  Aprippina,  who  pre- 
vailed on  him  to  set  aside  his  son  Britannicus, 
and  to  adopt  hers  in  his  stead,  and  who,  when  he 
repented  of  tliis  act,  and  gave  indication  of  his 
intention  to  annul  it,  administered  poison  to 
him,  and  put  a  pcrio<l  to  his  existence.  Ho  was 
tlio  author  of  several  historical  works,  the  prin- 
cipal of  which  were  a  history  of  Rome  from  the 
battle  of  Actium  to  his  own  times,  in  41  books, 
and  a  history  of  Etniria,  in  20  books,  all  lost, 
n.  Marcus  AuREi.irB  CLAunirs  Gornicra,  Ro- 
man emperor  from  A.  D.  268  to  270,  bom 
of  humblo  parents  in  Dardania  or  Ill}Titt,  in 
214,  died  in  270.  On  the  murder  of  Gallienus 
ho  was  proclaimed  emperor  by  the  conspira- 
tors, whose  choi^e  was  confirmed  by  the  army 
and  Konate,  March  24,  268.  That  day  was  sig- 
nalized by  a  victory  which  the  new  emperor 
obtained  over  tl)o  Alemanni,  in  coiu*e(iuence  of 
which  he  a^«umed  the  suniame  of  Gennan- 
icns.  The  next  year,  the  Goths,  having  collected 
a  vast  fleet  manned  with  over  800,000  men, 
entered  the  Euxine  fmm  one  of  the  Scythian 
rivers,  passe<l  through  the  narrow  seas  which 
connect  it  with  tlie  ^'Egrcan,  and,  debarking  their 
forces  on  the  Macedonian  coast,  laid  siege  to 
Thessalonica.  Clandius  collected  a  great  army, 
and  hastcne<l  to  encounter  the  barbarians.  A 
terrible  eniragement  look  place  near  Nnlssus,  in 
which  the  Goths  were  totidly  defeate<l,  with 
60.000  slain.  Tlie  survivors  retreated  to  tlie 
deliles  of  Mt.  Iljcinus,  where  they  endeavored 
to  make  a  stand  against  the  victors;  but  famine, 
cold,  and  pestilence  so  decimated  their  ranks 
that  they  were  soon  glad  to  surrender  on  con- 
diti(m  of  having  their  lives  spared.  But  the 
pestilence  ])resently  spread  to  tho  camp  of 
tlieir  conquerors,  and  among  its  victims  was 
Claudius. 

CLArnirS  CR.XSSUS,  Amrs,  a  Roman 
decemvir  from  451  to  449  B.  C.  He  belonned 
to  the  Claudii  of  Sabine  origin,  a  ]>atrici:m 
family  noted  for  its  sanguinary  cruelty,  and  for 
its  unrelenting  opposition  to  the  y»lel>ei:ins, 
and  to  laws  extending  their  iM>litical  rights. 
"When  first  a  consul,  lie  opposed  the  Publilian 
law,  enacted  in  favor  of  tho  plebeians.  AtYer- 
ward.  when  ho  led  tho  legions  of  Rome  against 


the  enemy,  he  was  twice  defected 
being  unwilling  to  fight  nnder'i 
He  punished  many  oJOIceni  by 
death,  beside  ordering  every  lOu 
beheaded.    After  the  end  of  fab  < 
opposed  the  revival  of  on  agrarisD 

Slebeions  having  the  upjier  ] 
ito  a  temporary  exile.    On  rv 
came  consul  for  the  second  tim^  i 
by  tho  curia)  or  patricianjs  and  \ 
one  of  the  decemvirs,   who  ad 
previously   published    10   tatilea, 
office  it  was  to  carry  out  the  law 
bune  Terentillus  Ana,  relating  ti 
and  private  rights  of  Roman  citi 
classes.     It  is  supposed  that  the  d« 
Api)ius  among   them,   wishe<1   la 
j)Ower  perpetual;    at  any  rate, 
themselves  arbitrary  oppressors  bi 
cians  and  plebeians.    On  accoont 
of  the    Sabincs  and    tho  ^Iqnl, 
virs  enlisted  troops,  and  marcli«j 
enemy ;  but  Appius  and  Opins,  hiai 
mained  at  Rome  to  maintain  the  poi 
cemvirs.    Appius  now  fell  in  lorei 
daughter  of  Lucius  Virgin  ins,  an 
beian,  a  centurion  in  the  army, 
ised  bride  of  Icilius,  previously 'a  u 

§inius  was  with   the  army,   havi 
aughter  under  the  protect i<m  of  I 
cus  Claudius,  a  client  of  Appiiu,  i 
tho   tribunal  of  the  decemvirs  t 
was  the  daughter  of  one  of  his  A 
substituted  secretly  by  the  chil 
Yirginius  as  her  chihL  This  scheme 
vised  by  Appins  to  bring  the  girl 
She  wos  arreste<l  while  on  her  wa%  i 
bn)Uglit  before  the  decemvir,  who 
she  must  follow  her  pretended  nnaat 
people,  incite<l  by  Icilius  and  her 
torius,  threatened    an   outbreak, 
ordered   Virginia  to  l»e   brought 
house,  announcing  that  a  final  im 
cision  in  her  ca«e  shoidd  take  place 
During  the  itight  Virginin^   arrii 
camp,  and  ap]>eared  with  Icilios 
rius — all  three  in  mourning — in  tin 
pins  finally  adjudged  the  girl  to  bi 
withstanding  the  oath   and   the 
her  father,   and  onlered   the   lict 
an<l  deliver  her  to  Marcus.    Virg 
knife  from  a  butcher  st .and ing  ne«i 
his  daughter,  and  fle<l  to  the  nmn 
and  Numitorius.     Two  senator*.  1 
Valerius,  called  on  the  pwtple  in  tk 
against  the  tyrant,  who  wa<i  thn 
convoke  the  senate.     At  the  same 
nins,  Icilius,  and  Kumitorins  appei 
geance  to  the  army  in  tlieir  camps,  i 
their  leading,  inarched  upon  Ron 
cemvirs  resigned,.  an«l  the  licnate 
restoration  of  the  consuls  and 
their  stead.     Appius  was  put  in  p 
there;  according  to  Livy  by  snicHiv 
ing  to  DionysiuAof  HaliearnaasDSi  h 
gled  by  the  order  of  the  triboa 
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his  tool,  was  banbhecl,  and  the  other 

•  dioae  a  Tolimtary  exile,  with  the  ez- 

^pioa,  who  oommitted  saioide. 

i^WSf  MATTHLia,  called  Aamua,  or  the 

e      "icMong«r(2>gr  WandAeeker  Bote\ 

ti      D     L  oonneotion  with  the  period- 

,  a  popular  German  writer, 

uu  Aug.  15, 1748,  died  at  Ham- 

il,  AOAw.    Hia  poems  were  originally 

uiaoea  which  appeared  from  time  to 

>iiBperiodicala.    These  he  collected 

■aosequent  years,  and  gave  to  the 

the  title  oiAmnui  Omnia  sua  as- 

mm  (last  edition,   Hamburg,  1844). 

[  oia  aongs  have  been  set  to  music  by 

»      XMiera,  and  have  become  incorpo- 

i^e  national  melodies.     The  most 

w  them  is  the  soDg  on  Rhine  wine 

uMied).    In  the  latter  part  of  his  life 

I  became  a  oonvert  to  religious  mysti- 

ffii  biography  has  been  written  by  W. 

andpublished  in  Gk>tha in  1857. 

^luS  KEBO,  a  Roman  general,  con- 

0.  207,  who  inflicted  a  blow  on  the 

which  contributed  not  a  little  to 

Mj  victorious  in  the2dPunio 

wBh  ui  uac  south  of  Italy  contend- 

laonibal,  when  Hasdmbal,  after  cross- 

ji     .  was  advancing  from  the  north  to 

»  of  his  brother,  plated  at  having 

u/er  so  many  difficulties,  and  at  being 

of  accomplishing  the  great  object  of 

ioo.  Hasdrubal,  unconscious  4>f  dan- 

3  to  Hannibal  to  announce 

Auose  messengers  fell  into  the 

I  Romans,  and  were  brought  into 

0  of  the  consul,  who  learned  from 
x>  his  questions,  and  from  the  de- 

■  wiuch  had  been  taken  from  them,  how 

was  the  danger  that  hung  over  his 

himself.    On  the  very  day  in  which 

of  Hasdrubal  were  seized,  the 

U19  legions  were  marching  north- 

riv       i  junction  with  the  army  of  Liv- 

I  to  wver whelm  the  Carthaginian,  with 

1  ength  of  the  two  armies.    Has- 
II     ,  during  his  advance  toward 

,  wttS  led  by  treacherous  guides  into 

•te  and  rugged  region  on  the  banks  of 

.  where  neither  his  cavalry  nor 

I  V     d  act,  and  where  his  army  was 

ne       snd  himself  slain  by  the  forces  of 

u    After  this  victory,  which  may  be 

d  saved  Rome,  Claudius  Nero  returned 

m      .  with  the  head  of  Hasdrubal  which 

rbu  u>  be  thrown  before  the  posts  of  Han- 

in  evidence  of  the  disaster  that  had 

•  oefSillen  his  brother,  his  country,  and 

The  Quid  debeoA,  0  Roma^  Nenmihui 

oe  was  written  in  honor  of  Claudius. 

DDIUS  TIBERIUS  NERO,  the  father  of 

r  Tiberius,  was  a  descendant  of  the 

.    He  served  under  Julius  C»sar,  and 

Mied  the  fleet  which  defeated  that  of 

it  the  Canopic  mouth  of  the  Nile.  He  was 

mtifex  in  place  of  P.  Cornelius  Scipio* 


On  the  murder  of  Ofssar,  he  was  so  fearful  of 
sharing  hia  £ite  that  he  even  woposed  that  hia 
assaaaina  should  be  rewarded.  When  the  trium- 
virs quanrelledhe  fled  to  Femnai  where  his  eldest 
son  Tiberiufl^  the  future  emperor,  was  bom;  and 
-when  Penuoa  auirendered  to  the  Octaviaiu,  ho 
esci4[>ed  with  his  wife  and  child  to  Neiwoli^ 
whence  he  passed  over  to  Sicily  to  Sextns  rom- 
pjnus.  Meeting  with  a  cool  reception  firom 
Pompeius,  he  soon  departed  frt>m  Sicily  for 
Aohaia,  where  Mark  Antony  was  then  sojourn- 
ing. On  the  reconciliation  of  Antony  and 
Octavian  he  returned  to  Rome.  His  wife 
livia  was  much  vounger  than  himself  and 
exceedingly  beautiniL  Octavian  aaw  her,  be- 
came deM>ly  enamored  of  her,  and.  thinldng 
that  all  things  in  Rome  were  alreaay  his.  in- 
stantly demanded  her  surrender  from  her  hus- 
band. Olandius  dared  not  refuse  tiie  demand, 
gave  up  hia  wife  as  a  fiAther  would  his  daugh- 
ter, and,  when  the  ceremony  was  over,  sat  down 
to  the  nuptial  feast  with  as  much  outward  un- 
concern as  any  ordmary  guest.  Clau^us  died 
soon  after,  leaving  Octavian  the  guardian  of  hia 
two  sons. 

CLAUSEL^  Bkbtbavd,  count,  marshal  of 
France,  bom  at  Mlrepoix,  Dec.  12, 1772,  died 
at  Secourriou,  April  21, 1842.  He  served  as  a 
captdn  in  the  national  legion  of  the  Pyr^^ea^ 
and  distingoished  himself  in  the  war  againra 
Spain.  In  1798  he  was  appointed  chief  of  the 
staff  to  Gen.  Grouchy;  served  in  the  so-called 
^  army  of  England^'^  assembling  on  the  shores  of 
the  British  ohann^  and  then  was  sent  to  Italy  in 
a  diplon^atic  capacity.  He  succeeded  in  obtain- 
ing the  ren^nation  of  Oharlea  Emanuel  IV., 
kinff  of  Sardmia,  and  accomplished  his  mission 
with  such  forbearance  and  courte^  that  the 
dethroned  prince^  as  a  token  of  his  gratitude, 
presented  him  with  a  masterpiece  of  Gerard 
I)ouw,valuedat  $200,000;  Clausal  accepted, but 
only  to  ofler  it  to  the  gallery  of  the  Louvre.  In 
1801  he  waa  sent  to  St.  Domingo  with  Gen. 
Leclerc ;  he  served  afterward  in  Holland  and 
Italy,  and  oodperated  in  the  conquest  of  Aus- 
tria, by  taking  possession  of  the  illyrian  prov- 
inces in  July,  1809.  Being  ordered  to  Spain, 
he  greatly  distinguished  himself  in  the  battle  of 
Salamanca,  July  28, 1812.  The  French  army 
would  have  been  entirely  destroyed  if  it  had 
not  been  for  Clansel,  who,  becoming  commander- 
in-chief  in  place  of  Marmont,  who  had  been 
disabled,  ef^ted  a  skilful  retreat  behind  the 
Tonnes.  In  1818,  on  the  defeat  of  King  Joseph 
at  Yittoria,  he  succeeded  in  impeding  the  pro- 
gress of  the  English,  and  thus  gave  Marahal 
Soult  time  to  protect  the  frontiers  of  France. 
After  the  abdication  of  Napoleon  at  Fontaine- 
bleau,  advances  were  made  to  him  by  the  Bour- 
bons ;  but  on  the  return  of  the  emperor  frx>m 
Elba  he  was  among  the  first  to  join  him,  and 
received  from  him  the  command  of  the  army 
of  the  western  Pyr6n^.  He  forced  the  duch- 
ess d*Angonl6me  to  evacuate  Bordeaux,  and 
was,  after  the  restoration,  sentenced  to  death 
by  a  court  martial,  Sept.  11, 1816,  but  succeed- 
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od  5n  escaping  to  tho  United  States,  where  ho 
resided  for  Mjvcral  ycftrs.  An  amnesty  having 
been  granted  to  him  in  1820,  he  returned  to 
France,  and  in  1827  was  elected  to  the  cham- 
ber of  depiiticH.  After  tho  revolution  of  1h30, 
ho  rcceivc'<l  tho  command  of  tho  French  army 
in  Al;a*ria,  wliich  ho  held  for  a  few  months 
only.  Made  mrirslial  of  France  in  1832,  ho  was 
Bont  back  to  Africa  in  1835  with  tho  title  of 
governor-general  of  Algeria;  hut  an  unfortunate 
expe<lition  against  Constantino  was  seized  upon 
as  a  pretext  against  him.  In  vain  he  attempted 
to  show  that  his  ill  success  had  been  caused  by 
tho  scantiness  of  his  resources.  Ho  was  re- 
call, but  on  visiting  Algeria  in  1838  and  1839, 
ho  was  welcome<l  with  enthusiastic  marks  of 
esteem  by  tho  colonists. 

CLAl'SENRUm;.    See  KLAusExnmo. 

CLAUSS,  Wii.iiELMiNK,  a  pianist,  bom  in 
Prague,  Bohemia,  Dec.  13,  1834,  made  her  first 
public  apiKjarance  in  1849,  and  has  been  favor- 
ably received  in  I)res<len,  I-cipsic,  Berlin,  Eng- 
land, and  France.  She  has  contributed  much  to 
po]>ul arize  Beethoven,  Mozart,  and  other  classic 
Gennan  comi)osers.  Her  influence  in  this  re- 
spect is  especially  great  in  Paris,  where  she  has 
resitle<l  since  May,  1855,  when  she  married  M. 
Frederic  Szarvady,  lato  secretary  of  tho  Hun- 
garian embassy. 

CLAl-STHAL,  a  mining  district  and  town 
of  Hanover ;  j»op.  of  tho  former  82,813,  and  of 
tho  latter  9,200.  The  town  is  situated  on  the 
Zellerbach,  26  m.  N.  E.  of  Gottingen.  It 
stands  in  a  bleak  district,  on  tho  top  and  slopes 
of  a  hill,  about  1.800  feet  above  the  sea.  It  is 
regularly  laid  out,  having  been  frequently  burn- 
ed down  and  rebuilt,  but  the  houses  are  gen- 
erally of  wood.  It  contains  a  mining  school, 
with  a  good  collection  of  models  of  mines 
and  mincnds,  a  mint  at  which  14,000  silver 
dollars  are  coined  weekly,  and  over  600  gold 
ducats  yearly,  and  lias  also  a  church,  court 
house,  and  gymnasium.  One  of  the  mines 
reaches  500  feet  below  the  level  of  the  Baltic, 
and  is  drained  by  a  tunnel  cut  through  tho 
mountain  to  a  distance  of  6  m.  Tho  machinery 
of  tho  mines  is  worked  by  water  power,  and 
every  stream  in  the  vicinity  is  carefully  appro- 
priated to  this  purj)ose;  the  various  canals, 
which  extend  from  mill  to  mill  throughout  tho 
mines,  have  an  aggregate  length  of  125  miles. 
Theso  mines  have  been  worked  since  tho  11th 
century. 

CLAVABIl^,  a  donative  received  by  Ro- 
man soldiers,  for  tho  purpose  of  providing  tlrom- 
Fclvcs  with  a  kind  of  sharp-pointed  shoe  nails, 
that  they  might  havo  a  firmer  footing  on  tho 
ground.  Utider  tho  later  emperors,  tho  clava- 
rium  became  a  frequent  pretence  for  demanding 
largesses. 

CLAVES  IXSUL.^,  or  House  of  Keys,  in 
the  isle  of  Man,  a  self-perpetuating  body,  con- 
sisting of  24  i>rincipal  landed  proprietors,  who 
are  reckoned  representatives  of  tho  people,  and 
who  possess  concurrent  legislative  authoritv  and 
appellate  jarisdiction  at  common  law.    *rhej 


may  be  aisembled  by  the  gorenioi 
who  is  iqipointed  by  the  crown ; 
of  13  memberB  gives  validity  to  tbcir 
and  from  their  Judicial  decision       r 
appeal  but  to  the  sorereign  in  connoL 

CLAVICHORD,  or  Claris  • 

keyed  instrument,  now  out  of         u 
of  a  spinet.  Tho  strings,  being  ]•;     u 
with  cloth,  emitted  a  ioft^  tiw«ci  %um 
it  was  sometimes  called  the  dumb  ■ 

CLAVICLE  (1-ttt.  elarieuIvM,  fr 
key),  the  collar  bone,  resembling  in  ; 
Italic  letter  /.    It  articulates  with  thi 
or  breast  bone,  at  the  root  of  the  i 
with  tho  acromion  pn>cess  of  the  scj 
shoulder.    Tho  sternal  extremity  ta 
triangular,  with  a  surface  for  articnla 
the  sternum ;  the  humeral  extremity  i 
spongy,  with  an  articular  face  for  the 
proceRS  of  the  scapula.     The  sternal  | 
anteriorly,  andthchomeral  J  concave  a 
Tho  clavicle,  beside  giving  strength  to  \ 
shoulder,  serves  to  prevent  it  from  < 
much  forward.    It  also  protects  impoi 
sols  lying  behind  it.   Being  lc»cated  id 
beneath  the  skin,  it  forms  a  sort  of  riu 
is  very  marked  in  persons  who  are  ▼ 
In  tho  male,  tho  clavicles  are  shor 
and  more  curved  tlian  in  the  fvuii 

CLAVIKRE,  £tienne,  a  banker  ol 
bom  Jan.  27, 1736,  established  himseH 
where  he  became  acquainted  with 
Brissot,  and  other  lea^lers  of  the  rr 
party.    He  was  appointe<l  minister  v 
in  Marcli,  1792.    As  an  opponent  o 
tremo  measures  of  Robespierre,  he  w** 
June  2,  1798,  and  to  escape  the  g 
stal)bed  himself  to  death  on  Dec.  8, 
poisoned  herself  2  days  afterward,    j 
extensively  on  financial  subjeeti*. 

CLAVIGERO,  Fbanti8ci>  Patmm 
ican  historian,  bom  in  Vera  Craz  tb* 
died  at  Cesena,  in  Italy,  Oct.  1 793. 
years  in  collecting  historical  mate 
and  acquiring  the  native  Kingua^r^:*.    . 
suppression  of  the  order  of  JesuiU,  of 
was  a  member  CI  767),  he  retin-d  to  Ce 
ho  wrote  a  **  History  of  Mexico  bofotv 
the  Spanish  Conquest "  (1521),  in  Ih 
work  evinces  more    extensive  re«^w 
critical  judgment.    An  English  trt 
was  published  in  1787. 

OLAVIJO,  Rrr  GoyzAiJtz  pk,  en 
ambassadors  of  Henry  HI.  of  Castflet 
lane,  died  in  Madrid'  in  1412,  n'ruto  i 
account  of  the  wholo  embar^y,  its  i 
and  its  results.     It  w.is  first  pnbl       ( 
by  Argote  do  Molina,  the  antiquary  m' 
of  Philip  II.,  nnder  tho  title  of  Vidm 
Ttimfrlan^  or  **  Life  of  the  Great  T 
though  it  contained  pnly  a  diary  of 
sad<»rs,  beginning  in  May,  1403,"  wl 
barked  at  Puerto  Santa  Maria.  n<      u 
ending  in  March,  14O0,  when  they  wdd 
on  their  return.    A  new  and  excel 
appeared  in  Madrid  in  178S.    lUiw 
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teresting  descriptions  of  Oonstantinople, 
nd.  Teheran,  and  of  Samorcand,  whore 
%        on  were  somptuously  entertained 

ruuio.  CSlavilo,  on  his  return  to  Madrid, 
reived  with  distinction  by  the  king,  was 
ihe  witnesses  of  the  king^s  will,  and  was 
a  the  convent  of  St  Francis.  A  life  of 
is  to  be  found  in  voL  iv.  of  Eija  de 
\  &c.  (Madrid,  1789). 
VIJO  Y  FAXARDO,  Josi,  a  Spaniard, 
bont  1730,  in  the  Canary  islands,  died  in 
in  1806,  was  favorably  known  as  a  writer, 
^eshis  notoriety  mainly  to  his  duel  with 

shais^  who  challenged  him  because 
uAd  broken  his  promise  to  marry  one  of 
era  to  whom  ho  had  paid  his  addresses, 
influence  of  Beaumarchais  he  lost  the 
f  keeper  of  the  archives,  which  be  had 
I  Madrid ;  but  a  few  years  later  he  was 
ted  editor  of  the  official  paper,  Mereurio 
,  and  also  officiated  for  some  time  as 

VI  a  theatre.    He  furnished  a  Spanish 

in  of  BntTon's  **  Natural  History,"  for 
ud  was  rewarded  by  being  appointed  as- 
Erector  of  the  museum  of  natural  his- 
Ibdrid.  His  adventure  with  Beaumar- 
rister  has  beun  dramatized  by  several 
ind  most  successfully  by  Goethe,  who 
wvever,  his  text  from  the  unfavorable 
in  witty  Frenchman's  memoirs,  while 
»aid  to  have  been  a  worthy  and  ac- 

M  gentleman. 
.vIUS,  CHBisTOpn,  a  German  mathema- 
bocn  at  Bamberg  in  1537,  died  in  1612, 
Bd  as  professor  in  Rome,  and  was  em- 
{a  the  rectification  of  the  calendar  under 
fregory.  His  principal  works  are  CaUn- 
mi  Oregoriani  Eivlicatio  (Rome,  1605, 
Icmmtntare  uher  den  EuklideA,  includ- 
biB  Opera  Mathematica  (Mentz,   1612, 

VUS,  a  band  or  stripe  of  purple  on  the 
)f  ancient  Roman  senators  and  knights. 
)f  two  fashions,  one  broad  and  the  other 
.  the  former  being  a  distinctive  badge  of 
torial  order,  the  latter  of  the  eques- 
la  the  time  of  the  emperors,  those  sons 
tors  and  knights  who  were  preparing 
tl  office  were  permitted  to  assume  the 
tripe. 
VuS  ANNALTS,  or  yearly  nail,  refers 

V  Roman  method  of  registering  time 

of  nails.  When  letters  had  scarcely 
uo  into  use,  it  was  tlie  custom,  derived 
Tuscan  usage,  for  the  highest  magistrate 

on  the  ides  of  September,  to  drive  a 
\»  the  wall  of  the  temple  of  Jupiter 
8  Maxim  us. 

XTON,  -iVLEXANDKR,  a  commodore  in  the 
ftvy,  a  native  of  Maryland,  born  about 

jred  the  navy  as  midshipman  in  June, 
^promoted  to  a  lieutenancy  in  Jan.  1818, 
ved  in  the  sloop  of  war  Wasp  in  her 
rith  the  British  sloop  of  war  Frolic,  on 
,  1812.  (See  Jones,  Jacob.)  He  was 
)d  to  the  rank  of  master  commandant  in 


Haroh,  1820,  and  to  that  of  captain  in  1881, 
performing  much  active  service  in  both  grades. 
He  died  on  March  7,  1841,  at  Taloimuana, 
Chili,  while  in  command  of  the  squadron  in  the 
Pacific  ocean. 

CLAY.  Along  the  banks  of  most  rivers,  and 
at  the  bottoms  of  ponds,  lakes,  and  of  the 
ocean,  a  fine  sediment  is  constantly  accumula- 
ting, which  forms  beds  of  a  tough  plastic  sab- 
stance  easily  moulded  into  any  form,  which  it 
retains  when  dry.  This  substance,  caSLe^  day. 
mixes  easily  with  water  in  all  proiK>rtion8,  ana 
when  diffiised  throngh  a  large  body  of  it  sub- 
sides very  slowly.  When  the  high  banks  of 
this  material  along  the  north  shore  of  Lake 
Erie  are  washed  bv  the  waves,  the  waters  are 
discolored  with  it  for  miles  out  into  the  lake. 
As  the  sediment  accumulates  in  any  place, 
though  at  first  apparentlv  of  a  tough,  doughy, 
homogeneous  msss,  it  is  found  to  assume  a  flaky 
structure,  dividing  into  thin  leaves,  which  are 
its  lines  of  stratification,  and  are  retdned  as 
such  when  it  is  converted  into  more  solid  ma- 
terial, as  into  the  clay  slate  (roofing  slate)  of 
the  older  geological  formations.  In  all  past 
periods,  so  rar  as  we  can  trace  geological  ope- 
rations, deposits  of  day  appear  to  have  been 
produced  as  they  now  are,  from  the  wash  of 
existing  rock  formations.  The  oldest  granites 
contain  in  their  feldspar  and  quartz  its  material 
elements,  and  the  date  of  the  andent  metamor- 
phio  slates  derived  from  these  is  lost  in  tiie  ob- 
scurity of  the  most  remote  epochs.  The  same 
granites  have  continued  to  yield  the  materials 
for  new  clay  beds,  and  the  slates  and  shales 
produced  fh)m  them  in  all  the  geological  for- 
mations still  furnish  this  substance  to  be  again 
moulded  into  a  repeti  tion  of  these  forms.  Ck»m- 
ing  from  such  varied  sources,  and  intermixed 
as  its  ingredients  are  in  the  transport  of  river 
currents,  it  is  strange  that  it  should  approach 
to  any  uniformity  of  composition.  That  it  does 
so  is  evident  from  its  presenting  the  same  gen- 
eral physical  features,  by  which  it  is  distin- 
guished in  all  parts  of  the  world ;  but  that  this 
composition  is  not  exact  is  also  evident  from 
its  numerous  varieties,  no  less  than  167  being 
described  by  Brongniart  in  his  TraitS  d€t 
arts  eiramiques  (nt  des  poteries.  The  purest 
kinds  of  clay  are  those  which  are  derived  di- 
rectly from  the  decomposition  of  the  granltio 
rocks,  which  may  be  considered  the  original 
source  of  the  clays.  These  rocks  are  prind- 
pally  composed  of  the  3  minerals,  quartz,  feld- 
spar, and  mica ;  and  though  in  some  localities 
they  are  the  most  imperishable  of  all  rocks,  in 
others,  from  some  unexplained  cause,  they  are 
subject  to  decompose,  not  merely  where  expos- 
ed to  the  immediate  action  of  the  weather,  but 
to  the  depth  of  100  feet  or  more  below  the  sur- 
face. The  whole  mass  may  retain  its  appear- 
ance of  solidity,  and  its  minerals  their  distinctive 
form,  when  it  is  all  so  soft  as  to  be  excavated 
with  a  pick,  and  the  disintegrated  quartz  may 
be  extract  with  a  knife-blade  from  the  soft 
feldspar.    As  the  surface  waters  flow  over  such 
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materials  thoj  convey  them  m  port  away,  some 
mecboiiioally  Buspciidcd  aiid  some  in  solution. 
The  feldspar,  from  which  the  aluminu,  tlie  prin- 
cipal cleuieut  in  clay,  is  wholly  derived,  is  a 
silicate  4)f  alumina  united  with  a  silicate  of  some 
base,  which  may  be  cither  i)Otash,  soda,  lime, 
or  magnesia,  and  a  portion  of  tlie  alumina  may 
•  be  replaced  with  an  equivalent  proportion  of 
oxide  of  iron.  These  ingredients,  in  the  dccom- 
|K>sition  of  the  mineral,  react  upon  each  other, 
and  numerous  compounds  ore  produced.  Silica 
combined  with  alumina,  and  holding  a  definite 
proportion  of  water,  is  deposited,  and  consti- 
tutes the  purest  form  of  clay,  or  kaolin.  AVhen 
separated  from  the  an  combined  silica  and  un- 
decomiKised  feldspar  that  may  bo  present,  the 
plastic  portion  consists  of  alumina  44.5,  silica 
40.0,  and  water  15.5,  and  is  represented  by 
the  formula  Al,  0„  Si  0,+2II0.  Tlie  water, 
from  the  difficult  solubility  of  the  compound  in 
acids,  does  not  appear  to  bo  chemicoJly  com- 
bined to  form  a  hydrous  silicate  of  alumina. 
But  this  simple  compound  of  1  atom  of  alumina 
and  1  of  silica  with  2  of  water  is  not  met  with 
unmixed  with  other  ingredients  which  modify 
the  properties  of  pure  clay.  Iron  almost  al- 
ways manifests  its  presence^  when  the  clay  b 
burned,  by  the  red  color  of  its  peroxide.  Car- 
bonates of  lime  and  magnesia  are  detected  by 
tlieir  eflfervescence  with  acids,  and  their  render- 
ing the  substance  fusible,  an  etTect  also  pro- 
duced by  the  salts  of  potash  and  soda  derived 
from  the  feldspar.  Mica  in  a  fine  state  of  di- 
vision and  some  other  minerals  may  also  bo 
present.  As  clay  beds  in  the  process  of  accu- 
mulation are  otlen  the  habitats  of  ^eUfish,  and 
may  constitute  a  soil  covered  with  a  vegetable 
growth,  organic  matters  are  also  often  found  in 
it.  According  to  its  jmrity  it  is  infusible,  and 
retains  its  color  unclianged  when  burned.  In  a 
dry  state  it  adheres  to  the  tongue,  is  very  ab- 
sorbent of  water,  and  i>ossesses  a  peculiar  odor 
called  argillaceous.  Clay,  being  gradually  heat- 
ed, parts  with  its  water  and  diminishes  in  bulk 
without  cracking.  Heated  to  redness,  it  forms 
a  sohd  mass,  which  retains  its  form  even  if 
placed  when  cool  in  water  and  allowed  to  ab- 
sorb this  into  its  i}ores.  Free  from  foreign 
substances,  it  bears  the  most  intense  furnace 
heat  without  melting,  and  is  Iience  well  suited 
for4he  manufacture  of  crucibles  and  tire  brick. 
When  impure,  it  may  melt  at  a  high  heat  and 
form  a  glaze.  Substances  are  mixed  with  it  to 
produce  this  effect,  as  in  tlie  manufacture  of 
porcelain.  In  the  manufacture  of  brick  and 
other  objects,  it  is  temi>ered  witli  sand  in  order 
to  counteract  its  tendency  to  shrink. — The  most 
important  varieties  of  chiy  are  those  used  for 
the  manufacture  of  porcelain,  and  called  China 
cla}',  or  kaolin;  jiotters'  clay,  for  the  manu- 
facture of  earthenware;  common  clay,  for  the 
manufacture  of  brick ;  fire  clay,  for  tire  brick 
and  crucibles ;  i)ipe  clay ;  and  a  clay  used  in 
Europe  for  making  light,  porous  bricks,  which 
iloat  u]>on  water.  Kaolin,  the  composition  of 
which  has  already  been  given,  was  originally 


known  as  a  Ohineae  daj,  and  wm  ■> 
fVom  "the  Gbineae  wora   iao-lM 


high  ridge,  the  name  of  a  hill  near  Janckao  Fa, 
where  this  mineral  is  obtained"*  (Dna't  *-lli&- 
eralogy'*).    It  baa  been  oaed  from  noMte  m- 
riods  by  the  Chinese,  and  in  Japan  alio  ii  Lu 
long  been  found  and  employed  ibr  tht  mbm 
purposes  as  in  China.    To  temper  the  d^.  ii  ■ 
mixed  with  petnnse,  which  ia  a  qnaru  aadicU- 
spar  rock,  in  which  the  former  mineral  larpif 
predominates.    A  similar  clay  is  met  vith  uv 
Meissen  in  Saxony,  of  which  the  Dicadea  chioft 
is  manufactured.    It  is  also  worked  near  ?Mm 
in  Bavaria,  near  Limojies  in  Franocsaj  « 
other  places  on  the  contmenL    In  En^aaditii 
found  in  Devonshire,  and  at  St  Aostlein  Con- 
wall.    The  stage  road  from  Plymouth  to  Tm 
passes  over  the  granitic  hUla,  npon  tbead«rf 
which  are  seen  the  great  catcb-pooh,  or  vtt, 
in  which  the  wash  of  the  decomposed  roduir 
collected  and  allowed  to  settle,  passing  finoa  om 
into  another.    The  fine  sediiinent  Idt  dry  If 
drawing  off  the  water  is  taken  oat  of  thoiea 
blocks  and  exposed  to  the  weather  for  s  kw 
months,  when  it  is  crushed  and  packed  in  cab 
to  be  sent  to  the  Staffordshire  potteries   It  i' 
tlicn  an  impalpable  white  powder,  cooiiati^of 
CO  parts  of  alumina  and  20  of  sihca.    It  ds- 
plays  so  perfectly  the  peculiar  scnsitivenca  \l 
clay  to  imDrcssions,  that  if  stamped  with  s  mS, 
then  driea,  and  all  traces  of  the  imprtflia 
pared  away,  this  will  again  appear  on  ItAat^ 
the  lump.    Such  clays  may  be  obtaiaed  is  Aa 
country,  an  excellent  material  being  fanadB 
the  graphic  granite  of  Bmnswick,  Msini^  mi 
also  at  Iladdiun,  Connecticut    At  each  pbcik 
is  a  coarse  mixture  of  very  pure  aoarts  fli 
feldspar.    At  the  hitter  locality  it  huof  hH 
been  quarried  to  be  broken  up  and  coavatil 
into  kaolin  for  the  white  ware  pottery  at  Vi- 
liamsburg,  opposite  Xew  York  city.    It  b  pn^ 
able  that  many  other  sources  of  it  wiUbefr^ 
covered. — ^Potters'  clay  is  a  fusible  quEQ; 
usually  containing  some  oxide  of  iron  and  at' 
bonate  of  lime,  the  latter  ingi^ient  somttiaH 
causing  it  to  effervesce  slightly  with  addik  tai 
the  former  giving  it  after  buminir  a  red  ^r  tiS- 
low  color.    It  is  of  no  regular  o       ofi 
some  qualities  called  by  this        jc  i     j  ■■ 
be  regarded  as  brick  clay,     xa  'SkW  . 
near  Woodbridge,  and  also  at  South  A 
beds  of  clay  are  worked  to  great  extent  £■ 
manufacture  of  stone  ware,  which  also  i 
an  excellent  material  for  fire  brick.   Simi 
I>osit8  also  compose  tlie  banks  of  the  D 
river  between   Borden  town  and   Bo 
They  all  belong  to  the  series  of  npper  s^w 
rocks,  underlying  the  green  sand  bed&^     r 
mon  brick  clay  is  usually  obtained  fr 
deposits.    The  color  of  the  brick  t 
the  quantity  of  oxide  of  iron  in  t 
beds  found  in  Wisconsin,  Liaas 

are  so  free  from  this  coloiii      *"     bt. 
bricks  are  of  a  straw  color.  - 

esteemed  as  to  be  transported  u 
to  New  York  dty. — Fin  tibj  im 
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the  most  |Mui  firom  the  ooal  fomiA* 

u  ooiffbedy  with  very  rare  exoepticma, 

i  stratom  of  blaiah  gray  cky,  which 

n  the  adidi^  of  atrootare  of  atone, 

bibiind  to  be  easily  cut  with  a  knife. 

ecmtalna  aome  carbonaceous  matter 

aeama  and  givins  them  a  black  color, 

omida  with  the  rossil  stigmaria  roots. 

I  aU  converted  into  the  same  material 

t  of  the  beds.    When  ground  to  pow- 

1^  and  mixed  with  quartz  sano,  ob- 

.  tiie       dstone  beds  of  the  same 

on  an  excellent  quality  of  fire 

J      L-bnmed  brick  also  broken  up 

A  wfxiM  the  day  improves  its  quality, 

o  retain  better  its  shape  after  mould- 

a  mixture  is  well  adapted  for  the 

of  crucibles.     The  following  are 

in  a  number  of  the  best  foreign  fire 

if  Gros  Almerode  being  the  material 

the  famous  Hessian  crucibles  are 

the  addition  of  an  equal  weight  of 

irbridge  day  is  the  well  uiown 

uiv  fire  brick  of  this  name. 
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beds  of  the  coal  formation  are  exten- 
e  use  of  at  Newcastle  for  the  manu- 
larse  gas  retorts  as  well  as  of  fire 
I  )er  of  different  qualities  of  clay 

,  wi  vi  which  are  from  beds  overlaid 
md  worked  with  it.  Dr.  Ridiardson 
lioDowing  analyses  of  these  varieties : 
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19  a  pure  variety  of  potters'  clay,  the 
J     ti  is  found  at  Poole  in  Dorsetshire, 

in  the  isle  of  Purbeck.  It  is  in- 
ub  softened  in  baking,  so  that  the 
D8  iu»y  be  bent  while  hot — ^A  very 
loality  of  clay  was  long  ago  known  in 
irhich  produced  bricks  so  light  and 
hat'  they  floated  upon  water.  (See 
The  day  was  found  m  Spain,  and  cen- 
;  r«rd  in  Tuscany.  Its  composition 
per  cent,  magnesia  17,  alumina 

4.  The  bricks  were  remarkably 
and  poor  conductors  of  heat 

Me  heM  in  the  hand  by  one  end 
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while  the  other  was  red  hot.  COagr  of  rimUar 
propertieB  was  afterward  met  with  in  central 
France,  which  when  mixed  with  ^  its  weight 
of  ordinaiy  day  produced  brioka  ox  thia  duuv 
acter.  When  iuomitted  by  Ehrenberg  to  mi- 
oroeoopio  examination,  these  daya  were  found 
:to  oonsist  of  the  shelly  coverings  of  infosoria. 
Such  ooUeotiona  of  these  miorosoopio  silioioaa 
sheUa  forming  beds  of  day  are  not  uncommon 
in  thia  country,  particularly  at  the  bottcnn  of 
peatbogs;  and  it  ia  highly  probaUe  they  mig^ 
be  in  many  places  turned  to  naefbl  aooonnt. 
Ehrenberg,  knowinff  that  the  day  nndor  Berlin 
was  composed  of  these  organie  remains,  oon- 
dnded  it  waa  adapted  to  th£s  use,  which  proved 
tobetheoaae.  In  the  banks  of  the  river  Spree 
it  is  found  somethnea  100  f^t  thidc,  of  a  ligjit 
gray  color,  and  ahnost  entirdy  made  up  of 
these  little  sheila,  of  which  it  takes  no  leaa 
than  9  to  equal  thediameter  of  ahuman  hair.— 
Beside  its  use  fivr  brick,  tiles,  and  earthenware, 
day  is  applied  to  several  other  purpoees,  as  for 
the  manufacture  of  mosaic  tessersd,  buttons, 
and  artificial  gema ;  for  the  manufacture  ctf 
alum;  for  danu^riogmgar  by  the  proceas  called 
claying;  for  prodndng  a  glaze  upon  paper- 
hangings  ;  for  the  conatraotiMi  of  adobe  housea; 
and  for  the  fhlling  or  scouring  of  woollen  dotha. 
The  day  used  lor  this  last  purpoae  ia  called 
fullers'  earth.  It  ia  of  an  imctnoua,  aolt,  and 
dull  oualityy  and  ia  distinguiahedfhmi  other  daya 
by  Ming  to  piecea  in  water  with  a  eradding 
noise,  instead  of  forming  a  paste  as  other  daya 
do.  Applied  to  doth,  it  absorba  the  oil  and 
greasy  mattera.  Its  use  haa  lor  aome  time  been 
gradually  giving  way  to  that  of  soap. 

GLAT,  the  name  of  counties  in  several  of 
the  United  States.  I.  A  S.E.  co.  of  £y.;  area 
eetunated  at  870  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1860,^5,421,  of 
whom  515  were  slaves.  The  surface  ia  moun- 
tainous, and  ia  intersected  by  the  S.  fork  of 
Kentucky  river.  Ooal  and  iron  are  theprin* 
dpal  minerals ;  the  manu&cture  of  sdt  is  car* 
ried  <m  to  a  great  extent,  and  tiie  forests  are 
large  and  numerous.  Productiona  in  1860, 
214,6^:9  bushds  of  com,  15,694  of  oats,  10,419 
lbs.  of  wool,  and  8,621  of  fiax.  There  were 
10  churches,  and  800  pupils  attending  public 
schools.  The  county  was  organixed  in  1806, 
and  named  in  honor  of  Qen.  Green  Clay,  an 
officer  in  the  war  of  1812.  Capital,  Manchester, 
n.  A  W.  CO.  of  Ind.,  area  860  sq.  m.,  drained 
by  Eel  river,  and  containing  beds  of  coal  and 
iron  ore ;  pop.  in  1850,  7,944.  It  has  a  levd 
surface  and  a  generally  productive  soiL  la 
1850  the  harvest  amounted  to  867,882  bushels 
of  com,  83,089  of  wheat,  89,210  of  oata,  and 
2,003  tons  of  bay.  In  addition  to  these  pro- 
ductions, the  county  exports  catUe,  horses,  and 
swine.  The  Wabadi  and  Erie  canal  and  a  railr 
road  from  Terre  Haute  to  Indianapolis  pass 
through  it  Orffaniaedinl825.  Capitd,  Bowl- 
ing Green,  m.  A  S.  E.  eo.  of  BL,  area  440 
sq.  nu,  watered  by  the  Little  Wabash  river ; 
pop.  in  1855,  7,076.  The  surfiice  is  moderatd^ 
uneven  and  occupied  by  foreata  and  fertile  pna- 
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rles.  In  1850  the  prodnctioDS  were  246,675 
basholfl  of  corn,  88,815  of  oaU,  and  820  tons 
of  hay.  There  were  8  churchefl,  and  480  pupils 
attendinfT  public  schools.  Cnpitiil,  Mnysville. 
IV.  A  W.  CO.  of  Mo.,  area  415  sq.  m.,  bounded 
8.  by  the  Miswuri  river;  i)op.  in  1850,  12,728, 
of  whom  8,500  were  slaves.  Tlio  surface  is 
somewhat  uneven,  and  partly  occupied  by 
forests  of  oak,  black  walnut,  ash,  and  other 
trees.  The  soil  is  fertile,  and  rests  upon  a  basis 
of  sandstone  and  limestone.  In  1850  this 
county  yielded  884,880  bushels  of  com,  50,890 
of  wheat,  112,027  of  oats,  and  1,288^  tons  of 
hemp.  There  were  19  churches,  and  780  pupils 
attending  public  schools.  Cattle,  horses,  and 
swine  are  raised  in  considerable  numbers. 
Capitel,  Liberty.  V.  A  N.  W.  co.  of  Iowa, 
area  about  600  sq.  m.,  drained  by  Lizard  river, 
an  affluent  of  the  Des  Moines,  and  by  the  Little 
Bioux  and  its  branches.  It  has  l>een  recently 
erected,  and  is  not  included  in  the  ceusua  of 
1856. 

CLAY,  Caasifs  M^ncELLrs,  an  American 
anti-slavery  politician,  son  of  (Jen.  Green  Clay, 
bom  in  Madison  co.,  Ky.,  Oct.  19,  1810.  After 
sttdying  In  Transylvania  university,  at  Lexing- 
ton, Ky.,  lie  entered  the  junior  class  of  Yale 
college,  where  he  was  graduate<l  in  1832, 
and  returned  to  Kentucky.  lie  devoted  him« 
self  to  the  law,  and  in  1885  was  elected  to 
the  state  legislature.  Defeated  the  next  year 
on  account  of  his  advocacy  of  internal  im- 
provements, he  was  triumphantly  reelected  in 
1887.  In  1889  he  was  a  member  of  the  na- 
tional whig  convention  at  Ilarrisburg  which 
nominated  William  Henry  Harrison  for  presi- 
dent. Removing  to  Lexington,  he  was  elected 
to  the  legislature  from  Fayette  co.  in  1840,  but 
was  defeated  in  1841,  after  an  exciting  canvass, 
by  reason  of  his  opinions  on  the  slavery  ques- 
tion. The  improved  jury  system  and  the  com- 
mon school  system  of  Kentucky  are  in  largo 
measure  due  to  his  efforts  while  in  the  legisla- 
ture. He  denounced  the  scheme  of  Texan 
annexation  as  designed  for  tlio  extension  of 
slaverj',  and  in  1844  traversed  the  northern 
states,  addressing  immense  audiences  in  favor 
of  the  whig  presidential  candidate.  On  June 
8,  1845,  he  issued  in  I^xington,  Ky.,  the  first 
number  of  the  **Tme  American,"  a  weekly 
newspaper,  devoted  to  the  overthrow  of  slavery 
in  that  state.  It  aroused  indignant  opposition, 
and  while  he  was  sick,  in  August  following,  his 
press  was  seized  by  a  mob  and  sent  to  Cincin- 
nati.  He  was  threatened  by  public  resolution 
with  assassination,  but  upon'  recovery  from  his 
illness  revived  his  paper,  printing  it  in  Cincin- 
nati and  publishing  it  in  Ix^xington.  Public 
sentiment  came  gradually  to  supiK>rt  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  freedom  of  the  prefs,  and  Mr.  Clay 
was  able  to  keep  an  anti-slavery  journal  in  the 
field,  first  at  Lexington,  and  afterwanl  at  Ix)uis- 
villo.  Up<>n  tlie  declaration  of  war  against 
Mexico  in  1846,  lie  entered  the  senice  as  cap- 
tiun  of  tlie  **  old  infantry,"  a  volunteer  com- 
pany, which  had  already  distingniahed  itself  in 


the  battle  of  Tippecanoe  In  181L  and  vhirki 
now  converted  into  dragoons.  lie  reached  Hun- 
terey  while  it  was  the  head-quartan  of  < 
Taylor,  and  was  detached  from  bit  r 
and  ordered  to  the  van  of  the  army  ai  t-muu. 
Under  command  of  MaJ.  Gaines,  who  i     or. 
dered  to  advance  and  find  the  enemj,  i 
Clay  was  taken  prisoner,  Jan.  S3.  IMT'.  it 
camacion,  over  100  miles  In  advance  of 
main  amiy.    With  71  associates  he  was  raa 
through  Ban  Luis  Potosi  to  the  city  of  Mc 
On  one  occasion,  when  a  part  of  the 
escai)ed,  the  gallant  bearing  and  presentv 
mind  of  Capt.  Clay  saved  the  remundei 
massacre.     Ho  was  exchanged,  and  re 
home  was  presented  br  his  fcllow-cit 
the  antumn  of  1847  with  a  sword  in  huuwv 
his  8er\'ices.    In  1848  ho  vigorously  labored  I 
the  nomination  of  Gen.  Taylor  for  the 
dency  by  the  whig  national  convention 
opposition  to  the  friends  of  Henry  < 
question  of  changing  the  state  constiiuuoa  ■< 
agitated  the  next  year,  and  by  his  inflacMi 
large  ccmvention  of  emancipationists  as 
at  Frankfort.     In  1850  ho  separated  ft       i 
whig  party,  and  presented  Iiinuclf  as  a  caJ 
date  for  govemor  of  Kentucky  on  the  baaic 
a  political  organization   against  slaverr. 
canvassed  the  whole  state  amid  excit 
peril,  and  received  neariy  6.000  vote^, 
feating  the  whig  nominee  for  tlie  firrt  i 
more  than  20  years.     He  has  not  sinci 
been  a  candidate  before  the  i>e<.iple.  ba:  ] 
quently  addressed  political  assemblies  i& 
ent  parts  of  the  country. 

CLAY,  Clbxent  Comer,  a  U.  S.  senatoi 
Alabama,  bom  in  Halifax  co.,  Va.,  Dec  i 
1789.    His  father,  William  Clay,  e"      d  tl 
revolutionary  army  as  a  private  sol     i 
ago  of  16,  and  served  till  the  siegie  of  i  o 
and  surrender  of  Comwallis.     After  the 
of  the  war  he  removed  witli  his  fan      i 
of  the  Alleghanies,  and  settled  in  Grac       i 
Tenn.     Young  Clay  completed  his  edn        ■ 
the  East  Tennessee  universitv  at  Knox^i     . 
studied  law  with  the  late  if  ugh  I«.  Wh^is 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1 800 ;  and  r^B     b 
Huntsville,  Madison  co., Ala. (then  ate 
in  1811,  where  ho  has  since  resided.     II* 
himself  diligently  to  his  profession,  anci 
diately  entered  upon  a  lucrative  prartML 
1813,  when  hostilities  were  commoi!c«.4  b;« 
Creek  Indians,  Mr.  Clay  volunteervd  as  i 
vate  in  a  battalion  mise<1  in  Madisiin  ea, 
was  assigned  the  rank  of  adjutant.     In  Mt 
ho  was  elect e<l  a  member  of  the  territi'i 
cil.    In  1810  ho  was  elected  a  dilcgate  w 
convention  called  to  form  a  constitotioi 
stite  government,  and   was  churmaa  of 
committee  to  report  a  plan  for  a  stale 
tion.     At  the  meeting  of  the  first  le 
of  the  new  state  in  1820,  Mr.  CLiy  wai  « 
one  of  the  circuit   judges;   he  was  tJ 
the  other  judges,  elevated  to  the  ofEoe  a 
ju«»tice,  though  he  was  little  over  80 ' 
and  was  the  youngest  man  on  the  bcj       i 
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«rigne^  and  resamed  his  practioe  at 
In  Id  he  was  sent  to  the  legisla- 
V      nj  chosen  speaker  of 

*  w  .  xu  xoad  he  was  nominated 
1  after  a  somewhat  exciting 

u«vved.  He  was  reelected  in  1881, 
I  la  1888,  and  served  6  years  in  the 

of  congress,  as  a  conspicnoos  ad- 
If         ler  of  the  leading  measures  of 

U0  1     ninistration.     In  1885  he 

od  for  goTemor.  Atthat  time  the 
MuOg  forward  Hugh  L.  White  (Jndge 
fHend  and  law  tntor)  as  an  independ- 
tate  for  the  presidency  was  de yeloped ; 
lay,  notwithstanding  his  friendly  per- 
jomi  with  Judge  White,  t!bok  ground 
of       .  "^an  Bnren.    The  opnosition, 

jaiB      iite  movement  would  so  di- 

3  party  as  to  enable  them  to 

I  cuutrui  of  the  state,  brought  out  as 

a  Mr.  Enoch  Parsons;  but  Judge 

wc     »d  by  a  m^ority  of  over  18,000. 

10  the  expiration  of  his  term  as 

iM  was  elected  to  the  IT.  S.  senate, 

seat  at  the  extra  session  called  by 
V  iin  Buren  in  Sept  1887.    He  served 

le  of  the  extra  session  of  1841,  when 

in  consequence  of  ill  health  in  his 

0  iras  throughout  an  adherent  of  the 
and  usages  of  the  democratic  party, 
;»orter  of  Van  Buren's  administration. 
Ktra  session  of  1841,  he  opposed  the 
rtbe  establishment  of  a  national  banlL 
(       -Tackson^s  administration  he  baa 

>rt  to  recharter  the  old  bank. 

i       .ue  senate  he  has  devoted  himself 

^on  and  the  peaceful  pursuits  of 

steadily  declining  to  accept  public 

r  kind. 

vLXMSST  Ck)icBR,  jr.,  son  of  the  pre- 
d  like  him,  U.  S.  senator  from  Alar 

1  bom  in  Madison  co.  in  that  state  in 
» was  graduated  from  the  law  depart- 
the  university  of  Virginia  in  1889, 
le  profession  farther  with  his  father, 
dmitted  to  the  bar  in  1840.  In  1842 
)eted  to  the  legislature,  and  was  re- 
1844.  In  1846  he  was  elected  Judge 
nty  court,  which  office  he  resigned  in 
Kor.  1858,  he  was  elected  to  the  U.  S. 
1  took  his  seat  in  Dec.  1864.    During 

of  Gen.  Pierce's  presidency.  Judge 

m  warm  advocate  of  the  leading  meas- 

idministation.    His  first  set  speech 

e  of  the  executive  veto  of  tne  in- 

bilL    In  1856  he  delivered   (in 

an  elaborate  speech  in  support  of 

M  and  measures  advocated  by  the 

D  party  in  the  presidential  election  of 

In  Nov.  1857,  he  was  reelected  for  a 

mof  6  years  from  March  4, 1859,  though 

rm  had  not  yet  expired,  and  the  legisla- 

never  before  elected  a  senator  in  ad- 

iBec.  1857,  he  pronounced  a  brief  ora- 

^oeeasion  of  the  death  of  Senator  But- 

i  Carolina,  which,  in  point  of  analysis 


of  character  and  touching  pathos,  was  a  model 
of  eulogistic  eloquence.  In  the  spring  of  1858 
he  delivered  a  carefhl^  prepared  speech  in  favor 
of  the  admission  of  Kansas  under  the  Leoomp- 
ton  constitution.  Later  in  the  session  be  spoke 
in  favor  of  a  bill  repealing  the  bounty  on  vessels 
engaged  in  the  NewfounoUand  fisheries.  Judge 
Olay  is  an  accomplished  dassioal  scholar,  and  a 
laborious  student.  He  seldom  ennges  in  the 
running  debates  of  the  senate.  When  ouite 
young  he  married  Miss  Virginia  Tunsell  of  Tus- 
caloosa. 

OLAT,  Gbebn,  an  American  general,  bom  in 
Powhatan  oo.,  Va.,  Aug.  14^  1757,  died  Oct 
81, 1826.  Prompted  by  the  example  of  Boone's 
adventurous  career  in  Kentucky,  he  migrated  to 
that  district  before  he  was  20  years  of  age.  Ha 
entered  the  office  of  a  surveyor,  whose  deputy 
he  soon  became ;  afterward  he  engaged  in  the 
surveyiuff  business  on  his  own  aooount,  and  by 
locating  lands  laid  the  foundation  of  a  fortune. 
He  was  a  representative  of  the  Kentucky  dis- 
trict in  the  Virginia  legislature ;  was  a  member 
of  the  Virginia  convention  whidi  ratified  the 
federal  constitution  of  1789,  in  favor  of  which 
he  spoke  and  voted;  and  was  a  leading  mem- 
ber of  the  convention  which  formed  the  Ken- 
tucky constitution  in  1799.  He  served  for  m 
long  time  in  both  branches  of  the  state  legisla- 
ture, and  was  speaker  of  the  senate.  In  1818 
he  led  8^000  Kentucky  volunteers  to  the  relief 
of  Gen.  Harrison,  then  besieged  in  Fort  Meigs 
by  the  British.  Gutting  his  way  through  the 
hostile  lines,  this  accession  of  strength  to  the 
fort  forced  the  enemy  to  withdraw.  Gen. 
Harrison  left  hipi  in  command  of  Fort  Meifls, 
which  was  soon  after  unsucceesftilly  attacked  by 
a  large  force  of  British  and  Indians  under  Gen. 
Proctor  and  the  fiimous  chief  Tecumseh.  For 
his  skilful  conduct  of  this  defence,  Gen.  Clay 
received  the  special  thanks  of  Gen.  Harrison. 
At  the  dose  of  the  war  he  retbred  to  his  estate 
in  Kentucky,  and  devoted  the  remainder  of  his 
life  to  agricultural  pursuits. 

CLAY,  H^NRT,  an  American  statesman,  bom 
in  a  rude  rural  district  known  to  its  vidnity  as 
*^the  Slashes,''  in  the  co.  of  Hanover,  not  far 
from  Richmond,  Va.,  April  12,  1777,  died  at 
Washington,  June  29, 1852.  His  father  was  a 
Baptist  preacher,  quite  poor,  who  probably  de- 
rived liUle  income  from  his  profesdon,  nearly 
every  property  owner  in  Vu^nia  in  those  davs 
.being  an  adherent  of  the  Episcopd  diuroh.  Tne 
father  died  in  1782,  leaving  a  small  and  encum- 
bered property  to  his  widow,  with  thdr  7  young 
children,  of  whom  Henry  was  the  6th.  No 
public  and  very  meagre  voluntary  fadlities  for 
education  existed  in  rural  Virginia  at  that  era 
of  general  poverty  and  alarm,  so  that  what  lit- 
tle schooling  young  Clay  obtained  was  imparted 
in  a  log-cabin  school-house  by  self-appointed 
teachers  of  very  moderate  acquirements.  His 
mother,  however,  was  a  woman  of  dedded  men- 
tal force,  as  well  as  of  fervent  piety  and  high 
moral  worth,  and  her  son's  recollections  of  her 
were  fraught  with  lessons  of  virtue  and  excel- 
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lence.  But,  in  1702,  haviDg  iDtermarried  with 
Mr.  Henry  Watkins,  she  emigrated  to  Kentucky, 
and  Henry  saw  her  no  more.  She  took  witli 
her  all  her  children  but  the  eldest  son  (who 
soon  died)  and  Uenry,  for  whom  a  place  had 
been  procured  in  a  small  retail  store  in  Ricli- 
mond.  He  soon  left  this  for  employment  in  the 
oflBoe  of  Mr,  Peter  Tinsley,  clerk  of  the  high 
court  of  chancery,  whore  he  remained  4  year;*, 
passing  thence  to  the  law  oihco  of  Mr.  Robert 
Brooke,  then  attorney-general,  afterward  gov- 
ernor, of  Virginia.  During  his  clerkship  with 
Mr.  Tinsley,  he  attracted  the  special  regard  of 
the  eminent  Chancellor  Wythe,  who  employed 
him  as  an  amanuensis,  and  who  in  turn  coun- 
selled the  youth  as  a  father,  directed  his  studies, 
and  inspired  him  especially  witli  a  love  for  the 
best  treatises  on  the  structure  and  grammar  of 
our  language— those  of  Bishop  Lowth,  Homo 
Tooke,  &o.  Here  young  Clay  acquired,  along 
with  the  ability  to  write  and  speak  correctly 
and  forcibly,  that  neat  and  admirable  chirog- 
raphy  for  which  he  was  distinguislied  throuim 
life. — In  Nov.  1797,  having  been  licensed  in  the 
court  of  appeals  to  practise  law,  though  not 
yet  21,  and  having  pursued  the  study  of  his  pro- 
fession regularly  for  less  than  a  year,  he  migrat- 
ed to  Kentucky  and  opened  an  office  in  Lexing- 
ton, then  its  most  considerable  village.  Though 
a  penniless  youth  among  strangers,  he  was  soon 
surrounded  by  clients  and  friends.  *^  I  remem- 
ber," said  he,  in  a  speech  to  his  admiring  neigh- 
bors, in  1842,  ^^  how  comfortable  I  tliought  I 
should  be  if  I  could  make  £100  Virginia  cur- 
rency a  year,  and  with  what  delight  I  received 
my  first  15  shilling  fee.  My  hopes  were  more 
than  realized.  I  immediately  rushed  into  a  lu- 
crative practice."  Doubtless,  this  ready  success 
was  due  in  part  to  his  winning  address,  and  to 
the  charm  of  a  frank,  ^^ant,  cordial  manner, 
which  was  so  marked  m  after  life  that  an  em- 
inent and  stem  political  antagonist  (Gen.  Glas- 
cock of  Georgia)  is  said  to  have  refbsed  an  in- 
troduction to  him  expressly  on  the  ground  of  a 
determination  not  to  be  magnetized  and  molli- 
fied by  personal  contact,  as  he  had  known  other 
ffood  haters  of  the  great  Kentuckian  to  be.  But 
Mr.  Clay^s  ready  and  persistent  triumphs  at  the 
bar  were  more  adequately  accounted  for  by  him, 
more  than  40  years  thereafter,  in  a  casual  address 
to  a  graduating  class  of  law  students,  as  fol- 
lows :  ^  I  owe  my  success  in  life  to  one  single 
fact,  namely,  that  at  an  early  age  I  commenced, 
and  continued  for  some  years,  the  practice  of 
daily  reading  and  speaking  the  contents  of  some 
historical  or  scientific  bnook.  These  off-hand 
efforts  were  sometimes  made  in  a  com-field ; 
at  others,  in  the  forest ;  and  not  nnfrequently 
in  some  distant  barn,  with  the  horse  and  ox  for 
my  only  auditors.  It  is  to  this  early  practice  of 
tlie  art  of  all  arts  that  I  am  indebted  for  the 
primary  and  leading  impulses  that  stimulated 
my  progress,  and  have  shaped  and  moulded  my 
entire  destiny."  Mr.  CIay*s  first  public  effort 
was  made  in  the  village  debating  club;  and 
though  its  initial  blonder  of  iMMrA«^F^g  hia 


brother  members  as  **  gent  i 

excited  a  titter  of  merriment,  mv  iw 
of  his  argument  called  forth  gene 
and  it  was  spoken  of  Ions  afterw«n 
cr  who  lived  to  listen  to  the  orator^ 
eulogized  public  speeches,  as  snpert 
them. — Events  soon  bronsht  the  y< 
conspicuously  before  hisfeUow-dtiz 
ky  was  on  the  eve  of  framing  a  state  < 
and  the  question  of  tolemting  or  iffnc 
as  a  permanent  institution  could 
e vadeo.  The  sentiment  of  Washingto 
Henry,  of  Jefferson,  of  George  Masoi 
all  the  then  eminent  civilians  of  Virsi 
a  policy  of  gradual  emancipation.  1 
of^  free  labor  having  been  raisc-d  bT 
more  eminent  clergymen  of  Ken 
Clay  enlisted  under  iL  He  was  otci 
ever,  by  a  majority  so  large  as  to  rei 
agitation  hoi)elesf^  and  he    thenc 
silence,  except  on  those  rare  04 
speech  seemed  to  him  opportune 
to  excite  needless  irritation.     One 
curred  at  the  anniversary  of  the  Kei 
nization  society  held  at  Frankfort  in 
Mr.  Clay,  then  in  the  zenith  of  hii 
and  presidential  a5i)iration,  addn 
slaveholding  audience,  said:  *•* 
years  ago,  an  attempt  was  made  in  u 
wealth  to  adopt  a  system  of  gn 
tion,  similar  to  that  introduced  lu  r 
in  1780.    And  among  the  act«  of  m; 
I  look  back  to  with  m(»st  sati^factif 
having  cooperated  with  zealous  an 
friends  to  procure  the  establijihiDi 
system  in  this  state.  Vi'e  believed  ti 
of  good  which  would  be  attained  1 
of  Kentucky,  in  a  gradual  cmancipi 
slaves,  would  far  transcend  the 
mischief  that  wotdd  rcs^ult  to  1 
Union  together,  from  the  gradual  u 
them,  and  their  dispersion  and  t 
the  United  States.    We  were  ov« 
numbers,  and  submitted  to  tlie  de 
m^ority  with  a  grace  with  which  U 
in  a  republic,  sliould  ever  yield  to  i 
sion.    1  have  nevertheless  never 
never  shall  cease,  to  regret  a  decisioi 
of  which  liave  been  to  plare  us  in 
our  neighbors,  who  are  exempt  hi 
in  the  state  of  agriculture,  the  pr 
ufactures,  the  advance  of  impi^viM 
general  prosperity  of  society."    b* 
speeches  before  tlio  American  ool 
ciety  at  Washington  treat i*il  the 
slaves  as  one  characterized  by  g 
hardship,  though  he  unifomily  dun 
condemned  any  efforts  looking  toils 
violent  termination.     When,  in  1841 
was  on  the  point  of  revising  and 
constitution,  Mr.  Gay   addressed 
citizens  in  a  letter,  urging  the  polici 
emancipation  with  colonization.  Hi 
sonal  and  political  influence  prorsd 
ing,  however,  as  his  yoatlual  a: 
quence  had  done  half  a  o  i 
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tgain  voted  down  by  a  con- 
tj.— The  great  contest  between 
^  •ioa  reonblican  parties,  which  then 
I  ooQymsed  the  whole  country,  deep- 
a  fentnckj,  thongh  her  people  were 
oa  one  side.    Thej  had  long  believed 
d 'interests,   especially  with  regard 
n  of  the  Mississippi,  neglect- 
b  ally  betrayed,  by  the  fed- 

ub,  and  many  of  the  leading 
Aftrmx  suggested  an  absolute  separa- 
te region  west  of  the  Alleghanies  from 
;  thirteen,"  with  a  view  to  the  re- 
md  other  grievances.    Spdn  con- 
lower  course  and  mouths  of  the 
BT,  and  it  was  a  current  scandal  at 
of  the  last  century  that  prominent 
r  Sjentucky  had  received  Spanish  gold 
for  expected  services  in  alienating 
urom  the  Union  with  an  eye  to  its  in- 
OQ  into  her  dominions.    Then  the  peo- 
ntacky  were  nearly  all  emigrants  or 
ren  of  emigrants  of  the  poorer  class 
!ginia,    who,  for  substantial  reasons 
oat  of  his  successful  efforts  to  over- 
I  feudal  features  of  her  earlier  political 
led  Mr.  Jefferson  with  an  admira- 
t  of  idolatry.     Hence,  the  alien 
■ets,  and  kindred  measures  of  fed- 
mmnm^  wcro  uowherc  more  odious  tban 
.    The  unanimous  resolves  of  her 
u        d  by  Jefferson  himself,  were 
^      of  Virginia  in  the  emphasis  of 
M       nuon  of  those  acts,  and  in  their 
I  t  of  congress  to  pass  or  of  the 

¥o  i  e  tliem.    In  this  opposition, 

fbliy  Bjrinpathized ;  indeed,  his  elo- 
done  much  to  inspire  it.    It  is  re- 
uo  of  the  Kentucky  popular  gatherings 
9.  that  Mr.  George  Nicholas,  who  first 
1  it  in  reprehension  of  the  alien 
1  laws,  was  greeted  with  deafening 
u  Moclaraations;  but  when  young  Clay 
in  an  address  far  more  thrilling  and 
the  popular  feeling  became  too  deep 
d.  and  he  continued  and  closed  amid 
,       >roken  silence.    Recovered,  soon 
[u  ujc  spell  of  his  eloquence,  the  crowd 
two  speakers  on  their  shoulders,  forced 
0  a  carriage,  and  drew  them  through 
amid  thundering  acclamations.    The 
uis  ovation  was  not  yet  22  years  old. 
Bars  afterward,  during  his  absence  from 
(Fayette),  Mr.  Clay  was  elected  one 
resentatives   in  the  legislature,  and 
H^edly  rechosen.    During  this  period, 
ODployed  by  an  innkeeper  to  prosecute 
i  and  battery  the  eminent  Col.  J.  H. 
then  U.  S.  district  attorney,  and  in 
of  the  prosecution  was  led  to  ani- 
on the  treatment  of  his  client  by  Col. 
rith  such  severity  that  the  latter  chal- 
Clay  accepted  the  cartel,  and  pro- 
>  /rankfort  in  accordance  with  it,  but 
iterpoeed  and  settled  the  quarrel  am- 
Olay  was  about  this  time  solicited  by 


Aaron  Burr,  then  in  Eentnekj,  to  undertake 
his  defense  against  the  proseontion  oommenoed 
by  Ck>L  Daviess  at  the  instance  of  Preiident 
Jefferson,  and,  on  Burr's  assnranoe  that  he  was 
innocent  of  all  treasonable  intenti  consented^ 
declining  any  fee.  Burr  was  acquitted;  but 
Clay,  meeting  him  in  New  York  many  years 
thereafter  on  his  return  from  Ghent,  renuied  to 
renew  their  former  interconrse,  believing  the 
assurance  ffiven  by  OoL  Burr  to  indnoe  him  to 
undertake  his  defenoe  afidsehood. — ^Toward  the 
dose  of  1806,  Mr.  Olay  was  chosen  by  the  le- 
gislature of  Kentucky  to  fill  a  vacancy  in  the 
U.  8.  senate  caused  by  the  redgnation  of  Gen. 
John  Adair.  His  first  speech  in  that  body  was 
made  to  urge  the  erection  of  a  bridge  over  the 
Potomac,  opposite  Washington  dty;  and  he 
soon  after  submitted  a  resolve  contemplating  an 
appropriation  of  public  lands  to  aid  the  oon- 
struction  of  a  canal  around  the  fells  of  the 
Ohio  at  Louisville,  £y.  On  his  motion,  a  spe- 
cial committee  was  raised  to  conmder  the  sub- 
ject, consisting  of  himself,  with  Messrs.  Gilef 
of  Ya.  and  Baldwin  of  Pa.,  from  which  lie  re- 
ported a  bill  providing  for  the  appointment  of 
commissioners  to  ascertain  and  report  on  the 
practicability  of  removing  the  obstmotions  at 
Louisville,  which  bill  paned  the  senate  by  a 
vote  of  18  to  8.  On  the  day  that  this  bill  passed, 
lifr.  Cky  submitted  to  the  senate  the  following 
proposition,  which  was  carried  with  but  8  dis- 
senting votes :  '^  Betohedf  That  the  secretary 
of  the  treasury  be  directed  to  prepare  and  re- 
port to  tiie  senate  at  their  next  session  a  plan 
for  the  application  of  such  means  as  are  with- 
in the  power  of  congress  to  the  pnrposes  of 
opening  roads  and  making  canals;  together 
with  a  statement  of  undertakings  of  that  na- 
ture which,  as  objects  of  public  Improvement, 
may  require  and  deeerve  the  aid  of  govern- 
ment ;  and  also  a  statement  of  works  of  the 
nature  mentioned  which  have  been  com- 
menced, the  progress  made  in  them,  and  the 
means  and  prospect  of  their  being  completed ; 
and  all  such  information  as,  in  the  opinion  of 
the  secretary,  shall  be  material  in  relation  to 
the  objects  of  this  resolution."  This  resolve 
is  given  in  fnll,  not  merely  as  the  initiation  of 
an  important  system  of  policy,  but  as  an  evidence 
of  the  fact  that,  though  by  turns  popular  and 
unpopular,  now  eulogued  as  '^  the  great  com- 
moner," and  now  stigmatiaed  as  an  apostate  and 
a  federalist,  he  cherished  from  his  youth  the 
distinguishing  principles  which  animated  his 
later  career. — Mr.  Olay^s  fhigment  of  a  term  ex- 
pired with  his  first  sesnon,  another  having  been 
chosen  for  the  succeeding  fiill  term ;  but  he  was 
again  chosen  in  1807  to  the  legislature,  of 
which  he  was,  the  year  following,  made  speaJEcr. 
He  was  h.ere  mainly  instrumental  in  defeatinff 
a  proposition  that  tiie  common  law  and  aO 
British  decisions  be  henceforth  ignored  and  re- 
pudiated in  the  courts  of  Kentucky.  Four^ 
fifths  of  the  members  were  understood  to  have 
pledged  themselves  to  vote  for  this  bill,  yet  Mr. 
Clay's  speech  in  opposition  defeated  it.     In 
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1809,  he  made  a  report  on  a  dispnted  election 
case,  which  was  nnanimonflly  adopted,  and  has 
ever  since  heen  held  as  aettfing  the  principle  it 
aflSrmed — ^namely,  that  if  A,  H,  and  C  are  rival 
candidates  for  an  office,  and  A,  >i'lio  receives 
the  mo9t  votes,  proves  ineligible,  thid  fact  unseats 
him,  yet  does  not  seat  B,  whose  vote  was  next 
higliest,  but  creates  a  vacancy  which  a  new 
election  is  required  to  fill.  In  Dec.  18u8,  he 
made  a  report  approving  the  leading  features 
of  Mr.  Jefferson's  foreign  policy,  denouncing 
the  British  orders  in  council,  and  pledging  to 
the  president  the  enthusiastic  support  of  Ken- 
tucky in  any  probable  contingency.  These  re- 
solves were  adopted  by  a  vote  of  G4  to  1 ;  but 
Mr.  Humphrey  Marshall,  who  alone  opposed 
them,  soon  after  was  brought  into  still  more 
pointed  collision  with  Mr.  Clay,  by  a  proposi- 
tion of  the  latter  that  each  nioiiiber  of  the  le- 
gislature should  clothe  himself  wholly  in  fabrics 
of  domestic  manufacture.  This  was  stigmatized 
by  Mr.  Marshall  as  the  project  of  a  demagogue, 
with  other  needlessly  harsh  and  otfenstvo  person- 
al epi{het<i,  which  induced  Mr.  Clay  to  challenge 
his  assailant.  They  met  and  fired  twice  at  each 
other,  Mr.  Marshall  being  slightly  wounded  at 
the  former  fire,  and  Mr.  Clay  at  the  latter. 
Their  seconds  then  interfered,  and  terminated 
the  combat— At  the  session  of  1809-'10,  Mr. 
Clay  again  appeared  in  the  U.  S.  senate,  hav- 
ing been  elected  to  fill  a  vacancy  for  2  years, 
created  by  the  resignation  of  Mr.  Buckner 
Thurston.  His  firi»t  speech  at  this  session  was 
made  in  favor  of  the  pt)licy  of  protectitui,  upon 
a  bill  appropriating  money  for  the  national  de- 
fence, one  clause  of  which  instructed  the  secre- 
tary of  the  treasury,  in  jiurchasing  cordage, 
sail-cloth,  hemp,  d:c.,  to  give  a  preference  to 
those  of  American  growth  and  produ<'ti<m.  Mr. 
Lloyd  of  Massachusetts  moved  that  this  direc- 
tion be  stricken  out,  which  Mr.  Clay  oi)posed 
with  success.  In  the  course  of  his  speecli  he 
observed  that,  if  tlie  argument  that  we  ought 
not  to  encourage  manufactures  because  the 
manufacturing  operatives  of  Eiiro])o  were 
subject  to  great  privation-^,  degradation.^  and 
miseries,  were  a  sound  one,  tlien  we  ought  to 
discourage  and  abandon  agriculture  for  a  sim- 
ilar reason.  His  next  speech  was  made  in  vin- 
dication of  the  justice  of  President  Madison's 
proclamation,  declaring  the  country  lying  be- 
tween the  river  Perdido  and  the  Mississippi  a 
portion  of  the  Louisiana  purchase,  and  therefore 

*ours,  in  spite  of  the  adverse  claim  of  Spain  to  it 
as  belonging  to  Florida.  Mr.  Clay's  views  were 
of  course  sustained  by  congress.     On  March  26, 

1810,  he  reported  the  original  bill  granting  pre- 
emptions to  settlers  on  the  public  lands,  which 
was  finally  passed.  On  the  29th,  he  introduced 
a  bill  '*  to  regulate  trade  and  intercourse  with 
the  Indhin  tribes,  and  to  preserve  the  peace  of 
the  frontier,"  calculated  to  restrain  white  cupid- 
ity and  thus  preclude  Indian  revenge.  On 
April  20,  he  introduced  a  bill  to  enable  the  ter- 
ritory of  Orleans  to  form  a  state  constitution 
and  government,  and  be  admitted  into  the  Union 


as  the  state  of  Loainana*    At  the  nait  l . 

Mr.  Clay  was  in  his  seat  thronghoo^  bai  liitlf 
business  of  abiding  conaeqnenoe  was  acted  uc. 
The  first  bank  of  Uie  United  States  wai  ouw  to 
be  rechartered  or  doomed,  and  Mr.  Qaj  toCaI 
with  the  great  mass  of  the  younger  manhaiU 
his  party  in  favor  of  its  overthrow,  in^iL^  i 
8i)eech  of  remarkable  vigor  and  energy  $pM 
the  recharter^a  speech  which  was  frt«)DCB*Jj 
quoted  against  him  after  his  change  uf  tmii 
evinced  in  181G.— On  Nov.  8,  1811,  the  \th 
congress  was  convened  a  month  esrl'MT  tUa 
usual.  Mr.  Clay  now  appeared  fur  the  fim 
time  as  a  member  of  the  house,  having  U« 
chosen  by  his  district  to  that  body  at  tlte  prh 
ceding  August  election.  On  the  diay  of  hi**  fim 
appearance  in  the  representatives'  LtU  ai  i 
member,  lie  was  chosen  speaker  by  a  large  ms* 
jority,  a  distinction  without  parallel  aLtt  tbc 
meeting  of  the  1st  congress.  To  this  Uw 
the  dominant  party  had  sent,  also  for  the  fim 
time,  John  C.  Calhoun  of  Bonth  Carolina,  Vb. 
II.  Crawford  of  Georgia,  and  Felix  Gmndjof 
Tennessee,  all  young,  ardent,  anibitiuiu,  \i»iixti 
with  hostility  to  Great  Hritain,  and  diaesliiM 
with  the  dilatory  policy  which  the  adminiitrfr 
tions  of  Jeircrs«m  and  Madison,  though  pr> 
claiming  her  treatment  of  ns  for  years  pitf  oot- 
rageous  and  unbearable,  had  pursoed  vitii » 
gard  to  her.  The  younger  memherB  of  the  piitj 
were  fully  bent  on  an  curly  declaration  of  vi^ 
or,  failing  this  they  were  prepared  to  DoniaM 
another  republican  candidate  and  defeat  Ht, 
Madison ^s  reelection.  Mr.  Clay  oonstitnlMi  tk 
committees  of  the  house  with  express  rtiieKD* 
to  an  early  declaration  of  war,  Peter  B.  Portr 
of  western  Xew  York  being  made  chainDsnof 
the  committee  on  foreign  rvlationa.  backed  bj  a 
strong  mnjority.  On  l^ov.  29,  Mr.  Pi  rt*r  it- 
ported  in  favor  of  an  immediate  arming  of  t&a 
country,  and  before  the  close  of  Dec.  a  bill  case 
down  from  the  senate  proposing  the  iinmeditfe 
enlistment  of  25,000  men.  Of  this  bill,  XL 
Clay  was  one  of  the  most  zealous  and  t&d- 
ive  advocates,  leaving  the  chair  for  the  per* 
i)ose.  It  passed  Jan.  4,  1812;  and  on  theSt^ 
Mr.  Gay  advocated  the  immediate  cunstracM 
of  10  new  frigates.  Tlie  bill  to  increaie  tkt 
navy  passed  the  house  on  the  29th  Inr  a  ltv|l 
majority;  and  on  April  1,  President  MsdiHi^ 
who  had  previously  l^n  visited  by  a  conuaitM 
representing  the  war  niiyority  in  congna^ls 
urge  him  to  an  early  declaration  of  war.  icBtia 
the  house  a  confidential  message,  pn*paiin|» 
emb:u-go  for  CO  days.  Tliis  was  dcnouDCvd  vilk 
great  force  by  John  Randolph  of  Virginia  mA 
Josiah  Quincy  of  Massachusetts,  wlio  wera  bk 
plied  to  with  equal  energy  by  Mr.  Clay  ai 
others.  Those  were  times  of  fierce  exciiccMik 
when  the  war  party  and  i>eace  party  ia  Xs^ 
England  town  meetings  took  opposite  ■ida.* 
the  meetinghouse,  and  scarcely  tpckt  a  am 
wonl  to  each  other  t}iroughi»nt  the  d^.  &|P 
words  were  of  course  fluent  in  coofra^  »*' 
Clay  giving  and  taking  his  share  of  t&n.  Ob 
June  8,  the  committee  of  foreign  leialioBira' 
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I         iation  that  war  be  declared 

jM    in,  which  had  passed  both 

Mv       uiose  of  the  18th,  and  on  the 

r  te  uvK^laration  of  war  was  issued  bj 

.    Congress  then  a^joomed  on  Juij 

9h     tA  of  that  war  do  not  belong  to  this 

T.         .  Madison  is  reported  to  have  at 

i/uMj  contemplated  the  appointment 

as  oommander-in-chiei^  bat  the  de- 

I  abandoned.     In  congress,  his  voice 

were  required  by  the  war  party,  and 

given.    Armies  were  to  be  created, 

iiv  built  and  manned,  savage  tribes  to 

iated,  awed,  or  crushed,  and  immense 

devoid  of  foi^sses  to  be  protected, 

onr  enemy  folding  the  Canadas  and 

uu  mistress  of  the  seas,  her  armaments 

dd  us  at  once  on  every  side,  over  an  ex- 

e  oompnted  by  thousands  of  miles.  The 

then  settled  and  developed,  was 

ifontier,  and  a  hostile  expedition 

-  #ere  expecting  and  preparing  to  re- 

w  York  or  Baltimore,  might  first  be 

■8  assailing  New  Orleans,  or  threaten- 

n  through  Canada  by  way  of  Lake 

ur  even  Ontario.    Meanwhile,  the 

>ac«  scantily  supplied  with  fabrics  or  the 

producing  them,  and  the  govem- 

ledly  provided  with  either  cash  or 

great  lakes  were  to  be  covered 

af  which  every  element  but  the  tim- 

w  oe  drawn  hundreds  of  miles  from 

loird,  through  mirf  forests,  where  an 

1  could  with  difficulty  be  dragged 

m  more  than  20  miles  a  day. 

r  «•      gun  mounted  on  the  lakes  or 

nres  vu  our  port  had  cost  more  for  mere 

tation  thither  than  its  value  on  the  sea- 

Bevenue  from  imports  or  public  lands 

y  annihilated  by  British  cruisers  on 

maa  Hnd  Indian  hostilities  on  the  other; 

1      9ct  taxes  necessarily  imposed  were 

T  and  partially  collected,  especiidly 

tes  which  hud  been  most  eager  for 

;  A^ans  were  with  difficulty  negotiated, 

ruinous  rates ;  for,  brief  as  was  the  du- 

the  struggle,  12  per  cents,  were  only 

ft  heavy  discount  before  its  close; 

9  iJie  administration  of  Mr.  Madison, 

t  had  certainly  not  been  eager  to  em- 

the  war,  and  had  long  rather  passively 

than  stimulated  the  popular  impatience 

souffict,  was  vehemently  denounced  by 

rfhl  opposition,-  as  having    wantonly, 

pluuged  the  country  into  hostilities 

iO  retain  its  hold  on  power,  while  the 

Mcial  champions  of  the  war  sometimes 

1  it  as  but  half-hearted  and  lacking  en- 

len  its  inefficiency  was  in  good  port  at- 

le  to  an  absolute  deficiency  of  means. 

r  a  Napoleon  or  a  Jackson  in  the  white 

i  have  avoided  or  reversed  some  of 

Kr%  and  failures  of  1812-'13 ;  but  at 

of  blood  and  treasure,  none  can  say. 

oretident  could  have  had  a  leader  of 

18  more  devoted,  more  unselfish, 


more  eager  to  poor  the  naiioiial  resonroeB  into 
the  conmot,  or  better  oalonlated  to  infiue,  by 
the  magio  of  his  eloquence,  his  own  ardor  ana 
oonnu^  into  the  heacte  of  his  countrymen,  than 
was  Henry  Clay. — ^Ilie  18th  congress  was  con- 
yened  by  the  president  Ma^  24, 1818,  more  than 
6  months  in  advance  of  its  regular  day.  Mr. 
Madison  had  then  been  reelected  president  over 
De  Witt  Clinton,  with  Eibridge  Gerry  of  Maa- 
aaohnaetts  for  vice-president,  after  the  first 
donbtful  and  desperate  straggle  that  the  country 
had  experienced  since  the  nrst  election  of  Mr. 
Jefferson,'  12  years  before.  The  war  party  were 
of  course  predominant  in  congress,  and  Mr.  Clay 
was  reelected  speaker  by  a  lSrg&  migority.  "So 
effort  was  omitted  on  his  part  to  insure  and  pio- 
yideforayigorousproseoutionofthewar.  Bntin 
the  Sept.  preceding,  the  emperor  Alexander  L  of 
Russia  having  intimated  to  Mr.  J.  Q.  Adams,  then 
our  minister  at  St.  Petersburg,  his  desire  to  me- 
diate between  the  United  States  and  Great  Brit- 
ahi,  his  proposition  was  fiivorably  received,  and 
in  March,  1818,  M.  Daschkofi^  his  minister  at 
Washington,  formally  tendered  the  mediation  of 
Bussia,  which  Mr.  Madison  accepted.  It  was 
rejected  by  Great  Britain,  however,  for  the  sab* 
stantial  reason  that,  though  Bnsdawas  her  ally 
in  the  war  against  France,  then  raging,  hor 
views  of  the  grave  questions  of  maritime  law 
and  neutral  rights  on  which  we  were  at  issne^ 
and  her  interests  with  regard  to  the  settlement 
of  thoee  auestions,  were  notoriously  in  coiuKh 
nance  wim  ours.  Thc^  British  ministry  offered, 
in  lien  of  accepting  the  Bnssian  propositiany  tp 
open  negotiations  for  peace  directly  with  the 
United  StateSb  This  proffer  was  in  torn  readily 
embraced  by  Mr.  Madison,  who  designated  AI« 
bert  Gallatin  (his  secretaiy  of  the  treasury)  and 
James  A.  Bayard  (a  leading  federalist)  as  asso- ' 
dates  with  Mr.  Adams  in  the  proposed  negotia- 
tions. Mr.  Clay  and  Jonathan  Russell  were 
added  after  the  .negotiations  had  been  fhlly  and 
formally  agreed  on.  On  Jan.  19,  1814,  Mr. 
Clay  resigned  the  speakership  and  his  seat  in 
order  to  sail  for  Europe  as  a  peacemaker.  Not- 
withstanding the  intensity  of  party  feelings 
of  which  congress  was  the  focus,  but  0  votes 
were  recorded  against  the  resolution  of  thanks 
for  his  ability  and  impartiality  as  speaker,  which 
was  now  proposed  and  adopted.  Gottenburg 
in  Sweden  had  been  proposed  by  Great  Britain 
as  the  place  of  meeting  for  the  plenipotentiariei^ 
but,  soon  after  their  assembli^,  Ghent  in  Belr. 
gium  was  substituted  by  mnUud  consent  Miy 
Goulboum  and  Lord  G^bierwere  the  ostensi- 
ble plenipotentiaries  of  Great  Britain;  but  as 
they,  on  receiving  any  important  note  from  onv 
commissioners,  immediately  transmitted  it  by 
express  to  London,  and  awaited  instructions 
before  submitting  theur  answer,  our  envoys 
had  m  effect  the  whole  British  ministry  to  deal 
with.  The  negotiation  was  thus  protracted 
nearly  through  the  latter  half  Of  1814,  even 
after  Napoleon  was  dethroned  and  consigned 
to  Elba,  leaving  all  Europe  at  peace  with  Great 
Britain,  and  the  United  States  her  only  remain- 
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{ng  antagonist.  It  was  difficnlt  for  the  British 
cominissionors  to  regard  this  country  otherwise 
than  08  an  ally  of  the  fallen  despot  and  involved 
in  his  overthrow ;  and  tlio  earlier  pretensions 
on  that  side  hanished  from  the  minds  of  our 
negotiators  all  but  the  faintest  hopes  of  an  ac- 
commodation. Their  impressions  were  of  course 
freely  communicated  to  their  own  government ; 
and, 'after  the  negotiations  had  assumed  a  more 
auspicious  phase,  the  latter  were  surprised  by 
the  appearance  in  the  journals  of  their  confi- 
dential letters  of  advice  to  the  cabinet  at  Wash- 
ington, freely  expressing  their  belief  that  the 
negotiation  would  end  in  nothing.  Tlio  cabi- 
net, presuming  that  the  conference  would  liave 
broken  up  before  these  letters  could  reach  Eu- 
rope in  the  journals,  had  published  them  in 
order  to  nerve  the  country  for  a  vigorous  pros- 
ecution of  the  war.  Mr.  Clay  went  immwli- 
ately  to  a  public  ball,  where  ho  met  the  British 
commissioners,  and  addressed  them  severally  in 
explanation  of  the  untoward  publication  and  in 
deprecation  of  any  resentment  which  it  might 
have  excited.  Evident  irritation  at  the  circum- 
stance was  evinced  by  the  British  plenipoten- 
tiaries for  some  days  thereafter,  but  no  allusion 
was  made  to  it  after  that  evening,  and  the  ne- 
gotiation proceeded  as  if  no  such  contretatip» 
had  liappened.  During  one  of  the  ])auses  m 
the  negotiation,  while  the  British  envoys  were 
communicating  with  I>ondon,  Mr.  Clay  went  to 
Brussels,  where  his  rueful  servant  hande<l  him, 
with  Mr.  Goulbourn*s  compliments,  a  file  of 
British  papers  containing  accounts  of  the  cap- 
ture of  Washington  city,  Uic  llight  of  President 
Madison,  burning  of  the  capitol,  &c.,  &c.  Mr. 
Clay  soothed  his  downcast  servant  as  well  as 
he  could,  returned  thanks  for  Mr.  Goulbourn^s 
courtesy,  but  took  occasion  soon  after  to  trans- 
mit to  the  British  commissioners,  in  illustration 
of  a  point  then  in  cont rovers}',  a  file  of  Ameri- 
can papers,  containing  accounts  of  Gen.  Ma- 
oombV  recent  victory  over  Sir  George  Provost 
near  Plattsburg,  the  flight  of  the  latter,  and 
the  utter  destruction  by  Com.  McDonou^^h  of 
the  British  fleet  on  Lake  Champlain.  Tliis  is 
but  a  specimen  of  the  encounters  and  repartees 
which  enlivened  that  tedious  negotiation.  The 
British  required,  as  conditions  of  ware :  1,  in- 
demnity and  security  for  their  Indian  allies 
within  the  geographical  limits  of  the  United 
States;  2,  the  free  navigation  of  the  Missis- 
sippi; «*),  the  relinquishment  of  the  Ashing 
riglits  or  privileges  guaranteed  to  us  by  the 
treaty  of  independence.  On  the  other  hand, 
tlie  American  commissioners  desired  a  disavowal 
by  Great  Britain  of  all  right  to  search  Ameri- 
can vessels  at  sea,  or  to  impress  anywhere 
Americans  to  scr\'e  in  her  navy.  The  onlers  in 
council,  whicli  had  been  one  main  origin:d  cause 
of  hostilities,  had  l)een  in  fact  repejiled  before 
war  was  declared,  though  this  fact  was  not  then 
known  nor  6us])ected  in  W&><hington ;  had  they 
not  been  formally  withdrawn,  the  general  paci- 
fication of  Europe  would  have  already  deprived 
them  of  all  force  or  significance.    The  British 


negotiators  regarded  the  fbhiofr 
tbe  coast  of  Britisli  America,  aooo 
1783,  in  the  light  of  concessions  wi 
since  declared  by  the  United  Sutc» 
nated,  and  which  it  rested  with  th 
or  withhold ;  the  Americana,  on  tlMn 
insisted  that  Uie  peace  of  Pari.'«  wai 
partition  of  an  empire,  of  which 
would  thereafter  retain  its  alloCim 
different  ac^ustment  was  agreed  o 
them.    But  the  same  treaty  of  Pa 
ated  or  defined  our  rights  in  the  ^^ 
lated  that  the  navigation   of  the 
should  bo  free  to  Great  Britain  fo 
Jay's  celebrated  treaty  (1794-'6) 
stipulation.     If,  then,  tlie  British  du 
regard  to  the  fisheries  were  npbcl 
oi>erate  to  cut  off  her  right  to  navigi 
sissippi,  and  viee  tfrM.    Mes»:rs.  Adai 
and  Gallatin  wished  to  pro[»oi<e  a  c 
of  the  American  fi^^hing  privileges  i 
ish  navigation  of  the  Missiosiiipi.  nn 
Clay  and  linssell  strenuously  opposa 
long  discussiion,  Mr.  Clay  announced 
leagues  that  he  would  in  no  case  allL 
ture  to  a  treaty  that  conceded  again  to 
ain  the  free  navigation  of  the  Missis 
Bayard  thereupon  chnnge<l  sides,  nu 
jority  adverse  t<  >  the  proyx^sal,  and  it  w 
Afterward,  the  British  having  di-nu 
newal  of  their  right  to  navig:ite  the 
the  three  American  commissioners ' 
vorable  to  the  proposal  above  Ftatev 
concede  it  on  condition  that  our  for 
privileges  were  conceded  on  the  othet 
Clay,  unwilling  to  seem  dictatorial,  !>• 
this  to  pa<«  without  obiection  ;  hut  1 
commissioners  rejected  it ;    s<»  tlial 
sought  bv  Mr.  Clay  was  attained  in 
of   the  Mississippi  from  all   sfiecia] 
the  part  of  Great  Britain. — Mr.  Clay 
Paris  after  the  signing  of  the  treaty 
spent  some  ww?ks,  leaving  fi»r  I.<»ndoi 
1815,  jns»t  pr<A*ions  to  the  ri-tum  of 
from  Elba.     One  of  his  liappi)       i 
madeduringhis  stay  in  Paris,  to  Ma 
who,  on  being  introdnced  to  hikii. 
"  Ah,  Mr.  Clay !  I  have  l>een  in  1 
have  been  defending  your  cause  therr. 
it,  madame ;  we  heard  of  your  ]i«)weri 
sition,  and  are  grateful  for  it .''   "  The] 
much  enraged  against  you."  r<intiniiei 
much  so  that  they  at  one  time  thnurl 
of  sending  the  duke  of  Wellington  i 
"I  am  very  sorry,  mailame.  that  1< 
send  his  grace."'  "Whys*i?''     ''Li 
dame,  if  ho  had  l>eAten  u<,  we  should 
been  in  the  condition  of  all  Eurn|»e,  ai 
out  disgrace ;  whereas  if  we  had  I 
we  must  have  greatly  adde<]  to  the 
our  arms."    Arriving  in  I^ndon  in  a 
Ills  colleagnes,  Mr.  Clay  was  received 
('(trdiality  by  the  most  distinguislied 
parties,  especially  by  ilio  premier,  1- 
reagh,  as  also  by  Ixird  Gambit>r. 
day  with  his  colleagues  and  the 
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Outlereagii^fl,  Napoleon^s  second  abdi- 

gnd  flight  Mcarae  tho  topic  of  conversa- 

tiid,  amoog  other  conjectures  as  to  his 

led  destioatioD,   it   was  supposed    that 

have  sailed  for  the  United  States. 

,      m  not  make  yon  a  great  deal  of  trouble 

be  reach  your  country  ?"  inquired  Lord 

niool  of  Mr.  Clay.    "  Not  the  least,  my 

^i»roroptly  responded  the  latter ;  **  we  shaU 

m  d  to  receive  him,  shall  treat  him  with 

oiity,  and  very  soon  make  him  a  good 

rok*^    This  response  elicited  a  burst  of 

from  aU  present    One  of  Mr.  Clay's 

I  fHends  took  the  American  oommis- 

i"  visit  an  aged  nobleman,  formerly 

u       )e.  whom  years  and  infirmities  had 

Hwdd  u)  r     rement  from  active  duties,  but 

^       in  public  affairs  and  public  men 

uu  II     imbCd.    They  spent  a  pleasant  ani- 

iveuiog,  and  the  friend  who  introduced 

Auiericans,  calling  next  morning  on  the 

■M^inqaired  what  impression  they  had  made 

im     "Oh!  a  delightful  one,'' responded  the 

octogenarian ;  "  I  was  very  glad  of 

uupurtunity  to  know  and  converse  with 

but  I  liked  the  Kentucky  man  best" 

w  the  general  verdict — ^Mr.  Clay  reached 

snr  lork  on  his  return  in  Sept  1815,  and  was 

welcomed.    Proceediuff  to  Kentucky. 

» entertained  by  his  ola  neighbors  ana 

nth  a  public  dinner  at  Lexington,  Oct 

'    "«  aad  already  been  reelected  to  congress 

t  opposition,  but^  there  being  some  cavil 

r  ihe  legality  of  such  election  in  his  ab- 

rom  the  country,  he  resigned,  and  was 

lected  in  like  manner.    On  the  opening  of 

he  WAS  chosen  speaker  (Dec.  4,  1816) 

jb  wjrious  competition.     On  this  congress 

i4th)  devolved  the  labor  of  laying  afresh 

liases  of  a  policy  adapted  to  a  state  of  peace, 

MO  predecessors  having  been  absorbed  by 

)  and  duties  peculiar  to  a  state  of  war. 

's  influence  was  exerted  in  behalf  of 

■"  u        don  of  domestic  industry,  through 

I     mi       mcnt  of  American  manu&ctures 

de.wopment  of  the^  national  resources 

»J  I         of  internal  improvements.    But  on  a 

)n — that  of  a  national  bank — he 

WW  inui».ij  avowed  that  his  views  had  been 

^nged  by  the  disastrous  financial  experiences 

'  the  late  war — ^that  ho  was  now  as  decidedly 

^Bvonble  to  such  an  establishment  as  he  had 

i^nserij  been  hostile  to  it    The  bill  chartering 

^id  United  States  bank  accordingly  passed 

^•boase  (March  14, 1816)  by  a  vote  of  80  yeas 

so  71  nays,  and  was  concurred  in  by  the  senate 

[Aprils)  by  22  yeas  to  12  nays;  most  of  the 

Wttdists  voting  in  the  minority  for  reasons 

than  those  of  radical  hostility  to  the  meo- 

^  Certain  amendments  of  the  senate  were 

id  in  by  the  house,  and  the  bill  became 

•  «»w  oy  President  Madison's  approval,  April 

JJ-  Many  who  concurred  with  Mr.  Clay  in  his 

^■8*  of   views  on  this    subject  afterward 

**oged  back  again,  but  he  remained  an  advo- 

^  of  a  national  bank  to  the  last. — In  the 


tariff  of  1816,  the  foundations  of  a  protective 
policy,  especially  with  regard  to  flEtbncs  of  cot- 
ton, were  relaid,  with  Mr.  Clay's  hearty  ap- 
proval ;  but  the  credit  of  originating  and  more 
grominently  defending  that  measure,  especiaUy 
I  its  protective  features,  is  due  to  Mr.  Calhoun. 
The  bank  question  is  often  cited  as  the  only  im- 
portant topic  on  which  Mr.  Clay's  early  impres- 
sions with  regard  to  a  true  national  policy  were 
essentially  changed.  It  should  be  noted  that 
he,  though  among  the  earliest,  most  vehement 
and  persistent  advocates  of  the  war  of  1812,  was  ^ 
never,  during  his  40  years  of  subsequent  public 
service,  the  prompter,  adviser,  or  champion  of 
any  war  whatever,  but  uniformly  and  earnestly 
/  resisted  every  incitement  to  hostilities,  and  coun- 
selled moderation,  forbearance,  contentment 
with  our  existing  boundaries,  and  the  preserva- 
tion of  peace. — ^Mr.  Clay,  throughouthis  long  and 
eminent  career  in  the  house,  of  which  he  was 
speaker  nearly  or  quite  all  the  time  that  he  held 
a  seat  in  it,  was  never  the  nominee  of  a  caucus 
or  convention,  and  never  but  once  subjected  to  a 
serious  contest  for  his  seat  This  was  at  the 
close  of  this  14th  congress,  which  had  passed 
a  bill  reported  by  Col.  Richard  M.  Johnson  of 
Ky.,  which  substituted  for  the  existing  stipend 
of  $8  per  day  to  each  member  of  congress  an 
annual  salary  of  $  1 ,500.  The  country,  exhaust- 
ed by  the  devastations  and  sacrifices  of  the 
late  war,  with  its  industry  and  trade  paralyzed 
by  the  glutted  markets  consequent  on  the  enor- 
mous exportations  of  British  fabrics  to  our  ports 
on  the  return  of  peace,  received  this  change 
with  general  indignation.  Many  eminent  mem- 
bers lost  their  seats,  never  to  regain  them.  Mr. 
Clay's  was  for  a  time  in  danger.  An  able  and 
skilful  competitor  presented  himself  in  the  per- 
son of  John  Pope  (afterward  appointed  governor 
of  Arkansas  by  Gen.  Jackson),  who  was  nearly 
Mr.  Clay's  equal  on  the  stump,  and  more  than 
his  match  in  the  arts  by  which  votes  are  se- 
cured. He  labored,  however,  under  the  disad- 
vantage of  being  a  federalist,  while  the  district 
had  ever  been  overwhelmingly  republican.  The 
canvass  was  very  animated,  the  candidates  ad- 
dressing the  people  alternately  from  the  same 
platform.  Mr.  Clay  was  reelected  by  some  600 
minority.  He  never  again  had  a  competitor 
until  he  finally  retired  from  the  honse  on  ac- 
cepting the  post  of  secretary  of  state,  under 
Mr.  Adams,  in  March,  1825.  Some  of  the  an- 
ecdotes told  of  his  canvass  against  Mr.  Pope 
are  worth  preserving.  In  one  instance  he  en- 
countered an  old  hunter,  always  his  zealous 
supporter,  bnt  who  now  frankly  told  him  that 
he  should  do  his  best  for  his  antagonist,  be- 
cause of  the  detested  compensation  bill.  "  My 
friend,"  inquired  Mr.  Clay,  "  have  you  a  good 
rifie  ?"  "  Yes."  "  Did  it  ever  fiash  ?"  "  Only 
once."  "  What  then,  did  you  throw  it  away  ?" 
"  No,  I  picked  the  flint  and  tried  it  offain." 
"  Did  I  ever  flash  but  on  the  compensation  bill  t" 
"  No."  "  Will  you  throw  me  away  t"  "  No, 
no,"  responded  the  hunter,  "I  will  try  yoH 
again."    He  was  thenceforth  as  ardent  a  Clay 
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man  as  ever  before.  Bat  tlio  hiti  were  not  all 
on  one  side.  An  Irish  borbor  in  Lexington, 
Jerry  Murphy  by  name,  who  hod  previously 
been  zealous  for  Clay,  was  now  observed  to 
maintain  an  ominous  silence.  One  of  Mr.  Clay's 
fViends  undertook,  a  few  days  before  the  elec- 
tion, to  bring  him  out  on  the  right  side.  Jerry 
listened,  but  Miid  nothing,  until  ids  friend  urged 
him  to  state  frankly  for  whom  he  sliould  vote. 
**I  tell  you  what,  doctliur,"  res])onded  the  bar- 
ber, *'  I  mane  to  vote  for  tlie  man  that  can  put 
but  one  hand  into  the  threasury."  (Mr.  Poih) 
liod  lost  an  ann  some  years  before.)  The  house, 
Mr.  Clay  included,  at  the  ensuing  session  made 
nil  possible  h.'unte  to  repeal  the  compensation 
bill  and  return  to  $8  per  day. — A  bill  apjjropri- 
ating  the  bonus  ])aid  by  the  new  U.  S.  bank  for 
its  chartvr  to  the  ])rosecution  of  internal  im- 
provements, was  passed  at  this  session,  but 
vetoed  by  President  Madison,  to  Mr.  Clay's 
regret,  whose  zeal  in  the  cause  of  internal  im- 
provements placed  him,  for  some  years  foHow- 
ing  the  close  of  the  war,  in  an  attitude  of  quasi 
opposition  to  the  fe<lerid  administrations  of 
whose  general  ])olicy  lie  was  a  cordial  support- 
er. Notwithstanding  this  diversity  of  views,  Mr. 
Madison  tendered  him  successively  the  Kussian 
embassy  and  a  seat  in  his  cabinet,  both  of  which 
were  declineil. — Mr.  Monroe  became  president 
March  4, 1 8 1 7.  The  condition  of  Spanish  Amer- 
ica soon  attracted  public  attention.  We  had 
serious  and  threatening  difTurences  with  Spain, 
ultimately  settled  by  the  treaty  which  gave  us 
Florida,  negotiated  in  1820.  Spain  had  nearly 
lost  her  foothold  on  the  continent  of  America. 
Mr.  Clay  and  other  inlhiontial  members  of  con- 
gress were  eager  for  the  prompt  recognition  of 
the  revolted  Sj)ani.sh  ct»lonies  as  independent 
Btates,  which  Mr.  Monroe  and  his  cabinet  n^sist- 
ed.  Mr.  Clay's  speeches  in  vindication  of  the 
South  American  patriots  and  in  oilvocacy  of 
tlieir  hnmediate  recognition  as  free  and  inde- 
pendent, are  among  his  noblest  congre>sional 
efforts.  Tliat  of  1818  was  road  (in  tran.>lation) 
to  tlie  patriot  armies,  by  direction  of  liolivar, 
to  strengthen  their  confidence,  and  animate  them 
to  fresh  exertions*.  Finally,  on  Mr.  Clay's  mo- 
tion, and  after  a  strong  debate,  in  which  he  lH>re 
a  leiwling  part,  the  house  (Feb.  hs21)pa>sed  two 
resolves,  the  fir>t  expressing  the  symparhy  f^lt 
by  the  people  of  the  United  States  for  the 
struggling  patriot^  of  South  America;  the  second 
tendering  to  the  ]>reAident  assurances  of  the 
6Upi>ort  of  the  house  in  the  recognition  of  South 
American  independence,  whenever  lie  should 
deem  that  step  advisable.  The  second  resolu- 
tion was  strongly  opiK>sed,  but  carried  by  a  vote 
of  87  to  08.  Mr.  Clay  immediately  moved  that 
a  committee  of  two  be  ap{>ointed  to  present 
these  roolves  to  the  ]iresident,  which  prevailed, 
and  he  wa^  made  its  chairman.  The  duty  was 
of  i»ourse  lonrti-on-ly  discliarged,  though  the 
resolves  ha<l  been  oppo>ed  by  tiie  more  devoted 
friends  of  the  adinini>tration,  and  even  denounc- 
ed us  insulting  to  the  president.  Mr.  Monnxi, 
however,  yielded  to  the  i>opular  pressure,  and  ou 


March  8, 1822,  sent  a  menage  ne 
the  recognition  of  Sooth  Amcricaki 
cnce.  The  committee  on  foreign  n& 
ported  favorably  on  the  19lh,  and  on 
the  house  voted  that  the  iDdefiend 
Spanish  American  states  U*  rec  i 
but  a  single  voice  in  the  negati«c. 
letter  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Clay  sayti :  ** . 
ica,  Colombia,  and  myself,  owe  vi  < 
our  purest  gratitude  for  the  inonu] 
vices  you  have  renderi-d  us,  by  soma 
cause  with  a  sublime  enthusiasm/*  S 
1826-7  the  S«>utli  American  reimbli 
tlie  United  States  to  unite  with  them  i 
in  a  congress  of  plenipotentiaries  i 
measures  of  common  security  and  i 
Mr.  Clay,  then  secretary  of  litate,  oec 
acted  upon  the  iuvitatit»n  with  a 
which  ex{>o8ed  him  and  Mr.  Adams 
censure  from  the  opfMisititin,  thin  do 
the  senate. — In  1820,  u  bill  ri'mtMh-Uinf 
of  1816,  and  increasing  the  duties  i 
fabrias  passed  the  house  by  a  hmall 
but  failed  in  the  senate  by  a  still  cl 
Mr.  Clay,  addre>sing  the  hou>e  in  its  fi 
"  I  frankly  own  that  1  feel  great  8«ili< 
the  success  of  this  bill.  Tiie  entire 
ence  of  my  country  on  all  foreign 
resi)ects  the  supply, of  our  e?<H.'ntiul  i 
ever  been  with  me  a  favorite  object, 
of  our  revolution  etlecte<l  our  ]H»iiiics 
pation.  The  lost  war  contributed  great 
accomplishing  our  commercial  frevd 
our  complete  inde(>endenee  w  iil  only  b 
mated  alter  the  policy  of  this  bill  h 
been  recognize<l  and  adopted.  We 
deed,  great  obstacles  to  contend  with 
its,  colonial  usages,  the  enonnous  pr 
foreign  trade  ]>rosecuted  under  fari* 
cumstances  whidi  no  longer  otntin 
I  will  not  desi^iir.  The  Ciuse,  I  veril 
is  tlie  cnu>e  of  my  country.  It  maj 
]K>ned;  it  may  be  fniMratid  fur  the 
but  it  will  finally  prevail.*'  A  tari 
to  that  defeated' in  ls*2«j  was  final 
in  1824,  after  a  doubtful  strug-^ie,  the  v 
house  standing  107  to  102. — IheMisN 
tion  agitated  the  country  throu;:hout 
Missouri  formed  a  part  (»f  L4>ui»iaxia 
latter  was  ceded  to  us  by  Fraiite,  and  si 
long  existed  in  and  about  St.  l^>uls 
tinned  to  exist  under  the  territorial  go« 
and  when,  in  1818,  Missouri  ap['*iivd  i 
sion  OS  a  state,  she  did  so  under  a  ft 
stitution.  This  was  objecti-d  ti  >.  not  oi 
federalists  from  the  ea^tern  antl  mi«i< 
but  by  most  of  the  republican  meml 
the  free  states  also.  M'earinc>s  of  **ih« 
dyna>ty,*^  as  the  succetKMon  of  presUi* 
1800  began  to  be  termed,  hod  pnibably 
in  stirring  up  this  re>istance,  but  luistilit; 
ry  hud  doubtless  much  more.  Nearly  aU 
sylvania  delegation  voted  with  the  rt 
i>ts.  The  senate  re(>ea:ed!y  voted 
Missouri  under  lier  slave  const ituiioi 
house  refused  to  concur,  and  demaad 
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i  .As  speedb  after  speeoh  was 

lu  v«MB  Tote  taken,  the  temper 

itai      I      iier  in  oongreas  or  in  the 
^oAod  wanner  and  warmer. 
1       mv  of  the  most  animated  and  elab* 
n  against  the  proposed  restriction, 
uurf  question,  he  experienced  heavy  pe- 
MB,  which  caused  him,  at  the  openmg 
of  1820,  to  resign  the  speakership, 
to  resign  his  seat,  and  aevote  him- 
wofession,  in  the  hope  of  retrieving 
.    He  was  persuaded,  however,  to 
r  of  the  lowering  a^ect  of  this 
ouu     'versj,  and  took  his  seat  Jan.  16, 
uiue,  the  antagonism  of  the  two 
drought  the  business  of  legislation 
.    It  seemed  scarcely  poa^ble  that 
be  persuaded  to  recede.    But  Mr. 
I       2,  moved  a  reference  by  the  house 
3t  to  a  select  committee  of  18, 
vvmled,  and  he  became  its  chairman. 
10  he  reported  from  a  nunority  of  that 
a  compromise,  so  called,  which  pro- 
admission  of  Missouri  under  her 
idon,  on  condition  that  she  should 
amI  the  migration  to,  or  settlement 
borders  of  any  persons  *^who  now 
J      after  become,  citizens  of  any  of 
»  ul  w      Jnion."    Jhis  proposition  was 
kw  4}^  ^ose  vote  of  83  to  80 ;  but  Mr. 
aged,  now  proposed  a  joint  com- 
I     Buce  from  both  houses,  which 
ju  due  season  reported  what  was 
J       .  Clay^s  project,  which  passed 
>v  «  vote  of  87  to  81,  and  was  readily 
u       bv  the  senate,  which  had  pro- 
i     eed    at  the  preceding  session 
ition  of  tho  admission  of  Mis- 
m        o  State,  slavery  should  in  all  the 
«ri  itories  of  the  United  States,  N.  of 
{the  southern  boundary  of  Missouri), 
er  prohibited.    Thas  was  the  Missouri 
settled,  and  an  agitation  that  threat- 
stability  oT  the  Union  thereupon  grad- 
Mided. — ^Mr.  Clay  declined  to  be  re- 
kr  tlie  following .  congress,   and  Mr. 
,  Barbour  of  Virginia  was  chosen  its 
But  having,  meantime,  repaired  his 
;  fortunes,  he  was,  in   1823,  again  a 
I  for  the  house,  and  again  elected ;  and 
earanoe  in  his  seat  he  was  recho- 
MT.  receiving  139  votes  to  42  for  Mr. 
Ue  now  warmly  seconded  the  efforts 
bster  and  others,  in  favor  of  the  re- 
>f  insurgent  Greece  as  an  independent 
a       prevailed. — Lafayette's  visit  oo- 
^  the  year  1824,  and  tho  duty  of 
\^  aim  to  tho  floor  of  the  house  de- 
:' course  on  its  speaker.     Tho  two  were 
r  friends  and  mutual  admirers ;  and  La- 
explicit  averment  that  Mr.  Clay  had 
assured  him,  some  time  before  the  con- 
occorred,  that  if  he  should  be  required  ^ 
»  between  Adams  and  Jackson  as  can- ' 
•r  president,  he  must  choose  the  former, 
carried  conviction  to  some  minds  that 


would  have  been  impreffnaUe  to  ordinary  teati- 
nioiiy.-^The  presidential  election  of  1824  found 
Mr.  CQay  numbered  among  the  candidates.  He 
had  been  first  nominated  in  1822  by  the  legisla- 
ture of  Kentucky,  backed  by  similar  nomina- 
tions in  LouLnana,  Miaeouri,  and  Ohio.  Symp- 
toms of  a  general  dissdntion  of  parties  haa  for 
some  time  been  manifest.  The  Virginia  line  of 
revolutionary  patriots  had  been  exl^usted.  The 
caucus  machinery  by  which  r^ublican  candi- 
dates for  president  and  vice-president  were  se- 
lected had  broken  down;  a  large  minority  of  the 
members  of  the  existing  congress  having  au- 
thorized a  committee  to  state  that  they  were 
opposed  to  holding  a  canons,  and  should  not  be 
governed  by  its  decisions.  Keverthelesa,  a  omh- 
cus  was  oaUed,  and  attended  by  less  than  one- 
third  of  the  members,  who  nominated  William 
H.  Crawford  of  Georgia  (then  secretarr  of  tiie 
treasury)  for  president,  with  Albert  Gallatin  of 
Pennsylvania  for  vice-president  The  friends 
of  all  the  rival  candidates  scouted  thb  nomina- 
tion, and,  where  it  seemed  necessary,  they  gen- 
erally united  on  conunon  electoral  candidates  to 
defeat  it  North  Carolina  and  New  Jersey 
were  thus  carried  agfunst  Onwford  with  elec- 
toral candidates  largely  supported  by  friends 
of  Adams,  though  ^e  electond  votes  were  unan- 
imously cast  for  Jackson.  New  York,  by  a 
like  combination,  but  in  a  somewhat  different 
manner,  was  carried  against  Crawford,  most  of 
her  elect<H«  casting  thdr  votes  for  Adams.  To 
beat  the  caucus  candidates  and  their  supporters 
was,  with  most  of  the  voters,  the  paramount  con- 
sideration. Thus  Mr.  Crawford's  electoral  vote 
was  kept  down  to  41,  though  his  position  in  the 
canvass  was  most  prominent,  and  Gen.  Jackson's 
electoral  vote  carried  up  to  99,  though  by  a 
majority  of  the  voters  he  was  not  supposed  a 
formidable  candidate,  if  seriously  a  candidate  at 
all.  Mr.  Adams  had  84  votes,  51  from  New 
England,  25  from  New  York,  and  the  residue 
mainly  from  Maryland ;  Mr.  Clay  received  the 
votes  of  Ohio,  Kentucky,  and  Missouri,  with 
4  only  from  New  York — 87  in  all,  which  by  no 
means  indicated  his  full  strength  with  the  peo- 
ple or  in  the  canvass.  The  election  thus  de- 
volved on  the  house,  whose  choice  being  limited 
by  the  constitution  to  the  3  highest  candidates, 
Mr.  Clay  was  thrown  out.  Had  he  received  6 
more  electoral  votes,  which  his  strength  in  New 
York  was  expected  to  have  given  him,  he  could 
hardly  have  lailed  of  an  election,  his  popularity 
in  the  body  over  which  he  then  presided  being 
unrivalled.  As  it  was,  he  had  cast  upon  him 
the  invidious  duty  of  choosing  among  his  8 
rivals,  with  none  of  whom  was  he  on  terms  of 
intimacy  or  cordiality ;  one  of  them  (Mr.  Craw- 
ford) then  prostrated  by  a  disease  which  proved 
fatal  not  long  afterward;  the  next  (Mr.  Adams) 
estranged  from  him  by  a  difference  of  views 
developed  at  Ghent,  and  some  controversy 
thence  arising;  the  last  (Gen.  Jackson),  one 
with  whom  he  had  for  years  been  on  terms  far 
from  cordial,  growing  out  of  the  generaPs  inva- 
sion and  suljugation  of  Florida,  which  Mr.  Clay 
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bad  arraiffDed  in  the  most  severe  terms.  In  fact, 
Mr.  Clay  had  described  Gen.  Jackson^s  conduct 
as  proving?  him  a  military  despot,  utterly  unfit 
to  hold  office  in  a  land  of  liberty  and  law.  liis 
choice,  therefore,  embarrassing  as  was  the  emer- 
gency, ought  not  to  have  b^n  doubtful,  and 
])robably  was  not  in  the  minds  of  intelligent 
observers.  lie  gave  his  voice  in  favor  of  John 
Qnincy  Adams,  who  was  chosen  by  the  votes  of 
18  out  of  the  24  states,  tlie  vote  of  each  state 
being  cast  by  a  majority  of  its  delegation,  and 
Delaware  or  Illinois  with  a  single  member 
having  eaual  weight  in  the  decbion  with  New 
York  or  I'ennsylvania.  Nearly  all  Mr.  Clay's 
intimate  friends  seconded  his  preference  of  Mr. 
Adams,  while  Col.  Benton,  of  Missouri,  proved 
a  conspicuous  exception.  Though  ho  had  for- 
merly Dccn  at  enmity  with  Gen.  Jackson,  and 
had  supi>ortcd  Mr.  Clay  as  peculiarly  the  man 
fur  the  West,  because  of  liis  championship  of 
I>rotection  and  internal  improvement,  he  re- 
volted at  the  Fup])ort  of  Mr.  Adams,  and  was 
thenceforth  a  devoted  and  effective  supporter 
of  Gen.  Jackson. — So  soon  as  it  became  gener- 
ally known  or  surmised  that  Mr.  Clay  would 
prefer  Mr.  Adanfs,  a  sliout  of  "Bargain  and 
corruption!"  was  raise<l  by  those  whom  that 
choice  disappointed  and  thwarted.  Mr.  George 
Kremer,  a  representative  from  Pennsylvania, 
became  the  avowed  accuser  of  Mr.  Clay.  Mr. 
James  Buchanan,  who  had  personally  labored 
with  some  of  Mr.  Clay's  devoted  friends  to  in- 
duce a  decision  in  favor  of  Gen.  Jackson,  urging 
that  this  would  open  the  way  for  Mr.  Clay  ^sac- 
cession  to  the  first  place  in  the  cabinet,  was  in 
duo  time  designated  by  (Jen.  Jackson  himself 
as  one  who  could  testify  tliat  the  Clay  men  had 
made  indirect  overtures  to  him  in  behalf  of 
their  leader;  but  Mr.  Buchanan,  thus  called  on, 
re]>lied  that  Gen.  Jackson  had  misunderstooil 
him — he  had  no  such  knowledge  as  was  sup- 

Sosed  by  Gen.  J.  In  fact,  there  was  no  evi- 
ence  of  any  offers  to  bargain  on  the  port  of  Mr. 
Clay,  because  no  such  offers  had  l>een  made. 
But  while  Mr.  Adams  undoubtedly  did  right  in 
offering,  uptm  his  election,  the  first  place  in  his 
cabinet  to  Mr.  Clay,  its  acceptance  by  the  latter 
was  iniuilicious,  and  Mr.  Clay  himself  fKTceived 
this  when  too  lute.  In  a  speech  at  Lexington, 
Ky.,  S.'pt.  9,  1842,  he  said:  "My  error  in  ac- 
cepting tlie  othce  arose  out  of  my  underrating 
the  pi>wer  of  detraction  and  the  force  of  igno- 
rance, and  abiding  with  too  sure  a  confidence 
in  the  cons-cious  integrity  and  uprightness  of 
my  own  motive*/'  It  is  at  all  events  certain 
that  Mr.  Clay  was  never  thereafter  the  un- 
doubted popular  favorite  that  he  had  previous- 
ly been.  The  violence  of  defamation,  where- 
with he  was  assailed  with  charges  of  "  barpain 
and  corruption,''  would  seem  to  have  surprise<l 
as  well  as  inteiisi'ly  annoyed  him.  In  his 
**card''  denouncing  the  authors  of  that  calum- 
ny, and  daring  them  to  coine  out  into  the  light 
of  day,  he  intimated  that  he  was  n-ady  to 
meet  them  in  the  so-called  "field  of  lionor.'' 
In  his  *^  Letter  to  my  Constituents,"  which  a^n 


Seared  soon  after,  ha  aald:  ^I 
ave  pnt  in  it  (the  card)  that 
beoanee,  though  it  does  not  n«i 
the  resort  to  a  personal  oombav, 
that  construction ;  nor  will  I  codi 
possible  issue  was  within  my  cool 
owe  it  to  the  community  to  say,  i 
I  may  have  heretofore  done,  or, 
ciroumstances,  might  be  forced  to 
it  holds  in  deeper  abhorrence  tl 
pernicious  practice.    Condemned 
o^the  judgment  and  philosopbr. 
ing  of  the  religion,  of  ever}'  thii 
is  an  affair  of  feeling,  about  whi< 
thouffh  we  should,  reason.     Ita  t 
will  be  found  when  all  shall  nniti 
to  unite,  in  its  unqualified  prosi 
happily,  this  is  a  matter  in  whicu 
but  a  little  way  when  contradicte 
When  the  famous  and  eccentric  Jc 
who  had  been  in  antagoni^im  n 
ever  since  the  latter  entered  t] 
whose  hostility  had  been  embil 
election  of  Mr.  Adams,  in  sfieech 
heaped  offensive  epithets  and  d 
tations  on  the  man  who  had 
promoted  that  election,  stigmi 
'*  coalition  of  puritan  witli  blacau 
demanded  eT])lanations  which  ^ 
and  the  refusal  was  followed  bj 
which  Mr.  Randolph  accepted, 
met,  April  8,  1826,  and  exchai 
without  effect,  when,  Mr.  Knndui 
clared  that  he  would  not  fire  at 
duel  was  terminated  by  the  tecondi 
remained  unreconcile<],  however, 
longer,  when  Mr.  liandolph,  on  th 
grave,  was  carried  to  the  s«rnate,  t 
on  purpoise    to  hear  once   mor 
voice.     Mr.  Clay  was  speakinfr 
C(»mpromi^,  and,  when  heaii« 
immediately  to  the  dving  Vi 
changed  cordial  salutatfons. — Oi  m 
drawn  up  by  Mr.  Clay  during  t 
that  he  ])reside<l  over  the  depart] 
we  may  particularly  mention  his 
the  U.  S.  ministers  to  the  propuM 
Panama ;  his  letter  to  the  U.  S. 
Petersburg,    setting   forth  the    < 
which  aliould  induce  Russia  to  ei 
ence  in  favor  of  the  recognitioo 
South  American  independence ;  h 
minister  at  lA>ndon,  showing  the  i 
American  claim  to  tlie  free  nai 
St.  Lawrence ;  his  despatches  r«i 
north -eactem  boundary,  and  to  tl 
the  Britb^h  West  Indies.— Mr.  A 
tion  having  been   defeated, 
with  him,  March  4,  1829.     He  id 
for    Kentucky   10  days  afterwai 
wannly  welc<»med  at  a  public  < 
by  his 'old  neighbors  ana  friends. 
dressed  Hpontaneons  assemblage*  i 
Md.,  and  Wheeling,  Va.,  on  liia  1 
ney.    Remaining  in  retir       dU 
married  daaghier  at  New  v 
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ed  there^  asdaoat 

X         o  uvaiiioiL    BetorniDg  to 

u.  he  next  tommer  vinted 

/"— wBdi  wid  was  in  like  manner  wel- 

innati  and  Oolnmbns.     His  re- 

I        nn     ,  as  at  Wheeling  the  jear 

u<     d        exposition  and  defence  of 

ajstem."     He  meantime  re- 

10       a  nntil  Deo.  1881,  when,hav- 

ouoaeu  u.  S.  senator,  by  a  minority  of  9 

sr  OdI.  Richard  M.  Johnson,  he  again 

eat  in  that  body,  to  which  he  had  bid- 

ireli  20  jears  before.    Almost  simnl- 

'vith  his  appearance  at  Washington 

I  <tf  *' national  republicans,*'  hddat 

Bk «         ed  him,  Deo.  12,  as  a  candi- 

b  y      lent,  with  John  Sergeant  of 

fur  vice-president.    His  position 

vras  now  a  difficult  one.    His  de- 

■o     onistB  had  a  minority  in  both 

ouold  present  whatever  measures 

in  I     h  shape  as  to  them  seemed 

I        compelling  him  thus  to 

,^  iu  upposition  to  local  interests 

prejudices,  while  he  had  no  oorre* 

power  to  apply  tests  to  them  or  their 

k»  that  session,  nearly  every  question  of 

Bepolioy  was  brought  up  and  acted  on. 

L  l4nk  applied  for  a  recharter  throu^ 

las,  then  a  Jackson  senator  from 

.  afterward  vice-president  under 

1  the  bill,  supported  by  Mr.  Olay 

«  J      I    iti<»l  friends,  passed  both 

I  un)  miyorities,  but  was  vetoed 
iv.»^.vu.    A  revision  of  the  protective 

II  with  a  view  to  the  reauction  of 
was  vehemently  demanded  on  the 

R     ii  Carolina;  but,  though  this  con- 
I  ■uongly  Jacksonian,  Mr.  Clay  carried 
on  this  question  also,  speaking  re- 
■od  exhaustively  in  exposition  and  de- 
proteotive  policy,  and  so  shaping 
t  that  the  free  list  was  beneficudly 
I  the  reductions  on  articles  still  sub- 
f  were  so  made  as  not  to  expose 
interest  to  a  ruinous  foreign  com- 
xinally,  several  propositions  looking 
>f  the  minimum  price  ($1  25  per 
|/uolic  lands  having  been  submitted 
we,  the  whole  subject  was  referred  to 
;tee  on  manufactures,  of  which  Mr. 
.  V       made  chairman,  with  the  obvi- 
of  obliging  him  to  provoke  hos- 
«  git  the  east  by  consentmg,  or  at  the 
,  to  give  the  lands  to  the  states, 
w  mdividuals  at  a  nominal  price. 
um  not  seek  to  evade  this  responsibili- 
D  three  weeks  submitted  to  the  senate 
wherein  he  treated  tlie  subject  with 
serve,  and  proposed,  instead  of  the 
vujects  referred  to  him,  an  original  pub- 
qrstem,  whose  leading  features  are  as 
1.  The  lands  to  remain  under  the  con- 
federal government,  to  be  surveyed 
uy  ita  officers,  and  without  alteration 
to  pnrohasera.    2.  Of  the  prooeeds  of 


all  aalea,  IH  pv  oent  to  be  anunaOj  paid  over 
to  the  atatea  reapeotivelj  in  which  aooh  salea 
were  made,  to  be  by  them  devoted  to  the  pro- 
motion of  education  and  internal  improvement. 
8.  The  reaidne  of  the  proceeds  to  be  apportion- 
ed among  and  paid  over  to  all  the  states  ao- 
oording  to  thw  federal  population. respeotivelyy 
to  be  OT^  them  devoted  to  purposes  of  education, 
internal  improvement,  or  colonization.  4.  Not 
leas  than  |dO,000  in  ^M^  year  to  be  expended 
in  extending  the  sorveys;  a  oertidn  percentage 
of  the  landa  still  pahlio  hi  the  new  states  to  bo 
granted  than  for  purposes  of  internal  improve- 
ment; and  this  aot  nnleaa  in  oase  of  war,  to 
continue  in  foroe  n>r  5  years,  so  as  to  give  ita 
providona  a  &ir  trial.  Such,  in  substance,  waa 
Mr.  Glay'a  plan.  It  was  never  adopted,  or  only 
adopted  in  1841  with  a  condition  proposed  by 
Mr.  Berrien  of  Ga.,  that  it  should  be  aospended 

cent,  whioh  aoon  after  rendered  it  inoperative; 
but  it  oertainly  did  not  diminish  Mr.  Olay'a 
popularity,  nor  weaken  the  confidence  reposed 
in  him  by  that  large  portion  of  the  American 
people  who  regarded  him  as  their  oonntry'a 
foremost  statesman. — ^Here^  on  the  threehold  of 
the  second  preeiiiential  canvass  in  whioh  Mr, 
Olay's  name  was  before  the  people  aa  a  candi- 
date for  their  highest  trust,  it  may  be  proper  to 
introduce  that  terse  and  oelebrated  atatement 
of  his  principles  and  his  qualifications  which 
was  originaUr  addressed,  Oct  22, 1824,  by  OoL 
Thomas  H.  Benton  and  other  leading  Ifissonri- 
ana  to  their  f^ow-citixena,  in  advocacy  of  their 
choice.  They  said:  *^The  prinoiplea  whioh 
would  govern  Mr.  01ay*a  administration,  ahoold 
he  be  dected«  are  well  known  to  the  nation. 
They  have  been  displayed  npon  the  floor  of  con- 
gress for  the  last  17  years.  They  constitute  a 
system  of  American  policy  based  npon  the  agri- 
culture and  manufactures  of  our  own  country; 
upon  interior  as  well  as  foreign  commerce ;  npon 
internal  as  well  as  seaboard  improvement: 
upon  the  independence  of  the  new  world,  ana 
close  commercial  alliances  with  Mexico  and 
South  America.  It  is  said  that  others  would  pur- 
sue the  same  system ;  we  answer  that  the  founder 
of  a  system  is  the  natural  executor  of  his  own 
work;  that  the  moat  efficient  protector  of 
American  iron,  lead,  hemp,  wool,  and  cotton, 
would  be  the  triumphant  champion  of  the  new 
tariff;  the  safest  friend  to  interior  commeroe 
would  be  the  statesman  who  hasprodaimed  the 
Mississippi  to  be  the  sea  of  the  West ;  the  most 
zealous  promoter  of  internal  improvement 
would  be  the  president  who  has  triumphed  over 
the  president  who  opposed  the  construction  of 
national  roads  and  canals;  the  most  successful 
applicant  for  treaties  with  Mexieo  and  South 
America  would  be  the  eloquent  advocate  of 
their  own  independence.''  It  was  decreed  that 
the  justice  of  these  reasonable  anticipations 
should  never  be  verified.  The  election  of  1882 
occurred  under  dronmstanoes  most  unfavorable 
to  Mr.  Clav.  Gen.  Jackson  was  in  the  white 
house,  wielding  a  political  patronage  unpreoe- 
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dented  in  anioant  His  military  achievementfl, 
his  inoml  oouni^c,  liis  decision  of  character, 
had  rendered  him  personally  popular  l>eyond 
any  man  since  Jefferson,  if  not  since  Wash- 
ington. His  recent  veto  of  the  bank  re- 
charter  had  unquestionably  heightened  that 
popularity.  The  country,  under  tlie  impulse 
of  the  tariffs*  of  1824  and  1828,  was  prosjKjrous 
beyond  precedent,  lience  averse  to  political 
change.  The  slave  states,  except  Kentucky, 
MaVyhind.  and  Delaware,  had  almost  unani- 
mously supported  the  general^s  election,  and 
were  even  more  unanimous  in  favor  of  his  re- 
election. The  old  "  bargain  and  corruption" 
slander  still  rankled  in  the  minds  of  thousands. 
The  opnosition  was  distracted  by  anti-ma«(onry, 
wliich  had  brought  about  the  nomination  of 
William  Wirt  of  Maryland  for  president,  and 
Amos  Ellmaker  of  Pennsylvania  fur  vice-presi- 
dent, w  ith  electoral  candidates  in  most  of  the  free 
states,  and  which  actually  carried  Vermont,  the 
strongest  anti-Jackson  state  in  the  union,  Massa- 
chusetts excepted.  Gen.  Jackson  was  of  course 
elected  by  a  largo  po])ular  and  larger  electoral 
nuyority ;  Mr.  Clay  receiving  the  votes  only  of 
Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island,  Connecticut,  Del- 
aware, Maryland,  and  Kentucky.  New  York, 
New  Jersey,  and  Ohio  went  for  Jackson  by 
small  miyorities ;  Pennsylvania  by  about  half 
that  she  had  given  against  Adams  4  years  be- 
fore. The  triumph  was  decisive. — Tho  election 
was  scarcely  over  when  a  new  political  excite- 
ment was  created  by  the  action  of  South  Caro- 
lina. That  stite,  under  Mr.  Calhoun's  lead,  liad 
refused  again  to  support  Gen.  Jackt^n,  casting 
lier  electoral  votes  for  (tov.  Floyd  of  Virginia. 
8he  professed  an  intense  dissatisfaction  with  tho 
tariff  just  enacted,  by  which  the  revenue  had 
been  reduced  while  tho  policy  of  i)rotection  was 
preser^'ed.  S)io  assembled  a  convention,  and 
thereby  assumed  to  nullify  tho  tariff,  so  far  at 
least  as  she  was  concerned,  and  to  interdict 
its  further  enforcement  within  her  borders. 
Gen.  Jackson  despatcheil  (ren.  Scott  to  Charles- 
ton to  support  the  collection  of  tho  revenue, 
and  launched  against  the  nullifiers  a  proclama- 
tion of  remarkable  vigor,  taking  tlie  broadest 
ground  of  hostility  against  the  power  of  a  state 
to  nullify  an  act  of  ccmgress,  or  effectively  pro- 
nounce it  invalid.  A  collision  of  federal  antl 
state  authority  was  imminent.  In  tho  midst  of 
tlie  excitement  thus  engendered  c^>ngress  met, 
and  Mr.  Verplanck,  chairman  of  the  house  com- 
mittee of  ways  and  means,  introduced  a  bill  ])ro- 
posing  a  sweeping  and  radical  reduction  of  the 
tariff',  so  as  to  divest  it  of  every  lineament  of  pro- 
tection. It  soenjed  probable  that  the  rnite<l 
States  were  about  to  bo  plunge<l  into  a  bloo<ly 
civil  war  on  accoimt  of  a  system  which  was  to  bo 
almost  sinmltaneously  abandone<l.  Such  were 
the  circumstances  under  which  Mr.  Clay  pro- 
I)osed,  early  in  tho  session  of  1832-*3,  liis'taritr 
compromise.  Its  leading  features  were:  1,  sub- 
mission to  the  necessity  of  a  radical  reduction  of 
the  tariff;  and  2,  to  have  the  change  effected  so 
slowly  and  gradually  that  oar  maQoiacturerB 


might,  it  was  hmed,  adapt  themfidm 
bear  up  agfunst  it.    To  this  end,  the 
vided  for  ati  ultimate  redaction  of  a 
then  ranging  alwve  20  per  cent,  toti 
rate,  but  only  A  of  the  eicera  ifas  i 
ducted  annimliy,  so  that  the  la«t  is 
would  only  take  effect  in  1842.    Thi« 
tion  was  accepted  by  the  nullitien 
from  an  opponent  of  the  president ;  n 
cepted  by  tho  manufacturer*,  wlio  i 
preferred  a  future  to  a  pre*ent  di^astn 
pelled  to  choose  l>etween  them,  and  wl 
that  something  might  intervene  to  pr«< 
dreaded  crash ;  it  was  accept e<l 'by  cod; 
tho  country.     Mr.  ClayV  bill,  though 
by  Mr.  Webster,  and  not  favc»red  by  G» 
son,  passed  both  lioufes  by  large  rnajoi 
the  house,  120  to  84 ;  in*  the  senate, ! 
— The  country  was  now  at  peace,  bo 
ments  were  soon  lashed  into  fury  by  ii* 
son's  removal  of  the  treasury  dejiow 
1838)  from  tho  V.  S.  bank  into  the  n 
keeping  of  certain  selected  state  bank*, 
cnmstances  under  which  this  rtiange  ir 
ed  were  extraonlinary.    Just  latere 
ceiling  adjournment  of  congrcsis  it  n 
pered  that  such  a  step  was  meditated 
upon  the  house,  by  a  vote  of  109  to  4 A,  i 
its  decided  conviction  tliat  the  deposit 
remain  where  the  law  had  placed  the 
power  to  remove  them  rested  not  in 
ident,  but  in  the  secretary*  of  the  tre 
that oflScer  (William  J.  I  >u*ane),  wh      n 
pvo  the  order,  first  hesitated  an«i  fiumH} 
lie  was  thereupon  removed,  and  Koger 
(now  chief  Justice)  appointed  in  his  ite 
Taney,  of  course,  did  what  the  i>resideii' 
Tho  act  w^as  widely  condemiie<!.  as  pi 
vesting  in  the  president  a  dangerous  c 
the  public  purse.     Soon  after  tlie  ftm 
the  new  congress,  Mr.Clay  (Dec.  26,  a 
mitted  to  tho  senate  the  following  iirop 
**  1 .  Kenohed^  That,  by  dismissing  the 
tary  of  the  treasyr}*,  l>ecause  he  woulu 
trary  to  his  sense  of  his  own  duty,  r 
money  of  the  United  States  in  depc» 
bank  of  the  United  States  and  its  bra 
conformity  with  the  president's  opi 
apiK)intiiig  his  successor  to  effect  su 
which  has  been  done,  the  president  Lm 
the  exercise  of  a  power  over  ilie 
the  United  States  not  granted  to  u 
constitution  and  laws,  and  dangen       4 
ertiesof  the  people.     2.  KeMhtd^  «i 
sous  assigned  by  the  recretary  c»f  tin: 
f<»r  tho  removal  of  the  money  of  th< 
States  deposited  in  th9  United 'Statei 
its  branches,  communicated  to  coi 
3d  day  of  Dec.  1833,  are  uns.itisfa(ivii 
sufticient.^'    These  res(»lutions  Mr.  CI 
cated  with  energy  and  eloquence,  and  1 
was  finally  adopted  (March  21.  1834): 
nays  18.     Two  resolves  proposing  a  rei 
of  the  deposits  in  accordance  with  this  t 
submitted  by  Mr.  Clay,  and  adopted  bj 
ate,  but  defeated  in  tho  home.  mx.Oi^ 
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I  .modified  his  firtfcreiolyB 

ivmi  as  follows:  ^^Beiohed, 

.  in  his  late  prooeedings  in 

I'tbe  puu     revenae,  has  assamed  upon 

ioTitj  Mud  power  not  conferred  bj 

ion  and  laws,  bat  in  derogation  of 

u  Jiis  shape  it  was  adopted  by  the 

▼ote:  Yeas    Messrs.  Bibb,  Black,  Oal- 

r^OIayton,  £wing,FrelingfaaYsen,  Kent, 

itiifjtit  Kangnm,  Naadain,  Poindexter, 

Ptaitisa,  I^esUm,   Bobbms,    Silsbee, 

xtfthard,  IBprague,  Swift,    Tomlinson, 

ggMmanJvebster— 86.  Nays— -Messrs. 

Icown^  forsyth,  Gnindy,  Hendricks, 

.  King  of  Ala.,  King  of  Ga.,  Linn, 

ore,  "^^rris,  Robinson,  Shepley,  Tall- 

00.       lite,  Wilkins,  Wright— 20. 

1  by  Gen.  Jackson  with  his  cel- 

»uM38«.^  ill  which  he  cliumed  absolute 

r  his  sabordinotes  in  the  exeeatiye 

ma  ci  the  government.  The  senate,  on 

f      .  Poindexter,  by  a  Tote  of  27  to 

«  place  this  protest  on  its  jonmal. 

thereafter,  a  resolution,  moved  by 

,  proposing  to  .expunge  firom  the 

me  senate  the  record  of  its  vote  of 

Jackson's  removal  of  the  depos- 

.  Olay  present,  and  opposing 

rv  Mjau  liis  wonted  fire. — ^At  the  ses- 

-W,  a  difficulty  with  France  fitly  en- 

ittention.    France  owed  us  a  con- 

i  for  spoliations  on  our  commerce 

of  Bonaparte,  for  which  no  repara- 

m      made.    The  government  of  Louis 

Dod  in  1881  to  make  such  reparation 

15,000,000,  and  a  bill  for  that  pnr- 

tted  by  the  ministry  to  the  cham« 

in  the  chamber  of  deputies  by  a 

w  cr  Tuues;  consequently,  a  draft  drawn 

.  8.  government  on  the  French  treas- 

fint  instalment  of  the  stipulated  in- 

•  returned  protested.    Great  irrita- 
followed,  aod  Gen.  Jackson,  in  his 

UK  jJec,  1834,  proposed  tnat  congress 

EC  him  to  secure  the  required 

r  vj  reprisals  on  French  property ;  a 

I  would  be  in  effect  a  declaration  of 

•  moposition  was  referred  by  the  senate 

ttee  on  foreign  affairs,  of  which 

wan  chairman;  and  he  (Jan.  6,  1835) 

report  thereon,  affirming  the  justice 

Mma,  but  insisting  that  the  failure  to 

Men  unintentional  on  the  part  of  the 

y;  that  the  Lope  of  favorable 

■ub  yet  extinct;  ana  that  hence  we 

r*  ue  Justified  in  resorting  to  the  expe- 

forcible  reprisals    recommended  by 

ent.    Tliese    views  were  promptly 

uy  Messrs.  Calhoun,  Poindexter,  and 

ng  senators  ;  and  it  was  unanimously 

I  r  legislation  at  this  time  with 

>  vux  toAations  with  France  was  inex- 

Thus  the  passions  of  the  nation  were 

the  French  government,  which,  on 

w/  Gren.  Jackson^s  message,  had  recall- 

doTf  and  tendered  his  passports  to 


onn^  was  enabled  to  renew  IHendly  relations. 
The  requisite  leg^ation  was  procured,  the  stip- 
ulated indemnity  pdd,  and  the  former  amitj 
between  the  two  nations  restored. — ^An  eloquent 
speech  in  fkvor  of  a  policy  of  uniform  kindness 
and  justice  toward  the  Indian  tribes  within  onr 
borders,  and  another  nrging  a  limitation  and 
reduction  of  the  power  and  patronage  of  the 
president,  were  made  by  Mr.  Cl^ay  at  this  ses- 
sion.—At  the  session  of  1885-^6,  Mr.  COay's 
land  bill,  which  had  onoe  been  vetoed  by  Gen. 
Jackson,  was  again  presented  and  advocated  by 
him,  and  passed  the  senate.  May  4, 1888,  by 
a  vote  of  25  to  .20.  It  fieuled,  however,  in  the 
hoiise.-*-The  riffht  of  petition  was  bron^t 
prominentiy  before  congress  and  the  country 
at  this  session.  Mr.  Buchanan  of  Pa.  (Jan.  11, 
1886)  prMented  the  memorial  of  an  association 
of  Ohristiaa  FHends  in  hb  own  state,  praying 
congress  to  abolish  slavery  and  the  slave  trade 
in  the  district  of  Columbia.  Mr.  Buchanan 
moved  that  the  memorial  be  read,  and  its  prayer 
thereupon  r^ected.  Mr.  Oalhoun  oUectea  to  the 
reception  of  the  memorial  Mr.  Clay  opposed 
both  this  and  Mr.  Buchanan's  motion  peremp- 
torily to  rejeet,  maintaining  that  the  right  to  ao 
what  the  petitioners  asked  inhered  in  congress, 
though  he  deemed  its  exercise  inexpedient.  He 
maintained  the  right  of  petition,  and  held  that' 
congress  should  receive  and  consider  a  memorial 
of  this  kind,  giving  reasons  for  denying  its 
prayer.  The  senate  thereupon  voted  to  re- 
ceive tiie  memorial— yeas  86^  nays  10 — ^where* 
upon  Mr.  day  moved  to  amend  Mr.  Buchanan's 
motion  by  a  snocinot  statement  of  the  reasons 
for  reaction.  This  statement  proved  unsatis- 
fiactory  to  the  southern  senators,  and  the  whole 
subject  was  laid  on  the  table  by  a  vote  of  24  to 
20.  Mr.  Clay  made,  at  this  session,  a  speech  on 
the  keeping  of  the  public  moneys,  then  distrib- 
uted among  certain  &vorite  state  banks,  thence 
termed  the  *^  pet  banks."  He  argued  the  un- 
soundness of  the  system,  the  fiimsiness  of  the  se- 
curities and  safeguards  relied  on  by  the  secretary 
of  the  treasury  Twho  had  just  reported,  March 
17, 1886,  that  all  was  as  it  should  be),  and  in- 
sisted that  a  fulnre  of  the  cotton  crop,  or  any 
occurrence  which  should  create  a  necesmty  for 
large  exportations  of  specie  to  Europe,  would 
compel  a  general  contraction  of  loans,  and  a 
consequent  panic  and  crash,  in  which  the  pub- 
lic moneys  would  disappear  or  become  un- 
available. To  the  superndal  observer,  nothing 
seemed  less  probable  than  this  anticipation,  the 
whole  country  being  then  in  a  high  tide  of 
seeming  prosperity ;  yet  a  littie  more  than  a 
year  saw  his  worst  apprehensions  fully  realized. 
On  June  8,  Mr.  Clay,  from  the  committee  on 
foreign  afiairs,  reported  in  favor  of  recogniring 
the  independence  of  Texas,  whenever  satisfac- 
tory evidence  should  be  received  that  she  had  a 
civil  government  in  successful  operation.  The 
proposition,  somewhat  modifiea,  passed  both 
houses  without  opposition.  In  the  autumn  of 
that  year,  he  was  chosen  president  of  the  Amer- 
ican ooloniiation  society,,  in,  pkce  of  Presi- 
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dent  Madison,  recently  deociscd.  Daring  the 
winter  following,  ho  was  reelected  to  the  IT.  S. 
senate,  receiving  7G  votes  to  54  for  James 
Guthrie,  tlie  administration  candidate.  In  the 
autumn  of  1836,  Mr.  Van  Burcn  had  been 
elected  president,  with  Richard  M.  Johnson  as 
vice- president,  the  opposition  votes  for  i>re8ident 
being  divided  between  Gen.  Harrison  of  Ohio 
and  Judge  ^Vliite  of  Tennessee. — The  financial 
stringency  caused  by  the  great  commercial 
revulsion  of  1836,  compelled  tlio  new  president 
to  summon  an  extra  session  of  congress  on  the 
1st  Monday  in  Sept.  1837.  A  decided  adminis- 
tration majority  had  been  chosen  to  either 
branch,  aulf  James  K.  Polk  was  elected  speaker 
of  the  house.  Mr.  Van  Buren^s  message  urged 
the  adoption  of  tlio  independent  treasury,  or 
hard  money  policy,  whicli  had  been  first  pro- 
posed 3  years  before  by  William  F.  Gordon,  a 
whig,  from  Virginia,  and  abruptly  rejected,  re- 
ceiving but  84  votes.  But  now  the  "pet 
banks "  hod  suspended  specie  payments,  along 
with  nearly  all  others,  and  could  no  longer 
be  employed  as  depositories  without  a  plain 
violation  of  existing  laws.  The  independent 
treasury  hod,  in  fact,  of  necessity  been  adopted, 
and  there  seemed  to  be  no  practicable  alternative 
but  a  national  bank.  Mr.  Clay  was  profoundly 
averse  to  the  administration  project,  and  led 
the  opposition  to  it  in  the  senate,  where  the  bill 
nevertheless  passed  by  25  yeas  to  20  nays.  In 
the  house,  liowever,  it  encountered  a  more  for- 
midable resistance,  and  was  laid  on  the  table  by 
120  veas  to  107  nays.  Very  little  was  effected 
at  this  extra  session,  which  continued  only  6 
weeks,  beyond  providing  for  the  immediate 
wants  of  the  treasury.  At  the  ensuing  regular 
session,  the  independent  treasury  was  urged 
anew  by  the  president  and  his  supporters,  and 
again  the  opposition  to  it  was  led  l>y  Mr.  Clay, 
who  indicated  his  preference  for  a  modified  na- 
tional bank.  On  his  motion,  a  joint  resolve,  re- 
quiring the  reception  of  the  notes  of  solvent 
specie-paying  banks  in  payments  to  tlie  govern- 
ment, na^ed  the  senate.  May  29, 1838. — In  Feb. 
1839,  Mr.  ClAy  delivered  a  carefully  prepared 
speech  on  the  subject  of  slavery,  taking  decided 
ground  against  the  idea  of  immediate  abolition 
as  visionary  and  impracticable. — ^The  opiK>sition, 
or  whig  party,  held  a  national  convention  to 
nominate  candidates  for  president  and  vice-pres- 
ident at  Uarrisburg,  Pa.,  early  in  Dec.  1839. 
£x-ffovernor  James  Barbour  of  Va.  presided, 
while  ex-governors  Shultze  of  Pa.,  Metcalf  of 
Ky.,  and  Vance  of  Ohio,  were  among  tlie  vice- 
presidents.  The  names  of  Mr.  Clay,  Gen.  Har- 
rison, and  Gen.  Scott  were  submitted  to  tlie 
convention  as  candidates  for  the  presidency.  A 
decided  nlurality  of  the  delegates  were  in  favor 
of  Mr.  Clay^s  nomination,  but  no  one  received  a 
majority  until,  after  3  days'  balloting,  the  dele- 
gates who  preferred  Gen.  Scott  went  over  to 
the  8upi>ort  of  (icn.  Harrison,  and  secured  his 
nomination.  Much  feeling  was  evinced  by  the 
mure  ardent  friends  uf  Mr.  Clay,  not  only  in 
the  convention  but  throughout  the  countxy; 


hi 


but  it  was  oheoked  and  ovwrvM^  Oi  pnM 
and  example  of  Mr.  Clajr  liiinid(  who  MBsu 
signified  Lit  moapmomot  in  Um  cmn.  ii- 
governor  John  Tjrler  of  Va.,  wbo  was  a  dd- 
egate,  and  an  ardent  ■opportar  of  Mr.  Ckj, 
was  designatod  for  ▼ice-prwMant.  Ibtanfw 
which  followed  waa  animated.  Gen.  Hanin 
and  Gov.  Tyler  were  eleeted  bj  SSi  tledanl 
votes  to  60,  having  been  anoeeHfol  ia  ■&  Us 
7  states  Meantime,  tlie  lnd»< 
bill  waa  passed  against  Mr.  (  m 
nous  opposition  in  June,  184u.  C 
was  inaugurated  March  4,  1841,  ■ 
ately  summoned  the  ne« 
in  extra  session  oo  the  last 
Before  that  date,  however,  the 
was  numbered  with  the  dead,  i  Gv 
Tyler  succeeded  to  the  preridencj. 
remained  in  the  senate,  and  waa  reonujiB  i 
congress  as  the  leader  of  the  now  3 
arty  there.  Under  hia  gnidanoe,  <w 
ouses  rapidly  matored  and  passed  i 

pealing  the  independent  treasory  qrsceu.  mat 

g orating  instead  a  new  bank  of  the  1 
tatea,  distributing  prospectirdy  the  pr 
of  the  public  lands  among  the  atatca,  awi 
ing  a  national  bankrupt  law.    The  ssoow « 
these  roeasnres  waa  vetoed  by  Presideai  I 
who  thereupon  indicated  to  hia  friends 
lines  of  a  bank  of  moderate  c^utal,  and 
to  the  regolationof  the  exchanges,  i      u  « 
meet  his  approval.    8nch  a  bank  «■■ 
diately  ohartered,  bat  thia  waa  in  tarn 
This  2d  veto  caused  an  immediate  and  i 
breach  between  President  Tyler  vita 
porters  and  the  great  body  of  the  i 
sympathized  with  Mr.  Clar.    The  mau 
Mr.  Tyler's  cabinet,  Mr.  ^  ebater  exi  r 

signed  their  posts.  Mr.  Tyler  sn       uj 
to  regard  himself  or  be  u  uj 

whig,  and  aflUiated  more  kuu  uMirto]      >  i 
the  opponenta  of  that  party.    The  tu 
tween  the  ''  Tjrler  men ''  and  the  "*  C      i 
grew  daily  wider  and  deeper,  and  um  a 
quent  reversion  of  power  to  the  party  sc 
overwhelmed  at  the  polls  waa  inevitable  ^ 
the  ensuing  regular  session,  Uie  bank 
was  repealed.    A  tariff  act  waa  n        u 
the  summer  of  1842,  which,  be  ■»  m 

framed  as  to  perpetuate  Mr.  C      ■       A 
bution,  was  vetoed  by  the  pkoMdoik 
passed  with  that  feature  stricken  < 
more  protective  in  ita  character  tl  ■ 

predecessors  save  that  of  1828,  wnuv  um 
enue  produced  by  it  ateadily  increased 
$12,000,000  or  $16,000,000  yielded  bv  um 
decessor  to  more  tlian  $30,000,0001 
solvency  and  credit  of  the  guv  ■ 

reviving  the  prostrate  industry  Oi        li 
—Meantime  Mr.  Clay  (March  81, 1< 
signed  his  seat  in  the  senate  and  I  • 

mal  farewell  to  public  life,  aa  he  baa 
do  a  year  earlier  but  for  the  death**  < 
Harrison.    But  he  was  not  i       li     9 
the  quiet  of  his  hon  was  ■  — 

pnblio  entertainment  a»  * 
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Id  friends  and  neighbors  on  the  poll* 
le  day,  on  June  9.  In  Oct.  following, 
d  Indiana  and  spoke  at  Kichmond, 

Mr.  Mendenhall  presented  to  him  a 
isking  him  to  free  his  slaves.  As  the 
as  public,  Mr.  Cloy  answered  it  on  the 
spirited  speech,  offering  to  emancipate 

es  if  those  who  asked  him  to  do  so 
•u tribute  a  sum  equal  to  their  value  to 
ed  to  their  support.  The  offer  was  not 
He  spoke  also  to  an  immense  assem- 
whigs  at  Dayton,  Ohio,  and  spent  the 
I  winter  in  the  South,  mainly  at  New 

whither  business  called  him.  The 
ter  was  likewise  spent  in  good  part  in 
eans,  whence  he  returned  through  the 
Atlantic  states,  everywhere  surronnd- 
*owds  of  friends  to  whose  congratula- 

fitly  responded.  His  most  elaborate 
ras  made  at  Kaleigh,  N.  C.  (April  12, 
id  all  the  great  issues  then  dividing  the 
were  therein  frankly  discussed.  No- 
i  the  South  did  he  seek  to  conceal  his 
:he  policy  of  protection.  In  reply  to  a 
3m  S.  F.  Branson  of  Georgia,  he  had 
(Sept  18,  1843)  written:  "I  had  re- 
IV  seat  in  the  senate  when  the  act  of 

1  Generally,  the  duties  which  it  im- 
3  lower  than  those  in  the  act  of  1832 ; 
hont  intending  to  express  my  opinion 
irj  item  of  this  last  tariff^  I  would  say 
[link  its  provisions  are  in  the  main  wise 
>er.  If  there  are  any  excesses  or  de- 
it  (of  which  I  have  not  here  the  means 
Qg),  they  ought  to  be  corrected."  He 
Washington  city  on  April  26,  but  de- 
y  proceed  further  north,  as  the  whig 
convention  was  to  assemble  at  Balti- 
May  1.  On  May  18  he  left  for  Ash- 
lich.he  reached  on  the  evening  of  the 
lis  nomination  for  the  presidency  had 
been  made  by  the  people;  the  whig 
ion  ratified  it  with  unanimity.  No  other 
:ed  or  thought  of  by  a  single  delegate. 
eFrelingliuysen  of  New  Jersey  was  pre- 
>r  vice-president.  Never  was  a  canvass 
by  a  more  united  and  sanguine  party, 
er  fairer  aspects.  But  fortime  was  not 
irv  of  persecuting  Mr.  Clay.    The  an- 

>f  Texas,  a  meosare  which  had  been 

3  the  political  caldron  some  months 
u  ui  to  agitate  and  sway  the  feelings 
1}  y,I  the  slave  states.   It  had  been  recom- 

by  Gen.  James  Hamilton,  jr.,  as  calcu- 
**  give  a  Gibraltar  to  the  South."  Mr, 
ho  had  spent  the  preceding  winter  in 
rleans,  the  hot-bed  of  zeal  for  annexa- 
irceived  the  rising  storm,  but  did  not 
re  it.  In  repeated  addresses  and  let- 
uc      od  that,  while  he  did  not  object  to 

4  ycr  w,  nor  yet  on  account  of  slavery, 
no  regarded  as  a  temporary  institution, 
I  opposed  to  any  absorption  of  Texas 
ihe  should  remain  at  war  with  Mexico, 
r  soil  should  continue  to  be  claimed  by 
ition  as  a  part  of  her  territory,  because 
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annexation  under  such  circmnstanoes  voold  be 
an  act  of  hostility  and  of  bad  faith  toward  the 
country  from  which  Texas  had  revolted,  in- 
volving us  necessarily  in  the  existing  war. 
These  convictions  were  shared  by  a  very  laive 
portion  of  the  American  people;  and  Mr. 
Van  Buren,  for  whom  a  m^ority  of  dele- 
gates to  the  democratic  national  convention 
had  been  secured,  declared  against  annexation 
on  similar  grounds.  When  that  convention 
met)  however,  the  famous  two-thirds  rule  was 
adopted,  rendering  Mr.Yan  Buren^s  minority  in- 
effective ;  and,  after  some  days*  balloting  for  pres- 
ident without  effecting  a  choice,  the  leading 
candidates.  Van  Buren,  Cass,  Buchanan,  were 
gradually  deserted  for  Col.  James  K.  Polk  of 
Tennessee,  an  avowed  annexationist  who  re- 
ceived the  nomination.  President  Tyler,  who 
had  been  nominated  for  reflection  by  a  national 
convention  of  officeholders,  soon  after  declined, 
throwing  all  his  influence  into  the  scale  of  Ool. 
Polk.  While  the  advocates  of  annexation  were 
thus  concentrated,  there  was  some  expectation 
of  a  like  concentration  of  its  opponents  on 
Mr.  Clay ;  but  this  expectation  was  disappoint- 
ed. Mr.  Van  Buren,  with  his  more  inmiediate 
personal  friends,  Silas  Wright,  Benjamin  F.  But- 
ler, Thomas  H.  Benton,  John  n.  Edmonds, 
William  0.  Bryant,  Samuel  Young,  Theodore 
Sedgwick,  and  others,  who  had  opened  the  can- 
vass against  annexation,  were  now  supporting 
its  avowed  champion.  Mr.  Wright,  who  had 
been  a  leading  opponent  of  annexation  in  the 
senate,  and  who  professed  still  to  oppose  it,  be- 
came the  candidate  of  his  party  for  governor 
of  the  state  of  New  York.  The  extreme  abo- 
litionisis,  who  professed  the  most  intense  hostil- 
ity to  annexation,  also  opposed  Mr.  Clay,  be- 
cause his  avowed  reasons  for  opposing  annexa- 
tion were  not  satisfactory  to  them,  some  of 
them  declaring  him  as  favorable  to  annex- 
ation as  Mr.  Polk,  and  more  likely  to  effect 
it,  because  abler  and  more  influential  with  his 
party.  The  combination  of  antagonist  influ- 
ences against  Mr.  Clay  thus  became  truly  for- 
midable. And  it  is  urged  with  reason  that 
his  anxiety  to  explain  and  defend  his  position 
against  hiEi  assaifftnta,  as  evinced  in  frequent 
letters  on  the  subject,  aided  them  to  achieve  their 
common  object.  On  the  vote  of  Pennsylvania 
Mr.  Clay's  supporters  fiad  counted  with  confi- 
dence. Mr*  Polk  had  never  till  now  professed 
to  be  other  than  a  radical  opponent  of  proteo- 
tion.  But,  in  the  midst  of  the  canvass,  a  letter 
signed  by  him  was  published,  avowing  him- 
self an  advocate  of  *^fair  protection  to  our  agri- 
culture, manufactures,  and  commerce."  This 
letter  purported  to  be  a  reply  to  one  of  inquiry 
from  Judge  Kane,  which  was  never  publishea. 
It  was  hailed  by  Mr.  Clay's  opponents  throughout 
Pennsylvania  and  kindred  regions  as  a  full  con)- 
mittal  to  the  doctrine  of  protection.  The  nomi- 
nation of  Mr.  Dallas  as  vice-president  with  Mr. 
Polk  was  cited  as  a  proof  that  Pennsylvania's 
interests  were  secure  in  such  hands.  Pennsyl- 
vania was  thus  carried  for  Mr.  Polk  by  a  m^ori- 
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tyof  6,8«2in  oyer860,000f>otes.  wbUeNew  Tork 
WW  likewise  carried  for  him  by  a  mi^oritj  of 
6,106  ia  485,882  votes,  15,000  of  her  abolition 
votes  having  been  cast  for  James  G.  Birnej. 
These  two  states  raised  Mr.  Polk's  electoral  vote 
to  170  against  105  for  Mr.  Clay.  Had  they  been 
reversed,  Mr.  Clay  would  have  had  167  to  108. 
The  popular  vote  was  of  course  very  close :  for 
Polk,  1,886,196;  for  Clay,  1,297,912;  for  Bir- 
ney,  62,127.  (South  Oarolina  chooses  her  elect- 
ors by  the  l^slature,  and  so  cannot  be  includ- 
ed above.)  The  tariff  of  1842  was  ovwUirown 
soon  after,  not  merely  on  the  impulse  and  with 
the  approval  of  James  E.  Polk,  but  by  the  cast- 
ing vote  in  the  senate  of  Georse  M.  Dallas. — 
Mr.  Clay  remained  in  private  life,  declining  a 
reelection  to  the  senate  on  the  retirement  of 
Gov.  Morchead,  and  devoted  himself  to  hit 
family,  his  neighbors,  and  his  farm,  but  once  or 
twice  visiting  Now  Orleans  in  winter,  where  he 
effectively  addressed  a  meeting  called  to  extend 
relief  to  the  sufferers  by  the  great  famine  in  Ire- 
land, and  speaking  once  at  Lexinffton  in  con- 
demnation of  the  war  against  Mexico.  In  that 
war,  his  son  and  namesake,  Henry  Clay,  Jr., 
lieutenant-colonel  of  tlie  Kentucky  volunteers, 
fell  at  the  battle  of  Buena  Vista.  *'  My  life  has 
been  full  of  domestic  afflictions,  but  this  last  is 
one  of  the  severest  of  them,*'  he  wrote  to  a  friend 
soon  afterward.  Always  a  Christian  in  faith  and 
hope,  he  united  with  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
church  in  Lexington,  June  25, 1847.  He  was  at 
Washington  on  business  in  the  supreme  court 
the  following  winter,  and  made  a  speech  at  the 
meeting  of  Uio  colonization  society,  over  which 
he  presided.  Invited  to  dine  with  the  presi- 
dent, his  salutation  to  Mrs.  Polk  reminded  his 
admirers  of  the  Harry  Clay  of  other  days.  *'  I 
never  heard  any  body  complain  of  your  adminis- 
tration, madam,"  he  archly  observed,  *HhoughI 
have  occasionally  heard  $ome  complaint  of  that  of 
yourhusband.'*  June7, 1848,  had  been  designated 
as  the  time,  and  Philadelphia  as  the  pkc^,  for  the 
next  whig  national  convention,  preliminary  to 
which  the  whigs  of  New  York  city  held  a  mass 
meeting  in  CasUe  Garden,  to  exi;)rcss  their  devo- 
tion to  Mr.  Clay.  In  the  national  convention, 
the  1st  ballot  for  a  candidate  for  president  re- 
sulted as  follows :  for  Gen.  Zacnary  Taylor, 
111;  Henry  Clay,  97;  Winfield  Scott,  49; 
Daniel  Webster,  22;  John  M.  Clayton,  4;  John 
McLean,  2.  After  the  2d  ballot,  which  increased 
Gen«  Taylor's  vote  to  118,  and  reduced  Mr. 
Clay's  to  86,  the  ultimate  result  could  not  be 
doubted.  The  convention  adjourned  over  that 
night,  and  next  morning  Gen.  Taylor  was  nomi- 
nsicd  on  the  4th  ballot,  receiving  171  votes  to 
82  for  Clay,  63  for  Scott,  and  14  for  Webster. 
Millard  Fillmore,  of  New  York,  was  nominided 
for  vice-president  Gen.  Taylor  was  elect^ 
receiving  the  votes  of  Georgia,  Louisiana,  ana 
Florida,  which  probably  could  not  have  been 
carried  for  Mr.  Clay.  He  rect^ived  also  the  vote 
of  Pennsylvania,  which  Mr.  Clay  might  have 
lost;  but  ho  lost  the  vote  of  Ohio,  which  Mr. 
Cky  would  probably  have  canied,  as  he  had 


earriedltinl844w  KoConeofAtiwvfrKi  _ 
voted  for  Gen.  Taylor,  who  reeciwd  tfas  dcdo- 
ral  support  ofl5  states  CMting  168  voIm;  «Ui 
his  rival.  Gen.  Cass,  was  rappofted  hkrwiM  \j 
15  states,  bat  their  fhU  atreogth  wm  UTdM* 
toral  votes.  Mr.  Van  Bnren,  who  ifiood  ■  i 
third  candidate,  on  a  diatinet  trtt  mH  imc,  l^ 
oei  ved  no  electoral  votes,  tLongh  rsspcctaUy  m^ 
ported  in  the  popular  vote  of  sevenl  of  tbefrtt 
states,  and  outrunning  G«d.  Cass  in  New  Yuik, 
Vermont,  and  Wiscomdn.  Hisnoaifiatkndoite- 
less  contribnted  to  Gen.  Tajlor*s 


During  the  year  1849,  the  peopto  of  Keatadky 
^ItbeirsUtei 


having  resolved  to  remodel 
tion,  Mr.  day  addressed  them  in  a  kMig,  t»- 
perate,  and  persnasive  letter,  niigicg  theoi  to 
embody  in  their  reformed  charter  of  goms- 
ment  the  principle  of  gradoal  emancipate. 
They  overruled  this  sofsestion  by  a  very  4cd- 
ded  vote,  as  they  had  done  half  a  centaiy  U- 
fore. — ^Mr.  day  was  once  more  chosen  on  tU 
assembling  of  the  new  Kentucky  lcgislatsn;ii 
Dec.  1848,  to  a  seat  in  the  United  States  mbui, 
for  a  fbll  term  of  6  years  from  the  4tli  d 
March  ensning.  He  took  hia  seat  aocohU|f, 
Dec  8, 1849,  48  years  subsequently  to  hit  H 
appearance  in  that  body.  On  Jan.  89, 1 850,  Ik 
Clay  rose  in  the  senate  to  introduce  and  cobk 
mend  his  proposition  for  '*an  amicable  sHisp 
ment  of  all  onestions  in  oontroverij  brtwMi 
the  free  and  the  alare  states  growing  oat  of  tha 
subject  of  slavery.^'  On  aeconnt  of  the  hioa^ 
cal  importance  of  these  pronodtions  we  gii» 
them  in  full ;  they  were  as  follows: 

-1.  J?M0lr«f,  That  CaUfonila.  witk  nItaMt  1 


ezclofioii  of  thirtrr  within  thoM  boaMfarti*. 

*i.  J^MolfidiTbAtM  ■bTer7doc«iioC(Mw)cslillflir 


(Id)  and  la  not  likely  to  b«  liitrodvced  Into  aaj  toffttai  »* 
quired  bj  the  United  SUtea  from  the  rvpoMIc  ef  Mote  IB 
la  Inexpedient  lot  conireae  to  profTlde  tj  law  cither  l*Si 
introduction  into,  or  exelnrion  froaa,  anjr  |«rt  ef  §M  M 
'tory;  and  that  appropriate  territorial  CDTrnuneau ea#l 
be  estajbllahed  br  coafreea  In  all  of  aald  tentterr  net  Mk 
ed  at  (within)  the  boondarlea  oT  the  aSm-Mkl  iOlAcrCI 
fomia,  witboat  the  adoption  of  anj  natrtcttoa  or  e«M« 
on  the  eobjeet  of  alavenr. 

**a  BuolMd^  That  the  weatem  bonndarj  ef  the  iMirf 
Texas  ought  to  be  fixed  on  the  Rio  del  Korte.  eeoMrfV 
one  league  from  Ita  month,  an!  mnning  np  that  rtwlati 
Bonthem  line  of  New  llexica.  theoes  with  that  bt  «» 
wanilr,  and  to  oontlnnlng  in  the  aaaie  direvtlon  te  Itekt 
esUblUhed  between  the  United  Stataa  and  l»Ha*  oMMf 
any  portion  of  New  Mexleo,  whether  tjlag  on  ihe  Ml« 
weet  of  aald  rlTor. 

^4  JSMofoi<f,Thatitbopfopoaed  to  Ihe  ateteeflk^ 
that  the  United  Statea  will  provide  iir  an  tha  liilll^rlf 
Uma  JUl4  pablle  debt  of  that  atate.  contrnrted  nrtar  to  ft 
annexation  to  the  United  Btatc^  and  fiur  whkh  the  MM 
on  foreign  importa  were  pledged  by  the  aald  ilalo  to  iMfla^ 
Itora,  not  exceeding  the  anm  ef  %  ,  In  c»^Miaiaia 

of  the  Mid  daea  to  pledged  having  been  nv  le«pn  mI^ 
cable  to  that  objeet  after  the  mid  annexatlM.  h«  M« 
thencelbrward  become  payable  to  the  United  M«M;  mk 
upon  the  condition  alao  that  the  mid  atate  nf  Team  Aik 
by  some  aolemn  and  anthentle  pabtte  act  ef  her  tagMSak 
or  of  a  conTcntlon,  rellnqniih  to  the  I'nlied  hmm  S^ 
cUim  which  It  hm  to  any  part  of  New  Mexlea. 

**&.  Be9ol€4d^  That  it  la  inexpedient  to  abolleh  riai«ylB 
the  district  of  Colnmbia,  while  thai  iMUtatfam  emMi^ 
to  exist  in  the  atate  of  Maiybod,  withont  the  oDaerai  ^ 
that  state,  withont  theconsent  ef  the  people  uf  the  SHM 
and  withont  Just  eompensatlon  to  tao  ownea  a(  d^^ 
within  the  dlatrict 

*"&  AKrieolf«(l,That  It  laexpediealtD  piohlllttrtAK 
the  district  the  iUve  trade,  in  skTca  biwi^t  Me  ft  *« 
atatea  or  planet  beyond  Iho  Umlu  of  Iha  dSNrii^ritttf  s» 
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ilB  «  ■NftboidiM,  «r  to  be  tnatpofted  to  olhtr 
M<Thitmon«flMtQil  ptmrUUm  oii|^tob« 


1^  M00i4iiff  to  tk«  iMoiraaMiit  of  tbe  eoMttto- 
>  VHtttatka  tnd  dtuVaiy  of  penont  boniid  to 
borlaMjftatewhoiiuijtoeapetnto  anjotlMr 
•"-lytBtttUiiloik 

•ivMl^  Tkat  eoBgTMi  hM  BO  power  to  prohibit 

.    *- '-  -OftTW  between  the  aUTeholdliiff  etatee ; 

"  nr  ezdosloa  of  aUTee,  broo^  from 

m,  depeade  ezoliulTely  upon  their 


;  to  KiTBtheee  resolatioofl  infiin 
uuil       >f  the  debate  thereapoiii, 
▼  tl     I    fwerec        edtowhen 
hr*       uv  e^^heku       aton^  on 
I  M      •       in       ot        iwed  eveiy 
liortu.  yby  I       aseertioa 

has  ]     r  uu  ic|  Mjoe  in  the 

i  ir  dear  uu^uvstion  of  the 

i  tmM     DBB  to  abolish  slaveir  in  the 
I  rable  contest  thus  openr 

uiruugh  nearly  8  months  and 
passage  of  bills:  1,  admitting 
«.  dsfining  the  bonndaries  of  Tex- 
■1^    ;  her  $10,000,000  for  the  re- 
wT  all  pretensions  to  anj  Jnrhh 
itorj  outside  of  these  limits;  8. 
territories  of  New  Mezioo  ana 
silent  on  the  subject  of  slavery : 
the  slave  trade  in  the  district  or 
.  5,  granting  more  summarr  and 
18  for  the  recovery  of  fmtlvea 
Mr  \jui9  fugitive  slave  law).    Having 
sae  acts  (and  very  little  of  moment  be- 
onmed  on  the  80th  of  Septem* 
M,»yi!ut  had  suddenly  died  in  July, 
Hard  mimore  succeeded  to  the 
— wongress  reassembled  Deo.  8,  Mr. 
his  seat  on  the  10th.    On  the  28d 
«J  some  petitions  for  a  reviBion  of 
of  1846,  with  a  view  to  ad^tional  pro- 
expressed  his  hearty  concurrence 
I      er,  and  his  desire  that  the  subject 
s«ir|>roached  and  considered  in  entire 
ofparty  and  partisanship.  On  Feb.  19, 
g  appropriations  for  the  improve- 
in  hiurbors  and  riyers^'  came  from 
^which  it  had  passed  by  108  to  87), 
A^oorted  without  amendment  on  the 
D         h  1,  it  was  called  up,  and  a  des- 
ensued.    Its  frienos  were  a  de- 
of  the  senate,  and  Mr.  Clay  led 
It  au  liie  ardor  and  energy  of  his  youth ; 
ooJd  not  prevent  its  adrersaries  from 
the  time  in  debate.    At  4  o'clock 
4  ^4  hours  afler  the  session  and 
shoQid  have  ended),  the  friends 
w«d^  reluctantly  construned  to  lay 
so  that  the  necessary  appropriation 
be  saved,  and  an  extra  sesdon  pre- 
-xi  Mr.  Clay^  last  parliamentary 

Ed  X cuiiiined  at  Washington  to  attend 
I       don  of  the  senate,  called  by  Presi- 
e  to  despatch  exocntive  bonness. 
4      accept  Uie  quota  assigned  him  of 
tivo  mileage"  for  such  attendanee. 
med  to  Kentucky,  and  spent  his 
r  with  his  family  and  friends  there, 


in  feeble^  bat  not  broken  heaUh,  wrftibffjmt 
one  letter  for  the  pnbUe,  *and  4hat  to  i!f«ir 
York,  to  urge  aoqnieooenoe  in  and  obedieiM 
to  the  oGOswomise  meaaores  of  1860.  Ha  v»- 
toned  to  Washington  quite  fbeble  and  ill  at  tte 
opening  of  tiie  next  congresa  so  ill  that  ha 
was  in  Ua  aeat  but  a  few  days,  and  waa  aoon 
OQofinad  to  his  apartments.  He  was  tSbnmfy 
emaciated,  anffering  aeverdy  from  oongh,  wiu 
intervalB  of  difficult  breathing.  HewaawaHed 
cm  in  hiaroom  byLoolaKoBnitbytowhomte 
esmai^d  Ida  mnpathy  f6r  the  atrugglea  and 
auffininga  of  Hungary,  bat  his  anc£uM»aUe 
averakm  toany  interventicm  by  the  Uidted  Btatea 
govemmentin  Hie  aangoinaiy  atrlftaof  SuropCL 
This  waa  hia  last  Ibnnal  avowal  of  his  aentf- 
menta  on  toy  pnl^c  qnestk>n.  He  continoed  to 
sink  gradaally  under  the  ravages  of  ^Haeasd 
nnta  Jane  S9, 1862.  when,' alittle  past  U  A.]C^ 
he  breathed  hia  laat^  in  ibA  preaenoe  only 
of  Ida  son  James,  hia  hoet,  Ms  ftvoflrito  ser- 
vant, and  Ua  friend  Gov.  Jones  of  Tennessee. 
Gongress  assembled  witMn  the  next  hour,  and 
each  hoose  immediately  a^loomed,  slmriy 
listening  to  an  annoanoementm  the  mot  The 
next  day  the  event  waa  the  suljeot  of  an  ora- 
tion by  hia  ooUeagne,  Mr.  Underwood,  in  the 
senate,  and  in  the  house  by  the  ropresentatlyfc 
of  Ida  old  district  John  0.  Breddnrldgei  inow 
vioe-presidanft.  Eologies  were  also  prononnoed 
in  the  senate  l^*  Messrs.  Cass  of  Mioh.,  Hnnter 
of  Ya.,  Hide  of  K.H.,  Cooper  of  Pa.,  Seward  c^ 
K  T.,  6.  W.  Jonea  of  Iowa,  and  Brooke  of 
Jfias.;  and  in  the  house  by  Jfessrs.  Swing  of 
Ky.,  OasUe  of  Ya.,  Chandler  of  Pa.,  Burly  of 
Ya.,  Yenableof  K.  C,  Haven  of  N.  T^  Bkooka 
of  N.  T..  Faulkner  of  Ya.,  Packer  of  Ind.,  and 
Walsh  of  Md.  -Two  passases  firom  the  remarks 
of  Mr.  Breokhiridffo-«  lifid-long  political  ad- 
versary, but  a  nd^bor  and  personal  friend — 
will  fitly  conclude  this  sketch:  *<  As  a  leader  in 
a  deUberative  body,  Mr.  Clay  had  no  equal  in 
America.  In  him,  intellect,  person,  reason, 
eloquence^  and  oourajge  united  to  fbrm  a  char- 
acter fit  to  command.  He  fired  with  his  own 
enthnidasm,  and  controlled  by  his  amazing  wIlL 
individuals  and  masses.  No  reverse  coaln 
crush  his  rohrit,.no  defeat  reduce  him  to  de- 
spair. Equally  erect  and  dauntless  in  prosper!^ 
md  adversity,  when  successful,  he  moved  to 
the  accompUuiment  of  his  purposes  with  serene 
resoluticm;  when  defSMited,lie  rallied  his  broken 
bands  around  him,  and  from  his  ea|^e  eve  shot 
along  their  ranks  the  contagion  of  his  own 
courage.  Destined  for  a  leader,  he  everywhere 
asserted  lus  desdny.  In  his  long  and  eventM 
life,  he  came  in  contact  with  men  of  all  ranks 
and  professions ;  but  he  never  felt  that  he  was 
in  Uie  presence  of  a  man  superior  to  himsell 
In  the  assemblies  of  the  people,  at  the  bar,  in 
the  senate,  everywhere  within  the  circle  of  nSa 
personal  i»«sence,  he  assumed  and  maintained  a 

position  of  preeminence The  life  of 

Mr.  Oay  Is  a  striking  example  of  the  al^ 
ing  fame  which  sorely  awaits  the  direct  and 
candid  statesman.    The  entire  absence  of  eqai- 
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Tocation  or  disguise  in  all  his  acts  was  his 
master-key  to  the  popular  heart;  for  while  the 
people  wUl  forgive  the  errors  of  a  bold  and 
open  nature,  he  sins  past  forgiveness  who  delib- 
erately deceives  them.  Hence  Mr.  Clay,  thongh 
oft^  defeated  in  his  me&sures  of  policy,  always 
secured  the  respect  of  his  opponents,  without 
losing  the  confidence  of  his  friends.  He  never 
*  paltered  in  a  double  sense.*  The  country  was 
never  in  doubt  as  to  his  opinions  or  his  pur- 
poses. In  all  the  contests  of  his  time,  his  posi- 
tion on  great  public  questions  was  clear  as  the 
sun  in  a  cloudless  sky.  Sir,  standing  by  the 
grave  of  this  great  man,  how  contemptible 
does  a])pear  the  mere  legerdemain  of  political 
What  a  reproach  is  his  life  on  that  false  policy 
which  would  trifle  with  a  great  and  upright 
people  I  If  I  were  to  write  his  epitaph,  I  would 
inscribe  as  the  highest  eulogy  on  the  stone 
which  shall  mark  his  resting-place :  ^  Here  lies  a 
man  who  was  in  the  public  service  for  50  years, 
and  never  attempted  to  deceive  his  country- 
men.' " — Mr.  Clay  married  in  April,  1799,  Lu- 
crctia,  daughter  of  Col.  Hart  of  Lexington,  with 
whom  he  lived  happily  more  than  68  years. 
She  still  (Dec.  1858)  survives,  living  at  Ash- 
land with  her  son  James  B.  Clay.  To  Henry 
and  Lucretia  Hart  Clay  were  bom  11  children, 
6  daughters,  of  whom  the  last  (Mrs.  Ann  Brown 
Erwin)  died  in  New  Orleans  in  1835,  and  6 
Sims,  of  whom  Henry  Clay,  jr.  (born  1811), 
killed  at  the  battle  of  Buena  Vista,  is  the  only 
one  known  to  us  to  have  deceased.  James  tf. 
(born  1817)  now  represents  his  father's  old 
aistrict  in  congresf*.  Tliomas  H.  (bom  1803)  is 
a  farmer  near  Lexington.  John  M.  (bora  1821) 
is  a  lawyer  in  Kentucky.  The  eldest,  Theo- 
dore Wytlie  (bom  1802),  lost  his  reason  early  in 
life,  through  a  casualty. — The  speeches  and 
wriUncs  of  Mr.  Clay  have  been  publi^ed  in 
several  collections,  but  the  most  complete  edi- 
tion, with  a  biography,* is  by  the  liev.  Calvin 
CJolton  (6  vols..  New  York,  1857). 

CLAYBORNE,  Wiluam,  an  early  Virginia 
colonist,  and  a  member  of  the  council  and  secre- 
tary of  state  ^*'  of  this  kingdom,"  as  the  ancient 
dominion  was  then  styl^.  In  1627  the  gov- 
ernor of  Virginia  gave  Lim  authority  to  discover 
the  head  of  Chesa])eako  bay,  or  any  part  of  Vir- 
ginia from  lat.  W  to  41'  N.  In  1631  King 
Charles  granted  him  a  license  to  make  discov- 
eries and  trade.  He  established  a  trading  post 
on  Kent  island  in  the  Chesapeake  bay,  not  far 
iVom  the  i>resent  capital  of  Maryland,  Annapolis. 
A  burgess  was  returned  from  that  island  to  the 
Virginia  assembly,  and  a  warehouse  was  estab- 
lished there  by  law.  On  Feb.  24, 1634,  Leon- 
ard Calvert  arrived  in  Virginia  at  the  head  of 
a  company  of  Roman  Catholics,  sent  out  bv 
Lord  Baltimore  to  settle  a  colony  in  Maryland. 
Claybortic,  looking  upon  this  proceeding  as  an 
encroachment  upon  his  possessions,  and  upon 
the  territorial  rights  of  Virginia,  gave  the 
strangers  alarming  accounts  of  the  hostile  spirit 
which  thev  would  liavo  to  encounter  in  the 
Maryland  Indians.    A  dispute  soon  arising  be- 


tween Lord  Bildmara^  the  noBriiUvy,  mI 
Virg^ia,  the  privy  oouual  left  Um  parties  lo 
the  course  of  law.  ClaybomeooiitinQadtodni 
Kent  island  and  to  repndiata  the  ivkdictiM 
of  the  infant  Maryland;  and  at  icMlhLori 
Baltimore  gave  orders  for  hia  amsL    Kiriii^ 
the  Jealousy  of  the  natives  Sf^SBi^  the  m- 
Gomera,  and  inftasinglris  own  mrit  ofoppwitioi 
into  the  inhabitants  of  Kent  Iblaiid,  an  rn^m 
ment  took  place  (April  23,  16S5)  betvcta  i 
small  armed  vessel,  cruising  onder  his  ao^Nfli^ 
and  two  vessels  sent  oat  by  the  Marrkwltfi 
One  of  the  Marylandera  being  klHed,  Cuybnna 
although  not  arrested,  was  Indicted  and  kmd 
guilty  of  murder,  piracy,  and  aeditiaB— ««b- 
Btmctive  crimes  inferred  from  hIa  dcl«rmiii4 
opposition  and  obstinate  inaobordinatioo.   Ht 
took  refhgo  in  the  more  settled  part  of  Vir|in^ 
and  his  estate  on  Kent  island  was  Be»d  Vf 
the  Maryland  authoritiea  aa  forfeited.    To  roa- 
firm  the  charges  agunst  him,  the  Indian  kiaf  of 
Patuzent  was  examined  relative  to  Ckybont*! 
intrigues.    Sir  John  Harvey,  governor  of  Vr- 
ffinia,  reftising  to  aarrender  Clayborne  to  tht 
Maryland  coromisBioneni,  he  went  over  to  Esf- 
land,  accompanied  by  witnesses,  to  bsTt  ikt 
matter  investigated.    He  presented  to  Chtfka 
I.  a  petition  setting  forth  hia  grievances;  aid 
in  1088  the  king  severely  reprimandsd  Lad 
Baltimore  for  having^  in  violation  of  his  md 
commands,  dispossessed  Clavbome  of  hif  ripl- 
fhl  possessions  in  Kent  Ssland  and  slain  mv- 
era!   persona  inhabiting  there.    Kevcctfacksk 
in  the  ensuing  year  the  lords  commiaMBO* 
of  plantations,  with  Archbishop  Laad  at  tMr 
head,  made  a  decision  absolntely  in  hmt  sf 
Lord  Baltimore.   Clayborne,  deqiairing  of  pv 
ent  redress^  awiuted  the  future  oppotttailj  if 
retaliation  and  revenge.     In  154S|  takiag  ai- 
vantage  of  the  distractions  of  the  molbtf  eofl^ 
try  and  of  Maryland,  at  the  bead  of  abo^r  if 
resolute  insurgents  he  expelled  Leonaid  Oi^ 
vert,  deputy  governor,  and  seixed  the  itiHtf 
his  diminutive  government.    In  the  fcDong 
year  Calvert,  who  in  his  torn  had  fled  to  Vi^ 
ginia,  was  reinstated,  yet  Clavbome  cuMifrf 
from  this  singular  oontest  with  impviBily.  b 
1651  he  was  app<nnted  by  the  Englirii  eoadl 
of  state  one  of  the  commissioners  for  the  nd» 
tion  of  Virginia  to  obedience  to  the 
wealth  of  England.  The  artidea  of  cai 
were  subscribed  by  Richard  Bennett,  ^ 
Clavbome,  and  Edmnnd  Cnrti^  in  b^alfcf  Ai 
narliament.    Bennett  (a  roundhead)  and  Qv 
t)orae,  now  embarking  in  the  Goinea  Wf<^ 
reduced  Maryland  also  under  the  ^uiUMn^ 
of  the  commonwealth  of  England,     fiby^f 
after,  Bennett  was  made  governor  of  Vkj^ 
and  Claybome  secretary  of  state.    Tht  liM 
together  with  Capt   Henry  Fleet,  wsi  aM 
this  time  anthoriaed  to  make  disoovcfiMtiJ* 
south  and  west    Upon  the  dissdotioa  of  >} 
long  parliament  by  Cromwen,>tbe  MayW 
authorities,  violating  the  terms  of  thcirif^ 
ment  with  Bennett  and  Chiy borne,  whoohiiii 
to  act  under  the  anthoritj  of  the 
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nt  and  intrnsted  it  to  a 

I.    A  civil  war  between 
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f,  Avousnir  Smith,  an  American 

at  Fredericksburg,  Va.,  Nov.  27, 
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diitmbaneea  bejgan  between  the  state  of  Geor- 
gla  and  the  Cherokee  Indians,  which  finally 
resulted  in  the  expatriation  of  the  latter.  In 
1829  the  legislature  extended  the  laws  of  Geor* 
gia  over  the  territory  occupied  by  the  Oherokee 
nation,  and  the  le»timacy  of  wis  movement 
was  sustained  by  Judge  Clayton,  though  tiia 
U.  S.  supreme  court  subsequently  decided  the 
Cherokee  nation  to  be  sovereign  and  to  be  an- 
thoriaed  to  govern  themselves.  Tet  he  main* 
tainedtherightof  thelndianstodiggold  onland% 
their  atipuli&ed  title  to  which  had  not  been  ez- 
tingoished,  and  for  thui  opposing  the  policy  of 
the  state  he  waa  superseded  in  his  Jndioal  omee. 
He  was  immediately  after  elected  a  repreaenta- 
tive  in'the  national  congress,  whoe  he  took  a 
prominent  part  in  debates  on  the  tariff  and  the 
U.  S.  bank,  both  of  which  he  opposed.  After 
his  retom  firom  congreas  in  1886,  he  hdd  no 
other  pnbUo  office  than  the  trusteeship  of  the 
nniverdhr  of  Geor^^ 

CLATTOK,  John,  an  American  botanist^ 
bom  in  Fnlham,  Enc^and,  in  1 686,  died  in  Vir- 
ginia, DeOi  16, 1778.  When  about  20  years  old 
he  emigrated  to  Virginia,  of  which  province  hia 
flither  had  been  appmntedattomey-generaL  Ha 
waa  brought  np  a  physician,  and  was  indefinti- 
gablein  h&  botaidcal  researches.  He  addreaaed 
papers  on  the  natural  history  of  Vkginia  to  tha 
royal  aociety  of  London,  which  were  published  in 
the '^PhiloMmhioal  Transactions.''  He  alao  for- 
warded dried  specimena  of  the  flora  of  Viiginia 
to  Ghx>novius,  who  in  conJ^uM^n  with  linnssua 
published  an  account  of  a  portion  of  them  at 
L^yden  hi  2  parts  in  1789-^48.  The  reminder 
were  described  in  a  8d  part  by  the  son  of  Gio* 
novius  after  the  death  of  his  fi^er.  Grooovina 
gave  the  name  of  Clayton  to  a  genus  of  plants. 

CLAYTON,  John  Middlbtoh,  an  American 
statennan,  bom  at  Dagsborough,  Sussex  oo, 
DeUware,  July  24, 1796,  died  at  Dover,  Kent 
CO,  Nov.  9, 1856.  He  was  the  eldest  son  of  Jamea 
Clayton  (a  descendant  of  Joshua  of  that  name, 
who  came  to  this  country  with  William  Penn) 
and  Sarah  Middleton.  of  Virginia  ancestry.  The 
pecuniary  disast^srs  that  befell  the  country  soon 
after  the  doee  of  the  war  of  1812,  reduced  hia 
fiither  from  affiuent  to  restricted  means,  and  he 
almost  deqmired  of  educating  his  son,  who  gave 
evidence  of  talents  of  a  high  order;  but  he  be- 
came able  to  place  him  in  Yale  college,  where 
hegraduated  with  distinction  in  1815.  In  1819 
he  completed  his  course  of  study  at  the  Litch* 
field  law  school,  and  entered  immediately  upon 
the  labors  of  his  profession,  in  his  native  atata 
On  his  admisnon  to  the  bar,  he  at  once  acquired 
a  large  practice,  which  he  retained  until  ^h 
pointed  to  the  b^ich.  This  was  achieved  not 
less  by  his  ability  in  the  highest  court,  than  bj 
his  s^  before  a  jury.  In  a  noted  trial  at  bar, 
where  he  was  employed  to  prosecute  for  the 
high  offimce  of  kidnapping,  he  sncceeded,.by  hia 
groat  power  of  cro6s-examination,  in  so  conviotf 
mg  tiie  leading  witnesa  for  the  defence  of  falae- 
h<K>d,  that  the  perjurer  fell  at  the  stand;  and 
on  all  occasions  where  the  least  suspicion  of 
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•qniyoeation  rested  upon  a  witness,  he 
sore  to  extract  from  him  the  tnith  and  the 
whole  troth.  With  jories  he  had  great  pow^. 
His  fine  personal  appearance,  ease  and  fiuniKarity 
of  address,  coploosness  of  lanffoage,  and  rare 
powers  of  illostration,  aided  oj  a  thoroogh 
Idbwledge  of  his  case  and  of  the  feelings  which 
influence  the  Jodgment  of  men,  insured  him  the 
rictory  in  all  cases  where  the  sohject  of  the  con- 
test called  those  controlling  qoalitiea  into  ftill 
exercise.  In  Jan.  1887,  he  was  appointed  to 
the  cbief  justiceship  of  belaware,  hot  resigned 
that  office  after  having  neld  it  8  years.  From 
none  of  his  decisions  on  the  circuit  was  a  writ  of 
error  ever  taken.  Thej,  and  those  in  tl^e  ooort 
of  appeals,  are  to  he  fonnd  in  vol.  ii.  of  Har- 
rington's **  Reports."  At  the  dose  of  that  hook 
is  a  decision  made  hy  him  in  the  court  of  general 
sessions,  in  the  cose  of  an  indictment  for  hlaa- 
phemy,  in  which  the  law  upon  that  sohject  is 
thoroughly  discussed  and  settled.  In  1881,  he 
was^  elected  hy  the  voters  of  Kent  co.  to  the 
convention  to  revise  the  constitution  of  the  state, 
and  was  a  most  active  and  influential  memher 
of  that  hody.  A  member  of  what  was  then 
the  Adams  and  afterward  the  whig  party,  he 
was  elected  to  a  seat  in  the  U.  B.  senate  in 
1829 ;  was  reelected  in  1835 ;  resigned  in  1887 ; 
was  again  elected  in  1845 ;  resigned  in  1849,  to 
take  a  seat  in  the  cabinet;  was  again  elected 
in  1851,  and  continued  in  the  office  until  his 
death.  The  flrst  resignation  was  occasioned  by 
.his  acceptance  from  the  governor  of  the  office 
of  chief  justice ;  the  lost  by  becoming  secretary 
of  state  under  die  administration  of  President 
Taylor.  Soon  after- he  entered  the  senate,  the 
famous  debate  on  Foot's  resolution  occurred ;  and 
although  the  youngest  man  in  the  chamber,  he 
made  a  speech  which 'secured  for  its  author  a 
place  among  the  leading  members  of  that  body. 
To  the  French  spoliations  question  he  also  gave 
his  attention,  and  made  an  impressive  argument 
in  favor  of  paying  the  claims.  One  of  his  nuMt 
remarkable  efforts  was  a  speech  delivered  in 
1865,  against  the  message  of  President  Pierce 
vetoing  the  act  ceding  public  lands  for  an  insane 
asylum,  commonly  known  as  Miss  Diz's  bilL 
During  his  career  as  the  chief  minister  of  state, 
he  negotiated  the  celebrated  treaty  of  1850, 
with  England,  commonly  called  the  Clayton- 
Bulwer  treaty,  a  convention  which  its  ftiends 
have  ever  regarded  as  the  inaugyration  of  a  new 
era  in  diplomacy,  and  memorable  also  for  the  de- 
bate in  relation  to  its  interpretation  during  the 
session  of  1851,  in  which  Mr.  Clayton  vindicated 
Taylor's  administration,  and  his  own  character 
as  a  statesman,  ftom  the  assaults  made  upon 
them,  and  elaborately  and  powerfully  set  forth 
his  views  as  to  the  real  meaning  of  the  treaty. 
— ^From  the  year  1844,  Mr.  Clayton  turned  his 
attention  to  the  subject  of  agriculture,  and  be- 
'  came  a  fanner  upon  a  tract  of  land  near  New 
Castle,  which  in  a  very  few  years  he  made 
one  of  the  most  productive  estates  in  tliat 
rich  county.  No  public  man  of  modem  Amer- 
ican times  has  enjoyed  a  greater  personal  pop* 


idarity  in  hit  own  atato  thsn 
Alwaya  aooesrible  to  the  homhU^ 
the  highest,  he  teeored  ibr  b  r 

affeotionate  regard,  whieb  1 
and  unlimited  convemftkn      pm 
calculated  to  establish.  i^ 

decided  political  ;     ad  s  ■cm 

vocacy  of  the  d<      i    ■  woidi  hm 
his  frankneas  of  .  ari 

joined  to  an  nuumpiiMsu  avve  '- 
of  republican  institntioiis,  d 
apectof  hbopponenti;  and  — 

were  more  x«ady  than  thev  w 
timate  in  which  they  :  j 

and  his  patriotism.    In  1<  .4 

married  to  the  daai^ter  «n  s^.  X 
of  Delaware,  who  died  aftar  the  1 
second  son.    This  afflietioii  be 
with  his  whole  ezistenea,  and  ho  i 
again.    The  sons  both  died  wt> 
t^ned  manhood.  Alwaya  imbueu  i 
religious  faith,  Mr.  davton  dart       ■ 
of  the  last  yean  of  his  life  to  Wh 
Bible,  and  of  orthodox  raUffioiia  «« 
laat  illness  he  was  reoelved  into 
rian  dhuroh,  and  died  in  the  i 
Christian. 

CLAYTON,  JosBua,  an  i 
who,  when  Peruvian  baric  ho         n 
the  revolntionary  war,  nocte        r 
for  it  in  his  nractlee  a  mix      •  i 
poplar  and  the  Dark  of  the  row 
in  nearly  equal  parts,  and  hi      ui«  < 
the  interior  bark  of  tiie  whiuv  «iak. 
ton  officiated  aa  president  of  Delai 
al  years  (1789-'98Y,  aa  goranior  i  i 
was  a  member  of  the  IT.  8.  t         i 
<tf  his  death,  which  U>  »       -' 

CLAYTON,  RoUB'r,  wi  .ribu 

sively  bishop  of  Killabt.  Cork, 
bom  in  Dublin  in  1(  died 
1758.    He  waa  a  Unica  p 

fineqnently  moved  in  tlie  j       m 
the  r^eotion  of  the  Nicvu^  aim 
creeds  fh>m  the  **  Book  of  <        ma 

CLAZOMENifi,  BOW  Kk 
12  dties  of  the  Ionian  o       i 
capolisX  in  Asia  Minor,  on  iuo  i 
originally  built  on  the  isthmi 
Ionian  peninsula  with  the 
8.  W.  of  Smyrna,  bnt  anbasij 
from  fear  of  the  Persians  to  a^' 
which  Alexander  the  Great  i 
ed  with  the  contbient  by  a 
which  are  still  visible.  Cht  i 

by  the  Colophoniana,  but        uum 
not  ezdusivelv  lonians.    L  m« 

nesian  war  it  belonged  to  tuo  A._si 
revolted,  and  retamed  to  ita  all 
axagoraa  was  bom  here  aboat  60v  m- 

CIJ5ANTUES,  a  Greek  Btoie 
bora  at  Assns,  in  Asia  M^nor  ^Hmt 
died  in  Athens  abont  \  f 

profesrion  of  an  athlete,  uu 
commotion  he  arrived  in  A 
only  4  drMbmaa,  he  i 
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nter-carriw  for  gardens,  and  began  to  etodj 
hiluaopbj,  working  by  nigbt,  and  applyiDg 
iimelf  to  tlie  logons  of  Orates  and  Zeno  by 
■J,  He  was  a  disciple  of  the  latter  for  19 
•an,  and  upon  his  death  in  263  succeeded  him 
I  Uie  head  of  the  Stoic  school.  He  was  so  slow 
feonoeption  that  he  was  named  *^the  ass,"  so 
tborions  that  he  was  styled  the  second  Hercu- 
m^  mod  he  lived  so  austerely  from  his  secret 
octmnal  labors  that  the  areopagus  summoned 
in  to  give  an  account  of  his  mode  of  life,  and 
mh  voted  him  a  present  of  10  mino),  which 
Mioi,  however,  forbade  him  to  receive.  The 
Ltbenians  held  him  in  the  highest  esteem^  and 
«t  for  his  interposition  would  have  banished 
comic  poet  wlu>  ridiculed  him  on  the  stage. 
le  caosed  his  own  death  by  voluntary  starvation, 
an  ulcer  threatened  to  be  fatal  to  him. 
wrote  many  philosophical  works,  onlv  frag- 
Dto  of  which  remain.  A  hymn  to  Jupiter  by 
bos  been  preserved  by  Stobous,  in  which 
■I  nscognizes  one  supreme  God,  omnipotent  and 
itemal,  who  governs  nature  by  an  immutable 
lav.  It  has  been  admired  by  Ohristian  theolo- 
aiBs,  aud  is  contained  with  a  Latin  version  in 
Oodvorth's  *' Intellectual  System."  An  Eng^ 
fiih  translation  is  found  in  F.  W.  Newmairs 
voikentiUed'' The  Soul." 

OLEAKGHUS,  a  Lacedsmonian  general, 
Ungnished  in  the  last  years  of  the  Pelopon- 
BMun  war,  and  at  its  close  sent  to  Thrace  to 
fioleot  the  Greeks  against  the  barbarians.  Re- 
cillad  by  the  ephors,  he  refused  to  obey,  and 
WH  lentenced  to  death.  He  then  went  over  to 
Oyni  the  younger,  governor  of  Lydia  and  other 

rivinces  of  Asia  Minor,  and  followed  him  (401 
C.)  as  commander  of  18,000  enlisted  Greek 
neroenaries,  en  his  expedition  against  his  bro- 
tlber,  Artazerzes  U.  None  of  his  followers 
^MW  the  secret  aim  of  their  long  marches  from 
pnmce  to  province  until  they  reached  the 
jVmof  Babylonia,  and  the  skill  of  Glearchus 
b  kidiog  them  was  as  admirable  as  his  and 
lit  companions^  valor  in  and  after  the  battle  at 
Oonaxa,  in  which  the  Greeks  vanquished  the 
vug  of  the  Persians  opposed  to  Uiem,  while 
the  imbitioQs  prince  fell  by  the  hand  of  his 
^joilier,  the  king.  Diminished  by  their  losses, 
"•Greeks  retreated  fighting,  and  won  a  new 
wOfy,  But  knowing  that,  surrounded  by 
••■ntries  and  armies  of  enemies,  they  must  per- 
■aevea  amid  continual  successes,  Glearchus 
••fitted  the  invitation  of  the  Persian  com- 
■•Mer,  Tissaphemes,  to  come  with  his  fellow- 
•pounanders  to  a  friendly  conference  in  the 
JJ^P  of  the  enemy.  Scarcely  had  they  entered 
^  tent  of  the  satrap  when  all  of  them  were 
Jjwwred.  I^ft  without  commanders  and  in 
^■•"Nr,  the  Greeks  were  saved  by  Xenophon, 
*«>  tdinirably  led  their  retreat,  no  less  ad- 
■■wlj  described  in  his  Anabasis. 
^jEARFlELD,  a  central  co.  of  Penn.,  area 
Jjjwjt  1,150  80.  m.,  situated  mostly  on  the  W. 
Jjclinty  of  the  Alleghany  mountains;  pop. 
**fi^.  The  W.  branch  of  the  Susquehanna 
Ifer  bisects  it,  and  near  the  middle  of  the 


ooontj  reoeiyes  the  waters  of  Glearfield  creek. 
Hnshannon  creek  runs  along  the  S.  £.  boun- 
dary. The  soil  near  the  larae  streams  is  fertile, 
and  on  the  uplands  are  gooa  pastures  and  some 
arable  tracts.  The  eastern  part  is  much  out  up 
by  deep  ravines,  and  is  generally  too  rugged  for 
cultivation.  The  mineral  wealth  of  the  county 
consists  chiefly  of  hard  coal  and  iron.  The 
forests  furnish  large  quantities  of  pine,  oak, 
poplar,  and  cherry,  whidi  are  conveyed  down 
the  rivers  by  means  of  rafts.  The  agricultural 
productions  in  1850  were  80,588  bushels  of 
wheat,  158,870  of  oati,  10,556  tons  of  hay,  and 
168,845  lbs.  of  butter.  There  wore  20  churches, 
a  large  number  of  fonnderies,  mills,  and  facto- 
ries of  various  kinds,  and  2,810  pupiU  attending 
public  schools.  Formed  in  1804.  Gi^ita^ 
Glearfield. 

GLEARING  HOUSE,  a  kind  of  banking  ex- 
change established  in  New  York  and  other 
SMt  cities  for  the  use  and  convenience  of 
nkers  and  bankers^  clerks.  It  was  first  intro- 
duced in  London,  in  1778.  The  practice  of 
carrying  large  sums  of  specie  and  negotiable 
paper  about  was  so  very  inconvenient  and  pro- 
ductive of  loss,  that  it  was  found  necessanr  to 
promote  an  arrangement  whereby  the  bankers 
could  meet  and  exchange  the  checks  upon  each 
other  which  had  been  handed  in  to  them  by 
their  customers  for  collection.  Each  bank  has 
its  clearing  house  clerk,  whose  duty  it  is  to 
draw  out  an  abstract  of  the  checks  upon  other 
houses,  and  at  the  clearance  to  exchange  them 
against  those  on  his  own  bank.  The  balance  is 
p«id  in  cash.  If  any  check  thus  obtained  by 
exchange  should,  on  its  being  taken  home  and 
compared  with  the  customer's  account,  be  dis* 
honored,  it  is  returned  the  same  day  before 
banking  hours  are  over. — ^The  New  York  clear- 
ing house  was  establbhed  in  1858,  including  52 
of  the  banks  of  that  city.  The  Boston  clearing 
house  was  organized  in  the  autumn  of  1855, 
and  went  into  operation  in  the  spring  of  the 
next  year. 

GLEAVELAND,  Pabxbr,  LL.D.,  an  Ameri- 
can mineralogist,  professor  of  chemistry,  min- 
eralogy, and  natmral  philosophy  in  Bowdoin 
college,  born  at  Rowley,  Mass.,  Jan.  15,  1780, 
died  at  Brunswick,  Me.,  Oct.  15, 1858.  The  son 
of  an  eminent  physician,  he  completed  his  pre- 
paratory studies  in  his  native  place  at  Dummer 
academy,  the  oldest  academy  in  New  England, 
and  entered  Harvard  college  in  his  16th  year. 
After  graduating  in  1799,  he  passed  8  years  in 
school  teaching  in  Haverhill,  Mass.,  and  York, 
Me.,  being  in  the  latter  place  ahk)  postmaster 
and  clerk  of  the  courts,  and  at  the  same  time 
studying  law,  and  for  a  few  weeks,  at  the  earnest 
solicitation  of  his  father,  theology  also.  Ap- 
pointed a  tutor  in  Harvard  college  in  1808,  he 
remained  in  that  position  till  1805,  when  he 
was  chosen  professor  of  mathematics  and  nat- 
ural philosophy,  and  lecturer  on  chemistry  and 
mineralogy,  in  Bowdoin  college,  an  office  which 
with  some  modifications  he  retained  till  hiis 
death.    Thus  connected  with  this  institution 
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from  its  infancy,  he  instrncted  every  class 
that  has  gradnatcd  from  it,  and  by  liis  learned 
labors  in  science  and  his  enthnsiasm  in  teach- 
ing he  contributed  largely  to  its  growth  and 
eminence.  lie  devoted  himself  especially  to 
the  department  of  mineralogy,  then  almost  a 
new  study  in  this  country,  and  with  knapsack 
and  hammer  traversed  the  surrounding  country 
OS  far  as  the  White  mountains  in  prosecution 
of  his  researches.  The  mineralogical  collec- 
tions in  the  cabinets  of  the  college,  of  which  a 
European  collection  had  been  the  nucleus,  were 
tlins  rendered  by  him  very  complete  in  native 
specimens,  and  ho  continued  to  increase  them  in 
variety  and  value  by  interchanging  specimens 
with  men  of  science  in  different  parts  of  the  world. 
He  contributed  several  papers  to  the  loumal  of 
the  American  acadcmv  of  arts  and  sciences, 
and  in  1810  published  his  '^Mineralogy  and 
Geology,''  in  2  vols.,  a  work  which  earned  for 
him  the  name  of  the  father  of  American  min- 
eralogy, and  did  much  to  associate  this  countnr 
with  the  scientific  labors  of  older  nations,  ft 
was  upon  the  general  system  of  Brongniart  and 
IlaQy,  and  was  chiefly  distinguished  by  the  mi- 
nute accuracy  of  its  descriptions,  and  by  the 
original  information  which  it  gave  of  the  new 
localities  of  minerals.  The  correspondence  of 
Prof.  Clcavcland  was  now  solicited  by  the  most 
eminent  scientific  men,  by  Sir  Humphry  Davy, 
Sir  David  Brewster,  Cuvier,  Brongniart,  and 
IlaOy,  and  ho  received  diplomas  of  member- 
ship from  10  of  the  principal  literary  and  scien- 
tific societies  in  Europe.  Professorships  were 
also  tendered  to  him  at  different  times  by  Har- 
vard, Dartmouth,  Princeton,  and  other  colleges 
in  the  United  States.  A  second  and  much  en- 
larged edition  of  his  *'  Mineralogy"  appeared  in 
1822,  which  had  a  wide  circulation  both  at  home 
and  abroad,  and  Increased  the  public  interest 
and  stimulated  various  researches  in  tlie  miner- 
alogy of  this  country.  At  this  period  he  was 
famous  in^'the  village  of  Brunswick  as  com- 
mander of  a  fire  company,  an  ofl[ice  which  he 
held  for  more  than  20  years,  and  in  which 
he  was  noted  for  his  punctuality,  his  intrepid 
management  of  the  hose  pipe,  and  the  strict 
discipline  which  ho  enforced.  During  the  in- 
terregnum about  1881  he  was  acting  president 
of  the  college,  and  in  1889,  upon  the  resignation 
of  Pres.  Allen,  the  presidency  was  offered  to 
him,  which  he  declined;  and  from  that  time 
his  efforts  were  chiefly  as  teacher  and  lec- 
turer before  the  classes  of  the  college  and  of 
the  medical  school  connected  with  it.  He, 
however,  expended  much  labor  In  preparing 
the  long-promised  third  edition  of  his  **  Min- 
eralogy," only  a  portion  of  which  was  complet- 
ed at  his  death.  His  genial  enthusiasm  in  sci- 
entific pursuits,  his  clearness  of  perception,  and 
severe  ofi[icial  fidelity  obtained  for  him  remark- 
able success  and  popularity  as  an  instructor. 
His  mind,  less  inclined  pefha]>s  to  the  higher 
generalizations  and  deeper  intuitions  of  scienco 
tlian  to  the  orderly  arrangement  of  facts  and 
dear  ennnciation  of  certain  law^  was  thereby 


the  better  adapted  to  the  clais-ra 
exemplified  and  re<)uir6d  in  studenu 
exactitude  of  thought  and  habit,    u 
panied  his  chemical  lectarea  with  i 
illustrative  experiments,  the  most  c 
and  precarious  of  which  were  nnifo 
hands  successful.    The  large  mine     i 
lections  under  his  care  were  mod^M  < 
arrangement,  and  were  copiooaly  ei 
In  striking  contrast  with  the  niili 
ness  of  his  scholastic  character,  wcrb  i 
and  free  manners,  his  good  hanM>r, 
and  readiness  to  communicate  infom 
his  hours  of  leisure,  amid  the  flowen  i 
of  his  garden,  the  shells  and  mil 
cabinetSj  in  his  stndy,  or  occasii     i 
social  circle.    It  is  a  rare  instauci^ 
larity  that  during  67  years  he  never 
meal,  and  that  during  the  53  years  Ai 
necUon  with  Bowdoin  college*  he 
own  account  of  attending  f»nly  8  rv 
lectures.    During  the  latter  period  i 
meteorological  journal,  noting  the  wi 
8  different  hours  every  day.    Three  i 
foro  his  death  his  feeble  healtli  obO 
though  with  great  reluctance,  to  d 
citation  from  the  earlier  hour  whWo 
usual  to  9  oVlock  A.  M.     Unable  to  eo 
recitation  on  the  preceding  day.  he  wi 
the  morning  of  his  death  purfiosing 
it,  when  at  about  8  o'clock  he  died  in  i 
of  affection  of  the  heart    On  the 
funeral  the  stores  in  the  village  ww 
the  college  buildings  and  many  prii 
dences  were  draped  with  nionrning; 
college   government,  students,    main 
from  neighboring  towns  and  citie^  cid 
firemen  Joined  his  family  in  foHowiB 
mains  to  the  chnrch  and' to  the  burial 

OLEEF,  JA!f  TAN,  a  FlemUi  ] 
at  Venloo  in  1646,  died  in  Ghent  iu  ai 
works  are  to  be  found  in  many  chv 
Flanders  and  Brabant.    In  Ghent, 
are  very  numerous,  there  is  a  fine 
him  in  the  convent  of  the  Black  2 
senting  a  sister  of  the  order  suoco 
stricken  with  the  plague. 

CLEEF,  or  C«v«,  Jooct  tax,  » 
painter,  bom  at  Antwerp  al»oQt  h 
1529.    He  went  to  England  in 
Philip  and  Mary,  and  was  introduomi 
but  left  in  disgust  uiion  finding  that  tl 
of  Titian  were  preferred  to  his  own. 
ceit  and  eccentricities  bordered   cni 
and  he  went  by  the  name  of  ^  The  Fo 
was,  nevertheless,  an  artist  of  merit, 
left  some  fine  pictures  in  Flandors  and 
among  which  one  at  Amsterd     .  r 
Bacchus  with  gray  hair  and  a  ^i 
worthy  of  note. 

CLEF,  or  Curr,  in  mnsic,  a  cfai 
fixe<l  to  some  one  of  the  lines  of  ws 
show  the  key  in  which  the  piece  d 
gins.    Tlie  word  means  literally  a  fctr. 
by  showing  where  one  of  the  )<»»*4n 
the  staff;  it  indicates  the  p< 
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8  e1e&  now  in  use  are  the  F,  or  base  de^ 
\  or      or  de^  and  the  G,  or  treble  def. 

LxiS  (6r/  xXi^fto,  tendril),  a  genos  of 

ciimbioff  and  highly  ornamental  shrubs, 

inir  to  the  natural  order  ranunculaeecB, 

k  ■  adlj  distinguished  by  having  4  val- 

]     isd  sepals,  no  petals,  opposite  leaves, 

ols  bearing  the  styles  as  long  feathery 

i»  embraces  more  than  50  spedes,  distri- 

rard  from  Mexico  to  Jai>an,  9  of 

g  natives  of  North  America.    The 

often  odoriferous,  and  its  color  is 

T«ilow,  violet,  purple,  or  blue.    The 

K         %  (Linu.),  often  called  the  traveller's 

a  native  of  England,   and  is  com- 

out   England  and   France,   cov- 

II       a  and  old  walls  with  its  ample  pin- 

■D  «ikv«^  and  its  panides  of  white  fragrant 

Its  leaves  contain  an  acrid  juice 

mtates  the  skin,  and  were  used  by  beg- 

B  i     middle  ages  to  produce  artificial  and 

lible  ulcers.     The  C,  Jkmmula^  the 

»i        scented  of  the  species,  resembles 

I     ,  but  has  smaller  leaves  and  flow- 

indigenous  and  most  abundant  in 

mmux  ui  France.    The  C.  eirrhota  is  an  ele- 

irreen,  with  large  greenish-white  flow- 

ibundant  in  Spdn,  and  on  the  Atlas 

in  Africa.    The  O.  titiceUa,  or  blue 

19  <      »ially  esteemed  for  formins  trel- 

n       ucaa,  and  is  distinguished  by  its 

I     plish,  bell-shaped  blossoms  hanging 

u|K>n  solitary  peduncles.    The  genus 

9  of  LinuAus,  embracing  one  American 

m      1  Siberian  and  Alpine  plants,  is  by 

■ui.uor8    made   a   species   of   dematis. 

:  the  American  species  are  the  O,  Vir- 

mrnmo^  OT  virgin^s  bower,  having  leaves  with  8 

ite  leaflets,  numerous  white  flowers  in 

I  dosters  on  axillary  pedondes,  climb- 

niiuA  shrubs  along  river  banks,  and  common 

the  United  States;  the  0,  viomOj 

m         uower,  with  a  very  glabrous,  bell- 

.  yurplLsh  calyx,  with  fruit  bearing  very 

tails,  and  found  in  rich  soil  in  the  mid- 

Muthern  states ;  and  the  C.  oehroUucOy 

%     le  and  entire  leaves,  silky  beneath, 

Dii     3  large  nodding  flowers,  ydlowish 

wim  erect  stem,  growing  about  1  foot 

found  rarely  in  New  York,  Pennsyl- 

uni  Virginia.    All  the  species  of  clematis 

9  ind  blossom  freely  in  any  light  soil,  and 
'  tre  widely  esteemed  in  gardens  for  trellis- 
1  tod  for  training  against  a  wall.    They 

«  readily  propagated  by  layers,  young  cut- 

tr  seeds. 

vMBiMENClN,  Diego,  a  Spanish  statesman 

or,  born  in  Murcia,  Sept.  27, 1765,  died 

id,  July  30, 1834.    At  the  age  of  9  he 

the  college  of  San  Fulgencio  in  his  na- 

•^•aiT,  pursued  his  studies  tiere  with  distin- 

succesa,  and  ^fore  he  was  21  was  ap- 

■^     *  professor  of  theology  and  philosophy. 

■d  selected  theology  for  his  profession,  but 

1      Dt  to  a  lady,  whom  he  marricKl  in 

^  I  an  engagement  of  10  years,  led  him 


to  renounce  the  chureh.  He  resided  for  a  time 
in  Paris,  and  returned  to  Madrid  in  1801.  He 
was  editor  of  a  Journal  at  the  time  of  the  out- 
break of  the  peninsular  war  in  1808,  and  as  such 
came  into  collision  with  Murat,  the  commander 
of  the  French.  As  a  member  of  the  cortes  of 
Oadiz  he  U>ok  part  in  drawing  up  and  maintain- 
ing the  constitution  of  1812.  Upon  the  suprem- 
acy of  the  absolutists  in  1814,  and  the  return  of 
Ferdinand,  Olemendn  withdrew  to  Fuenfria. 
In  the  2d  constitutionalist  outburst  of  1820  he 
again  was  a  member  of  the  cortes,  first  its  sec- 
retitfy,  and  then  its  president,  and  subsequently 
minister  of  state.  Upon  the  2d  absolutist  reac- 
tion of  1828  he  was  banished  only  from  Madrid, 
and  was  soon  permitted  to  return  even  thither. 
In  the  alternations  of  Spanish  politics  a  8d  con- 
stitutional period  soon  succeeded,  in  which  Ge- 
mendn  drew*up  the  oath  taken  by  the  present 
queen,  and  was  made  a  peer  of  the  kingdonu 
Amoijg  his  earlier  literary  undertakings  were 
translations  of  some  of  the  classics,  and  of  the 
Gospel  of  StL  John ;  his  later  works  were  on 
subjects  of  Spanish  history.  His  eulogy  on 
Queen  Isabella,  with  the  annexed  dissertations 
(filling  the  6th  voL  of  the  Menunioi  de  la  Aca- 
demia  de  la  Ei$toria\  was  a  work  of  much  im- 
portance prior  to  the  history  of  Prescott.  His 
most  valuable  work  is  the  commentary  on  Don 
Quixote  (Madrid,  188d-'89,  6  tom.  4to.).  He 
also  wrote  a  dissertation  on  the  Cid. 

CLEMENS,  JsRKiaAH,  a  U.  S.  senator  from 
Alabama,  bom  at  Huntsville,  Dec.  28, 1814.  He 
was  educated  at  Lagrange  (Ala.)  college,  and  at 
the  university  of  Alabama,  where  he  graduated 
in  1888.  In  Nov.  1888,  he  entered  the  law 
school  attached  to  Transylvania  university,  at 
Lexington,  Ky.,  and  began  to  practise  in  1834. 
In  1888  he  was  appointed  by  President  Van  Bu- 
ren  U.  S.  district  attorney  for  the  northern  and 
middle  districts  of  Alabama.  In  1839  he  was 
elected  to  the  legislature  from  Madison  co. ;  was 
reelected  in  1840,  and  again  in  1841.  In*1842, 
on  receiving  news  of  the  2d  invasion  by  Mexico 
of  the  republic  of  Texas,  he  rabed  a  company 
of  volunteers,  and  soon  after  bein^  mustered  into 
the  Texan  service,  was  chosen  lieutenant-col- 
onel of  a  regiment.  Upon  the  restoration  of 
peace  he  returned  to  the  United  States,  and  was 
again  dected  to  the  legislature  in  1843,  and  was 
reelected  in  1844.  In  March,  1847,  he  volunteer- 
ed for  the  Mexican  war,  was  appointed  m^or 
of  the  13th  U.  S.  infmtry,  and  was  soon  after- 
ward promoted  to  be  lieutenant-colonel,  and  in 
April,  1848,  colonel  of  the  9th  infantry.  In 
1849  he  was  elected  to  the  U.  S.  senate  for  an 
unexpired  term  of  4  years,  left  vacant  by  the 
death  of  the  Hon.  Dixon  H.  Lewis.  When  his 
senatorial  term  expired  in  1853,  he  retired  to 
private  life,  and  devoted  himself  to  literary 
pursuits.  In  1855,  though  he  had  previously 
been  a  member  of  the  democratic  party,  he  be- 
came a  public  advocate  of  the  principles  of  thq 
American  party.  In  1856  he  publi^ed  ^^  Bar- 
nard lile,^^  a  historical  novd.  In  1857  he  pub- 
lished another  work  of  a  similar  character,  en- 
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titled ''  Mustang  Gray.''  lie  is  now  (Not.  1858) 
preparing  ''  A  Storj  of  the  Tiiaes  of  Aaron 
Burr  and  Alexander  Hamilton." 

CLEMENT,  the  name  of  14  hishope  of  Rome 
or  popea,  and  of  8  antipopes.  I.  Clkmknt  of 
KoMS»  or  Clemens  Romasi rs,  one  of  the  apoetolio 
fathers,  born  about  A.  1).  80,  died  in  100.  He 
is  supposed  to  be  the  Clement  mentioned  br  St 
Paul  (Phil  iv.  8)  as  one  of  his  fellow  workerap 
and  was,  according  to  Catholic  tradition,  bap- 
tized by  St.  Peter,  and  ordained  bishop  of  Rome 
by  different  acconnU  in  67  or  01.  He  escaped 
the  persecution  of  Domitian,  and  died  in  the 
thiru  year  of  the  reign  of  Trajan,  an  uncertain 
report  being  tliat  he  was  thrown  into  the  Euz- 
ine  sea  while  in  exile  on  the  Taurio  Chersone- 
sua.  lie  is  accounted  a  saint  and  martyr  in 
the  Roman  calendar,  his  festival  being  Nov.  S8. 
His  learning  caused  a  large  pro[iortion  of  the 
ecclesiastical  writings  of  his  time  to  be  after- 
ward attributed  to  him.  Among  these  are  one 
epistle,  and*  a  fragment  of  a  second,  to  the 
church  in  Corinth ;  two  epistles,  preserved  by 
the  Syriac  churche^  exalting  the  merits  of  ce- 
libacy ;  the  two  collections  of  apostolical  canons 
and  constitutions;  and  the  Clementine^  a  luu^ 
rative  of  his  life  and  of  his  connection  and 
Journeys  with  St.  Peter,  embracing  homilies, 
reeognitionet^  and  an  epitome.  The  genuine- 
ness of  only  the  first  epistle  to  the  Corinthians 
has  been  generally  admitted.  This  containa  an 
exhortation  to  unity,  interwoven  with  examples 
and  general  maxims,  was  often  read  at  pnolio 
worship  in  the  first  centuries,  and  is  an  inter- 
esting memorial  of  the  primitive  church.  The 
best  edition  is  that  of  Muralt,  Zorioh,  1848.  XL 
SuiDOEB,  of  Saxon  birth,  died  at  Pesaro,  Oct  9, 
1047.  He  was  bishop  of  Bamberg  and  chancel- 
lor of  King  Henry  III.,  by  whose  iimnence  he  was 
elected  at  the  council  of  Sutri,  Dec  24^  1048, 
to  succeed  Gregory  VI.  in  the  papal  see.  He 
crowned  Henry  IIL  emperor,  held  a  council  for 
the  abolition  of  simony,  and  died,  it  is  believed, 
by  poison  administer^  by  embittered  Roman 
fjMtions.  III.  Paolo  SooLABO,  of  Roman  birth, 
elected  pope  at  Pisa,  Dec  19,  1187,  died  March 
25,  1191.  His  earlier  offices  were  those  of  car- 
dinal-priest and  afterward  of  bishop  of  Palea- 
trina.  He  first  labored  to  heal  the  dissensions 
which  for  many  years  had  existed  between  the 
popes  and  the  Roman  people,  obliging  the  former 
to  leave  the  city,  and  ratified  conditions  by  which 
he  was  enabled  to  make  his  entry  into  Rome, 
March  18, 1 188,  amid  great  rejoicings.  He  after- 
ward proclaimed  a  crusade  agfunst  the  Saraoeni, 
who  had  just  recaptured  Jerusalem  from  the 
successors  of  Godfrey.  (III.).  Gitibsbt,  antipope, 
born  at  Parma,  created  bishop  of  Ravenna  bv  hr 
vor  of  Henry  IV.,  elected  pope  by  a  council  held 
at  Brescia  in  1080,  died  at  Citta  di  Caatello  in 
1100.  He  was  styled  the  pope  of  the  Grermans ; 
excommunicated  Gregory  Vil. ;  remained  mas- 
ter of  a  i>art  of  the  city  of  Rome  during  the 
pontificate  of  Victor  III. ;  was  driven  from  the 
city  and  afterward  returned  to  it  under  Urban 
IL;  and  was  finally  expelled  in  1100 nnderPaa- 
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callL   IV.GinpoFtrLOi      oCak 
of  St  Gillei.  in  Provenoa 
Feb.  Sa,  1285,  died  at  V 
He  was  tococMively  a  ao 
retary  of  the  king  of  i 
archbishop  of  Narboona.  %m 
biua,  and  legate  to  En        ^  i 
hia  simple  and  diaint  a 

pontifiod  throne.     a« 
sanction,  which  ended 
the  courts  of  France  anu  it 
ieoted  the  refbnmOion  of 
by  Roger  Bacon ;  but  1      n 
cnpied  with  the  aflaira  —  K. 
Charlea  of  Ai\joa  in 
that  kingdom  and  the  « 
Conradin,  the  hein  of 
Many  of  his  lettera  bavii  > 
BKBTBAan>  DB  GcTBi  the 
Avignon,  bom  at  Uieste  i 
20,  1814.     He  waa  mointed 
Bordeaux  in  1800;  waa  dcetad  Imhk 
June  16, 1805 ;  traufored  the  j       i 
from  Rome  to  Avignon  in  1802;  ^ 
to  Philip  the  Fair  of  Franca,  to  i 
chiefly  indebted  lor  hia  election ; 
bnUa  which  had  beMipnblialMd 
wrince  by  Boniface  VIIL;  and  eoi> 
Philip  the  deatnictlcm  of  the  « 
plara,  who  were  condemned  by 
Vienne  in  1811  and  by  a  ball       ii*^ 
year.    The  grand  master  and  tfu 
<tf  the  order  were  homed  in  lfti«. 
Gahed  tlie  C(m$tiiuimu$  € 
form  a  part  of  the  canon  law.     va. 
Roou,  a  native  of  LimoadD.  £eil  •! 
Dec  1,  1852.     He  wm  a  Ben 
bishop  of  Rooen,  and  earUnal,  am 
pope  Jlay7,1842.    He  had  a  e 
Edward  IIL  of  £ndand  iwnee 
which  the  king  wished  to      DOK>i.ii.d« 
ter.    He  changed  the  b      d 
the  Jubilee  fiom  100  to  ik/ji     u    oa 
at  Avignon  deq>ite  the  nigeta»inv 
Romans,  who  sent  Petrweh       a 
Rienzi  to  solicit  hia  retom.    — •  1 
eloquence  are  applanded  br  ]        k«B. 
chanty  waa  exhibited  do 
plague  in  Italy  in  1848.     .  _u  um 
Dici,  nephew  of  Lorenao  i^ 
cousin  of  Leo  X.,  b     t  at  1        i.«^ 
25, 1584.    CareftiDy  •  so  uj  1 

became  aocceasively  »  »i  of 

prior  of  Capua,  arohbiabo|>  w.  xlo 
and  chancellor  of  the  chiwdi,  ana  puf*  ■ 
He  formed  the  holy  league  witH  'Ae  1 
and  the  kings  of  France  and  1 
Charlea  Y.,  which,  howe^  « 

tunes  upon  him.    Rome  «■■■  i 
laged  by  the  imperial  army  nador  »« 
Bourbon  in  1527,  and  the  pope 
prisoner  for  7  montha,  when  be  i 
guise.    In  1580  he  became  ree 
cmi)eror.  and  crow     d  him  at  lUtiy^ 
hemetF  .^<      r      leaaadoa 

Cathaiin* 
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'F;i      in  1684  he  promulgated tXie 

d    tfing  the  marriage  of  Heniy 

j»  with  Catharine  of  Aragon  le* 

^  IT  XL).  RoBEBTi>K6xNitYs,anti- 

w  i)        the  aohism  hetween  the  popes 

tHni  of  Bome^  died  at  Avlcpion  in 

1       bishop  of  Oamhrai  and  oardi« 

u  in  Aoifi,  he  was  elected  pope  at  Fondi 

1%  who  a  few  months. before  had 

nVL    He  established  his  see  at 

.  was  recognised  in  France,  Spain, 

I       Sicilj,  the  rest  of  Christendom 

turban  Yl^  who  is  now  rera'ded 

m  Catholic  writers  as  the  legiti- 

•      Vni.    IfPO£iTO  ALDOBRLJSnMJSa^ 

ilorentine  family,  bom  at  Fano  in 

reh8,1605.  DiirUngoished  for  hia 

m  succeeded  Innocent  IX.  in  the  jpapal 

A.  80,  1592.    The  principal  pdlitiGal 

if  his  r^gn  was  the  favor  which  he 

the  leagae  against  Henry  lY.  ci 

tlie  absolution  which  he  gave  to 

h  when  he  made  public  profession 

.    He  strove  to  make  learning 

J  J      ish  in  the  church,  condemned 

•  the  poetTasso,  and  raised  to  the 

ronius,  Bellannin,  Du  PeiTon, 

dmen.    In  his  reign  beg^  the 

ounoeming  grace,  on  occasion  of 

n  of  the  works  of  Molina,  which 

mua  most  distinguished  theologians  of 

I       ory.    (VIII.)*  (^^  HuSox,  anti« 

>n  of  Barcelona  when  he  was 

»  uj  the  dissenting  eardinala  after 

Benedict  XIII.  (1434).    He  was 

••  i^efiiscola,  but  the  reconcihaticm 

of  AragoiL  Alfonso  Y.,  with  Pope 

.  ^  put  an  end  to  Lis  power,  and  by 

m  1429  he  terminated  the  schism 

divided  the  church  for  61  years. 

iTod  the  bishopric  of  Majorca  in  com- 

his  empty  pontificate.  IX.  Gnxuo 

born  at  Flstoja  in  1600,  succeeded 

HL,  June  20,  1667,  died  Dec.  9, 

cooperated  with  Louis  XIY.  in  luU- 

roversy  between  the  JansenlBta  and 

VY  obtaining  subscriptions  to  the  for- 

Uch  was  styled  the  **  peace  of  tiie 

He  repaired  the  finances  of  the  pon- 

f,  and  Yiunly  sought  to  unite  the 

a  I     ioes  in  aid  of  the  Venetians  against 

virho  had  besieged  Crete.    X.  £mi- 

,  born  in  Rome,  July  13,  1590. 

HH     April  29, 1670,  after  a  condave  c« 

K  months,  died  July  22, 1676.  In  hia 

legan  the  controversy  with  France 

the  revenues  of  vacant  sees.    He 

iMMidoned  the  administration  of  the 

Qt  to  Cardinal  Paluzzi,  his  nephew  by 

XL  Giovanni  Fbancssco  Albani, 

tAMuro,  July  22, 1649,  succeeded  Inno- 

1       V.  23, 1700,  died  March  19,  1721. 

Louis  XIV.  in  the  war  of  the 

i^ession,  recognized  the  archduke 

r  bv  constraint  of  the  imperial  troops 

ed  the  pontifical  states  in  1709, 


wiMb  ha  a]ao  saw  the  ancient  fielli  of  the 
ehnroh,  Bidlj,  Sardinia,  Parma,  and  Plaoentiai 
given  to  new  prinoea.  He  had  a  lively  eon- 
troveny  with  V  iotor  Amadeoa  IL,  king  <tf  Si» 
oily,  oonoehiing  ecdedaetical  Jniisdiotion  in 
that  kingdom,  and  received  with  roval  honors 
the  son  of  Jamea  IL,  the  pretenaer  to  the 
throne  of  England,  Heeonfinnedtliexiondeai* 
nation  of  the  6  fiunona  propoaitiona  of  Jan- 
aenina  hr  the  boll  Vinsam  Jkmini  (170S);  and 
by  the  ouU  UhiffenUua  (1718)  he  condemned 
101  propodtiona  extracted  mm  the  "Moral 
Befieotiona^  of  QneaneL  He  promoted  Htera- 
tnre  and  the  art%  and  enikhed  the  Yatioan 
SbraiT  with  valuable  oriental  mannaorytfc 
Xn.  LononBo  ns*  Conam.  bom  at'  Floreooe 
in  1659,  anoceeded  Benemct  XIIL,  Jnly  18, 
1780,  died  Feb.  6, 1740.  One  of  hia  first  acta 
was  to  poniah  Cardinal  Coaoia  for  maladmin- 
iatratioQ  mider  the  laat  pontificate.  Hia  retan 
was  tronbled  by  the  disagnreement  between  uie 
courts  of  Yiennft  and  Madrid,  .which  excited 
fierce  wan  in  Italy,  and  he  indemnified  the 
citiea  of  F^rrara,  Bologna,  and  Bavenna,  whidi 
had  beeh  piUaged  by  the  imperial  troepa.  -  In 
1788  he  invested  D<m  Oarloa  with  the  king- 
dom of  Naplea  and  Sicily,  adjudged  to  him  by 
the  treaty  of  Vienna.  In  1740  he  restored  the 
Ubertaea  of  the  republio  of  San  l£arino.  He  at 
first  applauded  tbcw  dootiinea  of  St.  Thomaa, 
and  ffave  to  the  aohoola  of  tlie  Bominicana  the 
privueoaa  of  nniveoitieajMit  afterward  ahowed 
equal  fivor  to  tiie  anti-xhomista.  He  founded 
in  178i  the  Coraiai  aendnary  for  the  ednca^n 
and  eonvernon  of  young  Gredca;'  and  hia 
efforta  for  the  promotion  of  the  arte  and  act> 
encea  in  Boine  were  more  ancccasful  than  hia 
political  enterpriseSb  XIIL  Cablo  Rxzxonico. 
Dom  at  Venice,  ICarch  17,  1698,  sucoeedea 
Benedict  XIV.,  July  6,  1758,  died  Feb.  8. 
1769.  He  activd^  administered  the  pontifical 
atatea,  and  was  m  controversy  with  several 
of  the  governments  of  Europe  throughout  his 
reiffn.  The  first  rekted  to  the  Jesuiti,  who 
had  been  already  expelled  from  Portugal  and 
IVance,  but  whom  he  eulogized  and  confirmed 
in  their  Ibrmerprivilegea  by  the  bull  JpaUoli- 
earn  (1766.)  Thia,  however,  did  not  prevent 
them  from  being  exiled  aoon  after  from  Spain, 
the  Two  Sidlies,  Parma,  and  Malta.  He  attempt- ^ 
ed  in  vai^  to  maintain  ecdesiastical  jurisdiction 
in  the  duchy  of  Parma;  and  when  he  excommu- 
nicated Duke  Ferdinand  in  1768,  the  Bourbona 
acted  in  combination  acpEunst  him  according  to 
the  terma  of  the  family  pact  and  France  seized 
Avignon,  Naplea  captured  Benevento,  and 
Spain  added  violence  to  the  persecution  of  tlie 
Jesuits.  A  splendid  mausoleum,  one  of  the 
best  works  of  Canova,  ia  erected  to  his  honor 
in  the  church  of  St  Peter.  XFV.  GiovAirxi 
ViNOxszo  AsTONio  Ganoanxlli,  bom  at  Sunt' 
Arcangelo,  Oct  81,  1706,  aucceeded  Clement 
Xm.,  May  19, 1769,  died  Sept  22, 1774.  He 
received  a  learned  education  m  the  schoola  of 
the  Jesuits  and  the  convents  of  the  Francis* 
eans,  gained  distinction  as  a  learned  teacher  of 
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pliilosopliy,  IxKnaine  Buccej»i»ivcly  director  of  tlie 
college  of  Sts  Jionaveiitura  at  Rome,  cardinal, 
and  councillor  of  Hencdict  XIV.,  and  obtained  a 
unanimous  election  to  the  pontifical  throne  at  a 
time  when  the  administration  of  its  ofTairs  was 
dit!icult.  Ilis  predcocfsor,  in  seeking  to  save  the 
Jesuits,  hod  involved  himself  in  a  contest  with 
almost  dl  Europe,  and  in  striving  to  maintain 
ecclesiastical  immunities  had  alienated  a  part  of 
his  states  and  had  diminished  the  resi>ect  of  civil 
governments  for  the  holy  see.  Clement  XIV. 
suppressed  the  reading  of  the  bull  In  Cana 
Domini^  which  hud  irritated  the  Hourbon  courts, 
but  prudently  and  firmly  resii^ted  them  when 
they  demanded  the  immediate  abolition  of  the 
Jesuits.  After  4  vears  of  investigation  into 
the  charges  brought  against  the  order,  and 
when  Austria  united  with  the  other  Catholic 
powers  in  assailing  it,  ho  at  length,  July  21, 
1773,  grnntcil  the  famous  brief  of  suppression, 
DominvB  ae  Kedtmptor.  By  conciliatinff  the 
princes  t)f  Europe,  ho  recovered  Avignon,  Seno- 
vento,  and  other  places  which  had  been  seized 
by  France  and  Naples.  lie  was  one  of  the 
most  indefatigable  and  sagacious  of  Roman  pon- 
tilfs,  and  was  admired  not  only  for  the  vigor  of 
his  administration,  but  also  for  his  piety  and 
learning,  the  eloquence  of  his  conversation,  the 
splendor  of  his  receptions,  and  his  solicitude  for 
tiic  fine  arts.  His  pretended  letters,  published 
by  Carnccioli,  are  deemed  unauthentic.  The 
best  history  of  his  pontificate  is  that  by  Theiner, 
Ix'ipsio,  1853. 

CLEMENT  OF  ALEXANDRIA  (TitcsFl^- 
VI IS  Clemens  Alexandrinus),  one  of  the  fa- 
thers of  the  church,  born  probably  at  Athens 
about  the  middle  of  the  2d  century  of  our  era, 
died  at  Alexandria  about  220.  Early  devoted 
to  the  studv  of  philosonhy ,  he  travelled  through 
Greece  antf  visited  Italy  and  Egypt  in  pursuit 
of  knowledge.  lie  was  a  proficient  in  the  Stoic 
and  Platonic  philosophies,  and  had  also  listened 
to  Christian  teachers,  when  through  the  influ- 
ence of  Panta^nus,  master  of  the  Christian  school 
at  Alexandria,  he  embraced  Christianity.  He 
assisted  Pantronus  till  the  persecution  under 
Scverus  in  202  obliged  both  to  flee  to  Palestine, 
lie  visited  Jerusalem  and  Antioch,  but  had  re- 
turned to  Alexandria  prior  to  211,  when  he 
succeeded  to  the  mastership  of  the  school.  lie 
hnd  many  illustrious  impils,  among  whom  was 
Origen.  lie  is  distinguished  among  the  fathers 
of  the  church  by  his  large  acquaintance  with 
and  sincere  admiration  of  the  ancient  Greek 
philosophy.  Unlike  Tertullian  and  Athenago- 
rns,  who  saw  in  the  brilliant  systems  of  the 
Greek  schools  only  an  inspiration  of  the  devU. 
he  estetMued  philosophy  a  divine  work,  and 
T)hilo?»opher3  the  prophets  of  paganism,  whose 
lessons  were  to  prepare  the  way  for  Christ 
among  the  gentiles,  as  the  Mosaic  dispensation 
had  prepared  it  among  the  Hebrews.  Adopt- 
ing no  one  of  the  philosophical  schools,  and 
forming  no  connected  scheme  of  Christian  the- 
ology, his  cfiTorts  to  reconcile  philosophy  and 
religion  tended  to  allegorical  interprctationi  of 


the  Scriptares  and  to  specalaUoas  in  which  dM 
metaphysician  ia  more  apparent  thin  Un 
Christian.  Yet  by  hit  ooinpariaon  of  Clmte 
with  Ilellenio  idcaa  he  ezeit«d  an  importm 
influence  upon  hia  age  and  upon  the  dcrrio^ 
ment  of  Christian  philoiophj.  lik  S  priaciyil 
works  are  a  hortatory  addrew  {Ufiurfirwnmm\  u 
the  Greeka,  on  the  vanity  of  heatbeniwi  ib4 
tlie  superiority  of  the  gospel ;  a  treaUM  iiw 
^ay^yot)  on  the  moral  law  of  ChiwtiaDity,niW 
with  reference  to  the  details  of  life'tbii  is 
general  principles;  and  n  discarnve  colleciMi 
(Zrp«fuirfi(),  containing  religious  thoofbl^ 
philosophical  maxinu,  and  varioos  infomulisa 
on  topics  of  antiquity.  The  be^t  oomplccc  cfr 
tion  of  his  works  is  that  of  Potter,  u  Gmk 
and  Ijitin,  Oxford,  1715.  The  best  worki  eoa- 
ceming  his  life  and  doctrine  arc  a  i^pecial  tn^ 
tise  of  Neandcr  (Heidelberg,  1811) ;  Gaaidsi, 
De  Schola  qua  AUx.flamit  (Halle.  18M-15): 
Evlert,  Clem,  ton  Auxand.  aU  PhilMopke^ 
iJichUr  (Leipsic,  1832);  and  BL*bop  KsTti 
^^Account  of  the  Writings  and  Opinions  ofO^ 
ment  of  Alexandria,"  London,  1835. 

CL£MENT,  Jacqies,  a  French  regicide,  boa 
in  1567,  killed  in  1685.  On  Aog.  1, 15M.  W 
sought  an  interview  with  IK-nry  III.  it  tki 
palace  of  Bt  Cloud,  and  while  the  kii^rvi 
reading  a  letter  which  Cl^-inent  bad  ddtvtfrf 
to  him,  he  stabbed  him  with  a  knife;  the  kisf 
exclaimed:  "^Ohl  the  wicked  monk!  lie  ki 
killed  me.  Pat  him  to  death,'*  and  died  dM 
next  day.    Clement  was  killed  on  the  spot 

CLEMENTI,  Mrzio,  an  eminent  pianiM,  ban 
in  Rome  in  1752,  died  at  his  seat.  £veshsBk  ii 
the  CO.  of  Worcester,  England,  March  10,  Ifll  ^ 
He  was  remarkable  for  the  precocity  of  hii  fl» 
ius,  and  went  at  an  early  age  to  England,  vM 
he  spent  the  greater  part  of  his  life,  occirioiHy 
making  excursions  to  the  continent  of  Eorof^ 
He  published  106  sonatas  and  other  pisne-foili 
pie<x»,  several  symphonies  and  overtBrei^  i^ 
rangements  of  some  of  Haydn *s  and  Moflrt^ 
works,  and  a  large  work  entitled  Gndwid 
Pamamtm,  on  the  art  of  piano-furte  pii^vii^ 
CLEMENTINE,  among  tlie  AognaiB 
monks,  a  person  who,  in  accordance  with  a  fed 
of  Poi)e  Clement,  becomes  a  pri^-ate  monk  dM 
having  been  9  vears  a  superior. 

CLEMENTINES,  the  name  by  which  urttf 
what  constitutes  the  canon  law  of  the  &■■ 
Catliolic  church  »  called.  Clement  V.,  ths  M 
of  the  popes  of  Roman  origin  who  rsaM  tf 
Avignon,  made  a  ciJlection  of  decretak,  vM 
consisted  partly  of  the  decrees  (>f  the  g^atf^ 
council  of  Vienne,  at  which  he  presided  in  liUi 
and  several  constitutions  which  he  lamM 
published.  These  he  collected  in  7  booio^  tfi 
called  Clementines.  In  1317  his  sotiynr,  Mi 
XXII.,  published  them  in  due  form. 

CLEOBIS  AXD  BITON.  See  Bms  «i 
Cleoris. 

CLEOBULUS,  one  of  the  7  sages  of  GiM 
a  native  of  Lindus  in  Rhodes,  and  the  soa  rf 
Evogoras,  lived  in  the  6th  century  B.  C^  itdM 
philosophy  in  Egypt,  m-aa  remarkable  ix^ 
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r\  and  beaatr.  And  reached  a  great 
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r.  which  he  effected  without  any  contest 
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>  w         of  which  he  died. 

ii/j     a  Greek  astronomer,  who  flour- 

uu    y  lu  the  1st  century  A.  D.,  was  the 

k  H«atito  on  the  *^  Oircuhr  Theory  of 

r  Bodies,'*  which  is  still  extant.   It 

I  books,  in  the  first  of  wUoh  deome- 
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Among  the  most  interesting  disser- 

book  are  one  on  the  magnitude 

J  on,  and  one  on  the  illumina- 

aiiu  eclipses  of  the  latter  orb. 

uid  best  edition  of  it  is  that  of  0. 0. 

Leipsic,  1832. 

^ES  I.,  king  of  Sparta  (520-491 B. 
ed  his  father,  Anazandriaes.  Enter- 
wild,  he  manifested  great  cruelty  in 
of  Argive  captives,  after  the  great 
— Ich  6,000  of  bis  enemies  fell.    He 
the  Spartans  who  were  sent,  accord- 
ated  oracles  of  Delphi,  tP  deliver 
uvtu  uie  tyranny  of  Hippias  (510  B.  0.). 
Mi      d  the  party  of  Isagoras  against 
oiiuB  headed  by  Clisthenes ;  but  Isa- 
I     ing  banished  700  families  from 
more   betrayed   his    ambitious 
uj  littempted  changes  in  the  senate, 
the  people  against  himself;  the  ex- 
V  recalled,  and  Cleomenes  was  besieged 
leropolis,  and  compelled  to  capitulate, 
ears  after,  accused  of  a  leaning  toward 
bv  his  colleague  Demaratus,  he  bribed 
if  Delphi,  and  caused  the  deposition  of 
I        but  he  was  soon  banislied  himself^ 
w  Thessaly,  then  to  Arcadia,  where  he 
uie  people  against  the  Spartans.    Being 


ordered  to  return,  he  was  seized  with  madness, 
and  kUled  himselfl— Olbomxsss  III.,  king  of 
Bparta  (386-220  B.  C),  was  the  son  of  Leo- 
nidas  Ii.  Having  married  at  an  early  toe 
the  widow  of  Aps  IV.,  he  imitated  the  p^ 
\cj  of  that  generous  prince,  who  had  lost  his 
me  in  the  attempt  to  restore  the  lawa  and 
institntions  of  LiVouignai  Attaohiuff  the  army 
to  his  interest^  Gle<»nenea  drew  its  <mief  officers 
to  hia  oonfldenoe,  removed  others,  and  com- 
menoed  war  with  Uie  Achsuui  league ;  caused,  on 
various  pretences,  thebaniBhment  or  death  of  dis- 
tinguished dtizens,  and  even  ephors,  opposed  to 
his  sohemee  of  regeneration ;  put  his  iniiuit  ool- 
leaffue  out  of  the  way  by  poisoiLand  reisped 
with  hia  own  brother,  Eudidas.  He  asseinbled 
the  people,  proclaimed  the  aboHtiion  of  all  debti^ 
resigned  hb  own  property,  made  a  new  distrl- 
buti<m  ci  'the  lands,  and  restored  the  ancient 
system  of  education,  the  puUic  tables,  and  other 
institutions  of  Lycurgus.  But  the  Achnana,  at- 
tacked and  beaten  by  Cleomenes,  turned  for  help 
to  Maoedon,  and  Antigonus  Doson  entered  the 
Peloponneeos  with  a  large  army,  and  routed  the 
Spartans  in  the  bloody  Mttle  cf  Sellasia,  where 
more  than  5,000  Laoedannonians  feU.  Cleo- 
menes fled  to  his  all  v.  Ptolemy  Euergetes  of 
Egypt,  who  received  him  kindly,  but  soon  died, 
ma  his  son,  Philopator,  threw  the  unhappy 
£toartan  into  prison.  He  escaped,  and  attempt- 
ed an  insnrredtion,  but,  findmg  no  followers, 
kUled  himself. 

OLEOK,  an  Athenian  politician  of  the  age  of 
P^rioles,  the  date  of  whose  birth  is  unknown, 
but  who  ^ed  422  B.  0.,  after  having  been  for 
some  years  a  leading  demagogue.  He  belonged 
to  the  Athenian  middle  cUms,  and  was  a  tanner. 
Endowed  with  a  coarse  but  effective  eloquence, 
he  turned  his  attention  to  politics,  and  soon  be- 
came one  of  the  popular  leaders,  though  at  the 
commencement  of  his  career,  and  as  a  member 
of  the  opposition,  he  must  have  been  on  terma 
with  the  aristocracy,  Pericles  i>eing  the  chief 
of  the  democracy  as  well  aa  of  the  state.  After 
the  death  of  Pirides,  and  for  a  period  of  6 
yean,  Cleon  was  the  most  influential  man  in 
Athens.  He  was  able  to  persuade  the  Atheni- 
ans to  doom  the  adult  males  of  Mytilene  to 
death,  and  the  women  and  children  to  slaverv ; 
but  uie  vote  was  rescinded  before  the  edict 
could  be  executed.  In  the  '^Babylodans^  of 
Aristophanes,  represented  the  next  year,  Clecm 
supposed  himsdf  assailed,  and  he  retorted  l^ 
eommendng  a  sdt  dther  against  the  poet  or 
the  performer  of  the  caricature;  but  Cleon 
himself  was  brought  to  trial,  and  forced  to  give 
up  a  sum  of  money  which  he  had  unfairly  ob* 
tained  from  some  of  the  subjects  of  Auiens. 
These  attacks,  however,  did  not  shake  his  power, 
and  he  suocessfolly  opposed  the  attempt  to  grant 
peace  to  Sparta,  which  state  was  anxiously  de- 
sirous of  brining  the  Pelo^nnesian  war  to  a 
dose  when  a  number  of  her  citizens  were  shut 
up  in  the  island  of  Sphacteria.  By  the  grave 
ieers  of  Nidas  and  the  rest  of  the  peace  party, 
ne  was  induced  to  take  command  of  the  foroes 
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at  Sphactcria,  promising  to  capture  or  slay  the 
Spartans  within  20  davs.  Ilis  enemies  consoled 
themsclyes  with  the  belief  that  he  would  fail, 
and  that  failure  would  ruin  him.  But  complete 
success  crowned  his  labors,  and  the  Spartans 
were  forced  to  surrender,  on  incident  that  caused 
a  great  sensation  throughout  Greece.  Although 
the  merit  of  the  military  exploit  is  principidly 
due  to  Demosthenes,  the  Athenian  seneral,  it  is 
undeniable  tliat  Clcon^s  arrival  on  Uie  scene  of 
operations  infused  new  spirit  into  the  assailantSi 
whose  numbers  were  overwhelming.  His  infln- 
cnce  confirmed  by  this  exploit,  Cleon  was  yet 
assailed  by  Aristophanes  in  "  The  Knights,^*  in 
which  bitter  comedy  he  appears  as  the  Paphla- 
gonian  steward  of  Demos,  in  whom  the  Atheni- 
ans are  typified.  The  poet  was  obliged  to  per» 
form  the  part  himself,  as  no  one  else  coula  be 
found  bold  enough  to  undertake  it,  and  showed 
Cleon  as  the  most  odious  of  men,  as  rapacious,  cor- 
nipt,  violent,  and  ignorant.  This  play  obtiuned 
tlio  first  prize.  Two  years  Liter  Anstophanes 
assailed  the  demagogue  in  *^The  Wasps,"  where 
he  is  exhibited  as  the  patron  of  judicial  villain- 
ies. But  Cleon^s  strange  career  was  now  draw- 
ing to  a  clofiie.  Appointed  to  the  conunand  of 
a  fine  army  that  was  ordered  to  operate  against 
the  Spartan  Brasidas,  he  was  defeated  and  slain 
at  Amphipolis,  falling  while  in  the  act  of  flying 
from  the  field. — The  character  of  Cleon  has 
come  down  to  us  the  blackest  of  any  borne  by 
a  Greek.  This  is  owing  to  the  attacks  of  the 
gri.'atest  satirist  and  of  the  greatest  historian  of 
Athena,  Aristophanes  and  Tlmcydides.  But  the 
fonncr  hated  him  for  the  reason  of  the  suit  in- 
stituted by  Cleon  on  account  of  the  "  Babylo- 
nians,'' and  the  historian,  because  of  tlie  part 
which  the  demagogue  had  in  bringing  about  his 
1)aui8hment.  Mr.  Grote  has  labored,  with  great 
skill  and  considerable  success,  to  effect  a  re- 
versal of  the  old  judgment  pronounced  against 
Cleon,  and  the  efiTect  of  his  arguments  is  low- 
ing itself  on  the  minds  of  the  rising  generation 
of  readers  and  students. 

CLEOPATRA,  a  Greek  female  name,  signify- 
ing **  the  glory  of  her  country."  It  seems  first  to 
have  been  borne  by  the  females  of  the  Macedo- 
nian royal  race,  by  whom  it  was  carried  into  the 
East.,  where  it  became  an  habitual  royal  name  In 
tlie  Egyptian  and  Syrian  dynasties.  There  were 
no  less  than  7  women  of  Uiis  name  who  played 
a  considerable  part  in  mythology  or  history,  al- 
though the  notoriety  of  the  last  has  eclipsed  all 
the  others.  The  1st  Cleopatra  was  a  mythical 
personage  of  the  heroic  period,  daughter  of  Idas 
and  Maqjessa,  and  wife  of  the  mystic  Meleager. 
Tlio  2d  was  wife  to  Philip  of  Macedon,  for  whom 
he  divorced  Olynipiaa,  the  mother  of  Alexan- 
der the  Great,  and  who,  after  the  murder  of 
Philip,  was  cruelly,  put  to  death  by  Olympias, 
with  her  infant.  The  8d  was  daughter  of  Philip 
and  Olympias,  si^or  to  Alexander  of  Mace- 
don, and  wife  to  Alexander  of  Epirus,  her  uncle, 
who  was  plain  in  Italy.  After  her  brother's 
and  husband*s  decease  she  was  sought  in  mar- 
riage by  Perdiccas  and  others  of  the  generals 


among  whom  hit  eonqoeita  wcrt  iirUsd,  tal 
was  put  to  death  by  Antigoont.  TIm  4lli  *■ 
daughter  of  Mithridalcs^  and  wife  of  Tiifis 
The  6th  was  daQght«r  of  AntiodiM  UL  rf 
Syria,  wife  of  Ptolemy  V^  nod  moch«  rf 
rtolemy  YI.,  sanuuned  in  irany,  ttm  At 
hatred  he  bore  her,  Philometor,  or  ^tte  aai^ 
er-k>ver."  The  6th  was  dsai^ter  of  Vi6tmf 
Philometor,  and  was  wife  of  8  and  uolbv  tf 
4  kings.  By  one  of  the  latter,  AntifMB 
VIII.,  being  detected  in  the  act  of  ofltriaf  Ub 
poison,  she  was  herself  eonpeOed  to  swAsr 
the  fetal  draught  The7thwMtbeCleo|ialiirf 
CsBsar,  of  Antony,  and  of  Shakemare.  h  be 
been  usual  to  speak  of  her  as  an  £fTpiiaB.siif 
she  had  been  of  the  ancient  comr-enkiri^ 
straight-haired  Coptic  race,  or  at  teart  ycSsv, 
with  the  glossy  raven  hab  of  the  modem  fyw 
or  Zingaro ;  and  even  Tennyeon,  who  is  mMv 
as  weU  as  poet,  writes  of  her  in  bis  **DNaH 
of  Fair  Women,"  as  a  queen  with  swmfkf 
cheeks  and  bohl  black  eyes.  Bat  nolhiag  ea  fet 
more  erroneous.  Her  ancestors^  if  noc  if  pas 
Hellenic,  wero  at  least  of  Macedonisa  bba4; 
and  it  may  be  remembered  that,  ctcb  «i 
the  Hellenic  Greeks  denied  the  d 

Macedonian  people  to  be  ooi  u 

they  admitted  that  of   the  kn      ,  ^       i 
entitled  to   contend   at  the  O.^Mipio 
Clc<ipatra,  therefore,  was  no.  EaTpciaa, 
pure  descendant  of  a  people  w£u  have 
ages  fbmisliyl  the  most  bcnuitifel  w 
Caucasian  race.  It  Is  remarked  by  j^r.  ■»■ 
a  most  intelligent  voyager  throooi 
Greece,  that  the  roost  bwiti      w«       ■ 
seen  in  all  his  life  were  nes  », 

breaking  stones  on  the  ros      oirv  fa 

tain  passes  of  Pindos,  on  luo  conl»^A  « 
Macedonia;  and  that  both  their  fei 
tlieir  forms  were  worthy  to  be  the  moi 
diss  or  of  Apelles.    Geopatra  was  th« 
of  Ptolemy  Auletea,  or  ''  the  Piper."  t      ■ 
in  the  early  part  of  his  reign,  disj       tu  i 
ability,  and  moderation,  bat  fell  Iumj 
ity  owing  to  his  dealings  with  t      fi 
deposed,  driven  into  exile,  and  n      rw  «i 
Romans  under  Pompey  the  Great  ■««  i 
became  odious  for  his  craehy  and  vkbf 
died  4  years  after  his  restoration,  ab<       il 
leaving  his  kingdom  by  his  will  tw 
son,  Ptolemy  XII.,  whom  he  dircctcu  u 
his  eldest  sorvivinj^  danghter,  Clcoo 
eldest  sister  Berenice,  who  had  cm 
throne  during  her  father  a  dep 
been  slain  in  battle  on  his  reston  m 

age  of  17  she  married  her  bruuicr  mk 
cended  the  throne;  bat  as  they  w       I 
minors,  and  as  their  father  had  beqai        i 
to  tlie  care  of  the  Roman  people^  I         r 
appointed  tlieir  guardian.    It  I       wbh 
that  Cleopatra  commenced  1      cwrse  oi 
did  libertinism  by  becomii      the 
Pompey;  but  there  does  nv«  jpp  ^^ 

foundation  for  the  story ;  nor  does  ii 
the  character  given  by  Cloero  to  tlm        " 
singular  contrastSi  whom  he  deecribsi  ^ 
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»  coBtwrn  et  Mvenan  ei  integrum  et  i 
■n  chute  and  Mstere  and  upright  aad  grave, 
who,  in  iact,  appears  to  have  rarelj  if  ever 
dad  to  paasion,  and  to  have  aimed  at  power 
for  tne  reputation  than  for  the  enjoyment 
if  ot  long  after  the  accession  of  the  prin- 
insarrootion  hroke  oat  in  AlezandriiL 
yd-  if  not  caused  hy  the  ministers  of 
■ni J.  between  whom  and  herself  there  would 
to  haveeziBted  a  rery  cordial  hatred ;  and 
1       oompelled  to  fly  for  safety  into  Syria, 
in  oonsequence  of  their  wishing  to  se- 
I  I       throne  to  Ptolemy  alone.     She  was 
-'^irer.  diiqxMed  to  yield  her  crown  with- 
,  but  raised  an  army  and  was  maroh- 
vh  her  husband  in  battle,  who  lay  en- 
u  un  the  frontiers,  when  Pompey,  after  his 
BH.  at  Pharsalus  (48  B.  0.),  landing  on  the 
was  murdered  by  Septiinius  and  Achillas 
die  voung  king's  instructions,  who  hoped 
uis  to  secure  the  victor's  fiivor.  This 
•^  uuwever,  was  not  apt  to  conciliate  the 
p  of  Gssar,  whose  natural  temper  combined 
policy  to  repudiate  the  bloody  deed.    It 
WW  his  policy  to  affect  moderation  and 
.  if  he  did  not  possess  them,  and  to 
those  who  had  predicted  in  case  of 
invvwiing  a  repetition  of  the  atrocities  of 
lod  Marius.     When  the  murderers  there- 
■ongfat  to  him  the  head,  the  hand,  and  the 
;  ring  of  his  great  rival,  he  averted  hb  fieuM 
vopt.    A  still  stronger  motive  was  soon 
one  which  he  seldom  re»sted,  the  in- 
M  of  a  weakness.    For,  having  entered 
without  any  force  worthy  of  oon- 
luuu,  that  large  city  being  in  the  hands  of 
DODff  king  and  his  counsellors,  Achillas  and 
ch    Pothinus,  he  undertook,  relying 
u     ssisted  weight  of  his  t>wn  name,  to 
^n^  affairs  of  Egypt,  and  to  insist  on 
at  of  the  will  of  the  late  king.  To 
no  sent  word  to  Oleopatra  to  come  into 
.  which,  unable  to  do  it  openly,  well 
t  she  would  be  murdered  without 
'  -"T      uple  by  her  brother's  enuasaries, 
teu  by  a  stratagem  perfectiy  in  keep- 
nu  her  l)old,  versatile,  and  reckless  char- 
first  getting  into  a  small  boat,  accom- 
bv  one  Apollodoms,  a  Sicilian,  only,  and 
i     .ng  him  to  carry  her,  wrapped  up  in  a 
Mpestry,  on  his  shoulders,  as  if  she  had 
>  6ue  of  merchandise,  tiirough  the  gates, 
palace,  and  into  the  private  chamber 
I  The  romance  and  adventure  of  the  in- 

■uding  to  her  charms  and  fascinations  of 
uds,  he  was  completely  captivated,  espous- 
caose  entirely,  forgot  all  in  the  enchant- 
uf  her  society,  and  nearly  lost  his  empire 
is  life  rather  than  abandon  his  weakness  or 
i^ve.    How  his  fleet  was  burned,  the  splen- 
Akxandrian  library  consumed  by  chance 
conflagration ;  how  he  swam  the 
"V  w  voiiopuss  with  his  sword  between  his 
W,  Mid  his  "Commentaries"  held  high  above 
J|*bsid,  in  his  left  hand ;  how  the  Egyptians 
■■%  up  his  purple  chlamy$  as  a  trophy  in  the 


temple  of  Serapis;  how  he  maintained  himself 
on  the  isle  of  Pharos  until  succors  came,  when 
he  retook  tiie  city,  and,  Ptolemy  XII.,  sur- 
named  Dionysus,  being  drowned  in  the  affhiy, 
established  Cleopatra  as  queen  of  Egypt,  al- 
though, in  order  to  give  weight  to  her  sove- 
reignty and  to  satisfy  public  opinion,  he  was 
compelled  to  cause  her  marriage  to  be  solem- 
nized with  her  second  brother  Ptolemy,  sur- 
named  Necteros,  a  child  of  7  years  old,  are  mat- 
ters belonginff  only  in  part  to  the  history  of 
Cleopatra.  Thia  marriage  was,  as  it  was  of 
course  intended  to  be,  merely  xi^minal,  and  de- 
ceived no  one.  When  Ceesar  reramed  to  Rome, 
after  his  short  campaign  against  Phamaoea, 
Cleopatra  accompanied  *  him  with  her  son  by 
him,  Cesarion,  and  her  little  brother,  titularly 
her  husband ;  and  it  is  stated  that  she  lived  with 
him  openly  in  his  palace,  under  the  very  eye  of 
his  legitimate  wife  Calpumia.  In  his  last  grand 
triumph.  Arsinod,  the  edster  of  his  royal  mistress, 
walked  in  chains,  with  the  Gallic  Yercingetorix 
and  the  son  of  King  Jnba,  at  his  chariot  wheels. 
ArsinoS  had,  it  seems,  shared  in  the  rebellion 
against  Csesar  and  her  sister,  with  the  elder 
I^lemy,  and  had  after  his  death  been  pro- 
claimed queen  of  Egypt  by  Ganymedes ;  but,  fbr- 
tunately  for  her,  some  caprice  took  the  Roman 
people,  and  they  desired  that  she  should  be  set 
at  liberty.  When  C»sar  departed  fh)m  Rome 
for  his  last  campaign  in  Spain,  Cleopatra  re- 
turned to  her  kingdom  and  saw  her  first  lover 
no  more.  Her  reign  for  the  next  few  years  was 
prosperous  and  peaceful.  There  are  no  charges 
of  licentiousness  against  her  name,  but  It  is  as- 
serted that,  when  her  boy-husband,  havinff  at- 
tained his  14th  year,  would  have  clauned  his 
share  of  the  crown,  she  caused  him  to  be  poi- 
soned. This  was  another  royal  habit  of  the 
Ptolemies  and  Seleucidaa,  as  it  has  since  been 
the  practice  of  the  Ottoman  sultans.  During 
the  convulsions  of  the  world  which  followed  the 
death  of  Cffisar,  Cleopatra,  it  appears,  kept  her- 
self as  nearly  neutral  as  she  could  do,  yet  was 
compelled  in  some  measure  to  lend  counte- 
nance and  aid  to  Brutus  and  Cassius,  who  had 
the  command  of  the  whole  Roman  power  in  the 
east,  until  thebatties  of  Philippi  drove  them  to 
despair  and  suicide.  That  power  now  fell  to 
the  triumvir  Antony,  He  entered  Ephesus  in 
triumph,  as  the  eastern  Bacchus,  with  his  army 
disguised  as  bacchanals  and  satyrs,  and  a  host 
of  female  baochantos,  ^  drunk  with  idolatry, 
drunk  with  wine,"  abbut  his  chariot  wheels ; 
and  when  he  summoned  Cleopatra  to  come  to 
Tarsus  and  render  an  account  of  her  dealings 
with  the  murderers  of  her  first  lover,  she  came, 
obedient  to  the  behests  of  a  master,  whom  she 
was  about  to  make  her  slave.  She  knew  her 
man.  Her  pomp,  as  she  was  rowed  up  the  Cyd- 
nus  with  silver  oars,  in  time  to  silver  harmo- 
nies, reclining,  unrobed  as  Aphrodite,  on  her 
golden  galley,  with  Nereids  and  Cupids  grouped 
around  her,  and  sails  of  purple  sUk  fluttermg 
in  tiie  wanton  air,  among  clouds  of  incense 
that   concealed  the   river   banks,   has   been 
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told  in  tho  immortal  verse  of  Shokespeire. 
For  7  years  tlie  worthy  conpio  continuod  a  life 
of  profligacy,  caprice,  and  fancy,  interrupted 
only  by  campiugns  against  the  Armenians 
and  tlie  Parthiana,  in  which  Antony  cast  off 
the  tiara  and  the  gown,  tho  luxury  and  the 
sloth  of  the  oriental  king,  to  put  on  the  coarse 
s^tgum  and  the  cluutod  shoe  and  the  heavy 
^'wurd,  tho  frugality,  the  patience,  and  the  fear- 
lessness of  the  Koman  legionary,  as  well  as 
the  skill  of  a  general.  His  Roman  veterans 
hod  endured  much;  but  when  they  saw  the 
man  of  tbo  soldiers,  tho  rude,  old,  roistering 
trooper  of  CAsar,  sitting  by  the  side  of  the 
eastern  queen,  disguised  as  Osiris  with  his  wife 
Ihis,  on  golden  thrones  erected  on  a  silver  dids. 
exacting  worship  as  the  loathed  and  conquered 
gods  of  Kgypt,  and~  dispensing  Roman  prov- 
inces, as  his  own  gift,  to  Persian  satraps  and 
£g}'ptian  eunuchs,  their  patience  failed  them. 
Octavion  armed  the  West  against  the  East,  and 
conquered.  Cleopatra  deserted  Antony  at  Ac- 
tiurn  (31  B.  C),  but  there  is  no  proof  that  she 
betrayed  him.  She  had  made  no  terms  with 
the  man  to  whom  she  is  accused  of  having 
sold  her  lover  Antony — whom,  if  no  one  else, 
she  did  certainly  love — and  died  despairing  to 
find  mercy  at  his  hands.  Her  subsequent  vacil- 
lations, repentances,  inconsistencies,  are  exactly 
what  one  would  expect  from  a  soft,  luxurioos, 
licentious  woman,  loving  life,  yet  despdring 
of  it,  hoping  to  the  lost  until  liope  was  over, 
and  then  dying  in  her  priae,  desperately,  but 
still  a  queen.  She  ordered  a  splendid  feast  to 
bo  prepared,  and  put  an  asn,  which  a  servant 
had  brought  her,  concealea  among  flowers, 
on  her  ann,  the  bite  of  which  caused  her  death 
almost  immediatelv  (B.  C.  80),  in  the  89th 
year  of  her  age  and  the  22d  year  of  her  reiffn. 
'*  Cleopatra's  iwwer,"  says  M.  Michclet,  "did 
not  consist  so  much  in  her  beauty.  The 
height  of  her  who  was  carried  to  Cicsor,  wrap- 
ped up  in  a  bundle,  upon  tho  shoulders  of 
Apollodorus,  could  not  have  been  very  im- 
posing. But  til  is  little  wonder  possessed  a 
thousand  arts  and  a  thousand  varied  graces, 
and  tho  gift  of  every  language.'^  Beside  Greek 
and  Jjitin,  slie  spoke  many  barbarous  tongnes, 
and  could  give  audience,  witliout  tho  aid  of 
interpreters,  and  reply  in  their  own  dialects^ 
to  the  Ethiopians,  Troglodytes,  Hebrews,  Ara- 
bians, Syrians,  Medea,  and  Parthions.  Her 
voice  had  an  inexplicable  charm  of  soft  attrac- 
tion in  its  sounds,  like  an  instrument  of  many 
strings,  siivs  Plutarch,  which  no  one  could  resist. 

CLEOSTRATUS,  a  Greek  astronomer,  who 
flourLslied  in  the  5th  and  Gth  centuries  B.  C. 
He  was  a  native  of  Tenedos,  and  is  said  to  have 
introduce<l  the  division  of  the  zodiac  into  signsi 

CLEPSYDRA  (Gr.  leXf^pa,  from  leXfirrw,  to 
steal,  and  vdup,  water),  a  hydraulic  clock  in  use 
among  the  ancients,  which  measured  time  by 
the  quantity  of  water  that  escai>ed  from  a  small 
orifice  in  a  reservoir.  The  simplest  kind  con- 
sisted of  a  transparent  vase^  filled  with  water, 
gradimted,  and  huviug  a  small  opening  in  its 


bottom.  As  th«  liqiiid  ^ndotny 
height  in  the  vase  niArked  the  lioar.  ClqiiT- 
dras  were  in  use  In  Egypt  under  the  Plokniiik 
and  a  peat  iroprovemeDt  in  tlm  was  indt  W 
Otesibios,  a  mathematiciaa  of  Alttawlria.  sImi 
185  B.  0.  In  bis  instminaot  the  wMcr  n 
made  to  drop  upon  wheels  wUch  were  thmb* 
tamed,  and  the  motion  was  eomiBaniMUi  tt 
a  small  statue,  m'hich  gradually  rose  and  ydauk 
with  a  rod  toward  the  hours  marked  oa  s& 
mm.  Clepsj-dras  measored  the  tine  aSkyved 
for  speakers  m  courts  of  Jnstiee,  and  thiy  ot 
frequentlv  alluded  to  in  the  writing  U  Ana» 
phanes,  Aristotle,  Plato,  Uemoethenea,  Cko^ 
and  Pliny,Iike  the  sands  of  the  bour-^SM  is  w^ 
ern  literature.  8oon  after  the  dediae  ef  BflW 
they  were  spread  throughout  Enmpe,  bet  tWir 
use  was  abandoned  after  the  invention  of  vak^ 
lum  clocks.  At  the  beginning  of  the  Kb  i»> 
tury  Charlemagne  recdved  a  magnifiekBi  d^ 
sydra  as  a  present  fW>m  the  caliph  Hsimb  d 
Itashid.  The  lact  that  the  quantity  of  «iW 
escaping  from  the  orifice  varies  aecmdiM  li 
the  height  of  tlie  column  and  the  shape  of  As 
vase,  ftirnishes  a  difficult  mathematical  pceUai 
which  occupied  the  most  skilfal  fnumsUfttf 
the  18th  century,  and  for  the  solutioa  of  «W 
Beniouilli  received  a  priie  from  the  FmA 
academy  of  sciences. 

CLERC,  JxAK  u,  an  Armini  d 

born  at  Geneva,  March,  19, 1<>57,  €■■«% 
dam,  Jan.  8, 1786.    His  frther  cave  Mm 
attention  to  his  education.    While  stiL  i 
he  directed  his  energlce  to  the  rti      cf  ^ 
though  not  until  he  was  thon        ▼ 
in  ciasric  literature  and  belles-i* 
completed  his  theological  course.  aiN 
opinions  likely  to  embarrass  his  i>MM 
Geneva,  he  settied  at  Amsterdam,  ft      ■ 
nian  pastor,  and  afterward  (18SS)  ■■ 
of  Hebrew,  philoeophy,  and  bdki 
the  RemoDstrant  oollege.    In  1687  h«  i 
Amsterdam  the  publication  of  his  BM 
MfiitenelU^  two  years  after  Bayle  had  I 
KtntvelUi  ds  la  rfyuhligue  da  Utt\ 
dam.    In  thb  work  La  Crose  was  uw 
of  Le  Clero  until  the  completion  of 
volume,  after  which,  on  scconnt  of  a 
ment,  Le  Clerc  conducted  the  Bibli»ti 
until  1698,  when  it  wss  discontinued,    m 
Lo  Clerc  commenced  the  Bibli^ki* 
It  was  during  the  publication  of  thi^  i 
the  life-long  controvert  between  hin 
commenced,  its  occasion  being  a  1      i 
on  comets,  and  his  strictures  on  Cutav        r 
tellectual  Svstem  of  the  Universe.*     m^ 
undertook  the  Justification  of  Cndv 
the  charges  of  assumption  in  rcas 
gerous  tendency  in  doctrine,  p         m 
in  his  dictionar}'.    Le  Clerc'      i 
publication  of  the  BiblMIUvum  «k      p" 
d€me  (1726-1730).  Some  tune        r,  «< 
and  published  a  work  entitied  J      im 
whicn  he  vindicated  his  own  nrvvms*  ^ 
with  more  seal  thao  grace,    "wisds 
already  named,  he  pubSihed  J 
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m  books  of  the  Bible  (5  yds. 

10-^lX  An  OrUiea  (8  toIs.  1712-*80); 

ftt  nmnber  of  yolnmes  on  miscellaneous 

Towsrd  the  dose  of  his  life  he  pnt 

t|  the  principal  thoughts  of  which 

1      7  borrowed  from  Spinoza's  TraetO" 

^nmBthFoUHcuSy  sod  which  urges  some 

^    ws  on  the  plenarj  inspiration  of 

•         .  As  a  literary-theological  writer, 

i  pdemic  or  systematic  theologian, 

d  great  inflnence  on  the  religions 

M  Protestant  Europe. 

.  LiLUBxzrr.  a  deaf  mute,  one  of  the 

I       ead       of  the  asylum  for  the  deaf 

I      lurU,  Oonn.,  bom  in  La  Balme, 

%h  radre,  France,  Dec.  26,  1785. 

-  #as  mayor  of  the  commune  for  84 

about  a  year  old,  Laurent  fell 

-vid  his  head  and  face  were  badly 

Barents  attributed  the  loss  of 

3ll  to  this  misfortune.    EQs  early 

I  nt  without  instruction,  as  at 

I  kiu    o  schools  were  not  common  in 

i4ie  efforts  of  the  abbe  de  r£p^ 

joseor,  the  abb^  Sicard,  for  the  in- 

the  deaf  and  dumb,  were  hardly 

nr       the  walls  of  Paris.    At  the  age 

ujs  uncle  took  him  to  Paris,  and 

n  the  institution  for  the  dear  and 

abb4  Sicard,  though  nominally  its 

^       hen  in  prison  for  his  alleged  hos- 

blic ;  but  Jean  MaasieiL  him- 

"lube,  became  his  teacher  tul  the 

tard,  when  he  became  a  &yorite 

abbd.    His  intellectual  condition, 

fl<      >f  the  uninstruoted  deaf  mutes, 

deplorable.    "  I  had,"  he  says, 

I I  I  iw  dia  not  think ;  I  had  a  heart 
I      u  feel.    My  mother  had  endeavored 

the  heavens,  and  make  me  know 
attempts  were  vain ;  I  could  com- 
ing.   I  believed  that  GK>d  was  a 
miMu.  Strong  man,  and  that  Jesus  Christ, 
to  kifl  us,  had  been  killed  by  us. 
un  a  cross  as  one  of  our  triumphs." 
Iful  instruction  of  the  abb^  Sicard, 
proficiency,  and  in  1805,  after 
I  T<        in  the  institution,  he  was  ap- 
«,  and  in  1806  a  salaried  teacher. 

0  for  teaching  was  such  that  in  a  few 
>  abb^  confided  to  hb  charge  the  high- 
In  the  institution,  and  he  taught  it  witii 
lOesL  In  1815,  while  on  a  visit  to  £ng- 
i  his  preceptor,  Mr.  Clcro  formed  the 

»  of  the  late  Rev.  Dr.  Gallaudet, 
I  e  thither  in  the  hope  of  obtaining 
«>Jon  as  would  enable  him  to  teach 

1  dumb  in  this  country.    Failing  in 

auently  visited  France,  and  re- 
ion  in  the  language  of  signs  from 
1  and  Mr.  Clerc ;  and  after  spcnd- 
» usonths  under  their  tuition,  he  per- 
Clerc  to  accompany  him  to  this 
More  to  lay  the  foundation  of  deaf  mute 
They  sailed  from  Havre  June  15, 
Ived  at  New  York  in  August 
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Several  monUis  were  q>ent  by  Dr.  Gallaiidet 
and  Mr.  Olerc  in  visiting  the  pnndpal  dtles  of 
the  northern  states,  and  soliciting  aid  for  the 
estabUshment  of  the  institution,  since  known 
as  the  American  ai^lnm  for  the  deaf  and  dumb, 
at  Hartford.  On  April  15,  1817,  the  asylum 
was  opened  with  T  pupils,  and  Messrs.  Qallattdet 
and  Oiero  installed  as  teaohers.  Mr.  Clero  stOl 
remains  connected  with  the  institution,  and  is 
now  (1858>  the  oldest  teacher  of  deaf  motes  in 
the  world,  Laving  spent  58  years  in  that  employ- 
ment. He  has  thrice  revisited  his  native  oonntiy, 
but  is  very  hi^pv  and  contented  in  the  land  of 
his  adoption.  Mndi  of  the  early  snooess  of  the 
aaylnm  is  due  to  his  patient  and  asddnons  la- 
bors, and  the  greater  part  of  the  teachers  sent 
to  other  institutions  for  the  deaf  and  dumb, 
fix)m  tMs  mother  asvlum,  have  received  their 
trahiinff  at  his  hands.  Mr.  dero  married  in 
1819  mas  Boardman,  a  pupil  of  the  aqrlnm,  and 
like  himself  a  deaf  mute.  Thehr  obJldren  aU 
speak  and  hear.  The  eldest  son  is  an  Episcopal 
denryman  of  high  rq)ute  at  St.  Lonia. 

(XERO,  SiBAsnBN  LS,  a  French  designer 
and  engraver,  bom  at  Me^  hi  Lomdne,  in 
1687,  died  in  1714.  He  aoqnured  the  elements 
of  design  from  his  father,  a  goldsmith,  and  by 
the  advice  of  Le  Bmn  devoted  himsetf  to  en- 
graving, hi  which  he  became  so  distbgnishel 
tiiat  at  the' suggestion  of  Oolbert  hewas  mg" 
pohited  engraver  in  ordinary  to  Lonis  XIv. 
Pope  Clement  XL  also  conferred  upon  him  the 
honor  of  knighthood*  He  formed  nis  style  on 
that  of  Le  Bmn,  improving  it,  however,  by  a 
careful  study  of  itaphael ;  and  in  his  published 
works,  which  nnmbsr  between  8.000  and  4,000, 
and  embrace  every  variety  of  subject,  he  has  ex- 
hibited a  singularly  correct  and  elegant  execu- 
tion. He  also  published  treatises  on  geometry, 
architecture,  and  perspective. — ^His  son,  bearing 
the  same  name,  was  a  historical  painter  of  some 
repute^and  a  member  of  the  academy  of  pdnt- 
ing  at  raris.  He  died  hi  1768,  aged  86.  Many 
of  his  works  have  been  engraved. 

CLERGT  (Gr.  xXiypor,  lot,  portion,  heritJBge), 
a  collective  term  commonly  applied  to  all  per- 
sons consecrated  to  the  service  of  the  church, 
because  they  are  metaphorically  said  to  be  the 
portion  or  heritaffo  of  ^e  Lord,  as  was  the 
tribe  of  Leri  unaer  the  Mosaic  diq>ensation. 
They  were  also  anciently  termed  canons,  fh>m 
the  Greek  word  miwy,  signifyinf^  the  roll  or  cat- 
alogue of  every  church  in  which  their  names 
were  written.  Among  the  Jews^  Egyptians, 
and  all  ancient  nations,  a  certaij[i  class  of  per- 
sons was  set  aside  for  the  celebration  of  reli^ons 
worship,  and  the  Christian  church  from  its 
very  birth  had  its  appointed  pastors,  or  even,  as 
the  Roman  Catholics  and  other  episcopal  denom- 
inations hold,  its  8  clerical  orders  of  bishops, 
priests,  and  deacons.  Although  the  distinction 
oetween  dergy  and  Idty  was  perhaps  not  so 
strongly  marked  at  first  as  it  afterward  became, 
the  separation  of  ecclesiastics  from  ordinary  seo- 
nlar  afiElurs,  and  the  appropriation  of  means  for 
their  support,  datesfh>mavery  early  period.  A 
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practice  of  living  in  commnnity,  like  the  moDlu 
of  Uie  present  aay,  ap|>ear8,  from  the  narrative 
of  St.  Luke  in  the  Acts  of  tlie  AiK>stles,  to 
have  originated  with  the  clergy  of  Jerusalem, 
and  tliough  interrupted  by  persecution  it  was 
not  entirely  abandoned  until  the  distinction 
was  made  between  secular  and  regular  clergy, 
when  the  former  ceased  to  live  in  communi- 
ties. It  was  introduced  into  various  parts  of 
Christendom,  and  is  mentioned  by  Bede  as  hav- 
ing been  enforced  in  England  by  St.  Augustin, 
acting  under  the  orders  of  Gregory  the  Great. 
As  the  church  emerged  from  poverty,  the  influ- 
ence of  the  clergy  became  more  and  more  palpa- 
ble. They  were  reverenced  not  only  as  spiritual 
guides  and  ministers  of  the  sacraments,  but  as 
the  depositaries  of  nearly  all  the  learning  of  tho 
ago,  so  that  by  the  12tli  century  the  term  der* 
ieus  became  the  common  designation  of  every 
person  of  education.  Civil  rulers  granted  them 
numerous  privileges  and  exemptions.  No  bishop 
could  be  compelled  to  appear  before  a  secular 
court,  no  presbyter  could  be  interrogated  by  the 
torture,  no  lay  tribunal  could  take  cogpaizance 
of  ecclesiastical  matters,  nor  were  tlie  clcigy, 
under  the  Koman  empire,  subject  to  many  of  the 
taxes  laid  upon  the  p^pjc*  or  called  upon  to  till 
certain  public  offices.  They  obtained  temporal 
Jurisdiction  not  only  over  their  own  body,  but 
over  tlie  laity,  and  in  the  German  confederation 
tho  sovereignty  of  many  states  was  vested  in 
them.  They  thus  acquired  in  tho  process  of 
time  a  preponderating  influence  in  European 
politics,  which,  whatever  may  be  said  to  its 
pr^udice,  and  however  mudi  it  may  have  been 
at  times  abused,  was  unquestionably  the  only 
barrier  between  popular  rights  and  the  en- 
croachments of  despotic  princes,  just  as  in  for- 
mer generations  their  spiritual  influence  over 
tlie  barbarian  invaders  had  saved  Europe  from 
slavery.  During  the  middle  ages,  when  tho 
clergy  formed  a  vast,  disciplined,  and  wealthy 
body,  dispersed  throughout  the  known  world, 
each  member  recognizing  his  proper  superior, 
and  all  bowing  before  Uie  supremacy  of  the 
bisliop  of  Rome,  this  power  reached  its  meri- 
dian, tliough  from  tho  days  of  the  first  Christian 
emperors  to  the  most  modern  times,  the  respec- 
tive boundaries  of  secular  and  ecclesiastical  au- 
thority have  been  a  subject  of  contention  in 
nearly  every  country  of  tho  old  world.  The 
clergy  were  anciently  subjected  to  many  discipli- 
nary regulations,  the  chiof  of  which  are  still 
in  force  in  tho  Roman  Catholic  church,  and 
some  of  them  are  observed  among  Protestant 
dcnuininati(»ns. — In  the  Roman  Catholic  church, 
tlie  ccolesiostical  body  embraces  a  liierarchy, 
which  claiiuH  to  have  been  instituted  by  Christ 
himself,  and  of  which  tlie  visible  hcful  is  the 
pope.  According  to  tho  creed  of  this  churcli, 
the  government  of  the  faithful  was  committed 
to  Su  Potor  as  tho  chief  of  the  apastl&s,  from 
wh(tt!;e  succesi^ors  in  tho  see  of  Rome  all  other 
bishops  derive  tlieir  power  to  rule.  Beside  tlie 
orders  of  bishops,  ])riests,  deacons,  and  sub- 
deacons,  thero  ore  inferior  officers  who  folfil 


TarioQfl  ftinctioiM  eooneetcd  iritli  tlw  mmcbwt; 
these  are  acolytei,  leeton,  ezorciiti^  aad  o«» 
ries,  forming  degrees  br  which  cindidaf  bb4 
ascend  to  the  priesthood.  SabdeeoooaarcoblicBd 
to  take  a  vow  of  peqMtoal  oeliheoy,  aooDr£s| 
to  un  ancient  regnlatioa  fomided  upcai  a  nil 
older  custom  of  the  church.    At  the  iiitfed» 
tion  of  Christianity  it  is  held  that  nurrisd  Me 
were  permitted  to  take  orders,  oa  ooeditMa 
of  separating  from  their  wivea.— In  the  Gmk 
church  there  are  6  orders  of  clo^,  dsmI;: 
bishop,  deacon,  sobdeaoon,  lector,  caBUr,  isd 
litorgist    Every  secular  prieet  is  rtt^ani  to 
marry  a  virgin  before  ordinatioD.  but  iaooialkw- 
ed  to  marry  a  second  time,    both  Grask  mi 
Roman  clergy  are  divided  into  regular  aad  we- 
lar,  the  former  comprisinginemben of  nlipam 
orders,  and  the  Utter  all  other  tifcWriiirifi 
Tho  monks  of  the  first  agea  were  boc  bn*- 
sarily  connected  with  the  clerical  state;  tei 
subsequently,  monks  were  oommonly  ocdsisai 
priests,  though  partially  exempt  from  cpim* 
pal  jurisdiction,  while  their  abbots,  cva  if 
not  consecrated  bishops,  were  clothed  wA 
episcopal   authority,  uid  wore  epttoofMl  a- 
signia.    The  monln  of  the  Gre^  chnrch  sn 
under  tho  sanoe  obligatioD  to  celibacy  as  thtf 
western  brethren.— The  church  of  En^iDdne* 
ognizes  8  orders  of  clergymen,  bishops,  prisfl^ 
and  deacons,  who  are  comprised  in  the  2  prov- 
inces of  Canterbury  and  York,  each  havis^iB 
archbisliop.    Each    bishoprie  is  divided  His 
archdeaconries,  and   each  archdeaoaur  Isle 
parishes.    The   last  are  filled  by  incnmbfUi 
who,  when  possessing  the  entire  tithce  of  tks 
parish,  are  styled  rectors:  when  ahariag ihai 
with   lay  patrons  or  cathedral  chapten^  at 
termed  vicars;  and  when  receiving  a  1141  ■' 
from  impropriators  of  the  tithes^  bear  the  ads 
of  periietual  curates.    Many  of  the  li viap  ait  n 
the  gift  of  laymen.    Tho  bishoprics  are  ia  At 
gift  of  the  crown,  which  nominates  a  p««nit 
be  elected  by  tho  cathedral  ch^ter,  and  c» 
firmed  by  the  archUshc^.     The  clergy  Mjl 
by  delegatoe  in  convocation  at  the  W^mag 
of  every  new  parliament;  thonitfa  fiv  a  k^ 
period  this  practice  was  disused,  the  aao^ 
blage  being  regularly  dissolved  by  the  ank 
bishop  before  it  could  proceed  to  Iniiniai    A 
clerg}'maa  is  exempt  from  Jnry  doty,  tramji^ 
tendance  at  a  court  leet,  from  arrest  ii  dA 
suits  while  celebrating  di^ioe  servies^  fl«B 
filling  tlie  office  of  bailifl(  constable,  or  ths  I&N 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  he  cannot  nt  is  As 
house  of  commons,  engage  in  trade,  or  fin 
lands  to  the  extent  of  more  than  80  *cra^ 
for  the  term  of  more  than  7  j^cMV.    The  ^'^^ 
system  of  the  Prot4fstant  £pisoopal  c^"'^ 
America  resembles  tliat  of  the  patent  cstebv 
ment,  except  in  local  regulatioosi  and  in  f** 
it  has  no  archbishops.    Some  other  PWii<g^ 
communions  recognize  degrees  of  ckrical<r 
nity,  and  lay  claim  to  an  apostolic  sacosiBsM|^ 
otliers  believe  in  the  ministry  of  only  ens  sn^ 
CLERGY.   Benutit  or.    See  BoBV « 
Clbbot. 
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(]       ei      0  Gr.  lAaooi^  ] 

xuo  vftrious 
itu» ,  -A  infloenoe  ezt»       .« 
i       >  ua  «  of  learnJDft  i     i 

D.    Jxi       the  b  UK 

1  1  tou 

■  uruvr  luvuo  fetUu        w* 

j     iwi^  literature  and  SO      of 

ot  anc     t  8oholarriii|).     xoej 

(  \i  m  learned  clasfl^  aod 

^ith  a  man  of  sdenoe. 

,%n  u«9  rvnialBMiioe,  it  was  a  OOIII« 

for  mea  of  distiDgnisbed  leam- 

u  uiej  were  not  attached  to  the 

Nearly  all  the  high  offices  in  the 

in  their  bands,  since  they  alone  had 

K      Doe  reqoisite  for  folfilling  them. 

jecame  more  widdy  diflbsed,  and 

became  qualified  to  administer 

1  clerk  was  gradually  limited  to 

Mcation  of  an  officer  in  whose 

.^        :  of  records  predcmiinates; 

juated^  except  in  legal  paperi^ 

ju  of  the  clergy.    Among  dassee 

•1  iheir  ecclesiastical  capacity,  were 

aeephaH  '^^^  "^^^^  mstingniBhed 

ei  eanamd  by  not  imiting  in  a 

iinder  the  orders  of  a  bishop ;  the 

BTvUiers  of  common  life,  a  co^ega- 

r  OD8,  originated  by  Gerurd 

'I  .  ^v      c&,  near  the  end  of  the  14th 

<        spread  tbronghont  the  Nether- 

3halia;  and  the  regular  derks, 

Q  m      honity,  with  or  withoatvows, 

J     congregations,  as  the  Thea- 

.uitoS,  and  Jesuits.    The  ministers 

0  irere  formerly  termed  royal  derks 

ES  of  accounts.     A  large  nnmbw  of 

in  the  coarts  and  goyemment  of- 

<Mi<gland  were  abolished  by  statutes 

1  1887;  but  several  high  officers 

ted  by  this  title,  as  the  derk 

fiu  who  attends  upon  both  houses 

and  issues  writs  of  summons  to 

.ju>      s  and  writs  for  the  election  of 

X  iu^  aouse  of  commons ;  the  derk  of 

oi  coounons,  who  endorses  the  bills 

the  orders  of  the  house,  and  reads 

nay  be  required  in  the  course  of  pro- 

«•  and  the  derk  of  the  parliaments^ 

chief  ministerial  officer  of  the  house 

■nd  waits  upoD  the  king  or  queen  to 

«     royalassent  to  bills,  which  ne  com- 

9  ^  the  lords. 

BL  John,  of  Eldin,  died  May  10, 1812, 

19       ,  country  gentleman  of  ^he  last  cen- 

ittt  I     ;  a  theoretical  knowledge  of  navi- 

yet  uie  reputed  inventor  of  the  mancsu- 

^utTal  tactics  called  bretJdng  the  ene- 

Clerk^s  friends  claim  that  he  com- 

WM  his  idea  through  Mr.  Richard  At- 

to  Admiral    Rodney,  and  that  to  it 

the  victory  over  the  French  off 

April  12,  1782.    The  assertion  is  re- 

u  several  publications  by  Sir  Howacd 


Bt  irha  e  A)r  Rodney  himsdf  .  the 

n     .    i  QOBUvre  was  adopted 

L»     I  .  put  in  practice  by*  Ad- 

m  Lu^ns^       V  luwA^  Dnnoau,  and  Nelson. 

A     adaptatioa  of  steam  in  naval  war&re  haa 

lUr  changed  the  yalue  of  the  syBtem* 

V      .       e  his  notipns  to  the  world  In  ^  An 

£mvr  ^  x^aval  TaotiQa^  Systematical  and  Hii- 

toiioaL^  with  plates^  4  parts,£dfaibiirab.  1790- 

^jjrhioh  was  translated  into  Erenbh  m  1797. 

GLEBKS^  Obabub^  an  ^n^ifh  navigator, 
bom  in  1741.  died  Aug.  22, 1779,made  hia  firat 
▼oyage  roimd  the  wond  as  midshipman  under 
Oommodore  Byroo.  In  1768  he  sailed  roimd 
tlieworida2dtime  in  the  Endeavor,  and  was 
valsed  to  the  rank  of  lieutenant  while  on  board 
that  vesisL  He  was  next  placed  in  commaiid 
of  one  of  the  ships  which  formed  the  Oook 
sqnadroo..  and  on  the  death  of  Capt  Oook  he 
aneceeded  to  the  chief  command.  The  hard- 
ships whUh  he  waa  compelled  to  endure  while 
■earcbing  fat  a  paassge  between  Asia  and 
America^  broke  down  hia  health,  and  he  expired 
within  view  of  thoKamtchatkan  coast 

COiJIIRllCONT-EERRANIX  a  town  and  arron- 
difisementof  Rfanoe;  poaofthelbnn^inl86g, 
88,160,  and  of  the  latter  177,884.  Thetownis 
the  c^>ital  of  the  d^Murtment  of  Pwr-de*D6me^ 
287  m.  8.  of  Paris,  sitoated  on  anenunence,  mxt- 
ronnded  on  the  B.  and  W.  by  an  amphitheatre 
of  moontains,  of  which  the  Pay-de-D6me  ia  the 
culminating  pdnt  Qere  in  1095  was  hdd  the 
oelehmted  oonndL  in  which  Pope  Urban  IL 
Indted  the  Christian  princes  ana  nations  to 
engage  in  the  first  crosade.  FhiUp  Aognstos 
muted  this  dif  to  his  dominicm  in  1212.  It 
was  the  birtbpliaoe  <tf  Gregory,  bishop  of  Toors^ 
of  PascaL  and  of  Geo.  Desaix. 

OLKB&ONT  MS.  (codes  Cflaromantaniu).  a 
copy  of  the  epistles  of  St.  Paul,  indudloff  tnat 
to  tiie  Hebrewi^  found  in  the  monastery  <»Ger- 
mont-Ferrand,  in  France.  It  is  written  on  fine 
vellum,  in  Greek  and  Latin^  is  nearly  complete, 
and  belongs  to  the  6th,  7th,  or  8th  century. 
It  is  mariced  eodM  D,  is  now  in  the  imperial 
library  at  Paris  (No,  107).  and  was  pubushed 
in  a  fac-^mile  by  llscheDdor^  Leipsic,  1852. 

OLEROMANOT  (Gr.  xhipag^  lot,  ^uurcio,  di- 
vination), an  ancient  kind  of  divination  bv  the 
throwing  of  dice.  The  dioe  were  ahaken  In  an 
nm,  and,  after  an  invocation  to  tibe  gods,  were 
tamed  ont  upon  a  table,  when  the  ftiturewaa 
predicted  from  the  disposition  of  numbers  and 
oharacters  which  they  presented.  Among  the 
Greeks,  sll  dioe  were  consecrated  to  Mercury, 
who  waabdieved  to  preside  over  this  divination, 
and  an  olive  leaf  was  always  put  in  the  nm  to 
propitiate  him.  Another  molie  of  divination, 
which  received  the  name  of  deromancy,  waa 
for  a  person  to  put  together  a  number  of  lot& 
each  one  characterised  by  an  inscripticm,  and 
to  request  the  first  child  whom  he  met  to  draw 
one  from  them.  If  the  lot  sdected  was  the 
same  that  the  person  had  in  mind,  it  waa 
esteemed  an  infruliUe  prophecy.  This  custom 
ia  traced  back  to  the  Egyptians,  who  used  care- 
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faWj  to  obMrve  the  actions  and  words  of  olul* 
droD,  as  affording  something  prophetic. 

GLflRY,  JEA.N  Baptists,  celebrated  for  his 
devotion  to  Louis  XVI.,  and  as  the  fiiithful  valet 
of  the  danphin  Lonis  XVIL,  bom  near  VereailleB 
in  1759,  died  at  Itzing,  in  Austria,  Mav  27, 1809. 
When  in  1792  the  royal  family  of  France  were 
imprisoned  in  the  temple,  Cl^ry  was  one  of  the 
few  servants  permitted  to  accompany  them. 
Louis  XVL,  a&w  days  before  his  death,  divided 
a  loaf  of  bread  with  this  faithful  companion  of 
his  misfortune,  the  only  proof  of  his  regard 
which  he  was  able  to  show  him.  Clery  wrote 
a  Journal  of  what  passed  in  the  temple  from  the 
captivity  of  Louis  XVI.  until  the  death  of  the 
dauphin  ;  it  has  been  several  times  republished. 

CLfiSINGER,  Jean  Baptistb  Auouste,  a 
French  sculptor,  bom  at  Bef>an(on.  He  has 
obtained  considerable  reputation  for  busts  of 
distinguished  persons,  and  has  also  executed 
statues  and  historical  groups.  His  colossal  bust 
of  "Liberty,"  and  his  statues  of  "Fraternity,^ 
and  of  Rachel  and  Cravelli,  in  some  of  their 
principal  parts,  are  among  his  best  known 
works.  He  has  recently  been  commissioned  by 
the  French  government  to  execute  an  equestrian 
statue  of  Francis  I.  He  married  a  daughter  of 
Madame  Dudovant  (George  Sand). 

CLEVELAND,  or  Clxavsland,  the  capital 
of  Cuyahoga  co.,  O.,  in  magnitude  and  im- 
portance the  second  city  of  Ohio,  and  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  and  prosperous  within  the 
basin  of  the  lakes.  It  is  situated  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Cuyahoga  river,  on  the  southern  shore 
of  Lake  Erie,  in  lat.  41**  81'  7"  N.,  and  long. 
81  **  45'  67 "  W.  The  town  proper  lies  on  the 
high  and  commanding  bluff  of  the  lake,  and  is 
laid  out  with  broad  streets,  well  paved,  with 
many  trees,  and  occasional  open  squares.  It  is 
well  built,  and  has  numerous  churches,  hotels, 
and  public  edifices.  Seen  from  the  upper 
streets,  the  lake  in  summer  seems  a  shoreless 
ocean  studded  with  the  white  sails  of  water 
craft,  and  in  cold  winters  a  solitude  of  ice. 
With  its  wide  urater  view,  its  cleanly  streets, 
its  neat  tenements,  and  numerous  spires,  Cleve- 
Icnd  presents  to  strangers  a  very  attractive  ap- 
pearance, and  is  deemed  one  of  the  handsomest 
towns  of  the  United  States.  It  was  the  first 
settlement  within  the  limits  of  Cuyahoga  co., 
in  that  part  of  Ohio  which  has  long  been 
known  as  the  Western  Reserve.  It  was  laid 
out  and  surveyed  in  Oct.  1796,  and  named  Id 
honor  of  Gen.  Moses  Cleaveland,  a  native  of 
Connecticut.  Originally  the  town  was  confined 
to  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Cuyahoga,  but  subse- 
quently Brooklyn,  or  Ohio  City,  arose  on  the 
opposite  side,  and  both  parts  are  now  united 
under  one  corporation,  distinguishable  only  by 
the  bridge  over  the  river. — ^The  growth  of 
Cleveland  has  been  very  rapid,  and  is  thus  ex- 
hibited by  the  censufies:  Population  in  1796, 
8;  in  1798, 16;  in  1810, 100;  in  1820,  400;  in 
1830,  1,100;  in  1840,  6,071;  in  1860,  17,084; 
in  1858,  60,000.  The  rapid  growth  of  Cleve- 
land is  due  chiefly  to  the  ooncentration  of  arti- 


ficial lines  of  improTioMaft  st  a  poiai  inwabb 
for  the  distribation  of  prodneU.  Tha  dtfct  ef 
most  rapid  growth,  m  «zhibit«d  in  iht  abon 
statement,  wer«  after  1680  and  1860.  Tbtta 
was  the  era  of  the  Ohio  esnala,  and  tbs  i 
that  of  railroads.  These  lines  of  ini 
cation,  limiting  them  only  to  Hia  sCata  of  Oli% 
are  as  follows :  Tha  Onio  canal 
840  m. ;  Cleveland,  Fainesrilla,  i 
raihroad,  95^;  ClevelaDdv  Zanasvflla,  aad  Ga> 
cinnati,  61;  Olevdaod  and  Mahaniag,  IT; 
Cleveland,  Columbns,  and  Glneionati,  tU; 
Cleveland  and  Pittsbnrg;  IM;  GlavalaBd  mi 
Toledo,  187i.  Both  tha  canal  aod  tbt  iiB> 
roads  connect  with  other  lateral  fines  of  iBl» 
communication,  which  greatly  incwsssttici 
mercial  flM»lities  of  the  town.  Tbass  Hsa 
extend  to  the  finest  OTodndng  disbiets  of  tia 
state,  and  the  immediata  consaqnanca  of  tUr 
completion  was  to  develop  tha  resoarasd 
the  interior  and  the  growth  of  CIbwImI 
Its  commerce  n^idly  extended,  and  iiiss^ 
tures  began  to  arise.  These  effects  arc  kalf 
exhibited  in  the  following  statistics  of  its  sa» 
merce,  industry,  and  wealth : 

1.  TonrAflB  or  nn  Danior  or  CrTAsosA. 

iBiaS S^TUIoH.'  MI7l«& 

-  ISIB ITgSSI    - 

-  isao sSiSU  *  fjsi  ■ 

"  i»T mjm  -        nsn  • 

'  1  BBir-BrxiAna  at  CumjLVSk 

SaUi^V«Ml«.  SlMBk^h.    Ti^fiL 

lBlS» 1  mum, 

•"  1SI5 14  a        MM  * 

"  1880 S  SM  • 

•  1S57 tl  4        !.:•  • 

a.  ClMAMAMCn  TO  FOBSMV  POMS  n 

dewMllBiaS Ill  M«l 

**      fal845 XT  %jm 

«      IBISBO tSl  S1,4M 

*      ialSST 4IS  


years,! 

doubled  in  the  jprevions  10.  The  tbrrffl  «» 
merce  is  wholly  with  Canada,  to  wMil  li 
exported  a  large  amount  of  the  prodnet  tf 
Ohio,  such  as  coal,  flour,  pork,  laro,  Ac  Yli 
commerce  of  Cleveland  is  also  r^tidlviauMwi 
by  the  immense  line  of  lake  coast,  akof  vM 
are  constantly  rising  new  towns  and  moI^ 
ments.  This  lake  trade  amonntcd  ialWIi 
nearly    $20,000,000. — Among    the 


branches  of  business  which  have  recently  ipni 
up  may  be  mentioned  those  of  coal,  hasiiil 
agricultural  machinerv.  For  the  prosMriia 
of  these,  various  and  immense  sufipiks  sf  fsv 
material  are  found  within  easy  reach  ly  ii 
canal  and  raQroads.  and  which,  either  ia  jii 
raw  or  manufactured  state,  ara  needed  An^ 
out  the  basin  of  the  lakes.  Immediaisb'  s^ 
and  east  of  Cleveland  6  counties  jimd  k 
1857  20,000,000  bushels  of  cod.  In  sat  tf 
two  of  these  counties  is  also  prodaefd  M 
of  the  best  varieties,  including  the  bisek  b«a 
ore.  In  that  region  mines  have  been 
and  fhrnaces  erected.   Theooaltnds 
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Biiedthua:  receipts  in  1840, 15Q,« 

mi  in  186a  3,882,604;  and  in  1867, 

be^  an  incoreafle  of  86  per  cent 

n.    Tua  rapid  increase  exhibits  the 

demand  for  coal  on  the  lake  coast, 

ha  United  States  and  Canada.    The 

of  salt,  not  including  sacks,  received 

raa  1^166  harrels.    The  wealth  and 

ptapeactf  in  Oleveland  will  be  seen 

tarns  of  Ooyahoga  oo.,  of  which  the 

SB  the  greatost  part.  The  Valuation  of 

1     .  in  1846,  $8,066,669;  in  1860, 

.1    Im  1867.  $86,047,844.    Bj&r 

p      of  this  yaloe  was  in  the  city  of 

k  auu  exhibits  an  increase  of  twelye- 

1646. — ^The  social  and  monidpal  insti- 

(         and  are  in  a  highly  advanced 

ux'    B  and  schools  are  numerous 

.    xu  common  with  the  whole  state  of 

n^s  the  advantages  of  the  liberal  and 

aeuool  ^stem  created  by  the  legisla- 

aay  years.    Ifi  1866  about  8,000  youth 

oDed  in  the  sdiools  of  Cuyahoga  co., 

more  than  half  were  in  Cleveland. 

einnati,  the  pupils  of  tUe  public  schools 

Bd,  and  those  of  sufficient  talents 

•  I      hiffh  school    The  religious  in- 

^leveumd  is  conducted  by  churches 

HMuinations,  of  which  the  prindpal  in 

:   8  Congregationalist,  7  Presby- 

,  2  Disciples',  4  Methodist  Epia- 

;.  1  Jewish,  1  Bethel,  8  Episco- 

ui  ^      iollc,  &a:  in  all,  about  86 

xhero  are  8  daily  newspapers,  7 

and  2  monthlies.    Among  the  pub- 

ns  and  works  which  may  be'  noted 

0  eland  medical  college;  the  U.  S. 

1  tal,  built  of  hewn  stone,  in  the 
(m,  and  which,  fronting  the  lakes  and 

occupies  a  conspicaous  and  beantifol 

the  new  water- works,  on  the  highest 

of  the  river,  which  are  surrounded 

D       grounds;  the  fine  harbor,  with 

I     .  bue  great  rdlroad  depot,  at  which 

B  ountinnally  arriving  and  departing. 

I  is  hardly  a  point  in  the  union 

ro  are  more  passengers  by  rail  daily 

The  8  great  lines  from  Buffalo,  Cin- 

Toledo,  carry  to  and  from  this 

)  passengers  per  annum,  which, 

Be        ried  by  the  smaller  lines  and 

ts,  will  make  nearly  1,000,000  who 

place  in  the  coarse  of  transit. — ^The 

f  Cleveland  has  received  its  tone  and 

I  New  England,  and  mainly  from  Con- 

wliich  state  was  the  original  proprie- 

e  Western  Reserve.    Its  first  setUers, 

6  portion  of  those  who  succeeded 

1     sons  of  education  and  intelli- 

I  osed  toward  religion,   sound 

AiAVff  ledge.    The  institutions  they 

of  the  same  social  and  literary  ten- 

Mu  those  in  the  best  parts  of  our  conn- 

i  no  small  taste  has  been  cultivated  for 

aqtecially  those  branches  of  a  practical 

r.   I](^nce,  Cleveland  \mites  with  great 


natural  advantages  the  stimulation  of  an  active^ 
minded,  enterprising  people.  Witli  the  natu- 
ral dements  of  weslth  around  it^  and  the  talents 
and  enterprise  to  develop  them,  it  is  mrobable 
that  Cleveland  will  oonnnne  in  its  career  of 
growth  and  prosperi^. 

CLEVELAND,  a  S.  W.  oo.  of  N.  C,  border- 
ing on  S.  C,  intersected  by  the  First  Broad 
river;  area  ahont  660  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1860, 10,- 
896,  of  whom  1,747  were  slaves.  The  soil  is 
generally  good;  the  surfiioe  is  uneven,  and 
marked  by  sevml  considerable  elevaticma,  the 
principal  of  which  is  King's  mountain,  near  the 
8.  K  border.  Plroductions  in  1860,  886,672 
hoahela  of  oom,  and  821^  bales  of  cotton.  The 
county  was  or;raniaed  in  1841,  and  named  in 
hon<»  of  CoL  J3ei\}amin  Cleveland.  C^iital, 
Shelby. 

d^YENGEB,  Shqbal  Yah,  an  American 
sculptor,  bom  at  JkGddleton.  0.,  in  1812,  died  at 
sea  of  pulmonary  consumption,  Sept.  28,  1848. 
In  his  youth  he  worked  as  a  stonecutter  in 
Cincinnati,  where  the  figure  of  an  angd  which 
he  carved  on  a  tomh  attracted  attention.  From 
Chicinnati  he  removed  to  Boston,  where  he  ex- 
ecuted busts  of  Webster,  Clav,  Van  Buron,  and 
others.  He  afterward*  made  several  similar 
works  in  Italy. 

CLEYES^  a  cirde  in  Bhenish  Prus^  in  the 
district  of  Dttsseldorf;  pop.  in  1868, 100,()00,  for- 
merly governed  l^  counts^  till  in  1416  it  was 
raised  to  a  d^chy.  On  the  death  <^Ihdce  John 
William  in  1600  without  issue,  it  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  house  of  Brandenburg.  In  1806 
it  was  ceded  to  Fkance,  and  in  1806  given  to  . 
Murat  as  part  of  the  grand  duchy  of  Berg. ' 
With  the  exception  of  the  districts  of  Sevenaar, 
Huissen,  and  Malburg,  which  were  incorporated 
with  the  Dutch  province  of  Gelderland,  the 
duchy  was,  after  the  &11  of  Napoleon,  restored 
to  Prussia  in  1816.— The  capital  of  the  cirde, 
pop.  about  10,000,  is  situated  on  the  rivulet  Ker- 
misdal,  on  a  declivity  near  the  Dutch  frontier, 
and  within  2  m.  of  the  Rhine,  with  which  it  is 
connected  by  a  canal,  and  about  6  m.  from  the 
Emmerich  Junction  of  the  Dutch-Rhenish  and 
Cologne-lfinden  railways.  The  town  is  enclosed 
with  oeautifal  parks,  ^d  out  in  the  17th  century 
hy  Prince  John  liCaurioe  of  Nassan-Sieffen,  wb^ 
is  buried  here.  The  old  castle,  the  Sohwanen- 
hur^  was  the  buihplace  of  Anne,  wife  of  Henry 
VnL,  also  the  scene  of  a  legend  which  is  the 
subject  of  one  of  Southey's  poems.  One  of  the 
most  eminent  modem  Dutch  landscape  painters, 
Bemhard  Cornelius  Koekkoek,  redoes  here. 
The  dialect  spoken  by  the  oommon  people  re- 
sembles more  the  Dutch  than  the  German. 

CLIENT  (Lat  elim$^  according  to  some  from 
duo,  to  obey),  in  Roman  antiquity,  a  man  of  in- 
ferior dass,  or  lower  situation,  connected  for 
mutual  service  and  obligation  with  a  dtizen  of 
better  standing,  in  this  relation  called  patron 
(patranui),  or  protector.  Tbis  relation  of  client 
and  patron  (clientela%  which  seems  to  have 
been  of  great  historical  importance  in  tiie  first 
ctoturies  of  the  Roman  state,  is  said  to  have 
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been  introduced  by  Komulns,  in  order  to  form 
ft  social  link  connecting  tbe  two  separate  and 
natarallj  antagonistic  bodies  of  Roman  society, 
tbe  patycians  and  the  plebeians.  Some  even  be- 
lieve that  at  the  earliest  period  of  Roman  his- 
tory, the  names  patricians  and  patrons  were  iden- 
tical, and  that  the  clients  embraced  the  whole 
bulk  of  the  plebs.  But  this  supposition,  though 
founded  on  testimony  of  ancient  date,  can  hard- 
ly be  proved,  the  history  of  this  institution  in 
general  being  involved  in  great  obscurity.  Ac- 
cording to  Dionysins,  whoso  history  contains  a 
summary  of  the  mutual  obligations  of  clients 
and  patrons,  together  with  a  historical  sketch 
of  the  institution,  both  of  doubtful  accuracy, 
the  patron  was  the  legal  adviser  and  paternal 
protector  of  tiie  client,  and  bound  to  assist  him 
in  need  or  danger ;  Uio  client  was  bound  to  fil- 
ial respect  and  reciprocal  assistance,  to  contrib- 
ute to  the  portion  of  the  patron^s  daughters 
in  case  ho  became  poor,  to  ransom  hhn  if  made 
captive,  to  vote  for  him  or  his  friends  when 
standing  for  office.  The  client  and  patron 
were  not  allowed  to  sue  or  to  bear  witness 
iig&inst  each  other,  and  bad  religiously  to  ab- 
stain from  any  injury  to  each  other.  The  client 
accompanied  his  patrcin  in  war,  being  in  this 
respect  similar  to  the  vassal  of  tiie  middle  ages, 
and  bore  his  family  name,  partakinc  in  the  sa- 
crifices and  sepulchre  of  tlie  gens  with  which  he 
was  thus  associated.  If  he  died  without  an 
heir,  liis  patron  (according  to  Niebulir)  inher- 
^  itcd  his  property.  The  wife  of  the  latter  was 
the  mntrona  or  patroness  of  the  protected  fam- 
ily. Illustrious  families  found  their  pride  in 
the  number  of  their  clients,  and  strove  to  gain 
new  ones,  the  relation  being  hereditary.  Freed- 
men  became  natural  clients.  It  is  stated  that 
Romulus,  regarding  the  connection  as  a  religious 
tie,  and  an  infringement  upon  its  duties  as  a 
sacrilegious  act,  bestowed  upon  clients  the  right 
of  unlimited  self-defence  a^inst  tyrannical  pa- 
trons, but  this  can  hardly  be  accepted.  What- 
ever the  original  condition  of  the  clients  may 
have  been,  their  situation  was  made  more  fa- 
vorable by  the  constitution  of  Servins  Tullins, 
admitting  the  i)lcbeians  to  a  regular  share  in  the 
political  affairs  of  the  state.  Though  greatly  mod- 
ified in  tiie  course  of  time,  the  institution  main- 
tained itself  down  to  the  period  of  the  emperors. 
Foreigners  also  often  stooil  under  the  protection 
of  distinguished  Roman  citizens,  chosen  as  pa- 
trons. Even  foreign  states  which  were  in  alliance 
with  Rome  had  their  patrons  in  the  capital  of  the 
mighty  republic,  and  the  senate  often  referred 
the  decision  of  international  disputes  to  the 
respective  patrons.  Similar  institutions  are 
said  to  have  existed  at  an  early  age  among  other 
nations  of  Italy,  as  well  as  among  some  tribes 
of  lliessaly. — In  modem  usage,  the  term  client 
designates  a  person  who  commits  his  legal  cause 
to  a  lawyer  or  counsellor. 

CLIFTON,  a  watering  i)lace  and  parish  of 
Gloucester,  now  fonning  a  suburb  of  Bristol, 
EngUmd;  |>op.  in  1851,  17,634.  It  is  built  in 
terraces  on  a  steep  limestone  hiU  and  commands 


a  magnificent  view.  A  deep  dumn,  fhrov^ 
which  flows  the  Avon,  lepanrtes  it  fton  a  cSff 
similar  to  the  one  on  which  it  Hands.  It*  Ui 
bathfl^  the  temperatnre  of  which  Is  78*  F.,  hsvs 
been  celebrated  for  more  than  S  oenturki. 

GLIFTOy,  WuxiAX-an  Amoican  poet,  ban 
in  Phihidelphia  InlTTS,  died  In  ifcc  17NL 
He  was  accomplished  also  In  mnsic,  ^vioL 
and  field  sports.  His  onflnlshed  poem,  the ''Cf 
xneriad,"  assailed  the  ^lecolatlTe  notions  prrti- 
lent  at  the  period  of  the  Fhtnch  reTohitiaB,  ai 
encouraged  the  cry  of  war  wbidi  was  at  ihtf 
time  raised  against  France.  One  of  Us  bat 
papers  was  apretended  French  HS.  in  prase  ul 
verse,  describing  a  descent  of  TalleTnnd  inli 
hell.  He  wrote  a  poetical  epistle  to  mr.Gifia< 
as  a  preface  to  his  "Baviad  and  ILcTiad.*  vfasi 
that  poem  was  republished  \n  Philadelplua. 

CUlCACTERIC  (Lat  annvs  eUmatUrkm; 
Gr.  KXifMffnjr,  a  step,  a  st^l  a  name  i  ~ 
the  ancients  to  a  critical  period  in  lifc»  I 
a  change  was  snpnosed  to  occur  in  the  c  ^^ 
functions.  According  to  tbe  I^rthigoreaB^  fhi 
dimacterio  yt-ars  were  those  whkh  vera  ari- 
tiples  of  7;  aocordinff  to  otherSi  they  wen  dM 
mnltiplesof9;  and  the  63d  year  was  edlsd  Os 
grand  climacteric,  being  the  mol^kle  of  7 19  ft 
This  was  believed  to  threaten  life,  and  the  »• 
man  emperor  Augustus,  In  one  of  hb  kcttf^ 
mentioned  its  approach  with  fear.  The  theoq 
of  climacterics  was  rcCidned  by  the  neiSBVB 
and  more  recent  astrologers. 

CLIMATE  (Gr.  «Xi|ml  declivity,  dcpi^  » 

fion),  according  to  liblte  Bmn,   the  imb- 
logo  of  all  those  eztenial  phvsical  and  nstanl 
circumstances  connected  with  each  partiaiv 
locality,  which  have  a  bearing  upon  the  boA* 
fications  of  its  temperature.    Tnis  <WhiMHL 
adopted  by  M.  Virey,  in  the  Dietumnain  immt 
enees  mkaieaUs^  and  by  M.  Foissae,  In  his  wait 
entitled  De  Tinfluenee  da  elimaU  tmr  Thomm^ 
is  susceptible  of  embracing  all  those  iihmi 
na  involved  in  the  complex  study  of  phjMi 
climate,  which  are  so  varied  in  character,  mi 
froquentiy  so  littie  allied  to  each  other,  si  li 
forbid  their  exact  and  rigorous 
Ancient  geomphers  divided  dimace  into  1 
of  the  earth's  surfiioe  enclosed  between  tve 
parallel  circles  at  a  fixed  distaooe  firon  fli 
equator.   The  whole  space  between  the  cip^ 
tor  and  the  poles  was  m  this  manner  £vM 
into  80  different  climates,  denominated  arti^ 
nomical  or  mathematical   Twenty -four  of  tlM 
were  contained  in  the  space  between  the  efHr 
tor  and  the  polar  circle,  and  6  between  tUidh 
cle  and  the  poles.    These  were  calculated  bm 
the  length  of  the  days  as  compared  with  M 
of  tlie  nights  during  tho  summer  solstice.   Ai 
first  were  named  climates  of  half  an  hoar  It- 
cause  in  the  space  between  the  equator  ana  Ai 
polar  circle  each  division  of  climate  dnriogtti 
summer  solstice  is  half  an  hour  longer  llM 
tho  one  which  precedes  it    The  cfimatei «» 
prised  between  the  polar  cirde  and  the  pohi 
were  called  climates  of  months,  bccmetbelf 
hi  one  month  longer  in  eadi  thm  thrt  vU^ 
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I  equator  the  dtjand 

k  uiviond  into  12  boon,  al 

^  I  J              )d  into  1  of  6  mobi 

I  iftv«-  uMs  di'     ion  by  the  lei     « 

I  «      iTi           gw     annera.        o- 

id,'       J      o.  uowe'  *i 

i  >f  iuv   •  I    iUU>   uu« 

tu«      ru         w  generwijr  employed 

t^  •;     uor     re  of  m  place;  but 

»nd  others,  have  of 

n  UM9      ni  extended  applioatloii 

I      coij      Qoement  of  this  arU^ 

uvt  nniu  i.be  dose  of  the  18ch 

die  dlaoovery  of  the  thermometer 

r         oed  an  activity  in  thia  de* 

w]      :  has  been  attended 

bi  <^tY         a.  The^Trana* 

k%u,vM  xxmt  1770  contain  a 

r :     .Ho       r,  uiam  the  obicrva- 

dT  tho  sode^  for  uuo  year,  which 

advance  over  the  reasonings 

ra  urior  to  this  period.— To  mr 

lel  and  Alezand^von  Hnmboldt 

9  J  indebted  for  the  rapid  pro- 

tt        sdenoe  of  climatology  with- 

h      centory.    Hnmboldt  m  1817 

uelebrated  treatise  entitled  I>ei 

L  €t  de  la  diitrihuUan  de  la 

w  ffioU^  in  which  ho  showed  that 

of  heat  with  the  increase  of  lttb> 

]     oe  more  slowly  on  the  west 

-ud  vml  world  than  on  tbe  east  of  the 

Mon    ed  idaces  having  an  average 

re  during  the  year  by  iso- 

i     V      ex  summits  of  idiiob  fell 

b49uastvi  the  old  world,  and  theSr 

n       the  east  coast  of  the  new.    By 

boe  decrease  of  temperature  by  in« 

ation  with  its  decrease  by  increas- 

he  represented  the  intersection  at 

I     bees  with  a  vertical  plane  cutting 

•  oi  the  earth  along  a  meridian,  and 

if  the  examination  of  places  of 

heat  and  equal  winter  cold  were 

lu  •  similar  manner  by  drawing  iso- 

i  isochimal  lines,  the  difference  be* 

I       md  continental  dimate  would  be 

iiu  ilie  general  view.    These  iso^er- 

i  Affer  materially  from  the  parallels  of 

.    It  is  not  necessary  to  enter  into  detail 

r  the  annual  rotation  and  oblique 

%n  the  earth  in  rdation  to  the  sun 

tnmieal  limits  of  the  sun's  apparent 

south  and  north  of  tbe  equator,  and 

ate  winter  and  summer  on  either 

]     .  as  it  will  be  evident  that  the 

■1  u      xsratnre  obtained  at  different 

"     b  uccrease  from  the  equator  to  the 

i.he  whole  surface  of  the  earth  been 

ting  the  like  relations  to  radiant 

ycd  by  the  unequal  action  of  dis* 

I,  the  mean  tetuperaturo  of  every 

<        lave  been  in  proportion  to  the  ra* 

pdralld  of  latitude.    But  the  mean 

» cf  places  in  the  same  lines  of  lati* 

very  materially.    The  isothermal 


line^  tat  example,  <tf  59®  F.  traversea  latftode 
4i^  in  Enrope,  but  descends  to  latitode  W  ift 
America.  Httioe  it  appears  that  the  mean  aii^ 
nnal  temperatnre  in  the  latitude  of  Beanibrt,  N. 
0^  84<^  41', ia  nearly  the  sameasthatofRomeiit 
latitude  41<^  54';  and  it  consequently  fbllowa  thai 
o4her  cansea  are  in  operation  in  both  of  theaa 
diflbrent  localities  afleeting  the  mean  tempera^ 
tare  than  nearness  to  or  remoteneasfrom  the  eqna" 
tor.  Aocorate  and  long  oontinned  obeerrationa 
are  neeeasanr  to  gi^e  value  to  meteorological 
UiB^  TheaehavebeennnrBoedoflatawithBiiibh 
leaL  Kimtc  and  Mahlman  have  careftilly  r^ 
vesented  annual  isothermal  linea,  bnt  Protesor 
Bore  was  the  first  to  reduce  these  to  monthly 
temperatnrea.  .  Tbe  observations  of  Fhifeasor 
Dove  were  first  published  in  the  **  Transactiana 
(tf  the  Royal  Aoademr  of  Sciences^  in  Beriin,  In 
184(^  and  have  since  appearedin  the  ^'Traosac* 
tiona  of  tbe  British  AsBodaticm.'*  These  obeer^ 
vations,  wfaldi  are  of  great  value,  and  plaice 
thdr  anther  among  the  first  of  living  meteorol- 
ogists, fbllyaastain  the  views  of  Humboldt  and 
naturally  foad  to  an  examinatioii  of  the  pnysl' 
eal  formation  of  the  earUi,  aa  a  canse  m  iHbh 
mat  discrepant  in  dimate  in  the  same  paral^ 
Ida  of  latitude.— The  continent  of  North  AmeN 
ica  in  ita  general  contour  resembles  a  spherical 
trian^e,  St  which  one  side  stretches  along  tha 
Padno.  one  along  the  Aretie,  and  one  along  the 
Atlantio  ocean.  ThereareSaxeaof  devatlon, 
one  on  the  Bodnr  mountains,  the  other  on  ttn^ 
Appalachian  diam.  FromLal»«dortoOalifttf«4 
nia  is  stretdiedagreat  water-shed  whidiext^da 
into  4  dopes  and  8  river  bashiB.  Three  great 
ocean  currents  sweep  along  tlie  dioreB,  one  aoQ^ 
ward  in  the  Pacific,  another  eastward  in  the 
Arctic,  and  a  third  northward  in  the  Atlantio. 
Hie  Alleghany  and  Bocky  mountain  ranges  dU 
vide  the  »ce  of  the  country  hito  the  Atlantio 
pUiin  and  dope,  which  is  washed  by  the  Atlantic 
ocean ;  the  valley  of  the  Missisdppi,  lying  be« 
tween  the  Alleghany  and  Bocky  mountains,  wa^ 
tered  by  the  MisslBdppi  river  and  its  tributariea; 
and  the  Pacific  dope,  extending  from  the  Bodcy 
mountdns  to  the  shores  of  the  Pacific  nda 
great  interior  valler  beglna  within  the  tropica 
and  terminates  with  the  polar  drde,  embracing 
in  its  area  at  least  three-fourths  of  the  entire  con* 
tinent.  A  remarkable  feature  in  the  arrange^ 
ment  of  thia  valley  is  the  uniformity  of  its  slopes. 
One  of  these  stretches  fit>m  the  western  dde  of 
tiie  Alledhany  mountains  to  the  lOBdsdppI 
river,  and  a  second  and  larger  extends  firom  the 
Mississippi  to  the  Botkv  mountalnA.  Thia 
high  range,  which  obtains  an  devation  of 
14,000  feet,  laivdy  contributea  to  check  the 
winds  from  the  radflc,  and  bestow  on  this  vast 
r^on  an  insular  climate.  The  whole  of  the 
north  of  Europe  is  a  great  plain,  extending  fiir 
into  Germany,  and  embracing  a  laroe  propor-> 
tion  of  France^  most  of  England,  dl  Irdand} 
Sweden,  and  a  part  of  European  Bussia.  In  all 
tills  immense  area,  the  peaks  of  Wdes  and  Scot- 
land, the  Norwegian  chain,  and  the  Urd  moun* 
tains,  constitute  the  only  important  devationa 
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In  the  south  of  Earope  the  Pyr6o^  and  the 
higher  and  lower  Alps,  opening  upon  tlie  Medi- 
tenranean.  exercise  an  important  agency  upon  the 
climate  of  those  localities  within  the  range  of 
their  influence^  Humboldt  attaches  great  and 
deserved  importance  to  these  general  physical 
features.  Among  the  causes  given  by  him  as 
haWng  a  tendency  to  lower  the  mean  aimual 
temperature,  he  includes  tlie  following:  eleva- 
tion above  the  level  of  the  sea,  when  not  form- 
ing part  of  an  extended  plain ;  the  vicinity  of  an 
eastern  coast  in  high  and  temperate  latitudes; 
the  compact  configuration  of  a  continent  having 
no  littoral  curvatures  or  bays ;  the  extension  of 
land  toward  the  poles  into  the  region  of  per- 
petual ice,  without  the  intervention  of  a  sea 
remaining  open  during  the  winter ;  mountain 
chains  whoso  mural  form  and  direction  impede 
the  access  of  warm  winds. — By  comparing  the 
physical  conformation  of  the  coast  of  Europe 
with  the  eastern  part  of  the  United  States,  it 
will  be  seen  that  tne  chief  agencies  which  con- 
trol climates  are  directly  the  reverse  in  each 
country.  The  trade  winds  within  the  tropics 
give  rise  in  both  temperate  zones  to  the  west 
and  south-west  winds  which  generally  prevaiL 
and  are  land  winds  to  the  eastern  coasts,  and 
sea  winds  to  the  western '  coasts.  The  pre- 
vailing winds  in  Europe,  as  well  as  in  America, 
are  consequently  from  the  west  In  that  por- 
tion of  tbe  continent  of  America  embraced  in 
the  valley  of  the  Mississippi,  as  well  as  in  that 
stretched  along  the  Atlantic  sea  coast,  the  effect 
of  these  winds,  whose  course  is  for  an  immense 
distance  over  dry  land,  is  in  summer  largclv  to 
elevate  the  temperature,  and  in  winter  to  reduce 
it  On  the  western  coast  of  £uroi)e,  tlie  west 
wind,  fresh  from  the  Atlantic  ocean,  produces  a 
directly  contrary  effect,  and  establishes  an  equa- 
ble and  evenly  uniform  temperature  throughout 
the  year.  To  tliis  cause  is  to  bo  attributed  the 
mildness  of  the  winters  and  the  low  tempera- 
ture of  the  summers  of  Ireland,  England,  Ger- 
many, Jersey,  and  the  coast  of  Normandy,  in 
which  tliey  furnish  a  striking  contrast  with  the 
interior  of  Europe.  In  tlie  north-east  of  Ireland, 
says  Humboldt,  lying  under  the  same  parallel  of 
latitude  as  KOnigsbirg  in  Prussia,  tlie  myrtle 
blooms  as  luxuriantly  as  in  Portugal.  The  mean 
temperature  of  the  month  of  August,  which  in 
Hungary  rises  to  70°,  scarcely  reaches  61**  at 
Dublin,  which  is  situated  in  the  isothermal  line 
of  49° ;  the  mean  winter  temperature,  which 
falls  to  about  28^  at  Pesth,  is  40°  in  Dublin 
(whose  mean  annual  temperature  is  not  more 
Uian  49°),  3.6°  higher  than  that  of  Milan,  Pa- 
via,  Padua,  and  the  whole  of  Lombardy,  where 
tlie  mean  annual  temperature  is  upward  of 
65°.  At  Stromness  in  the  Orkneys,  scarcely 
half  a  degree  further  soutli  than  Stockholm, 
the  winter  temperature  is  39°,  and  consequently 
higher  than  that  of  Pari^  and  nearly  as  high 
as  that  of  London.  Even  in  the  Faroe  islands, 
at  latitude  62°,  the  inland  waters  never  freeze, 
owing  to  the  favorable  influence  of  the  west 
winds  and  of  the  sea.    On  the  charming  coast 


of  DevQfDshire,  near  Sileonbe  Imj^  m 
been  termed  on  aoooont  of  the  mildi 
climate  the  Montpellier  of  tlie  nortk, 
Amerieana  has  been  seen  to  bloaaom  fa 
air,  while  orange  trees  trained  \ 
and  only  slightly  protected  uy 
found  to  bear  fruit    There,  as  w      ■ 
zance  and  Goeport,  and  at  Cherw 
coast  of  Normandy,  the  mean  wintw 
tnre  exceeds  42**,  u^ng  short  br  oo 
the  mean  winter  temperature  of 
Florence.     In  comparison  wlui 
coast  of  Europe,  it  is  believed  that 
coast  of  America  is  somewhat  eiMtmt, 
more  equable  than  the  eautem  \ 
western  continent. — The  ocean  cur 
exercise  so  important  an  infloeoce  • 
gation  of  the  seas,  have  an  intim^ti. « 
with  the  climatic  relations  of  the  i      o 
That  of  the  gulf  stream  is  well  1      m 
modore  Perry  has  recently  calleu 
the  existence  of  a  nmilar  warm  i 
Pacific,  apparently  deriving  its  o 
Japanese  coast,  but  probably  e:     . 
below  that  point     This  cun       .  , 
doubtless  modifies  in  a  greai  u      v 
mate  of  the  Pacific  coast  is  supi^^Jt 
duce   a    less  sensible  effect   upoD 
perature  than  the  gulf  stream  of  thi 
A.  Keith  Johnston  says :  **  Tlie  c 
Asiatic  coast  correspond  with  thi««  « 
along  the  Atlantic;  and  those  of  < 
Vancouver,  and  Washington,  are 
those  of  western  Europe  and  the  U 
The  dimate  of  California  re 
Spain — the  sandy  plains  and  riuu 
Lower  California  reminding  one  m  a 
its  deserts  between  the  same  pand^ 
elastic  atmosphere  and  bracing  i 
Pacific  climates,"  sa^  Blodget>  ' 
striking  difierence  m>m  those  of 
states.    All  residents  concur  in  nrou 
more  favorable  to  physical  and       nti 
than  any  they  have  known."  ('  v^i 
the  United  States,'*' p.  200.)    Accw 
servations  made  at  West  Point  N.  \. 
TrumbuU,  Conn.,  both  in  lat.  41°  tt 
1^°  of  longitude  apart,  the  winten 
milder  and  the  summers  1°  cooler  at  F 
bull   than  at  West  Point  tlie  Ion 
upon  tlie  sea^  and  the  latter  inland.  1 
ence  is  still  more  manifest  in  that  i 
tlie  North  American  continent  Ij 
the  boundary  line  of  the  Uniteu 
Nova  Scotia,  which  is  nearly  si 
water,   the  tliermometer  seld        n 
temi)erature  higher  than  88°  in 
tlian  8°  below  zero  in  winter ;  uu»  « 
occupying  the  same  paralleb  of  1 
tliermometer  in  summer  rises  as  1 
and  occasionally  100°,  while  in  n 
of  80°  below  zero  is  frequent  auu 
range  of  the  temperature  during 
montlis  is  A'om  8°  to  80^  below  a 
tion  above  the  level  of  the  sea  e: 
cided  influence  on  climate.    Hm 
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ef  the  atmoephere  is  found  to  decrease  in  rao- 
MHiTe  and  regular  gradation  as  it  leaves 
the  sea*s  level,  so  that  in  the  ascent  of  lofty 
BMontains  within  the  tropics  the  traveller  ex- 
perienoet  everj  change  of  weather,  from  the 
oMtmire  heat  of  the  sammer^s  son  on  the 
{bin  bdow,  to  the  piercing  cold  of  eternal 
ML  on  the  lofty  summit  ahove.  The  region 
ef  perpetual  spring  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Fotoei,  in  SonUi  America,  is  remembered 
wUi  emotions  of  delight  by  every  traveller 
who  has  ascended  this  mountain  range.  The 
dedenson  of  temperature  has  been  found,  with 
ooeuloiial  variations,  to  equal  one  degree  fbr 
eierrSOO  feet  in  temperate  climates.  This 
fldwdeDoe  of  temperature  with  elevation  is 
doaUleee  dependent  on  the  extreme  rarity  of 
the  atmosphere  at  a  distance  fh)m  the  earth, 
nd  the  consequent  fiicility  with  which  it  is 
penneated  by  heat,  as  well  as  the  radiating 
power  poneseed  by  the  earth,  which  enables  it 
toretamtothe  contiguous  atmosphere  apor- 
tfeaof  the  solar  rays  it  had  previously  absorbed. 
The  atmo^here  is  condensed  .in  proportion 
to  the  htob  vrMb.  which  it  is  compressed,  and 
eipiods  in  exact  ratio  to  the  diminution  of 
that  force.  It  follows  that,  the  superincumbent 
itrata  of  air  being  compressed  with  greater 
Ibne  iQ  its  most  dependent  part,  and  that  de- 
peadeDt  part  being  nearest  the  earth^s  surface, 
ndeority  wiU  be  there  greatest,  and  this  den- 
iitywill  diminish  in  exact  proportion  to  the 
tioe&t  of  the  column  of  air.  Now  the  atmo- 
iphere  when  under  a  certain  compression  has  a 
nrtiin  capacity  for  latent  heat,  which  is  in- 
ereiied  by  a  oiminutiou  of  the  compression, 
and  diminished  by  its  increase.  If  a  column 
ef  air  at  a  certain  distance  from  the  earth  re- 
ttire  a  certain  number  of  the  sun's  rays,  and 
then  be  brought  suddenly  down  to  occupy  a 
dttser  medium,  its  particles  becoming  com- 
pTMed,  a  DortioD  of  the  latent  heat  becomes 
■oable  ana  is  given  off  to  sarroundinff  bodies. 
Hm  foUowiog  observations,  made  by  lilr.  Green 
^flring  an  atrial  voyage,  exhibit  this  declen- 
iioQ  A  temperature.  The  thermometer  at  the 
••rth'g  surface  indicated  a  temperature  of  74® ; 
>t  an  elevation  of  2,952  feet,  72"" ;  at  7,288  feet, 
1^\  at  9,993  feet,  69° ;  at  11,059  feet,  45** ;  at 
1M98  feet,  88^ ;  making  a  difference  of  86""  be- 
tween the  earth's  surface  and  the  highest  altitude 
Jttimed,  or  about  1  **  for  every  811  feet  Sir  John 
udte  and  Humboldt  believe  that  the  diminution 
ii  much  more  marked  near  the  surfJEu^  of  the 
^trththan  is  here  indicated. — ^Moisture  exercises 
^  marked  influence  over  climate.  Taken  as 
^^bole,  all  the  gentie  slopes  on  tiie  American 
Jjotbent  descend  eastwardly  toward  the  At- 
*^  while  the  abrupt  ones  rise  on  its  western 
ffict.  In  this  respect  there  is  a  manifest  dif- 
■'wce  between  this  continent  and  that  of  Eu- 
"^  which  graduaUy  declines  westwardly  to- 
^•rd  the  Atlantic.  This  general  configuration 
'^^^^arily  gives  to  Europe  a  moister  as  well  as 
•wore  temperate  climate  tiian  that  of  America 
H  Utt  same  parallels  of  latitude.   This  would  be 


much  more  obvious  were  it  not  for  the  admirable 
compensation  made  by  the  gulf  stream  and  die 
trade  wind  that  accompanies  it.  from  this 
source  not  only  the  Atlantic  coast,  but  the  Mis- 
sissippi valley,  which  is  exposed  at  its  southern 
extremity  to  the  gulf  of  Mexico,  derives  a  large 
proportion  of  its  moisture.  The  trade  wind 
fresn  from  the  gulf  stream  not  only  spreads 
itself  along  the  whole  Atlantic  coast,  ana  upon 
the  slopes  of  the  Alleghanies,  loaded  with  vapor, 
but  distributes  its  favors,  in  a  less  degree  it  is 
true,  to  the  liOssissippi  valley  through  its  great 
inlet  on  the  gulf  of  Mexico.  Were  this  inte- 
rior valley  exposed  to  the  winds  fh)m  the  Pa- 
cific, instead  of  being  shut  off  from  them  by  the 
lofty  summits  of  the  Rocky  mountains,  it 
would  doubtiess  have  a  softer  and  more  equa- 
ble climate  than  it  now  possesses;  and  were 
its  source  of  moisture  from  the  gulf  stream 
permanentiy  intercept^  instead  of  being  the 
fruitfhl  region  it  now  is.  it  would  present  itself 
to  the  eye  of  the  traveller  as  a  barren  and  un- 
fruitful desert,  as  littie  fitted  for  tlie  abode  of 
man  as  the  vast  arid  plains  which  are  now  tra- 
versed in  a  Journey  from  the  Mississippi  river 
to  the  Rocliy  mountains.   (See  Mktbobologt.) 

GUMAX  (6r.  icXtfuij,  a  scaled  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  several  members  of  a  discourse  in 
such  a  way  that  they  rise  successively  in  dig^ 
nity  and  importance,  each  of  them  giving  addi- 
tional force  to  the  argument.  The  anti^climax 
is  the  reverse  figure,  and  produces  the  style 
known  as  bathos. 

OUNOH,  a  S.  CO.  of  Georgia,*  bordering  on 
Florida  and  drained  by  the  Suwanoochee  river. 
It  has  been  recentiy  erected,  and  the  state  cen- 
sus furnishes  no  statistics  respecting  it.  In  1856 
the  real  estate  of  the  county  was  valued  at 
$584,542. 

GLINOH  EIYER  rises  among  the  hills  of  S. 
W.  Virginia,  passes  into  Tennessee^ows  through 
tiie  vaUev  between  Clinch  and  Powell  moun- 
tains, and  unites  with  the  Holston  at  Kingston, 
to  form  the  Tennessee.  Its  length  is  estimated 
at  above  200  m.,  for  more  than  half  of  which  it 
is  navigable  by  small  boats. 

CLINGMAN,  Thomas  L.,  an  American  sen- 
ator, bom  in  Huntsville,  Surry  co.,  N.  0.,  of  a 
family  of  revolutionary  distinction,  was  gradu- 
ated with  high  honors  at  Chapel  Hill  university, 
and  studied  the  law.  But  just  as  he  was  about 
to  enter  upon  the  practice  of  his  profession,  the 
people  of  Surry  elected  him  to  tiie  state  legis- 
lature, where  he  served  with  distinction.  In 
1886  he  retired,  and  removed  his  residence  to 
AE^eville,  Buncombe  co.,  where  he  still  resides. 
Not  long  afterward  he  was  elected  to  the  state 
senate.  In  1848  he  was  elected  to  congress  over 
the  Hon.  James  Graham,  and,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  one  term,  he  was  a  member  of  the  house 
oi  representatives  for  a  continuous  period  of  18 
years,  during  which  he  shared  in  almost  all  im- 
portant debates,  and,  especially  as  the  chairman 
of  the  committee  on  foreign  relations,  acquitted 
himself  with  ability.  During  his  first  week  in 
congress,  M^.  Clingman  had  a  parliamentary 
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enooanter  with  the  Hon.  ITenry  A.  Wiflei 
wherein  he  dinplayed  great  readiness  and  self- 
pDS^cssion.  Ills  next  eflfort  was  a  speech  against 
tlie  so-called  21st  mle,  which  was  extensively 

fublislied,  and  his  reply  to  what  was  known  as 
hinoan'd  ^*  coon  speech  "  also  made  a  decided 
iniprcsaiun.  At  the  2d  session  of  tlie  27th  con- 
gres$>,  lie  delivered  his  speech  on  the  causes  of 
Mr.  Clay's  defeat,  which  led  to  a  dnel  with  the 
Hon.  W.  L.  Yancey,  of  Alabama.  He  has  also 
's])oken  on  the  slavery  question,  Gren.  Scott'a 
conduct  in  Mexico,  the  sectional  contest  between 
the  North  and  8outh,  the  tariff,  the  future  pol« 
icy  of  the  government,  against  commercial  re- 
strictions, on  mediation  in  the  eastern  war,Texa8 
debts,  British  policy  in  Cuba,  and  especially 
against  tlie  Clayton  and  Bulwer  treaty.  During 
a  service  of  12  years  on  the  floor  of  congress, 
when  at  Washington,  ho  attended  every  day'i 
session  of  tlie  house,  without  a  single  exceptiuo. 
In  politics  he  was  originally  elected  as  a  whig^ 
and  represented  one  of  the  most  decided  whiff 
districts  in  the  union.  Afterward  he  united 
himself  with  the  democratic  party,  and  repre- 
sented finally  one  of  tlie  most  decided  democrat- 
ic districts  of  the  state.  He  has  made  valuable 
contributions  to  geolo^  and  mineralogy^  his 
name  frequently  appearing  in  '^  Silliman's  Jour- 
nal"  as  one  who  has  brought  to  light  many  in- 
teresting facts  connected  with  the  mountains  of 
North  Carolina,  the  highest  peak  of  which  he 
has  explored  and  measured,  and  which  now 
bears  his  name.  In  1858,  on  the  appointment 
of  the  Hon.  'Asa  Biggs  as  U.  S.  judge  for  the 
district  of  North  Carolina,  Mr.  Clingman  was 
chosen  by  the  governor  of  that  state  to  fill  the 
vacancy  occasioned  thereby  in  the  U.  8.  senate. 

CLINI  AS.  I.  The  father  of  Alcibiadea,  fought 
at  ArtemLsium  against  the  Persians,  in  a  trireme 
built  and  manned  at  his  own  expense.  He  was 
slain  at  the  battle  of  Coronea,  447  B.  C.  II.  A 
Pythagorean  philosopher,  a  contemporary  and 
friend  of  Plato.  He  was  a  native  of  Tarentum, 
and  is  said  to  have  been  in  the  habit  of  assuag- 
ing his  anger  by  playing  on  the  lyre.  6toba)Qa 
has  presorve<l  a  fragment  of  his  writings. 

CLINOMETER  (Gr.  jcXim»,  to  incline,  and 
(icrpoy,  a  measure),  an  instrument  for  measur- 
ing the  angle  made  by  any  plane  with  the  hori* 
zontal,  and  commonly  used  for  detennining  the 
dip  of  beds  of  rock,  and  the  inclination  of  veina 
It  is  made  in  various  forms,  as  in  that  of  a  rule 
with  a  graduated  arc  upon  tlie  hinge  to  mark 
tlie  angle  of  opening  of  the  2  arms.  A  spirit 
level  attached  to  one  arm  serves  to  keep  tins  in 
the  horizon al  plane,  while  the  other  is  opened 
to  coincide  with  the  plane  of  the  stratum  of  rojA. 
Another  convenient  form  is  made  by  suspend- 
ing  a  small  metallic  index  upon  the  pivot  of  Uie 
needle  of  a  i>ockct  compass,  which,  by  swinging 
freely,  indicates  the  vertical  line.  The  box  is 
either  siiuare,  or  one  side  is  ftimished  with  a 
pngecting  limb,  which  forms  a  tangent  to  the 
circle  at  the  zero  point  of  the  graduation.  Tliis 
tangent  lino  being  applied  to  a  horizontal  plane, 
the  index  marks  lero;  upon  an  indined  plane  it 


marks  the  number  of  demee  thla  dOTiiftM  froa 
the  horiaontal. — In  the  French  nurinc  mnk^ 
a  clinometer  is  empk^ed  for  delcmini^  ths 
inclination  of  the  keels  of  yswda  at  sss,  tasri« 
to  trim  tliem  for  that  drani^t  of  witter  knmi 
aft  at  which  they  are  known  to  nil  bcsL  Iks 
instrument  adopted  by  the  r^al  msvina  » tin 
of  M.  Coninck.  described  in  the  INsrtswMiwda 
commerce  et  de9  matthaMdm»  of  M.  FspigA 
It  is  made  of  8  elongated  ^^mm  balfas^  |Isb4 
about  18  inches  apart,  and  ooonectod  bjadas 
tube  proceeding  from  their  bMsa.  Each  Mb 
is  half  filled  with  msreorj.  From  iha  wftm 
extremitv  of  each  a  tnbe  \ 
that  at  the  base  to  withia  aa  ioeh'of  i 
where  they  turn  np  in  a  Tortioal 
To  these  vertical  tabes  is  attached  an  i 
vertical,  which  sopports  a  aoida  of  S 
divided  into  120  nnnntes.  Alcohol  eolond  ni 
is  poured  into  the  tobes  until  it  IIDs  thsB  in 
to  the  point  marked  aero  upon  tha  sesla  B 
rests  npon  the  mercury,  iri&ieh  tiansnala  fts  As 
alcohol  its  osciUatioos.  AbnlbnponlhasBHiril 
of  each  of  the  tnbes  receives  tha  alcohd  «k« 
the  violeot  movement  of  the  riiip  caasss  it  IS 
flow  over  the  open  ends  of  the  Inbe^  Ha  s» 
gle  of  inclination  being  determined  hj  iha  Biri% 
and  the  length  of  the  keel  being  known.  As 
difierence  of  drang^  at  each  extrani^  is  ei^ 
calcnlated* 

CLINTON,  the  name  of  oovniiss  in  scimI 
of  the  United  States.  I.  A  N.  £.  ca  of  K.  I, 
bordering  on  Lake  Cbampl^  boandsd&lf 
the  Riviere  an  Sable;  area  ahoat  ftMsLBL; 
pop.  in  1866,  42,481  The  sutea  urn  As 
lake  is  level,  bat  becomes  hilly  and  i 
toward  tlie  western  part  of  tha  eoi 
her  is  abundant,  the  sdl  is  fertila»  anil  wvi^ 
tore  forms  the  principal  oocnpataon  of  ttsifr 
habitants.  The  monntains  contain  vaUVi 
mines  of  iron,  the  ore  being  abnndaa^  aaitf 
superior  quality.  In  1866  tha  pradastel 
amounted  to  99,668  bnshds  of  IndJaa  cbol 
69,811  of  wheat,  276,080  of  oata,  WSiMid 
potatoes,  48,241  tons  of  hay,  891,4ai  Ifaa  tf 
butter,  and  106,906  of  cheese.  MannteMa 
are  carried  on  to  a  conaiderabia  caleaL  h 
1866  there  were  19  floor  and  friat  nriBi^Uf 
saw  mills,  46  churches,  169  aohool  ' 


6  newspaper  offices.  Dannonora,  in  thiaeBHtL 
is  the  seat  of  a  state  prison,  which  in  1886lai 
268  inmates.  The  convicU  an  eunJoyai  k 
diggui^  separating;  and  pnuring  iron  oniv 
Uie  neighboring  fiuvsoeflL  OiijaSasd  ia  iM 
and  named  in  honor  of  Georne  CintBn,fi^ 
emor  of  New  York.  Capital,  FlattsT 
A  N.  central  co.  of  Fenn.,  travened  1 
branch  of  the  Snsqehanna,  aboonding  i 
coal,  and  iron;  area  aboot  1,000  aq.  v.;  ff^ 
11,207.  The  surface  Is  quite  UMMBfiafaiooi^  W 
Allef^any  ridge  extendioff  along  Iha  esM 
border.  The  productions  In  1860  wws  If  M* 
busliels  of  wheat,  116,760  of  con,  t^lfi  taai^ 
hay,  and  140,466 lbs.  of  butter.  Thai 
tion  of  the  modnctions  of  the  eonnty  is  i 
by  means  of  the  West  r  '    ^ 


tt^MfC     IL 

d^ytLv^ 
cfailiHta 
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ttid  MRwad  in  iMmor  of  de  Witt  OUntoi^ 
r  t>f  Kew  York.    Capital,  Look  HaTMu 
fa  flo.  f^Ky..  bordering  on  Tenn.,  bonnd* 
'       i      th        d  riTer ;  area  aboot  800 
I      .«,d89,  of  whom262wer6 
ob  hillj,  Poidar  monntain  la 
^        leet  high,  being  the  prindpal 
J     *  BDii  is  wole,  though  fittle  im- 
Ct          :  iron  are  abundant,  and  there  ia 
E^r.w.^ftbraiighoQttheooanty.  Prc>- 
I      .!  lba8hd8ofcom,ll,01S 
oftobacoo.    Nomberof 
I    1OOI0, 1,568.    Oapital,  Al- 
ii          w.  of  Ohio,  area  487  Bq.nL, 
I  ial^rtfle8(^;pop. 
jrruuuuuv     in  1860,  l,224^0lY 
Rini,  110,661  of  win^at,  127,862of  6at% 
of  bar.  and  407,048  Ibe.  of  butter. 
49  c      shes,  and  8,980  pn^  in 
n        xSTamed  in  honor  of  ueorge 
1,'Wihnington.     V.  A  oeo* 
,  drained  by  ChrMid,  Maple,  and 
-'era;  area  676  eq.  m. ;  pop.  in 
•i     »  Barfeoe  is  flat,  and  covered 
6  forests.    The  soil  is  fertDe,  and 
'-^muoed  68,664  bashels  of  wheat,  61,- 
and  89,097  of  oats.    Nnmbefof 
Kibllo  schools,  1,017.  O^tal,  De 
A  F.  W.  central  co.  of  Ind.,  area 
I     m.  of  rich  lerd  country,  in  the  ftr- 
he  Wabash ;  pop.  in  1860, 11,869. 
epHon  of  a  few  prairies,  tiie 
rmoh  is  12  m.  long  and  4  m.  wide^ 
eorered  by  dense  forests.    Oat* 
1       swine  are  among  the  staj^ 
xa  1860  the  county  yielded  710,- 
jf  com,  96,889  of  wh^  84,198  of 
& «      8  tons  of  hay.    There  were  4,710 
1      ic  schools.   Oapital,  Fhinkfbri 
ci.  1         1  CO.  of  HL.  area  420  sq.  m., 
of  fertile  prairies,  interspersed 
-  — lest;  pop.  in  1866,6,828.  Kas- 
r,       ml.  Beaver,  and  OTt>oked  creeks 
I           is.    Prodnctionsinl86()L 
jL  uurii,  19,682  of  wheat,  71,608 
V9,vi'7  lbs.  of  butter.    There  were  6 
i  876  pupils  in  the  public  sdiooK 
fie.  VIIl.  A  K  W.  CO.  of  Mo.,  area 
occupied  chiefly  by  prairies,  but  in 
I  wen  wooded  ;  pop.  in  1866,  6,946, 
•^  ^ere  slaves,    sandstone  and  lime- 
the  sdl,  which  is  generally  fer- 
ns in  1860,  299,070  bushels  of 
ui  wheat,  48,469  of  oats,  and  198 
Oapital,  Plattsburg.    IX.  An 
» wo.  bordering  on  111.,  bounded  E.  by 
pi  river ;  area  696  sq.  in. ;  pop.  in 
ii.«>i .    Prairies  and  forests  are  scattered 
e^  and  the  soil  is  generally  pro- 
Au  Ao56  the  county  yielded  8,072  tons 
-16,692  bushels  of  wheat,  169,969  of 
^9  of  com,  79,896  of  potatoes,  and 

Df  butter.    Capital,  De  Witt. 
\^Jj  the  name  of  several  towns  and  vil* 
united  States.    I.  A  post  village  of 
^  in  a  small  township  m  tti 


own  naniA,  en  Nidicuiffver;  pop.  in  18S6,  t,686t 
It  is  athriving  mannbetaring  plaoe,  and «»• 
tains  a  number  of  large  mills  and  ftustoriei^weB 
aopptied  with  water  power  by  the  Kashoa  river. 
The  lAneasterorginii^amnuIlsarethoaKfattd 
be  the  meet  oomjdete  of  tiie  kind  in  the  United 
States.  The  buildings  conneoted  with  tfaisestab^ 
Bshmentoeeopy  4  acres  of  ground  on  the  bank 
of  the  etream,  oontain  21,000  spindles  and  6Q0 
looms,  and  prodoee  daOy  18,000  yards  of  stoit 
Al)ont^800  operativea  are  oonstantly  employed 
here.  A^ioiningthe  other  buildings  la  a  dye- 
hoose,  nia  to  be  thebestln  the  worUL  The 
eapitM  of  the  company  is  $900,000.  TheOlin- 
ton  company  manufactures  annuaUr  1.200^000 
yardsof  eoa^  laoe,  and  800,000 yards  of  tweeda 
and oasrimcrea;  capital, $400,000.  TheBigdow 
carpet  company  produces  everr  year  over  IM^ 
000  yards  Df  superior  Bmsseis  carpeting,  and 
ihe  Lancaster  quilt  oompany  tarns  out  annoally 
70,000  connterpanes.  Tliere  are  also  some  man^ 
nfactotiea  of  machinenr.  IhetownabipyWhidi 
compriaee  an  area  of  only  6,000  acrsa,  was  form- 
ed of  pert  of  Lancaster  in  1849.  There  are  a 
nmnberef  good  schodbi  within  ita  Umits,  and 
4he  village  oontaina  some  handsome  drarohes. 
IL  A  poflttfllage  of  Kirkland  township,  Oneida 
CO.,  N.  Y:,  bvult  On  both  ridea  of  Oriskany  ere^ 
and  on  the  (%enango  eanalj  pop.  in  186& 
1,174.  It  la  the  seat  of  Hamilton  oollegeL  uA 
eontdna  several  chordbea.  IIL  A  peat  village 
of  CMnton  lownshipw  Hnnterdon  eo.,  N.  J.( 
pq>.  of  the  townAip  in  1866,  2,788.  It  is 
situated  on  the  south  Inranoh  of  ttaritan  river. 
to  ezcenent  mill  stream,  and  contains  sevind 
mills  and  ftotoriea.  The  summnding  ooimtry 
is  v^  productive^  and  highly  onltiviited.  lY . 
A  floumhinff  post  village  and  oapital  of  E.  Fe- 
Udana  parish,  La. ;  pop.  in  1860, 1,262.  It  Is 
inhabited  mostly  1^  1^  planters,  and  in  1861 
exported  16,000  iMues  of  cotton.  Andlroadcon« 
sects  it  with  Port  Hudson  on  the  IfississippL 

OLOrrON,  OoABUB,  the  anoest(»r  of  the 
Oflntons  in  New  York,  bom  in  the  county  of 
Longford,  Irefamd,  in  1690,  died  in  Ulster,  now 
Orange  00.,  N.  Y.,  Nov.  19, 1778.  His  jprand- 
fother  was  an  adherent  of  Oharles  I.,  ana  after 
the  defeat  of  the  royaBsts  fled  for  rehige  to  the 
nor^  of  Ireland ;  and  hia  mother  waa  daus^ter 
«f  a  captain  in  the  pwttamentary  am^.  Hav«> 
ing  determined  with  a  nmnber  of  his  friends  to 
-emigrate  to  America,  he  chartered  a  ship^  and 
sailed  foi^  Phikdelnhia.  May  20,  1789.  After 
a  passage  maiked  oy  tne  attempt  of  the  ci^ 
tarn  to  starve  the  passengers  inorder  to  possess 
their  property,  and  in  which  after  the  death 
of  several,  ammig  whom  were  aeon  and  daugh> 
terof  Mr.  01intcm,itwas  proposed,  but  not  at- 
tempted, to  wrest  the  coinmand  fW>m  the  ci^ 
tain,  he  was  landed  with  his  companions)  O^ 
4,  at  Oape  Ood.  The  place  for  a  peraianent 
settlement  was  selected  in  Aespring  of  1781  in 
Ulster  ca,  K.  Y.,  abont  6  bl  W.from  the  Hud- 
eon  river,  and  60  m.  N.  from  Kew  York  city. 
Mr.  Olinton  was  chiefly  occupied  ss  a  former 
and  land  sorveyor,  but  was  also  Judge  of  tiba 
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eoonty  oonrti  and  in  1766  was  appointed  lien- 
tenant-colonelf  and  served  with  2  of  hia  aona 
in  the  expedition  against  Fort  Frontenac. 

CLINTON,  Db  Witt,  an  American  statesman, 
aon  of  James  Clinton  and  Mary  De  Witt,  bom 
at  Little  I^ritain,  New  Windsor,  Oran^  oa, 
in  the  colony  of  New  York,  March  2,  1769, 
died  in  Albany.  Feb.  11, 1828.  His  descent  on 
the  father^s  side  was  from  English  ancestors 
long  domiciled  in  Ireland,  and  on  the  mother's 
side  he  was  of  French  extraction,  tlirongh  a  so- 
journ of  tlie  family  of  some  duration  in  Holland. 
While  yet  young  he  married  Maria  Franklin, 
who  brought  him  a  liberal  fortune,  and  who 
died  in  1818.  In  ihe  succeeding  year  he  was 
married  to  Catharine  Jones,  who  survived  him. 
He  had  a  commanding  stature,  highly  intelleo- 
tual  features,  and  a  graceful  form,  set  off  with 
severe  and  dignified  manners.  He  combined  in 
a  rare  degree  vi^or,  versatility,  and  comprehen- 
siveness of  mind  with  untiring  perseverance  in 
the  exorcise  of  a  lofty  and  unconcealed  ambition. 
His  education  was  begun  in  a  grammar  school  near 
his  home,  oontinued  at  the  academy  in  Kingston, 
Ulster  CO.,  and  completed  at  Columbia  college, 
where  he  bore  away  the  college  honors  in  1786. 
Ho  immediately  engaged  in  the  study  of  the  law 
under  the  instruction  of  Samuel  Jones  in  the 
city  of  New  York,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar 
in  1788.  His  ardent  temper  and  earnest  ambi- 
tion carried  him  at  once  into  the  political  field, 
and  his  sentiments,  sympathies,  and  affections 
determined  his  position  under  the  banner  of  his 
kinsman  George  Clinton,  the  chief  within  the 
state  of  the  republican  party.  While  the  ques- 
tion of  the  adoption  of  the  federal  constitution 
was  yet  a  subiect  of  popular  discussion,  he 
proved  his  zeal  and  controversial  power  by 
writing  a  scries  of  letters  signed  "  A  Country- 
man," in  reply  to  the  celebrated  letters  of  the 
^Federalist"  He  attended  the  state  conven- 
tion which  adopted  the  constitution,  and  report- 
ed its  interesting  debates  for  the  press;  and  for- 
saking his  profession  at  once  and  for  ever,  he  be- 
came the  private  secretary  of  George  Clinton, 
then  governor  of  New  York.  In  this  position 
he  maintained  the  cause  of  his  kinsman  and  that 
of  the  republicans  by  such  a  vigorous  use  of  the 
press,  that  he  immediately  came  to  be  regarded 
OS  its  leading  and  most  prominent  champion. 
About  this  lime  he  was  appointed  one  of  Uie 
secretaries  of  the  newly  organized  Ixmrd  of  re- 
gents of  the  university,  and  secretary  of  the 
board  of  commissioners  of  fortifications  of  the 
state.  On  the  retirement  of  George  Clinton  in 
1795,  and  tlie  accession  of  Mr.  Jay  to  the  chair 
of  state,  De  Witt  Clinton  relinquished  his  of- 
fices, but  did  not  relax  his  championship  of  the 
republican  cause  in  opposition  to  the  admin- 
istration of  Mr.  Jay  in  the  state  and  to  that 
of  John  Adams  at  Washington.  With  all  his 
vehemence  of  partisan  feeling,  he  nevertlie- 
less  adliered  to  the  line  of  patriotic  conduct 
ho  had  early  marked  out  for  himself.  Tims, 
while  assailing  the  administration  of  Mr.  Adams 
And  the  fedartdists  for  their  alleged  hostility  to- 


ward Franoei,  ha  <       j    i 

and  disciplined  an  aruj       o  i 

held  in  readiness  for  thv  %adtmm  «■ 
in  the  event  of  the  o    urenos      w. 
generally  anticipated.  e 

he  applied  himself  dili     ■     w  lo 
nral  philosophy,  n     ««1  , 

ences.    Mr.  Clmtou  was  «»»  u» 
the  lower  house  of  the  l^fdatam%M 
by  the  oity  of  New  YorfL  in  1707, 
next  year  he  was  cb         bw  t 
the  Bonthem  distriot  W  r 
soiate  of  the  state  for  a  t*riu  «■  9  1 
republican  party,  triampldiiff  in 
1800,  carried  also  a  mijoritj       Im 
York,  although  John  Jay       A   i 
offioe.    Ofllciai  patronaga  iki 
its  first  constitnUon,  coounitteii  w 
together  with  a  cooncU  oottriiting  te  w- 
firom  each  district,  chosen  by  a  Toto  of 
of  assembly.    The  governor  n 
ooundLand  habitnaly  exercisea  « 
right  of  nomination,  leaving  only  iu  —^ 
the  power  to  confirm  or  r^acL    '. 
admmistration  of  George  Clint      lis* 
when  in  a  midority  in  the  01  1 

for  each  member  a  right  of      u 
nate  with  that  of  the  gov<Huor.    1 
tension  was  disallowed  by  Got.  C     i 
original  praetaoe  remained.    I>a>t 
1801  became  a  member  of  the  o 
by  a  republican  minority.    He      w 
the  right  of  nomination  for  hik 
sociates.    The  governor  denied  •»,  ■■». 
ed  the  ooondl,  and  never  afterward 
it    HesabmittedthesnlfiecttothaB 
and  wpealed  to  that  body  for  a  1 
law.  Mr.  Clinton  vigoroody  defondsu 
tion  assumed  by  liimin  the ooonciL    \ 
lature  referred  the  matter  to  a  < 
the  people.    The  repabliean 
nated  in  that  body,  and  the  o       » 
amended  so  as  to  efifoct  tlie  ot(]6v« 
Clinton  had  aimed.    It  was  a  sea 
bended  invasicm;  Mr.  Clinton  1      1 
eflBcient  in  seonring  tlia  1  m  - 

fence.  The  public  health  wivwi 
ened  by  the  a|)proadi  of  on"*      #»  jw 
he  was  unremitting  and  Ji         .^  is 
the  necessary  sanitary  law*       i 
Ue  urged  improvement  of  tlio       ■ 
to  agricultore,  mannfactarea,  akiu 
bored  to  stimulate  the  great  an^ 
fid  effort  of  the  time  to  bri 
an  agent  of  navigation,  auu  w 

talents  and  influence  in  melio  < 

imprisonment  for  debt,  and  U  mm 
ery.    Attheearly  age  of  SSliist 
service  in  the  senate  of  t  1 

by  his  appointment  to  a       b  m 
the  United  States.    He  r«u        d 
through  2  of  its  annual  sw        i,     ^am 
though  short,  sofBced  to  ea       I      U 
upon  the  country  a  com  A 

ty,  and  to  angroen  t,  as  %  «« » 
oi^  his  alrsaoj  emineofc  TCj 
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li^        Bt  tl    « was  an  elaborate,  ex- 
e  sDeeoh  in  &yor  of 
•      uiv  uu  of  a  high  popular 

ifit  BpaU,  r^uitiDg  from  her  yio- 
MiiatioDs  for  oommeroial  priv- 
»f  the  United  States  on  the 
ipi,  the  territory  ofLoairiana 
lUM  uo      acquired  by  the  United 
.  Guntots  I'esigned  hia  place  in  the 
to  aasmne  the  office  of  mayor  of  the 
T-'  ^ork,  under  an  «)pointment  made 
[>n  and  a  republican  council  of  ap- 
ju  AoOS^  that  distinguished  man  bav- 
in been  elected  to  the  office  of  gor- 
ined  undisturbed  in  the  mayoral- 
until  1807,  when  he  was  remored. 
Minted  in  1809,  was  displaced  in 
restored  in  1811,  and  thenceforward 
A  Jierein  until  1815.  Within  this  period 
f  18  years,  Mr.  Olinton  was*  also  a 
of  the  senate  of  the  state  from  1805 
>i^  and  was  lieutenant-goTemor  from 
18,  and  during  a  portion  of  that  time 
h  seat  in  the  council  of  anpointment 
fJeorge  Clinton,  who  had  been  known 
to  the  presidency  for  many  years, 
vice-president  of  the  United  States, 
Br,  by  reason  of  his  advanced  years, 
>  oe  001      caous.    De  Witt  Olmton, 
tra       jn,  rose  to  the  same  emi- 
iuij,and  came  to  be  regarded 
candidate  of  the  republican 
\A  vue  state  of  New  York  for  the 
li  bounds  the  range  of  ambition  in 
'•    Not  at  all  abatihg  either  his  per- 
or  his  proscriptive  severity  to- 
re,  he  encountered  at  their  hands 
Mid  retaliation,  fierce,  violent,  and  ap- 
relentless.    A  dangerous  rival  disap- 
rhen  Aaron  Burr  sank  under  the  sns- 
'  intrigues  against  Mr.  Jefferson  in  the 
of  1800,  and  the  reproaches  of  malice 
t   in  the  duel  with  Hamilton  in 
.  Clinton  was  successively  brought 
.ude  of  distrust  toward  Lewis  and 
I      successors  of  George  Clinton  in 
9  ul  (governor.    lie  hesitated  at  first  to 
the  system  of  commercial  restrictions 
bv  President  Jefferson,  and  questioned 
>f  the  course  of  Madison  immedi- 
ivi)       o  the  declaration  of  war  against 
Ul.    It  is  beyond  all  doubt  now  that 
I      iras  eminently  brave,  and  that  he 
ay  with  a  devotion  that  knew  no 
«  w     n  her  safety  or  welfare  required 
at  J      hands.    But  there  was  at  that 
fu  of  tlie  federal  party  which  con- 
measures  of  the  government  so  se- 
their  own  loyalty  to  the  country  was 
■     illy  questioned,  and  their  conduct, 
w«)re  toeir  motives,  had  a  tendency 
e  the  public  enemy,  and  so  to  em- 
administration.    This  broaghtsus- 
u  uis  whole  federal  party,  although  as 
loyal  and  patriotic,  and  it  suited 
vf  Mr.  Clinton's  opponents  to  im- 


pfute  his  hesHafclon  and  rsserve  to  the  inlltienoe 
of  qrmpathies  with  the  federalists.  Day  by 
davy  therefore,  old  rq>ublican  associates  and 
fiMlowers  sepsnted  fh>m  him,  and  in  their 
places  federalists,  who  saw  that  there  was  no 
longer  any  h<^  of  eflbctually  serving  tiieir 
country  under  their  own  dil^dated  oi^ianiaa- 
tion,  and  who  believed  him  as  patriotic  as  ^ 
ftatesDMn  who  were  in  power,  and  much  wiser 
than  they,  lent  him  inoirectly  thdr  sympathy 
and  oantioDs  support  It  was  in  this  muooky 
eoijunotare  that  Mr.  Clinton,  whose  aspirations 
to  the  presidenoy  iiad  kmg  been  known,  eon- 
dnded  that  the  time  had  arrived  when  thej 
ought  to  be  and  could  be  reaUsed.  Mr.  Madt* 
son's  first  term  was  to  expire  in  1818,  and  Mi 
suooessor  was  to  be  elected  in  1812.  The  re- 
publican eaneos  at  WashUiflton  disallowed  Mr. 
01intoii*a  pretenrioos^  and  renominated  Mr. 
Madisom  Mr.  Clinton  still  retained  the  confi- 
dence of  the  repnUican  party  in  his  own  state 
as  an  organiaea  political  force,  though  it  was 
sadljf  demoraUzecL  He  received  a  nomination 
at  the  hands  of  the  republican  members  ci  the 
legislature.  Hie  fodenuists  made  no  nomination, 
and  indhreotly  gave  him  their  support  He  re- 
ceived 80  electoral  votes^  while  Mr.Madison  re- 
odvedlSS,  and  thus  was  reelected.  Thisdefoat 
was  dlBastrons  to  Mr.  Clinton.  The  republican 
party  of  the  state  of  New  York  shrank  from  his 
^e,  andat  the  first  q^>ortunityinl818displaeed 
him  fh>m  his  office  <»  Ueut-govemor,  leaving 
him  onlv  the  mayoraUy  dT  the  dij  of  New  Yoric 
But  in  not  he  had  changed  not  his  prindples^ 
poUdes^qrmpftthies^  but  only  his  personal  rd*- 
tiona.  *  He  had  attempted  togidn  the  presidency, 
not  to  overthrow  the  republican  party,  but  to 
reestablish  it  as  he  thou^t,  on  a  better  fonndap 
tion ;  not  to  ^vor  the  public  enemy,  but  to  pros- 
ecute the  war  aoainst  him,  as  he  thought,  with 
greater  vigor  and  effect  The  result  was  a  com- 
plexity of  relations  that  seemed  to  render  all  far- 
ther ambition  hopeless.  He  was  arepublican  dia> 
owned  by  his  party ;  and  though  not  a  federalist| 
he  was  held  responsible  for  all  tiie  offences  imput- 
ed to  them,  without  having  tiiefar  confidence,  or 
eveneojoyingtheirsympathy.  His &11  seemed ir» 
retrievable.  Nevertheless,  he  had  been  fortunate 
during  the  period  which  we  have  been  review- 
ing inlaying  broad  and  deep  the  foundations  of  a 
popularity  tiiat  at  no  distant  day  might  be  made 
to  maintahi  a  personal  party,  which  would  long 
perplex  and  often  confound  the  adversaries  who 
now  exulted  over  what  was  thought  his  final 
ruin.  The  city  of  New  York  had  now  began 
to  feel  the  benefidal  influence  of  the  centraliza- 
tion of  conuneroe  under  the  operation  of  the 
federal  constitution,  and  public  spirit  was  pro- 
foundly awakened.  The  deficiencies  of  its  mu- 
nicipal laws,  of  its  defences,  of  its  scientific  and 
literary  institutions,  of  its  institu^ons  of  art, 
and  the  absence  of  most  of  the  elements  of  a 
metropolitan  character,  were  generally  felt  and 
confessed.  Enlighteneo,  libenJ,  and  active  men 
were  moving  in  a  hundred  ways  to  make  the 
city  worthy  of  ita  hi|^  but  newly  discovered 
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destioj.  Only  tome  lofty,  genial,  and  oompre^ 
hensive  mind  was  wanted  to  give  ateadineas  and 
direction  to  these  movementa.  De  Witt  Clinton 
aapplied  thia  want  He  associated  himself  on 
equal  terms  with  other  citizens  who  engaged  in 
the  establishment  of  schools  designed  to  afford 
the  advantagea  of  nniversal  primary  edncation ; 
with  others  who  founded  institations  for  the 
atudy  of  history,  for  improYement  in  art^  for 
melioration  of  criminal  laws,  for  the  enconrage« 
ment  of  agricoltore,  for  the  establishment  of 
raannfaotures,  for  the  relief  of  all  forms  of  aof* 
fering,  for  the  correction  of  vice,  for  the  improre- 
ment  of  morals,  and  for  the  advanoement  <tf 
religion.  In  all  these  associations  he  snbjtigated 
his  ambition,  and  seemed  not  a  leader  but  a  fol- 
lower of  those  who  by  their  exclusive  devotion 
were  entitled  to  precedence.  They  derived  from 
him,  however,  not  only  liberal  contribntiona  by 
his  pen,  by  his  speech,  and  from  his  purse,  bnt 
also  the  aid  of  his  already  wide  and  potent  in- 
fluence, and  the  sanctions  of  hia  official  station 
and  cliaracter.  He  carried  the  aame  liberal  and 
humane  spirit  into  hia  administration  as  chief 
magistrate  of  the  city.  By  virtue  of  that  offioei 
he  was  not  only  the  head  of  the  police,  charged 
with  the  responsibilities  of  preserving  order  and 
guarding  the  city  fh>m  external  dansera,  but  he 
was  at  once  a  member  and  president  of  the 
municipal  council,  of  the  boani  of  health,  of 
the  court  of  common  pleaa,  and  of  the  crimimd 
coiurt  He  appeared  in  all  these  variona  charac- 
ters always  nrm,  dignified,  intelligent,  and  pre- 
pared in  every  exigency ;  the  friend  of  the  poor, 
the  defender  of  the  exile,  the  guardian  of  the 
public  health,  the  scourge  of  disorder,  the  aven- 
ger of  crime,  the  advocate  of  civil  and  religions 
liberty,  and  the  patron  of  knowledge  and  virtue. 
As  a  member  of  the  senate  of  the  state  and  liea- 
tcnant-govemor,  he  exercised  the  functions  not 
only  of  a  legislator,  but  also  of  a  Judge  of  the 
court  of  dernier  resort;  and  amid  aU  the  in- 
trigues and  distractions  of  party  he  bore  himself 
in  those  high  placee  with  the  dignity,  and  exer- 
cised the  apint,  of  a  aa^iciona,  fiuvaeeing,  and 
benevolent  statesman.  Especially  he  arrested 
the  popular  pr^udioe  againat  himself  in  regard 
to  his  loyalty,  by  the  utmost  liberality  and  effi- 
ciency both  as  mayor  and  legislator,  in  securing 
adeauate  means  for  public  defence,  by  provid- 
ing loans  to  the  government,  by  voting  suppUea 
of  materials  and  men,  and  by  eolicitinff  the  mil- 
itary command  to  which  his  admitted  courage, 
talent,  and  influence  seemed  to  entitle  him. 
But  beyond  all  this,  he  adopted  early  and  sup- 
ported ably  and  efficiently  tha  policy  of  the 
construction  of  canals  from  Lake  Erie  and  Lake 
Chnmplain  to  the  tide  water  of  the  Hudson, 
and  showed  to  his  fellow-citizena,  with  what 
seemed  a  spirit  of  prophecy,  Uio  benefits  which 
would  result  from  those  worka  to  the  city,  the 
state,  and  tBo  whole  country,  in  regard  to  de- 
fence, to  commerce,  to  increase  of  wealth  and 
population,  and  to  the  stability  of  the  union.  He 
was  so  successful  in  this  that  he  was  deputed, 
With  othersi  in  the  year  1812,  by  the  legislfttare 
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state,  andfortinii^elylbrUm,! 
oocurrenoe  of  the  war  cf  181S  i 
to  reat,  to  be  revived  at  a  i 
800.   TheintelleotiialTigQr,tlwl 
and  the  energetic  reaoliitkMi  whkk  Mr. 
displayed  in  theaa  varloaa 
profound  and  general  adml 
manifeat  benefioanoe  of  bla  i 
thnuaatio  deairea  for  i 
gre«.    Ho  had  thna  baoomo  iamtliii  wwmM 
the  darkest  hoar  of  Ua  poUtied  d^  wilhlki 
hopea  and  ambition  of  htoaativtalaia^  aid  «l* 
the  hopea  and  amUtiona  of  alltka  oikeralrtM 
which  waited  to  be  beaeAtod  dii«4f  ^  ^ 
movement,  or  to  emolato  her  OMW|ilfc   Bjf% 
ayatem  chosen  and  peifeeled  \j  hiniK  id 
exclusively  hia  own,  he  bad  gaiawi  a  maaH  pa^ 
tion  similar  and  equal  to  thai  whUk  Emmm 
had  won  befwe  him  v^mb,  tba  tida  of  pante 
fevor  having  deserted  hiB»  and  lad  fcla  fai 
tnte  of  power  and  Inflnanca,  bo  aliB  aaooilMl 
an  isolated  fignre  on  tba  oanvaa^  attfwliaga 
adnuration  and  exdting  an  iBiaraaa  whiik  Hi 
anoceaaful  rivab  feared  to oootODBpfaaa.    Mi 
was  not  for  Mr.  Clinton  to  reaacead  tfca  pJ» 
cal  bidder  untU  he  had  Klaaaed  Ua  Md  €■  Ai 
lowest  step,  and  had  oooa  mora  aoaihad  Aa 
ground.    Hia  opponents  made  haala  la  ^SMm 
him  from  that  last  foothold.    In  Jaa.  Ull^  ii 
was  removed  from  the  mayoral^  by  aaaandtf 
appointment  in  the  intereat  of  the  npoliia 
party*.    Fortnne  had  gone  with  ^aalMa^ai 
he  sank  into  private  life  withoi*  oiaa  *• 
meana  of  reapectable  anbsialaBoa.    Tka  wtm^ 
of  this  proacription,  eonpled  with  HwgfaaMB 
of  hia  fell,  aa  wdl  aa  of  hia  chamolar,  ai^ 
ened  regreta  and  aympathiaa  amoag  lamasli^ 
ea  who  did  not  atop  to  oonaider  Iwwnihlf  ll 
had  tempted  fortune^  or  hoiw  mthharfi  laM 
wielded  the  axe  againat  tboaa  whohadaavp^ 
dpitated  him  to  the  groand.    In  tha  aMHaail 
that  year,  and  in  the  obacority  of  a  ratmaiiil 
oountry,  ne  prepared  an  ai'giuueut  in  feiwtf 
the  immediate  oonatractioa  of  tha  Sria  mi 
Ghamplain  eanala.    Kover  baa  tbera  avpM^ 
in  this  or  perhapa  in  aqy  olbar  wtiiuftf 
state  paper  at  onoe  ao  TigoroH^  aa  aflfA 
80  comprehenaiTe^  and  ao  eoDdoavv.   fi  «■ 
couchea  in  the  form  of  a  menorial  htm  it 
oiUiena  of  New  Toric  to  tba  legiilBivief  ik* 
state,  and  waa  deferentiaUy  aabmilladaaapi^ 
lie  meeting  for  their  adoptioo.  Tbaci^yaiiplrf 
the  memorial,  and  appealed  to  tba  Mmmd 
the  interior  portiooa  of  tha  alala.     Tkm  i» 
sponded  with  enthoaiaam ;  other  atamaali^ 
ritoriea,  expecting  either  direct  baaH^  m  «i^ 
ing  only  to  follow  the  lead  of  a  fumm  9 
respectable  aa  New  Toric  in  8iafiareHlM|iM 
lent  their  approving  v<HeesL    Iba  pailf  mm 
fron  that  moment  certain  of  aaeaaHi  m^ 
hindered  only  bv  the  j 
hong  arooad  ua 
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lift 
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ad 
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Ato  new  aefciiity.  With. 

u      affbotod  to  oofuidar 

ab  uot  merelf  a  new  re* 

u         .  1    i       one  original 

I17  u  Auipraoticible, 

r.  alkuM       for  more  than 

aoioas  <        enlightened 

(A  with  tho       lira  of  the 

of  New  Turj^  hadf  with 

!tnes8»  indicated  and 

yo^ey^  and  the  state 

^  made  demonatrar 

and  had  reann- 

re  the  war  to 

ud      Kvv«nunent»    Mr* 

Jor  his  advenariea 

u,  c        have  preferred 

b  V  hiiu      not  merelj  the 

6'  iny<     jiT  of  the  igriteoi 

udvoi      idtawot^alreadytriumph* 

ftu.    He  appeared  at  Albany. 

of  the  kgislatarew  to  commend 

r,  the  organ  of  the  republican 

thesntject.  The  republican 

J  it  4uat  enough  of  favor  to 

en  Mr.  Chntoo,  and  too 

uwn  and  separate  him  aa 

irom  itb    It  appointed  him 

.  ^^iiniiaaioner  to  make  the  necea* 

»«>  and  eatimatea^  solicit  granta  and 

.  reoort  at  the  next  session.    A 

»  of  governor  was  now  to 

of  we  esteemed  and  pop* 

I      chief  republican  character 

M^  tudpost  of  Yice-president  of 

Bs  at  Washington.    Spontaneous 

presented  Mr.  Olinton  before 

huandidate;  the  party  machinery 

work  in  the  hands  of  his  adver* 

«       elected  in  the  summer  of 

tev  I      o  of  governor,  practically  by 

voice  of  the  people.    It  seemed 

f  all  partisan  organization 

auuy  broken  up,  and  as  if  party 

vxtioguiahed  for  ever.  Notwith- 

Incasing  auguries,  the  period 

I  was  filled  up,  like  lormer 

wumixy  i     I  embittered  p<^tical  con* 

fie  tiiuuiphed  in  1819,  being,  re* 

bv  a  very  small  migority,  over 

iM^  who,  while  yet  vice-presi- 

huv  uppNOsing  candidate,and  ^ught 

ass  a  DODukurity  never  before  over- 

2ia  i  aries  availed  themselves 

■(^ust  the  constitution  to 

.  \n  a  woveution  for  its  amendment| 

re  was  eminently  popular.    Mr. 

'  so  long  as  to  become  identified 

on  to  iu  The  convention  made 

au  diminished  the  power  of  the 

£iiciary,  and  conceded  an  en* 
right  of  BufiTrage,  with  other 
» while  it  adopted  his  canal  policy. 
1  dedincni  to  be  a  candid^ 

1  Muioes  for  a  reflection  aa 

.  «va«pA  0.  Yatea  was  called  to 
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the  offiea  irifli  a  mianimi^  eqnal  to  that  which 
had  attended  Mr.  Qlinton'a  elevation  to  the  sama 
place.  Faotioii,  however,  disofganized  the  tri- 
nmphant  pwty  in  1884^  At  the  same  time  the 
Iftpslatare  in  ita  interest  abused  its  triumph  over 
Mr>  Olinton  hj  removing  liim  without  noUoe 
and  without  canse.  fkx>m  the  now  obacnre  ofiftoe 
of  oanal  oommiaiioner.  in  which  he  was  serv- 
ing as  he  had  served  from  the  first  only  aa  an# 
adviasr  and  without  any  oompensatioD.  In- 
dignation awakened  by  this  iDJustiee,  and  oom*. 
bined  with  popnlar  discontents  resutbig  fiomi 
otito  oaasee^  bore  him  at  the  end  of  the  sam^ 
year  badi;  iiato  the  office  of  governor  hy  tk 
very  decided  vote;  bnt  the  new  combinaaoQ 
which  had  aeoured  this  resolt  was  committed  to 
theaopport  oi  John  QoinQy  Adams  in  the  Mr. 
oral  gov«mment»  while  Mr,  Clinton's  ^y]i4>athiea 
or  Ilia  viewB  of  duty  cnr  of  interest  determined 
his  inclination  toward,  first,  William  H«  Oraw-r 
ford,  and  than  Andrew  Jackson,  as  candidate* 
for  Uke  pftsidency.  He  was  thus  once  nM»«  in 
hia  old  position,  enstalned  by  aparty  fh>m  wlkom 
he  withheld  his  oonfid^ioe  axMl  sympathy,  and 
on>oaed  hy  the  one  to  which  he  looked  for  ulti« 
mate  support  He  waa  barely  reelected  in  182fi.^ 
while  the  legislature  was  oi^>osed  to  him.  HIa 
administration,  of  tlie  state  government,  howr 
ever,  which  continued  throughout  a  period  of 
18  yeans  with  the  exception  of  an  intervening 
period  of  2  yean^  waa  one  of  nneonalled  dig^ 
ni^  and  eoeigy.  He  liad  the  gooa  fortune  to 
mature  the  system  of  finance  which  enahled  the 
state,unooiiacioaa  of  expense  or  oare^  tobeguiand 
carry  oothiapoUi^af  intenallmprovement,  anqi 
to  Iweak  wkn  his  own  hand  the  ground  in  the 
beginning  of  the  enterprise,  on  July  4,  1817| 
and  overcoming  constant,  unremitting^  and  foo* 
tioua  resistance,  he  had  the  felicity  of  beinff 
borne,  in  Oct  1885,  in  a  barge  on  ^e  artificial 
river  whidi  he  seemed  to  all  to  have  construct- 
ed from  Lake  Erie  to  the  bay  of  New  York, 
while  bells  were  rung  and  cannons  saluted  him 
at  every  stage  of  tiMt  imoosing  progress.  No 
sooner  had  that  great  work  be^  unoertaken  in 
1817  than  the  population  of  the  state  began  to 
swell  with  angmentatkm  from  other  states  and 
from  abroad;  proq;>erity  became  universal ;  old 
towns  and  dUea  eiqpanded,  new  ones  rose  and 
multiplied ;  agriculture,  manufactures,  and  com- 
merce were  quickened  in  their  movements,  and 
wealth  flowed  in  upon  the  state  from  all  direc- 
tions. He  inaugurated  the  construction  of 
branches  <tf  the  ifie  canal,  by  which  it  waa  ul- 
timately connected  with  the  internal  lakea,  with 
Lake  Ontario,  and  with  the  Susc|uehanna,  the 
Alleghany,  and  the  6t  Lawrence  nvers ;  and  by 
his  counsel  and  advice,  now  sought  in  all  direc- 
tions, he  hastened  the  opening  of  thesis  canals  in 
New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Indiana,  aud 
Illinois,  which,  in  connection  with  those  of  New 
York  and  with  natural  channel  now  constitute 
a  system  adequate  to  the  internal  commerce  of 
an  empire.  I>e  Witt  Clinton,  witnessing  the  en- 
joyment of  the  continually  enlarging  realization 
by  the  pubUoof  the  benefits  of  his  labors,  died  a| 
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Albany,  the  seat  of  his  anthoritjr  and  the  chief 
theatre  of  his  active  life,  on  the  11th  day  of  Feb. 
1828.  It  scarcely  needs  to  be  added  that  party 
spirit  was  hushed  into  profound  silence;  that  a 
grateftil  people  celebrated  his  departure  from 
the  earth  with  all  the  pomp  of  national  sorrow ; 
and  that  posterity,  already  advancing  on  the 
stage,  chenshos  his  memory  with  the  homage 
deserved  by  a  benefactor  of  mankind. 

CLINTON,  Gborqb,  an  American  general 
and  statesman,  youngest  son  of  Col.  Gharlee 
Clinton,  born  in  Ulster  co.,  N.  T.,  Jnly  26, 
1789,  died  at  Washington,  April  20,  1812.  He 
received  a  careful  education,  directed  chiefly 
by  his  father  and  by  a  Scottish  clergyman  w1k> 
was  a  graduate  of  the  university  of  Aberdeen, 
and  he  early  signalized  his  enterprising  charac- 
ter by  sailing  as  a  privateer  in  the  French  war. 
lie  soon  after  Joined  a  militia  company  as  lieu- 
tenant, and  took  port  in  the  expedition  against 
Fort  Frontenac,  now  Kingston,  0.  W.  Choosing 
the  legal  profession,  he  practised  with  distinction 
in  his  native  county,  till  in  1768  he  was  elected 
to  the  colonial  assembly,  where  he  soon  became 
the  head  of  a  whig  minority.  He  was  elected 
to  the  continental  congress  in  1775,  voted  for 
the  declaration  of  independence,  was  appointed 
brigadier-general  of  the  United  States  in  1777, 
and  in  the  same  year,  at  the  first  election  under 
.the  constitution  of  New  York,  was  chosen  both 
governor  and  lieutenant-governor  of  that  state, 
lie  accepted  tlio  governorship,  and  by  6  succes- 
sive elections,  he  held  that  office  for  18  years. 
lk>th  in  his  civil  and  militanr  capacity,  he  exhib- 
ited great  energy  and  rendered  important  ser- 
vices throughout  Uie  war;  and  though  his  efforts 
to  save  Forts  Montgomery  and  Clinton  in  the 
Hudson  highlands  in  1777  were  unsuccessful,  it 
was  yet  duo  in  a  large  measure  to  his  counsels 
tliat  communication  was  prevented  between  the 
British  in  Canada  and  the  city  of  New  York. 
The  politics  of  New  York  were  in  a  distracted 
state  oy  reason  of  the  numerous  tories  residing 
within  its  limits,  which  made  the  chief  magis- 
tracy unsurpassed  in  difficulty  by  any  office  in 
the  country  except  that  of  commander-in-chief 
of  the  army.  In  1788  he  presided  over  the  con- 
vention at  Poughkeepsie  to  consider  the  fcdend 
constitution,  the  adoption  of  which  he  opposed, 
not  deeming  it  sufficiently  decided  in  favor  of 
the  sovereignty  of  each  state.  When  in  1792 
Washington  was  elected  to  the  presidency 
for  the  second  time,  Clinton  received  50  elec- 
toral vot<«  for  the  vice-presidency.  After 
an  interval  in  his  official  life,  he  was  again 
elected  in  1801  governor  of  New  York,  and 
in  1804  was  elevated  to  the  vice-presidency 
of  the  United  States,  receiving  the  same  num- 
ber of  votes  as  Jefferson  received  for  the  presi- 
dency. Ho  was  one  of  the  prominent  candi- 
'  dates  for  nomination  to  the  presidency  in  1808, 
and  received  6  electoral  votes  for  that  office 
in  opposition  to  Madison,  but  ho  was  continued 
in  the  chair  of  the  vice-president  by  113  electoral 
votes.  Ho  was  actinp  in  discharge  of  the  duties 
of  this  office  at  the  time  of  his  death.    It  was 


by  hb  oasting  vote  in  the  MUli,  Jn.  K  mi, 
thattherechmrterof  thenfltioBal  badswaie. 
fused;  he  thinkiiigit  iMipedkot  i 
onconstitotional. 

CLINTON,  Six  Hnm,  an 
distingnished  in  the  war  oC  the  j 
lotion,  died  in  \7W.  He  waa  tha  i 
Francis,  6th  earl  of  linooln,  awadla  tha  ] 
overian  war,  and  was  aenito  Amarieaaia^a^ 
general  in  1775.  He  took  part  la  liia  btldttf 
Banker  hill,  and  in  the  bafetla  en  Loaf  iriiai 
which  resulted  in  the  evaeoatian  of  Kav  Teik 
by  the  Americans;  was  made  Ughft  cf  As 
bath  in  1777,  proceeded  up  tha  Hndaoa  An 
year  in  a  vain  effort  to  rdWra  Borgogrm,  mk 
was  promoted  to  the  chief  oommaad  of  ths  EIk^ 
ish  army  in  America  in  177S.  After  baiaa  fc» 
ed  by  Washington  to  eracoala  Ptifladalpfea,  ki 
commanded  an  expedition  to  Sooth  CSaniiaaiB 
1780,  and  blockaded  and  o^tCnrad  Chg^snofc 
lie  sailed  from  New  York  with  7,000  aMBls 
relieve  Comwallis  on  tha  Tory  day  thaHhak^ 
ter  cspitukted.  He  was  auiwaaJad  hf  Gab 
Carleton  in  1781,  retnmad  to  En^and  the  wm 
year,  and  died  soon  altar  be  hadi 
gOYemor  of  Gibraltar.  He  wrota  a 
of  his  conduct  in  America  (1789X  and  a  i» 
Joinder  to  Lord  Comwallis^s  obacrvationa  Mi 
(1783);  also  obserraUons  on  8tediDaB^i''B^ 
tory  of  the  American  War  **  (1784X 

CLINTON,  Hksst  Frsn.  an  J 
sical  scholar,  bom  at  Gamston,  - 
hamshire,  Jan.  14,  1781,  died  al  r,. 

Hertfordshire,  Oct.  24^  ISU.    A     r 
at  Westminster  sobod,  ha  entered 
ty  of  Oxford  in  1799,  where  ho  ra      m 
greeof  bachelor  of  arts  in  1808,  aiki        ■ 
degree  2  yean  later.    He  wasr  v 

of  parliament  for  Aldboroogfa  in 
tinned  a  representatiFOof  tluit  bon 
He  was  a  diligent  student  of  thh»  ^nm 
Latin  literatures,  of  whieh  ho  is 
read  40,000  pages  betw«       *^\0i     .  <• 
his  2  princi|Mil  works,  tue  u  ! 

Ihiti  Bomanij  are  thoroi 
treatises  on  the  civil  and  Hw..a7  oiivw 
Greece  and  Rome,  internersed  wl 
dissertations  (Oxford.  0  tois.  «     ^  1 
tliese  2  works  the  author  p     i     d 
ments,  published  at  Oxforu  lU  j 

CLINTON,  JAioa,  an  American 
4t}i  soii  of  Charles  Clinton,  bora  in  i 
N.  Y.,  Aug.  9,  1786,  died  at  Ui 
Orange  co.,  Dec.  22, 1812.    J 
excellent  education,  ne  Joined  ■ 
in  the  French  war. as  a  eapwua  w 
Bradstreet,  and  distingnished  I 
in  the  capture  of  Fort  Fran       c  • 

sloop  of  war  on  Lake  (  u.  a       ^ 

commanded  4    regimenta   awr       v 
of  the  western  frontiers  of  Ubwr  abr  -- 
against  the  incnrrions  of  the  Ii  ' 

appointed  colonel  at  the  i     bi  '     ' 

lutionary  war,  and  aoo  a 

to  Canada  in  1775.    Pnwn-'v  lb        -»• 
brigadier-genend,  he  wai  ^ 
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in  oonmimd  at  Fort  Olinton,  (m 

D&  ci  the  Hudson,  when  in  1777 

stormed  bj  Sir  Henrj  Olinton, 

porposa  of  creating  a  diversion  in  &Yor 

yno;  and  after  a  gallant  resistanoe,  he 

■ifwelj  wonnded  with  a  part  of  the 

■orofls  the  river.    In  1770  ne  ooOpera^ 

Oen.  SnUivao  in  his  expedition  against 

tola.  OroBsing  the  Mohawk  to  Lake  Ot- 

I  of  the  sooroes  of  the  Sosqnehanna, 

h  he  was  to  Join  Sullivan,  he  dam«* 

and  then  bv  breaking  the  dam 

ii  an  artificial  current  which  car* 

wum«  rapidly  to  the  point  of  Junction. 

'Ct  Indians  and  tories  was  soon  after 

d        .  defeated  at  Newtown,  now 

oiuerward  commanded  at  Albany. 

w«wnt  at  the  riege  of  Yorktown  and 

of  Oomwallis,  and  at  the  evacuation 

t        by  the  British.    He  retired  to  his 

uie  dose  of  the  war,  but  was  called 

ous  dvH  duties,  as  commissioner 

inmndary  between  New  York  and 

WiHi,  as  delegate  to  the  convention  for 

fet     til  constitution,  and  to  that  of 

uig  it  and  as  member  of  the  as- 

■vuate  of  bis  state. 

hM  daughter  of  Zeus  and  Mnemosyne^ 

of  glory  and  history.    She  is  rep* 

wiui  a  laurel  crown  on  her  head,  a 

right  hand,  and  a  roll  of  papyrus 

1  a  small  fortified  town  in  the  circle 
in  the  Austrian  dependency  of  Dal« 
1       importance  of  its  position,  on  a 
ng  the  route  from  Spaiato  to 
r  vi  iue  country,  has  always  rendered 
[  the  first  points  attacked  by  invading 
It  has  witnessed  many  sieges  and  pass- 
he  hands  of  many  masters.  The  Eoman 

*  Andretium  is  supposed  to  have  been 
*«       unt  Clissa,  in  the  vicinity. 

iu«£S,  an  Athenian  demagogue  and 

grandson  of  a  tyrant  of  Sioyon  of 

,  and  the  son  of  Mcgacles,  and  at 

n  wo  I       of  the  PisistratidsD  (610  B.  0.) 

*  -^f  tho  xLlcmffionido),  their  chief  ene- 

with  the  assistance  of  the  Del- 

mdthe  Spartans,  Hippias  wasban- 

Ai^hens,  Olistlienes,  in  order  to  secure 

lency  over  his  rival  Isogoras,  chose 

e  of  the  cause  of  the  people,  and  suo- 

irith  the  favor  of  the  Pythia,  in  intro- 

oma  important  changes  in  the  ancient 

iion  of  Athens ;  among  others,  thd  divi- 

ittica  into  10  instead  of  4  tribes,  each 

of  several  demi,  under  demarchs ;  the 

•^  the  number  of  the  senators  from  400 

}f  ei     i  tribe ;  and,  as  some  say,  the 

I  ,  so  remarkable  in  the  history 

*«.    Clisthenes,  being  suspectijd  of 

of  tyrannical  power,  was  himself  ban- 

;  afterward  returned  and  triumphed 

wMmies. 

ECEROE,  a  parliamentary  and  municipal 
md  market  town  in  the  co.  of  Lan- 
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>,  England,  on  the  E.  bank  of  the  Blbhl& 
at  the  base  <a  Pendle  hill,  which  towers  1.800 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  on  the  Lancashbo 
and  Yorkshure  raUroad^^Jld  m.  from  London; 
poD.  in  1851, 11,480.  The  town  is  well  boilt. 
and  ccnitains  a  free  grammar  sdhool,  a  medianior 
institute,  several  ohnrchea,extenrive  print  workup 
ootton  manufactories^  and  Hmo  Iduu^  and  tha 
remains  of  a  oastie  which  was  erected  by  tha 
DeLuj  fkodly  hi  the  12th  centmy.  It  retorai 
one  member  to  the  imperial  parliament 

OLrrOMAOHUS,  or,  in  the  language  of  Ui 
native  country,  Hasdrubjll,  a  Oarthaginlaa  who 
went'to  Athens  in  the  40th  year  of  hSi  age^  and, 
alter  studying  under  Oameade^^  became  tho 
head  of  the  new  academy  on  the  death  of  Up 
master,  129  B.  0.  Of  his  yolnminooa  WQfek$ 
only  a  few  tities  are  preserved. 

OLITOR,  or  OuTosnTiL  an  andent  town  of 
Arcadia,  titxmJtid.  on  a  hill  and  near  a  river  of 
the  same  name.  In  its  vicinity  was  a  foontafai, 
the  waters  of  which  were  supposed  to  have  tha 
power  of  rendering  wine  jNasteiVil  to  thooe 
who  drank  of  them. 

OOTUMNUS,  a  beantlfhl  Utile  river  of  npper 
Italy,  rising  near  Spoleto,  and  emptying  into 
the  Tinia,  a  tributary  of  the  Hber,  fitmous  in 
the  classios  for  its  sacred  character,  the  repn« 
tation  which  it  bore  for  the  rural  beantv  of  its 
banks  aod  envmma,  the  excellence  of  its  pas- 
tures, and  a  peculiar  breed  of  snow-white  cat- 
tle which  were  in  great  demand  for  sacrificial 
purposes,  especially  on  days  of  triumph,  when, 
with  gilded  noma  and  wreaths  of  flowers  about 
thehr  necks,  the  sacred  steers  of  the  OUtmnnui 
fbrmed  lio  inoonriderable  part  of  the  ^Kimp. 
Virgil,  in  his  second  Georgic,  wh#ki  lirading 
Italy  as  superior  to  all  the  world  in  her  fit^ 
ness  to  all  agricultural  purposes,  apostrophizes 
the  Olitumnus  as  the  nurse  of  snow-white 
herds,  from  the  meadowy  banks  of  whose  sacred  * 
stream  the  bulls,  mightiest  of  victims,  have  oft 
preceded  the  Roman  triumphs  to  the  temples  of 
the  gods.  Propertius  speaks  of  the  river  god 
as  hiding  his  lovely  streams,  baths  of  the  snow- 
white  herds,  in  the  shadow  of  his  sacred  groves ; 
and  PKny  has  left,  in  his  8th  epistie.  a  Deauti- 
ftil  description  of  the  clear,  river,  its  gentie 
green  pastures,  its  white  herds,  its  groves  and 
its  litUe  temple,  sacred  to  Jupiter  OUtumnua,  the 
remains  of  which  are  yet  to  oe  seen  on  the  road 
between  Spoleto  and  Foligno. 

OLITUS,  sumamed  the  Black,  a  Greek  gen- 
eral of  Maoedon,  a  foster-brother  and  figimuiat 
friend  of  Alexander  the  Great,  whose  life  he 
saved  at  the  batde  of  the  Granicus,  884  B:0. 
Six  years  afterward,  however,  he  was  slain  by 
Alexander  it  a  banquet,  when  both  parties  were 
excited  by  wine,  and  Olitus  had  provoked  the 
conqueror^s  resentment  by  speaking  of  the  glory 
of  rhilip  as  greater  than  that  of  Alexan&er. 
The  king  repented  bitterly  of  his  rash  deed,  and 
caused  a  splendid.funeral  service-to  be  held  in 
honor  of  his  victim,  826  B.  0. 

OLIVE,  RoBSBT,  lord,  baron  of  Plassey,  aBrit- 
ish  general  and  conqueror  in  India,  bom  Sept  29, 
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1725,  at  Styche,  in  Shropshire,  died  hj  his  own 
hand  in  London,  Nov.  22, 1774.  Ho  early  dis- 
played an  aversion  to  studious  pursuits,  and  a 
fiery,  bold,  and  unmanageable  temper.  Great 
apprehensions  were  entertained  by  his  parents 
for  his  future  welfare,  and  probably  the  difficulty 
of  training  him  prevailed  with  his  father  to  so- 
licit for  him  an  api>oiutment  as  writer  in  the 
service  of  the  East  India  company ;  and  in  that 
capacity,  at  the  ago  of  18,  he  sailed  for  Madras, 
where  he  did  not  arrive  till  more  than  a  year  af- 
ter ho  left  England.  The  only  gentleman  to 
whom  he  had  a  letter  of  introduction  had  left  the 
country  before  Clivers  arrival,  and,  too  shy  and 
haughty  to  seek  other  acquaintance,  he  entirely 
shunned  society,  and  soon  found  himself  in  a  mis- 
erable situation,  ill  paid,  badly  lodged,  and  with 
debts  pressing.  lie  manifested  the  same  impa- 
tience of  control  as  he  had  at  school,  and  was 
several  times  near  being  dismissed  through  his 
insubordinate  spirit.  At  times  he  was  greatly  de- 
pressed in  mind,  and  twice  attempted  suicide.  On 
tlie  second  of  these  occasions,  when  the  pistol 
snapped,  he  was  roused  by  the  circumstance  of 
his  escape,  and  burst  into  an  exclamation  that 
surelv  he  was  reserved  for  something  great 
Not  long  after  his  arrival,  France  and  England 
being  then  involved  in  the  war  of  the  Austrian 
succession,  Labourdonnaie,  governor  of  the  Mau- 
ritius, landed  in  India  with  an  army,  appeared 
before  Madras,  and  compelled  the  town  and  fort 
to  surrender.  The  English  inhabitants  were  to 
be  kept  as  prisoners  of  war  on  parole,  and  the 
town  to  remain  in  the  hands  of  the  French,  until 
a  small  sum  demanded  for  its  ransom  should  be 
paid.  Dupleix,  the  governor  of  Pondicherry,  an 
ambitious  man,  revolving  gigantic  plans  for 
French  domination  in  the  East,  did  not  approve 
of  tlie  liberal  terms  of  Labourdonnaie,  and  in- 
sisted that  Madras  should  be  razed  to  the  ground. 
Clive  and  other  Englishmen,  indignant  at  this 
violation  of  the  articles  of  capitulation,  felt 
tliat  they  were  not  bound  by  their  parole,  and 
resolved  on  escaping.  Clive  at  night  ilcd  from 
the  citv  in  tlie  disguise  of  a  Mohammedan,  and 
arrived  safely  at  Fort  St.  David,  about  21  m. 
8.  of  Madras.  He  now,  at  the  age  of  21,  ob- 
tained an  ensign*8  commission  in  the  military 
service  of  tlie  company,  and  at  once  distinguish- 
ed himself  in  several  operations  against  the 
French,  and  won  the  rcgardof  Migor  Ijiwrcnce, 
then  the  ablc^^t  British  officer  in  Iliudostan. 
Peace  was  soon  concluded  between  the  crowns 
of  England  and  France,  but  peace  did  not  ensue 
between  the  French  and  EnglisJi  companies 
tritding  in  the  East,  and  this  decided  CIive*s  lot 
in  life.  Taking  advantage  of  the  confusion  into 
which  the  empire  of  theMoguls  had  fallen, and  the 
ceaseless  feuds  of  the  rival  princes,  I>u|»liix  was 
the  first  to  perceive  that  a  colosstil  Kuro(>ean 
power  might  be  consolidated  on  the  ruins  of 
the  Mohammedan  dynasty.  His  ambitious  views 
were  singularly  favored  by  thQ  death  of  tlie  great 
Nizam-ul-nmlk,  the  viceroy  of  the  Deccan,  in 
1748,  on  whose  demise  there  was  a  disputed 
lucceflsion.    Nazir  Jung  was  his  son  and  heir. 
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whose  right  was  conteatod  hy  a  Btphtw.Xira. 
pha  Jung.  The  Camatio  was  oiieof  the  proTi&oi 
subject  to  Nazir  Jnnff,  and  was  gorararf  ht  a 
nabob  whom  the  English  called  >  "^vwdy  C 
His  title,  toa  was  disputed  br  <      nda  ^      i 
son-in-law  of  a  former  nabob  oi        < 
Mirzapha  Jung  and  Chnnda  Sahku 
raded  the  Carnatic,  and  applied  to  Un  r 
for  assbtance.    Dupleix  at  once  nw  tl 
rendering  the  aid  sought,  bo  sboald  aeqom 
solute  control  over  these  weak  i        ml  aan 
their  names  rule  the  whole  of  i 
He  aUied  himself  with  Um        i«  b 

French  soldiers  and  8,000  sftw/a,  %uu  n 
battie  in  which  Anaverdy  lUuui  was  6c 
and  killed,  while  his  son  Ifohamined  >^- 
ter  known  as  the  nabob  of  Aroot  from 
speech  upon  his  debts,  fled  with  a  few  tuuv^ 
to  Trichmopoly,  leaving  the  pretenders  IB  i 
entire  possession  of  the  Camatie.  Dnfrfcik  ■ 
found  himself  at  the  sammit  of  power.  ! 
Jung  was  put  to  death  by  his  own  adl 
Mirzapha  was  lord  of  the  Deccan,  and  i 
stalled  with  the  greatett  pomp  as       vm 
Pondiclierry.    lie  survived  his  devalMju  a 
few  months,  but  a  new  poppet  was  set 
Dunleix,  in  the  receipt  of  in       i       t 
witn  large  forces  at  his  beck,  auu  i     p 
every  appendage  cif  oriental  magi 
cised  unoiaput^  away  over  80,C 
He  displayed  the  most  arrogant 
medals  in  his  own  honor,  and  ero 
recording  the  downfall  of  Nazir  #uiig 
own  triumphs,  in  4  langnuea  on  the  « 
of  the  shaft.    Meanwhile  the  Ei       ih 
greaUy  alarmed  for  their  establ 
for  their  existence  in  India,     li 
ognized  Mohammed  Ali  as  naboU  uf  um 
natic,  but  his  dominions  now  consisted 
of  Trichinopoly,  and  even  this  place  i 
sieged  by  CLunda  Sahib  and  the  F 
aric?.    To  relieve  the  place  j 

to  strike  a  blow  somewhere  im  >c.  ^ 

the  capital  of  the  Camatie,  waa 
a  point  of  attack;  and  in  the  a! 
Lawrence,  who  had  gone  to  E 
were  turned  in  the  hour  of  da 
Clive.    He  was  now  25  years  c 
acoui red  a  name  for  desperate  ex  i 

and  military  geniua.    lie  assareo  um 
tliat  unless  some  decisive  move  v 
made  on  Arcot,  Trichinopolv  w(        mh. 
house  of  Anaverdy  Khan  perish,  a&u  ujc  F 
becoming  entire  masters  of  India,  w 
pate  the  English.    I1L»  advice  prevaileu  i 
placed  at  the  head  of  200  British  irodp- 
800  f^povs,  armed  and  disciplined  in  Ea 
style.    lie  marchi-d  on  Arout  and  took 
out  a  blow,  the  garris«>n  being  panics 
knowing  that  he  would  not  be  long 
remain  unmolested,  he  made  vigon 
tions  for  defence.    A s  soon  as  the  mr«  > 
Chunda  Sahib,  he  deHftatched  4,000 
Trichinopolv,  who  were  joined  on 
more  than  double  that  fo 
Tested  with  about  10,000  i 


ind, 

t«v  n 

sad 
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h  Sahib,  Ohiinda's  son.    For  mora 

dkl  Cliye  sustain  the  siege  in  the 

rerwhelming  force;  his  little  band 

ime,  although  suffering  with  hnn- 

ing  the  most  touching  devotion  to 

ommander.  An  attempt  to  relieve 

oyemment  of  Madras  hod  failed. 

i  6,000  Mahrattas  under  Moran 

d  been  hired  to  assist  the  cause  of 

JL  were  on  the  march  to  succor 

fore  thej  could  arrive,  Ohunda 

«d  to  storm  the  fort    He  first 

e  to  surrender,  and  to  his  threats 

I  with  scorn.  Ohunda  Sahib  chose 

the  assault  the  anniversaiy  of  the 

elii,  the  son  of  Ali,  when  devout 

sre  stirred  to  the  wildest  fanat- 

>«ve  an  implicit  faith  that  who- 

in  battle  against  the  infidel 

0  w  the  eternal  jojs  of  Paradise. 

ed  secret  notice  of  the  proposed 

made  arrangements  to  meet  it 
m  on  driving  elephants  before 
lurvheads  were  armed  with  iron 

down  the  gates.  As  soon  as 
n      et  balls  they  turned  furiously 

iiing  into  the  midst  of  those 
U  D,  spread  death  and  dismay 
H  Clive  everywhere  animated 
g  himself  to  the  greatest  dan- 
OKT  vuree  desperate  assaults  and  an 
L  the  assailants  retired  behind  the 
iet  cover  of  night  retreated,  leav- 

and  a  quantity  of  ammunition. 

M^  them  fell,  while  the  besieged 

V  men.    This  gallant  defence  and 

■eoeived  at  Madras  with  exultation. 

'  1      lish  soldiers  and  700  sepoys 

o,  and  he  at  once  began  offen- 
.  He  took  the  fort  of  Timery, 
f  of  Morari  Row^s  forces,  attacked 
It  tiie  head  of  6,000  men,  of  whom 
mch,  defeated  him,  seized  his  mil- 
tnd  defeated  him  in  a  2d  battle ; 
the  field  to  Fort  St.  David,  and 
ft^ed  to  the  ground  the  monument 
lix  had  erected  to  his  own  vain- 
as  the  city  which  had  in  honor  of 
yrung  up  aronnd  the  colnmn.  The 
triumphed  everywhere,  in  spite  of 
the  French  to  prevent  them,  and 
aUy  won  new  laurels,  althou^  in 
le  troops  under  his  command  were 
;  order.    The  important  forts  of 

1  Chingleput,  garrisoned  by  French 
into  his  hands;  and  after  these 
returned  to  Madras  and  married 
yne,  sister  of  the  celebrated  as- 
fal.  His  health  was  much  bro- 
aailed  for  £n<:;Iand  with  his  bride 
after  their  union.  On  his  arrival 
jhe  was  received  with  the  highest 
the  East  India  company  presented 
rich  diamond-hilted  sword,  which 
i  accept  until  one  of  equal  value 
Mijor  Lawrence,  whose  merits  he 


declared  not  inferior  to  his  own.  He  remained 
about  two  yearn  in  England,  spending  his  money 
profiiBely,  aiding  bis  poor  relativ ea,  and  conteit> 
tng  a  seat  in  parliament,  to  which  he  was  elect- 
ed, bnt  was  at  once  deprived  of  it  by  the  rote 
of  a  small  minority  in  the  house.  In  1705  be 
embarked  for  India  with  the  rank  of  lieatenant- 
colonel*  He  was  at  once  employed,  in  connec- 
tion with  Admhrals  Watson  and  Pocock,  in  re- 
ducing the  stronghold  of  Gheriah,  the  haunt  cf 
a  pirate  named  Angria,  the  terror  of  the  Arabian 
sea.  The  place  was  captured,  and  booty  to  tiie 
amount  of  £150,000  oividea  among  the  oon- 
qnerora.  He  then  proceeded  to  hia  government 
of  Fort  St  David,  and  had  been  there  bnt  about 
2  months  when  events  happened  that  called 
forth  aU  the  resources  of  his  powerftil  mind. 
The  immense  province  of  Bengal,  together  with 
Bahar  and  Onasa,  had  on  the  death  of  a  viceroy 
of  the  Mogul  desoended  to  his  son  Smnalah  Dow- 
lah,  a  cruel  despot  and  a  fierce  enemy  of  the  Eng- 
lish. A  rich  native  whom  he  longed  to  plunder 
had  taken  reibge  at  Calcutta,  and  had  not  been 
given  up.  On  such  a  merepretext  he  marched 
a  large  army  against  Fort  William,  took  it  (Jnne 
20, 1756),  and  in  the  principal  hall  of  the  British 
factoiT  seated  himself  and  ordered  his  prisoner! 
to  be  brought  before  him.  He  abused  them,  bot 
promising  to  spare  their  lives,  retired  to  rest 
The  captives^  146  in  number,  were  then  forced 
into  the  garrison  prison,  known  as  the  ^blaek 
hole,'*  a  dungeon  only  18  feet  square,  and  all  ex- 
cept 28  of  them  perished.  (See  BiiAok  Houl) 
While  Sunjah  Dowlah  wrote  a  pompous  let- 
ter to  the  Great  Mogul  at  Delhi  describing 
his  oonmiest,  the  news  of  the  fall  of  Oalcotta 
reached  Madras,  and  roused  the  English  popn* 
lation  there  to  frtenzy.  To  inflict  vengeance  for 
the  massacre,  an  expedition  was  at  once  deter- 
mined on,  and  placed  under  the  Joint  command 
of  Clive  and  Admiral  Watson.  Nine  hundred 
English  infantry  and  1,500  sepoys  sailed  from 
Madras  in  October,  but  owing  to  head  winds  did 
not  reach  Bengal  until  December.  The  nabob 
was  at  Moorshedabad  when  he  heard  of  the  ar- 
rival of  the  English  on  the  Hoogly,  and  he  in- 
stantiy  assembled  his  army  and  marched  toward 
Calcutta.  Clive  took  Budgebudge,  Fort  Wil- 
liam, and  Calcutta,  and  stormed  and  sacked 
Hoogly  (Jan.  1757),  when  the  nabob  thought 
it  best  to  come  to  terms,  which  Clive  was  un- 
willing to  allow,  but  was  overruled  by  a  com- 
mittee of  the  company's  servants.  The  negotia- 
tions between  Surapah  Dowlah  and  the  English 
were  conducted  chiefly  through  two  agents^  Mr. 
Watts  and  Omichund,  a  Bengalee.  This  man 
was  servile,  treacherous,  and  avaricious.  From 
the  nabob's  cruelties  and  insignificance,  a  plot 
was  formed  against  him,  and  Ulive  lent  all  his 
influence  to  the  conspirators  in  aid  of  their  plan 
of  deposing  him  and  placing  Meer  Jaffier,  the 
principal  commander  of  the  nabob's  troops,  on 
the  throne  of  Bengal.  In  return  for  this  aid, 
Meer  Jafiier  waa  to  make  the  most  ample  re- 
wards to  the  English.  Omichund,  who  had  the 
entire  confidence  of  8un\)ah  Dowlah,  by  ays- 
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tomatio  deceit  lalled  all  bis  suspicions.  Olive 
knew  Omichund  to  be  a  villain,  and  was  resolv- 
ed to  outdo  bim  in  deceit  if  necessary.  Mean- 
wbUe  be  was  writing  tbe  nabob  tbe  most  friend- 
\j  letters,  and  at  tbe  same  time  plotting  with 
his  commander,  Meer  Jaffier,  wbo  was  to  desert 
bis  master  at  a  critical  moment  with  large  bodies 
of  troops.  Just  as  tbe  plot  was  ripe,  Omlcbond 
plajed  false  to  the  English,  and  demanded  as 
the  price  of  good  faith  the  immense  sum  of 
£800,000,  or  bo  would  divulge  the  whole  scheme 
to  Sungah  Dowlob.  Olive,  in  order  to  pnnidi 
Omichund  for  bis  treacberj,  resolved  himself 
to  act  the  part  of  a  traitor.  He  promised  what 
was  asked.  The  wily  Bengalee  insisted  that  his 
olfums  should  bo  mentioned  in  the  treaty  be- 
tween Meer  Jaffier  and  the  English.  Olive  had 
two  treaties  drawn  up,  tlie  real  one  on  white 
paper,  and  a  spurious  one  on  red.  The  white 
contained  no  mention  of  him.  To  the  red  onei 
which  Omichund  insisted  should  boar  Admiral 
Watson^s  signature,  tbat  officer  refused  to  i^ 
bis  name,  and  Olive  was  actually  accused  of  hav- 
ing forged  it,  although  bo  afterward  denied  tbe 
obarge.  All  was  now  ready.  Mr.  Watts  fled 
secretly  from  Moorshedabad,  and  Olive  put  his 
troops  in  motion,  and  the  battle  which  followed 
proved  of  immense  importance  for  the  power  of 
Britdn  in  India.  Olivers  army  consisteu  of  8,000 
men,  only  900  of  whom  were  Europeans.  He 
met  tbe  Indian  forces  within  a  mile  of  Plassey, 
June  28.  The  latter  consisted  of  40,000  infantry, 
armed  with  firelocks,  pikes,  bows  and  arrows, 
and  swords,  with  60  pieces  of  huge  cannon 
drawn  into  the  field  by  elcpliants  and  oxen, 
supported  by  15,000  cavalry  from  the  northern 
provhice&  far  superior  to  those  of  the  Oamatio. 
The  naboVs  ordnance  opened  fire  with  little  exe- 
cution, while  tlio  well  trained  English  artillery 
was  served  with  deadly  effect.  Several  of  Sura- 
}ah*s  officers  fell,  and,  growing  more  terrified  at 
every  instant^  be  listened  to  the  advice  of  subor- 
dinates to  retreat,  and  ordered  his  army  to  fall 
back.  Olive  ordered  bis  to  advance,  which  it  did 
with  impetuous  fury,  when  tlio  vast  host  of  the 
nabob  fled  in  total  rout.  Only  500  of  tliem  were 
slain,  but  their  camp,  ordnance,  baggage,  count- 
less wagons,  and  oxen,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
English,  who  in  thb  memorable  battle,  with  but 
22  soldiers  killed,  and  50  wounded,  put  to  flight 
nearly  60,000  men.  Meer  Jaffier  had  given  no 
fud  during  the  action,  but  drawing  off  his  forces 
when  it  was  decided,  was  honorablv  received  by 
Olive,  and  shortly  installed  upon  the  inusnud  at 
Moorshedabad,  as  nabob  of  Bengal,  Bahar,  and 
Orissa;  while  Surqjah  Dowlah  fled,  to  be  cap- 
tured a  few  days  afterword,  and  executed  by 
tlie  orders  of  his  late  commander.  Meer  Jaffier 
was  now  called  ui>on  to  reword  his  ollics,  ond 
Omichund  among  the  number  came,  suppos- 
ing himself  to  stand  high  in  favor.  *'  It  is 
now  time  to  undeceive  Omichund,"  said  Clive 
to  one  of  the  company *s  servants.  "  Omichuiid," 
said  this  gentleman  in  Ilindostanee,  ^^  the  red 
treaty  was  a  take-in.  You  are  to  have  nothing." 
Tbe  wretched  dupe  fell  back  insensible ;  be  suk 


into  idiocy,  and  died  a  ftv  montlH 
— Immense  wealth  now  ftQ  upon  At 
and  for  bis  part  Clive  wm  oondnolej 
Jaffier  into  the  great  tiiMuij  «f 
Moorshedabad,  wliere  were  pfwd  «p 
gold,  silver,  and  Jewels,  with  ftdl  leave  to'hda 
himself.  He  took  between  £200,000  Md  M^ 
000.  Later  in  life,  when  his  conduct  vm  i» 
peached  in  the  boose  of  ooaunoo%  ha  Tlfofuwli 
defended  himself  before  tbe  irTntnttttn,  m^ 
alluding  to  tbe  wealth  ahowcnd  mm  Ite,  4»> 
scribed  tbe  glittering  keape  oq  rnidi  he  W 
gazed,  and  exdaimea:  ^  By  God,  llr.  CMnH% 
at  this  moment  I  stand  asUmidicd  at  aj  evi 
moderation.**  His  mat  Tictoty  ow  6v^ 
Dowlah  was  soon  followed  by  tne  defeat  ef  lie 
army  of  the  Great  Mogul,  lent  aydM  Mmt 
Jaffier,  which  he  overeame  at  Pataa,  and  If 
his  victory  (1759)  over  the  trcM^  tat  W 
the  c^vemor  of  Batavia  mder  leUmia  m 
assisting  the  Dutch  colonlee,  btot  naSHj  lo  A^ 
turb  tbe  British  in  their  poMertom  5ev 
honors  and  wealth  were  ahowcred  npon  U^ 
and  Meer  Jaffier  mnted  him  u  aBBoal  ice> 
enue  of  £38,000.  In  1700  he  letuiiicd  to  tt^ 
land,  where  he  was  r^sed  to  the  Irbh  p«» 

S;e  with  the  title  of  Baron  Clive  of  Fmk 
e  was  elected  to  parilament  ai  one  ef  tfi 
members  for  Bhrewsbmy.  Cfive  rmwimdll 
England  about  4  yean,  directing  the  pera 
of  his  mind  chiefly  to  Indian  aflBdr^  vlli 
his  immense  fortune  enabled  him  to  Hie  ii 
magnificence.  Daring  his  abaenee  tnm  Bl» 
gal  tbe  affidra  of  the  company  ftfl  tale  rtiv 
confuuon ;  it  was  not  enndied,  whOe  cnwk 
of  adventurers  returned  from  India  with  id» 
did  fortunes,  acquired  in  a  ahort  tfaae  •■ 
systematic  oppression  and  plunder  eC  the  1 
less  natives.  At  length 
such  a  pitch  that  the  speedy  rain  ef  the  J 
Indian  empire  was  propheeied  miWi  Hie 
strong  liand  should  interpoee,  and  CRvt  va 
looked  to  as  the  onlv  man  who  cooUaMft 
from  destruction.  After  mach  aoBcfiatalt 
consented  to  go  back  to  India  ;  waa  SMhid 
governor  and  comnumder-in-chicf  of  tat  Bi^ 
ish  possessions  in  Bengal;  and  iB]iay,lNiL 
for  the  third  time  reached  HlndortM.  M 
Calcutta  he  found  every  thing  fearfU|y  Ai» 
gonized,  far  more  than  he  had  anticiBaMi  M 
with  his  atem  Judgment  and  indomaUiwK 
he  proceeded  at  once  to  the  reformatka  tf  ■ 
abuses  in  spite  of  great  oppoaitioa.  On  eat  i^ 
casion  200  officers  of  tlie  army,  who  had  1 
gaged  in  commercial  speqilatiooa,  i 
resigned  their  commiasions,  thinkfag  to  1 
bim  into  submission  by  the  fpcctade  efwn 
without  leaders.  Lord  Clive  iastaady  Imb 
commissions  for  new  offioera,  oven  to  BOT^ 
tile  agents  who  were  dispoeed  to  aid  fcto;  H^ 
soi)OTS  he  had  himself  truned  ta  betttsMi 
firm  in  their  devotion  to  him,  and  he  etdaiA 
that  every  officer  who  reaigned  dioaliaieMa 
be  brought  to  Calcutta.  Hie  In 
quelled,  the  ringleaders 
others  pardoned.     Ha 
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tT87.    In  17TS  biB  proceedings  in  In*. 

» mide  the  subject  of  public  discussion. 

7T9  a  select  committee  of  the  bouse  of 

m  WM  appointed  for  purposes  of  inves- 

OH^e  sacceesftilly  vindicated  bis  con- 

nbe  charge  of  fraud  brought  against  bim 

imded  by  a  vote  of  tbe  bouse,  and  a  mo- 

d  to  by  a  birge  minority,  ^^  tbat  Lord 

ered  great  and  meritorious  ser- 

vunntry."    But  for  some  time  tbe 

i  great  commander  bad  been  giving 

»  relieve  liis  sufferings  be  resorted  to 

irradnally  ruined  his  strong  intel- 

ored  all  bis  life  under  periodic 

uiiuiy,  and  in  one  of  these  -be  died 

-«■  iiand.    (See  ^^  Life  of  Robert  Lord 

ior-Gen.  Sir  John  Malcolm,  8  vols. 

Macaulay^s  "  Essays,"  art  Lord 

iOM  (Lat.  cloaca^  a  conduit,  pip^,  the 

of  ancient  Rome.     Tbe  trunk  drain, 

bie      9ea  maxima^  is  formed  by  8  tiers 

arches  overlying  each  other  in 

whole  work  is  15  feet  wide  by  80 

;.    Tbe  masonry  is  of  hewn  stone, 

«k  cement.    Alon^  this  subterranean 

inage  of  tbe  city,  as  well  as  tbe 

of  the  aqueduct,   discharged 

>  tlie  river.    Tbe  cleansing  and 

«  uie  cloaca)  were  confided  at  first 

I,  afterward  to  tbe  »diles,  and 

to  commissioners  entitled  cura- 

doacs,  who  employed  convicts  in 

levied  the  expense  by  assessment 

Elder  originated  these  works  150 

tbe  foundation  of  tbe  city,  for  tbe 

I  uraining  the  marshy  around  between 

and   Capitoline  hills.     Agrippa 

the  eliaca  maxima  in  a  boat 

iwou  uis  victims  to  be  thrown  into  the 

Tbe  doacflo  yet  serve  in  part  for  tbe 

f  Rome,  and  several  modern  cities  are 

.  ^        same  principle. 

&0      L,  tbe  goddess  of  purification,  one 

uj  names  of  Venus.    Pliny  derives 

ja^n  from  the  obsolete  verb  eloare^ 

to  wash,  and  adds  that  when  the  Sa- 

&  prevented  the  Romans  from  taking 

D  on  their  ravisbers,  both  armies  puri- 

dives  by  rites  before  the  statue  of 

waence  arose  the  name  of  the  Venus 

Livy  attributes  the  appellation  to  the 

» tnat  one  Titus  Tatius  found  a  sta- 

i  in  a  cloaca,  which  statue  be  set 

wuoecrated  under  the  name  of  Venus 

y/iiS  AHD  WATCHES,  machines  of  mod- 

on  for  measuring  time.    The  an- 

ikcd  its  progress  by  the  movement  of 

f  bodies,  and  measured  it  by  the 

i>y  tbe  sun  passing  over  the  divi- 

«       sun  dials.     In  the  absence  of  tbe 

xuments  were  replaced  by  the  con- 

9  vimod  a  clepsydra,  a  vessel  containing 

Whibh  slowly  escaped  through  a  small 

eqioal  quantities  in  equal  times.  A  fioat- 


iag  body  tn  the  Teasel  which  received  this,  point> 
ed  by  itobd^t  tbe  lapse  of  time.  TbeOhaldeasa 
made  use  <h  tbli  device  to  meaaore  the  move- 
menta  of  tbe  aigna  of  tbe  lodiao,  allowing  the 
water  to  run  during  the  whole  revolution  of 
a  Btar,  and  dividing  the  fluid  into  12  eqoal 
parts.  Tbe  Romans,  after  tbe  8d  oonsnlablp 
of  Pompey.  introduced  this  instrument  firom 
Greece,  ana  employed  it  to  limit  the  lengdi  of 
pnUio  apeecbea ;  whence  the  remark  of  (%)ero : 
Latrare  ad  eUntydraim,  Tbe  water  olodc  la  an 
invention  of  the  17tb  cenfory.  It  is  a  o|lind«r 
with  amaU  cells,  bung  by  a  thread  fixed  to  Hi 
axis  in  %  firame,  on  whion  the  boor  distanoei^ 
found  by  trials  are  marked.  As  the  water  flows 
from  one  cell  into  another,  the  centre  of  grayitj 
of  tbe  cylinder  changes,  causing  it  to  more. 
Oapt  Eater  mo^fied  it,  using  meroarr  instead 
of  water,  and  by  the  weiffbt  of  the  fluid  which 
ran  in  any  amidl  intorvu  of  time  be  meaaored 
this  with  great  accuracy.  Thesandorbour-g^Mi 
was  an  ancient  invention,  b^g  in  use  in  thd 
East  before  the  Christian  era.  It  reacimblea  thd 
clepsydra,  fine  sand  bdng  substitnted  Ibr  water. 
This  cheap  and  convenient  instmment  ia  atsn 
employed  for  some  pnrposes  requiring  tb«  fre- 
quent measurement  of  the  same  short  interval 
of  tune,  aa  a  half  minute  in  ronning  out  the  ki^ 
or  2^  or  8  minutes  for  boiling  egga.  ^The  peon* 
liar  fbatore  of  clocks  and  watches  ia  a  oontrfW 
ance  for  regulating  a  force  constantiv  exerted| 
aa  that  of  a  descending  weight  or  a  spiral  spring 
tendiutf  to  nnooU  itself;  so  tbat  it  ahaU  be  eoE- 
pended  littie  by  little,  and  produce  in  bodies  tt 
impels  equal  motions  in  equal  times.  It  ia  nn» 
known  when  this  device,  called  an  escapeoMnt 
was  invented.  In  the  time  of  Archimedes  wheel 
work  moved  bysprings  and  weights  was  known; 
and  by  the  early  astronomers  as  ingenious  me- 
chanism was  displayed  in  the  plapetanums  which 
imitated  the  motions  of  tbe  heavenly  bodies,  as 
tbat  afterward  employed  in  the  train  work  of  s 
clock  to  designate  the  divisions  of  time.  The  reg- 
ular  motions  observed  in  nature  became  so  aa* 
sociated  with  time,  tbat  when  the  first  madiinea 
were  made  for  measuring  and  recording  thia,  it 
was  natural  to  introduce  in  them  the  changes 
of  the  moon,  the  ebb  and  fiow  of  the  tides,  luid 
various  astit)nomical  revolutions.  Thus,  these 
instruments,  though  rude  and  imperfect  as  time- 
keepers, were  some  of  them  curiously  compli- 
cated. •  Clocks  appear  to  have  been  first  used  in 
Europe  in  tbe  monasteries  about  tbe  11th  cen- 
tury, and  their  invention  is  supposed  to  be 
due  to  the  Saracens.  In  1282  the  sultan  gf 
Egypt  sent  to  the  emperor  Frederic  II.  % 
KoToUqium^  provided  with  weights  and  wbeela, 
pointing  out  tbe  hour,  and  also  the  move- 
ments of  the  heavenly  bodiea,  with  infiillible 
certainty,  as  described  by  Trithemius.  Cal- 
met  quotes,  from  a  book  describing  the  cue-  , 
toms  of  the  Cistercian  monks  in  1120,  passages 
alluding  to  tbe  striking  of  tbe  clock,  and  the 
regulating  tiiis  to  wake  the  monks  at  the  pro- 
per time.  Dante,  who  died  in  1821,  refers 
(Parad.  cant  xxiv.  ver.  18)  to  tbe  striking  of  s 
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clock ;  anil  other  authors  of  thU  |>eriod  make 
reference  to  tboin  and  to  Uieir  weigiiUi  and  ma- 
chinery. When  they  were  first  introdaced  into 
England  is  uncertain.  There  is  said  to  be  a 
clock  at  Dover  castle  bearing  the  date  1348 ;  and 
in  Peterbon)ugh  cathedral  the  striking  part  of 
another  is  in  use,  of  similar  construction,  refer- 
ring it  to  tlio  snnio  period.  In  1288,  the  clock 
house  near  Westminster  hall  was  furnished  with 
a  dock  to  he  heard  by  the  courts  of  law,  the  cost 
of  which  was  paid  out  of  a  fine  imposed  on  the 
chief  justice,  tlengham.  In  the  early  part  of 
the  14th  century  Wallingford,  abbot  of  St  Al- 
bania, pro<luced  a  wonderful  clock,  which  indi- 
cated the  motions  of  the  heavenly  bodies ;  this 
is  often  referred  to  as  the  oldest  clock  known. 
In  the  second  half  of  the  14th  century,  Charles 
y.  of  Franco  employed  a  German,  named  Do 
Wyck,  to  put  up  a  great  clock  for  the  palace. 
It  was  a  large  striking  clock,  going  one  day,  and 
provided  with  one  hand  only.  Edward  III.  of 
England  employed  Dutchmen  from  Delft  to  con- 
struct a  dock  in  1368.  It  would  seem,  there- 
fore, tliat  before  these  dates  clocks  were  made 
in  Germany  and  Holland.  In  the  description 
of  De  Wyck^s  clock  is  the  first  notice  of  a  kind 
of  escapement  for  regulating  the  action  of  the 
moving  force.  A  tootlied  wheel  was  turned  by 
a  weight  suspended  by  a  string  wound  round  its 
axle,  and  tiiis  revolving  communicated  motion 
to  other  wheels.  A  horizontal  axle  upon  one  of 
these  carried  upon  one  end  a  wheel  with  teeth 
projected  outward  parallel  with  the  axle.  This 
from  its  form  was  called  the  crown  wheel. 
Nearly  touching  the  teeth  was  set  a  vertical 
spindle,  with  2  pallets  or  levers  so  arranged 
upon  it^  that  the  teeth  on  the  upper  edge  of  the 
crown  wheel  would  strike  in  its  revolution  one 
of  these,  and  the  teeth  of  tlie  otlier  edge  the 
other  pallet,  causing  the  spindle  to  turn  first  one 
way  and  then  the  otli^.  A  beam  fixed  upon 
the  top  of  the  spindle,  and  loaded  with  weights 
near  each  end,  caused  the  vibrations  to  be  made 
with  an  approximation  to  regularity.  An  index 
upon  an  intennediate  wheel  pointed  the  pro- 
gress of  the  movement  or  the  lapse  of  time. 
Astronomers  found  the  machine  useful  in  their 
observations;  and  the  next  great  invention  con- 
nected with  it  is  due  to  them.  Galileo  first 
called  attention  to  the  isochronism  of  tlie  vi- 
brations of  a  body  swinging  at  the  same  dis- 
tance from  its  |>oint  of  suspension,  whedier  in  a 
large  or  small  arc,  and,  some  say,  applied  the 
oscillations  as  measurers  of  time  in  his  aatro- 
nomical  observations.  Tliis  discovery  was  first 
announced  in  1639.  The  ancient  astronomers 
of  the  East  are  stated  to  have  employed  the 
pendulum  in  the  same  manner  as  Galileo,  count- 
ing its  vibrations,  and  keeping  up  its  motion  by 
an  occasional  push  with  the  finger.  Its  first  ap- 
plication to  docks  is  claimed  for  several  differ- 
ent inventors  in  the  earlv  nart  of  the  17th  cen- 
tury, and  it  is  not  improbable  that  it  may  have 
occurred  to  several  to  substitute  it  for  Uie  hori- 
zontal swinging  beam,  turning  the  spindle  sup- 
porting this  into  a  horizon^  position.    liny- 


ghens  was  the  fint  (about  1667)  tP  tifUa  b 
true  properties ;  and  this  has  givM  hn  vjfik 
many  the  full  credit  of  an  origiiMliaTtatflr.  Bt 
showed  that  the  vibrations  of  tlio  mtm  pu^ 
lum  in  large  and  small  area  were  not  i 
bat  might  be  made  so  by  cansinc  tha  ] 
to  swing  in  a  cydoidal  instead  of  n  i 
and  he  contrived  what  were  caUad  cvcioiU 
cheeks  to  give  this  mcition,  whicli^  Ibomk  t 
beautiful  application  of  sciencai  provad  U» 
tive  when  tlie  aulgect  waa  bcUcr  mMWmasi 
For  the  retarding  influence  of  the  impvlNl 
curve  was  really  very  small  in  amall  are^  mi 
this  was  in  part  connteracted  by  the  fmnln 
received  from  the  escapement  at  ei      B 
which  caused  a  qnicker  uscilL      n  t1 
the  same  ore  of  a  pendnlom  •« 
Moreover,  the  friction  caused  by  iuj«  «^»«m 
a  new  retarding  influence.    For  these  and 
reasons  they  were  at  last  given  up,  ana 
thin  spring  forming  the  npper  part  of 
duluin  rod  was  finally  fonnd  to  give  by  »■ 
ing  all  the  approximation  to  the  cyduidal «     i 
that  is  required.    The  astronomical  dock  i 
came  to  be  regarded  aa  one  adapted  foi 
measurement  of  time  in  making  obe  ^ 

not,  as  before,  one  showing  the  perk      m  ■ 
lution  of  tlie  heavenly  bodies.  Still  iu  «u 
tion  demanded  great  iinprovt  ,  Hh 

weight,  and  length  of  tlie  peuui 
length  of  its  vibrations,  were  not  awm  ■» 
proportioned.  Dr.  Ilooke  first  reduced 
of  vibration,  which  followed  the  applkac 
his  anchor  escapement.    This,  so  named  imi 
its  resemblance  to  the  part  of  an  anchor  oU 
the  arms,  is  attached  to  the  horiiontal  ipiadb 
with  which  the  pendnlom  also  ia  cooaecisi  v 
as  to  vibrate  with  it.    The  points  bang  dovi^ 
spanning  about  one-third  the  drcnmlmMerf 
the  scape  wheel,  and  correspond  to  the  piDili 
on  De  Wyck's  spindle.    Aa  the  acape  whM  » 
volves,  a  tooth  comes  in  contact  with  tbepsiA 
of  one  arm,  giving  thb  an  impnke  upward;  iftii 
brings  the  other  arm  down  between  two  Mk 
on  its  side,  and  checka  the  acape  whcd  piaf 
fhrtlier,  until  the  awing  of  the  pendulum  ia  lift 
otlier  direction  carries  the  pallet  ont   tt/k 
vibration  thua  allows  one  tooth  of  the  scW 
wheel  to  pass.  The  recoil  introduces  irr^plv 
ties,  to  overcome  which  the  forma  weregiici  l» 
the  teeth  of  the  wheel,  and  to  the  pnOcISi  «ki^ 
dbtinguish  what  is  known  ai  the  **  daad-MT 
or  *^  repose**  escapement,  invented  by  Gs^ift 
Graham,  in  the  early  part  of  the  18ih  eiatijj^ 
Many  other  eacapementa  have  been  iavMl^ 
some  of  great  ingenuity,  particularly  thoat  m 
Messra.  Blozam,  Maodowall,  and  the  motti^ 
tion  of  the  latter  bv  Denison.    The  Isrt  lil^ 
plied  to  the  great  dock  for  the  new  fauuMi* 
parliament  in  London,  and  has  reocn^f  ki^ 
modified  bv  substituting  fur  iu  ibrmcr  wap^ 
ment  wheel  of  three  teeth,  one  of  one  uaV 
only,  thua  redudng  its  fricUon  ptupaliiijr 
It  is  thorn^t  this  escapement  wiU  taka  V 
place  of  the  dead-beat  for  gHiwal  aHu—IM 
pendulum  also  waa  greaaly  perftrtad,   Umif 
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iu  iu  c      r«  6t  oscillation  always  at 
e  irom  the  point  of  saspen« 
,  about  the  year  1715,  saUti- 
in:  Mi6e  of  mercnry  for  the  pendn- 
Am  the  rod  lengthened  by  increase 
the  mercnry  by  the  same  cause 
uiue;  and  by  cold  these  motions 
The  arrangement  was  called  the 
ovuipensation.     With  this  and  the 
escapement  the  best  clocks  have  con- 
be  fdmished.    He  also  suggested  the 
tof  metals  which  expanded  at  diflbr- 
uj  heat  for  the  pendulum  rod;  and 
rohn  Harrison  made  what  was  called 
on  pendnlnm,  composed  of  6  rods  of 
4  of  brass,  parallel,  and  alternating 
1  other,  and  so  fixed,  that  as  the  one 
ehr  expansion  pushed-  the  pendulum 
from  tne  point  of  suspension,  the  other 
it  back  ^ust  as  much.    Harrison  intro- 
principle  into  watches  also,  and  ob- 
V  narliamentary  reward  of  £20,000. 
li  bis  improvements  was  the  **  going 
shet,"  by  which  the  movement  is 
iie  weight  is  raised  by  winding ; 
«u  a  contrivance  for  the  same  pur- 
■       B.  called  the  ^^  going  fusee/' — As 
<v«      nts  were  made  in  the  escape- 
1        u        the  other  parts  of  the  clock 
V     et  proportioned  and  fitted,  and 
i.ed  by  nicer  workmanship.    To 
9  uvUT  hand  of  De  Wyck's  clock  was 
other  pointer  for  the  minutes.    The 
Muries  this  passes  through  the  hol- 
ad  axis  upon  which  the  hour  hand 
M,  each  having  i(s  own  independent 
rith  little  friction  one  upon  the  other. 
of  the  minute  hand,  under  the  dial  of 
ies  just  beyond  the  end  of  the 
ft  pinion  having  it  may  be  8  teeth, 
B  with  a  wheel  on  another  axis 
m  m^th.    This  axis,  revolving  then  8 
irer,  carries  a  pinion  of  8  teeth  which 
irith  a  wheel  upon  the  hollow  axis 
t  teeth,  and  thus  the  motion  is  again 
t  times,  making  in  all  12  times.    The 
d  bv  which  the  clock  was  made  to 

0  h       was  in  use  before  De  Wyck's 

1  oud  the  alarum  are  appendages 
wi  to  a  timekeeper,  and  with  many 

and  less  useful  devices  must  be 

m  this  brief  account. — By  short- 

um  its  vibrations  succeed  each 

ro  rapidly,  and  by  lengthening  it  the 

are  fewer  in  the  same  time.    Upon 

)  clocks  are  regulated,  the  pendulum 

d  in  length  by  moving  the  ball  upon 

luwn.    In  their  greatest  perfection,  a 

deviation  in  the  daily  rate  of  an  astro- 

ck  is  allo4ved  of  about  jV  of  a  second. 

dock^s  error  one  day  is  +10s.  and 

0r  is  -f'll^M  the  probable  deviation 

on  the  intermediate  day  would  be 

wvdd.    Very  good  clocks  in  common 

rary  i  a  second  daily. — Spiral  springs 

apptied  as  a  motive  power  about  the 


middle  of  the  l<(th  centmry.  .The  heavy  nui- 
ohine  could  now  be  so  reduced  in  aise  ai  to 
be  placed  anywhere  and  in  any  position,  ez- 
poeed  with  impnnity  to  the  motion  of  ahin 
and  in  the  form  of  watches  even  carried  in  tne 
podket.  The  spring  as  first  used,  it  ia  bdiered, 
was  not  however  a  coiled  ribbon,  whioh  by 
nntwistmg  carried  round  the  barrel  that  con* 
tained  it,  bnt  a  straight  stiff  spring  held  fiirt  at 
one  end,  and  connected  at  the  other  with  %  bar- 
rel by  means  of  %  string  which  was  wound 
round  the  latter,  making  it  revolve.  This  most 
have  required  frequent  resetting* — While  the 
English  have  directed  their  attention  mainly  to 
rusing  the  art  to  a  higher  standard,  and  pro- 
ducing the  moet  perfect  apedmens  of  workman* 
ship  embodying  the  lat^  improvements,  the 
Americans  nave  sou^  to  produce  good  eeiVioe- 
aUe  docks  at  the  least  possible  cost  Eadina- 
tion  has  attained  success  in  its  own  Way.  The 
cheap  American  docks,  made  witiiont  auT  pre- 
tence of  finish,  for  which  the  English  dow  are 
remarkable,  were  several  years  ago  admitted  br 
the  English  themsdvte  to  run  a  week  with 
smaller  weights  and  a  shorter  faQ  than  the  Eng- 
lish docks,  an  advantage  due  to  the  superior 
lightness  of  the  work,  and  the  adoption  for  all 
the  pinionsof  theoldest  form  of  this  whed,  whidi 
is  called  from  its  shape  the  ^  lantern  pinion.** 
These  work  with  the  least  friction,  and  require 
the  least  accnra<7^  in  the  wheels ;  but  single  ones 
are  costly  to  make,  and  so  they  fdl  out  ^  use  in 
England,  where  docks  are  not  made  in  mann- 
fuctories,  but  by  hand.^  Thcne  pinions  are  her- 
rd-shaped,  formed  of  2  disks  or  heads  secured 
together  by  a  drde  of  pins  near  the  edge,  and 
these  serve  for  teeth,  the  axis  passing  throudi 
the  centre  of  the  heads.  The  parts  are  nmidly 
made  and  cutout  by  machinery,  and  so  the  brass 
wheels  are  stamped  from  plates,  all  the  similar 
parts  being  made  alike  for  thousands  of  docks. 
This  is  the  peculiar  feature  in  the  production  of 
American  clocks.  The  adoption  of  spiral  springs 
reduces  them  to  their  most  portable  form.  The 
common  English  house  dock,  oondnuing  to  be 
made  after  t£e  did  way  and  constantly  encoun- 
tering rivals  of  less  cost,  is  now  actually  worse 
constructed  than  it  was  50  years  since.  The 
French  make  their  movements  by  machinery, 
and  produce  very  cheap  and  serviceiible  work; 
and  their  docks  are  more  elaboratdy  ornament- 
ed than  the  American.  They  also,  until  within 
a  few  years,  excelled  in  the  manufacture  of  the 
largest  kind  of  docks,  called  the  turret,  whidi 
now  are  brought  to  the  hifl^est  perfection  in 
England,  and  also  in  New  York.— About  the 
year  1840,  Prof.  Wheatstone  exhibited  to  the 
royal  sodety  an  electro-magnetic  clock,  the 
hands  of  which  were  set  in  motion  by  a  con- 
nection through  conducting  wires  with  awheel 
carried  by  a  weH  regulated  dock ;  which  whed 
was  so  arranged  that  the  current  excited  by  a 
small  constant  battery  placed  anywhere  on  the 
circuit  should  be  altematdy  broken  and  restored 
in  equal  times.  Thus  by  means  of  one  primary 
dock  any  number  of  diab  placed  in  connection 
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with  it  ^nld  all  be  made  to  indicate  the  same 
time,  and  the  care  which  so  many  separate  clocks 
require  would  be  very  much  reduced. .  Various 
methods  of  effecting  tlie  connection  have  been 
contrived:  tlio  earth  itself  lias  been  employed 
to  produce  the  electric  current,  and  the  apj>li- 
cation  of  this  has  been  made  directly  to  the 
pendulum,  the  bob  of  which  in  this  cise  is  a 
coil  of  insulated  wire,  attracted  while  the  cur- 
rent is  passing  through  it  by  a  permanent  mag- 
net on  one  side.  An  apparatus  in  the  pendu 
Inm  causes  the  current  to  be  alternately  bro- 
ken and  renewed  with  each  beat.  In  184S  Mr. 
Sears  C.  Walker,  of  the  U.  S.  coast  survey,  in- 
stituted experiments  in  Ciinncction  with  Prof. 
Mitchel  and  Dr.  Locke,  of  Cincinnati,  witfi  the 
view  of  applying  this  principle  to  determine  dif- 
ferences of  longitude  l)etwceu  ]ilaces  connected 
by  telegraph  wire.  On  Nov.  17,  with  a  deli- 
cate clock  especially  contrived  and  ma<lo  by  Dr. 
Locke,  and  upon  wires  put  up  for  the  ])urpose 
at  the  expense  of  the  coast  survey,  l>etween 
Cincinnati  and  Pittsburg  (400  m.),  tlio  first  sat- 
isfactory experiment  was  made.  The  clock, 
placed  in  the  electric  circuit,  recorded  its  beats 
at  all  the  offices  along  the  lino  uiH)n  a  graduated 
fillet  of  paper,,  on  the  plan  of  tlie  Morse  record- 
ing apparatus.  (See  report  in  Dx.  Doc.  No.  21, 
House  of  liep.,  80th  congress,  2d  si'ssion  ;  also, 
**  American  Journal  of  Science,"  2d  series,  vol. 
vii.,  March,  1849.)  Electricity  is  also  employed 
directly  as  the  primary  motive  power  of  clocks, 
as  was  shown  upon  a  largo  scale  by  Mr.  Shep- 
herd of  Ix)ndon  in  the  exhibition  of  1851 .  Other 
inventors  also  exhibited  machines  similar  to  his. 
— Watoiiks.  As  clocks  are  now  made  with  spi- 
ral springs  and  a  balance  wheel,  tlie  distinction 
between  them  and  watches  is  not  very  precise. 
The  latter  are  always  of  a  size  for  the  pocket, 
and  may  be  carried  in  any  position.  Little  is 
known  of  the  early  manufacture  of  watches, 
though  it  would  seem  this  nmst  date  after  the 
introduction  of  the  spiral  spring  in  the  ICth 
century.  And  yet  there  is  authority  for  the 
opinion  that  the}'  were  made  of  some  form  at 
NuremlKjrg  as  early  as  the  year  1477.  IJeck- 
mann  speaks  of  a  watch  in  Sir  Ash  ton  I^- 
ver^s  museum  bearing  the  date  1541;  and  it  is 
known  that  Henry  VIIL,  who  died  in  1547,  and 
his  contemporary  Chark?s  V.,  also  possessed 
watches.  In  Shakespeare's  time  they  were  used 
by  private  individuals.  Malvolio,  in  **  Twelfth 
Night,"  says :  **  I  fi\»wn  the  while,  and  perchance 
wind  up  my  watcli,  or  play  with  some  rich 
jewel."  They  must  have  been  common  in 
France  before  1544,  for  they  were  named  with 
clocks  in  a  statute  enacted  that  year  in  Paris. 
A  description  and  engraving  of  one  l>equeathed 
by  Queen  Mary  to  Marv  Seton,  which  is  in  pos- 
session of  Sir  Thomas  l)iok  I^nu<ler,  Kart.,  may 
be  found  in  Smith's  "Hi^torical  and  Literary 
Cariosities"  (I-ond.  1^45, 4to.,  plate  06).  Some 
of  these  early  watches,  it  is  6tatt><l,  were  as  small 
as  those  of  the  present  day,  and  were  often  of 
an  oval  form.  Others  were  as  large  as  dessert 
plates.    All  of  them,  however,  were  extremely 


mde  measnrera  of  time.    The  barrd 
the  main  spring  coiled  within  it  i 
by  a  piece  of  catgut  wound  anmnu 
spiral  grooved  fusee  of  the  form  of  ac 
this  was  turned  by  the  key  in  winding! 
it  coiled  around  itH.*lf  the  catgut,  unm 
from  the  barrel  and  rau^ng  this  as  it 
coil  up  the  spring.    The  laM  coils  we 
the  small  end  of  the  cone,  thus  preeenf 
running  of  the  watrh  the  least  le' 
greatest  force  of  the  spring.     As  l 
wound  up  the  cord,  and  the  f(»rce  of  1 
became  weaker,  the  ihrreased  size  of 
]»resented  greater  leverage,  and   the 
ferce  of  the  spring  was  c«impensated. 
watches  a  chain  was  substitutes!  for  tl 
and  with  this  watches  and  chronoa 
still  made  in  England.    The  fusee  ctwi 
the  first  or  great  wheel  of  the  watch  f 
tres  of  motion  coinciding)  by  a 
click  which  admits  of  the  fusee  1 
backward  in  winding;  and  liy  me&iai 
spring  sometimes  set  in  the  great  i 
watch  is  kept  in  motion  during  Uie  wi» 
is  the  going  fusee  before  referrt'd  to 
most  m(»dem  watches,  necessarily  in  i 
ones,  and  in  all  the  American  and  Swiai 
the  fusee  and  chain  are  di<iH*n*«d  i 
immense  advantage  is  thus  gaininl  on 
of  simplicity  and  re<luctinQ  of  fric 
is  strange  the  Englisli  are  so  slow  iu  i 
the  old  method.    The  chain  with  ita 
links  and  pivoU,  together  with  the 
about  600  small  pieces  to  the  constm 
making  and  keeping  which  in  re  pur  | 
crease  the  expeiis^e  of  w.'itchi's.    Tlie  i 
nun)ber  of  pieces  in  an  English  wateb 
200.    The  old  watches  were  provided 
vibrating  balance  in  the  form  of  a  b 
(the  same  as  ni^w  used),  but  the  i| 
spring,  which  is  essential  to  e<]uaHzse  il 
was  not  contrived  and  attached  to  it 
Ilooke  made  thi^  appliration  S4Mne  ti 
discovery  of  the  pendulum,  fir  aU 
1658.    This  little  spring  gives  to  un 
sated  balance  wheel  the  |)erfection  <A 
pendulum.    One  end  of  it  is  mu 
axis  of  this  wheel,  round  which  im 
loosely  coiled,  the  other  end  being  i 
frame'.    As  the  balance  is  made  to  i 
the  scape  wheel,  as  in  a  clock  es 
delicate  hair  spring  controls  themo' 
lating  it  by  its  elasticity  as  it  o|)eni 
so  that  if  the  connection  with  the  «■ 
were  suddenly  removed,  the  vibr 
still  ctmtinue  for  a  time,  as  the  pe» 
ilar  case  would  continue  to  swibv. 
alteration  in  the  length  of  this  spri 
length  of  the  vibrations,  and  by  tiun 
watch  is  regnlated ;  precisely  as  the  i 
pendulum  are  lengthened  or  shortcM 
same  purpose.    The  be^t  of  the<( 
great  exhibition  in   1851   were  ujw 
Lutz  of  (renevo,  which  bore  the  t 
out  nearly  straight  and  lav  ins  on  ■ 
without  injory.    Mr.  I 
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bt  them,  po69eflBiii([  ehMkStj 
nw  u      M,  and  subject  to  little  varia^ 
.  c  ««iiBcaltj,  honrerer,  of  obtain- 

a       fonnlj  accurate,  from  prein- 
rouB  *       other  caose,  they  have  fidled 
into  Hoo.    Mr.  Dent  also  tried  glan  for 
whe^  Its  slight  tendency  to  alter  in 
m  change  of  temperatnre  recommending 
K         purpose.    It  was  found  to  involve 
I,  though  less  than  those  to  whioh 
uMaaoe%are  liable.    Both  the  balanoe 
Qg  are  affected  by  this  cause.    In 
and  in  some  watches  it  is  coun- 
17  uie  compensation  curb  of  Harrison, 
nte  as  a«  regulator,  directly  influencing 
ag;  or  by  the  compensated  balanoe 
',  the  ring  of  this  being  so  contrived 
traction  and  expansion  to  alter  its 
1  thus  adjust  itself  to  the  altered 
lA  to  more  it.    Both  plans,  like  the 
vendulum,  depend  upon  the  unequal 
if  brass  and  steel  by  increase  of  heat 
ts  of -watches  are  not  so  essentially 
ivui  those  of  clocks ;  but  they  exhibit 
rariety  of  forms,  only  a  few  of  whioh 
od  m  this  article.    The  escapementt 
OS ;  those  only  which  are  actually 
present  time  will  be  noticed.    1. 
—generally  employed  in  all  the  best 
BDt  chronometers — ^waa  a  fVeneh 
I       ived  by  Thomas  Mndge,  a  Lon- 
ger, near  the  close  of  the  last  0^- 
u  niched  by  the  soape  wheel 

iDuu  buo  umanoe  through  a  leva*.    The 
mUe  in  their  arrangement  the  anchor 
of  docks.    2.  The  horizontal  or 
ent,  invented  by  G^eorge  Gra- 
iny      ling  in  principle  the  dead-beat 
Dt  ikt  vn)cl» ;  it  is  adopted  by  watch- 
[  different  countries.  The  impulse  is  giv- 
mollow  cut  in  the  cylindrical  axis  of  the 
»  by  teeth  of  a  peculiar  form  projecting 
hn     Dtal  crown  wheel.  *8.  The  duplex, 
,j  i>r.  Hooke,  perfected  by  Tryer,  and 
nobably  from  a  double  set  of  teeUi  on 
I       wheel ;  one  set  is  of  short  pins  stand* 
rim  of  the  wheel,  and  these  give  the 
ihe  other  set  are  the  usual  teeth  for 
;     This   very  perfect  escapement 
»  wiui  great  accuracy,  bat  is  extremely 
)  and  easily  deranged ;  it  is  not  now  so 
■ed  as  formerly.     5.  The  detached  or 
ber  escapement,  peculiar  in  the  balanoe 
rce  or  detached  from  the  scape  wheel  in 
ns,      cept  at  the  instant  of  receiving 
aich  tooth  in  turn  impinges  upon 
CI.  BuiAed  to  the  verge  or  arbor  of  the 
As  this  impulse  is  given,  a  little  cam 
arbor  runs  under  the  extreme  end 
I  steel  spring  attached  to  a  piece 

i  uetent,  and  lifts  this  together  with 
n       attached  to  it  that  checks  the  scape 
xhe  balance  with  its  pallet  and  cams 
an     d,  and  as  it  vibrates  back  the  cam 
little  spring  forward  to  admit  its 
lud  tlie  pallet  receiving  another  impulse 


the  movement  Is  repeated.  The  pallet  of  the 
arbor,  that  of  the  detent,  and  the  point  of  tha 
cam  also,  are  Jewels.  This  eaoapement  reqoirea 
no  oiL  The  invention  was  onginallT  French, 
but  was  per^ted  in  Englmd  in  the  lifttter  part 
of  the  last  oentury  by  Eamshaw  and  the  elder 
Arnold,  who  died  in  1799.  It  is  an  escape- 
ment adapted  only  for  watches  which  are  t6  be 
used  with  particular  care. — ^Watches  have  been 
made  of  li^  years  so  that  they  oonld  be  woond 
and  the  hands  set  without  a  key.  This  ia  dona 
by  mechanism  reached  through  the  handleu 
Though  introdueed  in  excellent  watches,the  plan 
ia  i>bjeotionable,  as  it  unnecessarily  adda  to  tho 
complexity  t>f  the  machine.  Kapoleon  L  oar- 
ried  a  watch  that  wound  itself  by  meana  of  a 
wei|^ted  lever,  which  was  set  in  motion  by  the 
movement  of  the  body  in  walking.— Until  quite 
recMitly  but  few  watches  have  been  mannfao" 
tnred  in  the  Udted  States,  confined  chiefly  to 
the  period  of  the  kst  war  with  Great  Britain 
and  to  the  manufMStnre  of  a  small  number 
about  80  years  ago.  Beyond  this  tha  watbh 
trade  here  has  been  limited  to  the  importation 
of  European  movements  which  have  been  eased 
and  pemcted  for  use.  There  are  now  8  estab- 
lishments, the  principal  one  at  Waltham  and  tho 
other  at  Eozbury,  Mass.,  engaged  in  oonstmot- 
ing  and  arranging  all  the  pitfta  upon  the  prfai- 
ei^e  so  aocoessfully  applied  to  the  making  of 
docks.  The  utmost  simplidty  is  introduced  in 
the  number  and  arrangement  of  the  pieoesi  the  • 
whole  being  produced  by  a  oonneetea  and  uni- 
form system  of  machinery  unlike  any  tldnff  in 
use  elsewhere.  Their  number  ia  reduced  aam 
800  or  more,  employed  in  English  fusee  watch- 
es, to  about- 120.  Every  piece  may  be  fitted 
indiscriminately  with  any  of  the  others,  the 
jewelled  holes  and  pivots  only  excepted.  These 
are  recorded  at  the  factory  with  the  number 
of  each  watch,  so  that  they  can  always  be  da- 
plicated  with  certainty  of  perfect  fit  by  send- 
mg  the  number  and  name  of  the  piece  to  the 
factory;  the  gauge  by  which  they  are  classified 
is  graduated  to  ttvvv  ^^  <^  ^^^<  ^^^  estab- 
lishment of  Messrs.  Appleton,  Tracy,  and  co.,  at 
Waltham,  produced  6,000  watches  in  18d7,  and 
the  number  in  1858  was  expected  to  reach  10,00a 
This  establishment  also  manufiactures  fine  enanoh 
eUed  dials. — ^The  importations  of  watches  and 
parts  of  watches  into  the  United  States  amounted 
in  the  year  ending  June  80, 1867,  to  $3,828,089 ; 
of  which  $2,468,608  was  from  England,  $1,<- 
166,664  ttwa  Franoe,  and  the  remainder  firam 
other  countriea.  The  value  of  docks  imported 
(chiefly  firom  France)  waa  $79,147. 

OLODIUS  PULCHER,  Pukliub,  a  profligate 
Roman,  died  62  B.  0.,  was  the  son  of  Appioa 
Claudina,  but  changed  his  name  to  Clodius  in 
order  to  curry  &vor  with  the  plebeians.  He 
served  In  Asia  under  Lucullua,  in  whose  camp 
at  Nisibis  he  acted  the  part  of  a  mutineer,  and 
was  afterward  taken  captive  by  the  pirates  ci 
Oilida.  Dismissed,  he  Joined  the  Syriana  in 
their  war  against  the  Arabians.  He  led  a  soan- 
daloua  life  of  debandiery  on  his  return  to 
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Rome,  and  is  believed  to  have  had  nn  iiitri^e 
witli  the  wife  of  Julius  Coosar,  into  whoM  house, 
while  It  was  occupied  by  the  vestals  and  ma- 
trons in  the  performance  of  the  mysteries  of 
the  Bona  Dea,  during;  the  celebration  of  which 
all  males  were  rigorously  excluded,  he  gained 
admission  in  the  disguise  of  a  woman.  Ca>sar, 
although  ho  divorced  tlie  woman,  on  the  ground 
that  his  wife  must  not  even  be  susi>ected, 
thought  proper  to  give  evidence  in  favor  of 
Clodius  on  his  trial  for  the  violation  of  the 
sacred  mysteries.  Cicero  was  invited  to  de- 
fend him,  but  refused  to  do  so,  and  gave 
evidence  against  him.  By  bribing  the  judge, 
however,  Clodius  was  acquitted.  Supported 
.by  Cflssar,  I'ompey,  and  Crossus,  ho  was  elect- 
ed tribune,  58  B.  C,  and  used  his  power  to 
wreak  vengeance  upon  Cicero,  who  had  vehe- 
mently attacked  him  in  the  senate,  by  driving 
the  illustrious  orator  into  exile.  Next  year, 
however,  Cicero  was  rec;dleu  to  Rome,  in  spite 
of  the  opposition  of  Clodius.  He  also  managed 
to  make  Cato  leave  Rome,  by  sending  him  on  a 
mission  to  Cyprus.  Having  degraded  himself 
as  a  tool  of  the  triumvirs,  he  aimed  at  the  su- 
preme power,  rallied  around  him  the  wont 
characters  of  Rome,  insulted  Pompey,  and  after 
liaving  taken  every  means  to  bring  disgrace 
ui>on  himself  and  upon  Rome,  he  was  Anally 
murdered  in  an  affray  with  his  political  rival 
Milo— a  circumstance  which  has  acquired  great 
celebrity  from  the  masterly  oration  written  by 
Cicero  in  defence  of  Milo.  The  mob  was  infu- 
riated at  the  deatli  of  their  wortliless  favorite, 
and  Pompey  wns  apiiointed  sole  consul,  to  restore 
order.  His  first  wife  was  a  sister  of  Lucullua, 
and  his  second  wife  the  notorious  Fulvia. 

CLOlSTKIi,    See  Monastery. 

CLONMEL  (vale  of  honey),  a  town  and  par- 
liamentary borough  of  Ireland,  in  the  counties  of 
Waterford  and  Tipperary,  on  the  Suir,  104  m. 
S.  W.  of  Dublin,  and  25  m.  N.  W.  of  Waterford, 
on  the  Waterford  and  Limerick  railway ;  pop.  in 
1851, 12,518.  It  is  finely  situated  in  a  pictur- 
esque valle}',  nearly  shut  in  by  mountains.  Most 
of  the  town  is  built  on  the  N.  or  Tipperary  side 
of  the  river,  the  S.  part  being  little  more  than 
a  suburb  of  the  larger.  The  main  streets  are 
handsome  and  well  paved.  Gas  is  generally 
used,  and  the  supply  of  water  is  abundant. 
The  best  houses  are  of  limestone,  which  is 
quarried  in  the  vicinity.  A  handsome  old 
parish  church,  with  2  towers  and  a  fine  oriel 
window,  a  number  of  chajiels,  2  convents,  a 
richly  endowed  grammar  school  founded  in 
1685,  several  other  educational  establishments, 
including  a  model  school  under  the  national 
board  of  education,  a  lunatic  asylum,  a  fever 
hospital,  a  court  house,  county  gaol,  a  house 
of  correction,  a  handsome  news-room,  and  ex- 
tensive barracks  for  artillery,  cavalnr,  and  one 
regiment  of  infantry,  with  a  small  military 
hospital  attached,  are  the  principal  buildings. 
There  are  various  public  charities,  a  mechanics' 
institute,  and  a  savings  bank.  There  are  2 
islands  in  the  stream,  called  Moore's  and  Long 
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islands^  tlie  litter  of  which  is  cntMy  le2: 
over.  Each  is  connected  with  the  oppoak 
banks  by  2  bridges,  and  a  6tli  bridfie,  of  H 
arches,  crosses  the  whole  wklih  of  the  rint 
The  chief  trade  of  Clonmel  b  in  gain,  bmm, 
provbions,  and  cattle.  From  900,000  lo  KHg- 
000  barrels  of  wheat  are  annnaDj  broosk  tm 
the  town.  There  are  nniDcrooa  Urfi  iov 
mills,  an  extensive  distillery,  9  brewcn«^  mi 
a  cotton  factory.  The  butter  trsde  is  tnm- 
acted  chiefly  in  a  commodiow  market  hamk 
Barges  navigate  the  Sair  from  this  plMt  to 
Waterford,  and  tlie  Waterford  and  Liatriik 
railway  passes  through  the  town.  Tht  mim 
of  cheap  and  rapid  trarelling  bj  car,  wWA 
was  introduced  by  Mr.  Bianconi  in  IBIS,  mi 
in  1853  had  extended  tliruoglioat  |  of  theea«- 
tiesoflrclnnd,  was  originated  at  CUiobmL  Hit 
town  is  said  to  have  been  f<irtified  bj  ths  Dmtk 
It  was  taken  by  Cromwell,  May  9,  IWK  ite 
a  fierce  resistance,  and  its  defences  were  doMr 
ished.  It  is  the  birthplace  of  Stem%  and  gina 
the  title  of  earl  to  the  Scott  family. 

CLONTARF,  a  tIUm^  and  pwisii  aih^L 
CO.  of  Dublin^  on  the  Nlahore  of  DnUia  bij,l 
m.  £.  N.  £.  of  the  city,  and  a  place  of  gnU 
resort  for  sea  bathing;  pop.  in  1851,  1,01 
Brian  Bom  was  shun  near  here,  April  91, 1111 

CLOOTZ,  Jkav  BaPTwn.  baron,  knova» 
der  the  name  of  Anacharsis  Clootx,  an  ttemtat 
philanthropist,  born  at  Val-de-Graoe,  in  tktih 
cinity  of  Cleves.  Pmsna,  Jane  24, 1765,  gnOs* 
tined  in  Paris,  March  28. 1794.  lie  waseda 
in  Paris,  and  manifestea  from  mnearlvi 
interest  in  visionary  schemes  of  aoeial 
tion,  his  wealth  oermitting  him  to  de^uw 
self  to  their  realization.     Under  the  nflh 
Anacharsia,  he  visited  Germany,  England 
and  several  other  countries  of  Eorupe.  U 
philanthropical  doctrines,  the  i  i 

was  to  unite  all  nations  in  one  %innsmimm^ 
When  the  French  revolntion  broke  oat.  Wit- 
turned  to  Paris,    lie  had  already  esOed  UaHif 
tlie  spokesman  of  the  hnman  race  (ersCfvdb 
genre  humain)^  and  he  now  proceeded  toofidilB 
as  its  ambassador.     Gathering  aronad  Im  m 
many  specimens  of  the  difiTerent  fbreigBarti*- 
alities  as  he  could  find  in  Pari%  he  BsnbiB 
up  with  them  to  the  national  aMcmb^,  m^ 
amid  enthusiastic  applause,  detivcnd  aa  al— 
dress  demanding  for  the  fixreignen  in  M* 
the  right  of  participating  in  the  edtfanti^ 
of  the  anniversary  of  the  takiqg  of  ths  B^- 
tile.     He  sliowed  the  ntmost  devocion  te  ih^ 
cause  of  the  revolution,  and  contriboted  UlOf 
livres  for  the  public  defence.    After  Aegort  liW 
1792,  he  repaired  to  the  le^slatiTe 
where  he  indulged  in  violent  attad 
monarchy  and  religion,  insisted  npoa  a1 
being  placed  upon  the  heads  of  the  dd 
Brunswick  and  the  king  of  riiimis,  wlwh^ 
called  the  Sardanapalus  of  the  NortK  •b'  '"'9 
ofiered  to  raise  at  his  own  expense  a  hgim  w 
Prussians.    Created  a  French  dtiaen^ad^ 
cree  of  the  legislative  assembly,  he  was  siMlrf 
to  the  oonyention  by  the  dapartaMt  cf  Ofi^ 
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mam  coosfieaova  by  his  eocentrioitr  and 
fwoeitj  of  his  hatred  against  the  kings 
«^«    In      te  of  all  this,  he  was  sospeot- 

*be8D  who  had  no  confidence  in 

lO        u      Dg  the  title  of  baron  and 

•u  iiiuutne  of  100,000  livres;  he 

fc.««i  to  be  expelled  from  the  society  of 

.  implicated  him  in  the  accosation  of 
1  his  companions,  and,  although  no 
eut  his  gnilt  conld  be  produced,  sentence 

iras  passed  upon  him.  When  bronght 
woe  of  execution,  he  asked  to  be  beheaded 
.  ^in  order,"  as  he  said,  ^^to  be  able  to 
1  principles,  while  he  saw  the  heads 
inu  US  fail.*'  Calmly  ascending  the 
f  avafibld.  he  protested  against  his 
1^  uMkde  a  final  appeal  to  the  human  race, 
i^Ted  the  fatal  blow  with'  unfaltering 
He  has  left  some  strange  writings: 
tUude  de»  preuvei  du  MahamStitme, 
nr  du  genre  humaiiK^  and  La  republique 

(JET,  JvuEs  Gbbmain,  a  French  physi- 
I      in  Paris,  Dec.  18,  1790,  commenced 
of  medicine  at  an  early  age,  and 
inction  in  anatomy  and  surgery  while 
He  is  now  one  of  the  most  emi- 
.«^.is  in  the  world;  has  been  many 
*  of  surgery  in  the  faculty  of  Paris; 
ufc  favor  or  protection,  obtained  all 
■Mirships  at  different  periods    of  his 
or  public  competition,  in  which  his  ri- 
been  some  of  the  most  eminent  anat- 
wid  surgeons  of  France.    He  hiu  made 
and  surgery  his  speciality,  and  stands 
vailed  as  a  professor  and  a  practical 
V  iii  these  branches.     He  has  written 
important  works  on  hernia;  on  cal- 
^e  diseases  of  the  nrinary  organs;  on 
ion  and  construction  of  skeletons ; 
vABvcuce  and  disposition  of  a  lachrymal 
in  serpents ;  and  on  the  anatomy  of 
worms.    Several  of  his  dissertations 
d  prizes  from  the  academy  of  sci- 
Miu  other  learned  societies.      He  has 
]       y  new  surgical  instruments,  and 
in/t  tant  methods  of  performing  sur- 
n     fttions.    lie  has  also  introduced  im- 
n  the  art  of  modelling  anatomical 
VU9  in  wax ;  and  many  of  his  own  ex- 
preparations  are  preserved  in  the  ana- 
Quseurn  of  the  medical  faculty  of  Paris, 
a  iie  obtained,  by  public  competition,  the 
'*!inical  surgerv  of  the  faculty  of  Paris,* 
UHitinues  to  hold  that  appointment. 
-HAULED.     A  vesselLs  said  to  be 
Auied   when   lier  sails  are  so  trimmed 
7  be  steered  as  near  as  possible  in 
of  the  prevailing   wind.     A  fore- 
•  ngged  vessel  will  lie  within  about  4 
of  the  wind ;  few  square-rigged  vessels 
I  n      3r  than  5  to  6  points.    Thus,  sup- 
wind  to  be  from  dne  K,  a  sharp  fore- 
could  head  either  N.  E.  or  N.  W.,  wiUi 
us  sufficiently  full  to  give  her  headway, 
a  ftiU-rigged  ship  coiUd  not  be  headed 
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UgbM* than  K. E.  byE. to K N.  K on  one  taek, 
or  N.  W.  by  W.  to  W.  N.  W.  on  the  other. 

OLOSEN,  Kabl,  baron,  a  Bavarian  atatea- 
man,  bom  at  Denx-Ponta  in  1787,  died  in  Ma- 
nioh,  Sept  18, 1866.  His  &ther,  Hans  Ohria- 
toph  Lndwig  von  Cloeen,  who  died  in  Maim- 
heim  in  1880,  fought  under  Washington  in  the 
American  war  of  independence  as  aide-de-camp 
of  Goont  Boohambean.  Karl,  after  oomplet- 
ing  hia  studies  at  the  nniverMfy,  entered  the 
Bavarian  servioe,  and  after  having  accompanied 
Prince  Wrede  in  the  campaign  of  1814  he  oflloi- 
ated  on  his  return  in  the  department  of  lumie 
aflQgura^  of  which  he  was  appomted  oonnoillor  in 
1819.  For  many  years  he  took  an  active  part 
in  the  debates  of  the  Bavarian  diet,  bat  oame 
frequently  in  collision  with  the  govemmeot 
eq>eclally  in  1888,  when  he  was  accused  of 
oirookting  a  treasonable  poem ;  an  aocnaatioa 
which,  in  1840,  was  declared  gronn^esa  by 
the  chief  eourt  of  appeal  He  travelled  in 
France  and  Engknd,  principally  in  furtheranoe 
of  hia  studies  of  agrionltural  economy,  in  wh&dh 
department  he  had  already  distingi^ed  hhn- 
seli  in  1810  by  hia  cooperation  in  the  founda- 
tion of  a  Bavarian  agricultural  aode^,  also  by 
the  e^bUshment  upon  his  farm  of  a  beet-root 
sugar  manu&ctory.  by  the  introduction  of  an 
improved  breed  of  aheep,  and  by  the  endow 
ment  of  an  agricultoral  adhool  for  orphana. 
Dnrinff  the  revolution  of  1848  he  endeavored  to 
calm  we  popuUir  excitement,  and  for  some  time 
he  filled  near  the  Frankfurt  parliament  the 
foncUons  of  Bavarian  plenipotenUary. 

GLOTAIRE.  LKingof  thoFranka,the8d 
son  of  Govis  and  Clotilda,  bom  in  497«  died 
in  661.  On  his  father's  death,  he  received  aa 
his  kingdom  a  part  of  Neustna,  the  capital  of 
which  was  the  city  of  Soissons,  while  his  bro- 
thers, Chlodomir  and  Ghildebert,  were  kings  at 
Orleans  and  Paris;  the  eastern  part  of  the  Prank- 
ish empire,  Austrasia,  was  in  the  hands  of  the 
eldest  son  of  Govis,  Theodoric.  When  hia  bro- 
ther Chlodomir  was  killed  in  681  during  the  war 
against  the  Burgundians,  Clotaire  murdered  2 
of  his  nephews  to  get  possession  of  the  king- 
dom of  Orleans.  His  son  Chramne  having  re- 
volted against  him,  he  ordered  him  to  be  burned 
alive  with  his  wife  and  children.  After  the 
death  of  his  brother  Childebert,  and  of  Tbeo- 
doric's  grandson,  Clotaire  found  himself  in  pos- 
session of  Uie  whole  Prankish  empire,  whidi 
then  included  all  of  Gaul  and  part  of  Glermany. 
He  reigned  after  this  but  8  years ;  and  on  ma 
death  the  empire  was  divided  between  his  4  sonSi 
Charibert,  Gontran,  Chilperic,  and  Siegbert 
II.  A  Merovingian  king  of  the  Franks,  bom  in 
584,  died  in  Paris  in  628.  He  was  the  son  of 
Chilperic,  king  of  Neustria,  and  the  notorious 
Fredegondia.  He  was  only  4  months  old  when 
his  father  died,  and  his  guardianship  was  as- 
sumed by  his  mother.  A  protracted  and  fero- 
cious war  broke  out  between  Fredegonda  and 
her  rival,  the  beautafbl  Brunehant.  who  gov- 
erned Austrana  and  Burgundy  in  the  name  of 
her  own  grandsons.     After  many  vidasitndes^ 
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his  mother^s  rival  was  delivered  into  his  hands 
by  tlie  nobles  of  Bnrgnndj  in  614,  and  was  put 
to  death  in  the  most  barbarous  manner,  her 
ffrandsons  beintf  already  dead.  Thus  Clotaire 
11.,  being  the  only  surviving  Merovingian  priuce, 
was  proclaimed  king  of  the  whole  empire  found- 
ed by  Olovia,  and  increased  by  the  conquests  of 
his  sons. — Two  other  princes  of  the  same  name 
bore  the  title  of  kings :  Clotaire  IIL,  in  the 
7th  century,  under  tlie  guardianship  of  Ebroln, 
as  mayor  of  the  palace:  Clotaire  I  v.,  some  60 
years  later,  under  Charles  Mortel.  Both  were 
among  the  most  obscure  of  tlie  roi$  /aitUanU. 

CLOT-BEY,  a  French  physician,  founder  of 
the  medical  institution  of  Egypt,  bom  near 
Marseilles  in  April,  1709,  practised  as  surgeon 
there  until  1823,  when  he  was  appointed  chief 
surgeon  in  the  Egyptian  army,  in  which  ca- 
pacity ho  rendered  valuable  services,  beride 
establisliing  the  school  of  Abouzabel,  which 
furnishes  l^ypt  with  competent  physicians  and 
surgeons.  Mehcmet  All  gave  him  the  title  of 
bey  without  requiring  him  to  change  his  re- 
lidon.  He  is  the  author  of  several  works,  of 
which  jiperfu  giniralde  r^gypte  (2  vols.,  1840) 
deserves  particular  mention. 

CLOTIIO,  the  youngest  of  the  8  Parco  or 
Fates,  was  daughter  of  Jupiter  and  Themis,  or 
Erebus  and  Night.  Clotho  held  the  distaff  and 
spun  the  thread  of  life,  whence  her  name  IU«^«, 
*^I  spin."  She  was  represented  as  wearing  a 
crown  with  7  stars,  and  a  many-colored  robe. 

CLOTILDA,  Saint,  the  wife  of  the  Frankish 
king  Clovis,  bom  about  475,  died  June  8,  545. 
She  was  the  daughter  of  Chili)eric,  king  of  the 
Burgundians,  who  was  murdered  by  his  own 
Vother  Gundcbald.  Although  all  her  family 
were  Arians,  she  was  educated  in  the  Catholic 
faith,  and  became  a  great  favorite  among  the 
bishops  of  Gaul.  Through  Uieir  agency  she  was 
married  to  Clovis  (403),  to  whose  converuon  she 
greatly  contributed.  When  the  power  of  her 
husband  was  firmly  established  in  the  country 
K.  of  the  Ix)ire,  she  incited  him  to  attack  the 
Burgundian  king  in  order  to  avenge  her  father^s 
death.  Clovis  yielded  to  her  entreaties ;  but  from 
some  unexplained  motive  did  not  follow  up  ea- 
gerly the  victory  he  had  won  near  T^ngres,  and 
was  satisfied  with  making  GundcbaM  his  tribu- 
tory.  After  the  death  of  Clovis  (511),  however, 
the  queen  prevailed  upon  her  8  sons,  Chlodomir, 
Childebcrt,  and  Clotaire,  to  renew  the  war 
a(]:ainst  Sigismnnd,  the  son  of  the  murderer. 
This  unfortun.ate  prince  was  taken  prisoner, 
dragged  to  Orleans,  and  with  his  wife  and  chil- 
dren thrown  into  a  well.  The  war  in  the  mean 
time  continued,  and  after  a  protracted  straggle 
Clotilda  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  Burgundy 
in  the  hands  of  her  2  sons,  Childebcrt  and  Clo- 
taire. She  spent  the  latter  part  of  her  life  in 
Tours,  near*the  t<»mb  of  St  Martin,  became 
noted  for  her  piety,  founded  several  monasteries, 
and  was  can(»nized  by  the  church  of  Rome. — 
Clotilda  must  not  be  confounded  with  her  daugh- 
ter of  the  same  name,  who  died  in  France  in 
681.    She  was  the  wife  of  Amalario^  king  of 


the  VMgoUm,  who  vaed  vioUiiM  to  briif  kv 
over  to  the  Arian  iUth,  but  Iqr  tlio  aid  d  h« 
brother  Childebert  aha  wn  delivered  tai  hg 
husband's  tyranny. 

CLOTILDE  D£  SUBVILLE,  MaHnn 
EilovoRi,  bom  about  1406  at  the  cHdttf 
Vallon,  on  the  Ardtehe,  died  toward  tbeMiif 
the  15th  century.  A  deaoendant  of  the  Mkli 
fiunily  of  Vallon  ChiUa,  ahe  naiTled  la  1«! 
B^renger  de  Sorville,  who  wm  kSUad  ta  ■ 
attem^  to  relieve  the  dty  of  Oiieoa,  Aoi  W 
sieged  by  the  Englisb.  A  eoBectloB  of  w— t 
able  poems,  pabDahed  by  Charles  de  Vote 
boorg  in  1803,  was  first  aaeribed  to  CMMt: 
but  after  protracted  eoDUoieiile^  the  yotm 
tnmed  ont  modem  prodaetiooa,  seiipesid  it 
have  been  written  by  Yanderboan  hiwssif 

CLOUDS,  bodies  of  vnxir  In  the  ataotphML 
From  the  surface  of  the  earth  and  dT  Ai 
waters  aqueous  vapor  la  oontinaaDy  mtmk 
Ing  Into  the  atraoq^here,  where  It  roHMv  i| 
an  invisible  state  so  long  as  the  air  Is  Ml  hI» 
rated  with  moistore.  Its  eapaelty  to  Mail  lUi 
vapor  Is  limited,  but  variea  with  lia  tuiiya 
tare;  the  greater  the  wamth,  the  Boit  Ai 
particles  <»  vapor  are  expanded  and  tmM 
into  higher  regions.  Cold  condeascs  the  y» 
tides,  their  sp^dfic  graTity  la  iDcreassi,  al 
they  appear  in  visible  fimn.  (SceDiw.)  8* 
nrated  to  the  ntroost,  the  atmosphere  chhI 
contain,  it  is  estimated,  more  than  6  to  7  M« 
of  water,  difibsed  thronsh  it  In  an  faifliUi 
state,  at  one  timew  Bot  the  diAiaion  of  npw 
Is  never  nniform,  and  the  tanperatore,  tec^  f» 


iring  in  different  portions  of  the  atmuipfct 
there  ensues  the  greatest  dttvenhy  in  the  «^ 
ditions  of  the  moisture  contdned  in  Hntmfth 
■tions.  Where  It  la  not  too  abondaat  fcr  *i 
existing  temperature.  It  Is  all  diMdved,  sai  Ai 
appearance  Is  presented  of  the  dear.  blM,i» 
visible  ether.  Where  the  moisture  Is  In  ems 
for  the  temperatnre,  it  is  seen  In  the  ktrnd 
clouds,  thin  and  fleecy  if  the  air  la  but  i"  '  "^ 
sursaturated,  but  dark  and  lowering  If  i 
cessions  of  rooistare  or  rednction  of  ten 
increase  the  diflbrence  between  the 

Present  and  the  capadty  of  the  dr  lo  rcliiBlL 
hus  the  conditiona  are  seen  thatcansefrc^Mil 
changes  in  the  appearance  of  the  clcNidi;  mi  ft 
is  understood  how  clouds  filled  with  noiilH^ 
like  those  gathered  by  the  Etesian  winds  «lhV 
sweep  over  the  Mediterranean,  are  dispeniib 
thin  air  as  they  strike  the  hot  nys  r^iadtfL 
from  the  burning  sands  of  Sahara;  and  how  Ai^ 
similarly  charged  wiih  moisture  by  the  swssfiqp 
of  the  trade  winds  across  the  Atlande  siied  fMm 
in  copious  showers  as  they  strike  the  ooid  ff^ 
miu  of  the  Cordilleras.  Tlie  fbrmatkiB  tf » 
cloud  by  cold  and  its  dispersion  by  heal  i 
tifuUy  exhibited  at  the  Table  monnca 
of  Good  Hope.  As  the  wind  finom  the  i 
ocean  strikes  the  rocky  slopes  of  the  i 
and  is  diverted  npward  into  the  eoMcr  l^  ^ 
of  tlie  atmosphere,  a  dense  white  dond  Isevd^ 
ed,  which,  reaching  bot  little  above  the 
taioi  q>reada  over  lu  aomiBil  md  k  i 
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allp«r  iide.  It  marks  the  ooiirae  of 
^pliingiDgdown  with  the  violeDoe  of 

^  M  described  by  Sir  John  F.  W. 
-  c  doee  to  the  moral  pred^ 

m  •  -^^d  of  bai  Toand  to  Cape 
w  it  ilUa  with  <         and  uproar.** 

ohea  the  Wi  jns  below,  the 

p     I  ;  110  lit      >le  state,  and 

J  movu  voveri       Jie  moantain 

M»wn  its  predpiwuc  es,  suggestp 
..  el  a  huge  white  ui,  whence  its 
taUe  doth." — Litti«  uiown  of  the 
irhidi  tiie  doud  y,  n  and,  or  of 
that  sostain  them  ui  tho  ounoephereb 

teorologists  they  are  suppotod  to 

ante  babbles  or  vesides  mled  wiA 

yed  upward  by  ascending  eurrents 

■iT.  (SeeFoQ.)    So  lonff  as  thd  vesl- 

I  thdr  form,  Uie  vapor  is  sostained; 

they  oollapse  and  collect  in  drops, 

i      1.       t  whether  yesionlar  or  solid, 

doubt  floated  up  along  with 

n  gravity  of  which  is  reduced 

r  Aj««it  near  the  surface.    Inter- 

a  nfs  of  the  BUD,  or  meeting  currents 

dry  dr,  they  absorb  more  heat, 

I  lifted  to  higher  devations.  Ac* 

I      climate  and  the  season,  douds 

tt4  Aormed*at  great  heights.    Ddton 

U  in  small  fleecy  patches  they  have 

at  lull  6  miles  above  the  surface,  sail- 

the  highest  summits  of  the  Andes. 

ons  the  vapors  are  soon  checked 

«»t  by  condensation.     Wherever 

t  weather  be  calm,  they  setUe 
sreater  relative  gravity,  nn- 
Wihu  (mange  of  position  changes  of 
ippearanee,  until  they  may  be  at  lasti 
>  the  warmer  airs  bdow,  and  in  these 
and  disappearing,  be  again  lifted  into 

strata  to  reassumo  the  form  of 
v/louds  are  thus  no  permanent  col- 
F  the  same  particles  of  aqueous  va- 
(paces  in  the  finuament  in  which  suc- 
rtions  of  vapor  in  the  atmosphere  are 

presented  in  visible  form,  to  disap- 
ue  replaced  by  otlier  portions. — The 
>rms  in  which  clouds  present  tbem- 
described  afler  the  nomenclature  in- 
bv  .  Luke  Howard  in  the  "  Aske- 
,  1802  (published  in  vols.  xvi. 
VI  the  ^*  Philosophical  Magazine"), 
piizes  8  primary  modifications,  the 
stratum  and  cirrus ;  and  intermediate 
these,  into  which  they  blend,  8  other 
le  cumulo-stratua,  cirro-stratus,  and 
dus;  and  lastly,  the  nimbus,  result- 
the  others  confusedly  intermixed. — 
ilos  is  the  summer  day  cloud.  About 
is  seen  to  coUect  by  the  gathering  of 

icks  of  cloud,  which  are  the  scattered 

,  and  which  accumulating  present 

ace  of  distant  rounded  hills  covered 
nr.  In  calm  weather  it  is  obviously 
om  the  columns  of  vapor  that  rise  ir* 
fcun  the  surface,  invisible  bdow.  bat 


brought  into  Tiawabofa,  aa  the  partidea  reaoh 
the  stratom  of  the  atmoq>here  alieady  at  its 
dew  point  There  the  vapors,  aneated  in  their 
ascent,  form  piles  of  clouds  of  hemispherical 
shapes,  the  apparently  flat  basea  of  which  mark 
the  levd  where  hygrometric  saturation  oom- 
menoeiL  Aa  with  the  iacreasiDg  warmth  of  tha 
day  more  vapor  is  carried  apward,  these  piles  of 
doads  inoresse  in  hei^^t  and  density.  They 
obsoare  the  raya  of  the  son,  by  which,  howevei^ 
they  may  be  dispersed  befwe  the  decline  of 
day,  or  tbeymaybe  gathered  and  condensed 
by  ood  winds,  prepari^ory  to  retarmng  their 
moistmre  to  the  earth  in  the  form  of  rain.— Th^ 
stratna  la  the  dood  of  ni^^t  and  of  winteTi 
thongh  not  limited  to  these  periods  any  mora 
than  the  oamnlua  ia  to  that  of  the  day.  Aa  the 
day  doad  is  produced  by  t^e  ascending  vaporai 
that  of  the  idght,  called  also  the  fall  doad,  IB| 
excepting  foga  formed  by  exhalation,  the  resolt 
of  theur  descent— their 


downinhori-. 
sontal  layera  or  strata.  Thia  form  of  dood  ia 
at  times  aoddenly  produced,  overspreading  tha 
heavena  in  a  few  minutes,  by  the  temperatora 
of  the  ahr  iUling  by  radiation  or  by  dinHnished 
atmospheric  pressorcb  It  falls  to  a  lower  level 
than  <^er  donds,  casing  along  the  raileya  at 
night  in  the  form  id  nusts  and  &g,  and  vamsb^ 
ing  iN^th  the  vetom  of  day.  In  winter  it  oooi- 
tinues  as  an  overhanging  dood  sometimea  tot 
several  snooessive  days.  The  smoke  fogs  are 
one  form  of  the  stratna;  at  nig^t  settiing  down 
to  a  lower  levd,  as  if  each  smoky  parude  by 
radiation  of  heat  collected  dew,  and  annk  br 
increase  of  weight— The  drroa  ia  a  dood  of 
feathery  form,  and  in  wiipa  of  diverging  filurea. 
It  extends  in  long  dender  filaments^  and  agidn 
in  paraUd  stripes  from  one  extremity  of  the 
heavens  to  the  other.  Its  «>pearance  often  in 
fiexuous  filvres  has  caused  tne  namea  of  earl 
cloud  and  mare'a  tdl  to  be  afmlied  to  it  Ko 
clouds  are  seen  so  devated  as  the  drri  From 
summits  where  one  looks  down  upon  the  piles 
of  cumuli,  the  fleecy  drri  are  seen  floating  aa 
far  off  apparentiy  in  the  blue  ether,  as  when  oh* 
served  from  the  base-  of  the  mountains.  Their 
great  elevation  and  feathery  form  suggest  that 
the  vapor  ensts  in  snowy  flakes,  and  this  ia 
rendered  more  probable  by  tiie  occorrence  oi 
those  phenomena  due  to  reflection  and  refhio- 
tion,  as  hdos^  parhdia,  ^^  most  usually  in 
these  doulds  and  the  cirro-cumulus.  Tracea  cf 
halos,  such  as  are  produced  by  the  r^raction  of 
light  from  frozen  nartides,  may  dmost  dwaya 
be  discovered  in  them  by  earful  examination 
with  the  dd  of  a  blackened  mirror.  The  long 
filamentous  forms  of  currus  are  evidentiy  con- 
nected with  the  action  of  currents  in  the  aur, 
maintaining  uniform  temperature  dong  their 
lines,  and  m-awing  out  in  these  shapes  the  resi* 
dues  of  dissdving  douds.  Variations  in  these 
currents  of  temperature  or  direction  impress 
new  forms  upon  the  cirri.  In  diverging  fibres^ 
which  is  the  true  cirrus  form,  the  cloud  is  sap- 
posed  to  indicate  changeable  weather,  in  summer 
rain  and  wind,  in  winter  frost  or  snow;  if  the 
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fibreB  have  for  some  time  continncd  to  point  in 
one  direction,  a  ^lo  of  wind  is  looked  for  from 
that  qwartcr.— The  cirro-cwmulus  is  often  pro- 
duced by  the  cirrus  descending:  to  a  lower  level 
in  the  atmospliere,  and  its  parallel  bands  break- 
ing up  into  the  shape  of  small  cumulL  It  also 
appears  independently  of  the  previous  existence 
of  cirri.  It  floats  at  a  high  elevation,  being  oft- 
en seen  in  the  light  of  the  moon  through  the  scud 
and  drift  of  the  lower  clouds,  tranquilly  repos- 
ing, as  described  by  Bloomfield : 

Tbo  beanteons  seiiibluic«  of  a  flock  at  rest 

Its  appearance  in  summer  is  accompanied  by 
heat,  an  increase  of  which  it  is  supposed  by  some 
to  indicate ;  as  in  winter  a  termination  of  frost, 
and  succeeding  mild  wet  weather.  When  its 
round  masses  are  clustered  thick  together,  and 
appear  dense  and  heavy,  many  prognosticate 
thunder  and  tempestuous  weather.  Its  spotted 
appearance  has  caused  it  to  be  commonly 
known  as  the  "mackerel  sky." — The  cirro- 
stratus  is  characterized  by  its  arrangement  in 
long  parallel  lines  of  cloud  in  close  proximity, 
straight  or  waving,  and  lying  in  horizontal 
strata.  *  It  is  also  seen  in  a  long  and  narrow 
horizontal  sheet,  tapering  toward  its  extremi- 
ties. The  name  of  wane  cloud  has  been  given 
to  it,  from  the  fibres  of  the  cirrus  waning  or  sub- 
siding to  produce  it.  Its  prevalence  indicates 
wind,  rain,  or  snow.  In  the  form  of  rows  of 
little  clouds  curved  in  a  peculiar  manner,  it  is 
called  the  cynioid  cirro-stratus,  and  is  regarded 
as  a  sure  indication  of  approaching  storms. 
When  seen  as  a  thin  liazy  veil  spreading  over 
tlie  sky,  particularly  toward  night,  and  ob- 
scuring the  sun  and  moon,  it  is  one  of  the  most 
certain  signs  of  approaching  rain  or  snow. 
Virgil,  in  the  Geoi^cs,  notices  this  rising  of 
the  sun,  and  its  obscuration  soon  Riocc^ing 
behind  a  cloud,  as  sure  to  be  followed  by 
rain.  The  refractions  of  the  light  of  the  sun 
and  moon,  ])roducing  halos  and  mock  suns, 
often  appear  in  this  cloud. — Tlio  cumnlo-stra- 
tus  is  formed  by  the  pa-^sing  of  the  cumulus 
into  the  nimbus,  or  rain  cloud,  though  before 
the  latter  is  pcrfccte<l,  the  cloud  may  bo  dis- 
persed by  evaporation  or  turn  back  to  the 
cumulus.  It  is  also  called  the  twain  cloud,  from 
the  fact  that  two  or  more  cumuli  are  often  seen 
to  join  together  to  produce  it.  A  single  one  is 
also  sometimes  observed  to  spread  out  laterally 
at  top,  till  it  overhangs  the  base  in  irregularly 
shaped  protuberances.  Such  masses  gatlier  to- 
gether, presenting  a  most  iiniK)sing  spectacle, 
as  a  thunder  storm  is  approaching.  The  mar- 
ginal protuberances  are  then  seen,  often  shining 
with  a  strong  silvery  or  goldon  light,  contrast- 
ing finely  with  the  darkness  and  density  of  the 
central  portions  of  the  cloud.  Upon  the^ethecir- 
rus  or  cirro-stratus  is  sometimes  formed  by  cur- 
rents of  air,  causing  the  upper  portion  of  the 
cloud  to  assume  the  curly  forms  of  this  variety, 
or  spreading  its  long  lino  horizontally  across 
the  summit. — The  niuibus  is  that  stage  of  cloud 
from  which  the  rain  falls.  It  usually  proceeds 
from  tbo  cumulo-stratOBi  which  grows  darker 


and  denser,  till  its  blackness  and  thresteninr  m- 
pect  can  no  longer  be  mistAken  as  a  ten  %a 
of  impending  rain.  The  bhuckiiMi  girc»  fihn 
to  a  gray  obscurity,  an  evidence  of  a  rhnft 
in  the  disposition  of  the  aqocoas  poridc^ 
and  the  rain  falls  from  the  doud,  which  «» nov 
a  nimbns.  The  presence  of  its  aqcc^ic*  ^rop 
gives  it  the  dbtinction  among  clond*  cf  la^ 
the  field  upon  which  are  displayed  the  bfti- 
tiful  colors  of  the  rainbow.  The  r.inta 
having  discharged  its  moisture,  and  the  im 
being  returned  to  the  earth  whence  it  tm^ 
the  various  forms  of  clood  are  again  ttn  m 
their  several  places  io  the  sky ;  the  cirm  ■ 
some  of  its  modifications  in  the  npper  rrfv«^ 
while  the  fragments  of  the  nimbus  are  roorm- 
ed  into  thin  cumnli,  which  arc  borne  alorir  hf 
the  light  winds  near  the  surface.  Bat  if  then 
gather  again  into  the  fonn  of  mmnln-itnii^ 
rain  is  likely  to  return. — ^The  nomenclatTst  if 
Howard  is  generally  adopted  by  meteorcIociilL 
Prof.  Loomis  objects  to  the  introduction  ^  tks 
nimbus  as  a  distinct  form,  considering  ibtf  il 
does  not  difiTer  from  some  of  the  other  varisti^ 
except  in  the  fall  of  rain,  which  is  not  »^nB6m 
to  give  it  a  peculiar  character;  for  c]o!ids4i 
not  always  undergo  a  decided  chanpe  v  nil 
begins  to  fall.  Be  remarks  upon  the  omt 
renoo,  familiar  to  all  who  have  lived  in  (bt  f^ 
cinitj  of  the  great  lakes,  of  a  sheet  of  cM 
contmuing  during  a  large  part  nf  the  visM 
season  to  overcast  the  sky,  from  which  nov  ii 
frequently  emitted  for  days  in  succeflriou.  «i^ 
out  change  or  apparent  motion  in  the  clood  it- 
self.  This  variety,  including  all  clouds  vhick 
cover  the  heavens  with  a  nearly  uniform  wak 
unbroken  sheet,  he  places  in  the'  division  itn- 
tus,  thus  supplying  a  deficiency  in  the  EnrnfitM 
classification,  at  least  in  its  adaptation  to  AIM^> 
lean  meteorology.  P*  Journal  of  Science."'  vnL 
xli.,  p.  825.)  While  with  this  exception  tlie  riMi> 
fication  of  the  clouds  by  Mr.  Howard  i^  ctn«n^ 
ly  approved,  the  explanations  commonly  pi«a 
of  the  mode  of  their  formation  are  cilhed  M 
question  in  two  interesting  papers  on  the  fbr^ 
of  clouds,  by  W.  S.  Jevons,  published  in  tkt 
"Ix)ndon,  Edinburgh,  and  Dublin  PhilofrjAi- 
cal  Magazine,"  of  the  years  1 85T-'M.  The  wii- 
ter  had  devised  an  ingenious  method  of  rtff^ 
during  some  of  their  peculiar  fonns  in  dovif 
precipitates  generated  in  two  i^trara  «»f  ^^9^ 
of  different  temiHjratures  and  specific  pnntifl^ 
while  tliese  were  in  the  act  of  intrrminfOa^ 
A  very  weak  solution  <»f  tlie  nitrite  of  sh*t 
at  the  ordinary  tempemturo  of  the  air.  ««^ 
with  especial  precautions  to  av(»id  di«:'>:rUiif 
the  contents  of  tlie  ght^^s  vessel,  graduallr  iacr^ 
duced  througli  a  X\i\^  beneath  a  qnaniltr  sf 
water  containing  a  few  dmp^  of  hydnifhkfi» 
aci<l,  or  a  little  s.ilt,  and  mixetl  wiifa  a  ^^ilotitf 
of  wliite  suirnr  at  a  triniKTature  soroewhal  tf* 
coeding  100"  F.  Under  proper  condilioof  ^ 
cloudy  preoipltato  of  chloride  of  silver  •• 
found'  to  assume  the  cirrus  form,  extcoM 
through  the  intermingling  strata  in  small  Hanm 
and  curiously  shaped  banda^  and  curriagaM 
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Mt  cciRifdieated  and  beautifbl  nuinner. 
mt  chaiucter  remains  distinct  as  the 
a  dense  mass  throagbout  the 
II  U  parallel  threads  are  seen 

upVM^  nearly  to  the  snr&ce  of  the 
and  endinff  in  evanescent  points, 
oirms  cload  is  supposed  to  be 
.  wi       two  strata  of  air,  both  com- 
y        nearlj  satnrated  with  aqaeoos 
uie  lower  possessing  the  highest 
and   least   specific   gravity,  are 
contact.    The  two  penetrate  each 
minate  streamlets,  and  the  watery 
t  precipitated  in  the  forms  of  these 
'nich  are  cirri.    The  reader  is  re- 
I  001     len     3ns  in  the  2d  article 
M       r  lui       ui  clouds  (April  No., 
I  );,  from  which  the  author 

A>uu  wiug  oondnsions:  ^U.  In  the 
ed  mode  of  production  of  the  on- 
r  ba  ascending  current  of  warm  moist 
been  to  overlook  some  cause 

vu  uueck  the  upward  motion, 
urovipitation  has  commenced;  of 
weight  of  the  precipitated  watery 
at  least  partially  the  cause, 
subsidence  or  separation  of  the 
u  |mrticles  takes  plaice,  the  ascend- 
M  air  will  not  be  so  much  checked, 
li       its  tendency  to  redesoend  as  in 
wui  spread  out  in  stratiform  pro- 
produce  the  cumulo-stratose  form. 
Qoe  and  aggregation  of  the  doud 
UMM  rain  continue  and  increase,  the  air 
)  cloud  will  be  gradually  relieved 
n      nt  of  the  water,  yet,  retaining  the 
«volved  in  its  condensation,  wiU  de- 
i|ieoific  gravity.  It  will,  therefore,  com- 
with  the  upmost  parts,  tend  to  ascend 
the  superincumbent  strata,  producing 
m  orest,  which  is  characteristic  of  the 
4.  The  electricity  of  a  thunder  cloud 
louslv  derived  from  the  weak  charge 
Qg  in  the  ascending  current 
w  uie  moisture.    The  precipitated 
ides  collect  this  electricity,  which, 
xwlualhr  aggregate  into  drops  of  rain, 
snsined  toan  indefiniteextent.^^ — An 
ture  in  the  phenomena  of  douds 
ing  in  the  equatorial  regions  in  a 
.  wmch  encircles  the  globe,  and  con- 
nent  and  of  nearly  uniform  breadth. 
ouvers  the  region  of  equatorial  calms, 
doldrums,^'  and  vibrates  with  this,  as 
08  change,  from  one  side  of  the  equator 
r,  its  range  being  from  lat  6°  8.  to 
.1.    It  has  been  observed  of  various 
"anging  from  60  to  several  hundred 
tie  late  Commodore  Arthur  Sinclair,  of 
frigate  Congress,  entered  under  this 
;  in  lat  4°  N.  in  January,  1818,  and 
lie  crossed  the  equator.    An  extract 
journal  is  quoted  by  Lieutenant  Maury 
fhyaical  Geography  of  the  Sea,"  p.  172, 
^Menta  an  interesting  picture  of  the 
f  disagreeable  and  debilitating  infla- 


«iioei  that  afibot  allToyagers  in  these  latltodaa. 
The  doud  belt  is  produced  bv  the  vapon  gath- 
ered up  and  brought  in  by  the  N.  £.  and  8.  £. 
trade  winda  from  each  side  of  the  equator,  and 
diverted  in  the  bdt  of  calms,  where  they  meet, 
into  the  upper  regions  of  the  atmosphere.  There, 
oontinnally  fed  by  new  anppliea  from  below  <^ 
heated  air  saturated  with  moiatnre,  the  dond 
q>read8  in  one  vast  body  over  several  degreea 
<»  latitude,  passing  even  beyond  the  margin  c^ 
the  oalmsi  seeing  that  its  rains  stretch  cat  on 
eadi  side  into  the  region  of  the  trade  winds. 
Borne  upward  into  the  cooler  strata  of  the  at* 
mospher^  the  heated  airs  shed  their  moistnrei 
which  faltt  in  frequent  torrents  of  rain.  Bnt  im- 
mense volumes  of  vapor  upon  the  upper  snr&oeof 
the  doud,  exposed  in  the  heat  of  the  day  to  the 
direct  raya  of  the  sun,  are  retained  in  an  invis- 
ible state,  and  thus  are  wafted  away  to  reappear 
as  douds,  and  precipitate  their  waters  upon  dis- 
tant portions  ctf  the  earth.  This  doud  belt  serves 
another  important  purpose  in  protecting  the  tor- 
rid region  it  overshaaows  frx>m  the  soordiing 
heat  of  the  snn ;  which,  if  continued  without  in- 
terruption, would  in  one  season  render  the  eonar 
torial  belt  a  barren,  uninhabitable  waste,  it  ia 
the  N.  and  8.  vibraUon  of  the  doud  ring  that 
causes  the  fluctuation  of  the  ndny  seasons  on  the 
parallels  of  latitude  within  its  ranffe.  When  it 
nas  swung  near  to  its  extrema  polsr  limit,  the 
sky  about  the  equator  ia  dear,  and  the  crust  of 
the  earth  then  begins  to  grow  hot  ^*  The  dry 
season  continues,  the  sun  is  vertical,  and  finaOj 
tlie  earth  becomes  parched  and  dry ;  the  hiMt 
accumulates  faster  than  the  air  can  carry  it 
away ;  the  plants  begin  to  wither  and  the  ani- 
mals to  perish.  Then  comes  the  mitigating 
doud  ring.  The  burning  rays  of  the  sun  are  in- 
tercepted by  it  The  place  for  the  absorption  and 
reflection,  and  the  delivery  to  the  atmosphere 
of  the  souur  heat,  is  diauffed ;  it  is  transferred 
from  the  upper  snr&ce  of  the  earth  to  t^e  up- 
per surface  of  the  douds."  Clouds  are  thus  not 
merely  the  gatherers  and  distributers  of  rain  to 
all  parts  of  the  earth,  but  they  are  a  curtain 
spread  before  the  sun  to  intercept  its  flerce  heat, 
and  check  at  night  the  tdo  rapid  evaporation 
from  the  soil  heated  during  the  day  by  its  rays. 
Where  they  are  not  formed,  and  the  snr£aoe  is 
exposed  to  the  sun,  there  we  infer  that  water 
cannot  be  present,  and  the  ground  must  be  a 
parched  desert  8uch  appears  to  be  the  condition 
of  the  side  of  the  moon  presented  to  the  earth, 
no  clouds  ever  being  seen  to  obscure  its  disk. — 
Little  is  known  of  the  causes  that  produce  the 
brilliant  and  varied  colors  often  assumed  by  the 
sky,  particularly  at  sunset  They  are  unquestion- 
ably, however,  connected  with  the  aqueous  vapor 
contained  in  the  atmosphere;  and  the  reddish 
hue,  the  most  common  of  all,  is  probably  owing 
to  the  greater  facility  with  whidi  these  rays  are 
transnutted  through  the  watery  vesicles.  Re- 
flected from  the  surface  of  distant  hills,  they 
even  give  to  these  a  delicate  roseate  hue. — ^The 
electricity  of  the  clouds  is  a  subject  for  more 
especial  referenoe  in  the  artides  Elbotbioitt 
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and  LionTNnra.  Aqacons  vapor  bciDj;  a  better 
condnctor  of  electricity  than  the  dry  air,  the 
heavy  clouds  gather  this  force  from  the  atmo- 
sphere around,  some  strata  being  positively  and 
some  negatively  electrified.  AVhen  separated  by 
comparatively  dry  atmosphere,  these  clouds,  or 
the  clouds  and  tlie  earth,  are  in  the  condition  of 
a  Leydcn  jar,  ready  to  be  discharged  with  sudden 
report  when  tlie  non-conductor  which  soparatea 
them  is  broken  througli.  As  the  clouds  thicken, 
the  watery  particles  press  more  closely  together, 
the  electricity  contained  in  the  whole  cloud 
gathers  upon  its  surface,  and  as  the  vapors  con- 
dense into  rain  it  is  more  copiously  evolved, 
acquiring  the  tension  to  break  through  the  non- 
conducting medium,  and  then  tlio  electrical 
equilibrium  is  established  with  the  flash  of 
lightning  and  the  roar  of  thunder.  The  electrical 
condition  of  the  clouds  has  been  referred  to  as 
the  cause  of  their  being  often  gathered  around 
the  summits  and  sides  of  mountains,  as  if  they 
were  attracted  to  these,  as  light  floating  aub- 
stanccs  when  electrified  rush  toward  bodies  in 
their  vicinity.  But  though  tliis  may  sometimca 
bo  the  case,  the  plienomena  explained  in  the 
early  part  of  this  article  show  that  the  low 
temi»erature  prevailing  in  these  localities  issuffi* 
cient  to  account  for  the  continual  formation  of  a 
cloud,  causing  it  to  appear  permanent,  when  it 
is  but  a  process  of  condensation  of  new  vai)ors 
brought  on  by  the  winds  replacing  those  which 
are  swept  away  and  rendered  invisible,  as  they 
dissolve  in  the  warmer  airs  at  a  distance  from 
the  mountain. 

CLOVER  (tri/oUum\  a  genus  of  plants  be- 
longing to  tlie  natural  order  Icguminoso',  com- 
prising 59  species,  and  genericfilly  distinguished 
as  tufted  or  diffuse  herbs,  with  flowers  in  heads 
or  spikes,  leaves  mostly  palmatoly  3 -foliate,  a 
persistent  5- cleft  calyx,  the  standard  of  the  co- 
rolla longer  than  the  wings,  small  1-0  see<led 
pods,  and  stipules  joined  with  the  petioles. 
From  the  3  leaflets  which  constitute  its  leaf  it 
takes  the  name  rpi^vXXoy  in  Greek,  trifolium 
in  Ijitin,  and  trefoil  in  English. — There  are 
several  of  the  many  varieties  of  clover  of  great 
value  to  agricnUurist*.  Red  clover  (T.  pro- 
tense)  is  a  biennial  plunt,  having  perennial  qual- 
ities under  special  modes  of  oultivatiun,  and 
is  particularly  adapted  to  argillaceous  8<iila. 
Small  clover,  or  the  rowen  crop,  is  excellent 
for  young  stock;  but  animals  should  not  be 
permitted  to  feed  on  clover  lands  in  early 
s])ring,  or  late  in  the  autumn;  in  tlie  hitter 
cus^  the  cn>p  is  likely  to  be  winter-killed  for 
wunt  of  a  mulch-liko  protection,  and  in  the 
former  is  not  able  to  rojraiii  full  viiror  during 
the  after  p:irt  of  the  se:u4<in,  and  this  U  espe- 
cially true  if  sheep  are  the  p:isturing  stock. 
1-and  may  Ikj  seedetl  down  to  clover  witli  any 
of  the  cereal  crops,  such  as  wheat,  barley,  rye, 
oats,  and  in  sfiecial  cases  with  buckwheat.  '  It 
is  very  desirable  that  the  seed  should  be  sown 
sufllciently  early  to  receive  the  full  benetit  of 
the  spring  rains.  The  dung  of  cattle  fed  on 
clover  hay  is  often  sufllcient  to  seed  land,  if 


diBtribatcd  evenly  tfaronsli  the  wril,  the  ntd 
generally  passing  Uiroagh  the  animal  onia- 
ism  without  having  ita  genninatliif  qoal^ua 
impaired.    The  proportion  of  aeed  to  be  to* i 
with  timothy  or  other  grsM  aeedii  mutt  nco» 
sarily  vary  with  the  reralta  denred.    In  vrdir 
to  secure  even  distribution,  it  aboold  be  ivva:! 
calm  weather.     Standing  on  one  ridge  wkiii 
sowing  on  another,  as  is  soinetimcfl  done,  tm  • 
windy  day,  is  unfavorable  to  the  best  perfiiicifr 
ance  of  the  work,  even  by  the  moot  skuiol 
sower.    If  the  soil  be  ploughed  in  seTen-nsBi 
lands  or  ridges,  casting  the  seed  with  Loik 
hands,  after  tlie  Scotch  system,  will  enable  tU 
o[>erator  to  do  his  work  better  and  go  over  tvia 
as  much  ground  in  a  given  space  of  time,  b 
dry  weather,  and  on  very  clayey  soil,  it  is  vd 
to  bush-harrow,  to  insure  full  covering,  and  »> 
casional  rolling  is  very  desirable.    Every  fiuBtf 
should  have  plenty  of  dover  for  soijinir  in  csrtj 
spring  for  his  working  animals.    Afier  ock 
cutting  during  the  season,  top-dress  bcaviiyvjik 
manures.    Land  becomes  ^'  clover  sick"*  obIj  la 
the  absence  of  a  proper  succession  uf  crupft,  mI 
the  elements  of  fertility  necessary  lor  the  MWrt 
of  the  plant.   Many  farmers  have  great  im  it 
the  power  of  cluver,  when   plo^riied  in.  » 
restore  fertility  to  exhausted  soiU    It  d««i  • 
only  by  taking  carbon  from  the  atuofplMi% 
and  causing-  elements  in  the  stal  to  tunmt » 
ganic  fonns,  thns  rendering  them  mitre  avaihUl 
as  food  for  other  crops,  and  is,  thirvfurr,  ray 
jicccssaiy  in  a  rational  system  uf  hasbandry ;  111 
if  a  soil  bo  almost  robbed  of  Ha  fertilitj  ky 
excessive   cropping,  its  equilibrium  mul  U 
restored  by  adding  deficient  elements,    hmi 
is  often  too  poor  for  the  reed  **  to  take.**   la 
this  case  it  should  be  summer-fallowed,  ■» 
uured,  sowed  to  winter  grain,  and  to  clotvii 
the  spring.    Professor  Way  fonnd  in  100  pM 
of  the    ash  of   clover,  grown  on  a  aliMM 
sand,  phosphoric  acid  5.82,  lime  85.C^,  potsA 
18.44,  64)da  2.79,  sulphuric  add  3.91.    As  ia- 
dicated  by  analytic  research,  plainer  of  Firia 
which  is  sulphate    of   lime,   the  phmphUi^ 
wood  aslics,  and  muck  treated  with  the  ak 
and  lime  mixture,  are  excellent  top-dresaap 
for  clover.     The    use  of  plast«;r,  smmti— 
called  gypsum,  is  often  of  great  vhIim  far  tsp 
dressing,"  even  in  the  immediate  vidaity  af 
plaster  beds.    We  have  seen  many  instaaetfif 
this  fact  along  tlie  Grand  river  in  Upper  Oh» 
da,  where  the  gypsum  taken  from  the  bedi  aa 
ground  and  applied  to  the  soil  abore  ika 
with  the  greatest  advantage.    The  praciiee«f 
]»h>ughing  in  a  clover  crop  preparatury  to  lit 
growing  of  wheat    is  of   mocli    importsaca 
There  is  a  great  similarity  between  the  cvof^ 
si  lion  of  the  ashes  of  wheat  and  cluvtf.  ei^ 
oially  if  the  latter  be  grown  on  suil*ftpifi 
with  the   necessary  constituents.    Aaalytitfi 
research  has  shown   that  the  compontioB  rf 
clover  or   any    other    plant   rariv*  with  tbi 
chemical  condition  uf  a  soil ;   thb  trntk  ^ 
been  otten  enough  demonstrated.  ^CZorcr  cnfi 
should  therefore  be  grown  on  i    ' 
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dent  pabalam,  and  in  an  available  oondi- 

for  their  sapport.    The  growing  of  clover 

1  to  deep  ploogbing,  because  its  long  roots 

deepljr  in  search  of  food  for  the  stems 

flvKvea,  which  if  ploughed  into  the  land  will 

XdecompoeitioD,  and  leave  near  the  sur- 
lenta  taken  from  the  subsoil.   Its  leaves 
I  earbonic  acid  largely  from  the  atmosphere, 
Ike  ploughing  in  of  the  crop  augments  the 
KN&  of  a  soil  very  materially,  which  changes 
■dor,  and  gives  it  greater  capacity  to  absorb 
heat  and  to  retain  manures  and  ammonia, 
er  resulting  from  their  decomposition, 
bed  from  the  atmosphere.    It  is  very 
1  whether  in  all  cases  clover  is  the  most 
wnuiical  mode  of  furnishing  carbon.    If  time 
1  much,  it  is  not,  because  an  imme- 

mplication  in  most  coses  may  be  made 
:  treated  with  the  salt  and  lime  mix- 
I      k  mould  from  the  woods,  peat,  river 
hM,  <&o.^-Clover  fields  are  sometimes  in- 
by  vegetable  parasites  of  well  developed 
e,  producing  seed.     The  small  broom 
mwmmeke  minor)  is  one  of  these.    Its  flowers 
f  a  pale  brownish  color.    Microscopic  ex- 
is  show  that  when  it  infests  clover 
an  organic  connection  between  the 
xhis  parasite  is  interesting  to  the  agri- 
•t,  not  for  its  utility,  but  for  its  mischief, 
mdder  (etucuta)  is  another  of  these  depre* 
[>elonging  to  the  family  of  the  eonvohu- 
lAving  small  flowers  resembling  those  of 
loiTolvulus.    It  bears  perfect  seed,  which 
1  upon  the  soil,  and  there  germinates, 
■       the  ground  by  a  wire-like  process, 
u>  a  linsering  death  unless  it  finds  a 
r  In  the  commencement  of  its  growth 

uB  uourishment  from  the  soil,  but  after- 
irom  the  juices  of  the  plant  which  it  in- 
The  dodder  will  find  the  object  of  its 
ion  if  within  reach,  and  its  papillce  or 
K9  processes,  although  delicate  in  struc- 
n»iri]l  sink  into  the  stalk  and  feed  upon  the 
»f  the  clover  plant. — The  crimson  clover 
u«i     natum)  is  now  grown  for  soiling  and 
I  beautiful  Italian  plant,  sometimes 
XI  as  a  border  flower.     Much  attention 
1       to  its  cultivation  at  present  in  Scot- 
rulton*3  exx>eriments  in  growing  crim- 
clover    attracted  special    attention  from 
nbers  of  the  Ilighland  agricultural  so- 
A  large  crop  was  grown  from  seed  sown 
Pulton  on  land  from  which  a  crop  of  early 
bad  just  been  taken.     Three  months 
*  1       sown,  on  Oct.  17,  the  yield  was 
r  jn;r  imperial  acre.      He    arrived  at 

»wing  conclusions :   It  is  highly  valu- 
a   secondary  crop  after  early  pota- 
lb  ^  an  excellent  intermediate  crop  to  pre- 
amips  ;  it  will  withstand  severe  weather 
established  before  frost;   it  produces 
llent  crop  of  forage,  much  relished  by 
'  -w  live  stock  of  the  fann.     If  tlie  land  is 
"ery  clean,  it  will  not  answer  so  well  as 
I,  but  it  is  of  easy  cultivation.    Coming 
iO  the  6<^rthe  as  a  summer  crop,  10  or  12 
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weeks  after  sowing,  it  may  be  produced  very 
early  in  the  season  if  wanted  for  stock. — White 
clover  (T.  repena)  is  an  excellent  plant  on  aU 
pasture  lands,  of  great  value  in  sheep  husbandry, 
adapted  to  almost  every .  kind  of  soil — ^loamy: 
rocky,  sandy,  or  clayey — and  its  network  of 
roots  is  all  through  the  soil. — ^The  following 
analyses  of  red  and  white  clovers  are  by  Pro£ 
Way  of  the  royal  agricultural  society  of  England: 

B«dCloT«r.  WhlUCkTMr. 

Water 81.01  T9.T1 

Albaminoaa,  or  flesh-forming  prlBciplet.  487  &80 

Fatty  matten m  JB9 

Heat-prodaeing  principlea— t tarch,  gum, 

•agar,  ^te. a45  &14 

Woodyflbre aT6  fi.88 

Mineral  matter  or  ash 1.83  S.08 

moo       loaoo 
One  hundred  parts  of  each  of  the  varieties 
named,  dried  at  212^  F.,  gave  the  following  re- 
suits: 

B«dCl«T«r.  WldUCWw. 

Allmminoaa,  or  fleah-formlng  principles  2S.60  18.T6 

Fatty  matters &«!  488 

Heat-prodncing  prindples— starch,  SI^• 

_gar.gum,&c. 4447  40.04 

Woodyflbre 19.76  M.08 

Mineral  matter  or  ash 9.M  ia89 

100.00  100.00 

These  researches  of  Prof.  Way  are  most  vain- 
able  contributions  to  the  science  and  art  of  agri- 
culture. Boussingault  found  the  nutritive  equi- 
valent of  red  dover  hay,  taking  English  hay  as 
the  standard,  to  be  as  y9  Ib  to  100 ;  the  differ- 
ence of  result  obtained  by  Fresenius  in  a  like 
experiment  need  only  be  looked  at.  Thaer,  a 
most  careful  experimenter,  found  its  practical 
value  in  feeding  to  bear  the  same  relation  to 
English  hay  as  00  to  100.  He  found  the  nu- 
tritive equivalent  of  red  clover  in  the  green 
state  to  be  as  811  to  100,  and  its  practical  value 
in  feeding  to  be  as  460  to  100. — If  clover  for  hay 
is  left  till  very  ripe  without  cutting,  the  starch 
and  sugar  of  the  plant  will  change  to  woody 
fibre,  thus  causing  brittleness  if  much  exposed, 
and  rendering  the  hay  almost  valueless.  The 
nectaries  of  clover  heads,  when  fully  developed, 
are  rich  in  a  honey-like  liquid,  hunted  for  by 
bees,  and  if  the  crop  is  mown  before  the  seed 
ripens  this  saccharine  property  will  be  preserv- 
ed. In  growing  seed,  it  is  common  to  pasture 
the  first  year's  growth,  or  cut  a  crop  of  hay, 
and  leave  the  second  growth  for  seed ;  but  if  the 
cutting  is  not  done  early,  the  frost  may  check 
its  growth,  thus preventin^its maturity.  After 
threshing,  it  is  run  through  a  hulling  maohinei 
and  then  a  fanning  milL  Glover  is  much  more 
succulent  than  any  of  the  grasses  usuaUy  grown 
for  hay,  requiring  more  time  to  part  with  its 
moisture,  and  should  be  cut  only  when  free 
from  dew.  If  dried  by  a  hot  sun,  it  heats  in 
the  sward,  wilts,  becomes  dark-colored,  and 
loses  flavor  and  aroma.  It  should  be  saved  in 
the  cock,  and  only  so  much  mown  at  one 
time  as  can  easily  be  brought  under  cover  if 
rain  threatens.  Make  no  hand  or  rake  rolls ; 
use  forks ;  any  unnecessary  compression  breaka 
the  structure  of  the  plant^  and  makes  the  sap 
exude,  which  should  as  much  as  possible,  while 
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parting  with  its  moistare,  leavo  the  elementf  in 
•olntion  as  nature  distributed  them  through  the 
plant.  The  usual  application  of  salt  at  the  time 
of  putting  it  in  the  mow  is  bcncficiaL  In  spe- 
cial cases  the  mixing  of  clover  hay  with  straw 
or  other  fodder  of  Uie  previous  season  is  desir- 
able, especially  if  it  bo  not  thoroughly  dried. 
Green  clover  hay  imparts  flavor,  aroma,  and 
freshness  to  old  fodder,  thus  causing  animals  to 
relish  the  admixture. 

GIX)V£Ii  IIULLER,  a  machine  for  separat- 
ing clover  seed  from  its  bolls.  It  consists  of  a 
cylinder  armed  with  numerous  small  spikes,  and 
driven  at  a  high  velocity  close  to  a  concave 
armed  with  similar  projections.  Tlie  seed  is 
fed  in  between  tliesc  from  a  properly  adjusted 
table,  and  separated  by  the  force  and  number 
of  the  blows  it  receives  from  the  spikes  of  the 
cylinder  as  it  is  retarded  in  passage  by  the  pro- 
lections  of  the  concave.  In  another  machine 
for  this  purpose,  the  cylinder  and  concave  are 
covered  with  strong  band  iron,  cut  like  a  file 
and  case-hardened.  In  this  machine  the  pro- 
cess of  separation  is,  therefore,  one  of  gating 
rather  than  concussion ;  and  when  it  is  con- 
sidered with  what  an  astringent  tenacity  these 
bolls  adhere  to  their  kernels,  it  would  seem  that ' 
this  is  the  more  philosophic  process,  and  espe- 
cially as  it  secures  a  saving  of  power  in  the 
lesser  velocity  required  in  the  cylinder.  These 
machines  are  now  generally  made  with  win- 
nowers in  the  same  frames,  and  the  two  opera- 
tions of  separating  the  seed  and  cleansing  it 
from  its  chaff  are  thereby  performed  at  once. 

CLOVES,  a  celebrated  spice  of  tlie  Molucca 
islands,  so  called  from  tlie  resemblance  to  small 
nails,  and  designated  in  all  countries  wherever 
known  and  used  by  a  tenn  having  this  significa- 
tion. The  Portuguese,  who  were  the  first  Eu- 
ropeans to  visit  tlie  clove  islands,  called  the 
spice  eratos;  the  Spaniards,  clavos ;  whence 
is  derived  our  elates.  The  French  elou  de 
giroJUy  or  clove-nail,  is  partly  derived  from 
tlie  Latin  cariofilum^  mentioned  by  Pliny,  or 
gariqfilun^  as  mentioned  among  a  list  of  com- 
mercial products  in  the  time  of  the  emperor 
Aurelian ;  which  term  is  derived  from  the  Arabic 
hamafil,  or  hran/el  of  modern  dialects,  and 
the  lata  fur  of  the  Persians.  Tlie  most  common 
name  of  the  spice  in  the  East  Indian  archipela- 
go is  ehangl'ch^  which  is  derived  from  the  lan- 
guage of  the  people  the  most  actively  engaged 
in  its  distribution  in  ancient  times,  from  the 
Chinese  tcheng-lia,  signifying  **  fragrant  uaiL»." 
The  name  given  by  the  inddorn  m:L<tors  of  the 
trade  in  this  famous  vecctable  pnxluct,  the 
Dutch  kruidna^elaiy  signinos  **  lierb  nails ;"  and 
in  Gennan  it  is  GfirurzndgeUin,  OfirurzneUr. 
These  different  names,  given  by  the  carriirs*  and 
traders  in  the  spice,  are  not  known  to  the  na- 
tive producers.  The  only  name  UiHjd  by  the 
people  of  the  Moluccas  is  gohmede^  which  is  of 
Sanscrit  origin,  and  signifies  *^  cow^s  marrow  ;*' 
and  this,  in  the  recondite  language  of  the  Indian 
peninsula,  the  seat  of  cow  worship,  must  be  tt- 
garded  as  a  term  designating  a  most  precious 


SDbatance;  yet  the  apioe  iikndeni  IQu  tht  1^ 
lays  of  Suoiatra  in  regard  to  pepper,  and  tW 
JaTaneae  in  respect  tocolliee,  make  no  om  vtefr 
ever  of  the  most  famous  product  of  thcsr  eo» 
try. — ^The  clove  of  commerce  la  the  prodaetrf 
the  largest  and  moat  elegant  of  the  myrtb  fi» 
ily,  the  earycphillui  ar^matiau  of  Ummi^Mi 
ia  described  oy  RampC  the  intelligeDt  and » 
dnstrious  naturalist  of  the  Moluccas,  ia  kii 
EortuM  Ambaynenaiay  aa  ^  the  uoat  beaadli 
the  most  elegant,  and  the  moat  precioai  d  d 
known  trees."    In  ita  native  aoiL  which  \»  fi» 
fined  to  the  5  insignificant  isleta,  Tcmatc  TMm; 
Mortir,  Makian,  and  Batahian,  on  the  wsttrf 
Gilolo,  the  true  and  original  Molnocaf,  tl 
grows  to  a  height  of  40  feet,  begins  to  b 
spice  blooms  in  Its  7th  year,  and  aliens  u 
ago  varying  between  100  and  200  yeiii. 
trunk  is  perfectly  straight,  the  bark  ono 
of  a  light  olive  color;  about  half  the  be 
branches  spring  ont  horizontally  and  mm 
diminisliing  in  length  aa  they  ascend,  so 
the  compact  mass  of  foliage,  composed  of  sici 
laurel-shaped  Icavea,  forms  a  perfect  cc 
ported  by  a  clean  straiglit  stem.  The  sp 
the  fruity  as  Is  very  commonly  snppoa 
the  blossom,  which  is  gathered  before  it » 
unfolded,  wlu^n  it  resembles  a  cloaed-np  c 
vulus  bloom.    About  a  dozen  of  theie 
form  a  tenninal  cluster  at  the  extremity  «>■ 
twig  and  branch  of  the  tree.    The  stem 
spice  is  the  calyx,  and  the  bead  the  nt 
corolla  of  these  aromatic  flower  bnda.  Thi 
season  for  collection  in  the  Molnccaa  if 
cember ;  they  are  gathered  quickly  and  %m 
ly,  and  speedily  dried  In  the  ahade  bcfon 
have  an  opportohity  to  exhale  the      ti 
their  aroma. — ^When  the  Portngoesc 
iards  first  visited  the  Molnccaa,  and  wi 
lan^s  ship,  the  Victi»ria,  took  on  boani 
in  1621,  the  first  cargo  of  spices  that  wfap 
to  Europe,  the  Molucca  islanda  were 
by  a  numerous,  enterprising,  and  mwmu 
population,  for  the  almost  exdosive  proi 
of  tlieir  great  staple.    Malacca  was  the  cfc 
porium  of  the  trade  in  cloves,  from  wl 
were  carrie<1  by  various  transit  a  to  e^       ■ 
the  then  civilized  world.    liarboM  i 
was  sold  by  the  producers  at  2  V< 
the  baliar  of  590  ibe.,  or  less  than  h. 
lb.,  and  was  worth  6  timea  this  ] 
lacca;  and  after  passing  throngfa  i 
the  Aleximdrians,  Venetiana,  and  o 
of  the  Mediterranean  p«)rts,  it  beeaiuc 
in  value,  until  it  attained  the  eno 
30  shillings  sterling  per  lb.  in  ] 
ing  to  De  Canto,  the  annual  qi        »/  , 
was  5,900,000  lbs.,  and  the  ave        aanoil  f|^ 
duction  of  each  tree  was  50  Iba.  m  *.Iuvea— u* 
Portuguese  ht'ld  the  spice  islanda  ior  ISytf^ 
restricting  the  culture,  and  preventiay  tfe t< 
exportation  of  the  article.     TThcn  the  IM* 
drove  the  Porfu?nc«e  t«ut  of  the  MiJncMi* 
1605,  they  established  the  cKive  cnitars  ia  g 
island  of  Amboyna,  where  it  had  henpiOTf 
introdaced  by  the  nativea  pcior  to  tht  1^*^ 
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c     o         Then  oomruenced  the  process 

%       I   of  eTery  dove  tree  that  grew 

Is  which  were  their  natural 

j£>        year  an  expedition  of  soldiers 

•crers  was  sent  to  Temate,  Tidor,  Mor- 

and  Batdiian,  to  cat  down  every 

nm  which  migratory  hirds  might  chance 

in  the  native  soil ;  and  every  native  was 

d  with  deatli  who  was  known  to  plant  a 

or  sell  one  ponnd  of  its  sj^ce  blossoms. 

forests  were  destroyed,  the  fertile 

3  wM  was  washed  away  by  tropic  rains 

d  op  by  a  tropic  sun ;  the  land  became 
I     i  the  neople,  who  had  lost  their  trade 

I  tence,  perished  of  starvation  at 

c  a»  BWY^s  in  tlie  clove  plantations  of  Am- 

Not  only  were  the  clove  trees  of  the 

Ml  destroyed,  bnt  also  a  large  portion  of 

;  of  Amboyna  was  annnally  bamed, 

w  enhance  the  value  of  what  remained 

la  of  the  sordid  and  foolish  monopo- 

Linrse  annnal  bnminffs  were  continned 

I  Tear  1824 ;  and  futhongh  the  clove 

u  in  the  Moluccas  has  been  neg- 

9  years,  an  uprooting  expedition 

f  '      s  the  desolate  islands,  in  conform- 

I  *  -mw  of  the  Dutch  East  Indies  still  in 

•1        clove  tree   in  Amboyna  fhlls  far 

mration  and  productiveness  when  com- 

the  tree  in  its  native  region.    In 

.t  does  not  begin  to  bear  spice  till  its 

■r,  and  its  duration  is  not  more  than  70 

It  is  grown  still  lees  advantageoosly  at 

oints  where  its  culture  has  been  intro- 

It  Benooolen  in  Sumatra,  in  the  Straits 

BBta,  at  Zanzibar,  in  the  French  islands 

Dion  (formerly  Bourbon)  and  Cayenne. 

mtroduced  in  Bencoolen  in  1798  by  Mr. 

ndin  Cayenne  in  1770  by  M.  Poivre.  The 

ties  mentioned  in  commerce  are  those  of 

na,  Bourbon,  and  Cayenne.    Tlie  clove 

r  has  defied  all  efforts,  skill,  and  care  to 

he  same  perfection  to  which  it  attains 

ve  soil.     It  requires  tropic' heat,  a 

declivity,  with  loose,  dry,  volcanic  soil, 
^Niuent  overshadowing  of  vapory  clonds ; 
rhich  circumstances  arc  only  found  com- 
1  the  Moluccas.  The  average  annual  pro- 
'  the  Dutch  monopoly  in  cloves  at  Am- 
and  some  of  the  neighboring  Banda  isl- 
as  for  several  years  past  been  compara- 

U,  and  much  inferior  to  the  product 
Auioccas  three  centuries  and  a  half  ago, 
native  rule  and  free  labor.  The  price 
in  the  Indian  markets  in  1857  was  $11 
the  picul,  or  133  lbs.,  for  picked  cloves, 
reduces  the  annual  revenue  from  this  once 
nt  monopoly  to  a  very  low  amount.  The 
n^t  be  produced  as  bountifully  and 
f  t8pepi)er;  and  will  be,  when  the  better 
jence  of  the  Dutch  of  the  present  day,  or 
iscr  people,  restores  the  culture  of  the 
»e  to  the  Moluccas. — In  the  year  ending 

1867,  the  United  States  imported  1,- 
1  ibt.  of  doves,  valued  at  $65,832.  The 
)f  cloves  imported  by  France  in  1856  waa 


$120,000.  England  imported  in  the  flnt  6 
months  of  1857,  207,671  lbs.,  and  in  the  nine 
period  of  1868,  1,424,261  lbs. 

0L0VI8,  the  founder  of  the  Frankish  mon- 
archy, bom  at  Tonmay  about  466,  died  in 
611.  On  the  death  of  his  father  Ohilderio  (481). 
Clevis,  being  bnt  16  years  old,  was  proclaimed 
king  by  the  Salian  tribe,  then  residing  within 
the  territory  of  his  native  town.  This  territory 
was  small,  and  the  Salian  warriors  were  few  m 
number ;  nevertheless,  within  80  years  CloTis 
had  seonred  for  himself  a  powerful  empire,  and 
for  his  companions  the  possession  of  a  fine 
country,  onoe  belonging  to  the  Roman  doiftin* 
ions.  On  his  accession,  Rome,  had  been  for  6 
years  in  the  hands  of  Odoaeer,  who  had  OTor> 
tamed  the  imperial  throne;  but  the  central 
parti  of  Oanl  was  still  governed  by  a  Roman 
officer,  named  Syagrius.  Olovis  marched  against 
him,  assisted  by  a  brother  king,  and  followed 
by  his  valiant  little  band.  The  Roman  was  easily 
conquered  in  the  yidnity  of  Soissons  (486),  and 
fled  to  the  Visigothic  court  at  Tonlonse;  bnt 
npon  the  menaces  of  Olovis  he  was  given  np,  and 
afterward  put  to  death.  The  whole  Belgio 
country,  the  cities  of  Soissons,  Rheims,  Tro^eo, 
Beanvais,  and  Amiens,  submitted  to  the  victor, 
who  rapidly  extended  his  dominion  fh>m  the 
Scheldt  to  tibe  Loire.  He  thns  became  one  of 
the  most  powerful  princes  in  Ganl,  and  waa 
courted  by  the  Oatholio  bishops  of  that  oonntiy, 
who  saw  in  him  the  fhtnre  supporter  of  their 
faith.  They  succeeded  in  giving  him  as  a  wife 
Olotilda,  the  only  OathoHc  princess  in  Gaol.  At 
first  she  found  him  reluctant  to  renoanoe  the 
worship  of  his  national  god,  and  it  is  narrated 
that  a  miracle  was  required  to  overcome  his 
resistance  to  Ohristianity.  The  Alemanni  had 
crossed  the  Rhine,  and  following  in  the  footsteps 
of  the  Franks,  intended  to  settle  in  the  rich 
plains  of  Gaul.  Olovis  hastened  to  repel  them, 
and  in  a  battle  near  Tolbiac  (496)  they  were  al- 
ready raising  the  shout  of  victory,  when  Olovia 
in  despair  thought  of  the  God  of  his  wife,  and 
throwing  himself  on  his  knees,  exclaimed :  **God 
of  Olotilda,  give  me  assistance  in  this  hour  of  ne- 
cessity, and  I  confess  thy  name.^'  The  course  of 
victory  was  immediately  tumed ;  the  Alemanni 
fled,  while  the  flower  of  their  forces  and  their 
king  were  kiUed.  Within  the  same  year,  Olo- 
vis, true  to  his  vow,  was  baptized  at  Rheims  by 
Bishop  Remy,  and  with  him  8,000  of  his  com- 
panions. In  a  short  time,  this  example  was 
followed  by  the  greater  part  of  the  nation. 
Henceforth  Olovis  became  popular  among  the 
Oatholics  in  Gaul,  all  the  bishops  of  that  com* 
munion,  impelled  by  their  opposition  to  the 
Arians,  representing  him  as  the  deliverer  of  the 
faithful.  Yielding  to  the  entreaties  of  his 
queen  Olotilda,  Olovis  entered  Burgundy  at  the 
head  of  his  troops,  conquered  Gundebdd  near 
Langres,  took  possession  of  several  important 
cities,  but  finally  contented  himself  with  laying 
a  tribute  on  the  Burpmdian  kingdom,  ii  607| 
having  summoned  his  warriors  to  the  banks  of 
the  Loire,  he  thus  addressed  them:  **I  am  dls* 
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pletsed  with  tlio!>6  Arians  poseeasing  that  heauti- 
fal  oonntry  of  Aquitania ;  let  us  go  there  and 
take  it  at  once,  for  the  land  is  very  good."  He 
then  crossed  the  Loire  and  fell  upon  the  Gotbio 
arm  J  not  far  from  Poitiers.  The  Visigotlis  were 
ronted,  and  their  king  Alaric  was  slain  by  GIo- 
Tis.  The  greater  part  of  Aquitania  submitted  to 
the  Catholic  conqueror.  Thcodoric,  the  king  of 
the  Ostro^ths,  however,  succeeded  in  retainloff 
Septimania.  Clovis  was  then  the  sovereign  of 
the  whole  country  from  the  lower  Hliine  to  the 
Pyr6n^  bounded  K  by  the  Vosgon  and  the 
Oevennes,  with  the  exception  of  several  small 
districts  in  the  north  still  belonging  to  Frankish 
princes  of  his  own  family,  some  of  whom  had 
even  assisted  him  in  his  wars.  But  he  resolved 
to  get  rid  of  all  these  petty  rivals.  In  the  eze- 
ouuon  of  this  purpose,  he  rcrsorted  to  the  ^ost 
revolting  devices  which  treachery  and  cn^tv 
could  suggest,  and  was  soun  the  only  monarch 
of  his  race.  He  did  not  long  enjoy  that  honor ; 
he  died  when  only  45  years  old.  He  left  4 
sons,  between  whom  he  had  himself  divided  his 
empire.  Theodoric,  the  eldest,  bom  to  him  by 
a  nrst  wife  or  mistress,  probably  of  German 
doBcent^obtoined  the  eastern  country  bounded 
by  the  Khine  and  the  Meuse,  with  the  western 
jmrt  of  Germany  and  some  provinces  in  Aqui- 
tania; Ghildobert,  Chlodomir,  and  Clotaire,  sons 
of  Clotilda,  were  kings  at  Paris,  Orleans,  and 
Soissons,  the  last  finally  uniting  under  his 
power  the  dominions  of  his  brothers. — Two 
other  Merovingian  princes  of  the  some  name, 
Clovis  n.  and  Clovis  III.,  lived  in  the  7th 
century ;  but  they  were  more  tools  in  the  hands 
of  powerful  mayors  of  the  palace,  and  belong 
to  that  succession  of  Frankish  kings  known  as 
the  roUfaineants. 

CLO  wES,  JoiiN,  an  EnglLsli  clergyman,  bom 
at  Manchester  in  1T43,  died  in  1831.  lie  was  a  fel- 
low of  Trinity  college,  Cambridge,  and  in  1769 
was  made  rector  of  St.  John^s  church,  Manches- 
ter. Having  become  in  1773  a  disciple  of  Swcden- 
borg.  he  was  thenceforward  earnest  in  promoting 
the  aoctrines  and  teachings  of  that  remarkable 
man.  Yet,  although  he  openly  avowed  his  be- 
lief in  Swedenborg  and  his  tenet?,  he  continued 
to  hold  his  rector^ip  under  the  church  of  Eng- 
land as  long  as  he  lived.  He  is  the  author  of 
many  works,  mostly  translations  from  Sweden- 
borg, and  books  relating  to  the  religious  doc- 
trines of  that  teacher. — Wiluam,  an  English 
Jrinter,  bom  at  Chichester,  Jan.  1,  1779,  died 
an.  26,  1847.  He  was  first  apprenticed  to  a 
printer  in  Chichester,  and  in  1802  went  to 
London,  where,  after  having  worked  as  a  com- 
positor in  a  printing  establishment  on  Tower 
nill  for  some  time,  he  commenced  business  on 
his  own  account  in  1808.  By  his  diligence  and 
energy,  his  punctuality  and  obliging  disposition, 
he  obtained  the  highest  success  as  a  printer, 
and  before  his  death  was  the  head  of  the  largest 
printing  establishment  in  the  world,  containing 
24  steam  presses,  28  hand  prewes,  and  giving 
employment  to  600  persona.  For  14  years  he 
Was  the  printer  of  the  well-known  **  Penny 
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Magazine**  and  "Pmny  CyBlofdla>**  and  «■ 

an  important  agent  in  the  crealioa  oC  a  c^ 
literature  in  England. 

CLOYNE.  a  market  town  of  I         .  U 
8.  £.  of  Cork;  pop.  in  1861, 1,711.    a 
was  built  and  a  bishoprle  ereeted  bsn  m 
Colman  in  the  6th  centnry.    la  1714  tk 
brated  Berkel^  was  made  iHsbop  of  C 

CLUB,  a  word  of  Bazoo  deriTatka. 
ing  a  society  of  persooi  united  fiir  j 
mon  purpose,  as  for  political,  sodal,  sc 
tistic,  or  literary  enda,  or  for  parpostew  ^ 
tion.    Clubs  d^er  from  mere  i  ■ 

liaving  some  social  bond,  sndi        » 
meeting,  where  the  membcn  i 

footing  of  equality.    The  modem  j 
differs  conMderably  fkxHn  those  of  tww  c 
since,  which  last  better  answer  Jol       y  > « 
nition  of  ^  an  assembly  of  good       r 
ing  under  certain  cooditioBa.**    inacu  i 
Jonson's  dub  at  the  **  Devil  Tarem.**    i 
cal  clubs  came  into  existence  at  a  later  sm 
The  King's  Ilead  dnb  was  a  fSuaoos  e 
sodety  of  Charies  II.*s  days.    Claba  bee 
merons  in  England  aboot  the  b  ■ 

century.    The  Brothers*  dnb,  o.  ~a 
broke,  Harky,  and  Swift  were  i 
Hanoverian  dub,  the  Beeftteak  < 
over  by  Peg  Woffington  the  i 
Eit-kat  dub,  flourished  in  th» 
was   established  the   second  B 
which  still  exists,  and  which  baa  < 
among  ita  members  the  nu      < 
men.     The  literary  dnb  \        < 
1764  by  Samud  John-^  Bu«« 
Reyndds,  Goldsmith.      rke,  aiiu  %       n.  m 
still  in  flourishing  e:      ;nee.    Tb^  • 
Friends  of  the  Peopw  «  bl       a 

don  in  1798,  for  pditi*      j      M»       W 
Grey.    From  England  tu«  do  's 

cd  dubs'"  spread  to  similar  vi|      mJ 
France  and  other  countries.     Th«j  v 
hibited  in  Germ(my  by  a  law  of  the 
1793.    In  France  they  were  the  fo( 
revolution.    Tlie  first  French  sodet> 
the  name  of  dub  was  the  elmbpolUtf^ 
lished  at  Paris  in  1788 ;  a  second  was 
in  1 785  under  tbe  name  of  the  e      it . 
d€»  Americaim;  and  afterward 
of  club  was  adopted  bT  most  pd 
Tlie  most  celebrated  if  tbe  ■«- 

periiid  were  the  duW  iMm, 

Bretofu^  Cordelien^  at  sd  of  i 

Marat,  Ilebert,  and  Cam 
de  Montrouge^  of  which  Uiymmms  c 
dos,  Latouche,  Sillery,  and  otbeta  n 
hers ;  and  the  eluh  dm  tnrapm^       i 
terre  and  Henriot  were  lei 
revolution  of  1848  brought  iuwu «  * 

dubs;  such  were  the  elwb  Bimmwm. 
de  la  UStolution^  &c.    The  i     ( 
London^  as  well  those  m  f  i 

those  claiming  no  such  disiui      n. 
tie  ckie  than  private  hotels  for  d 
members,    llie  large  di  &f 

the  piindpal,  with  the  t 
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9tcb  is  limited,  are:  the  Army  and 
inb,  1,460  members;   United  Service, 
Fonior  United  Service,  1,600 ;  AtheniB- 
10 :  Reform,  1,400;  Conservative,  1,600; 
1      0;  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  1,170; 
,  1,000;  Carlton,  800,  exclusive  of 
members  of  parliament ;  Travellers', 
aite*8,  660;  Brooks's,  676.    The  small- 
inoe  fee  is  paid  bj  Brooks's,  £9  9«.,  with 
isl  snbscription  of  £11  11«. ;  the  great- 
lit^  by  the  Union,  with  an  annual  fee 
All  these  clubs  own  the  handsome 
9  in  which  they  meet    The  principal 
New  York  are  the  Union,  the  Century. 
New  York  club.    One  of  the  oldest  of 
oiations  in  America  is  the  Wbtar  club, 
uelphia. 

1-FOOT,  a  deformity  arising  from  rigid- 
oontraction  of  the  muscles  of  the  leff, 

I  tbe  individual  walks,  with  one  or  both 
the  toes,  on  the  external  or  internal 

if  the  foot,  or  in  some  rare  forms  on  the 
the  top  of  the  foot.  This  deformity, 
nay  be  congenital  or  accidental,  was 
to  Hippocrates ;  Celsus  gave  the  names 
talffus,  which  are  stiD  used,  to  two 
eties;  but  the  true  anatomical  his- 
ura  affection  may  be  dated  from  1808, 
oaipa  published  his  memoir  on  the  sub- 
Q  the  simplest  form,  called  talipe$  equU 
beel  is  so  raised  that  the  person  walks 
mil  of  the  foot ;  this  may  vary  from  an 

II  of  an  inch  or  two  to  a  perfect  continu- 
the  axis  of  the  leg  with  that  of  the 

J  y  be  complicated  with  distortion  in- 
^  uatward,  and,  in  old  cases,  with  per- 
flexion  of  the  leg  on  the  thigh  from  con- 

of  the  hamstring  muscles.  In  talipes 
hich  is  the  most  common,  the  distortion 

complex ;  the  heel  is  raised,  the  inner 
'  the  foot  is  drawn  upward,  and  the 
t)ot  is  twisted  inward,  so  that  the  per- 
on  the  outer  edge,  and,  in  extreme 
1  the  top  of  the  foot  and  the  outer 
In  this  form  the  limb  is  small,  the  mus- 
the  calf  feebly  developed ;  the  toes  nr- 
rertically,  the  great  too  uppermost ;  the 
be  foot  very  concave,  and  the  back  very 

the  external  ankle  turned  backward, 

f  near  the  ground,  the  internal  high  up 

reaching  the  heel  bone ;  a  callus  on  the 

which  corresponds    to  the    sole. 

.J    difficult  and  fatiguing,   and  the 

r  position  insecure ;  when  existing  in 

)S)  the  feet  must  be  constantly  crossed 
ca  other  in  walking ;  from  the  inward 

of  the  limb  the  knee  is  turned  out- 
bich  increases  the  difficulty  of  standing 
king  firmly.  The  joints  are  generally 
\  the  tendo  Achillis  tense,  shortened, 
led  inward  with  the  heel.   In  new-born 

the  foot  can  bo  brouglit  into  the  natu- 

uon,  and  in  them  varm  is  almost  always 

>d  with  some  degree  of  the  first  variety ; 

the  two  are  usually  combined,  giving  a 

)er  of  intermediate  forms.  Intalipei 


fMi^priM,  tbe  characters  are  the  opposite  of  1 
the  outer  edge  of  the  foot  is  raised  up,  and  the 
person  walks  on  the  inner  ankle  and  metatarsal 
bone  of  the  great  toe ;  the  foot  is  stroo^y  tamed 
outward,  as  is  the  heel ;  the  internal  border  is 
convex  and  the  external  concave ;  in  this  variety 
walking  and  standing  are  still  more  difficolt  and 
fatiguing.  An  extreme  degree  of  locvnu  has 
been  described  by  Duval,  in  which  the  dorsum 
or  back  of  the  foot  toudies  the  ground ;  in  its 
first  stage  the  foot  rests  on  the  dorsal  surfooe  ^ 
the  great  toe,  the  other  toes  being  rolled  in* 
ward  toward  the  sole ;  in  the  second,  the  devi- 
ation begms  fhrther  back,  and  the  metatarsasis 
bent  at  a  right  angle  towturd  tbe  sole;  and  in 
the  worst  form  the  whole  anterior  part  of  tbe 
foot  is  turned  back,  the  dorsum  resting  on  tbe 
ground  and  the  sole  turned  upward.  This  is 
usually  con^nital,  and  accompanied  by  defbrm- 
ity  and  stiffness  in  the  other  Joints  of  Ibe 
limbs,  and  depends  on  contraction  of  the  fiezors 
of  the  toes  and  the  muscles  of  the  calf.  A  fifth 
form  is  described,  in  which  the  toes  are  turned 
upward,  the  dorsum  of  the  foot  approaching  the 
anterior  surface  of  the  leg,  and  Ibe  person  wsJk- 
ing  on  the  heel.  Club-root  consists  essentially 
in  a  contraction,  rigidity,  and  atrophy  of  the 
muscles  of  the  calf,  the  deformity  talnng  place 
in  whichever  direction  the  musculBr  e^uilibriom 
is  the  most  easily  disturbed ;  the  principal  ex- 
citing causes  are  such  as  interfere  with  the  in* 
nervation  and  nutrition  of  the  muscles,  such  as 
confinement  during  long  sickness,  injuries  of  the 
spine  and  nerves  of  the  lower  extremity,  disose 
of  the  limbs  from  any  cause,  rheumatic  and  other 
inflammations  of  the  muscles  of  the  calf.  Va- 
rious causes  have  been  assigned  for  congenital 
club-foot,  such  as  vicious  positions  of  the  fcstus, 
and  mental  and  phpical  affections  of  the  ma- 
ternal system,  such  as  are  generally  supposed  to 
cause  arrests  of  development.  Convulsive  dis- 
eases in  infancy  often  cause  permanent  con- 
traction of  the  muscles  and  consequent  club- 
foot ;  when  the  fashion  of  wearing  high-heeled 
shoes  prevails,  it  is  very  common  to  find  a  com- 
mencing elevation  of  the  heel  from  contraction 
of  the  muscles  connecting  with  the  tendo  Achil- 
lis, which  might  end  in  club-foot  were  fiiah- 
ions  of  sufficientiy  long  duration  to  induce  a 
permanent  shortening  of  the  muscles.  Before 
the  time  of  Scarpa  it  was  supposed  tffat  tiiere 
was  in  club-foot  a  dislocation  of  the  bones  of 
the  tarsus  and  metatarsus ;  he  maintained  that 
there  was  rather  a  torsion  of  the  scaphoid^  cu- 
boid, and  OS  calcis,  which  would  carry  with  them 
in  the  same  direction  the  rest  of  the  foot  Tbe 
deformity  may  depend  on  an  abnormal  confor- 
mation of  the  astragalus  and  cuboid  bones,  with 
deviation  of  the  anterior  bones,  this  being  es- 
pecially the  case  in  congenital  club-foot ;  and 
in  some  rare  forms  there  may  be  dislocation  of 
the  astragalus,  though  in  most  cases  this  bone 
preserves  its  normal  relations  to  the  tibio-tarasl 
articulation.  In  varui^  the  scaphoid  and  cuboid 
and  heel  bones  are  rotated  outward,  and  the 
ligaments  which  bind  the  last  two  are  general^ 
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relized ;  in  congenital  cases  all  the  bones  are 
■mall,  and  the  muscles  wasted,  and  the  limb  is 
cold  and  feeble,  indicating  imperfect  nutritioa 
and  innervation ;  the  tibialis  anticus  and  pos- 
ticus, the  flexors  of  the  toes,  and  the  muscles  of 
the  calf,  being  stronger  than  the  peroneal  mos- 
des,  increase  the  torsion  as  age  advances,  and 
the  tense  tendo  Achillis  draws  the  tuberosity  of 
the  OS calcis  obliquely  upward.  In  talipe$equinu$ 
the  a'^tragalus  is  more  or  less  dislocated  for- 
ward, and  may  be  felt  under  tlie  skin  at  the  top 
of  the  instep ;  when  the  foot  is  rolled  bockwaro, 
the  bones  of  the  tarsus  are  more  or  less  seinrat- 
ed  on  their  dorsal  surface,  and  the  joints  below 
are  proportionally  approximated;  the  dorsal 
ligaments  are  tliin  and  elongated,  while  those 
of  the  sole  are  shortened  and  thickened.  In 
valgus^  the  deviations  of  tlio  tarsal  bones  are 
the  oppositesof  those  in  rariu. — In  children  the 
prognosis  is  more  favorable  than  in  adults,  on 
account  of  the  flexibility  of  the  muscles  and  the 
suppleness  of  the  Joints.  Until  the  latter  part 
of  the  last  century  the  only  means  employed  for 
the  treatment  of  club-foot  were  various  kinds 
of  bandages  and  api>aratas  for  extension ;  these 
were  inconvenient,  painful,  expensive,  requiring 
years  of  trial^  and  useless  except  in  the  simplest 
cases  and  in  early  childhood.  The  indications 
for  treating  club-foot  arc  fulfllled  by  the  division 
of  the  tendo  Achillis,  or  any  other  contracted 
tendtm  or  tense  fascia,  and  un  apparatus  for  ex- 
tending the  foot  at  right  angles  with  the  leg. 
The  tendo  Achillis  had  been  for  many  years  fre- 
quently divided  in  veterinary  i)ractice,  but  was 
not  interfered  with  in  man  for  the  cure  of 
club-foot  until  about  the  year  1782;  though  an 
acknowledged  operation  in  surgery,  it  was  not 
practised  in  France  until  1810,  when  DeliHich 
performed  it  with  indilTerent  success ;  it  hod  be- 
come almost  forgotten  when  Stromcyer  revived 
it  in  1831 ;  since  that  time  the  operation  has 
become  improved  and  simplifled,  and  tlio  appa- 
ratus for  extension  rendered  efficient  by  Duval, 
Bouvicr,  Guerin,  Koux,  and  the  best  surgeons 
of  Europe  and  Ainoricn.  Tenotomy,  as  the 
operation  is  called,  has  been  porfi>rnicd  at  all 
ages,  from  a  few  weck^  tooU  year^  and  has  been 
applied  not  only  to  the  tendo  Achillis,  but  to  the 
flexors  of  the  toes,  the  plantar  fascia,  and  any  of 
tlie  tendons  surrounding  the  ankle  joint  which 
seem  to  aid  in  producing  the  deformity.  The 
oi>eration  is  so  bimnlc,  so  free  from  pain,  so 
easily  i)er formed,  so  little  liable  to  unfavorable 
consequences,  and  generally  so  speedily  effica- 
cious, that  it  seems  unpardonable,  unless  in  a 
few  exceptional  case^  fur  a  surgeon  to  submit 
his  patient  to  the  plaster  moulds,  starched  band- 
ageSf  and  other  immovable  apparatus  of  the  old 
method.  The  divided  tendon  heals  by  a  cidlus, 
which,  when  recent,  may  be  extenjled  to  any 
desired  length ;  the  wasted  antjigonist  muscles, 
being  relieved  from  tension,  gradually  recover 
their  power.  At  first  the  knife  was  passed 
under  the  tendon,  piercing  the  skin  largely  on 
both  sides  of  the  limb,  and  extension  was  not 
applied  until  the  5th  week,  when  the  divided 


ends  had  oontractad  adhcsiniiA  and  kiicDtd  ib 
chance  of  a  favorahle  resolL  Strainejcr  m- 
proved  upon  this  by  making  a  »ap€  poacun 
of  small  size,  and  by  patting  on  Km  apptn:* 
in  the  coarse  of  the  2d  week.  The  teouCafat  a 
generally  blunt  pointed,  the  skin  being  pami 
byalancet;  itisintrodooedoo theinacriidttf 
the  limb,  ^nd  is  made  to  cat  the  tendoo,  pf«ao» 
ly  put  upon  the  stretch,  from  before  backwi, 
or  toward  tlie  skin,  without  woonding  ibt  ki- 
ter;  this  subcntaneons  operatioa  is  MiaSas 
bloodless,  and,  from  the  exdosion  of  idr  mniW 
wound,  not  liable  to  be  followed  by  icflana 
tion;  extension  shonld  be  applied  aa  sooa  m  it 
can  be  done,  witlunit  caiving  too  mnch  pain, 

CLUE  OF  ▲  Sail  is  either  one  of  the  kkw« 
comers  of  a  square  sail,  but  ooljr  the  afUr  eonn 
of  a  fore  and  aft  sul,  the  forward  ooratf  bsof 
called  the  tack.  The  cloee  of  a  eqoare  m3  m 
hauled  down  by  ropei  called  ibeeti^  the  oobm 
having  a  double  set  of  ropes  caDed  tt^  mi 
^eets.  The  dues  are  baaled  ap  by  mem  d 
clue  lines  or  clue  gameta,  which  d^oe&d  fnm 
the  centre  of  the  yarda. 

CLUNY,  a  town  in  France,  departacat  d 
Sa6ne-et-Loire,  on  the  little  rirer  (irAoe,  ia  a 
valley  between  2  monntainA,  and  800  m.  S.£ 
of  Paris ;  pop.  4,411-  ^ntil  the  fboadiBf  «f  i 
Benedictine  order  of  monks  there,  kiM«a  ii 
history  as  the  monks  of  Clnny,  the  town  «■ 
a  mere  village.  Before  tlie  revulatioo  thi  i^ 
bey  of  thb  order  had  600  religiooi  hooM^^ 
pendent  upon  it,  and  ez\joycd  a  revenoc  of  M- 
OoO  a  year.  Tlie  monastery  was  plandered  If 
the  Huguenots  8  timea,  and  the  libiary,  vUa 
was  one  of  the  best  in  France,  was  flaaXly  4^ 
stroyed  or  scattered  in  the  rerolution,  an4  Hi 
monastery  itself  appropriated  to  other  oml 
mostly  educational.  Tlio  abbey  charch,  oc<« 
the  finest  monuments  of  the  middle  a^  va 
completely  destroyed.  Tlie  cloisters  now  foni 
a  s«)rt  of  nublio  aquare,  and  a  fragment  d  Af 
abbot*s  {lalaco  is  u^  as  a  private  dveOia^ 

CLUSIUM,  an  ancient  city  uf  £traria,«i 
one  of  the  13  that  composed  the  EtmaciB  o^ 
federacy,  was  situated  on  tlio  right  hank  cf  ihi 
river  Clanis,  about  100  m._from  IiU>me.    It  ii  ■!! 
to  have  been  built  by  the  Umbriaas  at  a  ««7 
ancient  ]>eriod,  and  is  mentioned  by  MrgilnflM 
uf  the  cities  that  sided  with  .Aneaa.  lu  t«tpiri 
name  was  Camars,  but  when  the  Toscim  d^ 
taine<I  {Hisseii^iun  of  it  they  changed  it  to  Gana^ 
The  little  state  of  which  it  waa  the  eaaiulMr 
tained  the  zenith  of  its  power  ondcr  tLt  fldh 
brated  Porsena,  who  espoused  the  caive  flf  At 
Tarcpiins  and  waged  a  long  war  a^nst  Roma  U 
SOI  B.  C.  it  was  besieged  by  the  Gaols,  ind  ^ 
in  295.    In  the  2d  Punic  war  the  Clnsiaas  t«k 
part  against  Ilannibal,  and  in  the  wan  of  Mai* 
and  Sylla  they  espoused  tlie  caofe  of  the  ^Btm^ 
Under  the  empire,  Clu^ium  gradnaSy  dviaW 
into  a  small  municipal  town,  and  at  Ice^  di^ 
appeared  from  liisti>ry.   A  viDage  caDed  CVi^ 
containing  about  1,700  inhabitants^  nowoecq^ 
in  part  the  site  of  tliis  ancient  diy.  Omd 
the  most  interesting  ol^ecta  in  the  ^iamxjd 
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IB  the  ftmoivi  labyrinthine  sepnlohre  of 

ft. 

Sins,  or  EcLUss,  Chables  db  l\  a  French 
bom  at  Arras,  Feb.  18,  1526,  died  in 
1,  April  4, 1600.  Ho  studied  under  Ron- 
raveUed  in  different  parts  of  Europe,  and 
tUing  at  Antwerp,  began  to  publish  his 
itl  researches.  The  emperor  Maximilian 
dinted  him  director  of  the  botanical  gar- 
Vienna.  In  1593  he  was  called  to  oc- 
le  chair  of  botany  at  Leyden. 
VERIUS,  or  Cluvier,  Phiupp,  a  Ger- 
omrapher,  born  at  Dantzic  in  1580.  died 
in  1623.    Sent  to  the  latter  city  to 

r^he  was  confirmed  by  Scaliger,  whose 
» jie  attended,  in  his  taste  for  geography. 
ler  withdrawing  his  sunport  from  him,  he 
B  years  as  a  soldier  in  Uungiiry  and  Bohe- 
d  was  afterward  imprisoned  in  the  latter 
r  for  translating  into  Latin  a  paper  which 
noxious  to  tbe  government.  After  his 
which  soon  followed,  his  mother  secretly 
1  him  with  money,  and  he  set  out  upon 
raphical  tour,  visiting  England,  where 
ded  some  time,  and  travelling  through 
<L  France,   Germany,  and  Italy.      At 

he  made  the  acquaintance  of  Drs.  Hol- 
m1  Prideaux ;  and  upon  returning  from 
b  to  Italy,  Dr.  Prideaux,  who  appears  to 
(teemed  him  highly,  procured  him  offers 

>tlon.    But  he  preferred  returning  to 

where  the  university  gave  him  an  an- 
d  to  assist  him  in  his  lavorite  pnrsuits. 
»M9  works  upon  ancient  geography,  espe- 
f  Italy,  Sicily,  and  Sardinia,  of  Germany, 
the  Low  Countries,  and  was  also  noted 
linguist ic  attainments. 
D^  the  most  important  river  of  Scot- 
ses  in  the  southern  part  of  Lanarkshire, 
the  northern  declivities  of  the  chain  of 
hich  may  bo  regarded  as  a  part  of  the 
to,  dividing  Lanarkshire,  Peeblesshire, 
shire,  and  Roxburghshire  from  Dumfries- 
It  runs  principally  in  a  north-westerly 
in,  passes  tli rough  Lanark,  Hamilton, 
m^  Rutherglen,  Glasgow  (which  is  the 
f  ship  navigation,  and  the  most  important 
rcial  town  of  Scotland),  and  Renfrew ; 
La  into  the  groat  estuury  formed  by  the 
rence  of  its  own  waters  with  those  .of 
ong,  coming  down  from  the  northward, 
as  the  frith  of  Clyde.  This  large  river- 
or  arm  of  the  sea,  flows  southward,  be- 
;he  isles  of  Bute  and  Arran,  which  divide 
le  west  from  Loch  Fyne  and  Kilbrannan 

and  the  shores  of  Renfrewshire  and 
re;  off  the  latter  of  which  it  enters  the 
jea,  between  the  mull  of  Cantire  and 
Im  point,  in  Wigtonshire,  nearly  opposite 
lor  iK)int,  the  extreme  north-eastern  pro- 
7  of  Ireland.  Its  total  length,  to  the  S. 
»f  Bute  island,  in  about  115  miles.  The 
of  the  Clyde  is  one  of  the  most  interesting 
3  richest  in  old  historic  and  legendary  lore, 
as  in  agricultural  and  commercial  wealth, 
he  beautiful  voles  of  Scotland.    Its  roag^ 


nificent  finlls  of  Oorra  lann  and  Stonebyres  hare 
been  described  by  the  most  eloquent  pens  of  the 
land,  and  its  banks  are  the  scene  of  one  of  the  best 
of  Walter  Scotf  s  romances,  the  fine  tale  of  ^H31d 
Mortality.''  The  valley  of  the  Clvde  is  famooB 
for  a  peculiar  race  of  strong  black  cart  horseii 
known  as  the  Clydesdale  breed.  Commercially, 
the  embouehure  of  the  Clyde  monopolizes  all  the 
American,  West  Indian,  and  South  American 
trade,  beside  attracting  to  itself  a  large  portion  of 
the  Indian  and  Australian  business.  This  is  the 
more  remarkable,  since  the  Clyde  ii^  for  the  meet 
part  as  a  navigable  river,  an  artificial  streaoL 
formerly  a  sludlow,  torrent-like,  sandbank-ea- 
cnmbered  river,  it  has  been  by  scientific  appli* 
cations  converted  into  a  fine,  uninterrupted, 
easily  navigated  avenue  for  shins  of  large  bur- 
den deeply  laden,  up  to  the  splendid  wharves 
of  the  great  city  which  has  grown  up  on  its 
banks,  the  child  of  the  wealth  brought  to  her 
by  its  waters.  The  Forth  and  Clyde  canal, 
which  enters  the  latter  river  a  little  way  below 
Kilpatrick,  some  10  m.  lower  down  the  river 
than  Glasgow,  connects  it  with  Borrowstonn- 
ness,  on  the  Forth,  about  80  m.  above  the 
principal  eastern  seaport  of  LeiUi,  and  affords 
a  perfect  communication  between  the  eastern 
and  western  coasts.  It  was  commenced  in  1777, 
and  completed  in  1790.  Its  total  length  is  80 
m. ;  its  greatest  elevation,  at  its  summit  level, 
is  156  feet,  which  it  reaches  in  10^  m.  by  means 
of  20  locks,  while  on  its  descent  to  the  western 
tide  water,  which  it  reaches  at  Bowling  bay,  it 
has  19  locks.  When  fhll,  it  can  carry  vess!^ 
drawing  8  feet  of  water,  and  its  locks  have  a 
length  of  74  feet  by  a  width  of  20.  It  was  tbe 
earliest  considerable  Scottish  work  of  the  kind, 
and  continues  to  this  day  to  be  one  of  the  most 
important,  being  the  great  connecting  channel 
for  the  trade  of  the  eastern  and  western  coasts 
of  the  kingdom.  There  is  also  a  branch  to  this 
canal  of  2}  m.  in  length,  terminating  directly 
in  Glasgow,  to  which  city  it  is  of  advantage. 

CLYMER,  Geoboe,  one  of  the  signers  of  the 
declaration  of  independence,  bom  in  Philadel- 
phia in  1739,  died  at  the  residence  of  hb  son  in 
Morrisville,  Bucks  county.  Pa.,  July  28,  1818. 
His  father,  a  respectable  emigrant  from  Bris- 
tol, England,  settled  in  Philadelphia,  and  left 
him  an  orphan  at  the  age  of  7  years.  William 
Coleman,  his  maternal  uncle,  bestowed  on  him 
a  good  education,  and  eventually  left  him  the 
bulk  of  his  fortune.  On  leaving  school,  he 
went  into  his  nucleus  counting  house,  but  he 
spent  much  of  his  leisure  in  study.  In  1785 
he  married  Miss  Elizabeth  Meredith,  and  Join- 
ed the  commercial  house  of  his  father-in-law. 
His  first  appearance  in  political  affairs  was  as 
a  speaker  at  the  *^tea  meeting^'  held  by  the 
citizens  of  Philadelphia,  Oct.  16,  1773.  Here 
his  opposition  was  so  spirited  that  he  was  ap- 
pointed chainnan  of  the  committee  which  re- 
quested the  tea  agents  to  resign.  For  the  next 
20  years  Clymer  was  a  prominent  man.  He 
was  member  of  most  of  tbe  preliminary  com- 
mittees, and  of  the  council  of  safety.    He  also 
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took  command  of  a  oompanj  under  Qen,  Cad* 
wallader,  bat  did  little  military  duty,  his  sor- 
▼ices  being  more  valuable  in  a  civil  capacity. 
On  July  29,  1776,  he  was  appointed,  jointly 
with  Michael  Ilillegas,  to  the  care  of  the  public 
treasury,  and  in  this  position  proved  the  sincer- 
ity of  his  belief  in  the  future  by  converting  all  his 
specie  into  continental  currency,  beside  subscrib- 
ing liberally  to  the  loan.  July  20, 1776,  Cly  mer, 
Dr.  Rush,  Wilson,  Ross,  and  Tavlor  were  appoint- 
ed to  succeed  those  members  of  the  Pennsylvania 
delegation  to  congress  who  had  declined  to  sub- 
scribe the  declaration  of  independence.  The 
new  members  appended  their  signatures.  Civ- 
mer^s  being  the  38th  name  after  John  Hancock^ 
In  Sept.  of  the  same  year  he  was  sent  with 
Stockton  to  Ticonderoga,  to  confer  with  Wash- 
ington on  future  action  and  on  the  affairs  of  the 
army.  When  in  Dec.  the  congress  retired  to 
Baltimore,  Clymer  was  one  of  the  conunission- 
ers  left  in  Pliiladelphia  to  guard  the  public  in- 
terests. Next  year  ho  was  again  returned  to 
congress,  was  again  sent  to  confer  with  Wash- 
ington, and  having  removed  his  family  to  Ches- 
ter county,  hwl  his  home  phmdered  by  the  Brit- 
ish after  the  defeat  of  Brandywine.  In  Dec. 
1777,  Clymer,  Col.  Samuel  Washington,  and  Ga- 
briel Jones  were  sent  as  commissioners  to  treat 
with  the  hostile  Indians  at  Fort  Pitt,  but  failing 
in  their  negotiations  returned  alter  4  months  ab- 
sence, and  recommended  compulsory  measures. 
In  1780  he  was  a  8d  time  elected  to  congress, 
and  in  Nov.  of  the  same  year  was  deputed,  with 
John  Nixon,  to  organize  Uie  bank  of  North 
America,  and  in  1782  was  associated  witli  Rut- 
ledge  in  his  mission  to  the  southern  states.  At 
the  close  of  the  war  he  remove<l  to  Princeton, 
but  was  permitted  to  enjoy  only  a  short  retire- 
ment, bemg  in  1784  elected  a  member  of  the 
Pennsylvania  legislature,  against  the  '*  consti- 
tutionalists,** or  party  who  supported  the  old 
constitution.  lie  did  good  service  in  tlie  state 
legislature  by  modifying  the  cruelty  of  the  crim- 
inal code,  lie  was'opposed  to  the  death  pen- 
alty excepting  for  murder  in  the  first  degree, 
and  was  in  favor  of  substituting  solitary  con- 
finement with  hard  labor,  for  the  employment 
of  criminals  in  public  g:mgs.  Beside  other  in- 
stitutions indebted  to  Iiiin,  were  the  Pennsyl- 
vania agricultural  society,  of  which  he  was 
vice-president ;  the  academy  of  fine  arts,  and  the 
Pennsylvania  bank,  of  Inith  which  he  was  pres- 
ident, lie  was  a  member  of  the  convention 
that  framed  the  federal  constitution,  and  in 
Nov.  1788,  was  elected  a  member  of  tlie  first 
congress  under  that  instrument.  In  1790  ho 
declined  a  reOlection,  and  in  the  succeeding  year 
was  appointed  collector  of  the  excise  duty  on 
spirits,  the  collection  of  which  in  Pennsylvania 
led  to  the  whiskey  riots.  Clymer  acted  firmly 
yet  temperately  in  the  troubles,  till  finding  the 
office  distasteful,  he  resigned  it,  and  was  appoint- 
ed, with  Messrs.  Pickens  and  Hawkins,  to  nego- 
tiate a  treaty  with  the  Cherokees  and  Creeks  in 
Georjjia.  This  being  completed,  June  29,  1796, 
he  withdrew  from  public  affairs.    In  person^ 


George  Clymer  was  of  media 
plexion,  with  a  atrongly  marked,  bat  i 
expression  of  coontenancei  in  litrraoDj  viih  hta 
character,  which  was  booeet,  frank,  and  nyi^ 
lican.  No  man  was  more  avene  than  be  tothi 
assumptions  of  aristocracy,  to  the  < 
honorablcs,  and  esqnirea,  who,  be  lal 

ed  more  in  the  United  Statea  than  in  any  < 

country  of  the  world.  lie  aeldoa  ipoka  k 
pnblic,  but  when  be  did  his  ideae  wereexpnnl 
m  language  keen,  pithy,  and  laoonie.  HMfim 
on  naturalization  were,  that  ibreigDcra  nislalt 
admitted  to  hold  property  after  a  eertua  iii* 
dence,  bat  that  a  longer  period  aboold  be  » 

Siired  before  permitUng  them  to  escraH  thi 
ective  franchise. 

CLYTEMNESTRA,  the  danghtcr  of  Tya^ 
rus,  king  of  Sparta,  and  Leda  the  mistRarf 
Jupiter,  who,  after  her  acdactioa  by  the  frf 
under  the  disguise  of  a  awan,  ia  falM  to  km 
laid  two  em ;  from  one  of  which  were  |irii1wri 
Pollux  and  Helen,  said  to  bo  the  diiMna  W 
Jupiter,  and  from  the  other  Cartor  and  Clj1c» 
nostra,  children  of  Tyndama.  GytenuMto 
was  given  in  marriage  by  her  fat^  to  Af^ 
memnon,  as  was  her  sister  Helen  to  Ifeotln^ 
thesonsof  Atrena,kingofKycen«;  thcfaniv 
of  whom  succeeded  his  own  father  on  hb  thm^ 
while  the  latter  succeeded  bia  father-in-lav  m 
that  of  Sparta.  Helen  was  abdoctcd  bj  IW^ 
and  Agamemnon  being  made  commander  of  ihi 
fleet  was  compelled,  in  order  to  obtain  a  iair  wU 
for  the  armaoa,  to  sacrifice  hia  danghtff  I^ 
genia.  Daring  his  absence,  Clytemnestra  mi 
in  adultery  witfi  .£gisthaa,  and  on  her  hosbaA 
return  iVom  the  capture  of  Troy  he  wasslaiilf 
her  in  a  bath,  as  waa  his  paramoor  Caatandr^B 
alleged  retribution  for  the  death  of  her  dufhlff 
Iphigenia.  Clytemnestra  and  iEgisthoi  w« 
afterward,  in  their  ium^  slun  by  Otmbsi^  M 
of  Agamemnon. 

CNIDUS,  or  Gsiora,  the  chief  city  oftbt  D» 
rian  hexapolis  in  Caria,  was  bailt  attheeitr» 
ity  of  the  peninsula  of  Triopiam,  partly  na  tki 
mainland  and  partly  on  an  island  conDsciadly 
a  causeway,  forming  8  harbora.  It  wm  kmt 
ed  by  a  Dorian  colony  from  Laoedcmoo,  balA 
extensive  commerce,  and  was  visited  bjtn^ 
ellers  from  all  the  Grecian  citiea»  atttaciadlf 
the  worship  of  Venua  Anhrodite  in  the  tsaiB 
which  contained  the  celebrated  Hatne  of  Mi 
goddess  by  Praxiteles.  There  were  also  twH* 
of  Apollo  and  Neptune.  It  was  off  Coidoi  M 
the  Athenian  Conon  defeated  with  tlie  Pnris 
fleet  that  of  the  SparUna  (394  B.  C.\  tfcos^ 
priving  them  of  the  command  over  the  aa 
CtesiaH,  Eudoxus,  and  Sostratas  were  natinirf 
this  city,  of  which  considerable  rains  «« Hi 
visible  near  Cape  Erio. 

CNOSSUS,  or  GNoeara,  mora  unilif 
CNoars  or  GNOsrs,  now  Kakro  TeikhQ,tht  o^ 
ital  of  Crete  in  the  time  of  Kinoa,  was  boib  A 
the  Ceeratus,  a  short  distance  from  the  DOrtM 
coast,  and  founded  by  Doriatt%  wbo  SBtm 
their  institnticms  over  the  island.  Hmiigi» 
tions  it  as  ahready  a  great  dty.  and  the  i^ 
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be  eelebrated  Cretan  king;  it  long 
1  its  preponderance,  until  it  was 
l^^  the  growing  importance  of  Cy- 
Gortyna.  It  was  renowned  in  mj- 
'  numerous  legends  of  Jnpiter,  born, 
nd  buried  in  its  yicinity,  of  Minos, 
be  minotaur,  and  the  labyrinth.  In 
\  it  became  a  colony  of  the  Romans. 
na,  the  sceptic  philosopher,  and  Gher- 
)  architect  of  the  temple  of  Diana  in 
rere  born  here. 

[  (Ger.  Eutsehe,  Fr.  eoehe,  probably 
Inngarian  Ebtse,  the  ancient  name  of 
I  the  county  of  Wieselburg,  in  which 
9re  made  in  the  16th  century),  a  cot- 
)eled  carriage,  and,  as  usnally  applied, 
those  employed  as  public  conveyan- 
le      rs.    The  vehicles  designated  by 

(^udy  altered  in  the  different  Eu- 
1^  from  the  original  Hungarian 
)  ueen  so  variously  constructed,  that 
nay  properly  be  treated  as  applicable 
ered  carriages,  including  those  used 
oads.  Mention  of  chariots  is  found 
st  ancient  records  of  the  human 

were  in  use  by  the  Pharaohs  of 
u.  xli.  48),  and  in  Solomon^s  time  were 
>  Syria  (1  Kings  x.  29 ;  2  Chron.  i.  16 
lU  appears  from  the  ancient  Egyp- 

ts  and  paintings,  the  construction 

lOts  embodied  the  same  principles 
Avdnd  in  the  modem  style  of  car- 
I  wheels  were  made  with  spokes  and 
«,  and  the  pole  was  crooked  near  the 
u  introduced  into  English  carriages 
the  commencement  of  the  present  cen- 
Irawing  of  one  with  4  wheels,  used  for 
arposes,  has  been  met  with,  and  others 
mbrella  cover,  the  rudiment  of  the 
vnng  of  more  moclern  vehicles.  The 
)  drawn  by  oxen,  and  were  apparently 
or  travelling  carriages  for  ladies  of 
me  times  the  king^s  chariot  was  also 
irotected.     From  the  sculptured  slabs 

similar  evidence  is  obtained  of  the 
liAges  by  the  Assyrians  and  contem- 
nations.  Layard  remarks  in  chap- 
his  "Discoveries  anibng  the  Kuins 
h  and  Babylon :"  **  The  Elaraitcs,  we 
these  bass-reliefs,  used  even  in  war, 
riots,  a  kind  of  cart  drawn  by  mules 
ting  of  a  flat  stage  raised  upon  lofty 
[lich  had  as  many  as  12  and  even  16 
'he  largest  of  these  cars  could  hold  6 
as,  and  were  adorned  with  a  fringed 
lered  cloth.  The  smallest,  it  would 
ntained  only  2,  the  warrior  and  the 
,  who  sat  on  a  kind  of  raised  seat. 
.  are  probably  alluded  to  by  the  pro- 
iel,  when  he  speaks  of  the  *  chariots, 
ad  wheels '  belonging  to  *  the  Babylo- 
all  the  Chaldeans,  Pekod,  and  Shoa, 
and  all  the  Assyrians,'  who  should 
^nst  Jerusalem  (Ezek.  xxiii.  23, 24).^' 
ins  made  use  of  several  forms  of  car- 
be  earpentum^  seen  on  antique  coins, 


was  a  2- wheeled  car  with  an  arched  covering. 
Covered  carriages  highly  ornamented  became 
appendages  of  Koman  pomp  and  magnificence ; 
bnt  under  the  feudal  system  they  were  banished 
on  account  of  their  tendency  to  render  the  peo- 
ple effeminate.  During  ^e  middle  aces  the 
only  riding  practised  was  on  horseback;  and 
when  near  the  dose  of  the  15th  century  car- 
riages began  again  to  appear,  they  were  esteem- 
ed proper  only  for  women  and  invalids.  The 
emperor  Frederic  III.,  it  is  stated,  came  to 
attend  the  council  in  1474^  at  Frankfort,  in  a 
close  carriage,  and  the  next  year  visited  the 
same  city  in  a  very  magnificent  covered  car- 
riage. In  the  16th  century  the  German  princes 
appear  to  have  vied  with  each  other  in  the  num- 
ber and  splendor  of  their  equipages.  At  the 
tournament  in  Ruppin  in  1509,  the  electress  of 
Brandenburg  appeared  in  a  carriage  gilt  all  over: 
there  were  12  other  coaches  there  omamentea 
with  crimson,  and  one  of  the  duchess  of  Heck* 
leuburg  hung  with  red  satin.  The  use  of  coach- 
es, thouffh  prohibited  to  the  feudal  nobility  and 
vassals  by  the  orders  and  admonitions  of  the 
great  lordB,became  popular  throushout  the  states, 
and  gradually  extended  to  all  tno  countries  of 
Europe.  The  want  of  carrmge  roads,  and  the 
narrowness  of  the  streets  of  many  of  tli6  citiesi 
were  no  doubt  serious  impediments  to  their  in- 
troduction. Even  as  late  as  the  16th  century- 
people  of  the  highest  rank  in  France  rode  onlj 
on  horseback,  sometimes  sitting  behind  their 
equerry  on  the  same  horse.  Tet  it  would  ap- 
pear from  an  ordinance  of  Philip  the  Fair  in 
1294,  forbidding  citizens'  wives  to  use  carriages 
(ears),  that  they  must  have  been  known  at  that 
early  time.  About  the  year  1650  there  were 
only  8  coaches  in  Paris.  In  1610  Henry  IV. 
was  assassinated  in  his  coach.  The  first  notice 
of  coaches  being  suspended  by  straps  is  of  that 
in  which  Louis  XIV.  made  his  public  entrance 
about  the  middle  of  the  17th  century.  Car- 
riages called  whirlicotes  were  in  Umited  use 
in  England  in  the  time  of  Richard  II.  His  moth- 
er was  conveyed  in  one  on  the  fiight  of  the  royal 
family  in  the  rebellion  near  the  end  of  the  14th 
century.  Coaches  were  introduced  in  the  year 
1564,  as  Stow  states,  by  a  Dutchman,  who  be- 
came the  queen's  coachman.  *'  After  a  while," 
he  adds,  *^  divers  great  ladies,  with  as  great  jea- 
lousie  of  the  aueene's  displeasure,  made  them 
coaches,  and  ria  in  them  up  and  downe  the  coun- 
tries, to  the  great  admiration  of  all  the  behold- 
ers; but  then  by  little  and  little  they  grew  usn- 
al  among  the  nobilitie,  and  others  of  sort,  and 
within  twentie  years  became  a  great  trade  of 
coach  making."  In  1619  the  duke  of  Bucking- 
ham used  one  with  6  horses,  and  the  earl  of 
Northumberland,  to  ridicule  this  pomp,  appeared 
in  one  with  8  horses.  The  period  in  which 
coaches  became  familiar  can  therefore  be  referred 
but  little  further  back  than  the  time  of  the  set- 
tlement of  New  England ;  and  for  a  century  af- 
terward the  use  of  private  carriages  in  the  coun- 
try was  limited  to  the  aristocracy  and  wealthy 
classes.    In  London,  coaches  began  to  be  kept 
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for  hire  in  1G25,  In  1678  there  were  20  hack- 
nej  coaclies  in  EdJnbargh,  but  the  narrownemof 
the  streets  ur  state  of  the  roads  must  have  ren- 
dered tliem  comparative! J  useless^  for  in  1762 
there  were  only  14,  and  in  1778  only  9,  while  the 
namber  of  sedans  increased.  The  conveyances 
through  the  interior  were  the  cumbersome  stage 
wa^ns,  used  for  carrying  goodn,  in  the  tail  of 
which,  as  it  was  called,  was  reserved  a  covered 
B|>aco  for  G  or  8  pa&seugerfl,  who  sat  upon  the 
straw  on  the  floor.  Even  such  accommodations 
as  tliose  wore  known  only  on  the  great  thor- 
oughfarets  the  conveyance  of  goods  inland  be- 
ing for  the  most  part  by  pack  horses.  Until 
tlie  roads,  toward  the  dose  of  the  18th  century, 
were  so  much  improved  that  better  carriages 
could  be  used  \i\Hjn  them  and  higher  speed  was 
attainable  than  that  of  the  ordinary  wagons,  the 
stage  coaches  of  England  were  deficient  in  the 
despatch  and  comfort  by  which  they  were  after- 
ward characterized.  Their  era,  however,  was 
short,  being  soon  succeeded  by  that  of  railways? 
In  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  stage-coach  travdling 
was  so  poorly  conducted,  that  2  days  were 
spent  in  going  from  London  to  Oxford,  68 
miles;  and  in  1703,  when  Prince  Qeorge  of  Den- 
mark went  from  Windsor  to  Petworth,  about 
40  mil^  to  meet  Charles  of  Austria,  pretender 
to  the  throne  of  Spain,  the  journey  occupied 
14  hours,  0  of  which  were  spent  on  the  last  9 
miles.  Tlic  fact  is  spoken  of  by  the  historian  as 
the  more  surprising,  inosinucli  as,  except  when 
overturned  or  stuck  fast  in  the  mire,  his  royal 
highness  made  no  stop  during  the  journey.  In 
the  middle  of  tlie  18ih  century  the  journey  from 
London  to  Birmingham,  116  miles,  occupied 
nearly  3  days  by  the  stage  coach ;  and  the  first 
regular  public  conveyance  of  the  kind  between 
London  and  Edinburgh  appears  to  have  been  es- 
tablished not  long  before  the  year  1764,  when 
"  a  two<end  gloss  coach  machine,  hung  on  steel 
spring:*,  exceeding  light  and  easy,"  was  adver- 
tised to  go  through  in  10  days  in  summer  and  12 
in  winter,  the  passengers  lying  over  the  included 
8abbuth  at  one  of  the  villages  on  tlie  route.  At 
Amsterdam  the  use  of  wheel  coaclies  was  pro- 
hibited in  1003,  on  account  of  the  iniury  they 
did  to  the  expensive  pavement ;  and  the  bodies 
were  consequently  placed  on  runners,  as  they 
are  used  in  cold  countries  upon  the  snow. — Xu- 
merr>us  furins  of  covered  carriages  have  been  in- 
troduced during  the  present  century ;  too  many 
indeed  to  l>e  enunierntcd  in  this  article.  Hack- 
ney coaches  drawn  by  2  horses  have  generally 
given  place  in  I^>ndon  to  the  one-hf)rse  cab 
or  cabriolet,  which  came  into  use  in  1823 ;  but 
in  the  cities  of  the  United  States  the  former 
are  alto|retlior  preferred.  The  hmg  coach  called 
an  omnibus,  with  th.e  entrance  behind  and  seats 
along  the  sides  facing  each  other,  originated 
in  Paris  in  1827,  and  in  1831  it  beg4n  to 
come  into  use  in  I^mdon.  In  largo  cities  it  is 
found  the  most  et'onoinical  form  of  carriage, 
except  those  running  on  rails,  for  conveying 
the  largest  number  of  passengers  through  the 
streets.     In  184C  it  was  calculated  that  each 


one  of  80  omniboMt  iipoo  1h^ 
took  annually  about  £1,000  in  riipaiCML  h 
New  York  city  one  was  nuida  in  IMG;  uid  nn 
upon  Broadway.  In  1866  th*  nnmbtf  of  iImm 
coaches  employed  upon  tbe  Twioai  £»««■ 
429 ;  and  this  is  a  ooosidenble  rednelaan  htm 
tlie  number  of  former  yeut^  owing  to  ths  tm 
stroction  of  liorse  railxoods  In  mnaj  «f  tki 
streets.  About  800  of  these  cnrriages  m  ai» 
aUy  made  in  tliat  citr  by  one  MTihliil—l, 
beside  many  more  in  ^ewnric,  K.J.  Beion  tki 
introdnction  of  r»lroads»  ''poet  eomAmTwm 
largely  employed  upon  the  public  roade;  mA  thi 
denuudd  for  them  in  all  sections  of  the  eoofey 
caused  large  establishnients  for  tlieir  nsRA^ 
ture  to  grow  up  where  the  diiU,  cepitnl,  and  ■»• 
teriala  required  could  be  best  secorcd.  Aam 
competition  led  to  contiDunl  improfe 
and  the  carriages  became  models  of 
construction,  combining  strengtli  witli  1 , 
and  gracefulness  of  form,  together  with  i 
to  the  passengersi  in  n  manner  nocqnsBid  ■ 
any  part  of  the  world.  They  were  czporiad  f» 
the  roads  of  Kezico  and  Central  Amm^  mi 
the  traveller  everywhere  was  assured  that  Ai 
best  provision  was  roade  for  his  oomJbrt  by  thi 
advertisement  of  "IVoy  coaches'*  hsinff  m^ 
ployed  upon  the  route.  They  are  made  far  e» 
rying  9  passengers  upon  8  seau  inside.  9  viA 
tlie  driver  upon  the  ^  box  "  in  front,  and  S  ipa 
a  seat  behind  this  on  the  fhmt  edge  of  the  tspi 
The  French  diligences  are  nnwieUy  vshkiB 
compared  with  these,  and  only  aupced  fv 
smooth  roads.  They  are  formed  in  S  cuiupt 
ment^  the  front  one,  called  a cmi/4,  haviiffjl 
seat  for  8  persons  facing  forward  ;  the  bmi 
apartment,  tlie  intirUur^  has  seats  1^  ft,  Ekia 
hackney  coach ;  and'behind  this  is  the  lefiafc 
with  seats  for  6  or  8  paasengera,  who  at  vlA 
their  backs  to  the  sides  of  the  canriaga.  Oa  Ai 
front  part  of  the  top  is  the  hanqueU4^  suiml'— 
covered  with  a  hood,  with  seats  for  4  psM» 
gers.  The  driver  rides  one  of  tlie  honoi  rf 
which  6  or  6  are  commonly  employed.  Bsiii 
Troy,  Albany,  and  New  York,  other  towwttM 
are  especially  i»rominent  for  tlra  mannfartaietf 
carriages  are  New  Haven  and  Bridgepnit,0on4 
Pittsfield,  MasA. ;  Concord,  K.  H. ;  and  2(ew«k» 
N.  J.  Boston  and  Philadelpliia  are  also  san*' 
in  it  to  some  extent  The  most  importaA  w^ 
ufactcries  of  passenger  cars  for  rulraodsvirt 
Springfield,  Mass.,  and  at  Troy,  X.  Y^  ths  )tOm 
place  furnishing  large  numbers  for  eipmtatim; 
but  these  carriages  are  vei7  generaOy  nads  ^ 
points  upon  the  lines  of  the  principal  isafc 
throughout  the  country. — Few  pieces  of  B^ 
chanical  work  require  so  great  and  varied  M 
as  the  construction  of  coaches.  Their  msd^ 
mands  lightness,  and  yet  they  mms  witWial 
the  roughest  service.  'They  are  to  be  wAtioA 
to  continual  strains  and  wrenchinga,eoaBiaf  A<i> 
every  direction ,  exposed  to  all  eitrtuwsdf*?- 
ness  and  moisture,  heat  and  ooM;  nA  wm 
where  repairs  may  be  impnoticableL  Ths  M 
materials  are  therefore  selected  and  ■^^^P^'TI^ 
mathematical  exactness.   TIm  ftane  ^w»m/^ 
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>iner's  work,  made  with  the  toughest 
lat  grown  in  exposed  sitnationa,  and 
med  bj  a  seasoning  of  2  years  or  more, 
hiokory,  equally  well  prepared,  are 
r  much  of  the  work ;  ana  to  the  ozcel- 
le  latter  wood  may  be  referred  some 
terior  points  of  American  coaches. 
Ing  is  of  strong  elm,  and  the  panels 
t  bnt  stiff  Spanish  cedar.  Mahogany 
M>d  are  also  sometimes  used ;  and  for 
and  other  purposes,  piue,  bass,  and 
L  The  frame,  axles,  iic^  are  thorough- 
prith  pieces  of  the  best  refined  metal, 
fitted  especially  for  this  purpose,  and 
d  by  severe  strains.  The  springs  re- 
•est  of  steeL  The  leather  employed  is 
or  thb  particular  use,  and  is  of  yari- 
from  the  heaviest  harness  leather  to 
leUed  and  morocco  for  upholstery. 
^  silks,  damasks,  plushes,  &c.,  in  great 
0  used  for  the  lining;  and  an  especial 
sd  coach  lace,  has  long  been  a  consid- 
sle  of  manufacture  in  New  England, 
f  the  trimming  and  the  holders.  The 
Q  of  many  of  these  and  other  articles 
iress  purpose  are  subjects  of  distinct 
f  an  parts  of  the  coach,  none  perhaps 
Mter  skill  in  their  construction  than 
I.  In  these,  the  least  materials  are 
heir  forms  and  nice  combination  to 
traordinary  power  of  resistance ;  the 
placed  to  receive  the  whole  weight 
of  the  carriage,  always  in  the  direc- 
>mpress  longitudinally  the  fibres  of 
,  while  no  more  of  this  is  left  to 
9  weight  than  is  neocssaiy.  But  in 
xposed  to  wear,  weight  is  disregarded, 
re  hoops  of  the  strongest  iron  encircle 
ogether  the  nicely  fitted  fellies  of  ash. 
ode,  and  nave  of  elm.  The  tires  or 
:  omnibus  wlieels  are,  when  now,  an 
;  but  they  are  nevertheless  expected 
lut  in  4  montlis*  use.  The  greatest 
Giught  requires  large  wheels,  but  also 
ine  of  draught  from  the  shoulder  of 
to  the  level  of  the  centre  of  the  for- 
should  incline  at  an  angle  of  15°  with 
n.  This  limits  the  size  of  the  forward 
from  40  to  44  inches  in  diameter,  and 
hat  the  horses  should  then  work  as 
possible  to  the  carriage.  The  hind 
s  from  50  to  56  inches  in  diameter, 
dth  of  the  track  4  ft.  8,  or  4  ft.  10  inch- 
lave  of  the  wheels  is  lined  with  a  me- 
ingeniously  contrived  to  exclude  dust, 
wheel  from  running  off,  and  retain  a 
lubricating  oil.  For  coaches  designed 
roads,  leather  straps  are  used  to  sup- 
ody,  and  these  are  secured  to  upright 
igs  upon  each  axle.  Tiie  painting  of 
is  probably  a  more  elaborate  process 
&ctised  upon  any  other  wi>rk.  Three 
Ats  of  priming  in  cDmnion  oil  color 
sivelv  applied,  and  after  this  as  many 
bite  lead  and  yellow  ochre  for  a  body. 
oe  is  afterward  rubbed  smooth  with 


pnmioe  stone  and  water,  when  it  is  ready  for 
the  selected  colors  and  ornamental  ^ft«pn« 
Over  these  are  laid  several  ooats  of  the  b^ 
oopal  varnish. 

COAOH-WHIP  SNAKE  (jmmmdfhisjlagel' 
Itformii^  Oatesby ;  genus  nuuticophuj  B.  and 
Gd.),  an  American  species,  characterized  by  a 
long  and  narrow  head,  projectmg  upper  Jaw, 
snperior  orbital  plates  large  and  projecting  much 
over  the  eyes;  nostrils  larse,  lateral,  and  near 
the  end  of  the  snout ;  eyes  large,  iris  dark  gray; 
neck  small,  body  long,  and  tad  attenuated  like 
a  whip-cord,  which  it  also  resembles  in  the 
braided  appearance  produced  bv  the  arrange- 
ment and  dark  border  of  the  scales.  The  scales 
are  smooth,  and  usually  have  2  pointa  at  the 
apex;  on  the  neck  they  are  small,  on  the  fore 
part  of  the  body  narrow  and  rhomboidal,  on 
the  tail  short  and  broad.  The  color  of  the 
head,  neck,  and  i  of  the  body  is  clossy  black, 
becoming  paler  toward  the  taO,  which  is  tawny 
brown :  the  scales  on  the  tail  have  dark  mar- 
gins ;  tne  lower  surface  in  front  is  bluish  slate, 
behind  white  clouded  with  brown;  the  colors 
Tary  in  their  shades,  bnt  near  the  head  it  is 
always  black.  In  a  specimen  61  inches  long, 
and  2i  inches  in  circumference,  the  head  was 
li  inches,  the  bod^  44  inches,  and  the  tail  16 
inches ;  the  abdominal  plates  were  203,  and  the 
sub-caudal  scales  1 09  pairs.  They  sometimes  at- 
tidn  the  length  of  7  feet.  It  moves  with  great 
swiftness,  and  feeds  on  young  birds  and  small 
animals;  though  inoffensive  toman,  it  defends 
itself  brave] jTi  twining  its  long  folds  around  ita 
enemy.  This  species  is  rare,  and  appears  to  be 
confined  to  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  and  Florida. 
In  its  general  form,  in  the  scales,  and  in  the 
plates  on  the  head,  it  somewhat  resembles  the 
black  snake.  It  receives  its  popular  name,  not 
ft-om  the  small  size  of  the  body  and  tail,  but 
from  the  imbricated  disposition  of  the  candal 
scales. 

COAHOMA,  a  N.  W.  co.  of  Miss.,  separated 
from  Ark.  by  the  Mississippi  river ;  area  750 
sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1860,  2,780,  of  whom  1,891  were 
slaves.  The  surface  is  low  and  level,  and  the 
western  part  is  frequently  inundated  by  the 
Mississippi.  The  Sunflower  river  flows  through 
it.  The  soil  is  generally  good.  Productions  in 
1850,  2,430  boles  of  cotton,  134.815  bushels  of 
corn,  and  22,837  of  sweet  potatoes.  There 
were  5  churches,  and  97  pupils  attending  public 
schools.  This  county  forms  part  of  the  terri- 
tory ceded  by  the  Chickasaws,  and  was  organized 
in  1836.    Capital,  Delta. 

COAHIJILA,  or  Cobahuila,  a  state  of  Mex- 
ico, pop.  66,228,  bounded  K  by  Texas,  from 
which  it  is  separated  by  the  Kio  Grande,  £.  by 
Texas  and  Nuev«>  Leon,  S.  by  Zacatecos,  and  W. 
by  Chihuahua  and  Durango.  A  large  portion  of 
its  area,  which  is  54,106  sq.  m.,  is  occupied  by 
tlieBolson  de  Mapimi,  a  district  inhabited  chiefly 
by  the  Comanche  and  Lipan  Indians,  where 
they  congregate  during  the  winter.  A  range  of 
mountains  separates  it  from  Chihuahua,  and 
another  from  Nnevo  Leon.   Indeed,  it  is  encom- 
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passed  by  moantains  on  all  sides  except  the  K., 
thus  forming  a  sock ;  hence  the  name  of  Bol- 
son,  a  sack,  or  sack  of  Mapimi.  Detached  ranges 
intersect  it  in  other  parts.    A  larger  portion  of 
its  area  consists  of  desert,  woodless  plains  with* 
ont  water ;  yet  there  is  a  considerable  extent  of 
grazing  lands,  well  adapted  for  rearing  cattle : 
but  the  continued  presence  of  large  hordes  of 
hostile  Indians,  who  do  not  cultivate  the  soil, 
but  live  wholly  on  plunder,  has  greatly  dimin- 
ished the  stocks  of  cattle  and  horses,  and  put 
a  complete  check  upon  the  business  of  stock 
raising.    Silver  mines  are  known  to  exist  here, 
but  few  are  worked  in  consequence  of  the 
proximity  of  the  Comanches  to  them.  Among  its 
oUior  mineral  resources  are  saltpetre,  coppenui 
alum,  lead,  tin,  and  copper.    There  are  several 
rivers,  as  the  Nasas  and  Habinas,  all  of  which  are 
small.    In  ^e  Bolson  de  Mapimi  are  the  lakes 
Cnyman  and  Parras.    There  are  some  very  large 
kmdholdersin  this  state;  one  of  them,  Don  Ja- 
cobo  Sanchez,  is  reputed  to  be  the  owner  of  one 
half  its  landed  estates,  one  of  these  estates  being 
more  than  100  m.  in  length.  But  with  this  vast 
property  the  owners  are  comparatively  poor, 
being  unable  to  take  care  of  it.    Many  valuable 
haciendas  and  entire  villages  have  been  aban- 
doned and  subsequently  destroyed  by  the  Co- 
manches, an  evil  which  is  increasing  every  year. 
Parras,  one  of  the  chief  towns  in  the  state,  is  a 
very  old  place,  famous  for  its  vineyards  and  wine, 
the  latter  of  which  is  sent  to  all  parts  of  the 
country.  Brandy  is  also  made  here.   The  arable 
land  covered  with  vinevards  is  irrigated  from 
the  numerous  springs  in  the  hills  near  by.  "Wheat, 
maize,  and  barley  are  the  chief  cereals  of  the 
state.    The  maguey  (agave  Americana)  grows 
in  perfection  in  the  southern  part  of  the  state, 
where  it  is  cultivated  in  large  plantations.   The 
yuca,  too,  which  is  found  throughout  Mexico, 
here  attains  a  diameter  of  3  or  4  feet,  and  a 
height  of  from  25  to  80  feet.    Tlie  capital  of  the 
state  is  Saltillo  or  Leon  a  Vicario.   Six  m.  distant 
is  the  village  of  Buena  Vista,  near  which  is  the 
famous  battle-field  where  the  American  army 
under  Gen.  Taylor  defeated  the  Mexicans  in 
1847. 

CO  A  I-.,*  a  term  now  commonly  applied  to 
the  different  varieties  of  mineral  fuel,  formerly 
to  the  burning  coals  of  the  fire  and  to  the  char- 
coal remaining  after  their  extinction.  By  the 
English  it  is  generally  used  in  the  plural  num- 
ber, and  always  conveys  the  meaning  of  bi- 
tuminuous  coal,  which  is  the  common  vari- 
ety in  use.  In  this  country  it  is  as  applica- 
ble to  the  other  division,  the  anthracite,  with 
which  the  inhabitants  of  the  Atlantic  states 
are  mof^t  familiar.  This  variety  of  cool  has 
already  been  described,  and  to  the  article  Ax- 
TiiRACiTR  the  reader  is  referred  for  data  relating 
to  the  origin  of  coal,  and  the  differences  in  the 
chemical  composition  of  anthracite  and  bitumi- 
nous coal.  One  variety  passes  into  the  other; 
and  the  pure  anthracite  is  the  result  of  bitumi- 
nous coal  thoroughly  deprived  of  its  volatile 
gases.    Brown  ooal  is  a  variety  bat  partially 


Tnineralised,  retalidng  the  atnetarB  of  die  on* 
ginal  wood,  and  foand  in  geolosical  formatkoi 
of  mnch  more  recent  date  than  the  true  eoal  far- 
nation.    (See  Bbowh  Coal.)    Tbe  «•  of  eod 
by  the  English  is  traced  back  nany  entflrioL 
H  istorical  mention  ia  made  of  the  trade  of  Ncv- 
castle  in  this  material  in  the  year  1S81.    Iti  ■■ 
in  London  was  prohibited  in  the  reica  of  Ed- 
ward I.,  the  smoke  being  then  regaraed  ii  li- 
Jurious  to  health.    But  thongh  bj  aeraal  Kk 
of  parliament  its  employment  oontimed  to  to 
prohibited,  the  mineral  ftaci,  aa  wood  htcmn 
scarce,  found  ita  way  aa  a  an betitote ;  and  from 
the  time  of  Chariea  I.  it  has  been  the  ooooHi 
fhel,  not  only  of  London,  hot  of  the  greater  yah 
tion  of  the  island.  The  ateam  engine  faDmcni^F 
multiplied  the  demand  for  it ;  it  was  found  wth 
ful  in  various  mechanical  and  metaDafgieilBt^ 
some  of  which  owe  their  importance  whoDr  to 
this  new  source  of  power,  aa  it  may  wu  to 
called.    Its  application  to  the  prodoctioa  of  §■ 
for  illumination  farther  increaacd  the  dofnaal; 
as  at  a  later  period  haa  also  ita  newly  dnesr- 
cred  capacity  of  producing  vdnable  oih  mi 
other  highly  combastible  compoanda.   The  ei» 
sumption  in  Great  Britain  increaacd  to  hm&  ■ 
extent,  that  the  coal  mines  became  an  esscalU 
and  principal  element  in  the  prosperity  of  tto 
kingdom.    In  no  other  country  waa  the  | 
tion  to  be  compared  with  that  <tf  ita 
and  nowhere  ^d  manafactnrea  and  < 
prosperity,  dependent  upon  the  nae  of  i 
the  land  and  on  the  sea.  so  rapidly  inereaae.  h 
1864  it  waa  estimated  that  tlie  onantitT  of  osd 
of  all  kinds  mined  In  the  nnitea  kingoan  «■ 
no  less  than  64,601,401  tons.    The  export  «■ 
usually  computed  at  about  A  of  ttie  wholi 
amount  ndsed.     The  capital  invested  la  At 
mines  is  supposed  to  be  full  |50,000,00(^  mi 
the  value  of  the  annual  product  at  the  noA 
of  the  pits  $76,000,000.    In  1866  the  traMpfl^ 
tation  of  coal,  culm,  and  cinders  in  the  c<mmtg 
trade  amounte<l  to  9,110,076  tona,  and  tlii» 
port  to  the  colonies  and  foreign  coontritt  to 
6,879,779  tons.    The  following  Uble  of  tbe  O- 
ports  of  coals  and  culm  in  the  8  months  taAy 
Aug.  81, 1867,  and  Aug.  81, 1868,  cxbibito  At 
various  directions  in  which  this  trade  li  ih 
tribnted,  and  the  curious  fact  that  to  neaiff ' 
maritime  countries,  moat  of  which  prodoot  Ai 
the  same  article,  this  cheap  and  homely  fKh 
duct,  which  a  century  ago  was  hardly  lain 
in  commerce,  is  now  extensively  trampflrtri 
from  the  British  islands.    Ocean  steanicn  totf 
all  seas  depend  mainly  npon  supplies  of  Bcfli 
coals: 
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ralne  of  the  exports  of  Britldi 
loolm  wftsin 

18S1 £130MTi 

18M i.m.iu 

18fi8 1,604^ 

1854 842^156 

1855 S,44d^ 

1856 t,8M,68i 

1857 8,900,551 

1858,8  montha  8,li^587 

c  lo  Great  Britain  among  the 
vointheprodnctionofooiX  As 
BsLoiuif,  this  amounted  in 
M/niL  worth  $20,000,000.  The 
coal  district  compared  with 
1       computed  by  R.  V alpy,  in  a 
le      lies  and  Mining  Indm^ry  of 
L  vr  885,000  acres;  that  of  Great 
^  or  2,980,000  acres;  and  that 
or  880,000  acres.    The  number 
peration  in  1888  was  estimated 
^ing  87,171  persons.    The  for- 
[ohiefly  to  France)  were  2,974,- 
866,  and  2,865,154  tons  in  1856. 
if  ooal  into  France  in  1856  were 
at  112,000,000.    In  Aug.  1856, 
rare  89,850  tons;  in  the  same 
148.600  tons,  and  1858,  120,450 
ited  States  imported  in  the  year 
BO.  1857,  287,877  tons  of  coa], 
I  and  the  British  provinces, 
!.<  The  exports  of  American 

c      nod  were  129,420  tons,  valned 
a  trifling  quantity  of  foreign 
xico  and  China. — ^The  bitomi- 
irive  their  distinctive  character 
e  called  bitumen,  which  causes 
widi  a  bright  flame,  and  emit  a 
ud  tarry  cdor.    Combustible  va- 
red  by  subjecting  them  to  heat^ 
Aion,  the  vapors  are  made  to  fur- 
used  for  illuminating  purposes. 
livide  the  coals  into  several  va- 
if  which  are  recognized  in  this 
>thers  are  only  of  local  interest, 
ly  contain  from  15  to  66  per  cent 
ktten  from  20  to  75  per  cent  of 
ad  from  less  than  1  to  more  Uian 
r  ash.    In  the  United  States  the 
ass  are  commonly  known  as  semi- 
eluding  those  which,  in  their  large 
carbon  and  small  amount  of  vol- 
approach  most  nearly  to  the  an- 
tumincMs,  and  as  cannel,  the  last 
nly  in  mechanical  structure.    As 
roperties  of  the  coals  come  to  be 
>oa, varieties  wiU  no  doubt  be  rec- 
no  difference  is  now  suspected 
it  has  recently  been  found  that 
two  neighboring  beds,  not  appa- 
ll character,  are  fitted,  the  one 
uon  of  the  liquid  coal  oil,  and  the 
ipermaceti-like  substance  paraf- 
«ls  that  tend  in  the  Are  to  swell, 
er  into  a  solid  mass,  are 
1  ttS  pitch,  caking,  or  coking 
le  slowly,  in  consequence  oz 
uiadon  of  the  air  through  them, 


Mid  iMnoe  are  nsad  to  better  advantage  when 
ooked*  They  are  wdladi^»ted  also  for  prodadng 

SI.  Some  ooals  equally  rich  in  volallle  matter 
ve  not  this  proper^  of  caking  together,  aad 
«re  called  dry  coahk  Gheny  ooal  is  one  of 
these ;  it  is  more  orambly  than  the  pitch  ooall^ 
and  wastes  mooh  in  mining  by  falling  to  fine 
coaL  Oolm  is  a  very  dry  ooal  of  Kilkenny  and 
GlamcNrgaoslure ;  it  ia  the  **  steam  ooal*^  of  South 
Wales^  and  correqponds  to  the  semi-bituminoiii 
ooaloflCaxyland.  I^lint  ooal  of  Scotland  is  an 
in^ore  canneL  Somedmes  the  ^Ufbroit  t»- 
rieties  of  ooal  are  observed  in  alternating  li^eiv 
in  hand  qpeoiniena,  or  forming  diflbrent  strata  in 
the  same  bed.  Oannel  is  a  dry,  hi^i^  Utami- 
nons  ooal,  of  very  dose  textnre,  and  out  litUe  Ina- 
tre.  It  is  obtained  in  dear  rectangular  blodka  of 
smooth  and  perfeetlv  dear  surflEM3e,  which  break 
withalarseoondioidalfiraotnre.  Itisremsric- 
able  for  the  readiness  with  whidi  it  kmdles. 
bein^l]f;hted  at  onoe  intheflameof  a  lampLana 
oontmmng  to  bom  with  &  dear  yd{ow  flame 
without  mdting  and  mnning  down.  This  prop- 
erty renders  it  verr  well  adapted  for  illnininat- 
ing  purposes,  and  has  given  to  it  the  name  of 
cannel,  whien  is  the  pronnnoiation  of  the  word 
candle  in  Lancashire^  where  the  name  was  first 
applied.  In  Scotland,  it  is  said  that  it  haa 
long  been  the  coatom  for  formers  to  lay  in  a 
stock  of  this  ooal  to  be  need  as  a  substitute  for 
candles.  It.is  also  extensively  used  for  pro- 
dudng  ^ti^  Its  dose  teztnre  and  snsoeptibili^ 
of  receiving  a  fine  pdish  haye  oansed  it  to  be 
mannfootnred  into  snuffboxes  and  similar  ar- 
tides.  Thb  varied  is  found  in  western  Penn- 
sylvania,  in  Virginia,  Ohio,  Kentucky,  and  IGa- 
souri,  sometimes  in  beds  of  considerable  sixe^ 
and  oftener  forming  lavers  in  the  beds  of  tlus 
common  bituminous  coaL  The  black  slate,  whidi 
forms  a  considerable  part  of  the  coal  measure^ 
is  frequenUy  charged  with  a  large  percentage  of 
carbonaceous  matter,  and  then  assumes  the  ap» 
poaraoce  of  cannel  coal,  so  as  to  be  mistaken 
for  it  The  slate,  however,  has  a  greater  sped- 
fic  gravity,  and  will  not  bum  fredy  like  tlus 
coal.  By  reference  to  the  table  below  it  is  seen 
that  the  cannd  coals  differ  from  the  other  va- 
rieties by  yidding  a  much  large?  amount  of 
voktUe  mattco^  and  generally  a  larger  ouanti^ 
of  ash.  The  £oglish  varieties  also  usually  eon* 
tdn  more  sulphur  than  the  other  ooals;  this  in- 
gredient,  present  in  the  form  of  iron  pyrites  or 
bisulphuret  of  iron,  rarely,  however^  amounts 
to  more  than  1  per  cent  The  volatile  matter 
from  the  cannel  ooals  is  not  only  very  abun- 
dant, but  it  is  usually  of  a  superior  quality  four 
illuminating  purposes;  for  it  is  not  by  aqy 
means  the  case  that  the  coal  produdng  tiie 
most  gas  is  the  most  valuable  for  fdrnishing  this 
product,  as  will  be  hereafter  explained.  The 
passage  of  the  varieties  of  cod  into  each  other 
often  renders  their  exact  dedgnation  imposdble ; 
and  so  when  by  increase  of  earthy  matter  ooala 
pass  into  shdes,  there  are  stages  of  transition 
m  which  the  substance  may  be  indifferentlj 
called  by  one  or  the  other  name.    In  185S  an 
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important  ca.«c  was  tried  in  Kdinbnrgh,  whicli 
turned  on  this  auostion,  involving  the  right  to 
mine  the  valuable  Boghead  or  Torbanehill  bedR, 
which  were  leased  as  coal.  The  inoflt  eminent 
authorities,  in  their  testimony  as  witnesses,  dif- 
fered in  their  estimation  of  the  correct  designa- 
tion of  the  substance.  Dr.  Penny  had  pro- 
nounced it  co:d,  when  ho  determined  in  1849 
its  valuable  qualities  for  producing  gas.  Prof. 
Graham  and  other  scientific  men  agreed  with 
him.  Hugh  Miller  called  it  a  very  inflammable 
shale ;  Prof.  Chaimian  a  bituminous  shale ; 
Prof.  Anderson  said,  whatever  it  was,  it  was  not 
a  bituminous  shale;  Dr.  Wilson  called  it  a  clay 
impregnated  with  bitumen ;  Prof.  Brando  said 
it  was  a  new  jieculiar  mineral ;  Prof.  Ansted 
gave  it  no  name.  Three  microscopists  testified 
that  it  exhibited  no  trace  of  organic  structure; 
and  4  others,  3  of  whom  were  botanists,  aflHrmed 
that  in  every  i»art  of  it  tliere  was  the  clearest 
evidence  of  vegetable  structure.  Its  physical 
and  chemical  characters  appeared  to  identify  it 
with  otlier  varieties  of  cannel  coal,  and  in  its 
mo<Ie  of  occurrence  in  the  strata  its  beds  differed 
in  no  resjKJct  from  those  of  this  coal.  Fossil 
I)lant3  abounded  in  the  bods,  especially  itigma- 
riat  with  numerous  rootlets.  The  venlict  was 
in  accord.mce  with  the  evidence  presented  by 
these  analogies,  and  the  substance  was  pro- 
nounced coal  by  the  jury.  A  few  of  the  analy- 
ses of  til  is  coal  by  Dr.  Penny  are  -presented  in 
the  foUowing  table.  A  siniilar  lawsuit  whidi 
took  place  in  the  province  of  New  Bnmswick, 
in  which  the  question  involved  was  whether 
the  substance  was  coal  or  asphaltum,  has  been 
noticed  in  the  article  Bittmen.  The  beds, 
worked  at  Ilillsboro',  Albert  co.,  N".  B.,  were 
determined  to  be  of  c<»al,  from  the  fact  of 
the  material  displaying  the  vegetable  tissue, 
when  thin  polished  plates  of  it  were  examined 
through  the  microscope ;  from  its  behavior  with 
various  chemical  reagents  being  that  of  coal 
and  not  of  asfihaltum ;  from  its  not  liquefying 
as  the  bitumens  do  at  a  temperature  below  220* 
F.,  nor  being  decompose*!  at  that  of  melted  lead. 
The  specific  gravity  of  this  coal,  as  stated  by  Dr. 
A.  A.  Hayes,  varied  with  different  specimens 
from  l.OSyC  to  1.1113,  l>eing  h)wer  than  is  met 
with  in  other  bituminous  coals,  their  propor- 
tional weight  to  pure  water  at  60'  F.  rarely  fall- 
ing below  1 .20,  which  is  the  density  of  some  vari- 
eties of  Newcastle  coal.  The  Breckenridge  coal 
of  Kentucky  is  of  density  varying  from  1.14  to 
1.10. — The  following  analyses  of  several  varieties 
of  bituminous  coal  are  found  in  different  works 
which  treat  uiwm  this  subject,  giving  the  pro- 
portions of  the  ingredients  iu  100  j»arts.  They 
can  be  roganled  as  furnishing  only  approximate 
result**,  fv»r  the  quantity  of  volatile  matter  ob- 
tained varies  with  the  mode  of  applying  the 
heat  emi>lnyod  to  expel  them;  hence  the  i>ro- 
priety  of  the  remark  above  made,  that  the  i)ro- 
porticm  of  the  pa«4eons  ]iroduct.s  found  is  not  a 
true  index  of  the  relative  fitness  of  coals  for 
illuminating  purposes ;  moreover,  all  the  vola- 
tile matters  Dot  being  combustible,  an  unknown 


portion  of  them  frivcs  noaddidoB  to  the  ukas- 
nating  capacity  of  the  coal : 
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Of  the  ahovo  analvscsi,  Kos.  1-4  are  by  W.  BL 
Johnson ;  6,  hy  I^arsten ;  6,  by  Dafbnoy  hI 
Berthicr;  7,  by  B.  Silliman,  jr.;  8-10,  by  V. 
R.  Johnson;  11,12,  by  J.  G.  Korwood;  \U 
17,  by  B.  Silliraan,  jr. ;  18-21,  by  I)r.  P«iiBy.— 
The  production  of  bituminonti  coal  trom  woo4 
is  thus  explained  by  Liebig:  The  decay  of  t^ 
getablo  fibre  is  a  slow  combustion  or  oxidalia& 
Tlio  hydrogon  in  the  comiKisition  of  voodf 
matter  most  readily  nnitcs  with  oryim,  hI 
passes  off  in  the  form  of  water ;  a  lest  pruftortioi 
of  carbon  escapes  at  the  rame  time  in  the  fsn 
of  carbonic  acid  gas.   Thus  oak  wood,  of  eon- 
position  Cm  Hti  Os,  yields  a  hnma«,  CaH*Ow: 
and  anotlicr  specimen.  Cm  Hu  0|t,  the  rriitiii 
proportion  of  carbon  increasing  as  tlie  deraa- 
position  goes  on.     Wood  decay  in?  under  viIb; 
where  it  is  protected  from  the*  action  of  the  n 
iindergr>es  a  <)ifferent  change.  The  white  moM 
then  pnxluced  from  oak  wood  m unsifted  of  (« 
Hr  ^M*  probably  obtained  by  t?ic  rcnoval  cf 
8  atoms  of  carl»onic  arid  gas=3C0y»  and  iki 
addition  of  5  atoms  of  water  and  8  of  oiysH 
=5HO-hO^   Beech  wo<k1  TinHlaced  a  mooMrf 
Ca  11a,  Om,  which  was  probably  obtained  ta  I 
similar  way.    Brown  or  wood  coal  appeof  » 
be  the  product  of  such  a  decay,  tlio  comp«iti» 
of  a  pure  specimen  pn)ving  to  lie  CallsC^ 
which  is  that  of  oak  woo<l  Ie«  one  azom  ^ 
hydrogen  and  8  atoms  of  carUinic  acid.    8«^ 
changes  arc  constantly  tiking  place  in  ptfl 
collections  of  ve^Hable  matters.  The  oxyjEiaii 
the  oriprinal  coinpi>sition  of  these  ^ntkh^y  *f 
appears,  and  carl>onic  acid  gas  is  erolred;!! 
forms  the  choke-damp  in  coal  mines,  and  b  Mf 
poiK-d  to  give  rise  to  the  acidulated  pwpirtl^ 
of  the  springs  that  isi«uc  near  the  great  Mitf 
brown  cjial.     Exjiosure  to  the  stmaspb<re  1^ 
sens  the  projMirtiun  «'f  hydrogen,  and  «  ~ 
qnently  those  portions  of  coal  bods  remote  i 
the  surface  are  found  to  contain  more  toIi 
matter  than  thoso  near  their  oatcixipL   f^ 
changes,  long  continned,  pmduce  tha  i"'  ^^ 
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of  mineral  ooa].  The  oomposition  of 
d  cannel  coal  is  Cm  Hi,  O.  Oak  wood 
odace  this  resnlt  by  tlie  loss  of  8  atoms 
rater  aad  carbaretted  hydrogen  and  9 
10  acid ;  thos : 

'"'"y  CmHmO,, 

rater   H,  O,   J 

arlmretted  hrdrogen.  C.  H«        V 

•rtMwloaoid C,       Dig) 

0,^11,   0<, 

nelooal C,4U|,0 

rther  removal  of  olefiant  ^as,  C4 11^  the 
•old  be  of  the  composition  of  calnng 
O.  The  cArbarettod  hydrogen  with  a 
uortion  of  olefiant  gas  is  the  fire-damp 
ave  gas  of  the  bitominoas  coal  mines. 
ice  in  these  indicates  that  sach  changes 
yn  as  are  represented  above ;  bat  in 
>f  brown  coal  the  process  is  not  so 
•«^  and  carbonic  acid  gas  only  is  gen- 
ch  are  Liebig's  explanations  of  this 
uituminization,  omitting  some  of  the 
1     u     s  by  which  the  ukaline  phos- 
Ki  <     uunates  are  removed,  and  nnmer- 
•  kra  prodaoed.    Prof.  Gdppert  finds 
(table  matters  kept  several  months  in 
ter  are  converted  into  brown  coal; 
iphate  of  iron,  a  product  of  every  coal 
eaent,  the  brown  cool  acqnires  a  totally 
like  condition.    lie  infers  that  the 
iM  the  coal  beds  was  tranqoilly  depos- 
a  large  part  accnmnlated  after  the 
f  peat.    The  observations  of  Dr.  New- 
Ohio,  upon  the  coal  mines  of  oar 
ntry,  corroborate  the  views  of  Liebig. 
e  oatcrop  of   the  coal    beds    along 
Idea,  he   finds  a  progressive  change 
e  both  in  the  ohomical  and  physical 
8  of  the  coal  to  the  point  where  atmo- 
nflaence  ceases.    Near  the  surface  the 
able  and  lustreless,  and  becomes  harder 
I  brilliant  within.  Near  the  surface,  too, 
ly  destitute  of  gasoe,  the  proportion  of 
natter  increasing  as  the  coal  improves 
ranee.  But  in  situations  where  the  out- 
)eneath  the  water   level,  the  cod  is 
1  light,  containing  nearly  its  normal 
of  TolaUlo  ingredients.    To  submersion 
mo  of  deposition  ho  ascribes  the  high 
ing  power  of  cannel  coal,  and  also  its 
3y  more  mixed  with  earthy  matter, 
ling,  as  he  finds  it  sometimes  does, 
s.    It  has  the  foliated  structure  of 
ipuoited  by  water,  and  by  increasing 
tore  of  earthy  matter  with  the  vege- 
it  passes  into  bituminous  shale.   The 
w  of  thin  alternating  layers  of  cannel 
he  beds  of  ordinary  bituminous  coal  is 
d  to  the  variable  depth  of  water  cover- 
ood  marshes,  the  cannel-like  layers 

rMted  in  tlie  form  of  a  macerated  and 
vegetable  tissue  during  the  preva- 
thc  higher  waters.    A  remarkable  in- 
f  a  coal  bed  being  charged  with  com- 
gas  is  given  in  the  evidence  of  Rich- 
nth   Esq.,  before    the    parliamentary 


committee  appointed  to  report  upon  acci- 
dents in  mines.  He  states  that  when  one 
of  the  Nova  Scotia  coal  beds  was  opened  at 
the  depth  of  180  feet,  the  water  pent  up  within 
the  bed  roshed  out  with  violence.  **  The  whole 
mine  appeared  to  be  thrown  into  a  state  of 
regalar  mineral  fermentation.  The  gas  roared 
as  the  miner  struck  the  coal  with  bis  pick ;  it 
would  often  go  off  like  the  report  of  a  pistoL 
and  at  times  I  have  seen  it  bnrst  pieces  of  coal 
off  the  solid  wall.*'  Though  no  particular  ex- 
hibition of  gas  was  seen  at  the  surface  before 
the  coal  was  reached  in  the  shaft,  the  river  over 
its  line  of  outcrop  was  then  saddenly  thrown 
into  a  violent  state  of  ebulHtion,  and  the  gas 
could  be  inflamed  upon  the  surface  of  the  water. 
It  also  collected  in  holes  dug  in  the  river  bank, 
and  being  fired  would  continue  to  bum  foi 
months  unless  extinp^uished. — ^In  the  destructive 
distillation  of  coal,  its  elements  combine  among 
themselves  to  form  a  variety  of  useful  producta^ 
differing  according  to  the  temperatures  emplojr- 
ed,  and  the  presence  or  absence  of  other  sub- 
stances, as  water,  &c.  Among  these  products, 
beside  the  carbonaceous  residue  called  coke  and 
the  coal  gas  used  for  illuminating  purposes, 
may  be  named  coal  tar,  naphtha,  naphthaline^ 
paniffine,  benzole,  coal  oil  rcalied  by  Dr.  Lyon 
Playfair^*  liquefied  coal  gas"),  and  several  o&er 
compounds.  (See  Ooxx,  Goal  Pbodttcts,  Gab.) 
The  oitnminous  coals,  by  reason  of  their  greater 
diversity  of  composition,  are  thus  seen  to  be 
adapted  to  numerous  uses  for  which  the  more 
simply  composed  anthracite  is  altogether  unfit- 
ted. Nor  do  the  former  always  fall  behind  the 
latter  in  their  useftd  calorific  properties;  for 
though  as  a  general  principle  these  are  increased 
with  the  relative  proportion  of  carbon  present, 
the  requirements  m  the  consumption  of  fuel  are 
often  better  met  with  a  free-burning  coal,  that 
rapidly  disseminates  the  caloric  evolved  wher- 
ever its  flame  reaches,  than  with  the  more  com- 
pact and  flameless  fuels,  that  slowly  consume, 
and  give  out  their  heat  only  to  bodies  in  close 
proximity.  (See  Fuel.)  Hen^  it  is  that  some 
coals  prove  to  be  better  adapted  as  fuel  for  one 
purpose  in  the  arts  and  manufactures,  and 
others  for  other  purposes ;  and  tiiose  coals,  like 
the  semi-bituminous  varieties  of  the  Gnmber- 
land  basin  in  Maryland,  which  in  their  large 
percentage  of  carbon  approach  most  nearly  to 
the  anthracites,  are  most  highly  valued  in  prac- 
tice for  steam  purposes,  generating,  according  to 
the  experiments  of  Prof.  Johnson,  even  some- 
what more  steam  than  these,  and  being  leas  detri- 
mental to  the  boilers,  diffusing  the  heat  along 
their  length,  instead  of  concentrating  it  imme- 
diately over  the  fire  grate.  Tlie  fires  also  are 
more  readily  kindled  and  managed  than  those  of 
the  more  compact  Aiels.  For  these  reasons  the 
semi-bituminous  coals  have  found  a  large  demand 
on  board  of  sea-going  steamers,  as  those  of  the 
Gunard  line,  on  many  of  the  ferry  boats  which 
ply  in  New  York  harbor,  and  in  the  locomotives 
of  many  of  the  railroads.  In  France  a  sunilar 
semi-anthracite  from  Belgium  is  employed  in 
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some  of  the  locomotives,  and  in  others  coke. 
Upon  tbe  English  roads  tliis  debituminized  and 
concentrated  fuel  has  been  heretofore  used  to  the 
exclusion  of  raw  coal,  for  the  ^oke  as  well  of  ita 
freedom  from  smoke,  as  of  its  supposed  greater 
calorific  power.  Reccutlj,  however,  locomotives 
have  been  introduction  the  London  and  South- 
western railway,  and  some  other  of  tlie  English 
roads,  constructed  especially  with  reference  to 
the  burning  of  the  orainary  bituminous  coals  of 
the  country,  and  their  operation  is  favorably 
reported  uiM)n  by  Messrs.  Z.  Colburn  and  A.  L. 
Ilolloy,  in  their  work  entitled  *^  Permanent 
Way  and  Coal-burning  Locomotive  Boilers  of 
European  Kail  ways"  (New  York,  1858).  These 
gentlemen  report,  that  in  various  plans  of  en- 
gines, so  far  as  anthracite  has  been  compared 
with  bituminous  coal,  the  former  eva]>orates 
about  20  per  cent.  less  water  than  the  latter  for 
equal  weights  of  fuel.  According  to  the  ex- 
periments of  Prof.  Johnson,*  as  quoted  in  the 
note,  and  as  appears  from  the  numerous  tables 
in  his  work  upon  American  coals,  the  ordinary 
bituminous  coals,  in  their  capacity  of  generating 
steam,  fall  far  below  those  approaching  the  an- 
thracites in  their  composition.  A  report  of  the 
superintendent  of  the  Hudson  river  railroad, 
Kov.  8,  1858,  presents  the  results  of  the  intro- 
duction of  the  semi-bituminous  cool  of  Mary- 
land in  some  of  the  engines  running  between 
Kew  York  and  Poughkecpsie.  A  prominent 
feature  in  the  construction  of  the  engines  is  a 
long  combustion  chamber  projected  into  the 
barrel  of  the  boiler.    The  price  of  wood  being 

•  In  Ubio  ccl.  (n.  606)of  Trof  W.  K.JnhnMmV  "Report of 
Exporinivntd  on  tno  Evanoratlvc  P(»wor  aikI  other  I'm^kt- 
tics  vf  Coal,"  it  Appoare  tnat  the  hiirhc«t  nniiiber  of  poiin<ls 
ofsti'ttm^m  Sl'J*  producpil  bjr  one  cubic  foot  of  ctml  in 
any  one  cxiH>rlmenC  was  JJ^l.Sl the  coal  bvini;  the  Peach 
mountain  anthracite;  the  second  lininber  was  57TA  the  coal 
bciuff  the  Fore»t  Impnivemcnt,  also  anthracite  ;  the  third 
was  with  Atkinson  ami  Teiiipleiuun'<i»4<mi-bituiiiiiinuA  coal, 
578.9,  and  the  fourth  with  Iteavor  Meadow  (o]ope  No.  5)  an- 
thracite, 572.9  lbs.;  but  in  the  Ubie  (p.  A94)  dvin?  the 
aTcrai^e  results  of  evaporation  andcr  viiuul  bulks,  the  order 
giron  is  as  follows  : 

Peundt  of  SUaa. 

Atkinson  and  Tenii>Ienian*a,  S.  D 506.3 

IWaver  M fallow  ^slope  Na  5),  A 556.1 

Peach  Mountain,  A M5.T 

Forest  Improvi'ineni,  A 540.8 

>jutby'i«  -  ciial  in  store,"  S.  U 53S.6 

Plctou  (N'ova  Srotia).  B 45fl.6 

Midlothian,  eastern  Va.,  aTerat,v,  It 44S.5 

Newcastle,  B 439.6 

Pittsburg,  n iVvU 

Sydney,  n 87K9 

Li verp«>oI,  B 875.4 

Cannultim,  Imliana,  B ;MS3 

The  lettera  !^.  B.,  A.,  ami  B.  deidtcnAto  resipertivvly  the  semi- 
bituminous,  anthracitf.  and  bitumlnon.t  varietieR.  The  flmt 
5  are  the  tint  in  the  fiill  table,  fh>m  the  »nbM>quent  jiart  of 
which  the  others  are  Mrlvett-d.  Of  this  table  Prof.  John- 
son n'niark.i  that  it  15  thv  nii»t  lni]M>rtant  fur  the  purfNtites 
of  stpam  navipitiun,  as  thi>  names  of  the  coals  ttand  in  tho 
onifr  of  their  i'va|i<irative  p^iwer  under  ^vrn  bulks.  On  p. 
bus  is  thi>  fi>ll<»win^  nunwiMry:  **  It  will  nut  fail  to  bv  re- 
marked, tliat  tho  Jii^tlv  celibrate<l  foreign  bltiiriilnous  c«»al»i 
of  Neweastli'.  Mvirpo«i].  SrotUnd,  Picton,  and  Sydney- cnala 
which  constitute  (I>41)  ihe  pn'sent  reliance  of  tiie  irreat  lines 
of  Atlantic  steamers— an-  fully  equalleil  or  rathi-r  frUrpa^M'il 
in  strenirth  by  the  analu'ronK  coals  of  eafttern  VInrinia  ;  that 
they  are  decidedly  .Mirftasscd  by  all  the  fkve-biirnini;  coals  of 
Maryland  and  PinnMvi vania ;  un«l  that  an  equally  decide*! 
a<lvantai*e  in  5te.im-!;i  neratlnc  p^twpr  In  enjoyed  by  the  an- 
thracites over  the  ftireliEn  c«»als  tried,  whether  we  consider 
them  under  equal  weights  or  equal  bulkj.** 


$6  per  cord,  and  of  coal  ^  80  per  too.  tbt 
economy  in  favor  of  the  coal  waa  foand  on  pv- 
senger  trains  to  bo  05  per  cent.,  and  on  Irctf&i 
trains  71  per  cent.  The  annual  report  <i  lbs 
Baltimore  and  Ohio  railroad  of  the  same  diie 

Presents  similar  results  of  experiment*  vf*^ 
ifferent  fuels  made  upon  that  roafl.    The  ex- 
pense per  mile  of  a  train  of  6  cars  with  mv4 
for  fuel  was  found  to  ho  I  of  a  cent ;  vith  cob 
{  ;  and  witli  coal  i  cent.    Fourteen  of  the  pti- 
senger  train  engines  are  consoming  miben! 
fuel,  and  the  alteration  of  others  is  recornntrfi'!«L 
— ^The  mode  of  occnrrence  of  tbe  coal  beds  hii 
been  already  described  in  the  article  Asrmi- 
ciTK.    They  are  met  with  in  a  series  of  ihe^ 
nating  beds  of  slates  or  shales  sandstones  fin 
clay,  and  limestone,  tho  coal  beds  lying  ts  di*- 
tiuct  strata  among  tlio  others,  nsaally  rcfftiD| 
upon  a  bed  of  fire  clay,  and  covered  vith  a 
stratum  of  black  shale. '  The  beds  of  co&L  likt 
those  of  tho  other  materials,  are  of  vuinai 
thicknesses.    In  a  single  hill  several  Ik^  may 
often  be  seen,  or  a  number  may  be  cut  ty  fink- 
ing a  shaft  through  the  different  strata  belov 
the  surface.    Some  may  be  only  a  few  in^ba 
thick,  and  others  many  feet  or  yardfi.    Tl«y 
may  be  traced,  varying  little  in  'their  cbane- 
ters,  over  largo  areas,  the  same  1>ed  EooietinM 
being  recognized  over  many  countie!>,  or  eves 
in  different  states.    This  group  of  itntt.  flf 
which  tho  coal  beds  form  an  impi>rtAnt  mm- 
her,  constitute  a  distinct  gt'iilogical  furaiM, 
which  in  both  hemispheres  occupies  the  «iBt 
relative  position  in  tne  long  series  of  e»dfi«d 
rocks,  and  is  identified  by  similar  families  ti 
fossil  plants.    These  arc  found   in   the  fsad- 
stones,  shales,  fire  clay,  and  in  the  coal  'nmiL 
Tiio  formation  is  called  the  coal  formatifii  f 
the  coal  measures,  and  tho  enfich  dnrin;  vhid 
the  strata  were  collected  is  Known  as  the  ci^ 
boniferous  era.    In  tho  remote  history  of  tbt 
globe  it  appears  to  have  been  the  fint  pnr^ 
in  which  the  fHiU  development  of  tbe  ve^rtabk 
kingdom  took  place.     Rock  formation*  hid  tt- 
cuiiiulatcil  in  va<t  piles  of  strata  throosh  k«r 
periods;  but  tho  numerous  fossil  remains  pv- 
stTved  in  them  of  testaceous  animals.  fisLcs,  oi 
marine  plants,  bear  witness  that  tbe  vtf<fi 
continued  to  cover  the  earth,  and  the  pertiMi 
that  may  have  been  above  them  were  ncc  frt 
the  theatre  of  such  a  development  of  or^ne 
life  as  was  to  succeed.     As  the  epoch  of  Im^ 
vegetation  approached,  a  fvw  districts  of  vfj 
limited  area  a])penr  to  have  presented  their  mt' 
face  above  the  waters  in  a  condition  to  M 
develop  this  new  vegetable  growth,  nnd  weriw 
a  covering  of  its  carbonaci-ons  materials ;  M 
tho  waters  again  overflnwod  them,  the  »W- 
ta  of  the  mountain  limesitiine  fonnatit«  with 
its  numerous  shells  were  slowly  depoHied  owf 
the  premature  coal  formation.*  and  the  cvtr^ 
sands  and  pebbles  of  the  millstone  ^t ««« 
swe)>t  in,  burying  the  calcareous  strata  lad  •»- 
sociated  shales  benoath  their  acciminlaKw*^ 
and  constituting  in  both  hemispheres  the  fitfc* 
of  the  true  coal  formation.    Upon  ihii  vi" 
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id  oyer  areas  of  vast  extent  tlm  strata 
named,  the  surface  no  doubt  slowly  and 
riy  aaMidiiig  as  the  strata  were  accu- 
L  B Y  a  oomparatively  rapid  rat«  of 
loe  uxe  coarser  materials,  qgw  conBti- 
he  sandstones,  were  swept  over  tbeio 
Bjr  gentler  currents  the  mad,  now  pre- 
n  Uie  form  of  the  shales,  was  dtstribated. 
beds  of  fire  clay  collected,  near  the  level 
rater  surface,  in  the  same  manner  as  clay 
brmed.  The  clay  appears  to  Imv-e  served, 
t  beneath  the  great  peat  bogs  of  tho  pres- 
p  as  the  soil  for  the  growth  of  a  lux  uriimt 
too.  In  it  are  preserved  strangle  yege- 
■Os  called  stigmaruB,  wlik^h  are  now 
ood  to  be  the  roots  of  a  tree  calkd  tli© 
iCi  of  which  the  large  fossil  stt^rn^  are 
Uie  coal  beds,  and  appear  to  have  fur- 
I  considerable  proportion  of  its  material. 
ma  instances  are  cited  in  geological 
if  these  trunks  being  found  m  Y&noT^w 
m  in  the  strata,  converted  into  saad- 
r  into  coal,  but  retaining  the  markings 
bark  and  of  the  divisional  joints  of  the 
Stmnpe  have  been  found  in  south  Staf- 
e^  to  the  number  of  78,  in  rock  covering 
« than  a  quarter  of  an  acre  of  surface. 
r  these  were  more  than  8  feet  in  circum- 
,  The  roots  were  attached  to  them, 
le  formed  part  of  a  bed  of  coal  10  inch- 
im  The  trunks,  broken  off  near  the 
ij  roread  about  in  every  directloaf  flat- 

0  the  thickness  of  1  or  2  inches  and 
ed  into  cod;  one  was  found  30  feet 
loiher  15,  and  others  les^  A  most  in- 
g  locality  is  described  by  Sir  Oharles 
t  the  clifi»  called  the  South  Joggins,  in 

of  Fundy,  Nova  Scotia.  Tht^e  cHfffS 
100  feet  in  height,  are  composed  of  the 
landstones,  and  clays  of  the  coal  mGas* 
iog  inclined  at  an  angle  of  24"^  with  the 
.  In  these  strata,  measuring  in  thick- 
oat  2,500  feet,  Lyell  counted  19  paral- 
»  of  coal,  varying  in  thickness  from  3 
to  4  feet.  From  many  of  thctio  coal 
sdl  trunks  were  observed  standi ng  at 
igles  to  their  plane,  and  extending  into 
erincumbent  strata.  Their  leugfli  waa 
6  to  8  feet,  but  one  was  noticed  25  feet 
id  4  feet  in  diameter.  No  trunk  was 
asing  through  a  coal  bed,  however  tbiu. 
ole  thickness  of  the  carboniferous  forma- 
hia  locality  is  estimated  by  Mr.  Logan  to 
ess  than  14,570  feet ;  and  iu  one  portion 
100  feet  thick,  Lyell  states  that  he  has 
vidence  of  root-bearing  soils  at  68  differ* 
Ja.    The  plants  belong  to  the  same  gen- 

1  most  of  them  to  the  same  specie^  as 
let  with  in  the  distant  coal  fiQlda  of  Eu- 
rhe  most  common  forms  are  those  of  the 
8S  with  their  stigmaria  roots,  Calamltea, 
nd  conifer©  are  less  frei'i^'T'f,  Tn  \hf 
mation  of  Germany  the  same  families  of 
are  found,  and  by  close  examination  of 
1  itself,  as  stated  by  Prof.  Goppert,  their 
re  may  be  detected,  more  particularly 
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that  of  the  sttgrotirifl,  thronghont  the  bc>dy  of 
the  coal*  From  such  data  as  the#e,  greatly  mul- 
tiplied and  varied  among  the  numerous  known 
coal  fields^  tlie  evidence  is  very  conclusive  that 
the  coal  beds  have  been  for  the  most  part  pro- 
duced from  the  luiuriant  growth  of  forests  upon 
the  spots  where  the  accumulations  resulting 
from  their  destruction  are  now  found  ;  and  thut, 
the  surface  continuing  &i  intervals  to  suMde,  a 
now  soil  and  new  for&sts  have  repeatedly  beea 
formed  over  Uie  buried  remains  of  those  that 
preceded.  The  plants  are  of  a  nature  requir- 
ing a  very  moist  atmosphere.  In  localities  like 
tiioso  of  the  Great  Dismal  ewamp  and  of  the 
vast  peat  bog^,  are  now  to  be  seen  the  con- 
ditions most  nearly  approaching  those  in  which 
the  materials  of  one  of  the  ancient  coal  beds 
were  collected ,  Stjme  beds  may  have  been  pro- 
duced in  the  manner  of  the  great  collections 
of  d nil- wood  seen  in  the  enormous  so-called 
ra^  which  obstruct  some  of  the  western  riv- 
ers, ooveriog  areas  of  many  square  miles ;  but 
the  conditions  under  which  the  vegetable  re- 
mains are  found  are  for  the  most  part  nnfavor* 
able  to  the  supposition  of  their  removal  from 
the  places  of  their  growth,— The  occurrence  of 
the  aame  great  formations  iu  tlie  same  order 
hot! I  in  Europe  and  the  United  States  indicates 
the  existence  of  one  great  hydrograiyliical  ba- 
sin spreading  over  both  contineuts,  and  deriving 
the  materiaJi  of  their  rocty  strata  from  the 
same  sonrcefl ;  as  in  recent  periods  the  strata  gath- 
ered at  the  bottom  of  the  Pacific  ocean  must 
maintain  over  areas  equally  vast  great  imifonn- 
ity  of  composition.  There  is  strong  proof 
that  the  materirvls  constituting  the  coarser  feand^ 
stone  beds  of  the  coal  measures  of  Pennsylva- 
nia were  transported  from  an  easterly  direction, 
and  hence  that  there  were  elevated^ lauds  at 
that  period  in  portions  of  what  is  now  the  At- 
lantic ocean  j  a  cooatry  which  may  perhaps 
have  furniahed  to  the  eorregponding  lotmatioua 
of  Europe  the  mater! ala  of  their  strata^—A  re- 
markable feature  of  the  coal  beds  is  the  very 
great  e3[tent  of  country  covered  by  a  single  lay- 
er. In  the  great  coal  field  of  the  United  States 
stretching  west  of  the  Alleghany  mountains,  one 
bed  larger  than  the  rest  U  recogni^tjd  from 
Oumberland,  Md.,  in  the  east^  to  Wheeling  un 
the  Ohio^  a  breadth  of  150  miles,  and  also  at 
points  equally  distant  in  a  north  and  south  dircc- 
tioru  "If  it  can  be  identified  in  the  anthracite 
basins  also,  which,'*  as  Mr.  Lesley  in  his  '*Maa* 
nal  of  Coal  and  ita  Topography"  states,  '*  we 
have  every  thing  but  aa  absolute  demonstra- 
tion for  believing,  its  outspread  will  be  doublecl. 
Taking  iato  account  the  immen^  area  over 
which  it  mufit  originally  hate  stretched  to  in- 
clude these  scattered  points,  an  area  little  shoH 
of  200,000  aq.  m.,  it  presents  itself  as  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  and  significant  facts  of  science, 

tious,  and  practically  a  sure  horizon  of  observa- 
tion, from  which  to  meas^  and  identify  the 
rocks  above  and  below  it.  It  has  heen  made  in 
fact  the  base  line  of  our  carboniferous  geology. 
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lu  nns  oonstitation,  qnalitj,  and  accompaid- 
inents  are  all  nnmistaJcable.'^  It  is  everywhere 
a  double  bed,  jielding  6  to  10  feet  of  ricb,  solid, 
pnre  bituminous  oool,  with  2  or  3  feet  of  bony 
coal  above.  The  sections  of  the  strata  collect- 
ed by  the  state  geologists  of  Pennsylvania  and 
the  atyoiuing  states  afford  the  means  of  trac- 
ing oat  and  identifying  many  other  coal  beds, 
which  retain  their  relative  positions  in  the  se- 
ries over  large  districts.  These  are  scattered 
at  irregular  intervals  througli  a  total  tliickness 
of  between  1}  and  2  miles  of  parallel  beds  of 
shales,  sandstones,  and  limestones.  The  work- 
able beds  in  the  most  productive  portion  of  the 
anthracite  region — ^the  middle  part  of  the  south- 
ern basin— do  not  exceed,  according  to  Prof. 
U.  D.  Rogers,  about  25  in  number ;  and  those 
of  all  dimensions  do  not  amount  to  more  tlian 
from  30  to  85  separate  layers.  In  the  great  bi- 
tuminous coal  field,  the  other  side  of  tlie  moun* 
tains,  according  to  the  same  autliority,  not  more 
than  half  as  many  workable  beds  are  found, 
and  including  the  small  beds  there  are  not  more 
than  18  or  20  in  all.  In  Ohio  the  same  coal 
field  is  found  still  less  productive  in  coal,  only 
7  workable  beds  being  found  and  10  unimpor- 
tant ones.  In  the  coal  basin  of  Indiana  and 
Illinois  there  are  but  6  workable  beds ;  in  that 
of  Missouri  and  Iowa  only  8  or  4  are  known. 
The  aggregate  thickness  of  the  coal  measures 
also  diminishes  as  they  are  traced  westward. 
These  considerations  should  lead  us  not  to  place 
an  undue  estimate  upon  the  value  of  our  cofd 
fields  from  the  amount  of  surface  covered  by 
some  of  tlie  strata  of  the  coal  measures;  and 
they  show  us  in  what  estimation  to  hold  Uie 
maps  drawn  in  squares  of  sizes  proportionate  to 
the  coal  areas  of  different  countries,  as  repre- 
senting t^e  comparative  quantities  of  coal  ttiey 
contain.  Approaching  the  margins  of  our  great 
western  coal  basins  from  their  central  portions, 
lower  strata  continue  to  appear  and  occupy  the 
surface,  and  a  very  shallow  tliickness  of  strata, 
containing,  it  may  be,  not  more  than  one  work- 
able coal  bed,  may  spread  out  over  the  conglom- 
erate and  cover  many  square  miles,  all  which  in 
such  maps  would  be  represented  as  coal  area 
equal  in  importance  to  those  districts  of  the  an- 
thracite region  in  which  numerous  workable  beds 
are  found  in  clo^  proximity,  and  in  which  all  by 
tlie  steepness  of  their  dip  are  brought  in  succes- 
sion to  the  surface  and  made  conveniently  ac- 
cessible for  mining.  In  the  interior  of  Michigan 
is  a  large  territory,  variously  estimated  as  ex- 
tending over  from  5,000  to  11,000  sq.  m.,  cov- 
ered with  an  extremely  shallow  thickness  of 
coal  measures,  not  more  than  60  feet  in  all; 
and  in  this  there  are  not  more  than  2  workable 
coal  beds,  the  best  not  more  than  4  feet  thick. 
These  beds  probably  are  not  found  in  a  workable 
condition  over  more  than  half  the  coal  field. 
But  taking  the  estimate  of  Mr.  R.  G.  Taylor,  in 
his  "Statistics  of  Coal,"  of  3,000,000  acres  as  the 
coal  area,  and  allowing  0  feet  of  workable  coal 
to  be  found  over  this  (which  is  probably  much 
more  than  really  exists),  there  is  in  the  whole 


of  thia  great  ooal  field  onlj  about  |  ■§  vnek 
coal  as  is  found  in  an  are*  of  only  i  the  cxt«Bt 
the  Lancashire  coal  fidd  of  Englaml,  vLirh. 
spreading  over  380,000  acres,  fumisLei  in  7S 
workable  beds  150  feet  of  ooaL  Again,  the  I  Med- 
ley and  Wolverhampton  coal  field,  of  only  65.(40 
acres  (abont  j\  the  area  of  the  Michigan  c«ai 
field),  contains  11  beds,  the  aggregate  iLickMii 
of  which  is  67  feet,  eqaalling  io  aU  about  i  tbt 
production  of  the  8,000,000  acrea  of  MirLins. 
— ^The  great  bituminous  coal  field  of  the  I'taud 
States,  called  the  Appalachian,  oommcDcet  mv 
the  northern  line  of  Pennsylvania ;  and  in  iLii 
portion  of  the  state,  in  Bradford,  Ljcfmiaf, 
and  Tioga  counties,  it  Is  represented  by  KTenl 
isolated  basins,  separated  from  each  other  bf 
the  conglomerate  or  still  lower  strata  formiof 
the  summits.  Toward  the  sooth,  bonnM  oa 
the  east  by  the  main  Alleghany  ridge,  th«  eral 
measures  spread  over  the  surface,  inclodinr  ibt 
whole  central  and  south-western  part  of  Um 
state,  the  south- westernpart  of  Ohio,  the  tmttn 
parts  of  Kentucky  and  Tennessee,  and  the  w«l^ 
em  portions  of  Virginia.  The  formatioo  ton&i- 
nates  in  northern  Alabama,  but  appean  ifiii 
as  far  south  as  Tuscaloosa.  Indnding  the  uM- 
lying  anthracite  basins  further  to  the  esrt,  tk 
whole  area  has  been  estimated  at  65,000  iq.  & 
Another  coal  field  of  almost  equal  exteat  occt- 
pies  the  greater  part  of  Elinois,  the  wemn 
portion  of  Indiana,  and  a  small  district  io  tk 
north-western  part  of  Kentucky,  h  is  vfs* 
rated  by  only  a  narrow  tract,  oocnpicd  bf 
lower  strata,  from  the  great  coal  field  of  soot^ 
em  Iowa  and  northern  Missouri.  The  fcnm- 
tlon  is  divided  in  the  middle  states  by  Mr.  L» 
Lesquereux  of  Pennsylvania,  who  has  'tboroo^- 
ly  investigated  the  fossil  botany  of  ths  m 
measures  of  North  America,  into  9  groo|% 
the  upper  and  lower ;  the  so-«aIled  Gsici  m 
Salem  anthracite  bed,  near  Pottsville,  asd  Ai 
Pomeroy  bituminous  bed  in  Ohio,  which  ii  m 
tlio  same  geological  horizon,  being  the  hw^ 
stratum  of  the  upper  group.  In  the  anthrseiH 
region  the  lower  divndon  fbmishes  the  whin 
ash,  and  the  upper  the  mj  and  red  aih.  !■ 
Missouri,  Prof.  (}.  0.  Swallow  makes  S  diviriaM 
of  the  series,  the  detiuls  of  which,  sonevM 
condensed,  are  presented  bolow,  as  a  good  ii- 
lustration  of  the  nature  of  the  strata  vUek 
make  up  the  coal  formation,  of  Uie  foanls  ^ 
include,  and  of  the  small  space  among  then  •^ 
cupied  by  the  coal  in  the  western  states.  Tli 
whole  thickness  amounts  to  about  650  fest  thi 
upT)er  division  being  SOO  feet,  the  middltM 
and  the  lower  150 ;  these  figures^  however.  ■• 
approximate  only,  as  the  thickness  varies  ia  tf 
ferent  localities.  The  first  column  of  igwi 
marks  the  number  of  the  beds  in  desecfwiir 
order ;  the  second  the  thickness  of  each  ia  M- 
Vrm  Coal  Se 


1.  10  ft  of  liiii»t<m«.  FomOs  :  /W«ttM  t^mirim 
PrwiuHuA,  wttatu§,  P,  mtpOcM/kUmi,  Orttt§  ^ 
braeulum. 

t.  8  ft  of  yellow  uhI  blue  ihalt. 

8.  8  ft  of  Mtamtnoos  ahale. 

4  8  ft  of  Umestone.    /uMOt :   TtftUmlwlM 
fa,  iViMtucf ««  CMtafM. 
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k  15  ft  tsi  hltomls^am^  aatl  Uua  Abale. 

L  H)  ft  of  lloiMtOH).    /bpptf*  .*  Kimp  OS  ^0. 1.  wltb  i!ft> 

L  90  ft.  Df  ftbalA. 

,  li  It  uf  «ttIisKM>ULi  uid  bitmnJiK^iii  iluJw.    Fbi#££fl  ,' 
Tfrth.  tmb^  Orth49  umbra^ulutti^  SpiH^r  Kith' 

.  Skill  jr  ittD4»£oli«. 

,  l^  tL  ^^t  Uaufston^.    ^ouU* :  ^tt^  *?y^  TrrtJ^  tw5, 

Jk,   Jfi/mMeim  pmmciatvuiy  i*.  ewteftrt. 

nil  of  1liik«loii^ 

fin  fL  tff  iihjitr, 

|4^  H  of  awMt0Si&    Fc9»Um  :  /Vjl  #|^.,  /¥^  4»#i, 

P       TfT*^.  !»&*,  Ciimjiffph^Uiim  torquium^ 

'  '^.  i»f  Atukle,  wltli  Mtde  Nindstone  And  llineetoiie. 
bT  lloMttose.   /b«tfXi  /  iamtf>  m  la  Ko.  14,  with 
I  jSpir.  Umsaim^^  hJ(miJ^^ik•4^twl,  &  if wtA^tz* 
mttXf  prod.  AttiiiiSoft^  P.  Xibfi^awtU^  At- 
fMnm  Urmimim,  A.  r^v/o^  Siiieropfi&n 

^*  S  ft  (tf  phnle. 
tiTO-r-^trtiK*,  with  JW.  e^ 

^  Xhia  ^j«»  of  COA^L  oeeor  la  Kos.  7, 15^  94|  17* 

Sit  ttf  TlpT^lc^  iTiftrltcd  nanditonje, 
JO  tt  dTaa&Iti  wEih  in(i4  cmckj^ 


1ft  of  Coal. 
f 


ft  of  blci«  clij.    /VwOi :  .Art.  eyt,  7^f<«&.  #«iffiL, 

L  10  It  at  9Ani^tx>a^* 

I  4  It  uF  »bile. 

L  ift  f^  Uma%an%  the  upper  PKrt  «bjilT  ind  lUU  of 

'     Ibv^  bara  aad   ilUdcttis,  wf^  hDfe  lentleuUr 


,W  ft.  Af  cliir  ujj  njidfftoDc,  with  »ms  Hm«ailnn(*, 
» lit  «f  Llm^'sl  .iiL<\  cocitilni  C%.  mi2Upifn  Mid  /^if«>  c^. 


i^^ef  1Ini<riilone.    J^bMUt;  TWw^  fvAWL,  Sp,  Ufbta' 

ijl  511  of  ibida  Qverljinff  i  ft  of  giwd  Ck>Al». 

,m  S  ft  nf  ahilti  owr  6  It  of  UzDCAtonc,  c^ntAiDtng  hPb^. 

,IBL  U  H  uf  iliAljr  MZi4.latiiafr  fttid  ahalo^ 
|A  li  fL  cif»M«j  oTerlytqif  |  ft  of  Coai> 
iJKltflfiluJe. 

_  _  d.  rtffidaH9^  Prod.  oo*l,  ifjK  Jftf tM,,  ifoU,  Af  vicvi, 

AlltllfdAj. 

!|lttflrUBieftoDa. 
5lS!iofthaI& 
5  IftfifCfliL. 

»lltg|,l«a& 

n  loft,  olmloeeoiu  ludiituDc,  tbu  lovr«r  [Hirt  iboii^J- 
ij»l  In  Tcf^1}1«  r«iiulu>},  0tiiitmiU4^  Si^Uidrim, 

^  *  Jt  flf  ttjidl|-  itulfj ;  not  percLrt«DL 
■*  1  It  Qf  Co  tt^  CQfni.  tinier  (alllni:,    PasaiLi ;  In  feirtlijr 
Mficretioa*,  Z*da  artiia^  Qoni^iiti  ^^nor^i^r- 

**  'it  ofCtuu  TKjtnf  fWjm  B  to  ft  foet,  and  U  ionw 

W'^ft.  of  hifdniiill*  llmftatooe.    Pos^Un^  £%al  mCf*!^ 
ft.  Ift"*^'^  Jfoiw^  #'wu  oy*.,  T6rS.  9vhtiL 

^■^  IT  Jt,  lor^kdinff  K  lijf  n  Bf  C^AL,  I  to  U  (^  tJikk,  d- 
ITI  .  *«T«ktin«  wlthihiJea. 

S  Ini'^  '*'*'*  ^vcTlTlaf  a  ft  of  CoAi. 

_*  ^  It  uf  .ii)]uile4  tnd  lire  dliy. 

^?f  .^^torabooa  coal  field  of  soutli-^flstem 
^ia^  lying  on  both  side-a  the  Jamea  river^ 
J**"  miles  ftboY©  EiclinaoDd,  belongs  to  a 
■**^**oeiit  geological  period  than  tliat  of  the 


tme  eoal  formation,  aad  affords  ono  of  tli^^  feir 
instances  of  valuable  beds  of  coal  being  met 
with  in  other  fi>rinatio£ia.  In  a  depressipn  of 
the  granite^,  which  until  after  the  period  of 
the  trias  or  upper  new  red  sandstone  hod  re- 
oeWed  no  covering  of  the  setUmcntary  rocks, 
w^ere  collected,  in  the  syceeedbg  epoch  of  the 
lias,  strata  of  sandstone.^  and  s^hale^  similar 
to  those  of  the  true  coal  measures ;  and  with 
these  were  depcsited  beda  of  coal  of  nnuBual 
dimenaiona,  the  principal  one  next  the  i^ranito 
attaming^  a  thickness  Boinetiinea  eiccediog  40 
feet.  The  coal  plants,  mmites,  ,oulamiteiif  and 
equiaeta,  and  the  fossil  flsh  preserve<l  in  these 
strata,  nnmtstakablj  refer  the  formation  to  the 
lias ;  but  the  coal,  though  derived  from  a  vege- 
tablo  growth  so  different  from  that  of  the  tnie 
coal  lonnatiou,  k  not  to  he  distmgulshed  in 
chemical  composition  and  appearance  from  that 
contained  in  some  of  the  priadpal  cxial  baains 
of  the  older  period.  It  is  never,  however,  of  m 
good  qnalitjr  a^  the  best  of  the  older  coaU  be- 
ing more  mixed  with  slate  and  earthy  impud- 
tiesv  more  disiKised  to  crumble  and  fall  to  fine 
€oal,  and  is  more  generally  injured  bjrthe  pres- 
ence of  sulphur,  so  much  so  tliat  it  is  liable  to 
ejjontaneous  combustion*  It  is  Irirgely  used  for 
steam  purposes,  mid  for  the  production  of  gas* 
Much  of  the  fine  coal  might  no  doubt  be  profit- 
ably saved  and  converted  into  an  excellent  fuel 
bj  the  process  of  Bessemer,  described  in  the 
article  Ft'su  The  area  of  this  coal  field  is 
about  30  m.  from  N.  to  S.,  with  an  average 
width  from  E-  to  W,  of  5  to  6  m.  Its  mines 
were  probably  the  earliest  worked  of  auy  in  the 
United  States  \  mention  being  made  iu  the  1st 
volume  of  the  *'  American  Journal  of  Science  " 
(1818)  of  their  having  been  in  operiiiion  80 
years  previously.  The  workings  are  now  car- 
ried on  at  greater  depths  tlian  have  been  reached 
at  any  other  mines  m  the  country.  The  deep- 
est ehafts  are  sunk  about  600  feet,  terminat- 
ing In  the  great  l*ed  of  coal,  the  floor  of  which 
is  the  granite,  with  only  a  few  i aches  of  inters 
veuing  slatOi  or  soraetimeg  of  porphyry.  The 
coal  of  some  portions  of  this  basin,  near  the 
contact  with  a  dike  of  greenstone,  is  converted 
into  coke.  (See  Ookk^  NATunAi-.)  ^  At  these 
mines  have  occurred  the  moat  serious  explo- 
sions from  fire-damp  that  have  happeaed  ia  this 
country-  The  first  took  place  about  the  year 
1817,  without  serious  eonsefiuences.  That  of 
ilarch,  1839,  in  one  of  Heath^s  pits^  which  was 
700  feet  deep,  was  the  most  disastrous  of  all, 
by  which  53  miners  out  of  M  employed  in  the 
mine  were  killed.  In  IMl  and  1844^  as  well  as 
ia  preceding  years,  there  were  explosions,  all  to- 
gether resulting  in  the  loss  of  many  lives ;  and  on 
May  15j  18M,  20  men  were  killed  at  the  Ches- 
terfield pits,  which  were  000  feet  deep. — In 
North  Carolina  is  also  a  bitufniuous  coal  field 
on  Deep  river,  the  place  of  which  in  the  forma- 
tions is  probably  near  that  of  the  Richmond 
basin.  Jjttle  i^  yet  known  of  its  importance,^ — 
la  the  British  provinces  of  New  Brunswick, 
KoTS  Bcotif^  the  islands  of  Cape  Breton,  Prince 
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Edward,  and  Newfoundland,  the  coal  forma- 
tion covers  very  extensive  areas,  wliich  have 
been  rated  in  all  at  about  18,000  «].  m.  The 
greatest  thickness  of  the  coal  formation  any- 
wlicre  measured  upon  this  continent  is  found  to 
be  at  the  South  Joggins  cliffs  in  Nova  Scotia. 
Mr.  Logan  has  hero  made  very  exact  meas- 
urements, the  exposures  furnishing  remarkable 
facilities  for  them,  and  the  sum  total  t)rovcs  to 
be  14,571  feet  less  one  inch,  composeu  of  1,670 
distinct  strata,  all  of  which  are  minutely  de- 
scribed. The  coal  seams  are  76  in  number, 
but  average  less  than  7  inches  each  in  thick- 
ness. The  largest  furnishes  only  3  feet  8  inches 
of  coal ;  the  next,  3  feet  6  inches.  It  is  doubt- 
ful whether  either  of  them,  however,  will  ever 
bo"  found  worth  working.  The  mines  of  Pictou 
and  Albion,  and  the  Sydney  mines  on  Capo 
Breton,  are  of  great  extent,  and  produce  lai^ 
quantities  of  coal,  much  of  which  is  exported 
to  this  country.  At  the  Pictou  mines,  opposite 
the  southern  point  of  Prince  Edward  island, 
is  a  bed  of  coal  29  feet  thick.  Only  about  ^  or 
it  (10  ft.  ?)  is  of  the  best  quality  of  coal.  It 
was  worked  in  1883  to  the  depth  of  220  feet 
below  the  level  of  the  sea.  A  railroad  6  miles 
in  length  connects  the  mines  with  the  shipping 
port.  The  Albion  mines  are  on  the  East  river, 
about  Si  miles  from  the  town  of  Pictou.  Ten 
beds  of  coal  are  reported  by  Judge  Ilaliburton 
to  be  found  here,  of  the  aggregate  thickness  of 
60  feet.  The  main  bed  worked  yields  24  feet 
in  thickness  of  good  coal,  and  12  feetof  a  poor- 
er quahty.  It  produced  in  1839  from  5,000  to 
6,000  tons  per  month.  One  of  the  engine  shafts 
wa9  then  450  feet  deep.  Mention  was  made  of 
the  coal  beds  of  Cai)o  Breton  by  the  abbe 
Raynal  in  his  work  on  the  West  Indies.  The 
principal  mines  are  near  Sydney  in  the  eastern 
extremity  of  the  island.  Fourteen  beds  of  coal 
are  said  to  be  found,  averaging  3  feet  in  thick- 
ness; one  is  11  feet,  and  another  9  feet  thick; 
the  principal  one  worked  is  6  feet.  The  shafts 
are  250  feet  deep.  A  railroad  connects  the  mines 
with  the  landing,  gbout  2  miles  distant.  Tlie 
Bridgei)ort  mines,  15  miles  from  Sydney,  also 
produce  largo  quantities  of  coal  fVoin  a  bed  9 
feet  thick.  The  excellent  qualities  and  great 
abundance  of  the  bituminous  coal  of  these  prov- 
inces, and  the  convenience  of  access  to  them 
by  vessels,  make  them  of  great  importance  to 
tliis  country.  According  to  a  statement  of 
"W.  II.  Shock,  of  the  U.  S.  navv,  the  whole  ship- 
ments from  Pictou  up  to  August  25,  1853, 
amounted  to  520,911  tons.  The  Sydney  mines 
are  estimated  to  have  produced  50,000  tons  in 
1814;  and  in  1849  tJie  whole  exiwrtation  from 
both  provinces  is  stated  to  have  been  35,527 
chaldrons.  The  chaldron  at  the  mines  ai>pears 
to  be  rated  at  1 J  tons,  or  48  bushels  of  8,750 
lbs. ;  but  of  the  coal  when  delivered  in  Kew 
York  or  Boston  it  is  86  bushels  of  2,800  lbs. 
weight.  At  the  latter  rate,  there  were  delivered 
in  Boston  in  the  year  1852,  40,754  clialdrons. 
The  coal  is  preferred  to  the  Richmond  coal  for 
its  greater  freedom  from  sulphur,  and  is  much 


used  in  Xew  England  for  gcnenting  no, 
for  mannfactoring  pnrposea,  and  fur  gv.—Tlf 
principal  works  cxclasirely  upon  the  nljec:  <./ 
coal  are  those  to  which  rvfereooe  hm  alrvair 
been  made.  The  *'  SUtistiet  of  Coal,''  br  Cm 
late  Richard  C.  Taylor,  rorised  bj  S.  S.  idUe 
man,  is  a  summary  of  a  vast  amount  c^  brj 
relating  to  the  rarioas  coal-prodociRg  locaHtief 
upon  the  American  continent.  ^  Coal  i&d  la 
Topography'^  w  an  interesting  mannal  It  J.  P. 
Lesley  of  Philadelphia,  describing  tL«  cot! 
strata  and  the  inferior  fonnaUons  of  the  Apia* 
lachian  system,  from  the  extended  obserraaooi 
of  the  author,  with  particular  reference  to  t&t 
characteristic  outlines  these  formations  impt* 
upon  the  scenery  of  the  middle  states  Tbi 
state  geological  reports  are  repositorivs  of  Q«ftl 
details  upon  the  coal  formation ;  as  aI«o  in 
those  of  many  of  the  geologists  emfJoTcd  bj 
companies  engaged  in  exploring  or  workic;  :be 
mines.  In  the  '*  American  Journal  of  Sdrocc,* 
and  the  *^  Journal  of  the  Franklin  Intitate,'* 
special  attention  has  been  given  to  tbL>  s^jcct 
from  their  earliest  numbers.  An  important  ps- 
per  giving  methods  for  determining  the  roUtiie 
mgredients,  the  coke,  ash,  sulphur,  ftc,  uf  zmacn! 
coals,  by  means  of  the  blowpipe  alone,  vu  fm- 
nishe<l  by  £.  J.  Chapman  to  the  ^  Canadian  Joe- 
nal,"  Toronto,  for  May,  1 858.  The  Eng&h  fBO> 
logical  works  and  parliamentary  reports  aboad 
with  interesting  matter  relating  to  tfai»  fa^Jed 
so  essential  to  the  prosperity  of  British  in!» 
try.  The  cyclopuDdias  and  scientific  dirtioiiim 
make  tlieir  articles  ujwn  coal  and  colli<rit«  p«* 
ticularly  prominent ;  but  in  none  u  the  laljict 
found  treated  with  more  ability  and  in  s  mm 
interesting  manner,  or  more  carefuJlj  iQartn- 
ted,  than  in  Tomlinson^s  ^'  Cyclopedia  of  Ttf 
ful  Arts.**  The  chemical  properties  and|i» 
ducts  of  coal  are  thoroughly  treated  in  the  lH 
and  2d  parts,  entitled  '*  Fuel  and  its  Apfte 
tions,"  of  Dr.  Knapp's  work  on  "Chtnkii 
Technology,"  translated  bv  I>r.  Edmnnd  Bo- 
nalds  and'Dr.  Thomas  Richardson. 

COAL  GAS.    See  Gas. 

CO^VL  PLANTS,  traces  and  foaamuiBisf 
ancient  vegetation  found  in  the  stnrta  eomtiBB- 
ing  the  coal  measures.  To  many  of  these  i^iv* 
enco  has  already  been  made  in  the  article  Cou- 
Tlie  occurrence  of  the  huge  stems  of  the  eds* 
mites  in  Uio  sandstones,  the  woody  matter  «- 
tirely  removed,  and  its  place  filled  by  A* 
stony  material  of  the  rock  iu>elf— ooIt  to  U 
distinguished  from  it  by  the  form  of  the  plitf 
Wing  still  preserved — these  and  the  aboKMt 
sigillaria  stems  found  in  the  coal,  their  rojA 
provinff  to  be  the  obscure  stimaris  vithwU 
the  underlying  fire  clay  is  often  fiDed,  band- 
ready  been  noticed.  So  too  the  nanner  d 
occurrence  of  the  larger  stems  or  trunks  ^^ 
ing  in  groups  in  many  loaditiesi,  as  if  tber  » 
occupied  the  places  where  they  grew.  Btf 
these,  interestmg  and  instmctire  at  tbej  rt 
from  the  light  they  shed  upon  the  natanB*^ 
origin  of  the  coal,  are  ftf  inferior  in  nnnbirti 
the  femsi  which  form  periiaps  moct  tbsbdf 
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t      the  species  of  the  carboniferous  flora-* 

i      B  which  amount,  according  to  Adolphe 

liart,  to  about  500  in  nuuiber,  of  wmch 

iou»  250  are  ferns.    The  abundance  of  these 

t       lyoopodS)  both  of  which  crypto- 

LM9      uora  belong  to  the  group  acrogen$  of 

de,,  ied  Brongniart  to  applj  to  this  period 

o  t     ale  rigne  da  aerogem.    The  same  divi- 

^..la/^  includes   the  genus    lepidodendrot^ 

species  of  which  are  found  with  the 

xnese  are  gigantic  dub  mosses^  the  Hying 

tes  of  whicn  in  tropical  climates  are 

9  found  8  feet  high.    Their  fossil  re- 

I     t  with  in  the  coal  shales  have  been 

less  than  49  feet  long,  and  fragments 

uMKu  soecimens  indicated  a  still  greater  size. 

s  of  the  ferns  also  are  remarkable 

■AC  ^gantic  growth,  a  number  of  them 

)o  lerns,  resembling  those  which  now 

.  in  the  islands  of  tropical  oceans  and  of 

Hj  I  temperate  zone.    In  these  islands, 

as        south  as  46°  of  south  latitude  in 

uid— in  a  climate  not  necessarily  yery 

uut  of  equable  temperature  ana  yery 

I — the  arborescent  ferns  attain  a  height  of 

wu  50  feet,  and  with  the  conifers,  which  also 

■  as  fossils  of  the  coal  formation,  consti- 

ortant  portions  of  the  flora  of  these 

v    Many  of  the  smaller  fossil  ferns  bear 

nir  res     blance  to  those  now  liying ;  and 

«  1  \  o      )arison  of  the  shape  of  the 

i         uj«       21  )nt  of  the .  yeins  of  tbe 

and  uiv  luauuvc  of  their  attachment  to 

which,  in  the  want  of  more  distin- 

A^  viisracters  preseryed  in  Oio  fossil  spe- 

udy  are  taken  as  the  distinctiye  marks,  it  is 

mO  means  certain  that  some  of  them  should 

be  referred  to  genera  of  living  ferns.    The 

however,  of  all  the  ferns  differ  from  the 

aub.     Tlie  other  families  of  the  coal  plants, 

ing  the  conifers),  are  so  totally  unlike  any 

V        plants,  that  they  cannot  always  be  re- 

Qven  to  the  class  to  which  they  belong. 

■cxus,  like  the  other  coal  plants,  are  found 

A       »  coal  itself,  their  forms  being  preserved, 

h  their  delicate  leaves  are  converted  into 

id  black  coal ;  and  the  preponderance  of 

oily  in  the  flora  of  this  period  has  led 

uwo  naturalists  to  believe  they  may  have  fur- 

d  a  large  portion  of  the  coal  beds.    In  the 

wu       ilea,  particularly  in  those  which  make 

t  turn  overlying  the  coal  beds,  their  im- 

K         ua  are  often  wonderfully  abundant,  so  that 

lu        coal  beds  are  excavated,  these  slates 

ar      ed  with  a  complete  network  of  the 

w      of  fern  leaves.    It  is  apparent  tnat 

judbb  Aiavc  formed  a  large  portion  of  the 

led  mass  of  vegetable  matters  and  flne  sedi- 

,  which  now  constitute  these  beds  of  black 

ic.    As  the  thin .  mud  in  the  course  of  ages 

#ly  became  indurated, the  leaves  decomposed, 

Mid  their  carbon  was  diffused  through  all  the 

nass ;  but  their  forms,  even  to  the  most  minute 

narkings,  were  left  as  perfectly  impressed  as 

hoogh  they  had  been  purposely  taken  in  the 

Snest  clay,  and  left  behind  to  harden.    The 


preparations  of  recent  plants  for  the  herba- 
rium of  a  naturalist  could  not  be  more  beau- 
iataX  than  these  naturally  preseryed  relics  of 
the  most  andent  yegetation.  The  delicacy  of 
the  specimens  will  not  admit  of  the  supposi- 
tion that  the  plants  could  have  been  transported 
to  any  distance  from  the  places  of  their  growth. 
Wherever  they  are  found  thus  perfect,  they 
must  haye  accumulated  as  the  beds  of  yegetable 
matter  now  accumulate  in  the  dense  swamps  of 
warm  regions,  the  growth  of  each  year  slowly  . 
and  silently  adding  to  the  increasing  mass.  The 
testimony  of  the  fossil  stumps  and  tnmks  is 
usually  confirmatory  of  the  same  conclu8ion.r~ 
Next  to  the  ferns,  the  coniferas  are  the  most 
abundant  of  the  coal  plants,  and  also  the  most 
similar  to  Hying  forms.  Five  genera  have  been 
distinguished.  Those  of  the  Europ^n  coal 
mines  are  allied  to  the  araucarian  division  of 
pines  more  than  to  otiier  living  forms;  but  in 
Koya  Scotia  and  New  Holland,  genera  are  met 
with  of  genuine  pines.  In  a  sandstone  quarry 
in  the  Mid  Lothian  coal  field,  near  Edinburgh, 
a  trunk  of  an  araucarian  was  uncoyered  from 
beneath  186  feet  of  strata,  which  measured  47 
feet  in  length,  fiattened  by  the  pressure,  so  that 
while  its  longer  diameter  was  5  feet,  its  shorter 
was  19  inches.  The  bark  was  conyerted  into 
coal,  but  the  woody  texture  of  the  interior  was 
plainly  to  be  seen.  Some  of  Uie  cionifers  were 
distinguished  by  a  large  pith,  the  fossil  called 
Stertwergia  having  been  proved  to  be  the  stony 
cast  of  Uie  cavity  left  by  it  in  the  axis  of  the 
trunk.  Some  also  bore,  instead  of  cones^  a 
fleshy  fruit  larger  than  hazel  nuts,  similar  to  the 
products  of  the  Chinese  genus  ^w^urio,  one 
of  the  yew  tribe  or  taxoid  conifers.  This  fossil 
fruit,  called  trigonocarpor^  is  found  so  abun- 
dantly in  some  of  the  European  coal  measures 
that  it  may  in  some  localities  be  collected  by 
the  bushel  It  is  met  with  in  the  shales,  sand- 
stones, coal,  and  ironstones.  The  coniferss  and 
cycadffi  are  included  in  Lindley's  group  of 
gymnogens — ^the  dicotyledonous  gymnosperms 
of  Brongniart. — ^The  calamites  are  very  numer- 
ous, particularly  in  the  sandstones.  They  are 
cylindrical  jointed  stems  like  those  of  reeds, 
and  were  formerly  supposed  to  be  gigantic 
equiseta  of  the  group  of  acrogens.  The  conical 
termination  of  one  end  is  now  believed  to  be 
the  lower  end  of  a  root.  Brongniart  is  of  the 
opinion  that  they  cannot  belong  to  the  equiseta, 
nor  to  any  tribe  of  the  flowerless  plants,  but 
more  probably  they  must  be  classed  with  the 
^mnospermons  dicotyledons;  though,  as  Prof. 
Williamson  remarks,  the  arrangement  of  their 
tissues  differs  widely  from  that  of  all  known 
forms  of  gynmosperms.  By  many  naturalists 
both  the  calamites  and  lepidodendra  are  thought 
to  have  possessed  the  peculiarities  both  of  the 
acrogenous  and  gymnogenous  families;  the 
great  height  attained  by  some  of  the  species  re- 

Suiring  a  different  tissue  from  that  possessed  by 
lie  orainary  unaspiriuff  acrogens,  if  not  one  un- 
dbtinguishable  from  mat  of  the  conifers. — ^Tho 
iigillaruB  were  trees  without  branches,  which 
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grew  sometimes  to  the  height  of  70  feet ;  their 
trunks  were  ojlindrical,  finted,  and  marked  at 
regular  intervals  with  spots,  the  different 
forms  of  which  now  servo  to  distinguish  thospe* 
cies.  They  give  to  tlie  plants  their  name,  from 
the  Latin  tigiUum^  a  seal.  In  the  scalariform 
structure  of  their  vessels  they  exactly  rcsemhle 
the  ferns,  and  Dr.  Hooker  is  inclined  to  believe 
they  may  have  been  cryptogamous  plants,  though 
more  highly  dcveloi)ed  tlum  any  fiowerless 
plants  now  living.  They  are  often  found  most 
abundantly  where  the  coal  shales  exhibit  the 
greatest  profusion  of  ferns;  but  in  those  in* 
stances  in  which  leaves  have  been  met  with  at- 
tached to  the  stems,  they  were  long  and  slender, 
unlike  those  of  ferns.  Tliese  plants  are  so  com- 
mon, that  no  less  than  22  species  have  been 
described  in  the  coal  fields  of  Great  Britidn; 
and  some  of  the  large  beds  of  coal  appear  to 
have  been  almost  entirely  made  up  of  tbenou 
Their  roots,  called  itigmaria^  so  named  from 
the  curious  spots  or  stigmata  systematically  ar- 
ranged upon  their  surface,  have  been  found 
spreading  out  from  the  base  of  the  trunks  to  a 
distance  of  IG  feet,  and  from  the  spots  or  tu« 
bercles  upon  the  roots  rootlets  radiate  like 
spokes  from  the  nave  of  a  wheel.  Lyell  noticed 
at  the  South  Joggins  locality  in  Nova  Scotia, 
that  the  trunks  of  the  sigillariao  divided  below 
into  4  great  roots,  each  of  which  soon  biftircated, 
and  each  of  these  was  soon  after  subdivided 
into  2  smaller  ones.  The  fire-clay  beds  under  the 
coal  seams  are  frequently  as  filled  with  them, 
converted  into  fire  clay,  as  the  soil  of  the  forests 
is  filled  with  the  roots  of  modem  trees.  Hugh 
Miller  remarks :  "  The  sculpturesque  character 
of  this  richly  fretted  genus  was  shared  by  not  a 
few  of  its  contemporaries.  The  ttlotUndra,  with 
their  rectilinear  rows  of  circular  scars,  and  their 
stems  covered  with  leaf-like  carvings,  rivalled  in 
effect  the  ornately  relieved  torus  of  a  Corinthian 
column.  FatulariOj  knorria.  halvnia.  many 
of  the  calamites,  and  all  the  lepidodenara^  ex- 
hibited the  most  delicate  sculpturing.  In  walk- 
ing among  the  ruins  of  this  ancient  flora,  the 
palfl)ontologist  almost  feels  as  if  he  had  got 
among  the  broken  fragments  of  Italian  palaces, 
erected  long  ages  ago,  when  the  architecture  of 
Rome  was  most  ornate,  and  every  moulding 
was  roughened  with  ornament.  In  attempt 
ing  to  call  up  in  fancy  the  old  carboniferous 
forests,  he  has  to  dwell  on  this  peculiar  feature 
OS  one  of  the  most  prominent,  and  to  see  in  the 
multitude  of  trunks  darkened  above  by  cloads 
of  foliage,  that  rise  upon  him  in  the  prospect, 
the  slim  columns  of  an  elder  Alhambra,  rough- 
ened with  arabesque  tracery  and  exquisite 
filigree  work." — ^The  cool  plants  of  the  oolite 
period  differ  in  some  respects  from  those  of  the 
true  coal  formation.  The  class  of  monocotyledons 
is  then  first  represented  by  undisputed  palms; 
the  coniferro  are  greatly  multiplied  in  proportion 
to  the  rest,  and  in  forms  more  closely  resem- 
bling existing  genera ;  and  thecycadss,  a  family 
allied  both  to  the  ferns  and  conifene,  then  first 
apI>oar.    The  cquiseta  abound,  the  same  siteciea 


being  met  wfth  in  Grett  Britain  and  in  t^ 
Richmond  coal  field.    The  Brora  coal  in  8mftMr. 
landshire,  wliioh  is  the  thickest  eoal  M  of 
this  formation  in  England,  aflbrding  SI  Ictt  of 
good  coal  beside  aoiue  of  poorer  tjnuitr.  i^ 
peara  to  have  been  prodncea  alnKKtexriadnh 
nom  this  family  of  plants.  Thf  ferns  stin  coc«d^ 
tate  about  f  of  all  the  species  met  witb;  bit 
most  of  the  strange  forms  of  the  oMrr  eie! 
measores,  the  IqModendra^  the  rigiUarit,  fa- 
eie2arMi,ii2M2fiitffa^&c.,baTedisappearvd.  fbt 
calamites,  too^  tboagfa  seen  in  a  few  (cmx 
were  about  disappewing,  as  they  passed  stsj 
before  the  termination  St  thto  period.— It  b  as 
interesting  question  respecting  the  ancient  ficr& 
whether  it  is  fairly  re|>resented  by  the  form 
now  preserved  in  a  fossil  state  isr  impressed  ia 
the  <H)al  shales.    From  the  celebrated  exT«ri- 
ments  of  Dr.  Lindley,  it  wonld  n>pear  that  tUi 
admits  of  reasonable  doubt ;  while  the  obKrvi- 
tions  of  Dr.  Hooker,  made  in  the  rfgiuns  vbtn 
the  living  flora  most  nearly  resembles  that  uf  tbi 
specimens  preserved  in  the  coal  formatioa,  sani 
to  render  it  probable  that,  aa  in  recent  timatbi 
ferns  and  coniferv,  where  they  greatly  aboan^ 
nearly  monopolize  the  vegetation,  so  it  vasta 
the  ancient  periods.  The  experiment  of  Dr.  Liad* 
ley  consisted  in  immersing  a  large  number  (177] 
species  of  liring  plants  in  a  tank  of  fresh  wBlcr,ii 
order  to  prove  tneir  relative  powers  of  rc^ii)a{ 
decomposition.    The  results  obtaiaed  vere:  1, 
that  the  leaves  and  bark  of  most  dicotrWdcnNi 
plants  are  wholly  decomposed  in  two  Tcai% 
and  that  of  those  that  resist  it  the  greater  pBt 
ore  conifero  and  cycadn;  2,  that  mooocoCT* 
ledons  are  more  capable  of  resisting  the  actioi 
of  water,  particulariy  palms  and  scitamioeMi 
plants,  but  that  grasses  and  sedges  perisli;  1 
that  fungi,  mosses,  and  all  the  lowest  fonm  rf 
vegetation,  disappear ;    4,  that  ferns  have  i 
great  i>ower  of  resisting  water,  if  in  a  gna 
state,  not  one  of  those  submitted  to  the  cnc^ 
iment  having  disappeared,  but  their  fraetis» 
tion  perished.     Thua  those  |danu  (the  Am) 
were  found  by  this  eneriment  most  caJiinflS 
in  water,  which  we  flna  most  abundant  ina  ftt- 
sil  state  ;  while  the  dicotyledonous  tribes  Id 
little  capacity  to  resist  its  action,  and  tbeircr 
ganio  remains  are  comparatively  rare.   FroB 
this  it  might  be  inferred  that  a  large  WMmd 
vegetable  organization  has  probably  pcrtM 
and  that  the  forms  preserved  are  but  a  fcv 
specimens  of  the  ancient  flora  of  the  e«ik 
The  fact  that  a  collection  of  Uie  fira^DMOti  im- 
bedded in  the  deposits  of  recent  periods  vodl 
prove  but  a  poor  index  to  the  general  vamd 
existing  vegetation,  may  also  be  applied  Ui  ^ 
support  of  this  inference.    It  is  true  thatof  tbi 
growth  upon  the  more  elevated  regioos  cf  '^ 
earth,  during  the  distant  period  of  the  prodo^ 
tion  of  the  coal,  we  have  no  knowledge;  bctv 
the  vast  districts  now  constituting  the  coiil&^ 
it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  tliat  t£e  observaD>«» 
of  Dr.  Ilooker  mav  be  fairly  ^plicd,  and  ibtf 
throughout  these  the  vegetation  varied  UxVt^ 
from  that  indicated  by  the  foesil  pJanti  Tbi 
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mansa  m^A  over  whkh  the  same  flora  wu 
lead,  with  no  opparttit  diff^rouces  between 
kt  of  the  30th  and  thjit  of  the  55 Lh  degree 
Dortli  latitude,  must  have  ©Bjojocl  a  mild 
1  unifomi  temperature,  similar  to  tlmt  which 
w  prevail  ttirough  almost  m  groat  a  nmge 
latltade  Olid  almost  as  far  from  the  eqnatur 
the  southern  hemisphere,  wlioro  in  the  Lsl- 
Is  of  New  Zealand  the  flora  is  now  found  of 
■re  Qmfonu  character  and  more  abounding  in 
OS  than  in  any  other  purt  of  tlie  globe.  If 
tfe  were  as  amall  a  proportion  of  !and  abo?o 
>  water  in  the  northern  rogiona  aa  ia  now  fonnd 
the  southern.  Sir  Charles  Ljell  m  of  opinion 
bt  the  siune  laild  climate  would  he  extended 
&r  aU  the  regions  occupied  bj  the  coal  fields, — 
ferenoe  has  alreadv  been  nimle  in  the  article 
AL  t^  the  investigations  of  Mr.  Leo  Les- 
^mux  in  relation  to  the  ft»s&il  botany  of  the 
ifth  American  mfa&nres.  In  a  paper  pre- 
ited  to  the  Potts villfs  scientiOc  association  in 
b.  1858,  he  has  enuoierated  all  the  known 
l^es,  and  described  Bome  that  are  new.    The 

rtiamber  i^  about  SOO;  but  including  otheri 
undcscribed,  it  is  &upposud  it  wiU  reach 
3.  The  same  plants  are  found  in  beds  oeoupj- 
Hhe  aame  relative  position  tii  tlie^rici,  even 
■n  tiie  localities  are  separated  bj  distaneea 
tereml  hundred  miles;  thus  tiie  Gates  and 
hm  bed,  in  the  anthracite  region  near  Fotta- 
li^  la  identified  with  the  Pomoroy  bituminous 
m,  known  also  &om  other  proofs  to  be  on  the 
■«  geological  horizon.  The  following  will 
m  a  gi^Doral  idea  of  the  paper  of  Mr,  Les* 
ttPBOx,  and  of  the  variety  and  olassifieation 

Kll0  plants  of  onr  coal  measures,  the  leading 
pi  being  designated  by  tibe  letters  A,  B, 

»^-Wm$mi4rid*tB.  Frond*  jAntmU  or  feint jinate,  8*o- 
DnottiT  v*tji*  elthiL  f  rl^Int?  from  a  mt^alal  nofvo  rtn- 
tikiDf  fcbnTf^,  or  cmorjrin^  nnd  bniiK^hLzi^  ttxtm  thd 

L  Kan;4:j;EiL4TUiJH,  fiBpeclea^  oil  fruiu  the  bltl  rod  boQ^ 

!„  Oboim>rrxK]iv  Tsp€*left,  moitliy  fn^m  the  lower  «ciat, 
&  riicTTOPticfliUk,  I  «f***dei^  fri»ra  upper  coni 

titgoRM,  NewbcTTj'  x  Iwwer  cnaL 
fik  HrPUKorrsiiSL,  8  Ap^di'S,  moilly  from  lapperr  cxwL 

fol; lowing  most  cif  its  sptflps^  bi'bitf  onlj  Iattzb  do- 
ddlncKti  'l««llot«  Atbicb&t)  antimd  tho  [oala  TBchii 
of  ^V^urp/^^rM.*^ 
t  irn*tomuii,  IT  epsck^  mc»tlj  frqro  tho  nildEllfl 
Mid  ni*p*r  e?J«L 
■^i^iHii^jj-ujttfj.    Frond  bi-trlpliinaaadt  m  \AAt\^\m- 

BWTe*   ptiiii^ri>l7  forklnij^.   wUh   n  prlmsTy    n«TVfl 

iUf  bUf  dtstiocl,  ilf  xuou» ;  M-coHttary  it^rve&obliqui^ 

)|  uerfidlnif  la  tadti  diyblud,  ettlivr  «iliBpl«  or  fork^ 

tA(r  near  the  apti?x. 

I  ftrncivoiTRRi.^  3T  ip<fcl««w     Thn  p>Tiaa  lnclnde«  9 

p<jiip»,  i>ne  btning  muDdtl!irj^<.\ent]iri3  koftctii,  be- 

InBiriTJM  tt>  tbtf  lluwcf  (Mittl^  lliu  DtUt-r  to  the  iippar, 

i  flTHKHoi-wTtLrrtet,  %  ppceipi*.    &ix  would  bp  addc^ 

^^  3rMMi>pf*n^  hv  §*jin(y  atitbor?.  aod  thi^ae  ara 

rp"-*ly    -r  v.  !-.■'')  rrotii  ths!  iip^it  f  c^^fil ;  tJit>  i^t  tiers 

'^fUoopUridtm,    Frond  simple?  pinnate,  bl-tiipinnat«, 
or  bl-tripinnatifld ;  pinnules  attached  to  the  nchis 
bT  the  whole  base,  sometimes  united  together.  Me« 
dul  nerre  well  marked ;   secondnrv  nerves  emerg« 
ing  more  or  leas  obliquely  fVom  the  medial  nenre, 
almple  or  furcate. 
,  X  AsruENiTBi,  1  species,  npper  coal. 
1  Ai.cniorrKBn,  15  speciea,  appear  to  be  dlitilbnted 
through  upper  and  lower  coal. 


4  FKcumoft/i'Sf.pedifl,  phiiractcrf»  mislTj  the  n^ 
ji-rr  **,.rvl,  >n.vfrril  ^|'U€ied  In  the  lotrcr. 
D.'-ty  Ihmhffut  faiiii/y. 

CKCH4.T(}j'TEiitt ;  ScpLorr^t^itrru ;  BcHizorrnnis  ()o^- 
or  uott]);    CAKSupiiTLLiTWi    CoiPAiTBa    i«ppiir 
etml) ;  (inch  1  rp«cSi'&, 
E, — A9l€rephffUifti9.    InHudes  herbacoons  plants  or  tmoei, 
the  fltoina  ordlttarll!/  itriAtt'd  IcniGCtltwL-uOi. 

1,  S^PHEprcpiiiLLVii,  9  &p«^ciea,  ttppcrand  lower  wmL 

2.  A'!fNt.'L4iLit[Ju4ftpeeEe^  trjiOflUj  upper  tioil 
8.  A*TimopjiTi*LiTBS,  9  ipeetea,  upper  oojji,     , 

4  €alamitia,  14  species,  upper  uid  lower  e««L 
F— ^K*jfw  of  TrfiA. 

1.  C afjjO PTiHi*^  3  spci^reA,  mnfttlj  or  whoUf  lo wflf CO«L 
3l  Dirt^OTiiQiFM,  1  Ei.]>odiei,  lower  e<»i 
a,  &TiOMA£tJk,  7  ipectoji,  upf»cr  arid  lowor  eo*!;  the 
Sl  JtcoidM  from  ihe  tme  to  the  top  of  the  eoil 


4  Slf|[l.LACii^  8T  ipAola^  mostly  lower  eobl 
6i  &vitiifooni£Ktj>om  a  specie*,  uppor  wnt  lower  coat 
Ak  LiriuoiiEirDiiOXf,  13  apecteji,  lower^oaU 
T,  LiPiDoritLontft,  2  Fpwlos,  lower  ouL 
6-  UMiPJtirpiiosr,  8  st^ccJea.  Kvwor  isoaL 
9.  Mkoai-hylli'M,  1  ppt  cti^i^  lowor  eoiL 
la  K  710  Eli  A,  a  sp^ci^A,  lower  eodL 
Q.— rou#fl,  Fruit4, 

LEFiooFirrLLun,  T  *p**de§,  lower  ttmh    Ln*motTBek* 

DCft,  i  bOeeleA,  lower  qrial       BBA€JJTt-[ITl,Ll-H  {7%  I 

i|wci4>8,  lower  coaI.  OAiiPiocAiki>cm,  0  Kpect«B^  low* 
er  cobL  EiiAiit?ocA&i>o«H  S  Hpccles,  ThiQoifocALH- 
ros,  T  ■poek'fl,  mfwUf  lower  coaL  CAKi^MtiLK^  10 
sptsdeir  lower  iscutL 

OOAL  PRODUCTS.  Th^  readiuess  shown 
bj'  the  elements  of  coal  to  enter  into  new  eom^ 
bmations,  as  this  ie  exposed  to  an  increase  of 
tetnperatnre,  and  the  g^reat  vnriety  of  the  com^ 
bi nations  obtained  nnder  different  degrees  of 
heat,  or  by  the  admlsflion  or  exclusion  of  air, 
indio4ita  the  close  relation  of  coal  to  the  pro- 
dncts  of  the  vegetable  kingdom.  It  consists  of 
the  elements  carbon ^  hydro^n^  and  oxygen, 
whieh  make  np  the  great  hulk  of  vegeLablo 
matters,  and  those  show  the  same  disposUion  aa 
in  the  plants  themselves  to  separate  from  ex^ 
isting  combinatmns  and  enter  into  new^  The 
number  of  the  new  prodnots  tljns  formed  i^  al- 
most nnlimited.  They  differ  from  one  another, 
and  from  the  original  Bubstance  from  which 
they  nre  generated^  aa  do  thoi«  obtained  in  tho 
processes  of  vegetable  fermentation.  As  heat 
is  applied  without  access  of  air,  the  vapor  of 
water  set  free  acU  upon  tho  existing  combina- 
tions of  the  elementi,  Thes©  are  broken  np, 
and  hydrogen  and  oxygen  are  evolved  nnder 
the  most  favorable  circnmstaneep^  in  their  nas- 
cent »tate,  to  form  new  oompounds  with  the 
carbon  present^  the  characters  of  which  vary 
greatly  with  the  teroperalnre.  The  process  ii 
called  dry  distitlntion.  By  keeping  the  retorts 
in  which  it  is  conducted  at  a  cherry -red  heat, 
tlie  gases  nsed  for  illural  nation  are  most  copiouslf 
evolved,  the  tar  itself  being  decomposed  and 
converted  into  gaaeonsraflttera.  (See  Gas.)  Bnt 
if  the  object  is  to  obtain  the  coal  oils,  paraiBne, 
benzole,  and  other  hydrocarbons  of  this  nature, 
care  is  taken  that  the  retorts  are  heated  very 
gradually,  and  do  not  acquire  more  than  a  low 
red  heat.  The  tarry  matters  thus  escape  de- 
composition, and  by  repeated  distillations  niford 
crude  naphUia  and  its  secondary  products.  The 
following  table  represents  in  the  clearest  manner 
the  great  variety  of  substances  beside  coke  ob- 
tained from  tliis  process,  and  their  immediate 
fiourceis: 
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Tabli  JtvBBimxo  TUB  PaoDircn  DnrrxD  raov  ns  YoLATtLi  Sf attra  obtasid  m  na  Dbruaihi 

or  Goal 


LIqaiilii  conilonsod 

ana  collected  in  tar 

dfitern. 


Gaacfl  And  vapors. 


Coal  tar  (civea,  on 

redistillation  with' 

water  or  steam. 


Ammoniacal   li- 
quor, containing 


Dl-tilleil  tar;  which 

affurdA,  (in  further 

disUllaUon, 


Pitch ;  dixtllled  (  Pitch  coke, 
in  oTfn«,  affords  1  Coke  oil 


Dead,  nr  pitch  j 
oil,  consisting  of' I 


Crude  coal  tar  nuhtha,  which  eon- 
sbtsof 


Water,  hjdrosalpliate,  earboOAtc,  mi 
gallate  of  anunonia. 


Oases  and  vapors  separated  in  lime  purifier. 

Qasoii  and  vapors  separated  sometimes  by  additional  chem- 
ical agents. 


Gases  and  vapors  conducted  to  gas-bold«r. 


Coal  tar  was  for  a  long  tiino  a  troublesomo 
I)roduct  of  the  gas  works,  no  useful  applica- 
tion of  it  to  any  great  extent  being  known. 
It  was  employed  as  a  covering  to  protect  iron 
work  exposed  to  the  weather;  and  the  pitch 
obtained  by  distilling  it  was  found  when  mixed 
with  earthy  matters  to  be  a  good  substitute  for 
the  natural  product  asphaltum,  used  for  arti- 
ficial pavement,  water-tight  covering  for  roofs, 
&c.  Finally  the  tar  came  to  be  an  object  of  pur- 
chaso  by  tar  distillers,  who  learned  to  extract 
from  it  the  crude  naphtlia  and  also  the  light 
oily  fluids.  The  pitch,  too,  by  repeated  distilla- 
tions was  made  to  yield  more  oily  matters, which 
are  useful  for  lubricating  macliinery  and  other 
purposes.  The  crude  nai>htha  is  now  purified  by 
mixing  it  with  A  its  bulk  of  concentrated  sul- 
phuric acid,  adding  when  cold  5  per  cent,  of 
peroxide  of  manganese  and  distilling  off  the 
upi>er  portion.  A  rectified  naphtha  is  thus  ob- 
tained, which  readily  dissolves  caoutchouc,  and 
mixed  with  wood  naphtha  produces  a  powerful 
solvent  of  various  resinous  substances,  useful  in 
making  varnishes.  Still  further  purified,  the 
liquid  benzole  is  obtained,  which  is  already  ap- 
plied to  many  useful  purposes,  and  is  likely  to 
t)ecome  of  much  greater  imiMtrtanoe  as  an  illu- 
minating agent.  The  light  essential  oils,  as  also 
tlie  heavier  qualities  which  come  over  after  these, 
are  found  to  possess  antiseptic  properties,  which 
render  them  of  value  for  preserving  wood  from 
decay.  From  the  essential  oils  the  tar  creosote 
or  carbolic  acid  is  obtained,  which  possesses 
extraordinary  antiseptic  properties,  and  is  used 
in  the  preparation  of  a  valuable  dye  stuff"  called 
carbazotic  acid.  The  heavy  oil  yields  a  sub- 
stance cidled  kyanol  or  aniline,  which  gives  with 
bleaching  powdor  and  other  agents  a  magnifi- 
cent blue  color,  and  is  likely  to  bo  employe<l  in 
dyeing  as  a  substitute  for  indigo.  Nai>hthaline 
also,  which  is  a  solid  white  substance  obtained 
in  large  quantities  in  the  distillation  of  the  tar, 
yields  two  coloring  matters,  one  called  naphthalio 


NapbthallM.  pwtiwphlSiHt.  sal  ^ 
hjrdrucarbuos  bi*illDg  at  a  hiA  ir^firfh- 
turp,  creoante.  anllln^'.  Iea(«ll>P.  pwiAap. 

AciM— Kosulic  asT»N*lif.  brminli^  cy* 
0M>te.  Basis  of  Um  Pf*^  |4«ouK'.  u.- 
Ilne,  leocoline.  mrthjIamin«>.rt&«!aBM. 
and  other  seriea.  Nevtral:  AllkW.  W»> 
sole,  toluole,  camc4c.  ctomIc.  uA  «Ufr 
carb(»h}-dnigrns:  Ba|*ht£A!!Br,  bj^tf/ tf 
.  phenyle  (LurrnO. 
rist«,  aeetai*,  LydrocjABAfta,  nl^^Mb  mi 

Carbonic  adi. 
Sulphuretted  hfdrogca. 
Iljdrocj-a&te  Add. 
Ammonia. 
Ammonia, 
iiydrocyanto  acid. 
Okflaatpaa. 
Vapors  orhplmearboM. 
Lioht  earbarottod  hydrofSA. 
llydruiren. 
Carbonic  oxide. 


^"y."!»"(vI5rrf 


quantities 
of         I 


carbon. 


bltolpktnt   rf 


acid,  and  the  other  chloronAphtbalic  ftrid :  thi 
latter  of  which  u  nearly  identical  with  the 
coloring  principle  of  madder,  and  pr»  vitk 
alkalies  a  beautifnl  red  color.  InsteM  of  naph- 
thaline, by  conducting  the  distillation  at  akmr 
temperature,  may  l>o  obtained  the  waxy  mb- 
stance  called  paraffine,  which  ia  now  used  ftff 
the  manufacture  of  candles  and  the  porafiM 
oils.  The  most  important  of  these  prodwo 
will  be  found  more  jMirticuIarly  nofici^  tnkt 
their  separate  heads  ^nd  the  'general  rabjicl 
will  receive  further  attention  in  treating  of  p 
light. — At  a  late  meeting  of  the  BritL«h  »moi» 
tion  at  T.<eed8,  specimens  of  dyo  were  exlubili4 
prepared  by  Mr.  TT.  IL  Perkins  by  oxidiaif 
aniline  with  bichromate  of  puta.4h ;  spedaflu 
of  silk  dyed  with  it  were  also  exhibiccd.  IW 
dye  is  a  bronze- colored  substance,  dissolnof  ii 
alcohol  with  a  beautifnl  purple  color.  In  eot- 
centrated  sniphuric  acid  its  eolation  it  gifta 
On  adding  water  and  precipitating  with  an  ik** 
holic  solution  of  potash,  the  coloring  nutter  ii 
precipitated  unchanged.  It  is  of  inteoM  IM 
and  considered  as  ^knI  if  not  better  tliaa  9- 
chil ;  it  is  very  stible,  not  being  decompaai 
at  a  temperature  of  482^  F.  Tons  of  alk  km 
already  l)oen  dye<l  with  It,  and  it  Is  ««»■ 
mended  for  other  materiaK  One  poand  c(Ai 
solid  substance  will  dye  200  lbs.  of  coCM  i 
mo<1erately  dark  lilac/ the  c«»1or  standing  viB 
the  action  of  light  and  heat^  acids  and  slkalitf> 
— By  the  process  of  Mr.  James  Tonnf  of  Jl*" 
ches'ter,  patented  in  1R50,  the  dL<Ulatk»tf 
coal  for  obtaining  paraifine  and  the  oQ  ■mb*' 
panying  it  is  conducted  in  the  following  mtDitf: 
The'  retorts  used  are  like  those  employtd  *■ 
making  gas.  A  worm  passes  from  them  thiN^ 
a  refrigerator  kei>t  at  a  tem|ieratiii«  of  a^ 
55°  F.  The  oil  condenses  in  the  wonn,  ss^ 
collected  in  a  receiver.  It  deposits  toms  p**" 
fine  when  cooled  to  a  low  degree.  Soow  ^ 
minating  gas  is  generated  in  the  proceMV" 
escapes.    Coke  also  remains  in  m  morti" 
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the  gM-making  prooeas.  The  oil  is  purified 
heating  a  cistern  of  it  to  about  160^  F. 
■ter  and  insoluble  imparities  subside  on  stand- 
U  and  the  oil  maj  be  drawn  off.  It  is  redis- 
(ed  to  dryness,  and  a  carbonaceous  residuum 
aft  in  the  iron  stilL  From  the  cold  condenser 
is  ran  into  leaden  vessels,  and  j\  its  bulk  of 
oi  vitriol  is  added  'and  the  mixture  is  well 
rred  for  an  hour.  In  12  hours  the  sulphurio 
id  has  settled,  together  with  the  impurities  it 
■  taken  up.  The  oil  is  then  drawn  off  into 
iron  vessel,  and  4  gallons  of  a  solution  of 
mtic  soda,  of  sp.  gr.  1,8,  are  added  to  every 

0  gallons  of  oil.  This  is  well  stirred  for  an 
or,  to  take  up  dl  the  remaining  acid,  and  it  is 
n  left  for  6  or  8  hours  for  the  soda  and  im- 
rities  to  subside.  The  oil  is  again  drawn  off 
i  distilled.  Paraffine  oil  thus  obtained  con- 
ns a  more  volatile  oil,  that  may  be  mostly 
Murated  from  it.  Half  its  bulk  of  water  is  add- 
to  it,  and  the  mixture  is  distilled  as  before,  the 
Qing  being  continued  for  12  hours  by  renew- 

1  the  loss  in  the  still  with  more  water.  The 
mm  carries  the  more  volatile  fluid  over  with 

They  coadense  in  the  worm,  and  separate 
'  sCandinff  in  the  receivers.  This  fluid  is 
itable  for  burning  in  lamps  and  for  other  pur- 
SML  The  oil  left  in  the  still  is  to  be  drawn 
ra(f  from  the  water  left  with  it,  purified  bv 
llffiDg  from  ^V  ^^  ^^^^  o^  sulphurio  acid, 
d  then  from  chalk  added  as  the  caustic 
te  was  nsed.  The  oil  is  kept  for  a  week  in  a 
I  place,  and  being  then  drawn  off  from  the 
;  is  fit  for  lubricating  or  illuminating 
Cooled  to  »0°  or  40*  F^  the  paraf- 
tMrerystallizes,  and  may  be  collected  by  press- 
ig  o^  the  oil  through  cloths. — An  improve- 
Mat  was  made  upon  this  process  by  Mr. 
iUttam  Brown,  and  patented  in  England  in 
1811.  This  consists  in  introducing  highly  heat- 
id  |feeam  into  the  retorts  with  the  bituminous 
BgktttB.  It  rapidly  unites  with  and  carries  off 
tkl  volatile  matters  arising  from  the  coal, 
Ae^g  their  conversion  into  gas,  and  greatly 
ilKrasing  the  amount  of  oily  or  condensable 
fvodoct  The  condenser  is  kept  at  a  temper- 
itare  of  about  65°  F.  The  products  obtained 
m  next  distilled,  and  very  hot  steam  is  intro- 
^iKd  again,  if  much  paraffine  rather  than  oil 
hdedred.  At  different  stages  of  the  pro- 
«■  different  products  are  obtained,  which  are 
Mpttately  collected.  These  are,  first  a  thin, 
™pve,  eupione  oil,  to  the  extent  of  about  ^ 
^  the  fluid ;  then  a  thicker  and  heavier  oil, 
^J'WniDg  paraffine,  amounting  to  J  or  J^  of 
«•  fluid ;  and  lastly,  paraffine  mixed  with 
JjJ^  ®^J'  The  crude  eupione  oil  is  purified  by 
jj%6  to  10  per  cent,  of  sulphuric  acid,  dilu- 
w  with  an  equal  bulk  of  water,  and  half  as 
5*^  by  weight  of  bichromate  of  potash  as 

J?*  acid.  Heat  is  then  applied,  and  the 
™tore  is  well  stirred  while  heating.  When 
'^kia  reached  the  temperature  of  212**  F.  it  is 
J^ed  to  cool  and  settle.  The  eupione,  being 
«»wn  off;  is  next  treated  with  a  warm  solution 
^  caustic  soda,  and  left  to  settle.    It  is  at  last 


t^en  off  from  the  heavier  fluid  and  diBtilled, 
The  heavier  oil  h  treated  very  much  in  the  same 
way^  the  black  oxide  of  manganese  instead  of 
the  potash  salt  being  sometimes  nsed  wiih  the 
sulphuric  acid.  The  first  comings  over  m  the 
drfitiUation  are  added  to  the  eupione  oil ;  but 
the  greater  piirt  is  the  so-called  *^  lubricating 
oil,"  the  most  important  product  of  the  pro- 
cess. The  last  portiona  are  thick  like  butter, 
and  yield  mostly  parafflno  when  treated  with 
that  already  obtained  with  the  heavy  oil.  Thi% 
after  being  allowed  to  crystallize  in  a  cool  place, 
is  pat  in  a  bag  for  the  oil  to  drain  away.  It 
is  then  pressed^  melted,  and  when  cold  pre&i- 
ed  again,  the  oil  being  added  to  that  already 
obtained.  It  is  melted  again,  and  at  the  tem- 
perature of  about  400''  F,  Som  6  to  10  per  cent 
its  weiffht  of  etrong  sulpbuHc  acid  is  stirred  in^ 
On  boiring,  the  remaining  oU  is  completely  char- 
red, and  on  cooling  settles  as  a  black  powder. 
Another  boiling  after  geparating  this  powder 
completes  the  purifying  process,  though  the  par* 
afEno  is  now  after  several  new  methods  bleach- 
ed to  a  beaatifid  degree  of  whiteness.  Its 
properties  wUl  be  described  in  the  article  Fah- 
AFriNK.-*Coal  oiia  are  raannfactnred  at  sever- 
al localities  in  the  United  States.  Important 
works  recently  in  operation  at  Oloveq>ort,  in 
Breckenridge  co,,  Ky.,  on  the  Ohio  river,  were 
desti-oy ed  by  fi  re  I  n  1  So  S.  Tl  le v  prod  u  ced  1  argo 
qiumtittea  of  an  oil  of  excellea't  quality^  wfiicli 
Mm  on  trbl  with  a  view  to  ita  being  introduced 
into  our  lighthouses.  It  is  greatly  to  be  de- 
sired that  tlie^e  enteqjrises  may  succeed,  and 
thia  new  ineihaustiblt  source  of  supply  of  Ulti- 
ramatlng  oil  prove  sufficiently  remunerating  to 
establish  the  luanufacture  upon  a  sure  bosb. 
Not  only  the  cannel  coal  and  otlier  fat  coals 
produce  these  oils,  but  the  bituminous  shales, 
until  of  late  years  regarded  as  worthless,  .have 
been  applied  at  Dartmoor,  in  the  west  of 
England,  at  Autun,  France,  and  at  Bohl  in 
Prussia,  to  the  same  purpose.  It  is  stated  that 
in  England  the  price  *of  sperm  oil  has  been 
reduo^  since  the  introduction  of  coal  oil  at 
least  25  per  cent.,  while  the  importations  of  oil 
have  been  reduced  one-half. 

COAMINGS,  in  ship-building,  the  raised  bor- 
ders or  edges  of  the  hatches^  made  to  prevent 
water  from  running  below. 

GO ANZA,  a  river  of  Congo,  in  West  Africa, 
forming  in  the  lower  part  of  its  course  the  south- 
em  boundary  of  Angola,  and  entering  the  Atlan- 
tic with  a  broad,  turbid  stream,  in  lat.  9**  20'  8. 
and  long.  18^  12'  E.  It  has  been  traced  east- 
ward as  far  as  long.  20°  80'  E.,  and  is  reported 
by  the  natives  to  issue  from  one  or  more  large 
lakes  on  the  eastern  frontier  of  Cassange.  The 
kingdom  of  Quilna.  and  the  Portuguese  set- 
tlements Cambab^,  Massangano,  Muchima,  and 
Pongo-Andongo,  are  situated  on  the  shores  of 
this  river,  which  is  navigable  more  than  100  m. 
from  its  mouth,  but  crocodiles  render  the  navi- 
gation dangerous  for  small  craft.  At  160  m. 
above  its  mouth  is  a  cataract,  the  noise  of 
which  b  heard  at  a  considerable  distance. 
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COARI,  a  Brazilian  river,  having  its  whole 
course  in  the  province  of  Alto  Aniazonas,  runs 
N.  E.,  forms  the  boundary  between  the  dis- 
tricts of  Teffe  and  Coari,  traverses  a  consider- 
able lake,  and  divides  near  Alvollos  into  2  arms, 
which  join  the  Amazon.  Length  of  the  river, 
285  m. 

COAST  RANGE,  or  Coast  Mountains,  a 
mountain  range  of  C:difornia,  nearly  parallel 
with,  and  80  to  100  m.  distant  from,  the  Pacifio 
coast,  and  extending  from  near  the  boundary  of 
Oregon  into  the  peninsula  of  Lower  California. 
Several  of  the  summits  are  covered  with  per- 
petual snow.  The  range  has  frequent  spurs,  and 
is  interrupted  by  the  bav  of  San  Francisco. 

COAST  SURVEY,  Vsttzv  States.  The 
coast  survey  of  the  United  States  is  a  national 
undertaking  of  the  highest  character  and  impor- 
tance. I  laving  an  extended  and  dangerous  sea- 
coast,  with  a  foreign  commerce  of  $600,000,000, 
in  the  pursuit  of  which  nearly  20,000  vessels  an- 
nually enter  and  leave  our  ports,  these  vessels 
manned  by  over  200,000  seamen,  while  half  as 
many  more  vessels  and  men  are  engaged  in  our 
coasting  trade,  and  vast  numbers  of  passengers 
and  emigrant  strangers  arrive  at  and  leave  our 
shores,  it  is  plainly  our  duty  as  a  nation  to  pro- 
vide every  means  which  science  and  practical 
skill  can  afford  for  pointing  out  the  dangers  to 
whicli  this  commerce  is  exposed,  and  to  furnish 
every  facility  for  its  successful  j)rosecution.  To 
accomplish  tlieso  objects  the  coast  survey  was 
founded.  It  is  designed  to  furnish  accurate 
maps  of  the  whole  coast;  to  point  out  the 
I)ositions  for  lighthouses,  beacons,  and  other 
signals ;  to  determine  the  character  and  course 
of  the  currents  of  the  ocean  along  our  shores; 
to  develop  and  determine  the  laws  of  the 
tides;  to  ascertiiin  the  prevailing  courses  of  the 
winds  and  the  general  laws  of  atmospheric 
influence,  the  changes  which  take  place  at  the 
entrances  of  our  harbors,  the  character  of  the 
bottom  of  the  sea,  within  the  limits  of  sound- 
ings, and  all  other  nne^tions  which  contribute 
to  a  thorough  knowledge  of  our  coast  and  its 
adjacent  waters.  It  has  also  the  further  object 
of  distributing  this  knowledge  throughout  tlio 
world,  so  that  all  nations  may  partake  of  its 
advantages.  For  the  accomplishment  of  these 
t)bjocts  a  wide  range  of  application  of  the  prac- 
tical sciences  is  required.  Astronomy  and  geo- 
desy furnish  the  means  of  projecting  maj)s.  Tlie 
highest  forms  of  mathematical  science  are  re- 
quired in  the  investigation  of  the  laws  of  the 
tides,  and  the  tigure  of  the  earth.  Geology 
explains  the  changes  which  arc  constantly 
taking  ]>lace  in  all  our  harbors  and  rivers,  and 
the  general  form  of  the  coast.  Natural  history 
accounts  for  the  formation  of  those  coral  reefs 
in  the  southern  waters,  so  long  the  terror  of 
navigate jrs,  ])redicls  their  growth  and  exten- 
sion, and  investigates  the  fonns  of  animal  life 
at  tiio  bottom  of  the  sea,  thus  affording  new 
and  imexpected  aids  to  navigation.  Physi- 
cal science  furnishes  the  electric  telegraph,*  by 
which  longitudes  are  determined,  and  tho  elec- 


trotype and  photograph,  by  meant  of  vUei 
engraved  plates  and  charta  are  indcAnitcW  ilw 
tiplied.  The  mechanic  aru  supply  tLe  idu4 
delicate  instmments,  and  the  induuiil  atj  rf 
drawing,  engraving,  and  prinunp,  ar^  aO  re- 
quired in  tlicir  greatest  iierf«ctiuD.  For  im 
expanded  conception  of  this  great  instiibEiuc. 
as  it  now  exists ;  for  tlio  adminiatratiTc  tiiH 
which  has  perfected  its  organ izatitm :  forik 
solution  of  the  moat  interesting  qoMtwu  U 
science  which  it  has  involved,  especiaDx  ibM 
of  the  tides,  the  gnlf  Btroain,  and  tlie  mapcbi 
force ;  for  tho  genius  which  has  brought  id  tk 
highest  perfection  the  scientific  nieUiod*C8ipla«- 
cd ;  for  tho  untiring  labor  which  Las.  wiija 
tlie  short  period  of  14  years,  prodnc«d  grolff 
results  than  anv  other  institution  of  the  kind,  tk 
world  is  greatly  indebted  to  Pruf.  A.  D.  Btttk, 
tho  present  superintendent  of  the  Uuited  s*uUi 
coast  survey.  Tlio  first  attempt  to  omnia  a 
national  coast  sarvey  was  made  in  the  t«« 
1807.  In  that  year  President  Ji-ffenon,  ia  Us 
message  to  congress,  reconimcnde«l  the  eMa^ 
lishment  of  a  national  coast  survey,  "fur  ik 
purpose,^*  according  to  tlio  message,'**  of  mskiif 
complete  charts  of  our  coast,  with  the  sdjaroi 
shoals  and  soundings.'^  At  that  time  iht  os^ 
charts  of  our  extended  and  dangcruos  i>«*-eoaK 
were  those  of  the  ^  Atlantic  Neptune  **  vf  Cd 
Des  Barres,  Roniaine,  Ciauldel,  and  compllsiiw 
from  those  works  by  £iigli»h  and  Amrrioi 
publishers.  Congress  accordingl  v  passed  aa  aa 
authorizing  such  a  survey,  and  apprupritfid 
$oO,000  for  the  nnrpose  of  carrying  ooi  iki 
provisions  of  tho  law ;  and  the  svcrctsry  of  Ai 
treasury,  Hr.  Gallatin,  addressed  circalsnli 
the  principal  scientific  men  of  oar  coa&a;; 
requesting  their  opinions  with  regard  to  iki 
best  methods  of  conducting  the  pruEKiNid  vtfL 
Tho  plan  proposed  by  Kr.  F.  It.  Uauler  m 
adopted :  this  plan  was  essentially  to  cstaUiik 
tlio  ]>ositions  of  certain  prominent  points  of  Ai 
coast  by  astronomical  ooservations  and  to  co^ 
nect  these  |>oints  by  trigonometrical  liDca,  »m 
to  form  a  basis  upon  which  tlie  nautical  svnf 
could  bo  made.  iir.  llassler,  a  nutive  uf  Svil* 
zerland,  had  been  engaged  in  the  trigoBonrtp 
rical  survey  of  that  country,  and  vm  cMt 
neutly  fitted  by  his  scientific  atuinmcnta  Iv 
tho  execution  of  the  task  to  which  he  vaai^ 
called.  On  account  of  the  tlireatening  aasn 
of  our  relations  with  Great  Britain,  Boihiif 
was  done,  however,  until  Idll,  when  Mr.  Bi» 
ler  was  sent  to  Europe,  for  tlie  purpose  of  f» 
curing  the  necessary  instruments  and  rtanWi 
of  measure  for  commencing  the  work,  sndAl 
war  which  followed  nnfortunatvly  caucd  hi* 
to  he  detained  abroad  as  an  alien  enemy  nd 
1815.  On  his  return,  he  was  formally  appoirii' 
superintendent  of  the  coast  survey^  and  ttit 
menced  his  first  lain >rs  in  the  field  in  1617,  ii 
the  vicinity  of  Xew  York.  His  firvt  work  *• 
tho  measurement  of  a  base  line,  in  tlie  raary 
tho  palisades  of  the  Hudson,  as  a  fotuidttiw 
for  the  triangnlation  of  New  York  harbor  mA 
the  atljacent  coast    Before  ho  cooki  pob&ik 
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>f  his  first  year's  labor,  however,  the 
irf  was  effectively  discontinued,  and 
ig  interval  of  10  years  elapsed,  dnr- 
;he  additions  made  to  a  knowledge 
mtio  coast  were  throngh  detached 
i  few  of  the  more  important  harbors, 
e  navy  and  the  topographical  engi- 
armv,  and  those  of  the  Messrs.  Blunt, 
le  uon.  Samuel  L.  Southard,  then 
f  the  navy,  ursed  upon  congress 
moe  of  reSstablisning  the  coast  snr- 
original  plan ;  and  in  1882,  4  years 
Kr.  Ha^er  was  restored  to  his 
ad  enabled  to  resume  the  work 
had  before  commenced.  A  quar< 
mtary  had  now  elapsed  since  Mr. 
t  urged  his  scheme  of  a  thorough 
rical  survey ;  he  continued  to  super* 
perations  until  his  death,  which  oo- 
848,  when  the  survey  had  been  ez- 
i  KewYork  eastward  to  Point  Judith, 
'ard  to  Cape  Henlopen.  He  was 
B  his  important  oflSce  by  Prof.  A. 
the  present  superintendent.— On 
birge  of  the  coast  survey,  Prof. 
ibe  necessity  of  extending  the  plan 
brace  all  the  objects  of  which  we 
J.    He  urged  upon  congress  the  im- 

carrying  on  all  the  principal  opera- 
srent  points  of  the  coast  at  the  same 
liferent  sections  to  be  conducted 
I  general  principles,  and  to  be  ulti- 
leoted,  so  as  to  form  a  complete  and 
work.  He  saw  that  the  ^eat  oha- 
fbatnre  of  the  Atlantic,  the  gulf 
It  be  investigated ;  the  laws  of  the 
oped,  so  that  navigators  might  be 
nth  correct  information  regarding 
id  flow  in  the  harbors  and  rivers ; 

maze  of  currents  which  are  pro- 
he  tides,  the  gulf  stream,  and  the 
bined,  threaded  out  and  mapped; 
io  force  of  the  earth  studied,  and  its 
our  coast  determined ;  the  changes 
her  at  different  seasons  of  the  year, 
's  of  storms,  investigated.  All  these 
I  were  fer  beyond  any  that  had  been 
,  and'Prof.  Boche  at  once  organized 
made  observations  which  have  ex- 
mgh  the  14  years  of  his  administra- 
hich  are  now  developing  the  most 
lesults  to  navigation  and  to  science, 
lend  facts  witli  regard  to  the  history 
ss  of  the  U.  S.  coast  survey  being 
x>me  to  the  scientific  and  practical 
involved  in  its  execution..  An  ex- 
>f  these  operations  will  embrace  a 
topics,  and  a  brief  notice  of  each 
»  given.  The  first  object  of  a  work 
I  is  an  accurate  determination  of  the 
this  is  done  entirely  by  operations 

The  object  of  a  map  or  chart  is  of 
ive  a  miniature  representation  of  a 
the  earth's  surface  upon  paper,  in 
mer  that  the  different  parts  of  the 
tSL  have  the  same  relative  positions 


and  dimensions  as  st&  found  in  nature.  To 
determine  these  diraengions  by  linoal  measure- 
ment for  the  purpose  of  rediiem^  tbem  to  the 
scale  of  the  drawtoig^  would  bo  practically  im- 
possible, and  heijce  the  use  of  geodetic  or  trigo- 
nometrical surveying, — Oeodfm/.  To  illustrato 
this  m  CI  tie  of  measuring  distances  nud  eitabli«^h* 
ing  the  relative  poflitions  of  points  on  the  earth's 
eurfiioe^  lot  us  BUppo^  ourselv^  to  be  situated 
00  a  level  plain,  surrounded  in  the  distance  by 
high  mouutalns,  and  that  we  wish  to  detemiine 
the  distances  from  our  position  to  the  tops  of 
those  tnounlaina,  and  the  distances  of  the  differ- 
ent mounlain  peaks  from  each  other.  A  line 
is  measured  on  the  plain  of  such  a  length  that 
if  two  lines  be  dra.wn  from  its  extremities 
to  one  of  the  mountain  topsj  they  will  in- 
teract at  a  considerable  angle  and  form  with 
the  measured  lino  a  triangle  of  priiper  diirtcn- 
siions;  then  knowing  the  length  of  one  side  of 
this  triangle,  we  may  compute  the  kngth  of  the 
other  two  mdea  by  a  simple  tbeorera  of  trigono- 
metry, without  any  further  labtjr  than  measur- 
ing the  angles  of  tho  triangle.  Taking  now 
either  of  the  computed  &idea  as  a  new  base,  wo 
may  establish  a  second  triangk  upon  this,  and 
thus  fix  the  position  of  another  point ;  a  third 
point  may  bo  established  in  the  same  manner, 
gradually  expanding,'  the  system  until  the  wbolo 
roglon  wo  wish  to  embrace  in  the  map  i*  cover- 
ed with  a  network  of  triangles,  the  kngtha  of 
the  linea  having  been  computed  by  measuring 
the  first  only  and  then  measuring  the  angle*  of 
the  triangles.  For  tho  purposes  of  a  map  or 
chart  there  are  still  two  important  eleTueuts 
wanting.  We  have  yet  no  means  of  knowing 
tho  direction  of  any  one  of  those  lines  with  ref- 
erence to  the  meritlian,  nor  iho  place  which  tho 
points  occopy  on  the  surface  of  the  earth ;  the 
survey  thus  far  will  give  no  nieane  of  knowing 
whether  any  two  points  are  avtaated  hi  a  north 
and  sotUh  or  an  east  and  west  line,  nor  whether 
it  be  located  near  the  equator  or  near  the  poles, 
or  to  the  east  or  west  of  the  first  meridian. 
TIicsc  wants  are  supplied  by  ai-trononncal  oh- 
tervations,  by  which  the  latitude  and  longitude 
of  some  point,  and  the  directions  of  the  lines 
with  reference  to  tho  meridian,  are  determined. 
The  system  of  triangles  which  we  have  described 
may  be  extended  over  large  areas,  or  along  a 
coast  for  eoTerol  hundred  mile*,  depending  npon 
one  measured  base  lino;  and  by  determining 
the  positions  of  the  eitremitiea  of  the  base  iiae 
and  its  direction  by  astronomical  observations, 
the  positions  of  all  tho  other  points  of  the 
system  and  the  direction  of  tlio  lines  may  be 
compnted  after  tho  angles  are  accurately  meas- 
ured i  but  accuracy  requires  that  tlie  compnted 
positions  ehoold  be  frequently  verified  by  acta  at 
observation,  and  tlie  computed  lengths  of  the 
lines  occasionally  verified  also  by  tlio  introduc- 
tion of  a  measured  base  of  verification,  ITie 
geodetic  work  thus  involves  the  ineasarement 
of  the  base  Une,  tho  measurement  of  the  angles 
of  the  trianj^es,  and  the  astronomical  determi- 
nation of  the  latitude  and  longitude  of  the  dif- 
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ferept  points,  and  of  the  directions  of  the  lines 
with  reference  to  the  meridian. — ReconnoU' 
Mnce  is  the  first  operation  in  order.  An  expe* 
rienced  officer  first  travels  over  the  country  to 
be  surveyed,  and  makes  a  preliminary  examina- 
tion for  tlio  purpose  of  selecting  the  trigonome- 
trical points  wliich  will  best  fulfil  the  required 
conditions.  Elevated  positions  are  generally 
chosen,  from  which  extended  views  can  li 
taken.  A  site  for  a  base  line  is  selected  on 
some  level  X)lain  for  convenience  of  meosure- 
inent,  and  from  wliich  the  triangulation  can 
easily  be  expanded.  In  tlio  selection  of  geode- 
tic points  great  judgment  is  required,  as  upon 
this  depends  in  a  great  measure  the  economy, 
ncx^uracy,  and  success  of  the  work. — Ba^  line, 
YoT  the  measurement  of  the  base  lino  a  standard 
of  meoMuro  must  be  adopted.  The  English  oso 
the  yard,  which  is  also  the  legal  standard  of 
length  in  the  United  States,  but  in  the  coast 
survey  measurements  the  French  me(re  is  used, 
which  is  more  convenient  on  account  of  bearing 
a  certain  relation  to  the  magnitude  of  the  earth, 
being  Ci^ual  t<>  the  ten  millionth  part  of  the  earth's 
qiindront*  The  metre  bar  used  as  standard  in 
the  coast  survey  is  one  of  those  originally  made 
by  the  French  committee  of  weights  and  meas- 
ures. For  the  actual  measurement  of  base 
lines,  rods  of  wood,  metal,  or  glass  have  been 
used;  but  the  changes  of  length  caused  by 
t'lianges  of  temperature  in  a  simple  bar  of  any 
material  havo  rendered  it  desirable  to  construct 
an  ap|>aratus  for  the  8i)ecial  purpose,  upon  a 
compensating  princinle,  which  will  retain  the 
same  length  under  all  temperatures.  The  base 
api)aratu3  of  tho  coast  survey,  devised  by  the 
present  su|>erintendcnt,  is  considered  the  best 
known.  It  has  the  same  length  not  only  at  all 
stationary  temperatures,  but  preserves  it  also 
while  tho  temi>erature  is  changing.  Bars  of 
difTorent  metals,  having  the  samo  dimensions, 
and  exposed  to  tho  same  source  of  heat,  will  not 
heat  equally  in  etjuai  times.  The  thickness  and 
surface  of  the  bars  are  therefore  so  propor- 
tioned to  their  relative  power  of  conducting  and 
absorbing  heat  that  they  will  equally  follow 
changes  of  temperature.  The  principle  of  the 
level  of  contact  has  been  applied  to  this  appara- 
tus, and  the  exactness  of  its  oi>erations  is  so  great 
that  lines  of  7  or  8  miles  in  length  may  be  meas- 
ured with  a  probable  error  of  only  a  fraction  of 
an  inch.  Two  sets  of  compensated  bars  are  usetl, 
each  6  metres,  nearly  20  feet,  in  length.  Mount- 
ed on  trestles  provided  witn  every  meclianical 
movement  for  adjusting  the  bars  in  heijrht  and 
direction,  it  is  handled  with  such  facility  that 
on  favorable  ground  a  mile  may  be  measured 
in  an  ordinary  working  day. — Triangulation. 
For  the  measurement  of  the  angles,  theodolites 
of  the  most  aecurato  construction  are  used.  In 
the  i)riinary  work  on  the  eastern  coast  a  large 
theodolite,  with  a  circle  30  inches  in  diameter, 
is  cmploye<l.  Tliis  is  carried  to  the  summit  of 
the  hill  or  mountain  where  the  angles  Are  to  be 
measured,  and  established  carelblly  over  tho 
station  jtoint,  where  it  is  left  standing  until  tho 


measm^ments  at  that  poiot  tie  eomplcled.  Tli 
party  having  this  won  in  cbwn  live  in  tan 
near  at  hand,  ao  as  to  take  aflrantafe  of  tbt 
occurrence  of  favorable  weather  fcr  the  obww 
vation  of  distant  signals.   TheinstnnDcnttite^ 
nished  with  a  powerful  telescope,  whirh  will  pn 
a  distinct  view  of  such  signals.    The  signals  ■« 
generally  stnught  poles,  supported  by^tripoi 
erected  at  the  yarions  points,  bnt  on  tbelQif 
lines  an  instrnment  for  giving  signals  is  wl 
called  a  heliotrope.    This  is  simply  a  rtml 
mirror  about  the  size  of  a  dollar,  so  montod 
that  an  assistant  at  the  distant  station  is  sUt » 
reflect  the  rays  of  the  snn  in  the  diredkn  cf 
the  observer.  It  is  not  nnnsnal  to  see  the  bd» 
tropes  on  thesnmmitsof  monntunsSOorWiniki 
distant,  when  the  outlines  ^  the  momitMi 
are  not  visible.    The  measurement  of  the  vt^ 
at  a  primary  station  occupies  8  or  4  weeks;  ji 
is  found  to  bo  impoAible  to  work  duriaf  tk 
middle  of  the  day,  on  account  of  the  agittfki 
of  the  atmosphere  caused  by  the  hcet  cf  tk 
sun,  and  hence  only  about  2  honrs  in  theiDa» 
ing  and  evening  can  be  devoted  gencnSv  ii 
this  work.    Each  angle  is  detenniMd  by  imtk 
80  measurements ;  and  as  at  each  station  thM 
are  always  from  10  to  20  angles  to  be  nitsiui^ 
only  2  or  8  primary  stations  can  be  oecupisdii 
cmo  season.    Depending  upon  the  primsrjtifr 
angulation,  and  controlled  by  it,  a  network  il 
secondary  and  tertiary  triangles  is  formed  shM 
the  sea  coast,  and  extending  up  the  faatiM 
rivers.    The  angles  are  measured  with  thtod> 
lites  more  portable  than  the  one  mentioDedflf 
inferior  size,  varying  from  6  to  12  inches  d» 
eter,  according  to  the  distances  to  be  obdovsi 
These  triangulations  determine  the  relative  f»> 
sit  ions  of  prominent  points  at  distances  aTaf* 
ing  from  2  to  5  miles,  and  thus  form  a  iktkM 
map,  in  which  the  details  of  confignratiai  d 
shore  line  and  surface  remain  to  be  soppMlf 
tho  topographical  survey.    In  order  to  ib  As 
situation  of  the  whole  network  of  triaa^ii 
the  surface  of  the  earth,  it  would  suffieetolh 
tcrmino  the  latitude  and  longitude  of  Bt«M«i 
])oint,  and  the  direction  with  reference  titkl 
truo  meridian  of  one  of  its  lines — its  anmah^ 
if  tho  figure  of  the  earth  were  t)recisc]v  kasA 
But  owing  to  the  irregularities  of  tkltfH; 
it  is  found  necessary  to  repeat  those  dHO^ 
nations  very  frequently,  by  which  nsaf  tki 
work  is  checked,  and  anv  aocnmnlatioB  ef  0* 
avoided. — Latitude.    All  the  v 
methods  of  determining  latitude  have  I 
in  the  coast  survey  forthe  purpose  of  i_ 
ing  their  relative  merits.    Large  vertical  csdi^ 
or  repeating  theodoUtes,  were  first  nscdftri^ 
serving  donble  altitudes  or  icnith  distaaea^  W 
made  wav  for  more  perfect  and  largtr  f 
ments,  the  zenith  sector,  the  prime 
transit,  and  the  zenith  telescope  or  era' 
instrument.   The  fonuer,  cunstnictcd  i 
to  the  plan  of  Prof.  Airy,  the  astroooi- 
of  England,  gives  very  satisfiMtorr  letoka  b^ 
is  rather  heavy  for  tranq>ortatioB,  nd  iksi^ 
servations  are  laboriona.    Thm  method  d  ^ 
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niniDg  latitude  by  obseryations  of  tranMtB 
ilan  oyer  the  piime  yertioal,  first  used  by 
■eL  is  admirable  in  theory,  but  in  praotioe  a 
It  JOSS  of  time  and  labor  is  often  cansed  by 
ids^  The  senith  telescope,  or  equal  altitude 
nuDtet,  was  first  applied  to  the  determi- 
kOQ  of  latitude  by  Gapt.  A.  Talcott^  late  an 
Mr  in  the  U.  S.  army,  and  has  been  remod- 
i  and  specially  adapted  to  the  purpose  in  the 
It  saryey,  where  it  has  become  the  fiiyorite 
mnent  on  account  of  the  great  number  and 
moj  of  the  results  that  can  be  obtained  in 
Kvan  time,  and  tiie  facility  with  which  it  is 
I.  A  large  number  of  obseryationa,  from 
to  800.  are  made  at  each  station,  and  the 
■I  is  taken  as  the  result,  the  uncertainty  of 
«h  is  thus  reduced  to  a  small  fraction  of  a 
Md. — Longitude,  For  the  purpose  of  de- 
■faiisg  the  longitude  of  all  points  in  the  coast 
mff  with  reference  to  Greenwich  and  other 
»poan  obseryatories,  it  is  only  necessary  to 
■Cain  that  of  some  one  point,  the  difference 
ft'  which  of  all  others  is  known  by  the 
Midation  and  by  differences  of  longitude 
£ed  by  moans  of  the  electric  telegr^h. 
^•^iMwryatory  at  Oambridge,  Mass.,  has  been 
ictftaoch  a  point  of  reference;  its  longitude 
i^Gieenwich  has  been  determined  by  astro- 
liiBal  obseryations  of  eclipses'and  occultations 
lltsby  the  moon,  and  of  moon  culminations, 
1»  not  only  there  but  at  other  obseryatories 
0M  United  States,  the  longitude  of  whidi 
M  Oambridge  has  been  determined  by  elec- 
^ialegraph.  Beside  the  astronomical  m^ 
^  the  chronometric  method  has  also  been 
iL  A  large  number  of  chronometers  haye 
Nl  transported  repeatedly,  and  in  different 
n^  between  Cambridge  and  Liverpool,  for  the 
upose  of  comparing  the  time  of  the  obsenra- 
Mi  at  Uiese  places.  The  results  of  these  expe- 
tes^  in  which  special  regard  was  had  to  the  ef- 
Mkof  temperature  on  the  rate  of  the  chronome- 
kn^  diow  a  pretty  close  agreement  in  different 
iMi  but  differ  nevertheless  from  those  by  as- 
Momieal  observations  by  about  2  seconds  of 
iMi  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  a  submarine  tele- 
p^  will  ere  long  afford  another,  and  perhaps 
^•ocurate  method  of  verifying  those  results, 
M  determining  the  longitude  within  the  nar- 
Wwiit  limits  of  error.  The  telegraphic  deter- 
■initbns  of  longitude  Iiave  been  extended  from 
iiMUDgton  northward  to  Philadelphia^  New 
M,  Oambridge,  Bangor,  and  Halifax,  and 
■itiiwtrd  to  Petersburg,  Wilmington,  Oharles- 
jjl  Siyannah,  Mobile,  and  New  Orleans.  In 
■Ji  method,  which  is  by  far  the  most  accurate 
•  determining  difference  of  longitude,  the 
mit  fonrey  has  taken  the  lead,  and  has  brought 
^tetgpeat  state  of  perfection,  which  subsequent 
Ipvitions  o(  a  similar  nature  executed  in  £u- 
•?•  kave  not  yet  reached.  The  idea  of  com- 
*rtiig  the  local  time  of  different  plaees  by 
Jwi  of  the  electric  telegraph  is  sufficiently 
yions,  and  dates  from  the  conception  of  the 
*jgraph  itself;  but  the  refined  methods  by 
^mch  the  intervention  of  human  senses  and  op- 


eratloui,  and  the  consequent  llabOities  to  error, 
are  in  the  greatest*posei!>le  degree  avoided,  and 
hj  which  the  time  of  transmission  13  roensnred 
and  elimuiated  from  the  longitude^  have  been 
the  result  of  careful  etady  and  long  e^crience. 
The  first  exj>eriments  on  the  velocity  of  galvanic 
isigQ^s  were  made  in  1348 ;  thoj  have  ^ince  been 
frequently  repealed,  and  the  velocity  is  fotmd 
to  vary  from  10,000  to  20,000  miles  per  second, 
acfloralng  to  the  size  and  kind  of  wire  employ- 
ed* The  manner  in  which  \\m  experimeot  is 
made  is  essentially  as  follows:  An  astronomical 
clock  b  90  connecied  with  the  telegraph  wires 
^  to  gradtiate  by  its  beats  slips  of  pai>er,  deliv- 
ered with  unifonn  velocity,  into  spaces  repre- 
senting seconds  of  time,  each  about  an  inch  in 
length,  both  at  the  place  where  the  clock  is  and 
at  some  di.^tant  statioD.  K  now  at  the  latter 
station  arbitrary  signals  are  made  between  those 
given  by  the  clock  a^d  transmitted  to  the  dock 
station,  the  corresponding  marks  on  the  re  [lis- 
ter at  that  pUoe  will  appear  kter^  or  more  Sis* 
tant  from  the  preceding  clock  marks,  than  on 
tbo  register  where  they  are  made,  the  difference 
measoring  the  whole  time  of  transraission  from 
the  former  to  the  latter  station  and  back  again. 
On  the  Pacific  coasft,  and  at  stations  in  the  gulf 
of  Meiico  to  which  telegraph  lines  do  not  yet 
extend,  longitudes  have  been  determined  by  the 
astronomical  methods. — Azimuth.  The  direc- 
tion of  the  meridian  is  dcterramed  by  ubserva* 
tiona  on  the  pole  star  or  other  close  circain  polar 
stars  at  the  time  of  their  pastjing  the  meridian , 
or  of  their  great^t  eastern  or  western  elonga- 
tion. The  angle  between  the  vertical  plane 
passing  through  the  star  and  that  passing 
tJirough  one  of  the  triangle  sides  is  measured 
with  a  the<>dolite.  The  angle  which  the  former 
plane  makes  with  the  meridian  can  be  comput- 
ed fix>m  the  time  of  observation  and  the  star's 
place,  and  thus  the  azimuth  or  true  bearing  of 
the  triangle  side  becomes  known,  as  well  as 
the  beariuff  of  all  other  sides  connected  with  it 
by  triangmation. — Geographical  poiitions.  The 
ffeographioal  positions  of  coast  survey  stations,  as 
determined  by  the  means  above  detaUed,  and 
bearmgs  and  distances  (expressed  in  metres^ 
yards^  and  miles),  are  published  from  time  to  time. 
In  the  coast  survey  reports  for  1851,  '8,  '6,  and 
'7,  the  XK)sitions  of  6,600  trigonometrical  stations 
are  given. — Topography.  This  is  a  representa- 
tion on  p^r  of  tne  natural  features  of  the 
country.  Tbe  outlines  of  the  shore,  the  irreg- 
ularities of  the  surface,  the  forms  and  dimen- 
sions of  hills,  forests,  streams,  rocks,  meadows, 
towns,  and  villages,  are  all  represented  by  cer- 
tain conventional  nwdes  of  drawing,  well  under- 
stood by  those  who  make  use  of  the  maps.  The 
drawing  presents  to  us  the  surface  of  the  earth 
as  it  would  appear  to  an  observer  from  above 
it.  The  surveyor  uses  a  table  or  board,  on 
which  is  fitted  a  sheet  of  drawing  paper ;  on  the 
Matter  several  points  of  the  triangidation  are 
already  plotted.  In  order  to  map  intermediate 
points,  he  places  his  table  on  the  ground  and  de- 
termines its  place  on  the  sheet  by  drawing  Imes 
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on  tho  paper  in  the  directions  of  at  least  3  of 
the  trigonometrical  points ;  the  intersection  of 
these  lines  on  the  paper  will  give  the  position 
wliich  his  table  onght  to  occupy  on  tho  map. 
Having  fixed  this  [loint,  he  directs  his  rule  to 
any  prominent  puinta  in  sight,  and  draws  lines 
in  tliuir  direction.  Then,  going  to  a  second 
point  and  fixing  his  position  in  tho  same  way, 
lie  sights  to  the  fiame  olyccts  as  before  from  his 
new  potfitton ;  the  lines  so  drawn  will  fix  by 
their  intersection  the  places  of  all  these  |)ointfl 
on  the  map.  It  is,  in  fact,  a  pnictical  continua- 
tion of  the  trianguiation  on  a  minute  scide.  Ac- 
cidental details  of  ground  and  slight  irregularities 
of  sh<»re  line  may  be  drawn  by  the  eye.  The 
topographical  ma|)S  are  generally  surveyed  on  a 
R*ule  of  rslan  of  the  natural  dimensions.  In 
localities  whore  a  great  amount  of  detail  is  to  be 
rei>rcsented,  such  as  large  cities  and  their  vi- 
cinity, a  scale  of  j^\-g  is  employed,  while  on  flat 
and  tiilnly  settled  ranges  of  Uie  coast  a  scale 
of  Yiilev  is  "«ed.  Tlie  extent  of  ground  repre- 
sented upon  a  single  topographical  sheet  de- 
pends upon  the  scale;  on  a  scale  of  jviirT)  ^^ 
about  6  inches  to  the  mile,  a  square  foot  of  the 
drawing  represents  about  4  square  miles  of  the 
surface  of  the  eartlu — Hydrography.  The  sur- 
vey of  the  land  being  completed  by  the  methods 
detailed,  tho  hydrographer  is  prepared  to  refer 
liis  examinations  and  soundings  to  their  true 
positions.  Under  the  head  of  hydrography  are 
placed  all  those  operations  which  are  performed 
at  sea  for  the  determination  of  the  positions  of 
rocks,  shoals,  the  depth  of  the  water,  and  the  in- 
vestigations of  tides,  currents,  &c.  The  princi- 
pal labor  is  that  of  sounding.  With  the  outlines 
of  the  shores  furnished  by  the  topographer,  the 
hydrographer  has  only  to  measure  certain  angles 
upon  the  shore  signals  every  time  he  throws  his 
lead,  and  the  ])osition  of  every  sounding  is  thus 
determined  with  such  accuracy  that  tho  naviga- 
tor may  even  run  his  course  by  the  soundings 
given  on  his  charts.  The  angles  are  measured 
by  a  sextant,  and  tho  position  of  the  boat  or 
vessel  is  by  means  of  them  laid  down  on  the 
cliarL  In  practice  the  ])osition  of  the  boat  is 
not  determined  at  every  sounding,  but  at  every 
Gth  or  1 0th,  according  to  frequency;  and  the 
intermediate  soundings,  being  taken  at  equal 
intervals  of  time,  are  laid  down  at  equal  inter- 
vals between  the  positions  determined  by  angles. 
The  nntnlier  of  soundings  is  generally  so  great 
that  the  features  of  the  bottom  of  the  sea  within 
a  wide  belt  adjacent  to  the  coast  are  almost  as 
well  determined  as  those  of  the  land ;  and  with 
the  further  assistance  of  tho  specimens  of  tho 
bottom,  which  are  always  brought  up  with 
the  sounding  lead,  the  mariner  may,  during 
fuggy  weather,  determine  his  position  with 
considerable  accuracy  by  sounaing  alone. — 
Orfic4;  vorJr,  The  observations  and  charts  made 
in  tho  field  are  at  the  close  of  each  season^s 
work  sent  to  the  coast  survey  office  in  Wash- 
ington, where  they  are  combmed  to  form  the 
charts.  The  trianguiation  and  astronomical  ob- 
servations are  subjected  to  a  doable  compotation, 


first  by  tho  obsenrerB  and  next  by  the  compBtm 
in  the  office,  in  order  to  insure  perfect  aecancj 
and  faithfulness.  The  topomphical  and  Ix^ 
graphieal  sheets  are  combined,  and  niuod 
drawings  are  made  on  scales  sniuLI^  for  finUh 
cation.    A  connected  series  of  charts  of  iht 
whole  coast  is  prqjccted  on  a  soile  of  ,.K^  B» 
side  these,  local  cliarts  of  harbors  and  Caft  sn 
pnblished  on  larger  8ca]ea»  adapted  to  t£c  ia- 
portance  of  tho  locality  and  anx»nnt  of  drua  u 
be  shown.    General  coast  cbarta  are  also  pbW 
lished  on  a  scale  of  nv's^f;    "When  the  rfecaerf 
charts  are  drawn  and  TeriBed,  they  pan  into  lis 
hands  of  the  cngravins  divisioo  of  the  office 
where  they  are  execnted  on  copper  in  the  Li^fc- 
est  stylo  of  art    When  the  plates  ai^  oca- 
pleted,  electrotype  copies  are  taken  of  tlMa 
which  serve  for  printing  the  charts,  the  orip^ 
plates  being  preserved  in  the  archives  U  tk 
coast  sun-ey.    The  electrotyping  establi»hiiac 
of  the  coast  survey  is  very  extenaive^  and  sn 
of  the  most  suecessfol  in  Uke  world.    It  wsi  ii 
practical  operation  several   years  before  tk 
process  came  into  seneral  use,  and  considaaUi 
advances  were  mode  in  the  art  at  this  ettiUi^ 
ment.    The  charts  are  finally  printed  st  di 
coast  survey  office,  and  distribntM  to  ailciiMi 
in  the  principal  seaports.    The  prices  are  fad 
at  very  low  rates,  so  as  to  place  a  coinpWu  ■! 
of  charts  within  the  reach  of  cTery  navigMt 
Ftovision  has  been  made  by  congress  fur  At 
publication  of  the  observations  made  la  As 
progress  of  the  coast  survey,  so  as  to  plaoe  di 
data  on  which  the  correctness  of  the  ourtt^ 
])ends  beyond  the  possibility  of  loss,  and  to  m^ 
mit  them  to  the  cnUclsm  of  the  worid.— Cffm- 
uation.    The  operations  of  fivld  work,  wLck 
have  been  described,  are  carried  on  simdia^ 
oiisly  at  a  great  many  points  on  the  coaA.   Tb 
Atlantic  and  golf  stream  are  divided  into  % 
and  the  Pacific   coast  into  3  sectioasi  mA 
having  its   trianguiation,  astronomiesl,  to^ 
graphical,  and  hydrogr^hical  i»artied.  aQ  vflik* 
ing  independently,  but  upon  the  same  ^yiM^ 
so  that  in  the  end  the  whole  wiH  fona  afl» 
nected  survey  from  Muue  to  Texas,  and  ta 
San  Diego  to  the  49th  parallel  on  the  Fkofc 
For  conducting  these  operations,  there  are » 
])loyed  in  the  coast  survey,  exdosive  ef  Itf^ 
fuid  seamen,  about  36  civilians  of  different  |iiM 
12  Of  15  anny  officers,  and  60  ofBoen  «f  Ai 
navy ;  a  great  number  of  tlie  latter  bctaf  it 
quired  for  the  vessels  engaged  in  the  hj^ 
graphy,  which  are  under  naval  disf  ipKaeL  Pji 
force  does  not  include  compatem,  dian^f*^ 
engravers,  and  clerks  employed  in  the  sfta 
The  whole  work  is  under  the  control  ef  Asu 
S.  treasury  deiiartment,  while  the  sapuiaM 
dent  directs  all  tho  details  of  the  work,  fOvMi 
the  movements  of  the  parties,  and  contrail 
expenditures.    Tlie  expense  is  defraytd  ta 
annual  appropriations  by  congress,  nadt  4* 
estimates   submitted  by   the    soperintcBM 
which  from  1853  to  1B58  have  amonnts^  ^ 
about  $200,000  for  tho  Atlantic  and  gdf  sM^ 
and   about   $150,000  for  the 
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^eas  of  the  work  from  year  to  year 
» the  pablio  in  the  annnal  reporte  of 
Dtenoent.  In  these  reports  the  re* 
Khe  year's  operations  are  not  onlv 

also  the  va^s  and  means  by  whicm 
lifts  are  obtamedL  The  liberality  of 
i  publishing  and  largely  dbtriboting 
Its  has  greatly  tended  to  increase  the 
arest  in  the  work, — Figure  of  the 
le  geodetic  system  of  surreyiog  ori^ 
the  efforts  of  philosophers  to  deter- 
precise  figure  and  size  of  the  earth, 
taiown  that  the  earth  #b  not  exactly 
but  is  flattened  sKghtly  at  the  poles 
la  about  which  it  revolves,  this  axis 
it  26  miles  shorter  than  the  equatorial 

determination  of  the  relative  lengths 
rth's  axes  has  been  one  of  the  most 

physical  problems  of  all  ages,  the 
I  of  the  earth  being  essential  elements 
ithematical  investigations  connected 
NMxmy,  and  in  the  computations  of 
trical  survey.  The  measurements  of 
BTCS  of  meridian  and  parallel  furnish 
DbeanB  of  determining  these  lengths, 
oblem  has  been  considered  of  so  much 
e^  tiiat  expensive  expeditions  have 
I  out,  and  surveys  made  in  different 
be  world,  for  this  object  alone ;  and 
Dproximate  determinations  have  been 
it  cannot  be  said  that  the  dimensions 
tb  are  definitely  settled.  The  primary 
bn,  while  intended  solely  for  the  sur- 
I  ooast,  will  furnish,  incidentally,  val- 
feribntions  to  science  in  this  respect 
<af  Si  degrees  or  about  210  miles 
9asiired  from  the  island  of  Nantucket 

Blue  in  Maine,  another  from  the 
Ihesapeako  bay  to  Portsmouth,  Ya., 
re  of  parallel  along  the  gulf  of  Mexi- 
e  measurements  wiU  involve  no  ad- 
ftbor  or  expense.  An  arc  of  meri- 
I  miles  in  length  has  been  measured 
one  of  1,800  miles  through  Russia, 

from  the  Black  sea  to  the  Arctic 
I  another  of  900  miles  in  France,  from 
to  the  island  of  Formentera  in  the 
aean.    Several  arcs  have  also  been 

in  Germany,  and  in  fact  there  is 
ivilized  nation  that  has  not  contrib- 
lare  to  our  knowledge  of  this  subject 
I  the  first  attempts  to  measure  the 
'C  that  the  science  of  geodesy  origi- 
kt{f  9tream,  For  an  account  of  what 
mrrey  has  accomplished  in  improving 
edge  of  the  gnlf  stream,  see  Atlantio 
TVStf.  One  of  the  most  difficult  ques- 
)h  has  ever  been  presented  to  men  of 

the  solation  of  the  problem  of  the 
le  importance  to  the  mariner  of  know- 
act  nse  and  fall,  and  the  times  of  high 
rater,  may  be  appreciated  when  we 
Jiat  the  entrances  to  many  of  our 
1  harbors  on  the  Atlantio  coast  re 
I  by  sand  bars,  which  con  only  be 
J  vessels   of  more   than   ordinary 


draught  at  the  highest  stage  of  the  waten  It 
becomes  therefore  an  object  of  immense  im- 
pcirtance  to  commerce  and  navigiition  to  de- 
termine the  laws  which  govern  thb  rising  and 
falling  of  the  aea^  and  to  fiimish  to  the  mari- 
ner such  rules  m  will  enable  iiim  to  predict 
with  certainty  all  the  phenomena  coatiected 
with  tbk  important  subject,  ThtT©  is  infJeed 
no  subject  which  ia  so  oonstantlj  in  a  sailor's 
thoughts  on  approaching  the  entrance  to  harbors 
and  rivers  m  tlm  tides;  in  many  caseg  the 
safety  of  his  ship  and  his  life  depend  on  his 
precise  kDow lodge  of  the  time  of  high  watcr^ 
or  the  ebb  otid  flow  of  the  curreot,  A  question 
of  such  higli  importance  has  not  escapeil  the 
moat  rigorous  investigatioDa  of  phiJosopbeM. 
Its  solution  theoreti cully  was  one  of  the  first 
results  of  Xewton^'s  theory  of  gravitation.  The 
moat  casual  observer  may  notice  the  close  de^ 
pendeiie©  of  the  tidal  phenoraena  npoa  the 
mooa^s  motion ;  the  wave  of  high  water  follow- 
ing the  moon  in  her  motion  aronucl  the  earth 
bj  a  determinate  interval  of  time,  find  the 
height  of  the  tide  depending  also  upon  the  posi- 
tions of  the  Sim  and  moon.  As  the  elevation 
of  the  water  is  produced  by  the  joint  at  traction 
of  the  sun  and  mooiii  the  height  will  be  greatest 
of  course  when  those  bodies  are  in  eorrjunctiorij 
that  \^  at  new  and  fuJl  moon,  thus  giving  rise 
to  what  maiinera  call  spring  tides,  Whea  the 
moon  is  90°  dbtant  from  the  sun,  or  ia  qoadfa- 
tares,  the  joiat  effect  will  be  least,  and  the  aeap 
tides  will  be  prodaced.  The  discusssion  of  this 
problem  has  engaged  the  attentioa  of  the  most 
lifofound  mathematicians  siace  tlie  days  itf 
Kewtoa,  partjcalarly  Laplace;  aad  yet  the 
mathematical  theories,  althoagh  correct^  have 
failed  natil  recently  in  giving  results  which 
hare  been  confirmed  by  observations.  The 
caase  of  the  discrepancies  has  existed,  not  in 
the  mathematical  deductions,  but  in  a  waat  of 
knowledge  %f  the  physical  geographj-  of  the 
glohe^  and  of  the  depth  and  form  of  the  bottom 
of  the  sea;  and  alth<mgh  very  important  ad- 
%'aac'C^  in  oar  kaowledge  of  this  subject  have 
been  recentlj  made  by  the  investigations  of 
Sir  John  W.  Labbockt  Profeaaors  Whew  ell  and 
Airy,  and  still  mors  recently  hj  the  saperin- 
tendent  of  our  coast  sarvoyj  Prof.  Bacho,  yet  it 
may  be  said  that  even  with  tho  vast  accamula- 
tlons  of  observations  which  have  been  made, 
to  aid  in  the  investigation  of  this  sobjoct,  it  is 
still  one  of  tho  most  |)erpkxing  qaestiona  in 
physical  science,  Tho  investigations  of  Prof* 
Baciie  have  given  more  fiati:^factory  resnlls,  in 
some  iaat^nc-ca,  than  any  previoas  efforts.  On 
assuming  chargoof  the  coast  sarvey^Prof*  Dacha 
organized  a  system  of  tidal  observations  erabrac- 
i n  ^f  t  h  e  i  >  n  t  i re  f  f  *  i\^%  i  f  t  i «:  !  h  o  m  ost  e  x  t  eti  tl  o*!  ?*y  ^- 
tem  of  observations  that  has  yet  been  attempted, 
and  has  already  produced  highly  useful  results. 
Observers  are  required  to  note  hourly  the  height 
of  the  water  at  each  tidal  station,  by  means 
of  a  staff  pkced  in  the  water,  by  which  also 
the  precise  times  and  height  of  high  and  low 
water  can  be  determineol    A  self-regis^ring 
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machine  is  aIao  mncli  used,  which,  through  the 
mcdiam  of  clockwork,  traces  a  enrve  on  paper 
representing  the  successive  changes  in  the  height 
of  the  water.  Over  800  tidal  stations  have 
been  established  on  the  Atlantic  coast,  and  on 
the  western  coast  observations  have  been  made 
at  frequent  intervals  for  about  1,300  miles. 
The  observations  at  the  principal  stations  are 
continued  through  several  years.  The  investi- 
gation of  so  many  observations  of  course  in- 
volves very  laborious  computations,  the  great 
object  being  to  combine  the  results  of  the  ob- 
servations with  theory,  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  furnish  niles  for  the  prediction  of  future  re- 
sults. The  results  of  this  branch  of  investiga- 
tion in  the  survey  have  been  published  in  the  an- 
nual reports  of  the  superintendent  as  the  work 
has  progressed,  showing  the  success  which  has 
attended  his  labors.  The  report  for  1856  con- 
tains tables  of  comparison  of  predicted  tides 
of  Boston  harbor  with  the  results  of  actual 
observation,  in  which  the  predicted  times  of 
high  water  coincide  with  the  times  observed 
within  4  minutes.  Such  accurate  results  had 
never  before  been  attained,  and  this  contribnr 
tion  to  knowledge  mav  be  regarded  as  one  of 
the  most  important  of  the  present  day,  and  one 
which  will  prove  of  inestimable  advantage  to 
the  commerce  and  navigation  of  our  coast  In 
the  same  manner  tables  have  been  constructed 
for  over  60  points  on  the  Atlantic  coast,  and  14 
points  on  tlie  Pacific  coast,  by  which  naviga- 
tors may  ascertain  the  time  and  height  of  high 
and  low  water  at  each  place  for  any  day  in  ad- 
vance, with  a  certainty  heretofore  unknown. — 
Mariners  compajw.  It  is  well  known  that  every 
navigator  detcnnines  his  course  and  direction 
by  means  of  an  instrument  called  the  mariner^s 
compass ;  an  instrument  which  depends  solely 
upon  the  direction  which  a  small  needle  or  biu* 
of  steel  assumes,  when  magnetized  and  left  free 
to  move  in  any  direction.  Thi|  direction  is 
nearly  north  and  south,  and  it  was  formerly 
supposed  that  the  north  end  of  the  needlo  point- 
ed directly  to  the  north  pole  of  the  earth,  to 
which  it  was  attracted  by  some  powerful  agent 
in  the  polar  regions.  Oontinued  observation 
and  study  of  the  subject,  however,  disclosed  the 
fact  that  this  was  not  true ;  the  real  direction 
of  the  needle  at  any  point  between  the  equator 
and  the  poles  is  inclined  to  the  horizouy  and 
also  to  the  true  meridian ;  or  in  other  words, 
the  needle  has  a  dip  and  a  variation  or  declina- 
tion. At  Kev  West,  for  instance,  the  dip  of  the 
needle  is  66  ,  at  CajK)  Ilatteras  68",  at  New 
York  73°,  at  Halifax  76° ;  while  the  declina- 
tion is  6°  E.  at  Key  "West,  and  6«»  W.  at  New 
York ;  and  between  these  places  there  is  a  line 
where  there  is  no  variation  from  the  true  meri- 
dian ;  this  lino  posses  near  Wilmington,  N.  C, 
Charlottevillo,  Va.,  and  Pittsburg,  Pa.  Going 
Westward  from  this  line,  the  declination  of  the 
north  end  of  t lie  needle  to  the  east  of  the  true 
meridian  increases  rapidly  until  the  Pacific  coast 
is  reached,  when  it  is  from  15°  to  20**  E.  It  is 
found  also  that  the  direction  at  any  one  place  la 


not  constant,  bat  that  it  diangM  not  only  tekf 
each  day  but  from  year  to  yaar.    la  i 


ors^  and  muiners*  compawei  tha  itp  ^  i» 
needle  is  overcome  by  nupeBdinglt  ftw  i|tfai 
above  its  centre  of  gravi^,  but  Iba  deefiMda 
still  exists  and  gives  rise  to  vhat  b  pcvik^f 
called  the  '^TsriaUon  of  the  needle."  Sarvq^ 
ors  on  land  generally  have  the  neans  of  mtth 
taining  the  variation  by  astronomical  obsvn^ 
tions,  by  which  very  mat  erron  in  tUr  Bfi 
may  be  avoided,  bnt  ttie  common  mantrht 
no  soch  resource.  In  sailing  from  the  gilffif 
Mexico  to  Artland,  Me.,  his  compeMWHll 
pass  through  all  points,  fii  fi*  IS.  to  lS*f. 
How  Is  he  to  know  this,  luu  m  i  i 

on  his  chart?    And  how  wui  •  c        mm 
jear  answer  for  another,  when        %m 
IS  constantly  changing!    Itia  m 

laws  which  govern  time  c  i        n 

out,  by  which  the  change  6k  p 

The  determination  of  these  wtni, 
actual  direction  of  the  needle  at  t.      mi 
of  the  coast  at  particular  timesi  haw  o 
the  attention  of  the  snperintODdtent  of  tki 
survey.    It  is  impossible  to  explain 
delicate  and  laborious  nature  of  the  nh^ 
necessary  for  determining  the  direc     p 
tensity  of  the  magnetic  force.    The 
lished  by  the  cosst  survey  have  bt       i 
by  comparing  the  observaUons  ci 
with  the  deducUons  of  theory,  and  l 
to  exceed  in  importance  and  osefiBl 
had  previously  been  done  in  this  o 
subject  having  been  made  a  wpt* 
Prof.  Bache  before  he  assumed  a 
coast  survey,  he  was  prepared  to  1 
work  the  observations  and  e: 
years*  labor.   The  report  of  tu«  c 
1866  contains  the  results  of  ob 
by  the  survey  at  177  stations  kav      » 
tic  and  Pacific  coasts,  between  t 
and  1866 ;  to  these  are  added  ob 
tained  ftx>m  various  sources  in  ii 
the  continent,  and  from  all  these  ■ 
structed  giving  the  lines  across  tL« 
along  which  the  dip  is  t      i 
whicii  tlie  declination  is  t 
sponding  lines  for  the  intt        f.    xi 
suits  the  laws  are  obtaineu  aut  preAc 
changes.    From  these  jbcts  the 
full  investigation  of  a  snbiect  ox  i 
terest  to  navigation  may  be  appr 
it  forms  a  part  of  the  dntica  of  the «» 
to  furnish  the  mariner  with  all  tht 
possible  on  tliis  sobject,  it  <       t  > 

lected,  even  in  a  brief  aco         h 
The  investigations  of  the  tiuc»^  i     i 
the  magnetic  force  of  the  earth,  mud 
rological  conditions  of  the  . 
equal  bearing  upon  the  in 
and  commerce,  and  the  sci«>u<       n 
the  physical  condition  of  tbo , 
are  other  practical  n       s  of  t 
which  have  a  more  dirvci 
our  commerce  from  the  diuu 
formeriy attended;  ac       « 
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»  win  exhibit  the  advantage  of  an  intelligent 
Ueation  of  true  scientific  principles  in  all 
wvtks  of  this  character.     Previous  to  the  year 
IM4^  800  vessels  were  wrecked  annually  on 
tor  coast,  attended  with  a  great  loss  of  human 
ife;  of  these  vessels  1  were  destroyed  on  the 
Florida  reefs;  and  to  illustrate  the  causes  which 
Bd  to  this  ^-eat  loss  of  life  and  property,  it 
'^n  only  be  necessary  to  mention  a  few  of  the 
DOTeries  made  by  the  survey  of  the  coast, 
entrance  to  Delaware  bay  between  Cape 
./  and  Cape  UenlopSn  was  found  to  be  8 
■lies  in  error.    Six  dangerous  shoals  were  dis- 
OTered  in  one  year  in  the  vicinity  of  Nantucket, 
rim^  directly  in  the  track  of  our  European  com- 
«  And  of  the  heavy  coast  trade  between 
eastern  and  southern  coasts.    A  new  chan- 
— .  with  2  feet  more  water  than  any  other,  was 
ered  at  the  entrance  to  New  York  harbor, 
eroos  shoals  have  been  discovered  at  the 
Aoe  to  Chesapeake  bay  and  along  the  coast 
L    Virginia  and  North  Carolina.     Numerous 
tiiars  might  be  mentioDed  of  no  less  import- 
nee.  bat  these  are  sufficient  to  show  the  inac- 
B  of  all  our  charts  previous  to  the  inves- 
viis  of  the  coast  survey.    The  means  that 
9  been  applied  to  correct  these  great  evils 
v6  not  been  incommensurate  with  the  end. — 
b        y  be  said  that  advantage  in  economy  is 
%.ae  least  of  the  practical  results  of  the 
[fie  methods  of  the  coost  survey.    Com- 
Ni  with  foreign  surveys,  it  is  not  only  more 
lie  and  detailed,  but  its  results  have  been 
puuced  with  a  rapidity  and  economy  alto- 
>r  unprecedented.  The  English  survey  was 
need  in  1791,   and  is  still  unfinished, 
uuid  work  being  unconnected,  generally, 
I  the  hydrography ;   and  the   cost  of  the 
sh  survey  is  more  than  4  times  the  cost 
M'-rs-    During  the  10  years  previous  to  1848, 
meat  Britain  expended  for  hydrography  alone 
J     ),000.  The  total  cost  of  the  United  States 
I        gurvey  up  to  that  time  was  only  $800,000, 
\M       ing  land  work  and  hydrography.     The 
B  alone  on  the  goods  of  half  a  dozen  ships 
I       f  amounted  to  the  whole  annual  appro- 
ion  for  the  coast  survey,  and  at  the  present 
the  annual  cost  of  the  survey  is  but  little 
er  than  the  cost  of  a  first  class  steamship. 
ui  this  small  amount  of  expenditures  the 
rej  has  been  extended  so  as  to  embrace  the 
vuole  of  our  Atlantic  and  Pacific  coasts  ;  the 
ktfauitic  coast  being  divided  into  9  sections, 
i  the  Pacific  into  2.    During  the  year  1857, 
triangulation  parties,  3  astronomical  parties, 
.ahydrographic  parties,  23  topographic  parties, 
i  2  magnetic  parties  were  in  tne  field,  be- 
e    the  computers,  draughtsmen,  engravers, 
^  employed  in  tlie  office.    The  triangulation 
the  close  of  1857  covered  an  area  of  41,000 
^|.  m. ;  27,000  m.  of  shore  lino  have  been  sur- 
r^ed  by  the  plane  table ;  4,888,885  soundings 
MYe  been  made,  841  tidal  and  783  current  sta- 
ioDS  occupied,  7,000  specimens  of  the  bottom 
rreserved;  675  original  topographic,  and  659 
lydrographic  sheets  have  been  surveyed,  876 
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reduced  drawings  of  the  same  executed,  and 
66,576  printed  sheets  of  maps  distributed,  be- 
side 43,000  now  in  the  hands  of  sale  agents.  It 
is  estimated  by  the  superintendent  that  on  the 
scale  of  progress  of  the  last  3  or  4  years,  the 
survey  of  the  whole  Atlantic  and  gulf  coast 
will  be  completed  in  12  or  15  years. 

COAT  OF  ARMS,  a  sur-coat  worn  by  the 
knights  of  chivalry  over  their  armor,  and  em- 
broidered with  their  heraldic  distinctions.  It 
reached  to  the  knee,  was  open  at  the  sides,  and 
was  diversified  with  bands  and  fillets  of  various 
colors.  In  common  parlance),  the  term  is  applied 
to  armorial  bearings  generally. 

COATZACOALCO,  a  river  of  Mexico,  rising  in 
the  Sierra  Madre,  and  flowing  N.  across  the  isth- 
mus of  Tehuantepeo  to  the  bay  of  Coatzacoalco,  in 
the  gulf  of  Mexico.  It  is  the  most  important 
of  the  streams  which  water  the  N.  slope  of  the 
isthmus,  on  account  both  of  its  numerous  tribu- 
taries and  its  extensive  basin,  and  of  its  posi- 
tion as  a  part  of  a  projected  channel  of  inter- 
oceanio  communication.  Its  source  has  not 
been  explored ;  a  commission  sent  out  by  the 
United  btates  in  1850  ascended  by  small  boats 
to  the  village  of  Santa  Maria  Chimalapa,  13  m. 
below  its  junction  with  the  Chimalapilla,  but 
the  Indians  navigate  it  by  rafts  30  or  40  m.  be- 
yond. About  45  m.  below  Santa  Maria  it  re- 
ceives the  Malatengo  on  the  W.,  and  on  .the 
same  side  is  also  joined  by  the  Sarabia,  Jumu- 
apa,  and  Jaltepec.  The  last  is  its  principal 
tributary  on  the  W.,  and  is  navigable  by  canoe 
50  m.  at  all  seasons.  Below  the  mouth  of  this 
Btre^  the  banks  of  the  river  are  in  few  places 
over  10  or  15  feet  high,  and  are  often  over- 
flowed. The  current  is  scarcely  perceptible, 
and  durinc  the  dry  season  shoals  are  met  with 
having  only  18  inches  of  water  over  them.  At 
a  distance  of  95  m.  below  the  Malatengo  the 
river  branches,  and  after  forming  the  island  of 
Tacamichapa,  reunites ;  7  m.  below  this  it  re- 
ceives the  Coachapa ;  and  4  m.  from  the  mouth 
of  this  stream,  on  the  opposite  or  W.  shore,  is 
the  village  of  Minatitlan,  the  head  of  sea  navi- 
gation. From  this  place  to  the  gulf,  a  distance 
of  about  20  m.,  the  channel  is  never  less  than 
12  feet  deep,  and  in  some  places  has  a  depth  of 
40  feet.  The  shores  are  low  and  often  flooded. 
At  the  mouth  of  the  river,  which  lies  in  lat.  18® 
8'  20"  N.,  long.  94®  82'  50"  W.,  115  m.  W.  of 
the  mouth  of  the  Tabasco,  and  143}  m.  in  a  di- 
rect line  from  the  harbor  of  Ventosa.  on  the 
Pacific  coast  of  the  isthmus,  there  is  a  bar,  the 
soundings  over  which  made  by  order  of  Cortes 
in  1520  give  the  same  result  as  that  obtained 
in  1860.  It  appears  to  be  of  limestone  rock, 
with  a  light  covering  of  coarse  sand,  and  has  2 
passes,  one  350  feet  wide  and  13  feet  deep,  and 
the  other  100  feet  wide  and  between  11  and  12 
feet  deep.  The  breadth  of  the  stream  at  its 
mouth  is  1,500  feet.  Just  within  the  bar  is  the 
little  village  of  Coatzacoalco,  which  has  grown 
up  since  1855,  and  is  now  frequented  by  vesseb 
engaged  in  the  mahogany  trade. 

COBALT,  a  metal  first  obtained  and  thus 
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named  bj  tho  Swedish  chemist  George  Brandt, 
in  1733,  from  ores  which  for  2  centuries  pre- 
viously had  been  used  to  color  pla.<s.  They  were 
obtained  at  mines  in  Sweden,  Saxony,  and  Bo- 
hemia, where  they  impeded  by  their  abun- 
dance the  collection  of  other  ores,  and  receiv- 
ed from  tho  miners  tho  name  cohalua^  which 
they  also  applied  to  an  imaginary  evil  spirit. 
Possibly  tho  arsenical  nature  of  tho  ores  may 
really  have  been  injurious.  At  any  riitc,  tlio 
ore8  were  regarded  very  much  as  minei*s  in  oar 
western  lead  mines  regard  the  Ufk.'less  blonde  or 
sulphurct  of  zinc  and  the  calamine  or  carbonate 
of  zinc,  which  they  call  black  jack  and  dry 
bone,  evidently  not  holding  them  in  high  con- 
sideration ;  but  we  have  not  heard  of  any  su- 
pernatural influence  being  ascribed  to  tliese,  nor 
of  prayers  being  offered  in  tho  churches  for  pro- 
tection against  tho  Kobolds  or  spirits  connected 
with  tho  troublesome  ores,  as  was  the  case  in  tho 
time  of  the  old  German  miners.  Since  tho  in- 
vestigations of  Brandt,  cobalt  has  been  recog- 
nized in  several  metallio  combinations,  and  is 
found  to  be  present  in  meteorio  stones ;  buf  it  is 
not  met  with  as  a  met'd,  nor,  when  this  is  ob- 
tained by  the  chemical  processes  recjuired  for  its 
Bei»artttion,  several  of  which  aro  given  in  tho 
chemical  works,  is  it  applied  to  any  useful  pur- 
I)Ose.  When  tho  oxide  of  cobalt  is  treated  like  an 
ore  of  iron  in  mjiking  an  assay  in  a  brasqued  cru- 
cible (that  is,  lined  with  fine  charcoal),  tho  oxido 
is  reduced  by  tho  heat  of  a  forgo  fire,  and  tho 
metal  is  obtained  combined  with  carbon,  of  a 
gray  color,  and  resembling  cast  iron  in  lustre 
and  Lnttleness.  "When  free  from  all  fgreign 
mixture,  tho  metal  is  gray  with  a  reddish  tinge ; 
it  may  be  run  into  plates,  grains,  or  small  fi- 
bres, according  to  tho  temperature  employed. 
Prepared  from  the  oxalate  of  cobalt  and  fused 
at  a  high  temperature^  it  may  be  run  into  a 
button,  which  is  susceptible  of  a  high  pol- 
ish, and  has  a  specific  gravity  of  8.5,  Ber- 
thier;  abcmt  8,  Rose;  otlier  authorities,  from 
7.8  to  9.405.  As  recently  obtained  by  M.  St. 
Clair  Deville,  by  reduction  with  sugar  char- 
coal in  a  lime  crucible,  it  was  found  to  be  as 
ductile  as  nickel,  and  exceeding  it  in  tenacity 
as  115  to  90.  It  is  henco  nearly  twice  a«»  tena- 
cious as  in  in.  Some  authorities  give  to  it  a 
greater  fiisibility  than  iron,  others  loss.  Roso 
speaks  of  it  as  less  fusible  than  gold.  It  has  h>ng 
been  supposed  to  i)os8ess  magnetic  pniperties, 
but  this  is  now  disproved  by  tho  researches  of 
Faraday.  Cobalt  is  not  a  volatile  metal,  and  does 
not  undergo  any  chanpre  in  dry  air.  At  a  re<l 
heat  in  an  open  vessel  it  is  slowly  oxidized,  and 
converted  into  a  dark  bluish  powder,  which 
changes  to  black.  Its  chemical  equivalent  is  29.5. 
— Almost  the  whole  interest  and  imiwrtance  at- 
achod  to  the  conipoumls  of  cobalt  are  due  to  tho 
property  which  the  protoxide,  Co  0,  possesses, 
of  giving  a  blue  color  to  glass  with  which  it  is 
melted.  So  i>owerful  is  this  color  that  one 
part  of  it  will  give  a  sensible  blue  shade  to  1,000 
parts  of  clear  glass,  and  is  i>ercoptible  by  a  slight 
tint  in  the  pro|K>rtion  of  ono  part  in  20,000. 


Tlio  proscnco  in  ores  of  any  compoand  of  nv 
balt  is  easily  detected  by  the  blowpipe,  bj  ti« 
blue  color  given  to  a  bead  of  borax  on  »  rlati- 
num  wire.    Tho  beautiful  pinncnt  nSiti  eo- 
balt  blue  is  a  combination  of  the  oxide  «;*i 
alumina,  made  by  mixing  a  solntiun  of  a  laitcf 
cobalt  with  one  of  alum,  and  pnccxpitadnz  bj  i: 
alkaline  carbonate.     The  {wiwdcr  thus  ol'tiir^^ 
is  to  be  carefully  washed  and  dried  and  niryei. 
atahigh  heat.     Tlienard*s  blue  i^  a  prervat^t 
from  the  pre<'ipitated  phosphate,  which  i«  of  i 
deep  violet  color.     Two  part*  of  thii  are  idM 
to  one  part  of  arscniateof  cobalt  and  14  pin 
of  alum,  and  tho  wljolo  is  calcined  f  jr  tcm 
time     Combined  with  magnesia,   a  Coe  nm 
tint  is  obtained;  and  the  green  pigment  ksovi 
as  Rinman^s  is  a  combination  of  oxide  of  co- 
balt and  oxide  of  zinc.    Other  salts  of  cvtt!: 
are  also  emidoycd  to  furnish  colore    T^.**  oxxSi 
dissolved  in  hydrochloric  acid  pives  i  pitk 
solution,  which  becomes  deep  bine  when  Li^H 
concentrated;  tho  nitric  acid  solntion  is  ni 
These  and  tlio  sulidiate  solntians  are  n»cd  fo 
sympathetic  inks;  and  one  that  will  pveapMi 
color  when  tho  paper  is  warmed  bv  the  frt.  > 
obtained  by  adding  a  salt  of  nickef  to  their- 
drochloric  solution.      In   the  so-called  mipr 
landscapes,  the  sky  is  painted  with  the  n>bshi> 
lution  alone,  and  the  foliago  with  tliat  oon!ci- 
ing  nickel. — ^Tho  ores  of  cobalt  from  which  iht 
oxido  of  commerce  is  derived  are  prinriptllr  Ai 
arsenical  cobalt  or  smaltine,  the  cobalt  dince or 
cobaltine,  colialt  pyrites,  and  the  eobflJi  lloos 
or  arseniate  of  cobalt.     With  the  exrepticorf 
the  cobalt  pyrites,  these  are  more  propcrfvorrt 
of  arsenic  than  of  cobalt,  and  thor  c<^n«ut  itv^ 
wholly  of  these  two  metals.     In  the  fcuhiM 
nickel  is  most  commonly  present,  taking  the  ri»^'« 
of  a  portion  or  sometimes  of  tiie  whole  cc  tte 
cobalt.    This  exists  as  an  arseninret,  acd  nnij 
exceeds  22  |>er  cent.,  thongh  in  one  ana^  i 
a  specimen  from  Schncel«rg,  2S  per  eoLvv 
found.  Tlie  percentage  of  arsenic  varies  fttntf 
to  70  per  cent.  Sulphur  is  present  only  w  a  ma 
Iron  may  occur  in  the  proportion  of  9  pereoL 
The  color  of  tho  ore  is  tin-white  to  sttd-^- 
Its  hardness  is  C.5-6,  and  its  specific  fEnritTiS- 
7.2.  It  is  found  accompanying  ores  of  aher,  «^ 
per,  bismnth,  &c.^  at  several  mines  in  Saiony.B^ 
hemia,  Sweden,  Korway,  and  also  in  CoreviCi 
and  some  other  places  in  Enropc.    In  thii cm>- 
try  it  is  found  and  worked  to  some  cxtMt  tf 
Chatham,  Connecticut,  bat  tho  ore  yieMi  «t^ 
from  1  to  2  per  cent,  of  cobalt.— CobaldBe  fP* 
nishes  tho  largest  proportion  of  cobi^  ndiii 
richer  oro  of  this  metal  than  the  prNf£^ 
It  is  a  snlpharseniuret  of  cobalt,  its  compeBM 
represented  by  the  formula,  CoA%+tVi^ 
sulphur   19.8,   arsenic   4^.S,   cobalt  lU   h 
specimens  from  Tunabere  in  Sweden,  44  ptf 
cent,  of  cobalt  has  been  K>nnd.    The  ortii  c' 
tho  same  hardness  as  smaltine,  and  by  iueoai' 
it  also  appears  the  same ;  it  is  somctiaiahtfv- 
ever,  inclined  to  red;  its  fpcdfie  gnritv  ii 
slightly  less  than  is  generally  loond  in  witfr* 
and  the  ttnictaro  ia  more  kmeDar;  ili««K 
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quires  a  higher  heat  for  its  separation. 
»UDd  at  several  localities  in  Sweden,  the 
rodactive  mines,  worked  since  1809,  being 
la.  They  are  in  mica  slate.  It  is  also 
dd  in  Norway,  Silesia,  Westphalia,  and  at 
usk  and  other  mines  in  Cornwall. — The 
I  or  sulphuret  of  cobalt,  when  unmixed 
phuret  of  copper,  nickel,  or  iron,  may 
A  6S  per  cent  of  cobalt  and  42  of  sulphur. 
'erage  percentage  of  the  analyzed  sped- 
8  from  37  to  53  of  cobalt.  Its  hardness 
specific  gravity  4.85.  A  variety  called 
Lite  has  been  found  at  a  copper  mine  in 
I  county,  Maryland.  The  ore  has  also 
bund  at  Mine  la  Motte,  in  Missouri,  asso- 
with  a  black,  earthy  cobalt  ore,  that  is 
with  black  oxide  of  manganese,  and 
has  afforded  for  some  years  past  a  con- 
lie  amount  of  oxide  of  cobalt  to  the  Eng- 
arket.  Mussen,  near  Siegen  in  Prussian 
halia,  and  Ridd^rhy ttan  in  Sweden,  are  the 
Md  localities. — Cobalt  bloom,  or  tne  arse- 
is  a  compound  of  arsenic  acid  38.43,  oxide 
lit  87.55,  and  water  24.02 ;  the  oxide  of 
often  replaced  in  part  by  oxide  of  iron, 
>r  nickel.  Ita  hardness  is  only  1.5-2.5, 
I  specific  gravity  2.98.  It  is  sometimes  in 
varieties  of  peach  blossom,  red,  blue, 
een  colors.  Found  at  many  localities  in 
a,  and  at  one  copper  mine  (Prince's  Bay), 
w  worked,  on  the  N.  shore  of  Lake  Huron- 
irepare  the  oxide  of  cobalt  from  the^  ores, 
ure  first  well  dressed,  or  separated  by 
ng^  Jigging,  and  washing,  from  the  earthy 
);  they  are  then  roasted  or  calcined  to 
the  greater  part  of  the  sulphur  and  ar- 
ind  oxidize  the  cobalt.  This  is  done  in 
eratory  furnaces  provided  with  flues  of 
length,  or  with  a  number  of  condensing 
ers  for  arresting  the  arsenical  fumes  and 
this  product.  It  is  well  to  conduct  this 
ion  in  the  cold  of  winter,  when  the  fumes 
lily  condensed  and  the  ground  is  covered 
uow,  so  that  the  vegetation  is  protected 
le  noxious  vapors.  The  ore  when  dressed, 
hile  still  wet,  is  spread  over  the  hearth 
furnace  in  a  layer  5  or  6  inches  thick, 
tiours  it  is  exposed  to  a  moderate  heat, 
IS  is  then  increased  and  continued  for  16 
lours  longer,  the  ore  being  stirred  from 
>  time.  From  25  to  30  per  cent,  of  ar- 
»  collected  from  good  ore.  The  residue 
ling  on  the  hearth  is  a  mixture  of  the  ox- 
cobalt  and  iron,  containing  some  arsenic, 
r,  and  often  lead,  copper,  titanium,  and 
If  poor  materials  were  employed,  they 
8  broken  up,  sifted,  and  again  dressed  and 
L  The  final  product  is  called  zaffre  or 
and  is  frequently  exported  in  this  con- 
to  be  used  in  the  manufacture  of  smalt, 

*  the  purer  blue  and  prepared  oxides  of 
erce.  The  annual  production  of  this  crude 
ial  in  Saxony  is  estimated  at  about  400 
in  Bohemia,  200 ;  Norway,  the  same ;  and 
BUesengebirge,  Prussia,  about  80  tons.  From 

•  800  tons  of  this,  beside  some  70  tons  of 


smalt|  are  imported  into  England :  and  at  Liver- 
pK)ol  and  Birmingham  particularly  a  large  por- 
tion is  consumed  by  the  nickel  refiners,  to  pro- 
duce the  oxides  that  are  employed  in  the  pot- 
teries and  by  the  glass  makers  and  enamefiers 
to  give  a  blue  color  to  their  wares.  The  zaffre 
is  dissolved  in  strong  hydrochloric  acid,  and  by 
adding  lime  water  the  arsenic  and  iron  are  pre- 
cipitated. These  being  removed,  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  gas  passed  through  the  dear  liquor 
separates  the  copper  and  other  foreign  matters. 
The  hydrated  oxide  is  at  last  obtained  by  pre- 
cipitating with  chloride  of  lime.  When  sepa- 
rated it  is  heated  to  redness,  and  is  then  the  blue 
oxide;  a  higher  degree  of  heat  makes  it  the 
prepared  oxide.  To  manufacture  smalt,  the 
zaffre  is  melted  in  pots,  with  pure  quartz  sand 
and  purified  notash,  to  which  a  little  saltpetre 
may  be  added.  The  proportions  to  give  the 
desired  shade  of  color  are  obtained  by  trial  on 
a  small  scale.  The  heat  of  a  glass  furnace  is 
required  to  effect  a  perfect  combination  of  the 
materials.  The  impurities  that  float  are  skim- 
med off.  The  other  metals  present,  as  nickel, 
iron,  arsenic,  bismuth,  and  silver  too,  form  an 
alloy  which  sinks  to  the  bottom,  and  is  separa- 
ted ttom  the  cobalt  glass.  This  alloy  is  ccdled 
neiss.  The  pure  glass,  when  of  snch  tenacity 
tnat  it  can  be  drawn  out  in  threads,  is  ladled  oat 
into  cold  water,  and  is  thus  granulated  ready 
for  its  pulverization.  This  is  effected  in  granite 
mills.  After  being  ground  some  hours,  the  pro- 
duct is  let  into  vats.  The  first  deposits,  wnidi 
are  the  richest  in  cobalt,  are  called  azure.  A 
number  of  varieties  of  this  are  known  in  com- 
merce by  different  conventional  names  and  let- 
ters. Some  varieties  are  called  ultramarine, 
though  they  have  nothing  in  common  with  this 
substance.  The  deposits  made  in  other  vats 
into  which  the  liquors  are  drawn  are  called 
farbe ;  and  the  last,  blue  sand  or  eschel,  which 
contains  but  little  coloring  matter.  This  is  also 
subdivided  into  different  qualities.  These  varieties 
of  smalt  are  all  combinations  of  silica,  potash, 
and  cobalt,  forming  a  potash  glass  colored  by 
silicate  of  cobalt.  Some  arsenic  is  usually  pres- 
ent in  the  form  of  an  arseniate  of  potash ;  and 
this,  as  also  traces  of  some  other  matters,  have 
an  effect,  which  is  sometimes  desirable,  upon 
the  color  of  the  product.— Smalt  is  in  extensive 
use  as  a  coloring  matter  with  the  manufacturers 
of  porcelain,  encaustic  tiles,  stained  ^lass,  pot- 
tery, &c.  Its  first  employment  for  this  purpose 
appears  to  have  been  at  Nendeok,  in  Bohemia, 
by  a  glassmaker,  who  collected  the  beautifully 
colored  epecimens  at  Schneeberg,  and  tried 
them  in  his  furnace,  about  the  middle  of  the 
16th  century.  The  discovery  gave  a  new  im- 
pulse to  working  the  mines,  which  had  become 
unprofitable,  and  for  the  next  hundred  years 
its  cobalt  ores  were  in  good  demand  at  numer- 
ous mills  erected  for  their  preparation.  It  is 
also  used  in  fresco  p^ting,  and  hj  paper  mann- 
facturers  and  starch  miners.  Bleachers  and 
washerwomen  use  it  for  siving  the  finished  look 
to  muslinsy  cambrics,  and  fine  linens. 
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CORAX,  a  citj  of  Guatemala,  Coiitml  Amcr- 
i^-o.  azikI  capital  of  the  department  of  Verii  Taz, 
on  tise  Rio  Duloe.  It  is  inliabitcd  mostly  by 
Indians,  and  is  sai3  to  bo  one  of  tho  wealthiest 
cities  of  Central  America.  Pop.  estimated  at 
U,000. 

C0I5B,  a  N.  W.  CO.  of  Ga.,  bounded  S.  E.  by 
the  Chattahoochee,  drained  by  sevoral  creeks; 
area,  529  t^.  m. ;  pop.  in  lf^52, 15,755,  of  whom 
3,051  were  nlaves.  The  general  character  of 
the  surface  U  hilly,  and  some  i>arts  are  moun- 
tainous. The  soil  is  fertile  and  adapted  to 
grain  and  cotton.  The  i)rodn<rtions  in  1S50 
were  818,73S  bushels  of  Indian  c<»rn,  52,700  of 
oats,  54,H50  of  sweet  potatoes,  20.5:31  lbs.  of 
rice,  and  2,401  bales  of  cotton.  There  were  4 
grist  mills,  1  saw  mill,  1  cotton  factory,  2  tan- 
neries, 3  newspaper  offices,  and  340  jmpils  at- 
tending acadcniies  and  schools.  Valno  of  real 
estate  in  185rt,  $1,737,082.  The  rooks  of  this 
region  are  granitic  and  motamorphic,  and  pro- 
duce gold.  Tlic  AVestern  and  Atlantic  railroad 
inters4'rts  the  county.  Organized  in  1832,  and 
named  in  honor  of  Thomas  W.  C«>bb,  fonnerly 
U.  S.  senator  from  Georgia.     Capital,  Marietta. 

C0I5H,  HowELT^  an  American  lawyer  and 
clergyman,  born  in  Savannah,  Ga.,  in  1795. 
After  serving  an  apprenticeship  to  the  printer's 
trade,  he  engaged  in  teaching  for  several  years 
in  Perry,  Houston  co.,  till  in  1«27  he  was  admit- 
ted to  the  bar.  In  1S30  he  was  elected  a  .si^nator 
in  tho  state  legislature,  and  soon  after  estab- 
li^ihed  tho  "  Cherokee  CJazette,"  the  first  paper 
printed  in  tho  Cherokee  district  after  tho  juri-s- 
dii'tinn  of  tho  stato  was  extended  over  it.  In 
1830  ho  was  on  the  electoral  ticket,  and  assisted 
in  casting  tho  vote  for  Judge  White  fur  presi- 
dent and  Mr.  Tyler  for  vice-jiresdent.  In  1845 
ho  published  a  work  on  legal  forms,  and  soon 
after  com[)iled  tho  penal  code  of  the  state.  At 
his  instance  tho  cotton  jdanters  of  middle  and 
south-western  Georgia  have  organized  them- 
selves into  a  cori>orato  body,  with  a  view  of 
im])roving  the  culturo  of  that  staple.  lie  is  also 
a  minister  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  church, 
has  written  many  essays  for  the  press,  and  is 
the  author  of  a  volume  concerning  the  African 
race,  containing  curious  f  icts  and  speculations. 

COHH,  IIowELL,  an  American  statesman, 
secretJiry  of  the  treasury  in  the  cabinet  of  I*res- 
ident  Jfuchanan,  born'  in  Jefferson  co.,  Ga^ 
Sej)t.  7,  1815.  11  is  parents  removed  when  ho 
was  young  to  Athens,  Ga.,  and  he  was  graduated 
at  Franklin  college,  in  that  city,  in  1834.  lie 
soon  afYer  began  the  study  of  the  law,  to  tho 
practice  of  which  he  was  admitted  in  lH3fi,  and 
in  1837  ho  was  elected  by  the  legislature  soli- 
citor-general of  tho  western  circuit.  During 
tho  iKrJjxl  of  3  years  for  which  he  held  this  of- 
fice ho  obtained  a  lucrative  practice,  an<l  dis- 
played S(  km  al  <iualitie8  and  mental  ability  which 
gained  for  him  great  i>ersonal  popularity  in  his 
constituency.  He  began  his  congressional  ca- 
reer in  1843,  having  been  elected  to  the  liouso 
of  representatives,  in  which,  by  8  successive  re- 
elcct\ous,  he  sat  till  1850.    lie  at  once  applied 


liimself  to  tho  stndy  of  the  rules  of  the  hr.-;^^ 
from  his  familiarity  with  which,  and  «!?!.  ti« 
duties  which  they  imintsc,  he  has  con«un*Ij  ^.t- 
rived  advantages  in  i>ar]iainentarT  er.co^r':^^. 
An  enthusiastic  admirer  of  Gen.  Jacj^sjc.  fra 
whom,  in  the  period  of  South  Carolina  tzV.I- 
cation,  he  had  imbibed  profonnd  Kn'.imrr.t.«  '4 
attachment  to  tho  federal  union,  hi«  p"!.:':- 1! 
faith  has  been  c<iually  marked  by  di-Tntiri  v> 
tho  stability  of  tlie  confederacy,  and  to  :U 
guaranteed  right.s  of  the  Individ ixal  stii!e«.    h 
the  30th  congress  ho  was  ono  of  tho  m^i  (£• 
cient  defenders  of  the  measures  of  Pr«>:'!f£t 
Polk's  administration  relative  to  the  31  exiru 
war,  and  secured  by  his  boldness  and  :lM'.::t 
tho  position,  rarely  accorded   to  so  y.  -nr  • 
statesman,  of  being  leader  of  his  pinj.'A 
prominent  supporter  of  Gen.  Cass  fir  ihc'jrcs- 
dency  in  the  canvass  of  1848,  he  wa«  j^lar^d  Ji 
opi)Osition  by  the  election  of  Gen.  Tay!i»r:  \<i 
upon  tho  assembling  <if  tlie  3 1st  c>'iijr^?fei  in 
Dec.  1849,  ho  was  elected  speaJcer  of  tSe  hrt-sw 
of  representatives.     "While  the  que«li«'n  of  4xr- 
erj'  in  the  territories  divided  his  {loli'Liral  frlecdi, 
and  whilo  tho  exccntive  department  of  thi-  pr- 
ernment  was  held  by  his  ptjitieal  c>pfi«ntT.:*.  In 
official  position  was  one  of  great  resjMir*i*:l::T 
and  difficulty.  Thongh  bearing  no  very  r.  r.*;  irc- 
ous  part  in  the  passage  of  the  comprvmi^e  tLeaf' 
ures  of  1850,  ho  was  indefatigable,  bv  anmicint 
and  persuasion  on  private  and  &i>ci:il  rK-i-^L-ii -ai. 
in  urging  the  settlement  which  was  tonally  a.i  <•:- 
ed.    The  measures  were  opposed  by  mai'y  of  w 
party,  and  a  i>oIitica]  orgaiiiziition  was  f  >ncn!in 
many  of  the  southern  states  on  the  ba«!«  vil^ 
tility  to  them.     Georgia  at  once  U-raine  tl.t-  J-a:- 
tie-ground  of  tho  southern  rights  p.-.rty  an!  !i« 
union  party,  by  the  latter  of  which  Mr.  C^l  b  wu 
nominated  for  governor.  After  a  vii  ilcnt  ranrsn 
he  was  elected  by  the  largest  mjyority  everrivu 
i n  G  eorgia  in  any  pol it icai  conie.st .  The  Ic.ts  wii 
for  2  years,  at  the  end  of  which  he  r«cnir<d  thf 
practice  of  law,  saw  the  compromi>o  xnci-nrff 
approved  by  the  national  di-niiicniixc  c.  r.Tc> 
tion  of  1852,  took  an  active  part  in  ihej-'lrricJ 
contest  which  resultetl  in  the  eU-ction  "f  (1«. 
Pierce  to  the  presidency,  and  in  1  s"*.*!  ww  a^s 
chosen  to  reprcM^nt  his  ct»nstituvncy  in  «•> 
press.    In  the  ]»re<idential  campaign  after  :hosd- 
journment  of  the  84th  congress,  he  vi^jtid  «t«. 
ral  of  the  northern  state^  vindicating  the  p)l:'7 
of  the  democratic  party,  and  advocating  tb'?t!<<^ 
tion  of  Mr.  Ihichanan,  one  of  whose  carlie<  yts 
after  his  accession  wa^  to  tender  to  Mr.  Colb  t^ 
secretaryship  of  the  treasury. 

COHH,  NATii.\yraL  U.,  a  philanthropic  Arccr- 
ican  merchant,  born  in  Falmouth  (new  V** 
brook).  Me.,  Nov.  3,  1708,  died  in  B.»*',ob,  Mi? 
22,  1834.  In  1814  he  went  to  B<*ton,  se^  «■ 
tered  a  mercantile  house  as  clerk.  He  cm- 
menced  business  for  himself  in  1819,  and  iL  1^1 
com])Osed  and  signed  tho  following  docsnKsi: 
*-  By  the  gr.ice  of  Gwl,  I  wiU  never  I*  »*f»i 
more  than  $50,000.  Ry  the  grace  of  GiJ,  1 1^ 
give  i  of  the  net  profits  of  mv  bcfioeM  » 
charitable  and  reli^ou*  uses.    If  I  am  r*tf 
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|5M),000, 1  will  give  J  of  the  net  profits ; 
I  am  ever  worth  $80,000,  I  will  give  f^ 
whole  after  $50,000.  So  help  rae  God,  or 
a  more  faithful  steward,  and  set  me  aside." 
I  eovenant  he  is  said  to  have  adhered 
,  and  having  been  successful  in  business, 
i  awaj  before  his  death  at  least  $40,000. 

of  a  very  religious  turn  of  mind,  and 
luitted  to  the  Baptist  church  in  1818. 
B,  Thomas  R.  R.,  an  American  lawyer, 
I  Jefferson  co.,  G&,  in  1820.  He  was 
ted  at  the  university  of  Georgia  in  1841, 
HI  after  admitted  to  the  bar.  and  was  re- 
of  the  supreme  court  of  Georgia  from 
1 1857,  when  he  resigned  the  office.  In 
)  published  a  new  digest  of  the  laws  of 
i,  and  in  1858  an  *^  Inquiry  into  the  Laws 
ro  Slavery."    He  is  a  trustee  of  the  uni- 

and  actively  interested  in  the  cause  of 
on  in  Georgia,  and  has  also  a  high  repu- 
md  large  practice  as  a  lawyer. 
B,  Thomas  W.,  an  American  statesman, 
d  Columbia  co.,  Ga.,  in  1784,  died  at 
Bborough,  in  1830.  He  was  the  son  of 
Oobb,  who  emigrated  from  Virginia, 
itadving  law  in  the  office  of  William  H. 
rd,  he  settled  at  Lexington,  Ga.,  and  rap- 
doguished  himself  at  the  bar.  He  was 
a  representative  to  congress  in  1816,  and 
Q  1623,  and  in  1824  was  chosen  to  the 
mate.  This  office  he  resigned  in  1828, 
le  became  a  judge  of  the  superior  court, 
te  admirable  political  essays,  and  was  an 
♦-  and  argumentative  debater,  one  of  his 

jtive  speeches  being  on  thepolicy  of  Gren. 
I  in  the  Florida  campaign.  He  united  with 
of  Virginia  and  Clay  of  Kentucky  in  ad- 
g  a  vote  of  censure  on  the  general.  Ho  was 
•minent  in  the  debates  in  1819  on  the  Mis- 
lestion. — Joseph  Beckham,  son  of  the  pre- 
on  American  politician  and  author,  born 
^orpe  CO.,  Ga.,  April  11, 1819,  died  in  Co- 
,  Ga.,  Sept.  15, 1858.  After  being  educated 
lington,  S.  C,  and  at  Franklin  college,  in 
,  (Sl,  he  removed  in  1838  to  Noxubee 
IS.  lie  devoted  himself  chiefly  to  literary 
a,  contributing  bis  first  productions  to 
son's  National  Magazine,"  and  in  1848 
ed  a  novel  entitled  the  **  Creole,"  which 
)n  followed  by  a  volume  of  miscellaneous 
!S.     In  1861  ho  was  elected  by  the  whig 

0  the  state  convention,  and  was  subse- 
'  during  several  sessions  a  member  of  the 
jnate,  and  in  1853  an  American  candi- 
r  Congress.  Ho  was  a  frequent  contrib- 
'  political  essays  to  the  "American  Re- 
and  in  1858  his  last  work,  entitled  "Lei- 
)urs,"  wiis  published  in  New  York. 
BETT,   AVilliam,  an  English    political 

born  at  Farnham,  in  Surrey,  England, 
9,  1762,  died  near  Farnham,  June  18, 
His  father,  who  for  many  years  kept  the 
armers  at  Farnham,  and  farmed  a  piece 

1  in  the  neighborhood,  taught  him  read- 
riting,  and  arithmetic,  and  employed 
the  fields  from  early  boyhood.    At  the 


age  of  20  he  vainly  endeavored  to  enter  the 
navy.  In  the  following  year  he  made  his  way 
to  London,  where  he  became  copying  derk  in 
an  attorney's  office,  the  duties  of  which  he  found 
so  irksome,  that  he  enlisted  in  the  54th  infantry 
regiment,  in  his  21st  year.  He  was  sent  to 
Chatham,  where  he  remained  for  12  montha, 
during  which  time  he  read  a  great  deal,  partic- 
ularly studied  grammar,  and  rose  to  the  rank  of 
corporal  by  the  time  he  was  23.  Accompany- 
ing his  regiment  to  New  Brunswick,  his  good 
conduct  during  the  following  8  years  was  such 
that  at  the  age  of  25  he  was  promoted,  over  80 
sergeants,  to  the  rank  of  sergeant-minor.  The 
regiment  returned  to  Engird  in  1791,  idler 
which,  at  bis  own  request,  he  obtained  his  dis- 
charge, with  excellent  testimonials  from  the 
celebrated  Lord  Edward  Fitzgerald,  and  other 
of  his  superior  officers.  On  Feb.  6, 1792,  he 
married  at  Woolwich  a  danghter  of  Thomas 
Reid,  sergeant-m^jor  of  artillery,  with  whom  he 
was  acquainted  in  New  Brunswick.  Soon  after, 
they  went  to  France,  where  he  wished  to  learn 
the  langnage,  but  on  account  of  the  revolution 
returned  to  England  in  6  months,  and  lost  no  time 
in  going  to  the  United  States.  At  Philadelphia, 
under  the  name  of  "Peter  Porcupine,"  he  wrote 
several  political  pamphlets,  very  much  in  favor 
of  England,  and  opposed  to  French  principles. 
He  opened  a  shop  for  the  sale  of  his  own  compo* 
sitions,  among  them  one  upon  which  Dr.  Rush, 
attacked  in  it  with  much  severity,  took  the  sense 
of  a  jury,  and  obtained  a  verdict  of  $5,000  dam- 
ages. In  1800,  Cobbett  returned  to  London, 
opened  a  book  shop  in  Pall  Mall,  published  the 
"  Works  of  Peter  Porcupine,"  in  12  toIs.  (of 
which  the  sale  was  very  great),and  established  a 
daily  paper  called  the  "  Porcupine,"  in  which  he 
strongly  supported  Mr.  Pitt's  administration. 
This  journal  was  short-lived,  and,  on  stopping 
it,  Cobbett  commenced  the  "Weekly  Politiccd 
Register,"  the  publication  of  which  was  contin- 
ued, without  interruption,  to  his  death.  The 
sale  of  the  "  Register"  became  so  large,  from  his 
strong  attacks  on  the  government,  said  to  bo 
caused  by  some  slight  from  Mr.  Pitt,  that  Cob- 
bett was  soon  enabled  to  acquire  Botley,  a 
large  farm  in  Hampshire,  where  he  resumed 
a  country  life,  giving  a  few  hours  daily  to  his 
editorial  duty.  Writing  with  as  much  fearless- 
ness as  force,  he  was  prosecuted  and  convicted 
for  various  libels  on  the  government  and  indi- 
viduals. In  July,  1810,  he  was  convicted  of  a 
libel,  for  denouncing  th^  flogging  of  English 
militiamen  by  German  soldiers,  and  sentenced 
to  two  years'  imprisonment  in  Newgate,  with  a 
fine  of  £1,000.  The  money  was  rslsed  by  sub- 
scription, but  he  had  to  suffer  the  full  sentence 
of  imprisonment,  and  though  he  continued  to 
write  in  prison  (among  other  productions,  his 
famous  currency  book,  "  Paper  against  Gold"), 
his  income  suffered  greatly.  He  never  forgave 
the  government.  In  1816  he  began  an  occasion- 
al publication  called  "  Two  Penny  Trash,"  whose 
sale  rose  to  100,000  copies.  Its  influence  with 
the  working  classes  was  so  great  that  the  "  six 
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acts"  were  passe<l  in  1817,  for  tlie  express 
purjyose  of  preventing  pnblio  mectinjrs  iin<l  of 
Bilonring  the  independent  press.  Cohhctt  in- 
stantly rctroati'd  to  tlie  rnitcd  States,  dating 
his  future  "  Registenj''  from  I^»rii:  Island,  whoro 
he  lea-^ed  flfurrn,  until  tlio  repeal  ot'tlie  particu- 
lar statute  which  he  feared  nii^ht  he  j)ut  in  force 
against  himself.  Returning  in  I)L'cemhor,  1H1'.», 
ho  ttddc'd  more  to  hi:j  notoriety  than  j)opular- 
ity  hy  hringing  with  him,  on  the  ground  of 
hi^  having  heen  a  great  financial  writer,  tho 
bones  of  Thomas  Paine.  lie  had  formerly  de- 
nounced Paine  as  a  regicide  and  infid*.*!,  and 
now  vaiidy  urged  the  English  i)e(»ple  to  givo 
liim  a  granil  funeral  and  a  spK-nilid  monu- 
ment. In  1H20,  during  the  prosecution  of  Queen 
Caroline,  wife  of  (ie«irgo  IV.,  for  adultery, 
Cohhitt  is  said  to  liave  been  her  secretary, 
writing  her  re[)lies  to  numerous  nddre«!se.s,  as 
well  as  her  ceM)rate<l  and  powerful  letter  to 
the  king.  Tie  now  took  a  farm  at  Kensing- 
ton, where  ho  endeavored  to  grow  American 
trees  and  plants,  Indian  corn  include*!,  which 
ho  thought  miglit  bo  nseful  to  England.  In 
the  following  10  years  ho  wrote  a  great  many 
books,  each  i>f  which  obtained  a  largo  wile. 
Most  remarkablo  among  these  are  his*"  His- 
tory of  tho  Protestant  Reformation  in  England 
and  Irc1an<l,^*  with  such  a  Roman  Catholic  bias 
that  it  has  been  translated  into  Krench  and  Ital- 
ian; Knglish  and  French  grammars,  written 
with  groat  clearness ;  "  Advice  to  Young  Men  and 
Women,"  containing  many  charming  snatches  of 
ftUtobir)graphy ;  "  Treati<e  on  Cobbett's  Corn ;" 
"  Kmigranfs'  Guido ;''  ''Cottage  Economy  ;" 
**  Villago  Sermons;''  *'A  Year's  Residence  in 
America  ;■'  "  History  of  England,"  &c.  lie  also 
edited  various  other  books.  *F!arly  rising,  tem- 
perate living,  concentrated  industry,  and  health 
pri'scrved  by  much  out-door  exercise,  enabled 
him  to  g'.t  through  a  greater  quantity  itf  brain- 
work  than  any  other  author  of  his  day,  Scott 
not  excejited.  l^esido  tho  weekly  writing  of  . 
his  ''Register,"  lie  compiled  20  volumes  of  par- 
liamentary debates.  He  strongly  condemned  tho 
currency  views  of  Peel,  and  as  strongly  advo- 
cated Catholic  enmnciiiation,  granted  in  1S20, 
and  parliamentary  refv)r!n,  completed  in  1832. 
In  July,  1>^31.  while  the  reform  ew'iteinent  was 
agitating  England,  tlie  whig  mini-^try  were  so 
indiscreet  as  to  bring  Cobbett  to  trial  for  what 
their  attorney -general  (Denman)  described  as  a 
seilitious  libel,  exciting  agricultural  laborers  to 
destroy  corn,  machiruTy,  and  other  ['ro[»erty. 
Cobbett,  who  conducted  his  own  defence,  mado 
a  Very  damaging  attack  on  the  wliig  govern- 
ment. After  15  hours'  deliberation,  the  jury, 
oipially  divi«led  in  opinion,  couhl  not  givo  a 
Virdict,  and  were  discharged,  which  ended  tho 
trial — a  triumph  to  Cobbett,  a  defeat  to  the 
ministry.  kM  Coventry  in  1820,  ;md  at  Pres- 
ton in  l^2*\  (^lbbett  h.ad  nnsucce?»«sfully  at- 
tem]»ted  to  be  ri  tnrne<l  to  parliament.  In  Pec. 
1S32,  cldetly  through  the  inthieiice  of  Mr.  John 
Fielden,  a  resident  wealthy  manufacturer  of 
that  borough,  Cobbett  was  elected  to  parliament 


for  Oldham.  In  tho  follow inp  iic«non  ).e  lnoT^2 
resolutions  on  tho  currency,  in  wii  -^L  iijv.i 
was  personally  olfensive  nientii»n  of  >  r  }]f'\n 
Peel.  Not  only  was  his  motion  negj:  \v\,  \it 
tho  commons  onlere<l  them  to  K*  dj*  "m-j^: 
from  their  minutes.  He  m.-ido  no  iTijpn-.-!  •  .n 
parliament,  and  had  no  influence.  IK-  i.a>! ;  ..•<-! 
his  70th  year  iKjfore  cntcrini;  ih:*:  an  fa.  At 
the  general  electiun  in  Pec.  l^^A.  Mr.  I  ■'  ■-•.! 
was  again  sent  to  parliament  by  oMl.t'n.  V-^ 
accustomed  labor,  {Mi-rfonncd  at  late  h  '.r<»  n :. 
heated  atmosphere,  soon  told  np.n  a  nur.  fk* 
odvanced  in  oge,  whr>se  previi»us  }ft.\<  }i.v\  \*^z. 
that  he  roso  at  4  and  went  to  U*I  a!  '.<.  lt« 
ha<l  a  sudden  attack  of  di«f&<-o  «'f  t  v  Uir. 
during  a  debate  on  the  molt  inx,  «•:.  Miyf3. 
1835;  was  removed  to  his  coufitry  r -.i.r.r 
near  Farnham,  and  survived  only  :i  wi  vk-.  \U 
was  buried,  by  his  expreT^s  ^i*.h'  in  t).*- 1  :.:riL- 
yard  of  his  native  t^iwn.  by  the  ?il..-  •/  il* 
father  and  mother.  In  1^56  a  tomb  "f  «l;ira\l..- 
stono  was  erected  over  the  slab  w';.i  !.  L*i 
hitherto  covered  Cobbett's  grave.  Hi-  wile 
died  in  I^>ndon,  July  19, 1S4S.  A-a  a  i^-'.iti.-iAS, 
Cobbett  W.1S  unstable  and  inmn^l^tcu?,  \  -A  al- 
ways wrote  with  great  power.  As  an  fc-tJi-jr, 
ho  stands  very  high.  Soulhty  declare  1  ila 
there  never  was  a  better  or  ni-re  f«o'i*X* 
English  writer.  The  nervoM*  .Hmpli-  ity  .f  kl« 
style,  as  well  as  the  great  amo'iiit  of  \hf*Tn^ 
tion  which  they  contain,  m.ake^  h>  b--'k«fo 
extremely  useful,  that  tho  sale  cmtirii.!-  larw 
to  this  day.  In  public,  Cobbett's  {'*.::  ?-^nied 
almost  against  every  one.  In  domi-t:-  111.  U 
was  a  faithful  hn.*.band  and  mo^r  a*^Vi*.  -lua 
and  indulgent  parent.  In  1M2  I ■•■:■: ■..::'•}•<» 
published,  in  C  Volumes,  with  nMU-».  .i  -^Iiv:** 
fn)m  his  political  works.  In  154*^  :}.i-  w.^'ii- 
tended  Ui  0  volumes. — .Ions  M>>fu-.\n  i'«-!r.nT, 
a  barrister,  tho  principal  editor  i-f  thi-  al- le- 
nient ioned  publication,  ha-*  repre*eit«d  "i-J- 
ham  since  June.  1S52.  He  holds  lil-eral  *'\  irior^ 
and  was  an  nn<ucce>sfu!  cai'didate  f-.r  I'ovtrtir 
in  18:'.^,  for  Cltichester  in  \^:\\  and  f.-."  ":•> 
ham  (on  his  father's  death)  in  l*^-)\  and  arii 
in  lf^47. 

CORnEy,  RicnARD.  an  Engli-h  p..l:r>ds. 
lM>rn  at  Dunford,  near  Midhur-st,  Si:««ex.  ia  l*^''t 
<  >n  the  death  of  his  father,  a  small  farmer.  Xr. 
Colnhn  was  taken  charge  of,  while  vol  y^nnfi 
by  his  uncle,  a  wan.diousem.in  in  Iji&duO- 
Cradually  riaiing,  by  ability  and  6te«dir.i:«.  <n 
he  entered  business  on  his  own  acount  he  «» 
much  of  England,  as  a  commercial  tr»uw«r. 
In  this  capacity  he  visito<l  Egypt.  Ti:rkrj.  lai 
(Ireece,  in  1^34,  and  the  Unite-l  State*  ir.*l"»iJ. 
JJy  this  time  ho  had  become  p.artner  in  a«c- 
t<»n-i>rlnting  establishment  near  MAnibei<*r. 
and  built  up  a  prosperous  business.  In  1W5** 
pronounced  the  leading  address  at  tlio  k.^'*^ 
of  the  Athena?um  of  Manchester,  whirlj  l.eUa 
helped  to  establish.  At  this  lime  ho  puMipJx* 
two  pamphlets,  **Enchind.  Ireland,  .ii-l  Aa**"*- 
ca,  by  A  Sfaiichester  Manufacturer."'  arsd^Ba*" 
sia."'  In  the  latter,  he  ipiestiune<l  the  titer:  of 
tho  vast  resoarces  gcDcrally  attribatvd  lo  B^* 
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In  1837,  after  having  unsnccessfuUy  con- 
ted  the  representation  of  the  borough  of 
ckport,  Mr.  Cobden  visited  France,  Belgium, 
1  Switzerland.  In  1888  he  travelled  through 
rmany,  returning  strongly  and  avowedly  in 
or  of  free  trade.  In  1839,  when  the  house 
M>it]mons  rejected  Mr.  C.  P.  Villiers's  motion 
the  repeal  of  the  bread  tax,  Mr.  Cobden  took 
Miding  part  in  establishing  the  well  known 
1  powerful  anti-corn-law  league.  He  was 
cted  for  Stockport  in  1841,  commencing  his 
itical  career  in  the  first  year  of  Sir  Robert 
sPs  second  administration.  Mr.  Cobden  im- 
dtiately  obtained  a  higli  place  among  the  lead- 
parliamentary  speakers,  from  his  oratorical 
lity  and  from  the  great  extent  and  variety  of 
knowledge  upon  all  subjects  connected  with 
de  and  commerce.  In  parliament  he  spoke 
1  voted  for  tlie  repeal  of  the  corn  laws,  and 
»ke  and  lectured  in  most  of  the  counties  of 
eland  on  the  same  subject  Meanwhile  the 
i-oom-law  league  grew  into  power  and  popu- 
itjj  strengthened,  too,  with  vast  funds  raised 
tiie  free  traders.  Sir  R.  Peel  finally  became  a 
ert  to  the  necessity  of  a  change,  and,  with 
%ih  opposition  from  the  agricultural  interest, 
oeeded  in  procuring  the  passing  of  the  mem- 
ble  act  for  repealing  the  duties  on  the  im- 
tation  of  corn,  to  which  the  royal  assent  was 
en  Jane  26, 1846.  Driven  out  of  power  im- 
^ately  after  by  a  hostile  vote  on  his  Irish 
icT,  Peel  took  leave  of  office  in  a  speech 
ich  contained  a  handsome  acknowledgment 
t  the  repeal  of  the  corn  laws  was  chiefly  at- 
mtable  to  Mr.  Cobden.  National  gratitude 
rtly  after  presented  Mr.  Cobden  with  a  sub- 
itial  pecuniary  acknowledgment,  raised  by 
tscription,  to  the  amount  of  $350,000,  on  the 
cipt  of  which  ho  retired  from  business,  and 
"choscll  the  property  near  Midhurst  on  which 
had  been  born,  and  which  his  family  had 
merly  owned.  While  absent  in  1846-7  on 
ontineutal  tour  through  France,  Spain,  Italyf 
rmany,  Russia,  and  Swedon,  Mr.  Cobden 
a  reelected  member  of  parliament  for  Stock- 
•t,  and  also  for  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire, 
decided  to  sit  for  the  great  county  rather 
in  for  the  small  borough.  He  was  reelected 
1852.  As  an  active  member  of  the  peace 
tiety,  he  had  advocated  the  propriety  of  do- 
ing national  disputes  by  arbitration  rather 
in  by  arms,  and  had  published  several  pam- 
lets  strongly  urging  these  views.  He  dis- 
intenancecT  the  war  with  Russia,  which  his 
latituents  supported.  In  1857  ho  was  one 
the  ninjurity  which  passed  a  vote  of  cen« 
re  on  Lord  Palmerston  for  entering  into  the 
IT  with  China,  which  caused  his  rejection 
the  electors  of  the  West  Riding.  He  con- 
oes  (Dec.  1858)  out  of  j)arliament,  but  his 
ium  to  tlie  arena  of  politics  would  now  ap- 
ir  to  be  certain,  whenever  he  pleases.  Mr. 
bden,  to  a  certain  extent,  U  a  eelf-taught 
in,  but  his  extensive  reading  and  travel 
ve  filled  his  mind  with  varied  information, 
politico,  he  belongs  to  the  extreme  liberal 


party,  of  which  Mr.  Bright  is  now  the  parlia- 
mentary leader. 

COBI,  Desert  of.    See  Gobi. 

COBIA,  Daniel,  an  American  clergymaiL 
born  in  Charleston,  S.  C,  Sept.  18,  1811,  died 
there,  Feb.  8,  1837,  entered  the  general  theo- 
logical seminary  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
church,  in  New  York,  in  1880.  After  gradnat* 
ing  at  Charleston  college,  he  finished  the  regu- 
lar course  in  1888,  became  in  1884,  while  dea* 
con,  assistant  minister  over  St.  Philip's  church 
in  Charleston,  and  was  ordained  priest  in  1885 ; 
but  illness  soon  obliged  him  to  desist  from  his 
labors.  His  discourses  and  occasional  literary 
efforts  were  collected  in  a  volume  after  his  death. 

COBIJA,  or  PuEBTO  de  la.  Mab,  a  small 
town  of  Bolivia,  on  the  Pacific,  capital  of  the 
department  of  Ataoama  or  Cobga,  the  only  legal 
seaport  of  that  oountry;  pop.  2,000.  It  is  a 
wretched  place,  and  until  the  recent  discoveiy 
of  a  spring,  was  destitute  even  of  good  water. 
Its  harbor,  however,  is  much  visited  by  vessels 
of  various  nations,  and  the  roads  leading  to  the 
interior  of  the  country  are  constantly  traversed 
by  beasts  of  burden,  employed  in  bearing  to  the 
X>ort  corn,  bullion,  ore,  and  some  other  produo- 
tions,  and  in  distributing  among  the  different 
villages  the  paper,  mercury,  cotton  and  woollen 
stuffs  imported  from  France,  Great  Britain,  and 
other  countries.  In  1853  the  export  of  specie 
amounted  to  $777,680,  of  guano  to  20,460  tons, 
and  of  copper  to  about  500,000  cwt ;  the  value 
of  the  imports  was  $1,850,000.  Entrances  in 
1858, 58  vessels,  tonnage  12,275 ;  clearances,  58, 
tonnage  8,470.  Ship-building  is  carried  on  to 
some  extent,  and  there  are  a  number  of  mining 
establishments. 

COBLENTZ  (ano.  Confluentes),  the  fortified 
capital  of  the  Prussian  province  of  the  Rhine, 
and  of  a  circle  of  its  own  name,  situated  at  the 
confluence  of  the  Rhine  and  Moselle ;  pop.  ex- 
clusive of  the  garrison,  22,500.  A  Gothic  free- 
stone bridge  of  14  arches  and  1,100  feet  in  length, 
erected  in  the  14th  century,  crosses  the  Moselle ; 
and  one  of  boats,  485  yards  long,  across  the 
Rhine,  leads  to  the  fortress  of  Ehrenbreitstein, 
on  the  opposite  bank.  The  fortiflcations  are 
constmcted  partly  on  the  system  of  Camot, 
partly  on  that  of  Montalembert,  and  are  capable 
of  accommodating  100,000  men.  Among  the 
public  buildings,  the  church  of  St.  Castor  is  no- 
table as  the  place  where  in  843  tlie  grandsons  of 
Charlemagne  met  to  apportion  the  empire.  An 
active  trade  is  carriea  on  in  colonial  produce, 
com,  iron,  potters'  clav^  mineral  waters,  bark, 
and  chiefly  sparkling  Rhme  and  Moselle  wines. 
Manufactures  also  flourish  to  some  extent.  The 
town  consists  of  the  old  and  the  new,  or  Clement 
town,  the  last  being  the  most  pleasant.  During 
the  French  revolution  the  imigres  made  their 
head-quarters  at  Coblentz ;  many  of  them  set- 
tled permanently  in  the  town,  which  conse- 
ouentiy  contains  more  infusion  of  French  blood 
tnan  perhaps  any  other  Rhenish  town.  Prince 
Metternich,  Prof.  GOrres,  and  Henrietta  Sontag 
were  born  in  Coblentz. 
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COBOURG,  or  CoBrBO,  a  town  and  port  of 
entry,  and  the  capital  of  the  unitod  counties  of 
Northumberland  and  Durliani,  C.-mada  Wvst.  It 
ifl  sitnatcd  on  Lake  Ontario,  at  tlic  junction  of 
two  rail  way  ss  ono  of  which  connects  it  with 
Poterb4)rough ;  the  otlier  (the  (irand  Trunk  rail- 
way), extending  along  the  X.  iihore  rtf  the  lake, 
opons  a  communication  between  Montreal  and 
tho  railroads  of  the  western  parts  of  the  United 
States.  Cohourg  is  the  seat  of  Victoria  college, 
an  institution  which  in  1851  numbered  4  pr*)- 
fessors  and  50  students.  A  branch  of  the  Montreal 
bank,  a  savings  bank,  insurance  agencies,  2  news- 
paper otlices,  and  a  number  of  clmrches  of  vari- 
ous denominations,  are  also  located  in  the  town. 
The  principal  manufactures  are  steam  engines, 
iron  castings,  machinery,  woollen  go<Kls,  soap, 
candles,  &c.  Tho  value  of  imports  in  1851 
amounted  to  $142,37^,  of  which  $125,464  were 
from  the  United  States.  The  exports  am«>unted 
to  |71,C12,  all  to  the  T'nited  States.  Tho  ex- 
ports in  1H57  were  7,000  bbls.  of  flour,  200,000 
bushels  of  wheat,  500  kegs  of  butter,  and  14,- 
000,000  feet  of  sawn  lumber.  Pop.  in  1858, 
about  7,000. 

COHKA  DE  CAPELLO  Oiooded  snake),  tho 
Portuguese  namo  of  the  nnja  tripwUans  (Merr.), 
a  venomous  seri)entof  the  East  Indies,  so  called 
from  its  habit  of  dilating  tho  neck  into  a  kind  of 
Lood,  covering  in  part  tho  head ;  it  has  also  re- 
ceived tho  name  of  epectaclo  snake,  from  tho 
peculiar  coloration  on  tho  hack  of  the  dilated 
hood.  Tho  family  to  which  this  serpent  belongs 
seems  to  establish  tho  transition  between  tho  ge- 
nus coluber  and  the  true  venomous  serpents ;  for 
though  armed  with  poisonous  fangs,  they  havo 
not  tho  external  characters  of  trifjonocephalus^ 
crotahtB^  and  ripcra,  such  as  heavy  ft)rms,  largo 
triangidar  heads,  and  carinated  scales ;  on  tho 
contrary,  the  f«)rm  is  slight  and  graceful,  tho  head 
small  and  rounded,  and  tho  scales  smooth  ;  liko 
roltthcr,  they  have  tlio  top  of  the  head  covered 
with  9  plates.  Tho  poisou  apparatus  is  less  do- 
veloped  than  in  the  rattlesnake,  and  its  excre- 
tory duct  is  shorter  and  unfoldt-d ;  the  long  pro- 
cesses of  tho  vertebra)  aro  smaller  and  indicate 
less  muscular  strength  than  in  the  trno  venom- 
ous serpents;  tho  bones  of  the  liead  are  less 
movable,  the  Aings  are  fixed  in  tho  jaws,  which 
arc  capable  of  only  moderate  extension,  and  tho 
whole  aspect  indicates  a  gentleness  and  docility 
which  it  is  well  known  they  possess.  The  co- 
bra do  capello  has  been  known  for  centuries  as 
possesning  the  power  of  dilating  its  neck,  which 
is  marktKl  in  a  peculiar  manner,  and  as  being 
the  dangerous  j>laymato  of  tho  Indian  jugglers. 
The  dilatation  of  the  neck  depends  on  tlie  length 
and  straight ness  of  the  ribs  of  this  part ;  at  rest, 
tbey  aro  directed  backward,  but  when  drawn 
forward  they  assume  a  horizontal  direction,  and 
thus  spread  laterally  tho  integuments  of  tho 
neck  ;  this  (lilatation  extends  from  the  head  to 
about  the  lOtli  vertebra,  gradually  diminish- 
ing upwanl  and  downward  from  the  middlo 
of  this  sjiace.  This  power  of  dilatation  is  pos- 
sessed by  many  other  serpents  to  a  less  degree. 


Tlie  two  whit«  spots  with  a  black  < 
in  front  by  a  curved  line,  are  rarely  so  dbtiacl 
as  to  resemble  "spectacles,^  being  gtntrLi 
irregular  black  marks  which  the  init^uua 
could  transifornt  into  a  great  variety  of  kembUa- 
ces ;  they  arc  must  distinct  when  the  L»<1  v 
dilated,  and  aro  probably  due  to  the  arru^ 
ment  of  tho  scales  couAcqueut  on  tlw  (fa^ 
raising  of  the  ribs.  Tw  o  Hjif>ts  are  tou^tijia 
seen  on  the  lower  surface  of^  the  Dt-ck.  TUit 
colorations  are  not  bcxuul  difTerenreA,  v  tKrf 
occur  both  in  males  and  females.  The  frtiMTil 
color  of  this  siT])ent  is  a  brownish  yelloir.  <d 
various  degrees  of  brightness ;  the  yoar.;  ofta 
liavc  tho  body  with  black  bax^ds  and  vhiM 
spots.  The  total  length  is  from  3  to  4  fi-vt,  ir4 
the  thicktiess  a  little  nioro  than  an  IiilL  ;  lU 
tail  is  short,  robust,  and  conical :  the  tniik  ii 
cylindrical  and  strong,  as  indicat«.-d  by  the  apiitj 
of  its  movements.  When  attacked,  it  nisei 
itself  boldly,  supporting  the  trunk  on  the  tiil 
iilaced  horizon tidly  on  the  ground ;  thea,  wish 
body  bent,  dilated  neck,  and  tlireateoinf  btti 
it  presents  ouito  a  formidable  appearance,  b 
devours  toaus,  frogs,  birds,  small  aninisLi,  u4 
also  other  hnakcs.  In  confinement  tLeroftcfl 
utter  a  peculiar  cry,  described  by  a  traveller,  ii 
whoso  apartment  one  of  these  snakes  was  caS/c^ 
ing  rats  at  nighty  as  a  *^  strident  soond,  the  «• 
tempted  imitation  of  which  resembled  the  sells 
staccato  note  of  a  treble  hautbov.'*  This  »pedci 
is  found  throughout  tlie  East  InJies^  and  on  msny 
of  tho  islands  (»f  the  Indian  archiiHrlai^o.  varriof 
somewhat  in  color  according  tu  Licaliiy :  it  ii 
nocturnal  in  its  habits,  and  very  freooently  fS- 
ters  houses  in  search  of  its  prey.  The  sprfiie 
name  tripwlians  given  to  it  by  Mcrrem  inOMta 
a  frequent  use  made  of  it  by  the  Indian  jo;;pcr^ 
to  the  great  surprise  of  the  uninitiated  f  the  poi- 
son fangs  are  first  extracted,  so  that  their  bitsii 
quite  harmless,  though  the  exhibitors  prefcol 
to  em]doy  powerful  antidotes ;  the  serf^ou  st 
trained  to  execute  certain  movements  n-rr^ 
sponding  to  the  motions  of  the  Juggler?.  ke«pis| 
time  to  the  musical  accompaniment,  and  reMD* 
bling  a  rude  dance.  The  poison  uf  the  eobr% 
though  less  virulent  than  that  of  the  rattlrsnski^ 
is  exceedingly  dangerous ;  from  tlie  experinMili 
of  Dr.  Itusseil,  in  his  work  on  tlie  scrpeouflf 
India,  it  aT»[»cars  that  its  poison  does  not  uofii 
fatal  to  a  aog  in  less  than  27  ndnutea,  and  to  I 
chicken  in  less  than  lialf  a  minatc ;  inserted  ly 
incision  or  inoculation,  it  is  e<iaally  danmon 
Vnless  remedies  are  speedily  applied  the Viltitf 
tlie  cobra  is  genendly  fatal  to  man.  Aorotdj^ 
to  Dr.  Davy,  its  poison  has  an  acrid  tarta,Vi^ 
alyzes  the  iris  of  fowls  when  applied  to  tlNir 
eyes,  and  is  soon  exhausted  by  biting ;  it  pi^ 
duces  fainting,  colduc^  con vulbiona,  and  doA 
the  lungs  l>eing  generally  found  gorged  vilk 
blood  and  serum.  After  the  mechaniod  meui 
(»f  removing  the  poison  have  been  tried,  MKhM 
ligatures  aKive  the  wound  to  prevent  the  rem 
of  venous  l)l>H>d,  sucking  the  bitten  (>art,  eici- 
sion,  cauterization,  or  the  application  of  cappm 
glasses,  tho  constitutional  remedies  arc,  in  tbeM 
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I  e  Btlmulants,  to  support  tbe  Pro»- 
ous  energy  which  invariably  acJK>m- 
»i  bites ;  sach  are  ammonia  alone,  or,  as 
9^  in  combination  with  tincture  of  oil 
or  even  simple  alcoholic  stimulants  in 
rq>eated  doses,  which  have  been  found 
t  the  fatal  effects  of  the  more  virulent 
the  rattlesnake.  The  favorite  remedy 
t  Indies  is  arsenic,  either  in  the  famous 
•ills,  each  of  which  contains  about  one 
ic,  or  in  Fowler's  solution,  which 
oTsenite  of  potash ;  ample  experi- 
ku^wn  the  efficacv  of  the  pills  in  cases 
l^  Dr.  Russell,  where  no  other  remedy 
oyed,  and  they  would  doubtless  prove 
ial  in  the  bites  of  other  venomous  ser- 
his  cobra  has  received  a  number  of  na- 

0,  one  of  the  most  common  of  which 

1.  The  K  haje   (Linn.),    found   in 
d  also  in  southern  Africa^  has  some- 

erroneously  called  cobra  de  capello, 
t  lead  to  the  supposition  that  the 
.  of  this  name  extended  its  area  of 
»H  into  Africa. 

\J5L  an  island  and  fort  in  the  bay  of 
■'»iro,  Brazil.  The  fort,  which  is  about 
nt  from  the  city  of  Rio  de  Janeiro, 
I  oi  the  principal  defences  of  that  place, 
»f  holdiog  1,000  men,  and  mounts  100 
xt  is  also  used  as  a  state  prison. 
ilG,  a  German  duchy,  situated  on  the 
rhuringian  forest,  and  on  the  N.  iron- 
Rvaria;  mountainous,  rich  in  forests, 
valleys  and  well  cultivated  soil.  It  is 
from  Gotha  by  the  duchy  of  Saxe- 
1.  Since  June  14, 1852,  the  duchy  of 
18  been  politically  united  with  that  of 
?op.  of  Gotha  in  1855,  106,411 ;  of  Oo- 
W7;  total  pop.  150,878,  all  Protest- 
i  the  exception  of  2,300  Catholics  and 
rsw  Grain,  flax,  and  timber  are  the 
lucts.  In  the  mountainous  parts  of 
tch,  tar,  and  lamp-black  are  made. 
e  manufactories  of  linen,  woollen 
lery,  porcelain,  and  wooden  toys,  iron 
I,  and  an  important  beet-root  sugar 
it  Grotha.  The  duke  has  one  vote  in 
al  assembly  of  the  German  diet,  and 
of  March  10,  1853,  is  bound  to  fur- 
itingent  of  1,800  men  to  the  forces  of 
deracy.  The  founder  of  the  present 
ce-Coburg-Gotha  was  John  Ernest,  the 
f  Ernest  the  Pious,  who  died  in  1729. 
ipality  of  Lichtenberg,  on  tlie  Rhine, 
»  Coburg  by  the  congress  of  Vienna, 
iy  the  late  duke  to  Prussia  in  1834. — 
le  capital  of  tlio  above-described  duchy, 
tely  with  Gotha,  the  residence  of  the 
Loe  seat  of  the  government,  pop.  in  1 855, 
surrounded  with  fine  parks,  and  pleas- 
ited  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Itz.  It  has 
an  arsenal,  5  churclies,  of  which  that 
irioe  is  the  most  important,  a  gj-mna- 
rmal  school,  a  mining  academy  founded 
1  orphan  asylum,  a  deaf  and  dumb  and 
levolent  institutions,  an  observatory, 


2  public  libraries,  and  a  cabinet  of  natural  his- 
tory. The  ducal  palace,  Ehrenburg,  a  Gothio 
edifice  erected  in  1549,  has  been  newly  fitted 
up.  The  ancient  castle  of  the  dukes  of  Coburg, 
which  has  been  of  late  partly  converted  into  a 
house  of  correction  and  a  lunatic  asylum,  situ- 
ated on  a  commanding  eminence  in  the  vicinity, 
was  for  some  time  in  1580  the  residence  of 
Luther,  and  the  bedstead  on  which  he  slept, 
and  the  pulpit  from  which  he  preached  in  tne 
old  chapel,  are  still  shown. 

COBURG  FAMILY,  a  family  of  sovereign 
German  dukes,  origmating  in  the  15th  century, 
now  celebrated  for  intermarriages  with  Euro- 
pean royal  families.  The  sister  of  the  late  duke 
Ernest  1.  of  Coburg,  who  died  in  1844,  is  the 
present  duchess  of  Kent,  the  mother  of  the 
queen  of  England ;  and  his  brother  Leopold, 
whose  first  wife  was  a  daughter  of  George  lY. 
of  England,  and  his  second  wife  a  daughter 
of  Louis  Philippe,  is  the  present  king  of  tiie 
Belgians;  while  Albert,  son  of  Duke  Ernest 
I.,  and  brother  of  the  reigning  duke  of  Co- 
burg, Ernest  II.,  is  the  consort  of  Queen  Vic- 
toria. One  of  the  nephews  of  Ernest  L,  Fer- 
dinand, ^as  consort  of  the  late  queen  of  Portu- 
gal, and  after  her  death  (1858)  for  some  time 
regent  of  the  kingdom;  and  another,  August, 
married  Marie  Clementine,  a  daughter  of  Louis 
Philippe,  while  his  niece,  Victorie,  is  the  wife 
of  the  duke  of  Nemours. 

COBURG-SAXE,  Josiab,  prince  o^  an  Aus- 
trian field  marshal,  born  Deo.  26, 1737,  died 
Feb.  26,  1815.  In  1788  he  commanded  the 
Austrian  army  against  the  Turks,  and  after  the 
conquest  of  Ohocyn,  and  the  victory  at  Fok- 
tchany,  he  entirely  routed  the  Turks  near  Mar- 
tinestie,  and  took  possession  of  the  greatest  part 
of  Wallachia,  including  Bucharest.  In  the  wars 
with  France  in  1793  and  1794  he  took  also  a 
successful  part,  and  assisted  in  reinstating  Aus- 
tria in  the  possession  of  Belgium ;  but  eventu- 
ally ho  was  defeated  at  Maubeuge  and  Fleurus. 

COBWEB,  the  delicate  silken  thread  woven 
by  the  spider,  and  applied  to  various  uses  by 
the  different  species.  Some  form  of  it  webs 
in  which  to  entangle  their  prey,  others  use 
it  as  a  lining  for  their  habitation,  and  others 
make  with  it  a  soft  nest  for  their  eggs.  Each 
thread  which  we  see  with  the  naked  eye  is 
formed  of  thousands  of  minute  strands,  which, 
coming  separately  from  the  body  of  the  spider, 
unite  at  a  short  distance  from  it,  not  by  twist- 
ing, but  by  their  glutinous  nature.  The  webs 
of  different  species  of  spiders  are  of  various 
construction,  adapted  to  the  nature  and  habits 
of  the  creature.  Some  are  very  remarkable  for 
their  tenacity,  being  sufficiently  strong  to  catch 
small  birds.  Sir  George  Stanton,  in  his  "  Em- 
bassy to  China,^'  states  that  spiders*  webs  are 
met  with  in  the  forests  of  Java  of  so  qtrong  a 
texture  as  to  require  to  be  cut  through  with  a 
knife.  In  the  "  American  Journal  of  Science," 
vol.  xxvii.,  p.  307,  is  «n  account  of  a  live 
striped  snake  suspended  in  a  web  by  the  tail,- 
which  was  tied  in  a  )mot.    Three  spiders  ap- 
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peare<l  to  havo  accomplisliod  tItU  fcat>,  having 
spun  a  cord  of  great  size  to  connect  tho  snake 
with  tlio  centre  of  tlio  web  above. — Tliey  had 
also  securely  tied  up  the  nioutli  of  tho  rc])tilo 
by  a  multitude  of  threads  wound  around  it.  Tho 
white,  silky  substances  seen  floating  in  tho  air 
during  the  spring  and  autumn  mornings,  ^ro 
without  doubt  produced  by  small  siiiders,  as 
also  the  innumerable  threads  scittered  over  the 
fielda,  gli.stL-ning  in  tho  sunlight. — Cobwebs 
liavo  been  applied  to  various  use^,  both  in  tho 
arts  and  in  medicine.  The  delicate  cross  hairs 
in  the  teles*'opes  of  surveying  instruments  are 
fine  webs  taken  from  spiders  of  8[)ecies  that  are 
especially  selected  for  tho  excellent  quality  of 
tliis  material  which  they  produce.  The  spider, 
when  caught,  is  made  to  spin  liis  thread  by 
tossing  liim  from  hand  to  hand,  in  case  he  is 
indisjiosed  to  furnish  the  article.  Tho  end  is 
attached  to  a  piece  of  wire,  wliich  is  doubled 
into  two  parallel  lengths,  tho  distance  apart 
exceeding  a  little  the  diameter  of  tho  iostru- 
mont.  As  the  spider  hangs  and  descends  from 
this,  tho  web  is  wound  upon  it  by  turning  the 
wire  round.  Tho  coils  are  then  gummed  to 
tho  wire  and  kept  for  use  as  re<]uircd.  Nearly 
a  century  ago,  \\oa  of  Languedoc  succeeded  in 
making  a  pair  of  cloves  and  a  pair  of  stockings 
from  the  tliread  of  the  spider.  They  were  very 
strong,  and  of  a  beautiful  gray  color.  Other 
attempts  of  the  same  kind  havo  been  mailo; 
but  Reaumur,  who  was  appointed  by  tho  royal 
academy  to  report  on  tho  subject,  stated  that 
tho  web  of  tho  spider  was  not  equal  to  that  of 
the  silkworm,  either  in  strength  or  lustre. 
The  cocoons  of  tho  latter  weigh  from  3  to  4 
grains,  so  that  2,304  worms  produce  a  pound 
of  silk ;  but  tljo  bags  of  tlic  spider  when  cleaned 
do  not  weigh  above  tho  third  part  of  a  grain, 
so  that  a  single  silkworm  can  accomplish  the 
work  of  12  spiders.  It  is  affirmed  that  the 
web  of  the  common  house  spider  Las  great 
medical  virtue  in  tranquillizing  the  nerves  and 
inducing  sleep,  whilo  that  of  the  field  spider  is 
inefficacious.  It  is  also  beneficial  in  intermit- 
tent fever,  asthma,  hysteria,  and  other  affections 
over  which  the  imagination  has  power.  Tho 
dose  is  from  5  to  0  grains  in  tho  form  of  a 
pill,  frequently  repeated.  It  is  superior  as  a 
tonic  to  bark,  quinine,  and  arsenic,  and  is  an 
excellent  apidication  for  fresh  cnt^  wounds,  &c. 
COCA,  tho  dried  leaf  of  tlio  shrub  erythrox^ 
ylon  coca,  or,  as  in  Prescott's  **  Peru,"  "  cry* 
throxylum  Pcruvianum^  or  cuca,  as  called  by 
the  natives."  This  plant  is  found  wild  in 
the  mountainous  regions  of  Peru  and  Boliyia, 
and  is  cultivated  in  districts  elevated  from 
2,000  to  5,000  feet  alK)ve  tho  sea.  It  is  valued 
for  its  stimulating  narcotic  properties,  which 
it  is  said  to  posiie>s  in  a  greater  degree  tlian 
opium,  tobacco,  or  any  other  vegetable  produc- 
tion. Tlio  leaves  are  gathereii  and  dried  in  tlio 
sun,  and  are  chewed  mixed  with  quicklime,which 
tho  Peruvians  affirm  renders  its  flavor  sensible  to 
the  taste.  In  the  sumo  way  tho  leaf  of  tho  betel 
nut  is  used  by  tho  E^ist  Indians.    As  described  by 


Pdppig,  in  tho  2d  toL  of  his  Rtim  <a  CkOi  tU 
Peru,  published  in  1835^  the  practice  of  cL«vi^ 
tho  leaf  is  attended  with  the  most  ptraidioi 
consequences.    It  produces  an  intoxicaLoa  Ua 
that  of  opium.    The  individual  nnder  its  itfls* 
ciice  wonders  away  into  tliu  wood-,  aod  rvmaai 
for  days  heedk-M  of  ex[iosure  to  Monu  sad 
deprivation  of  food.    As  the  indolgeBM  is  n- 
peated,  the  apj>etitc  fur  it  increaM^.  u4  tk 
power  of  re>istance  dirDinliheii,  nntil  ai  last  &ift 
relieves  tlio  miserable  victim  of  pbyskal  mi 
mental  disease.    He  describes  tho  aroma  a* 
haled  from  hca[i8  of  freshly  dried  leaves  m  m 
powerful  in  its  effects,  that  persons  nataod  ts 
Its  pro]>erties  suffer  from  severe  headadics,  if 
they  fall  asleep  near  them.    The  cnltivatkotf 
the'  plant  gives  employment  to  thoosaadi  rf 
people,  and  tho  annual  pnKluction  in  Pen  ill 
Bolivia,  ho  estimates,  excceils  t-.5O0,000  ii 
value.    Prescott  found  no  authorities  ocDif» 
ing  these  strong  statements  as  to  its  effects.  Hi 
8i>eak8  of  the  coca  as  an  article  of  so  invvv* 
ing  a  naturo  that  **  with  a  small  supply  of  it  ii 
his  pouch,  and  a  handful  of  roasted  ua^tk 
Peruvian  Indian  of  our  time  performs  his  wori* 
some  journey ^  day  after  day,  without  fstin 
or  at  feast  without  complaint.    Even  food  lis 
most  invigorating  is  less  gratefU  to  hib  th« 
his  loved  narcotic.    Under  tlie  incas  it  is  aii 
to  have  been  exclu>ivelT  resorved  for  the  wik 
orders.    If  so,  the  people  trained  one  Iczbtt  It 
the  conquest ;  and  after  tliat  {leriod  it  vsi 
extensively  used  by  them  that  this  artich 
Btitutcd  a  most  important  it<      of  the  i 
revenue  of  Siuun.    L^upj>ig  bIa 
was  collected  in  15S3,  at  Put4»i,  w  iii«  rr 
for  one  year.]    Yet  with  the  soothioir  e 
of  an  opiate,  this  weed,  so  much  t 
tho  natives,  when  used  to  excess 
attended  witli  all  tho  misohievc 
habitual  intoxication.'*      Tlie  staicaunii 
public  by  Dr.  Thomson,  in  his  **  Cyclon 
Chemistry,*'  of  Lis  friend  Mr.  TTJiitt Jl  a.  - 
confirms  the  account  of  its  giving  w< 

Suwers  of  endurance,  the  Indianii  unde^ 
uenco  working20  and  80  hours  at  i 
without  sleep.   They  travel  on  foot  fi       ^ 
to  Chuquisaca,  70  leagues,  in  3  days,  c 
little  fiKMl,  but  chewing  constantly 
carrying  it  in  a  small  l^  over  their  ■ 
together  with  a  bottle  of  quicklime.    Tv 
era  of  this  country,  mostly  IndianiL 
ed  with  provisions  by  their  cmp      y   ■ 
thing,  excepting  coca,  in  limitea  ^ua 
this  they  are  supplied  with   ^  ^ 

Some  consume  of  it  a  pound  a  were,  ^ 
reals  (75  ccnta) ;  or,  if  cultivated  hj 
prietorti,  about  4  reals.     Tho  chovi  » 

according  to  Mr.  "Whittall,  **  ultima     » 
the  user  to  as  miserable  an  end  im  «  ^ 

craving  tiStto  for  it  is  acquired; 
qualities  dry  up  tho  system ;  ita  tioudb  « 
u:dly  lose  all  enorgy,  become  par 
cannot  exist  witliout  iL^      Its  i         > 
been  used  as  a  substituto  for  te%  «> 
half  a  doxen  people  being  mado  «      > 
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Tfaefle  are  first  treated  before  steeping 
little  hot  water,  to  draw  off  the  acidity. 
ittingham,  sargeon,  practising  in  Callao 
,  thus  used  them ;  and  he  also  famished 
»unt  to  Mr.  Whittall,  of  2  men  being 
n  a  mine  11  days  before  thoy  could  be 
t,  during  which  time  they  were  kept 
f  the  small  amount  of  coca  they  had 
em,  and  the  raw  hide  of  their  sandals. 
iTEIUS,  JonASN,  a  German  Hebraist, 
1  name  was  Cock  or  Eoken,  born 
in  1608,  died  in  Levden,  Nov.  6, 
xiw  was  professor  of  Hebrew  and  the- 
i  the  latter  city,  and  wrote  voluminous 
itaries  on  the  Bible,  and  numerous  other 

He  was  the  founder  of  a  mystical  sect 
d  the  name  of  Gocceians. 
jxjAaUSj  the  fruit  of  a  climbing  plant, 
tj  Linnrous  menUpermum  cocculuSy  im- 
from  the  East  Indies.  It  is  about  the 
%  pea,  and  somewhat  resembles  the  bay- 
laving  a  dry,  wrinkled  exterior  coat, 
irhich  is  a  shell  enclosing  a  bitter,  oily 

The  bitter  principle,  called  picrotozin. 
Bled  by  trituratiuff  the  seeds  with  pure 

.  and  treating  them  with  hot  alcohol, 
t  pure,  it  is  again  dissolved  in  aloo- 
I  )d  with  animal  charcoal.    After 

»%auuration,  it  is  deposited  in  crystalline 
In  India,  in  Europe,  and  in  the  United 
•h»eoeculu9  Indicia^  ground  into  a  coarse 
,  Is  used  to  intoxicate  fish,  that  they  may 
I  easily  caught.  It  is  sometimes  added  to 
[Qors,  to  increase  their  stupefying  quali- 
i  \b  never  given  internally,  but  an  oint- 

de  from  it  is  used  in  the  East  Indies  as 
i  application  in  obstinate  cutaneous 

.  A  strong  tincture  of  the  fruit,  rubbed 
JO  scalp  of  a  child,  has  been  known  to 
)  fiital  results. 

HABAMBA,  a  department  of  Bolivia, 
capital  of  the  same ;  area  of  the  former, 
iq.  m.,  pop.  283,000 ;  pop.  of  the  latter. 

The  principal  productions  of  the  de- 
it  are  cotton,  sugar,  dye  woods,  timber, 
I  precious  metals.  The  city  oi  Cocha- 
!•  built  on  an  extensive  plain,  on  both 
'  the  Rio  de  Rocha,  whicli,  like  the  Tam- 
that  joins  it  just  below,  is  apt  to  ovor- 
the  rainy  season,  but  is  almost  dry  dur- 
rest  of  the  year.  The  houses,  generally 
t  story  high  and  surrounded  by  gardens, 
ead  over  a  great  space.  In  the  middle 
lity  is  a  grand  plaza,  around  which  stand 

es  (beside  11  churches  in  other  parts 

dty)  and  the  cdbildo  or  government 
The  prevailing  lanj^uago  is  the  Quichua; 
Nuish  is  spoken  only  by  persons  of  rank, 
amba,  standing  in  a  beautiful  valley  and 
I  to  agriculture,  has  not  only  escaped  the 
which  has  overtaken  other  Bolivian 
but  has  continued  to  prosper  and  in- 

The  women  of  Cocbabamba  highly  dis- 
led  themselves  during  the  war  of  South 
an  independence  in  1815,  by  their  daring 
riotism. 


OOOHIN,  a  r^ahship  of  India;  area  1,988 
sq.  m.  It  is  comprised  in  the  Travancore  do- 
minions, and  extends  alons  the  Malabar  coast 
Magnificent  forests  of  teal:  and  other  woods 
cover  a  great  part  of  the  surface,  and  are  the 
source  of  most  of  the  revenue  of  the  country. — 
Cochin,  the  capital,  is  situated  at  the  entrance 
of  an  extensive  backwater  on  the  Malabar  coast. 
It  has  superior  advantages  for  ship-building, 
and  although  it  has  declined  in  importance 
during  the  present  century,  it  still  exports  to 
eastern  and  western  Asia  teak  timber,  carda- 
moms, and  coir.  The  first  Portuguese  fort  in 
India  was  erected  here  in  1503.  The  town 
was  taken  from  the  Dutch  in  1795,  and  ceded 
to  Great  Britain  in  1814. 

COCHIN,  Charles  Nicolas,  a  French  en- 
graver and  designer,  bom  in  Paris  in  1715,  died 
April  29, 1790.  He  was  hardly  less  eminent  as  a 
man  of  letters  than  as  an  artist,  and  published 
several  Tclnmes  of  travels  and  art  criticisms. 
His  engravings,  numbering  upward  of  1,500, 
are  executed  with  great  taste  and  skill. 

COCHIN  CHINA.    See  Anam. 

COCHINEAL  {coeeui  cacti)^  an  insect  nsed  as 
a  dye.  Other  species  of  the  same  genus  of  hemip« 
terous  insects  nave  b^n  used  from  the  remotest 
periods  to  afford  the  material  of  the  brilliant 
scarlet  and  crimson  dyes  of  the  ancient  Hebrews, 
Egyptians,  and  the  people  of  other  eastern  na- 
tions. The  coccus  ilicU  is  one  of  these,  still  found 
in  the  Levant,  Greece,  Palestine,  Persia,  &c.,  on 
a  species  of  oak,  in  which  countries  it  is  em- 
ployed as  it  was  before  the  time  of  Moses.  It 
has  long  been  known  bv  the  name  of  kermes. 
which  came  from  the  Arabs,  and  signifies  red 
dye.  Beckmann,  who  has  made  a  thorough  in- 
vestigation of  the  early  history  of  this  article, 
and  of  the  etymology  of  the  terms  connected 
with  its  use,  conceives  that  the  ancients  obtained 
a  finer  color  from  the  insects  than  from  Tyrian 
purples,  and  its  introduction  among  the  Romans 
caused  the  use  of  the  latter  to  be  abandoned. 
The  name  cochineal,  which  Beckmann  suggests 
is  the  diminutive  of  the  Spaniards  for  coccus^ 
is  limited  to  that  species  which  came  to  the 
notice  of  Europeans  soon  after  the  conquest 
of  Mexico.  The  Spaniards  found  it  in  nigh 
estimation  among  tne  natives,  who  ^^  took  in- 
finite pains  to  rear  the  insect  on  plantations 
of  the  cactos ;  and  it  formed  one  of  the  staple 
tributes  to  the  crown  from  certain  districts." 
("  Conquest  of  Mexico,"  vol.  ii.  p.  136,  note.) 
The  Mexican  coccus  was  soon  introduced  into 
Europe,  where  its  superior  quality  was  imme- 
diately appreciated.  Even  the  live  insects  were 
imported,  and  plantations  of  cactus  were  culti- 
vated for  their  nourishment.  The  French  and 
Spanish  kermes,  which  at  that  time  was  in  high 
repute,  disappeared  and  was  soon  entirely  for- 
gotten.— The  coccus  cacti  is  a  small  insect  with 
Qie  body  wrinkled  transversely;  its  abdomen 
of  a  deep  mulberry  color,  and  bristly  in  the  pos- 
terior part;  the  legs  are  short  and  black,  the 
antennso  subulate  and  about  i  the  length  of  the 
body.  The  male  has  two  erect  wings,  the  female 
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none.  Tlie  principal  district  in  which  they  are 
reared  is  in  the  province  of  Oaxaca,  tliotse  of  the 
district  of  Mcstiqno  heing  considered  tlie  hest  in- 
sects. There  arc  plantations  of  the  nopal  (opuntia 
cock imUif era)  u\Hm  which  they  feed,  the  insccta 
hcing  tendctl  with  care  etpial  to  that  ordinarily 
bostowod  upon  silkworiiis.  Before  the  rainy 
season  sols  in,  hranches  of  the  nopal  covered 
with  insects  are  cut  off  and  broupht  under  shel- 
ter to  protect  them  from  the  weather.  At  the 
cloiH}  of  the  wet  season^  about  the  middle  of 
October,  the  plantations  arc  stocked  from  these 
supjdies  by  suspending  little  nests  made  of  some 
soft  woody  fibre,  each  containing  8  or  10  females, 
upon  the  spines  of  the  nopal.  The  insect^ 
warmed  by  the  sun,  soon  emerge  and  lay  their 
c^i^^  each  female  producing  more  than  1,000 
young.  These  spread  rapidly  over  the  plants, 
and  as  the  young  females  become  impregnated 
they  attach  themselves  to  the  leaves  and  swell 
to  great  size,  presenting  the  apiioarance  more 
of  vegetable  excrescences  than  of  animated 
creatures.  In  this  condition  they  are  gathered 
for  the  cochineal.  The  males,  whirh  are  few  in 
number,  nut  more  than  one  to  100  t»r  200  fe- 
males, are  of  no  value  for  this  purpose.  The 
females  are  picked  off  with  a  blunt  knife,  the 
first  crop  about  the  middle  of  December,  and 
subsequently  several  more  of  as  many  successive 
generations,  the  last  being  in  May.  A  laborer 
can  pick  off  only  about  enougli  to  make  two 
ounces  of  cochineal  in  a  day.  Those  tiiken  off 
full  of  young  lose  about  |  of  their  weight  in  the 
process  of  drying,  to  which  they  are  Bub- 
jected  as  soon  as  they  are  killed,  which  is  done 
either  by  dipping  them  in  a  basket  into  boiling 
water,  or  i>lacing  them  in  a  hot  oven,  or  on 
plates  of  hot  iron.  By  the  first  method,  usually 
considered  the  best,  the  insects  turn  to  a  brown- 
ish red  color,  h)sing  a  portion  of  the  white  pow- 
der with  which  they  were  previously  loaded 
between  the  wrinkles  of  the  body.  In  the  oven 
they  retain  this,  and  their  color  is  then  gray. 
Those  killed  on  hot  iron  turn  black.  Such  is 
the  origin  of  the  dilTerent  varieties  known  in 
our  market  as  '*  silver  grains  and  black  grains," 
and  the  *'foxy*'  of  the  London  market,  ilie  last 
being  those  killed  by  boiling  water,  though  others 
ascribe  it  to  the  former  being  the  female  before 
laying  her  eggs,  and  the  latter  after  she  has 
parted  from  them.  The  quality  of  the  cochineal 
IS  the  same  in  both  cases.  When  dried,  the 
cochineal  presents  the  form  of  grains,  c^mvexon 
one  side  an«l  concave  on  the  other,  about  4  of 
an  ineh  in  diameter,  with  the  transverse  wrinkles 
still  visible.  It  is  stated  tliat  it  takes  about 
70,000  insects  to  weigh  a  pound.  England  im- 
ported in  1855,8,131,184  lbs.,  including granilla 
and  dust;  in  1856,  2,086,512  lbs. ;  in  the  first 
9  months  of  1 857,  ending  Sept.  30, 1,5U,240  lbs. ; 
and  in  the  corresponding  peritnl  of  1858, 1,081,- 
0S8  lbs.  Tlic-  United  States  imported  in  the 
year  ending  Juni- 30. 1857, 547,707  lbs.,  valued  at 
$440,707,  viz. :  fn.ni  England,  210,077  lbs. ;  from 
British  Honduras,  105,790;  from  Mexico,  100,- 
248;  from  other  countries,  41,592. — ^^Vn  iuferior 


?|aality  of  cocliineal,  called  tyltmUr.  11  ci^kr4 
rom  a  wild  species  of  cactiu,  thooirh  cL«  !£Mt 
is  sometimes  coltirated  with  the  i>tber*i.— <?•«> 
ineal  insects  are  attacked  and  fe<l  up^.n  Ij  '\r:^A 
mice,  atid  the  larvm  of  other  iiuccu :  tLr  Ins 
named  suck  out  their  bodies,  Itfavtii^  m.:v  ui 
skin. — Attempts  have  bevn  niade  w^ih  woi 
success  to  introduce  tlie  culture  of  ccc'ijacii 
into  other  countries.    The  Englisii  goTcmsttf 
at  one  time  <  >ffered  £6,000  to  any  one  who  vobi 
introduce  it  into  India.     Tlie  Spaniardik  l»v- 
ever,  t(»ok  for  a  long  time  every  precsoM  to 
prevent  the  removal  of  the  liring  ixM«m  fern 
the  country.  They  were  introdoctd  at  brt  on 
the  (.*anary  islands,  and  oon&ideraUe  qouuia 
have  suicc  been  furnished  from  Tencrife.   Ih 
French  liad  succeeded  in  1844  in  etfabuihdf 
cochineal  plantations  in  Algiers,  and  ipccBai 
have  been  produced  from  that  coontrr  Hid  to 
be  superior  to  tlie  best  Mexican.    The  link 
have  also  succeeded  in  producing  Uutw  quctiiito 
of  genuine  cochineal  in  Java.    A  TAriety  Vmi 
in  Todd's  Valley,  California,  has  all  tbe  pn^ 
ties  of  the  cochineal  of  Braal  and  tbe  socttai 
part  of  MexicH),  the  only  apparent  difference bii| 
that  the  article  found  in  Califonlia  b  a  li^  poi^ 
while  that  of  other  rcgiona  ia  a  deep  lariiL— 
The  coloring  principle  which  raosea  cur liiaaito 
give  a  crimson  color  to  its  watery  infuooa  )m 
been  separated  by  Dr.  John,  who  gave  it  the  mm 
of  cochinilin.    It  is  a  brilliaiii  iturf-Ie  rtdcnla; 
very  soluble  in  water  and  in  aloihol,  lat  3i» 
lublc  in  ether,  obtained  by  macerating  1 1 11  \\mA 
in  ether,  and  treating  the  residue  with  alccIA 
and  evaporating.    It  is  next  to  be  purified  ftMi 
fatty  matters  which  accompany  it  by  disKtvi^i 
again  in  alcohol,  and  adding  a  littJe  Rl^lnai 
acid,  which  caoses  it  to  be  precipitated  ia  a  fw 
days.    Tlio  coloring  matter  ia  tiirown  dovi 
ditferent  metallic  salts,  as  tboce  of  anc,  Ui 
irun,  nickel,  tin,  &c.,  and  tboa  prodnoei 
itates  of  varioos  brilliant  colon.    By  a. 
the  chloride  and  nitrate  of  tin  tJus  h 
splendid  crimson  and  scarlet  dyot  \      vmm 
to  which  the  great  value  of  cocbi         • 
owing.  (See  CABMnfK.)  The  best  oi  uf«  |; 
called  lakes  are  made  by  intrudccing 
prepared  gelatinous  alumina  into  tbe  < 
of  cochineal. — The  high  price  of  cod     a 
led  to  tlie  substitution  of  other  artida 
ing,  and  lac  and  madder  have  ftopcra 
employment  to  a  great  extent.    \a 
cles  are  used  in  the  adulter  ol 

stance.    Powdered  talc  or  c     pw        -• 
shaken  in  a  bag  with  the  i      ct*  ■ 
their  bodies,  and  increases  theu  weigbt.  ' 
of  a  substance  manufactured  from  ciSare^ 
liavo  been  prepared  in  France  to  a 

dried  insect     Cochineal  has  been  w^<w 
possess  anodyne  ])ropertie8.    It  it  ic 
prescribed  in 'the  treatment  of  whom 
and  is  highly  recommended  in  ih        ]• 
tiona. 

COCIIITrATE  LAKE,  a  naD       i<  * 
water  in  Wayland,  Framinsfaam,  acm  *•> 
townaliips,  Middlesex  co,  mmm^  fO         ** 
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,  which  is    supplied  from  it  with 

ANE,  LoBD.    See  DriimoKALD,  Eabl 

AN£,  John  DtnrDAs,  a  British  trav- 
ew  of  Archibald,  9th  earl  of  Dun- 
•n  abont  1780,  died  in  South  America, 
825.  He  entered  the  British  n^vy  at 
10,  and  rose  to  the  rank  of  captain. 
i  commenced  a  series  of  journeys  on 
.  France,  Spain,  and  Portugal.  In 
litted  to  the  British  admiralty  a 

Storing  the  interior  of  Africa  and  the 
16  Niger.  This  offer  was  refused. 
henk  resolved  on  making  a  tour  of  the 
och  as  possible  on  foot,  his  means  not 
im  to  travel  otherwise,  intending  to 
^sia  into  America  at  Behring's  strait. 
from  London  in  Feb.  1820,  reached 
•urff  the  ensuing  April  80,  and  left 

May  28,  the  Russian  government 
lim  yarious  facilities  for  travelling. 
lOsha  and  Novgorod  he  was  attack- 
iers  and  plundered  of  every  thing, 
Nothing.  The  governor  of  Novgo- 
d  him  for  these  losses.  Coch- 
u  scow  and  Kasan,  crossed  the 
and  halted  for  a  time  at  To- 
f  led  Uie  Irtish  as  far  as  Semi- 

xuvu%Ai  he  turned  his  steps  to  Tomsk, 
ard  to  Irkootsk ;  there  embarking  on 
he  reached  Yakootsk  Oct  6,  1820. 
place  he  struck  out  N.,  continuing 
r  on  a  sledge  drawn  by  dogs.    The 

r  often  descended  as  low  as  29°  F. 
.  On  Dec.  81,  the  day  when  Ooch- 
ed  at  Nijni  Kolirask,  it  went  down 
w  zero.  The  Tchooktches  would 
jiui  to  traverse  their  country  on  his 
iring^s  strait,  and  ho  took  a  S.  E.  di- 
iching  Okhotsk  June  23,  1821,  after 
itensely  from  cold  and  hunger.    For 

had  not  met  a  single  human  being. 
4  he  set  out  for  Kamtchatka.  Ar- 
*etropaulovski,  ho  was  well  received 
n  functionaries.  There  he  became 
ji  the  daughter  of  the  sexton  of  the 
pied  her,  and  determined  to  abandon 
ion  of  walking  across  the  North 
continent.  He  returned  to  London 
9  route  which  he  had  previously  trav- 
reached  Britain  after  an  absence  of 
2  months.  His  propensity  to  wander 
low  him  to  remain  quiet  long,  and 
fe  and  home  he  set  sail  for  South 
rhere  he  died  engaged  in  some  min- 

jes.     His  widow  married  the  Rus- 

AnjoE     See-  "  Narrative  of  a  Pe- 

iurney  through  Russia  and  Siberian 

tMn  the  Frontiers  of  China  to  the 

I  and  Kamtchatka,"  2  vols.  London, 

Lat  gallm\  a  gallinaceous  or  rasorial 
order  gallincB  and  foxnWy  phasianidm^ 
%  native  of  Asia.  The  birds  of  this 
ieh  inckides  the  numerous  varieties 


of  domestic  poultry,  are  distingnished  from  the 
pheasants  by  the  crown  of  the  head  being 
naked,  and  the  skin  raised  into  a  fleshy  comb ; 
by  the  base  of  the  lower  jaw  having  fleshy  lobes 
or  wattles;  and  by  the  tail,  composed  of  two 
planes  of  feathers  folded  at  a  sharp  angle,  being 
generally  carried  erect ;  in  the  males  the  oen* 
tral  tail  feathers  are  elonsated,  and  fall  grace- 
fully over  the  rest ;  the  leathers  of  the  neck, 
lower  back,  and  tail  coverts,  are  very  full,  and 
assume  various  shapes.  They  inhabit  the  jun- 
gles of  India  and  the  Asiatic  islands;  they  are 
polygamous,  and  the  males  exceedingly  pugna- 
cious, manifesting  their  joy  when  victorious  b/ 
loud  and  piercing  notes;  the  males  have  a 
brilliant  plumage,  but  the  females,  or  hens,  are 
of  a  duller  color  and  smaller  size.  Of  the  many 
native  species  now  known,  it  is  difiBcult  to  de- 
cide from  which,  if  from  any,  the  domesticated 
races  have  sprung.  It  is  the  prevailing  opinion 
that  many  species  have  mixed  to  produce  the 
common  barn-yard  fowls.  Temminck,  who  has 
paid  the  most  attention  to  this  subject,  gives 
the  preference  to  the  species  G,  giganteu9  and 
G.  JBankiva,  from  the  fact  that  the  females  of 
these  resemble  in  form  and  structure  of  the 
feathers  our  domestic  hens,  and  that  the  males 
resemble  the  dung-hill  cock  in  the  great  de- 
velopment of  comb  and  wattles.  The  Jago  and 
the  Javan  cock  are  probably  the  principid  wild 
originals  of  the  domestic  breeds ;  and  it  is  uni- 
versally admitted  that  Asia  was  the  primitive 
seat  of  the  genus,  and  there  also  now  exist  the 
above-mentioned  wild  species.  The  Jago  cook 
( G.  giganteui^  Temm.),  of  large  size,  is  a  na- 
tive of  Sumatra  and  Java ;  the  comb  is  thick, 
slightly  raised,  and  truncated  or  rounded  at  the 
top ;  the  throat  is  bare,  and  the  wattles  of  mod- 
erate size ;  the  head,  neck,  and  upper  back  are 
covered  with  pale  golden-reddish  hackles ;  the 
middle  of  the  back  and  lesser  wing  coverts  are 
deep  chestnut,  the  feathers  with  disunited  webs, 
the  hackles  covering  the  rump  and  base  of  the 
tail  reddish  yellow;  tail  large,  and,  with  the 
greater  wing  coverts,  glossy  green ;  secondaries 
and  quills  with  the  outer  webs  pale  reddish 
yellow ;  under  parts  glossy  blackish  green,  with 
the  base  of  the  feathers  deep  chestnut,  occasion- 
ally mettJin^  the  under  plumage.  The  height 
of  the  cocks  is  from  2  to  2^  feet.  To  this  spe- 
ciea  must  probably  be  referred  the  large  varie- 
ties so  well  known  under  the  names  of  Chitta- 
gongs,  Shanghais,  Cochin  Chinas,  and  Brahma- 
pootras.  The  Javan  code  (  G.  Bankiva,  Temm.), 
the  type  of  many  of  the  smaller  varieties,  and 
especially  resembling  many  bantams,  occurs 
wild  in  Java  and  Smnatra.  The  skin  is  bare 
around  the  eyes  and  throat,  the  comb  is  large 
and  deeply  serrated,  and  the  wattles  well  de- 
veloped; the  head,  back,  sides  of  neck,  and 
rump  are  covered  with  long  golden  hackles; 
the  upper  back  is  bluish  black,  the  centre  of  the 
lesser  wing  coverts  of  a  deep  chestnut,  with  the 
webs  of  the  featiiiers  disunited ;  the  greater  cov- 
erts steel-blue,  the  seeondaries  the  same,  mar- 
gined with  chestmut ;  the  quilb  brownish  black, 
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edged  with  reddish  yellow ;  the  tail  Mack,  with 
mctullic  reflectionfl  ;  tlio  under  purts  black. 
Oliu'r  wild  siMKries^  less  re^f^inbliri}*  the  domes- 
tic fowls,  but  readily  cro«sin^  with  them,  are 
the  fulli)Win^:  The  bronzed  cock  (6'.  ctMUS, 
Cuv.),  idso  from  SiimatrtL,  larger  than  the  Javan; 
the  (^i)Mib  is  vi'ry  largo,  and  not  serrated;  tlie 
wattles  are  small  and  thick,  and  with  the  bare 
I'hocks  and  throat  are  bright  rod ;  tlie  feathers 
nro  not  hackled,  of  a  metallic  green,  with  bril- 
liant H'tlections;  the  ]>lunKS  are  rich  purple, 
witli  a  broiul  ])ale  lake  bonier;  tlie  tail  is  pur- 
ple, with  green  reflections;  under  j»arta  deep 
1)1  ark,  shaded  witli  purple  and  green.  The 
fork-tailed  c«K:k  {G,fnrcatun^  Tenini.),  a  native 
of  Java,  a  hirge  siK^cies,  U  remarkable  for  its 
iKTizontnl  and  forked  tail,  its  smooth  cumb,  and 
a  large  single  wattle  springing  fri»m  the  centre 
<if  the  throat  and  divided  into  several  lobes; 
the  feathers  of  the  heiul,  neck,  and  up]KT  bock 
are  short  and  rounded,  close^  velvety,  and  scale- 
like; the  coh>r  of  the  centre  is  a  deep  metallic 
bine  shading  into  golden  green,  with  a  narrow 
bonier  of  deep  black ;  on  the  lower  back  and 
tail  coverts  the  feathers  are  lengthened,  black 
in  the  centre^  with  a  narrow  edge  of  yellow; 
the  wing  coverts  are  bordered  witn  orange-red ; 
the  under  parts  are  deep  black;  the  hanging 
tail  feathers  are  metallic  green,  tinged  with 
Kteel-blue ;  the  bill,  legis  ftnd  feet  are  vellow ; 
the  female  has  much  brown  in  tlie  plumage, 
and  the  under  parts  gray.  This  species  inhab- 
its thick  woods,  and  is  very  wild;  though  rare- 
ly domesticated,  the  males  cross  readily  with  do- 
mestic hens,  and  in  this  way  add  a  puzzling 
element  to  the  problem  of  the  origin  of  the 
common  race?.  Sonnerat's  wild  cock  {G,  Son- 
neratii^  Temm.)  inhabits  the  high  wooded  dis- 
tricts of  Ilindostan,  where  it  is  called  by  the 
English  sportsmen  jungle  fowl.  It  is  nearly  as 
large  as  the  domestic  fowl,  though  of  more  slender 
proi>ortions ;  the  comb  is  large  and  serrated,  and 
the  wattles  double ;  the  shafts  of  the  hackled  fea- 
thers, of  a  golden  orange  color,  in  the  centre  and 
at  the  tip  are  dilated  into  tiat  horny  plates,  simi- 
lar to  those  of  the  witigs  and  toil  of  the  Hohemiaa 
wax- wing  ;  the  centre  of  the  back,  the  throat, 
breast,  belly,  and  thighs  are  deep  gray;  tho 
tail  a  rich  green ;  below  the  liackles  the  feath- 
ers are  deep  j)urple  with  a  jmle  yellow  edge, 
and  U'low  the.>s3  golden  green,  edged  with  gray 
with  brilliant  metallic  rejections.  The  hen  haa 
neither  comb  nor  wattles,  and  the  neck  is  cov- 
ered with  feathers;  the  plumage  is  of  a  general 
brown  tint  above,  and  grayish  white  below. 
Though  suudler  than  game  cocks  generally,  it 
is  very  bold  and  active,  and  is  eagerly  sought 
after  by  the  Mohammedan  natives  of  India  for 
cock-fighting;  it  is  generally  believed  that  this 
tpocios  has  not  mixed  with  the  domestic  races, 
except  in  the  breeds  kei>t  as  game  cocks.  The 
negro  cock  ((?.  morio^  Linn.),  originally  fn)m 
India,  is  ninarkable  for  its  blackish  violet  crest 
and  wattles,  black  skin  and  periosteum;  tJio 
plum:ige  is  of  a  dark  color,  with  bronzed  reflec- 
tions;  tills  easily  becomes  domesticated,  and 


crosses  readily  with  other  noe«>.  The  ctj^ 
or  Frieslund  cock  {G,  cruput^  linD.i.  o.-ca^ 
ered  a  distinct  apecies  hv  Tcmminrk  a&d  un.v, 
has  the  ends  of  the  featLen  turned  a;-  cr  ^j. 
zled ;  it  is  of  small  size,  wild,  uol  xtn  cacj 
domesticated,  and  is  seldom  rvarvd  txcv\ :  U 
cu^io^ity ;  the  pure  breed  is  white,  wi:h  f'^%/;^ 
feet ;  they  are  quite  common  in  Java.  ^c:LJ::k 
ond  the  Indian  archipelago,  wht.rv  the  LaLJ^ 
rear  them.  Some  autuorv  cousidir  this  a&i2  lit 
next  si>ecies  mere  Tarietiea  produced  ij  iix.- 
deut,  and  perpetuated  by  accidebt  i^  dAiS. 
Tho  silk  c«»ck  (G.  lanatus.  linn.)  Las  iLe  vi'ji 
of  the  feathers  so  disanited  that  ihej  i^^ 
like  bilk  or  glossy  hairs ;  the  gtLvral  cujJ  i 
white,  and  the  legs  aro  feathered  ezumlrb 
tho  toes.  They  are  common  in  CL\lu  »U 
Japan,  where  they  are  sold  to  Eun^pi-aLs  v  o 
riorities.  Tlie  epidermis  ia  black,  aLd  iLa  p*- 
culiaritv  is  communicated  to  Uie  h;lriu»  }r> 
duced  by  them  and  tho  common  fuvl,  i::^ 
which  they  readily  cross;  the  di-sh,  Lnvcje, 
as  in  tho  negro  fowl,  is  white  and  of  tiorldl 
flavor.  Tlie  galUnaceoos  birds  are  rtoft.'ii^ 
for  tho  facility  with  which  differuils{<«cii:sr3 
unite  and  prod  ace  fertile  oiTspriDg,  a  pecuiri? 
which  renders  them  doubly  valcAhIc  to  x&& 
The  wild  liens  do  not  vary  in  tl^cir  plsaaa 
like  tho  domestic,  but  resemble  each  otL« 
vidually,  being  gcnerallr  of  colors  int« 
between  black  and  white,  tliese  t«w  m 
being  Uie  result  of  special  care  on  the  f  is 
man  to  kcei>  breeds  unmixed.  There  a.M 
cies,  however,  which  must  originally  have  .i 
white,  as  tho  G.  erUpitt  and  G.  Linatu, 
such  breeds  will  remain  white  if  not  en* 
with  others.  TThaterer  the  ori;nn  of  the  6 
tic  cock,  its  sutjugation  to  man  wai  d 
a  work  of  time  and  difficulty ;  to  chai 
habitant  of  the  wildest  woods  and  of « i 
clime  into  the  tamest  companion  of  euk 
most  every  zone,  was  certainly  not  the 
of  a  moment ;  it  must  have  recjuiri^  lh«  i 
est  patience  on  the  one  hand,  and  a 
able  ada])tAtion  to  circumstances  on  I 
As  wo  hnd  tlie  common  cock,  its  < 
tion  is  most  complete,  and  ita  i  - 
great — It  would  be  useless  to  vu 
descri])tion  of  tlie  external  appea  eui 
common  cock  and  hen;  but  thek« 
points  of  internal  structure  which  ^  w 
tioned.  Toward  the  lower  part  of  ugt 
a*sophagUb  is  dilated  into  a  nrst  d  n 
with  membranous  walls,  the  C4V|s 
tho  food  remains  a  certain  time  am 
a  partial  softening ;  below  tliia  is  a  >vim» 
gestive  cavity,  small  in  the  gallii 
in  birds  having  no  crop,  and  mcivm  ■ 
trie  luico ;  tliis  opens  into  tho  1 
or  gizziird.  where  chymification  »  • 
tho  gizzard  L*  remarkably  muscular,  ■ 
comminute  the  hardest  ftx>d,  and  €«» 
bodies  eziK>scd  to  its  continued  adioo:  k 
in  breaking  up  the  hard  grain  and  w 
which  they  feed,  the  gaUima  are  in 
of  iwallowing  small  pebUMb    Tba 
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cftoal  is  long,  as  in  Tegetable  feeders  generally, 
measuring  6  times  the  length  of  the  bird ;  the 
c»ca  are  6  inches  long ;  the  testes  are  probably 
larger,  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  body, 
thjm  in  any  other  bird ;  the  trachea  and  larynx 
ire  capable  of  being  elongated,  compressed,  or 
itlated,  according  to  the  sonnds  to  be  produced. 
Ihe  cock  is  a  proud  bird,  walking  as  if  conscious 
of  his  superior  strength ;  but  at  the  same  time 
he  is  kind,  always  inviting  his  family  to  eat 
Srst  of  any  food  he  may  have  discovered,  and 
protecting  them  from  the  attacks  of  all  en- 
emies, while  the  hens  meekly  submit  to  his  just 
but  mild  dominion ;  now  and  then  a  hen  essays  to 
STOW,  but  she  is  generally  a  barren  and  useless 
fowl,  despised  by  her  associates  and  the  pest  of 
the  farm  yard.  The  cock  is  very  pugnacious, 
ind  will  always  measure  his  strength  with  one 
of  his  own  sex ;  this  propensity  is  noticed  in 
rery  young  specimens.  The  male  begins  to 
propagate  ut  about  the  age  of  3  months,  and  hb 
\  or  lasts  about  3  years,  though  he  may  live 
Che  age  of  10;  one  is  sufficient  for  15  or  20 
5S.  The  cock  is  a  very  clean  bird,  and 
wcuus  much  of  his  time  in  arranging  his  fea^ 
uers;  his  voice,  if  not  soft  and  melodious,  is 
clear,  sonorous,  and  exhilarating,  though  some- 
tfanes  annoying,  from  its  repetition  far  and  near, 
to  those  disposed  to  sleep  too  late  in  the  morn- 
ing; The  cook  was  a  favorite  bird  with  the 
Qareeks  and  Romans,  and  is  frequently  repre- 
■eoted  on  their  coins ;  the  ancient  philosophers 
dedicated  it  to  Apollo,  Mercury,  Mars,  ana  JEs- 
eolapios,  and  thought  it  the  most  acceptable 
Mcnfice  they  could  offer  to  their  deities;  in 
bier  times,  the  crowing  of  the  cock  was  sup- 
posed to  be  the  signal  at  which  all  spirits. 
whether  good  or  evil,  must  retire  from  mortal 
■i|^t ;  and  Protestant  sects  even  now  delight  to 
pLioe  this  bird,  in  golden  effigy,  on  the  spires 
of  their  churche?.  Like  other  domesticated 
noes^  cocks  and  hens  are  very  liable  to  mon- 
rtrosity ;  double-headed  and  four-foofced  chick- 
ent  are  common  in  collections.  Hens,  if 
properly  housed,  will  lay  even  in  the  coldest 
weaker  in  temperate  regions;  having  laid  18 
or  20  eggs,  tliey  show  a  disposition  to  sit  upon 
them,  but  if  the  eggs  are  taken  away  they  con- 
tinae  laying.  As  the  gallirus  can  eat  without 
asnstance  as  soon  as  they  leave  the  egg,  instinct 
teaches  the  hen  to  lay  as  many  eggs  as  she  can 
eorer  and  keep  warm  with  her  body.  Like  all 
birds,  the  hen,  if  loft  free  to  act^  will  lay  her 
eggs  and  hatch  her  brood  in  some  hidden  place, 
ana  return  to  the  j»oultry  yard  with  her  chick- 
ens  in  excellent  condition.  The  young  leave* 
the  egg  on  the  20th  day.  The  affection  of  tlie 
hen  for  her  young  is  remarkable;  from  timid 
and  greedy,  she  becomes  brave,  self-denying, 
and  eager  to  discover  food  for  her  chickens, 
protecting  them  under  her  wings  from  marauding 
animals  and  birds  of  prey ;  as  the  cock  is  a  model 
husband  and  father,  the  hen  is  the  pattern  of  a 
tender  and  faithful  mother. — For  epicurean  pur- 
poeea,  man  has  from  ancient  times  been  in 
the  habit  of  removmg  the  testes  of  the  cock; 


this  mutilation  renders  the  birds,  called  capons, 
indifferent  to  sexual  and  fighting  propensities, 
and  causes  them  to  grow  fat,  with  all  the 
whiteness,  tenderness,  and  delicacy  of  a  chick- 
en; the  voice  loses  its  shrillness,  and  their 
whole  demeanor  renders  them  liable  to  the 
insult  of  both  cocks  and  hens,  and  they  require 
the  special  protection  of  man  that  they  may  eat, 
drink,  sleep,  and  grow  fat.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  the  flesh  of  capons,  like  that  of  the  ox,  is 
more  nutritious  and  easier  digested  than  that 
of  the  cock  and  bull.  Capons  may  be  taucht 
to  perform  some  of  the  offices  of  the  femafe ; 
they  have  been  taught  to  hatch  out  eggs  By 
covering  them  with  their  bodies,  and  to  take 
the  care  of  the  young  brood.  Hens  are  some- 
times deprived  of  their  ovaries,  ismd  the  flavor 
of  their  flesh  is  said  to  be  thereby  much  im- 
proved.— In  course  of  time  men  conceived  the 
idea  that  the  only  office  of  the  hen  in  hatch- 
ing was  to  supply  tlie  necessary  amount  of  heat 
for  the  proper  time,  and  accordingly  various  ar- 
tifiaal  processes  of  incubation  were  tried ;  the 
ancient  Egyptians  were  peculiarly  successful  in 
theu-  processes,  and  their  hatching  ovens  furnish- 
ed, in  old  tunes,  100  millions  of  chickens  annu- 
ally; other  nations,  the  French  particularly,  have 
invented  various  kinds  of  hatching  apparatus, 
and  very  recently  has  been  published  a  descrip- 
tion of  one,  in  wnich  the  heat  is  conveyed  from 
a  central  stove  by  radiating  flexible  tubes  to  a 
great  number  of  straw  nests  flUed  with  eggs. 
By  the  Egyptian  process  more  than  f  of  the  eggs 
produced  chickens,  which  is  doing  considerably 
better  than  the  natural  mothers,  who,  on  an 
average,  cannot  hatch  out  more  than  \  of  the 
number  of  the  eggs. — Domestication  has  pro- 
duced many  changes  in  the  form  and  size  of  the 
cock,  especially  in  the  crest,  wattles,  and  ar- 
rangement of  file  feathers  on  the  body  and  legs. 
Much  attention  has  been  of  late  years  given  to 
domestic  poultry  ;  and  it  is  probable  that  from 
the  individual  suffering  from  the  "  hen  fever" 
much  public  good  will  result  in  tlie  improvement 
of  the  various  breeds.  The  game  cock  stands 
at  theTiead  of  the  domestic  varieties,  from  which 
it  does  not  appear  to  differ  except  in  its  superior 
strength  and  courage ;  the  best  breed  is  gener- 
ally believed  to  be  the  G.  Bankiva  without  any 
crossmg  with  other  varieties ;  the  East  Indians 
prize  the  0,  giganteus  and  the  0.  Sonneratii  as 
game  cocks.  Oock-fighting  was  practised  among 
the  Greeks  and  Romans,  and  was  introduced 
into  England  by  the  latter  nation ;  it  is  not  now 
much  in  vogue  except  in  the  East  Indies  and  in 
Spanish  America.  In  this  sport  the  plumage 
is  trimmed,  to  make  the  bird  lighter  and  more 
active  and  give  its  antagonist  less  hold  upon  it ; 
the  legs  are  armed  with  an  artificial  steel  spur, 
or  gaffle,  capable  of  inflicting  a  speedily  fatal 
wound.  Large  fortunes,  even  wife  and  children, 
as  in  other  kinds  of  gambling,  have  been  risked 
on  the  issue  of  these  flghts.  The  combatants 
stand  opposite  each  other  with  bristling  plumes, 
the  head  low  and  the  neck  extended ;  after  ob- 
serving each  o^er  in  silence,  with  angry  looks, 
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one  makes  a  movement,  wlien  bi»ili  erect  them- 
Belves  and  dart  upon  earli  olhcr ;  thi.*>e  iiianoca- 
vres  are  repeated  nntil  one  Iwis  torn  the  comb 
of  the  other,  driven  him  off  the  fiold  by  bi-ating 
liim  with  his  winj^s,  or  i>iorced  him  witli  his 
Bpurs.  Wlien  cock-fighting  was  tlio  favorite 
8i)()rt  of  kings  and  nobk^  as  much  attention 
was  jjaid  to  keeping  the  breed  i)uro  as  was  be- 
stowed upon  the  race  horse.  Tlie  game  cock  is 
vahiable,  indcpendontlv  of  his  conrairo  in  expel- 
ling intniders  from  the  poultry  yard  ;  tlie  hens 
are  small  eaters,  pood  hiycrs,  dotiTmirud  sitterp, 
strong,  rarely  sick,  and  very  solid  nrul  heavy. 
Preeminent  among  the  modem  favorites  are  the 
large  Malay  and  Ciiinese  varieties,  embracing  the 
Chittagongs,  Shanghais,  Cochin  Chinas,  lirah- 
mapootras,  which  are  probably  all  varieties  of 
the  0,  giganteuK  variously  crossed.  The  Chit- 
tagongs were  originally  brought  from  Malacca; 
they  stand  high  on  their  leg-si,  are  long-necked, 
and  are  usually  dark  brown,  streaked  with  yel- 
low or  white ;  they  j)rcscnt  a  very  striking  ap- 
pearance, and  fonn  an  excellent  cross  with  the 
common  fowl,  possessing  the  hardiness  of  the 
latter  with  the  largo  size  of  the  foreign  stock. 
TJie  Shanghai  variety  weigh  as  much  when  5 
months  old  as  the  full-grown  common  kind ; 
they  may  be  black,  yellowish,  or  white,  bare- 
legged or  feathered,  and  all  equally  good.  This 
variety  at  one  time  fell  into  disrepute  from  the 
caricatures  of  f»>wls  too  often  seen,  long-legged, 
crane-necked,  big-headed,  greedy  eaters,  with 
more  bone  and  feathers  than  flesh ;  these  were 
carelessly  bred  and  crossed.  The  pure  variety  is 
lar;:o,  with  a  rouinl  short  lK>dy,  broad  breast  and 
back,  and  closely  feathered ;  when  a  year  old, 
the  male  should  weigh  from  10  to  12  lbs.,  and 
the  female  from  8  to  I)  l])s.  They  are  little  dis- 
posed to  roam  or  do  mischief  in  the  garden ;  they 
are  good  layers,  and  thoir  llesh  is  yellow,  juicy, 
and  of  delicate  tlavor.  The  Cochin  Cliinas,  con- 
sidered by  many  the  same  as  the  Shanghai,  are 
very  large;  the  general  color  is  a  rich  glossy 
brown,  or  deep  bay,  with  a  black  horse-shoe 
marking  on  the  breiist ;  the  comb  is  moderate, 
serrated,  and  the  wattles  double.  From  their 
ability  to  double  up  the  pf>sterior  half  of  the 
"wing  and  to  bring  it  forward  between  the  btxly 
and  the  anterior  half,  they  are  sf)metimes  called 
ostrich  fowl.  The  flesh  is  white  and  delicate ; 
the  eggs  are  large,  chocolate-colored,  and  of  ex- 
cellent flavor ;  and  they  are  excellent  layers. 
The  Chinese  fowls  were  imported  from  Canton 
about  1 2  years  ago,  and  somewhat  resemble  the 
Cochin  CFiinas  in  size  and  color ;  they  are  good 
layers ;  the  Q^'ff\  are  buff  or  nankin  color,  and 
the  flesh  is  good ;  they  arc  hanly,  peaceable,  and 
easily  rai«sed  ;  their  wings  are  so  sliort  that  they 
cannot  fly  over  ordinary  fences,  and  it  is  neces- 
sary that  their  perches  should  not  be  more  than 
2  feet  fn)m  the  ground,  nor  above  each  other. 
The  Hrahmapootnis  are  either  a  gray  variety  of 
the  Shanghai  or  a  cross  between  the  latter  and 
the  Chittagi>ng;  they  are  excellent  layers,  and 
their  eggs  are  twice  tlie  size  of  a  common  hen*3 
<^g5;  a  pair  will  weigh  from  18  to  24  lbs.,  and 


they  have  been  sold  for  $70  •  pur;  croid  viA 
the  1  )orking  breed,  it  is  verj  haodsoiiie.  Ai  ma 
Shanghai  &mi]y  seem  to  be  as  hardy,  ai  ^joi 
breeders,  and  as  easy  to  raise  as  any  fuv!.  tteir 
size,  peaceable  dispoditions,  and  duiDe»:ic  LsIlH 
would  entitle  them  to  u  preference  otit  oihtn. 
The  Dorking  breed,  so  c&lled  from  the  ELgUa 
town  of,  Dorking,  in  Surrey,  ore  of  lam  rjn 
and  good  shape,  and,  if  pure!  should  Itavc  S  Lca 
behind  instead  of  one;  the  silk  fowl  aIm  i» ma 
with  5  toes,  and  even  a  greater  number  uf  u«i 
has  been  found,  a  i>eculiarity  which  by  (ms 
care  might  become  tiie  charoctcriatic  of  a  IrcwL 
The  color  originally  was  pure  white,  bot  liitv 
are  now  generally  seen  speckled  or  nviui 
with  black  or  gray.  The  tli-sh  is  whiu  ud 
delicate,  and  is  considered  by  many  the  be«:  Vs 
the  table;  they  are  good  layers,  and  cw^y 
reared  and  fattened.  This  breed  is  scpp*>Kfi^ 
Dickson  to  have  originated  from  a  crust  U  the 
Malay  with  the  game  fowl.  The  maU-s  utt^u 
from  7  to  0  lbs.,  the  females  from  5  to  T  lU; 
when  bred  in  and  in  for  a  long  time,  the  toob 
bect^mes  double.  The  blark  Poland,  icstcad  U 
a  comb,  has  the  head  covered  with  feschcn^ 
which  sometimes  form  a  crest  overhangxj  ihi 
eyes;  there  are  also  white,  silver,  or  jT-wJca 
I*olands,  according  to  the  general  color;  tbi 
finit-named  is  black,  with  a  white  t<»p^^&JC; 
all  varieties  with  topknots  are  calU-d  Polabia  b; 
the  EngliMli.  They  are  very  oniamentil  lad 
excellent  layers,  but  so  little'iuclinv^  v*  »i:  tia: 
their  eggs  are  often  put  nndvr  other  htiu: 
they  fatten  quickly,  and  their  HvsXx  i»  consi^Itfvd 
by  many  as  good  as,  if  not  superior  to.  tha: «/ 
the  Dorkings.  This  br^'cd  is  said  to  L:;vc  beei 
carried  to  Europe  by  the  Spaniards  frvm  Sc 
Jago.  The  black  Spanish  fowl  i=  a  larp;  bn«d 
with  high-colored  comb  and  wattles,  dunl4^ 
the  result  of  high  cultnre;  the  general  c^^Vsrii 
black,  and  the  feathers  of  the  lega.  thigLsL  tai 
belly  are  velvety ;  the  feet  and  legs  ar«  kod- 
colored ;  the  distingui!»liing  character  I*  the  fl^ 
very  white  cheek  pieces ;  they  are  cxccRcct  far 
the  table,  and  layers  of  the  first  order,  ai-d  ctm 
advantageously  wiili  the  common  io^\\  &ob 
their  wilduess  they  are  good  for  ronpng  orff 
large  fanns;  the  male  weighs  from  4  to  6  I'M* 
the  female  from  3  to  4  lbs.  The  Fayal  fowls  sn 
the  same.  The  Bolton  grays  have  the  plamaci 
silvery  white,  with  minute' and  uniform  peocu- 
lings  of  black ;  their  fonns  are  small  neoL  ui 
rounded,  the  comb  double-rowed  and  ibirp- 
pointed,  the  w.ittles  large  and  n^und,  and  tks 
ear  lobes  white;  they  are  good  laycnc  ciolf 
kept,  hardy,  and  moderate  eaters:  they  an  sk* 
called  Uamburgs,  of  wltich  there  ore  tbe  v*> 
rieties,  Creole,  silver  and  gold  spangled,  0^ 
I>encilled  Uamburgs.  The  small  race  of  h^ 
tarns,  so  named  from  a  town  in  Java,  art  St 
tinguished  by  their  plumed  legs  ^  virii&tf 
caused  by  cultivation  and  high  feeding;  mb* 
have  topknots^  others  have  the  legs  sskai; 
there  is  a  dwarf  variety,  not  larger  than  s  pT 
eon ;  the  Turkish  cock'seems  to  differ  tooL  di 
bantam  only  in  the  naked  legs.    Tliefe  m  ^ 
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"lAties  that  can  be  mentioned  of  the  more 
domesticated  fowls.  Many  extensive 
ra  are  of  opinion  that  the  native  yellow- 
fowl,  when  properly  cared  for,  is  as 
Ue  both  for  eggs  and  tbe  table  as  any 
I  breed;  of  course  they  vary  much,  ac- 
r  to  tbe  mixture  of  varieties ;  they  ought 
DP  150  to  250  eggs  in  a  year,  but  prob- 
gv  illy  kept,  they  do  not  average 
u»a  ov,  and  their  average  weight  would 
seed  Si  lbs.  A  little  care  will  render  tbe 
1  of  hens  very  easy  and  profitable ;  all 
t  is  a  warm  house  to  live  in  at  night, 
ui  water,  and  a  moderate  supply  of  food ; 
d  on  grains,  worms,  insects,  and  the 
M  uie  stable  and  kitchen,  except  in  win- 
J  can  almost  pick  up  their  own  living. 
IKATOO,  a  name  given  to  the  parrots 
■ab-family  eacatuincBy  family  psittaeidm^ 
letr  peculiar  call-note  "or  cry.  The  cock- 
lave  the  bill  large,  of  various  lengths, 
at  the  base,  with  the  culmen  usually 
irched  to  the  tip,  which  is  very  acute ; 
igs  generally  rather  long  and  pointed,  the 
wA  and  mostly  even,  the  tarsi  short  and 
and  covered  with  small  scales,  and  the 
L  They  may  be  readily  distin- 
i  iruui  the  other  parrots  by  their  light 
»7 their  graduated  crest  and  even  tail; 
r  the  genera,  however,  have  sombre  col- 
t  none  the  gorgeous  hues  of  the  lories, 
I,  and  parrakeets.  Their  robust  legs  and 
claws  indicate  tbe  rasorial  or  scratching 
dties  of  the  group;  and  their  powerful 
a  able  to  break  the  stones  of  the  hardest 
They  are  rather  wild,  and  possess  but 
xdtative  power^  seldom  articulating  any 
lore  than  *'  cockatoo."  The  genus  caea- 
iflB.),  from  wliich  the  sub-family  is  named, 
»  bill  short  and  strong,  hooked  and 
the  wings  loni?,  and  the  taU  short  and  even, 
a  dozen  species  are  found  in  the  forests 
IColuccas  and  Australia,  some  preferring 
»e8  near  rivers  and  swamps,  others  the 
ains ;  they  are  shy  and  hard  to  approach, 
their  presence  is  easily  known  from  a 
9  by  the  loud  screams  from  their  vast 
they  feed  on  vegetable  substances,  seeds, 
ibers,  and  bulbous  roots,  which  they  dig 
i  their  strong  claws ;  they  do  much  in- 
'  trees  by  stripping  off  the  bark  of  the 
branches,  cutting  it  into  small  pieces, 
.  using  it  for  food ;  the  eggs,  usually  2  in 
%  are  laid  in  the  rotten  portions  of  holes 
t,  or  in  fissures  of  tlio  rocks.  This  genus 
es  some  of  the  most  beautiful  species,  of 
ze,  of  a  white  plumage  tinged  with  rose 
r  sulphur  yellow,  and  with  large  crests. 
:  the  finest  is  the  tricolor-crested  cocka- 
Leadbeaterl,  Vigors),  with  a  crest  of  scar- 
low,  and  white,  of  long  acuminate  feath- 
th  the  tips  directed  forward,  which  the 
a  open  and  shut  like  a  fan  ;  it  is  a  native 
jralia ;  the  whole  of  the  body  is  white, 
with  crimson  on  the  neck,  breast,  sides, 
der  the  tail  and  wings.  The  scdphur- 
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crested  cockatoo  (0.  ntlphurea,  Gmel.)  resem* 
bles  the  last  named,  except  that  pale  snlphnr- 
yellow  takes  the  place  of  the  reddish  tints ;  it 
is  a  native  of  the  Moluccas  and  other  Indian 
islands ;  from  its  beauty,  docility,  and  amusing 
habits,  it  is  a  favorite  with  bird  fanciers,  though 
its  powers  of  articulation  are  small.  Other  spe- 
cies living  in  the  Moluccas  are  the  C.  rom-^a- 
pilla  (Vieill.),  C.  Moluccensis  (Gmel.),  and  C.  cm- 
lata  (Linn.) ;  the  red-crested  cockatoo,  C.  PhiU 
ippinarum  (Gmel.),  a  native  of  the  Philippine 
islands,  is  also  a  handsome  species.  The  genus 
Uemetis  (Wagler)  differs  from  caeatua  in  having 
the  bill  much  longer ;  it  is  peculiar  to  Australia, 
living  in  flocks  on  trees  in  the  neighborhood  of 
water ;  the  food  consists  of  bulbous  roots,  which 
they  dig  up  from  considerable  depths  in  the 
earth ;  the  notes  are  rather  plaintive.  Another 
genus,  peculiar  to  Australia,  is  calyptorhynehtu 
(Vig.  and  Horsf.),  characterized  by  a  very  large 
and  strong  bill,  broad  at  the  base,  and  mudi 
higher  than  long;  the  lower  mandible  small, 
dilated,  and  strongly  emarginated  at  the  tip; 
the  winffs  moderate,  and  the  tail  lengthened  and 
rounded.  They  live  in  small  flocks  in  woods 
near  rivers,  feeding  on  the  fruit  and  bark  of  the 
euealypttUy  destroying  more  than  they  eat  by 
cutting  off  the  smaller  branches  and  unripe 
fruit ;  their  flight  is  heavy  and  noiw :  they  are 
very  shy,  and  more  fierce  and  wild  than  other 
parrots ;  the  cgss,  2  or  8  in  number,  are  laid  in 
the  hollows  of  decayed  trees.  There  are  about 
a  dozen  species,  of  large  size,  and  of  dark  colors. 
One  of  the  finest  species  is  the  Banksian  cocka- 
too (0,  stellata^  Wagler),  called  by  the  natives 
geringore;  the  plumage  is  generally  greenish 
black,  with  a  purple  tinge  on  the  back  and 
wings;  the  bill  is  grayish  white,  the  cheeks 
yellow,  and  tlie  lateral  feathers  of  the  black  tail 
vermilion  in  their  central  portion  with  narrow 
bars  of  black.  A  larger  species  is  Solander^s 
cockatoo  ( C,  Temminelciiy  Kuhl).  One  of  the 
largest  of  the  parrot  family  is  the  Goliah,  or 
great  black  cockatoo,  belonging  to  the  genus 
mieroglossum  of  Geoflfroy,  which  is  character- 
ized by  a  very  largo  bill,  much  curved  to  the 
long  and  acute  tip.  the  lateral  margins  of  tho 
upper  mandible  biuentated,  the  lower  mandible 
smaller,  broad,  and  much  emarginated  on  each 
side;  the  cheeks  and  front  of  the  throat  denud- 
ed of  feathers;  they  live  in  the  forests  of  New 
Guinea,  Coram,  and  other  eastern  Australian 
islands.  This  species  (if.  aterrimum^  GmeL) 
is  of  dark  color,  with  a  crest  of  grayish,  lonff, 
narrow  feathers,  which  can  be  erected  at  will. 
The  genus  nestor  of  Wagler  has  the  bill  much 
lengthened,  the  wings  long  and  pointed,  and  the 
tail  moderate  and  even,  with  the  shafts  of  the 
firm  broad  feathers  prolonged  beyond  the  webs. 
There  are  2  species,  living  in  New  Zealand  and 
Australia ;  they  eat  nuts,  berries,  and  bulbous 
roots;  in  the  morning  and  evening  they  are 
very  noisy.  The  southern  brown  cockatoo  (-^T. 
au9(rali$,  Shaw)  has  the  forehead  and  crown 
grayish  white,  slightly  tinged  with  green ;  the 
ear  coverts  yellowish ;  the  sides  of  the  neck, 
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breast,  and  abdomen,  doll  red,  the  feathers 
margined  with  >grccn;  the  back  and  wings 
brownish  oil-green;  the  rump  and  vent  deep 
red ;  the  tail  brownish  green. 

COCKATRICE,  another  name  for  the  basi- 
lisk, a  fabulous,  serpent-like  animal,  which  was 
believed  to  be  produced  from  a  hen's  e^g.  Tlie 
superstition  prevailed  aiuong  the  ancients  and 
during  the  middle  ages.     (See  Basilisk.) 

COCKBURN,  Sir  Alexandeij  James  Ed- 
iiuxD,  a  British  judge,  born  about  1808,  was 
graduated  at  Cambridge  in  1821)  as  LL.B.,  be- 
came a  quecn^s  counsel  in  1841,  took  his  seat  in 
the  liousc  of  commons  in  1847  as  radical  mem- 
ber for  Southami)ton,  made  an  eU»<|ucnt  speech 
in  defence  of  Lord  Palmcrston's  foreign  i)ol  icy  in 
1850  on  occasion  of  the  debate  relating  to  the 
blockade  of  Athens;  was  soon  afterward  ap- 
pointed solicitor-general,  and  in  March,  1851, 
attorney -general.  His  best  forensic  efforts  were 
in  the  IIopwiK)d  case  at  Liver|K>ol,  and  in  the 
famous  Palmer  trial.  At  the  end  of  1856,  on 
the  death  of  Sir  John  Jervis,  he  was  appointed 
chief  justice  of  the  court  of  common  pleas. 

COCKBURN,  CAxnARiXE,  an  English  author- 
ess, born  in  London,  Aug.  IG,  1C79,  died  May  11, 
1749.  She  was  the  daughter  of  Capt.  David 
Trotter,  was  converted  from  the  Pn>tcstant  to 
the  Roman  Catholic  faith,  and  then  reconverted. 
In  1708  she  married  Mr.  Cockburn,  a  noujuring 
clergyman,  who  afterward  took  the  oaths,  and  ob- 
tained the  living  of  Long  llorseley,  Cumberland. 
Mrs.  Cockburn  wrote  "A  Defence  of  Locke's  Es- 
say on*  the  Human  Understanding,^'  and  various 
other  metaphysical  essays,  tragetlies,  comedies, 
and  poetry,  ller  works  were  publislied  by  Dr. 
Birch  in  2  vols.,  1751. 

COCK BURX,  Sib  George,  an  English  admi- 
ral, born  in  1772,  died  in  Aug.  1853.  lie  served 
on  the  East  India,  home,  and  Mediterranean  sta- 
tions. He  received  the  thanks  of  the  house  of 
commons  for  his  operations  against  Martinique, 
by  which  that  island  came  into  tlio  possession 
of  Great  Britain,  He  took  a  conspicuous  part 
in  the  hostilities  against  the  United  States,  par- 
ticularly at  the  burning  of  the  capitol  at  Wash- 
ington in  1814,  and  in  laying  waste  the  banks  of 
the  Potomac.  Upon  the  close  of  the  war  he  was 
employed  to  convey  Napoleon  to  St.  Helena. 
After  his  return  to  England,  he  served  repeat- 
edly as  member  of  the  house  of  commons  and 
as  lord  of  the  admiraltv. 

COCKBURN,  Henry  DrxDA8,lord,  a  Scotch 
jurist,  horn  near  Edinburgh,  Oct.  26, 1779,  died 
April  20,  1854.  In  1800  he  entered  the  fac- 
ulty of  advocates,  and  attached  himself  to  the 
whiiT  party,  although  his  family  connections  be- 
longed to  the  tories.  Ilis  politics  interfered 
with  success  in  his  i>rofession,  but  in  course  of 
time  ho  rose  to  eminence  as  an  advocate.  Ho 
brought  himsc'lf  into  notice  in  1818  by  gratui- 
tously defending  several  persons  charged  with 
treason.  In  1828  he  defended  Helen  McDougal, 
charged  as  an  accomplice  with  Burke  in  the 
••Westport  nmrders,"  and  obtainetl  her  ac- 
quittal.  Under  the  administration  of  Earl  Grey, 


Jeffrey  became  attomej-geiieraL  utd  Cockbcn 
Bolicitor-gencral  for  ScotLuid.  In  18M  U  wm 
raised  to  the  bench  as  one  of  the  lords  <i  «. 
sions,  when  he  took  the  title  of  Lord  Cockbcrs. 
Three  years  afterward  ho  was  appoint ed  a  krf 
commissioner  of  justiciary.  'Withon:  U\r.g  i 
great  judge,  he  possessed  a  sound  jndgnirc:  ^-d 
a  clear  head,  and  Lis  decisions  were  &«:lil<i?n  rv- 
versed  on  apiieal.  He  was  an  early  coatrlbotor 
to  the  "Edinburgh  Review,** an  article  inwhid 
from  Ilis  i>en  went  far  to  prodnce  a  rcfi-na  ii 
the  method  of  selecting  juries.  His  litrrvr 
fame  rests  on  a  genial  life  of  his  fri^-nd  Lorl 
Jeffrey,  published  in  1852,  and  the  *'Mt:uoridi 
of  his  Time,*^  a  volume  full  of  anecdote  aS'iitf 
gra])hic  sketches  of  society.  He  was  aa  txts^ 
lent  conversationist. 

COCKCHAFER  (nulolontha  nJgarU.  r«b.). 
a  European  insect,  belonging  to  the  lamtrllieun 
family  of  the  order  eoIiopUra  or  beetles.    Tht 
genus  melohntka  was  cstabli^ed  by  FaLhcro^ 
who  first  separated  it  from  Bcarab^iu.    Hm 
body  of  the  melolonthians  is  oblong  ovi!.  coo- 
vex,  and  usually  of  a  brownish  culor:  t^*ei> 
tenno)  are  0  or  10  Jointed,  5  to  7  of  which  «• 
flattened  into  leaf-like  piece^  which  opes  Sa 
the  leaves  of  a  book;  the  jaws  are  Loray  mi 
powerful  for  cutting  and  grinding  the  leaves  ai 
roots  of  plants ;  the  thorax  is  nearly  stfioare:  tkf 
wing  cases  leave  uncovered  the  huidef  extras 
ity  of  the  body;  the  legs  are  long,  the  te 
pair  being  armed  externally  with  3  or  3  teccki 
which  enables  them  readily  to  penetrate  tk 
ground ;  the  claws  of  all  arc  niHcbed,  vLkk 
gives  them  a  firm  hold  of  the  leaver.  Tlie  labia 
and  transformations  of  this  .species  are  vd 
known,  and  will  serve  as  a  type  for  all  the  «^ 
hlonthidcfj  which  are  all  more  or  loss  bcrtV 
to  vegetation,  as  they  feed  on  plants  fnn  tkdr 
birth  to  their  death.*  Their  doratitm  in  theps^ 
feet  btate  is  very  shorty  each  individual  Lra^ 
about  a  week,  and  the  8|>ccie9  wholly  diMrpw- 
ing  in  the  course  of  a  mont  h.    After' the  ptinf 
of  the  sexes,  the  males  perish,  and  the  femilei^ 
a  hole  in  the  eartli  6  inches  deep,  by  laeiaia 
their  fore  feet,  in  which  the  eggs  are  depoatt^ 
to  the  number  of  100  to  ZOO:  after  this thif 
return  to  the  surface,  and  soon  die.  In  S  wtb 
little  whitish  grubs  are  hatched  from  tbM 
eggs,  with  0  legs  near  tho  head,  asd  ftrof 
jaws,  which  attach  themselves  to  the  teato 
roots,  and  commit  often  tho  most  deplenUi 
ravages ;  for  3  or  4  summers  the  lame  lire  atf 
the  surface,  sinking  below  the  reach  of  frorttf 
winter  approaches,  and  remaining  torpd  d 
spring,  when  they  change  their  skin,  and  iKtfi 
to   the   surface  for  fwMl.    "When  they  hf<* 
reached  their  full  growth,  they  cease  eatiB^  9i 
bury  themselves  about  2  feet  deep,  each  c^ 
structing  a  kind  of  lodge,  smootnlr  lined  If 
some  glutinous  silky  sub^ice  thrown  fhNc^ 
mouth ;  in  this  it  is  changed  into  a  ppfj*' 
nymph,  casting  off  its  skin,  diaplayiDg  tkroip 
the  new  envelope  tlie  parts  o!^  the  peiM  ^ 
sect.    In  tho  month  of  Fobmaiy  the  corMi^ 
pierces  this  envelope,  and  3  months  tfttf**" 
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es  its  appearance  during  the  night  in  its 
[  form.  The  ravages  committed  by  these 
B  are  often  as  extensive  as  those  of  the 
•t  tribe.  According  to  Kirby  and  Spence, 
'  destroy  whole  acres  of  grass  by  dovour- 

the  roots,  undermine  tlio  richest  mea- 
a,  and  eat  the  roots  of  wheat  and  other 
OS,  and  those  of  young  trees ;  in  England, 
ind,  and  France,  whole  crops  have  been  re- 
edly  destroyed  by  them.  They  are  equally 
ructive  in  their  perfect  state.  During  the 
ith  of  May  they  come  forth  from  the  ground, 
ooe  they  have  been  called  May  bugs  and 

beetles.  They  are  sometimes  call^  also 
bags.  They  pass  the  greater  part  of  the  day 
,  quiet  state,  attached  to  the  branches  and 
es  of  trees ;  as  evening  approaches,  they 
ime  active,  buzzing  about  from  tree  to  tree 

rch  of  food,  and  for  the  purpose  of  pair- 

Their  dight  is  dull,  heavy,  and  irregular ; 

'  Ikll  against  objects  in  their  way  with  a 

d  which  often  brings  them  to  the  ground ; 

continue  their  flight  till  about  midnight ; 
'  frequently  fly  in  at  the  window,  being  at- 
ted  and  bewildered  by  the  light  of  a  lamp. 
lie  "  Philosophical  Transactions'*  for  1697,  it 
ftiad  that  a  few  years  before  they  were  so  nu- 
I       in  Galway,  Ireland,  that  they  filled  the 

0  and  trees,  clinging  to  each  other  like 
of  bees,  and  when  flying  darkening  the 

umn  a  cloud ;  in  a  short  time  all  the  foliage 
miles  around  was  consumed,  and  the  trees  in 
ner  were  as  bare  as  in  winter.  Mouflet, 
History  of  Insects,"  says  that  in  1574 
luaay  cockchafers  were  driven  into  the  river 
r«ni,  that  the  wheels  of  the  mills  were  stop- 
L  To  check  these  ravages  many  means  have 
fin  employed.     Smoking  the  ti-ees  with  the 

1  of  sulphur  and  resin,  stuiKjfying  the  in- 
cu^  which  can  then  be  shaken  from  the 
inches,  placed  in  heaps,  and  burned;  employ- 
K  children  to  follow  the  plough,  and  pick  up 
"•white  grubs  as  they  are  turned  up ;  planting 

)  and  strawberry  plants,  of  which  they  are 
Hj  lond,  in  orchards,  and  thus  saving  the  more 
tloible  trees ;  spreading  soot,  ashes,  and  lime 

d  the  foot  of  young  trees — these  and 
»  dIuus,  of  course,  can  only  be  successful 
*  •      11  scale,  and  would  be  of  no  avail  in  an 

uid  extended  country.  Nature  has  pro- 
««w  better  means  to  destroy  these  insects  in 
M  numerous  animals  and  birds  which  feed 

Uiem,  AVeasols,  badgers,  martens,  rats, 
'«ts,  bats,  owls,  crows,  jays,  domestic  poul- 
T.  night  hawks,  &c.,  destroy  great  numbers  of 
0-— In  America  tliero  are  several  melolon- 
w,  whose  ravages  are  nearly  as  great  as 
•"*  of  the  Euro[>ean  cockchafer.  The  most 
*Onon  is  the  May  beetle  (phi/llophaga  quer- 
*«j  Knoch.).  This  is  of  a  chestnut-brown 
*>«•)  sinootlj,  and  finely  covered  with  little  im- 
*»6ed  dots ;  each  wing  case  has  2  or  3  slightly 
i^ated  longitudinal  lines ;  the  breast  is  clothed 
ith  a  yellowish  down ;  its  length  is  about  f^  of 
Uich.  The  perfect  msect  feeds  on  the  leaves 
trees,  particularly  on  those  of  the  cherry. 


It  flies  at  night  in  May  and  June,  and  often  en- 
ters hooses,  attracted  by  the  light  The  grub 
19  a  white  worm  with  a  brownish  head,  and 
wh^n  fully  grown  is  nearly  as  thick  as  the  little 
finger ;  it  devours  tlie  roots  of  grass  and  other 
plants,  in  some  cases  completely  undermining 
the  turf;  it  is,  in  turn,  greedily  eaten  by  crows 
and  domestic  fowls ;  the  much  abused  skunk  is 
very  fond  of  the  full-grown  insects.  The  best 
way  to  get  rid  of  them  is  to  shake  the  trees  in 
the  morning,  when  they  do  not  attempt  to  fly, 
and  collect  them  on  cloths  spread  below ;  they 
should  then  be  thrown  into  boiling  water  to  kill 
them,  when  they  may  be  siven  as  food  to  swine. 
This  insect  is  also  called  dor  bu^.  There  are 
several  other  species  of  melolonthians  in  Amer- 
ica, varying  in  size  from  ^  to  ^^  of  an  inch,  all 
nocturnal  in  their  habits,  which  are  more  or  less 
ii\juriou8  to  gardens,  nurseries,  and  orchards; 
they  also  devour  the  leaves  of  many  forest  trees. 

COCKE,  an  E.  co.  of  Tennessee ;  area  esti- 
mated at  270  sq.  m. ;  pon.  in  1850,  8,800,  of 
whom  719  were  slaves.  It  borders  on  N.  Car- 
olina, and  is  traversed  by  French  Broad  aud  Big 
Pigeon  rivers.  The  snrfkce  is  mountainous  and 
well  wooded.  Iron  or  Smoky  mountain,  on  the 
S.  E.  border,  is  the  principal  range.  The  pro- 
ductions in  1850  were  544,516  bushels  of  com, 
129,889  of  oats,  and  81,875  lbs.  of  butter.  There 
were  22  churches,  and  1,294  pupils  in  the  publio 
schools.     Capital,  Newport. 

COCKE,  William  8.,  an  American  naval  offi- 
cer, bom  in  Virginia,  died  March  7, 1823,  entered 
the  navy  as  a  midshipman  in  Jan.  1809,  and  was 
made  lieutenant,  July,  1813.  In  1823  he  com- 
manded the  schooner  Fox,  one  of  a  squadron  of 
light  vessels  employed  on  the  West  India  sta- 
tion under  Commodore  David  Porter,  for  the 
suppression  of  piracy.  On  March  7  of  that 
year  the  Fox,  while  attempting  to  enter  the 
hai'bor  of  San  Juan,  Porto  Rico,  was  fired  upon 
from  the  castle,  and  Lt..  Cocke  was  killed  by  a 
round  shot  A  correspondence  npon  the  sub- 
ject ensued  between  Commodore  Porter  and 
the  governor-general  of  the  island,  Don  Miguel 
de  la  Torre,  who  expressed  the  deepest  regret 
upon  the  occasion,  alle^ng  that  in  consequence 
of  an  expedition  against  tlie  island,  which 
had  been  organized  the  year  previous  in  the 
United  States  by  Gen.  Ducoudray  Holstein, 
and  reports  that  others  were  to  follow  it,  orders 
had  been  given  to  prevent  the  entrance  of  armed 
vessels  into  their  ports  unless  certain  formalities 
were  first  complied  with,  which  were  neglected 
by  the  commander  of  the  Fox ;  and  that  shots 
were  fired  to  warn  her  ofif  before  she  was  actu- 
ally fired  into.  The  remains  of  Lt.  Cocke  were 
interred  at  San  Juan  with  the  honors  of  war. 

COCKER,  Edwabo,  an  English  arithmetician 
of  the  17th  century.  He  was  long  esteemed 
the  author  of  the  celebrated  arithmetical  work 
that  ia  called  by  his  name,  but  recently  an  at- 
tempt has  been  made  to  transfer  its  authorship 
to  another.  Cocker  was  an  engraver  as  well  as 
a  teacher  of  writing  and  arithmetic.  lie  is  said 
to  have  published  14  books  of  exercises  in  pen* 
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nians^liip,  some  of  wliich  were  enprftved  on  silver 
plate?!.  Ifc  excelled  ns  a cnlligniplier,  nnd  Evelyn 
asserts  tliat  his  ntvlc  rivalled  tliiit  of  the  Italians. 

COCKEREL!.,'  Ciiarlm  Kobkrt,  an  Englirfi 
architect,  born  in  Ixmdon,  April  27,  178^.  In 
early  life  ho  undertook  extensive  excavations  in 
Greece  and  other  classic  countries,  and  many  of 
the  relics  obtained  by  him  are  now  in  the  Brit- 
ish nnisenni  and  in  Munich.  Mr.  CtX'kerell  is 
Btundinj;  architect  of  the  bank  of  England,  and 
has  during  the  last  22  years  superintended  all  the 
additions  and  improvements  in  tlic  hank  build- 
ing. Among  his  principal  works  are  the  Han- 
over chn]>el  in  London  and  the  new  public 
library  at  Cambridge. 

COCKERILU  John,  an  English  engineer, 
boni  in  Ijinca^ihirc,  Aug.  3,  17U0,  died  in  War- 
saw in  1840.  lie  was  the  youngest  son  of  an 
English  machinist  who  had  beeu  em])loyed  in 
lielgium.  John,  with  his  brother  James,  also 
went  to  that  country  at  an  curly  oge.  After 
fiomo  preliminary  experience,  the  former,  in 
1810,  established  a  machine  shop  at  Serainjr, 
which,  by  dint  of  persevering  industry  extend- 
ing over  many  years,  Ijo  augmented  until  it  be- 
came one  of  the  largest  in  Europe.  He  himself 
superintended  its  minutest  details,  beside  giving 
personal  inspection  to  numerous  works  which 
ho  was  employeil  to  construct  abroad.  In  the 
height  of  his  prosperity  2,000  workmen  were 
employed  at  the  Sc-raing  works,  receiving  70,- 
000  francs  in  weekly  wages,  the  total  receipts 
of  the  establishment  being  15,000,000  fr.  annu- 
ally. Iron  went  into  the  works  in  the  form  of 
ore  and  came  out  as  machincr}-.  Tliis  innnenso 
establishment  belonge<l  i  to  the  king  of  Holland, 
and  i  to  Ctxikerill ;  but  at  tho  revolution  of 
I'^SO  tho  latter  bought  the  king's  share  and 
remained  sole  i)roprietor.  Prosperity  continued 
to  flow  to  him  till  1839,  when  various  causes, 
among  them  the  stoppage  of  tho  Belgian  bank, 
obliged  him  tosusj)eml,  with  liabilities  of  26,- 
000,000  fr.  against  16,000,000  of  assets.  In  tho 
hope  of  retrieving  his  fortune  he  went  to  Rus- 
sia, but  died  on  his  roturgr  at  Warsaw. 

COCKLE,  tho  connnon  name  in  England  of 
tho  bivalve  shells  of  the  genus  enrdlum^  a  genus 
of  universal  distribution,  of  which  about  200 
living  species  are  known,  besi<le  alwmt  270  fos- 
sil species  belonging  to  the  upper  Silurian  form- 
ation. Tho  bheil  is  of  ventricoso  fonn  with 
])rominent  umbonc'i.  The  animal  is  furnished 
with  a  powerful  foot  adapted  for  burrowing  in 
tho  sand ;  and  by  first  bending  and  then  sudden- 
ly straightening  it  ho  can  also  uso  it  to  throw 
liimself  a  considerable  distance.  C,  edulc  lives 
in  the  brackish  water  of  tho  Tliames  as  liigh  as 
Ciravcsend,  an<l  is  found  in  tho  Baltic,  Black 
sea,  and  Caspian.  On  the  coast  of  Devon  a 
large  ]»rickly  species  (C.  acuUatum)  is  eaten 
for  f(K)d. 

COCKNEY  rpn)bably  from  I-at.  coquina^  a 
kitchen,  and  related  to  tho  Fr.  eocmjne  and 
It.  ntccitgna^  an  imaginary  country  of  luxurious 
idleness),  a  nickname  applied  to  a  certain  cla.«s 
of  Londoners.    It  has  been  interpreted  to  mean 


a  person  so  delicately  nnrtnred  as  lobe  i^orut 
and  incapable  of  labor,  hardship,  or  any  r:>Jc. 
ness ;  and  some  one  has  accounted  for  its  oricc 
from  the  anecdote  of  a  jonng  Londoner,  who, 
on  a  rare  visit  to  the  coontrr,  struck  with  sJ- 
iniratifm  at  tlic  crowing  of  a  rock,  exclaloed 
*'  How  that  cock  neighs  I^  The  name  otc-ss  ie 
verses  as  ancient  as  tho  reign  of  Hcnrr  U. 
When,  during  and  prifv  to  the  reign  of  tf^rr 
VIII.,  the  sages  of  the  Middle  Temple  vesv  v*. 
customed  to  disport  them<ielTe9  on  Chijden:^ 
day,  it  was  ordamod  that  the  king  of  the  ^ck- 
neys,  with  his  marslial,  bntler,  constable,  tai 
other  ofticera,  should  bo  entertained  wiib  d» 
service,  in  *^  honest  manner  and  pxMl  orie." 
The  modem  cockney  mispronnnciation  ci>c»:4f 
in  tho  abuse  of  the  consonant  r  ^»pecde4  to 
words  ending  in  a  rowel,  as  Apollar.  sr-far.  kr. 
for  Apollo,  sofa,  law.  The  cuckney  Kb^c!  of 
literaturo  is  an  appellation  nnder  which  iLt:  v.:* 
of ''  Blackwood's  Magazine,^  in  iti  earlier  sss- 
bers,  assailed  Leigh  llnnt,  Uazlitt,  Ke&tft.  i&i 
some  other  yonng  authors. 

COCKROACH  {hlatta,  Linn.),  an  inwt  be- 
longing to  the  order  of  crthoptera^  and  tn  Um 
group  of  runners  or  evrmria^  having  ctnifi: 
wings,  and  all  tho  legs  adapted  fur  rapid  moci^ 
Tlio  genus  hiatta  has  5  articnhitions  to  the  u^ 
si ;  tho  wings  arc  folded  lengthwise :  the  nf 
covers  aro  oval,  horizontal  on  the  top  of  sbt 
back,  and  overlapping  on  their  inner  edst*:  tbt 
body  is  oval  and  flattened ;  the  antvcss  n 
long  and  thrcad-Ukc ;  the  legs  have  snull  ff-bn. 
Cockroaches  are  general  feeders,  eatir  j  i;& 
criminately  both  aninud  and  regetnMe  id- 
stances.    They  undergo  only  a  pania!  mea- 
mori>hosis,  their  changes  cimteisting  m  tb«ift- 
creaso  and  development  of  tho  winpt  and  their 
covers,  which  exist  as  mere  mdimetitf  iz  tSf 
nymph  state ;  in  other  respects  the  nymj-li  nd 
larva  are  like  tho  perfect  insect  waJkiii^  sai 
feeding  in  tho  same  manner.     They  sn?  nor- 
turnal  insect*,  and  live  both  in  the  w«^ 
in  houses.    They  mn  with  consderablc  fi 
ness.    There  are' several  species:  thoM 
nous  to  this  country  arc  found  exc 
wo<k1s,  nnder  stones  and  leaves;  while  uj« 
mon  species,  originally  from  A^ia,  infe<s  d^ 
ing  houses,  preferring  warm  and  dark 
ovens,  and  hearths,  whence  they  vsnt 
in  search  of  food.     The  oriental   ctxmiv 
(hiatta  orirntalU,  Linn.)  is  spread  extc 
over  Europe  and  America,  esmciiJlj  m 
maritime  towns,  being  importea  from       «^ 
vant  in  ships*  cargoes.    In  many  booses 
a.perfect  pest,  devouring  all  kindi  ol        ■ 
vegetable  articles  of  food,  and  even  uc      '■■ 
clothing,  leather,  cotton,  and  wool;  od 
proach  of  a  light  they  escape  with  co 
rapidity  into  their  holes,    utables  wmci 
cannot  devour  are  often  rendeivd  « 
by  tho  disagreeable  smell  comnranicata 
by  tho  excrements.    In  old  botues  t      > 
in  great  numbers,  and  the  onlr  way  w 
of  them  is  by  poison.    A  nix        ^  : 
Indian  meal,  and  moliiiwi^  fta  ■ 
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Elaoed  at  night  near  their  haunts,  will  be  eager- 
/  eaten,  and  will  soon  exterminate  them.  An- 
other more  dangerous  preparation  is  a  mixture 
of  a  teaspoonfiu  of  powdered  arsenic  with  a 
tablespoonfal  of  mashed  potato,  which  may  be 
emmbled  about  the  hearth  at  bedtime;  this 
requires  great  caution  in  its  use.  Phosphorus 
mixed  in  a  paste  will  also  kill  thera.  The  fe- 
males lay  1  or  2  oval  capsular  bodies  about  as 
thick  as  ^  their  body,  each  contaiuing  16  eggs. 
The  cockroach  is  terrestrial  in  all  its  states,  and 
equally  omnivorous  and  voracious  in  all. 

CK)CLES,  HoRATius,  a  hero  of  the  old  Koman 
]aj8|  who  defended  the  Sublician  bridge,  in  con- 
JoQction  with  Spurius  Lartius  and  Titus  Her- 
miains,  against  the  whole  Etruscan  army  under 
Porsena,  while  the  retreating  Romans  broke 
down  the  bridge  behind  them.  When  the  work 
of  destruction  was  nearly  accomplished,  Ilora- 
tiod  sent  back  his  two  comrades,  and  as  soon  as 
the  bridge  was  altogether  destroyed,  he  him- 
self plunged  into  the  Tiber  and  swam  across  to 
the  city  in  safety,  amid  showers  of  arrows  from 
the  enemy.  Home  raised  a  statue  to  his  honor 
in  the  comitium,  and  granted  him  as  much  land 
as  he  could  plough  around  in  one  day. 

COCOA,  a  preparation  of  the  seeds  of  the 
tree  called  by  Linnaeus  theohroma  cacao.  Sev- 
eral varieties  of  the  tree  are  since  described, 
which  produce  beans,  or  seeds,  varying  some- 
what in  their  sizes  and  properties.  Ttieir  use 
is  for  the  manufacture  of  chocolate.  The  arti- 
de  was  unknown  in  Europe  till  it  was  intro- 
dooed  from  Mexico  in  1520  by  the  Spaniards; 
with  thera  its  preparation  was  long  afterward 
kept  secret  The  tree  abounds  in  the  countries 
of  Central  and  South  America,  and  in  the  "West 
India  islands,  sometimes  forming  whole  forests. 
It  is  cnltivated  in  the  Mauritius  and  the  French 
iftland  of  Bourbon.  It  is  an  evergreen,  pro- 
ducing fruit  and  flowers  throughout  the  year, 
grows  to  the  height  of  from  12  to  20  feet,  and 
bears  a  fruit  resembling  a  short-,  thick  cucum- 
ber«5  or  6  inches  long  and  3^  in  diameter,  which 
contains  20  to  30  beans.  These  are  arranged  in 
a  pulp  of  a  rose  color,  in  5  rows.  Their  size  is 
eommonly  about  that  of  a  sweet  almond,  but 
thicker.  In  this  respect,  however,  there  is  a 
{(reat  difference  in  the  trees  of  different  coun- 
tries. In  Central  AmericA  the  fruit  is  much 
larger,  and  contains  from  40  to  50  seeds;  in  the 
West  India  islands,  and  in  Berbice  and  Deme- 
nun,  it  is  so  small  as  to  contain  only  from  6  to 
15  seeds.  The  pulp  which  encloses  the  beans 
is  A  sweet  substance,  something  like  that  of 
the  watermelon,  and  is  used  for  food.  The 
fruit  matures  for  gathering  in  June  and  De- 
cember. The  most  highly  esteemed  varieties 
are  obtained  from  Central  America.  The  beans 
when  separated  from  the  pulp  and  dried  in 
the  sun  are  ready  for  the  market ;  but  in  some 
ooontries  they  are  placed  in  large  tubs  and  cov- 
ered for  the  purpose  of  undergoing  a  slight 
fermentation,  by  which  they  lose  some  moisture 
and  a  portion  of  their  bitter  and  acrid  qualities. 
While  fermenting,  they  are  regularly  stirred  ev- 


ery morning.  The  fame  object  is  attained  in 
Mexico  and  elsewhere  by  burying  the  beans  in 
pits  in  the  earth.  They  are  finally  sun-dried,  and 
are  then  ready  for  sale.  They  are  prepared  for 
use  by  roasting  in  the  same  way  as  coffee  is 
roasted.  When  the  aroma  is,  well  developed, 
the  beans  are  turned  out  into  shallow  wooden 
vessels  and  stirred  till  cool.  Those  which  have 
been  fermented  now  lose  the  shells  readily,  and 
split  open  into  several  lobes  like  split  beans. 
The  shells,  amounting  to  about  12  per  cent,  of 
the  whole  weight,  are  separated  by  winnow- 
ing, and  form  an  inferior  quality  of  cocoa  known 
as  shells.  The  split  seeos  thus  prepared  may 
be  used  for  food  by  long  boiling;  but  for 
making  chocolate  they  are  to  be  ground  and 
mixed  with  other  substances,  as  described  in 
the  article  Chooolatk.  Their  average  com- 
position, according  to  Johnston,  is  nearly  as  fol- 
lows :  water,  5  per  cent. ;  starch,  gum,  &c.,  22 ; 
gluten,  &c.,  20 ;  oil  (cocoa  butter),  51 ;  theobro- 
mine, 2.  The  tlieobromine  is  a  white,  crystal- 
lizablo  substance,  similar  to  the  theine  in  tea, 
but  contains  more  nitrogen.  The  other  con- 
stituents, as  starch,  gum,  gluten,  and  tlie  large 
proportion  of  fat,  give  to  cocoa  the  variety  of 
nutritive  qualities  contained  in  milk,  and,  like 
this,  it  contains  every  ingredient  necessary  to 
the  growth  and  sustenance  of  the  body.  (Dr. 
HasMill's  "Adulterations  Detected,''  pp.  167, 
158.)  A  volatile  aromatic  oil  and  a  bitter  and 
an  astringent  principle  are  present,  which  affect 
the  taste  and  quahties  of  the  cocoa,  though  they 
are  not  detected  in  the  analyses.  The  former  is 
developed  in  the  roasting,  and  is  the  cause  of 
the  aroma  which  is  then  exhaled.  The  fatty 
oil,  called  butter  of  cocoa,  resembles  tallow  in 
whiteness  and  consistence;  it  melts  at  122*^  F., 
and  in  this  condition  may  be  separated  by  ex- 
pressing it  from  the  otlier  ingredients.  It  has 
a  mild  and  agreeable  flavor,  and  is  not  apt  to 
turn  rancid.  The  physiological  actions  of  the 
principle  called  theobromine,  and  of  the  aro- 
matic oil,  are  probably  similar  to  those  of  the 
corresponding  constituents  of  tea  and  coffee. 
The  volatile  oil  gently  excites  the  nervous  and 
vascular  systems,  and,  like  the  caffeine  of  tea 
and  coffee,  retards  the  waste  of  the  tissues,  thus 
allaying  hunger.  Neither  tea  nor  coffee  pos- 
sesses the  nutritive  oily  matter  of  cocoa,  and  of 
the  gluten  which  is  contained  so  largely  in  tea 
a  considerable  portion  remains  in  the  leaves 
when  the  infusion  is  prepared.  The  shells  con- 
tain but  little  theobromine  and  fat,  a  small  por- 
tion of  mucilage,  no  starch,  but  much  vegetable 
tissue  or  lignin.  Their  infusion  in  boiling  water 
is  much  used  as  a  substitute  for  tea  and  coffee. 
Its  taste  is  somewhat  like  that  of  chocolate,  but 
weaker.  The  irregular-shaped,  angular  pieces 
into  which  the  seeds  separate  by  pressure  after 
the  shell  is  removed,  are  called  nibs;  they  are  the 
purest  form  in  which  cocoa  can  be  purchased, 
being  the  kernel  deprived  of  its  husK  and  un- 
adulterated. Their  structure,  exposed  by  the 
microscope,  is  seen  to  be  that  of  minute  rounded 
cells,  which  are  filled  with  starch  corpuscles 
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and  fatty  matter.  The  frngments  of  tlic  colls  and 
the  fltarch  corpuscles  may  still  be  detected  in 
the  finely  ground  powder  of  the  cocoa  prepared 
for  chocolate;  and  in  this  way  the  presence  of 
undue  proportions  of  the  shells  is  exi>osi;d,  as 
also  of  the  numerous  other  matters  iL««ed  as  adul- 
lerftnts*.  Coc(»a  should  properly  be  the  y>ure 
paste  prej)arcd  by  grinding  the  nibs  between 
heated  stones,  and  rolling  into  a  flaky  mass  the 
oily  j>ro<luct  which  flows  out.  This,  when 
moulded  and  cooled,  is  called  flake  or  rock 
cocoa ;  but  the  name  of  cocoa  is  often  ap])lied 
to  compositions  of  the  pure  article  with  other 
substances,  which  properly  come  under  the  des- 
ignation of  chocolate.  The  oil  of  the  cocoa  is 
extracted  for  certain  cosmetic  unguents  and 
api)lication3  for  the  hair. — The  im[>orts  of  co- 
coa into  the  United  States  in  the  year  ending 
Juno  no,  1857,  were  2,044,63T  lbs.,  valued  at 
$187,016. 

COOOANUT  TREE  (cocos  nucifcra,  Linn.), 
bel»)nsin;;  to  the  natural  order  of  i)alms^  is  a 
native  of  most  places  in  the  tropics,  especially 
of  islands  and  maritime  sandbanks,  and  is  often 
exclusively  cultivated  on  extensive  tracts  of 
sandy  soil,  as  on  the  coasts  of  Brazil  and  Cey- 
lon, and  throughout  the  East  Indies.  It  lias  a 
straight^  branchless  trunk,  from  60  to  80  feet 
in  height,  crowned  at  the  top  with  immense 
feather-like  leaves  from  12  to  15  feet  long. 
The  flowers  cluster  around  the  top  of  the  trunk, 
enclosed  in  a  sheath,  and  are  succewled  by  nuts, 
10  or  12  of  which  are  usunlly  bunched  together. 
The  tree  begins  to  bear  fruit  in  its  6th  or  7th 
year,  blossoms  about  once  in  6  weeks  during 
tlie  rainy  seasons,  and  produ(»e3  annually  8  to 
12  bunches,  or  about  100  nuts.  Few  trees  are 
so  variously  useful.  The  leave:?  are  employed 
for  thatching  liouses,  and  resist  for  several  years 
the  aoticm  of  the  wind  and  rain ;  from  their 
finest  fibres  a  beautiful  matting  is  made,  which 
is  an  article  of  considerable  commerce  in  the 
East  Indie**;  their  coarser  fibres  furnish  bn>oms 
and  baskets;  their  ashes  yield  potash;  their 
midribs  are  made  into  oai*s ;  and  the  thinner 
portions  are  also  used  as  material  for  writing. 
On  the  top  of  the  tree  a  cabbage-like  shoot  pro- 
jects, which,  though  of  delicious  taste,  is  seldom 
eaten  by  the  natives,  because  its  removal  ex- 
poses the  i>ith  and  causes  the  death  of  the  tree. 
The  trunk  abounds  in  sap,  which  is  best  taken 
by  ineisicm  into  the  flower-buds  at  the  top.  At 
first  ditTering  little  from  water  in  color  or  c<m- 
sistence,  it  is  esteemed  an  agreeable  .and  cooling 
drink,  and  is  sold  in  the  bazaars  under  the  name 
of  to«ldy;  it  ferments  after  a  few  hours,  ac- 
quiring a  shaq)  taste  and  intoxicating  quality,  in 
w^hich  state  it  is  known  as  palm  wine;  and  by 
distillatii>n  fr«>m  this  the  pernicious  and  strong 
ardent  spirit  known  to  Euroi>ean3  as  arrack  is 
obtained.  A  poor  quality  of  sugar  is  also  pre- 
pared from  it,  whieh  boiled  with  quicklime 
makes  an  excellent  cement.  This  sap  is  daily 
collected  by  jK'rsons  climbing  to  the  top  of  the 
trees.  The  n»it  is  enclosed  within  a  husk,  and 
at  first  contains  from  1  to  2  pints  of  an  agree- 


ably flavorod  liqnnr,  which  p^duallr  t!ir't- 
ishes,  bcin^  absorlied  in  the  white  {rfilpr  c-.u 
stance  which  lines  the  Interior  of  the%Ver 
This  inner  substance  acquirer  the  liarlte-*  <>f 
an  almond,  is  an  ordinary  article  of  diet  uorir; 
the  natives,  and  is  wholes* ime  food  cnle-**  l«fC 
too  long  before  eating.  The  oil  extracted  fnA 
it  is  valued  hardly  less  than  the  nil  t4  ^tm; 
almonds.  Fn)m  the  shell  itself  drinking  rz** 
are  made,  and  the  external  fibrons  lios'k  i«  'X* 
principal  material  of  Indian  ccrdage,  u  tb*  n^ 
more  durable  than  any  other  Tcgetalle  £:«l 
and  IS  exporteil  in  large  qn.intities  from  Ie£i 
and  Ceylon  to  England.  When  the  cori^igc 
has  attained  al)ont  half  ita  size,  it  contain*  \ 
cream-like  substance,  which  in  t)ie  We<4  laJia 
is  eaten  with  a  spoon,  sugar  and  oranpe  Uo^ 
soms  being  added  to  it,  and  is  esteenxd  a 
delicacy.  The  3  scars  on  the  ba«o  of  thv  fL«C 
indicate  the  places  through  which  the  S  p*:nai- 
nating  embryos  would  pass.  Two  of  tln^  be- 
ing constantly  abortive,  only  one  of  the  Si-an  ii 
soft  enough  to  allow  an  easy  passage. 

COCO-MARICOPAS,  a  tribe  of  semi^ir:- 
ized  Indians,  living  upon  tho  river  Gila.  NcW 
Mexico,  about  150  m.  al>OTe  its  month.    V.^ 
occupy  a  portion  of  tho  rich  alluvia]  rJVj 
found  there,  in  common  with  another  tribi 
known  as  the  Pimos,  which  holds  the  «int 
rank  in  civilization.    Tlie  valley  is  there  iSmi 
15  m.  in  length,  and  from  2  to  4  m.  in  viAl, 
nearly  the  whole  of  which  is  occupied  lytbt 
villages  and  cultivated  fields  of  tho«e  tvotribo. 
The  Pimos  occupy  the  eastern  i>r»rtion.    Then 
is  no  dividing  line  between  them,  nor  any  thiBf 
to  distinguish  tho  villages  of  one  frTO  llioierf 
the  other.    The  whole  of  this  plain  is  iat««elr 
ed  by  irrigating  canals  from  the  Gila,  by  whick 
they  are  enabled  to  rontnd  the  water.  9i 
thereby  raise  luxuriant  cmps.     The  vilUiw 
consist  of  groups  of  from  20  to  iM)  habiuridHk 
surrounded  by  gardens  and  cultivated  fcW^ 
the  latter  fenced  with  croi>ked  stakes  «^ 
tied  with  bnish.    Tlieir  houses  are  bnih  wiik 
stakes,  i>oles,  com  husks  and  st  raw.  The  9Uka 
which  are  inserted  in  tho  ground,  are  the  inn 
support  of  the  structure.     Amnnd  X\mt  i»  • 
circular  row  of  poles,  bent  over  and  nfliteJ  < 
the  top.    Smaller  poles  aro  now  horixi«iiI|r 
interlaced  with  the  upright  ones,  and  betvia 
them  straw,  corn  husks,  and  rashes  are  iai* 
woven,  so  as  to  shed  the  rain,  and  protect  ita 
from  the  intense  heat  of  the  sun;  sonie  ■• 
then  plastered  over  with  mud.    These  hiW> 
tions  are  from  6  to  7  feet  in  heigtit,  and  is  i- 
amoter  from  15  to  25  feet    There  is  nfciQri 
bower  or  shed  attached  to  each  wigvnii  flf* 
on  all  sides,  beneath  which  the  occvW^ilt 
generally  seen  engaged  in  their  hooseboU  Wj 
only  resorting  to  tlieir  better  protected  iibjjj 
in  co«d  or  rainy  weather.     Beside  the  d«* 
ing  jilaces.  each  family  is  provided  with  a  tf*^ 
house  or  granary, which  are  better  boils  tto*J 
former.    Tho  wheat  and  sheDed  «jM"**] 
are  put  into  large  vases  or  hasket^  ftvnS»* 
feet  high,  made  into  gracefial  fonns  t^m  i^ 
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Aten  straw.  The  vases  so  formed  coDtain 

0  to  15  boshcb  of  grain.  In  smaller  ones 
ma,  while  around  the  floor  are  pumpkins, 
ea,  and  other  vegetables.  On  the  top  of 
wigwams  and  granaries  may  often  be 
ilea  of  the  mesquit  bean  (algarohia  gJnn- 
)  in  the  pod,  which  are  there  placed  to 
•eparatory  to  being  ground  into  flour  for 

They  possess  horses,  mules,  and  hom- 

.     When  ploughing  is  resorted  to,  oxen 

•  used ;  but  they  prefer  to  use  their  hoes 

uing  up  the  light  soil.     With  this  simple 

nt  and  a  long- handled  spade,  they  are 
X  to  cultivnte  as  much  ground  as  they 
t.  The  men  generally  plant  and  gather 
»pe.  The  food  of  these  people  is  chiefly 
made  both  of  the  flour  of  wheat  and 
and  vegetables.  Little  meat  is  used. 
iey  sometimes  catch,  though  they  care 
^  them.  Their  grain  is  ground,  or  rather 
i,  on  metateg,  or  stones ;  it  is  a  work  of 
abor,  and  is  wholly  performed  by  the 
^  on  their  hands  and  knees.  The  duty 
women  is  also  to  take  care  of  the  chil- 
lake  baskets,  gather  mesquit  beans,  help 
nes  to  gather  the  crops,  and  to  spin  and 

Bat  that  which  elevates  these  abori- 
bove  most  other  tribes  is  their  knowl- 
^  the  art  of  spinning  and  weaving,  an  art 
to  the  semi-civilized  tribes  of  New 
t  before  the  arrival  of  the  Spaniards. 
of  a  superior  quality  is  raised  by  them, 
they  spin  and  weave  into  blankets  of 

1  textures  and  sizes,  a  heavy  cloth  used 
women  to  wrap  around  their  loins,  and 
cle  from  8  to  4  inches  wide,  used  as  a 
'or  the  head,  or  a  girdle  for  the  waist, 
iplements  used  for  spinning  and  weaving 
toe  most  primitive  character.  A  slender 
bout  2  feet  long,  passing  through  a  block 
>d  which  serves  to  keep  up  the  momen- 

irted  to  it,  constitutes  the  spindle. 
Ml  of  this  rests  on  a  wooden  cap  inserted 
Ml  the  toes,  and  the  other  is  held  and 
d  by  the  fingers  of  the  right  hand ;  while 

hand  is  occupied  in  drawing  out  the 

I  Afom  the  supply  of  cotton,  which  is  coil- 

1  the  arm  in  loose  rolls.     In  weaving, 

is  attached  to  two  sticks,  and  stretched 

ground  by  means  of  stakes.  Each  al- 
ibread  of  the  warp  is  passed  round  a 
w  cane,  which,  being  lifted,  opens  a  pas- 
ibr  the  shuttle  in  the  manner  of  a  sley. 
perator  sits  in  the  fashion  of  a  tailor,  and, 
K  the  sley  with  one  hand,  with  the  other 
he  shuttle,  which  is  simply  a  pointed 
with  the  thread  wound  upon  it,  between 
•reads  of  the  warp.  The  work  is  beaten 
«r  the  passage  of  each  thread  by  the  use 
sharp,  smooth-edged  instrument  made  of 
vood.  Weaving  is  generally  done  by  the 
MU  The  otlier  manufactures  of  the  Ooco- 
opas  are  baskets  and  pottery.  The  basket 
is  remarkably  well  made  of  willow  twigs, 
rious  shapes,  and  used  for  different  pur- 
■   Those  of  a  large  basin-like  form  are  the 


most  common,  and  when  filled  with  corn  or 
other  articles  are  always  carried  on  their  heads. 
Their  pottery  is  either  red  or  dark  brown,  some 
of  it  quite  fine,  though  not  equal  to  that  made 
by  the  ancient  tribes,  fragments  of  which  cover 
the  a^acent  grounds.  It  consists  of  vases  and 
cups  holding  from  half  a  pint  to  6  or  8  gallons; 
jars  with  small  apertures ;  basins  of  every  size, 
and  oblong  vessels  used  as  dippers.  These  aro 
all  painted  with  black  lines  arranged  in  geomet- 
rical figures.  The  ornaments  on  their  pottery 
and  their  cotton  manufactures  closely  resemble 
those  on  the  pottery  found  among  the  ancient 
rains  and  sites  of  ancient  towns  throughout 
New  Mexico.  They  resemble,  too,  the  orna- 
ments of  the  Pueblo  or  semi-civilized  Indians 
of  the  country,  which  leads  to  tJie  inference 
that  the  Coco-maricopas,  the  Pimos,  and  the 
Pueblo  Indians  generally,  are  descendants  from 
the  ancient  people  who  have  left  so  many  re- 
markable works  in  the  great  basin  of  the  Colo- 
rado, and  in  other  parts  of  New  Mexico.  The 
dress  of  the  women  is  simply  a  cotton  blanket 
or  cloth  wrapped  around  their  loins.  Sandals 
of  raw  hide  are  worn  on  the  feet.  Nothing  is 
worn  on  the  head,  nor  is  the  hair  ever  tied  up. 
In  front  it  is  cut  off  square  across  the  eye- 
brows ;  the  rest  is  suffered  to  hang  loosely  over 
the  ears,  nec^,  and  half-way  down  the  back. 
It  is  a  universal  custom  amon^  the  women, 
when  they  arrive  at  maturity,  to  draw  two  lines 
with  some  blue-colored  dye  from  each  corner 
of  tlie  mouth  to  the  chin.  This  is  pricked  in 
with  a  pointed  instrument,  and  remains  through 
life.  The  men  generally  go  naked,  except  the 
breech  doth.  In  cool  weather  they  throw  one 
of  their  native  blankets  over  their  shoulders. 
Much  pains  is  taken  in  decorating  the  head. 
They  wear  their  hair  long,  never  cutting  it  ex- 
cept across  the  eyebrows.  When  loosed,  it 
reaches  to  their  knees ;  but  usually  it  is  club- 
bed up  in  a  large  mass  on  their  backs.  This 
people  restrict  themselves  to  a  single  wife. 
They  believe  in  the  existence  of  a  great  spirit 
and  in  an  existence  after  death ;  that  their  squIs 
go  to  the  banks  of  the  ^olorado,  their  ancient 
dwelling  place,  where  they  are  metamorphosed 
into  various  animals  and  birds ;  they  believe, 
too,  that  the  feuds  which  have  existed  on  earth 
between  them  and  other  tribes,  will  continue 
after  death.  The  Coco-maricopas  lived  origin- 
allv  on  the  Colorado,  but  were  found  about  50 
miles  beyond  their  present  location  early  in  the 
last  century.  In  1775  Father  Font  found  them 
on  the  river  Salinas,  10  or  20  miles  from  the 
Pimos.  Subsequently  they  removed  for  pro- 
tection to  the  valley  occupied  by  the  Pimos, 
with  whom  they  live  on  terms  of  the  great' 
est  harmony,  and  have  adopted  their  cus- 
toms. Their  languages  are  totally  different 
The  language  of  the  Coco-maricopas  has  a  close 
affinity  with  that  of  the  Yumas  of  the  Colorado, 
and  Dieguenoa  or  Comeyas  of  California.  The 
two  tribes  number  about  2,000  souls,  of  which 
i  are  Coco-maricopas. 
COCOON,  an  oblong  ball  or  case,  in  which 
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the   pilkworni  involves  itself,  formed  by  the 
very  fine  lilsirnenU  I'nun  wljicli  silk  thread  is 
made.  The  term  is  also  applied  to  the  envelope ' 
of  other  hirvw  during?  tlieir  pupa  state.     (See 
BtTTKirFiT,  Cateiii'h.i.ar,  and  Silkwohm.) 

COC'OPAS,  a  tribe  of  Indian^s  allied  in  lan- 
p:iia;;e  to  the  Yumas,  livinj;  upon  the  Colorado 
river  t»f  Calif* >rnia,  hetween  the  mouth  of  the 
(Jila  and  the  pulf  of  California.  They  numher 
less  than  500  mjuIs,  and  live  hy  cultivating;  tlio 
soil.  In  tlie  report  of  Hon  Jose  Cortes  to  the 
kin^  of  Spain,  made  in  1790,  this  tribe  is  men- 
tioniKl  as  then  embraoinjr  3,000  souls. 

COC'YTl'S,  in  antiquity,  a  river  in  Epirus, 
deriving  its  brackish  water  from  the  melted 
snow  of  Mount  Pimlus,  and  emptying,  after  a 
course  nn<lerground,  into  the  Aeherusian  lake. — 
Also  ft  river  of  tlio  infernal  region,  a  tributary 
of  the  Styx,  emptying  with  the  Pyriphlegcthoa 
into  the  Acheron. 

COD  (tnorr/iun,  Cuv.),  a  genua  of  fishes  be- 
longing to  the  family  of  gadidcp^  characterized 
by  an  elongated,  smooth  body,  compressed  to- 
ward tlie  tail ;  *l  dorsal  fins;  ventral  fins  point- 
ed ;  abdominal  lino  with  2  fins  behind  the  vent; 
the  lower  jaw  with  one  barbulo  on  the  chin. 
There  are  8  species  described  as  occurring  in 
North  America.  The  American  cod  (JA  Amfr- 
icana^  Storer)  is  the  common  species  of  the 
New  England  coast,  ranging  from  New  York 
to  the  St.  Lawrence  river.  The  color  of 
the  back  in  the  living  fish  is  a  light  olive- 
green,  becoming  pale  ash  in  dead  specimen**, 
covered  with  numerous  reddish  or  yellowish 
spots  to  a  sliort  distance  Inflow  the  lateral 
line;  beneath  it  is  dusky  white.  Tlic  color  of 
this  species,  however,  is  variable;  some  are 
of  a  green isli-h row n  hue  with  few  spots ;  oth- 
ers, called  rock  cod,  are  of  a  bright  red  col- 
or ;  some  are  very  dark,  others  very  light  and 
greenish.  This  species  grows  to  a  great  size ; 
the  largest  specimen  alluded  to  by  Dr.  Storer, 
in  his  **  Report  on  the  Fishes  of  Massachusetts," 
weighed  107  lbs. ;  the  average  weight  is  about 
80  lbs. — The  common,  or  bank  co<l  (^[.  rul- 
garh.  Linn.),  well  knc^vn  the  world  over  as  an 
article  of  f»)od,  is  taken  t)n  the  Grand  Banks,  in 
the  deep  water  off  the  c(»ast  of  Newfoundland, 
Nova  Scotia,  and  T-abrador,  and  indeed  is  met 
with  from  the  coast  of  Maine  to  67"  north  lati- 
tude. It  is  a  thick,  heavy  fish,  sometimes  at- 
taining a  weight  of  90  lbs.  The  color  varies 
considerably,  but  is  generally  a  greenish  brown, 
fading  into  ash  in  the  dead  fish,  with  numerous 
reddish-yellow  spots;  the  belly  is  silver}-  opaque 
white,  the  fins  pale  green,  and  the  lateral  line 
dead  white. — A  3d  species,  the  torncod  (JT. 
fomroJux^  Mitchill),  is  found  along  the  .lUncr- 
icau  coast  frtun  \ew  York  northwardly  to 
Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick,  at  all  eea- 
.•i'ms  of  the  year ;  it  frequently  ascends  rivers. 
It  varies  in  length  from  6  to  12  inches.  The 
c«»lors  also  vary  exceedingly,  being  generally 
bn^wnish  above  with  spots  ot*  a  darker  hue,  and 
ligliter  beneatk  Tlie  tomood  is  caught  from 
wharves  and  bridges  by  aJmost  any  bait ;  in  iho 


winter  largo  nnmbors  are  Liken  in  dip  oets  tf 
the  months  of  rivers.     I>r.  Storvr  ftUie^  lUt 
2,000  bushels  of  this  fish  are  sent  onciuilr  to 
Boston  market  from  the  tingle  town  of  Waur. 
town,  Mass.,  and  there  meet  a  ready  mI«.— TIm 
cod  is  an  exceedingly  vuracions  fish,  devdohr^ 
indiscriminately'  every  thing  in  its  way  ia  tU 
shaiKi  of  small  tisli,  Crustacea,  and  niarixM  vofw 
and  shellfish.     Indeed,  the  cod  is  the  frrm  cui- 
lector  of  deep-sea  si)ecimens,othttrwi<w  aoaois- 
able ;  and  many  are  tlio  specimens  of  rare  ad 
new  shells  which  naturalists  ha%'e  obcaiocdfrao 
its  capacious  stomach. — The  cod  EHbcnrcuB- 
mences  about  the  1st  of  June  and  conticoMiiH 
the  end  of  November.    The  nsoal  bait*  txt  uc 
capelin  (mallotuM  villamiM^  Unn.),  herriDC.  tuirk- 
erel,  lobsters,  crabs,  clams,  and  mu^scU.    Tla 
fishery  is  carried  on  principally  by  T«firk  ef 
about  80  tons  burden  from  the  ports  of  Sew- 
foundland,  Canada,  ond  Nova  t>ciitia,  and  Cm 
most  of  the  towns  of  the  Massachuwiis  coal 
between  Cape  Ann  and  CafKs  Cod.    Enrh  to- 
eel  carries  a  boat  for  every  30  tons  bordeii.  uA 
there  are  2  men  employed  in  each  boot :  tat 
fishing  in  good  weatlier  is  dune  from  the  botti 
which  are  expected,  if  fish  are  plenty.  topiS 
loads  every  day.    Beside  hand-fishing,  the  "bd- 
tow  ^*  mode,  introduced  by  the  French,  v  a- 
tensively  used  both  in  tho  ooa.«>t  and  dctf- 
sea  fisheries.     Tho  bultow  consists  uf  a  fiai 
sometimes  3,000  fathoms  long,  with  hoi-L^brtr 
ened  along  its  whole  length  on  ftnoud»  <  feti 
long,  about  12  feet  apart;  buoys  and  aacboi 
are  attached  to  each  end  of  tho  line,  vhicb  ii 
placed  across  the  tide  to  prevent  the  hooks  fits 
Dccoming  entangled.    The  lines  are  Mt  towi.ti 
evening,  and  at  daybreak  next  momicr  will 
be  found  loaded  with  several  bundnd  Urp 
fish,  dead  from  drowning.     The  bultov  ii  l&f 
best  mode  of  fishing,  as  it  is  lo'^s  expcoan  it 
outfit  of  lines  and  boats,  secures  lar^r  aad*- 
perior  fish,  and  is  always  fishing  for  its  ew 
without  his  personal  attendance,  and  «i*it 
far  greater  number  of  hooks.    Tlte  qcmul  bf 
which  tho  fish  are  wdd  is  112  1U«.  of  dry  tib: 
when  first  caught,  80  largo  sized,  or  Hi  hmB 
fish  aro  reckoned  to  tho  quintal :  it  is  cooii- 
ered  a  good  day's  fishing  for  a  lK>at  to  takt  l# 
q  uintals  of  fish,  which  is  frequently  done.  VhJ 
the  boats  return  at  night,  tlie  fish  are  f^*} 
cleaned;    they  aro  tlien  washed  and  nlM 
with  salt,  in  which  they  remain  a  week:  ^ 
another  wasldng,  they  are  placed  in  pdtf* 
drain ;  after  draining  24  hours,  they  axe  y*j 
on  long  wicker  frames  to  dry ;  tliey  on  <«■ 
in  about  3  weeks,  requiring  freaoeot  ivvtf 
to  prevent  their  being  sun-bnmcJ.    Tbe  B*^ 
are  j)re.«erved  for  the  nuuinfactnre  of  cod-fi*^ 
oil,  at  the  present  timo  euensively  used  iolk* 
treatment  of  pulmonary  diseases.    Tbcit'* 
nearly  2,000  vessels,  w'ith  a  toanige  ^^ 
100,000  tons,  and  employing  10,000  nm  •* 
bovs,  engaged  in  the  bank  or  cod  fiib«?  " 
the  United  States.     The  product  of  thm  if  •" 
nuallT  about  600,000  c  wt  offish,  rained  at  sb^ 
$2,000,000;  the  oil  from  tlM  livtn  ii  nh" 
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000  more ;  the  government  bounty  paid 
>wners  of  the  vessels  engaged  exceeds 
)• 

LZZI,  AoosTiNo,  an  Italian  engineer. 
ar  Ferrara  in  1792.  He  made  severe 
ns  under  Napoleon,  and  afterward  dis- 
dd  himself  as  an  engineer  in  South 
u  He  entered  the  Colombian  service 
>  rank  of  lieutenant-colonel  of  artillery, 
employed  in  making  charts  and  in  pre- 
>lan8  of  defence.  In  1881  ho  was  ap- 
by  Gen.  Paez  to  prepare  partial  charts 
ew  republic  of  Venezuela.    This  work 

1  ^nearly  9  years,  and  was  twice  inter- 
by  military  defensive  expeditions,  in 
/odazzi  took  part.  He  was  rewarded 
t  rank  of  colonel.  He  devoted  the  years 
to  exploring  the  wilderness  of  Guiana, 
itrated  nearly  to  the  sources  of  the  Ori- 
[his  expedition  was  attended  with  the 
DaUgue  and  exposure.  The  important 
I  to  geography  which  were  obtained 
induced  the  congress  of  Venezuela  to 
lim  means  to  make  public  the  result  of 

.  For  this  purpose  he  went  to  Paris, 
¥ork  appeared  in  1S41,  accompanied 
i,  sive  chart  of  Venezuela.  Codazzi 
u  o;itablished  a  German  colony  in  Veno- 
[n  1848  he  was  employed  by  the  gov- 
of  New  Granada  in  a  topographical 
f  that  country. 

>INGTON,  William,  founder  of  the  col- 
hode  Island,  born  in  Lincolnshire,  Eng., 
died  Nov.  1,  1G78.  He  arrived  by  the 
ella  at  Salem  in  1630,  as  one  of  the 
>f  Massachusetts  appointed  by  the 
X  ur  some  years  he  exercised  his  judi- 
tions,  traded  as  a  merchant  in  Boston, 
omulated  considerable  real  estate  at 
e.  In  1636,  when  Win throp  superseded 
governor,  Coddington's  name  was  drop- 
he  roll,  at  which  the  latter  expressed 
fcvisfaction  in  various  ways.  The  free- 
wever,  on  the  following  day  testified 
[)roval  of  his  course  by  sending  him  and 
their  deputies  to  the  court.  When  Mrs. 
son  was  tried,  during  the  Antinomian 
jrsy,  Coddington  undertook  her  defence 
KTinthrop  and  his  party.  He  also  op- 
proceedings  in  the  case  of  Wheel- 
ed others,  but  unsuccessfully.  Becom- 
•ied  of  opposition,  he  removed  with  18 
March,  1638)  to  the  island  of  Aquet- 
'  Rhode  Island,  having  drawn  up 
led  an  agreement  to  found  a  colony 
hould  be  "judged  and  guided  by  the 
laws  of  Clirist."  This  was  found 
for  actual  requirements.  Codding- 
,  therefore,  elected  judge,  with  a  coun- 
elders,  who  were  enjoined  by  a  voto 
reemen  to  be  guided  by  God's  laws, 
uigement  was  further  modified,  March 
,  by  tlie  election  of  Coddington  as  gov- 
ith  ft  lieutenant-governor  and  4  assist- 
e  continued  in  office  7  years,  until  a 
vaa  obtained -and  the  island  incorporat- 


ed with  the  Providence  plantations.  In  1648 
he  was  again  offered  the  governorship,  but  de- 
clined it  in  conseqaence  of  a  suit  he  was  en- 
gaged in  respecting  lands.  Having  made  a 
voyage  to  England  in  1651,  he  returned  with  a 
commission  as  governor  of  Aquetneck  island, 
separate  from  the  rest  of  the  colony ;  but  the 
p€K)ple  being  alarmed  at  the  attempt  to  deprive 
them  of  the  nomination  of  their  rulers,  he  re- 
signed. From  this  time  he  withdrew  from  pub- 
lic affairs  until  1674-^5,  when  he  once  more 
accepted  the  governorship.  Ooddington,  after 
his  settlement  in  Rhode  Island,  adopted  t^e 
tenets  of  the  Quakers.  He  was  a  good  specimen 
of  the  man  of  the  time,  prudent  and  active  in 
administration,  zealous  for  his  principles,  and 
earnest  for  lil>erty  of  conscience. 

CODE  (Lat  eodexj  manuscript,  originally 
designating  anv  writing,  but  afterward  used 
specially  for  a  law,  or  some  form  prescribed  by 
law ;  hence  eodicilltis^  the  diminutive  of  eodex^ 
was  a  supplement  to  a  will).  In  jurisprudence 
this  term  is  applied  to  a  compilation  of  laws 
made  by  public  authority.  In  a  popular  sense 
it  is  nnaerstood  to  be  a  complete  body  of  law, 
or  if  it  relate  to  a  particular  subject,  that  it  b 
to  that  extent  complete ;  in  other  words,  that 
if  it  be  intended  as  a  generd  system  of  laws,  it 
supersedes  all  previously  existing  laws  not  em- 
braced in  it ;  and  so  of  a  partid  code,  that  so 
far  as  it  goes  it  excludes  all  other  sources  of  de- 
cision. This  is,  however,  erroneous.  No  com- 
pilation of  laws  was  ever  made  which  was  so 
complete  as  to  provide  for  all  the  cases  that 
could  arise.  Positive  or  statute  law  is  compar- 
atively a  small  part  of  the  laws  of  any  country. 
There  is  always  a  law  of  custom  growing  out 
of  the  habits  and  peculiar  circumstances  of  a 
people.  Legislative  authority  may  take  hold 
of  certain  principles  developed  by  custom  and 
give  to  them  the  form  of  written  law,  but  it 
will  still  be  incomplete,  and  the  deficiency  must 
be  supplied  by  the  same  process  which  in  the 
first  instance  brought  into  exercise  those  prin- 
ciples which  have  .been  incorporated  in  the 
written  law.  A  code  of  laws  contains  no  in- 
herent power  of  further  production.  Analogies 
may  be  furnished  for  many  cases,  yet  even  these 
will  yield  to  the  imperious  force  of  changing 
circumstances  and  necessities.  Other  cases 
must  incessanUy  occur,  for  the  determination 
of  which  no  analogy  is  furnished  in  the  written 
law,  and  in  these  the  constitution  of  society, 
from  which  a  law  of  custom  is  continually  ger- 
minating, must  be  the  sole  authority.  Still 
more  erroneous  would  it  be  to  suppose  that  in 
any  community  a  code  was  ever  preenacted  as  the 
basis  of  social  organization  and  civil  rights,  and 
that  the  national  character  was  deriv^  there- 
from. The  reverse  of  this  has  been  the  uniform 
course,  so  far  as  we  have  historic  records,  and 
it  is  only  when  these  are  deficient  that  the 
nnsupported  hypothesis  has  been  substituted 
whereby  a  lawgiver  is  supposed  to  have  mould- 
ed a  whole  people  by  his  legislative  enactments. 
There  have  indeed  been  governments,  especially 
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in  eastern  countries,  whicli  have  hail  nnlimitcd 
])Owcr  to  mako  and  unmake  \a\v9>  without  re- 
gard to  tlio  rijjhts  or  wislios  of  the  people;  but 
tliis  is  only  sayinj;  that  a  people  may  he  sub- 
ject to  mvh  a  despotism  as  t»>  he  virtually 
without  law,  except  the  arbitrary  will  of  an 
auUx*rat.  Under  a  despotical  gf^vernment  tlio 
laws  may  be  enforced  for  a  timo.  however  un- 
acceptable to  the  i>eoplo;  yet  tlu-re  is  a  limit 
beyond  which  no  sovt-reign  can  go  without 
the  danger  of  revolution,  as  when  he  attempts 
to  interfere  with  tlie  ancient  usjiges  of  the  mass 
ot  the  people.  The  form  of  the  government 
may  be  changed,  ]M»litical  right:<  abrogated;  but 
customs  generally  prevailing  in  domestic  lifo 
or  WM'ial  relations,  or  involving  religious  faith, 
if  such  customs  liave  become  venerable  !»y  their 
antiipiity,  cannot  be  wholly  suj)pressed  except 
by  the  entire  subjugation  of  the  people  to  a 
foreign  enemy,  nor  even  then  unless  by  a  per- 
fectly merciless  war,  as  when  the  Hritons  were 
con<iuered  by  the  Anglo-Saxons.  The  common 
version  as  to  the  mode  in  which  laws  were  es- 
tablished in  the  Grecian  states  is  in  great  part 
fabulous.  As  to  Crete  we  have  no  authentic 
records  remaining ;  but  as  to  Sparta,  Thirl  wall,  in 
liis  history  of  (ireece,  maintains  that  Lycurgus, 
to  whom  is  commonly  attributed  the  formation 
of  the  constitution  and  laws  of  that  state,  in  fact 
intrinluced  no  new  principles  in  either  the  i)oliti- 
cal  or  social  organizati<in  of  the  people,  but 
merely  bronglit  into  systematic  arrangement  the 
usages  ])revion>ly  existing,  \yith  some  modifica- 
ti»)ns  or  additional  provisi«ms essential  to  the  ccm- 
servation  of  the  peculiar  form  of  nationality  al- 
ready existing,  and  by  a  pul»lic  enactment  with  a 
religious  sancti»m  gave  permanence  to  the  entire 
system  as  digested  by  bin).  The  double  lines 
of  kings,  the  gcruula' or  council  of  elders,  the 
assembly  of  the  people,  even  the  ephori,  with 
less  authority  than  they  afterwanl  acquired — 
nil  these  existe<l  before  the  legislation  of  Lycur- 
gus; so  also  the  distinction  between  Spartans 
and  I^eonians,  and  the  still  greater  distinction 
between  the  ftirmer  and  their  serfs  the  helots. 
Usages  had  grown  up  corre>ponding  to  this 
isolation  of  a  small  number  in  the  nudst  of  a 
numerous  subject  people,  and  it  was  for  the  car- 
rying out  more  elliciently  the  design  of  these 
usages  that  Lycurgus  prepared  the  code  which 
thenceforth  Kcarne  the  fixed  law  of  Sparta. — In 
like  manner  the  Athenian  state  wa«»  harmonize<l 
by  the  laws  of  Solon,  but  more  ])artieularly  by 
his  constitution  of  political  powers.  1\it  ar- 
chonship,  the  areopagils,  and  the  council  of  400 
were  constituent  parts  of  the  government  iKjforo 
his  revision  of  the  laws.  The  assembly  of  the 
peojile  ha<l  also  taken  some  part  in  public  affairs, 
but  in  a  rudi',  irregular  manner,  without  any 
fixed  autln^rity  or  prescribed  mode  of  proceed- 
ing. Solon  constituted  it  the  chief  legi>lative 
body,  yet  with  the  restriction  that  they  were 
Xo  consider  only  what  was  prop*)sed  by  the 
senate.  This  re-itriction  Wiis  aifterward  evaded, 
because  the  assembly  could  mwlify  any  ])roT)o 
sition  that  camo  before  them  without  sendmg 


it  back  to  the  eonato  for  approval ;  an*]  &ri=s. 
when  A  law  was  desired  by  tlio  iHiiplv.  arv  cm 
could  ])rescnt  it  to  the  «<'natc  and  |n<urr  :U 
preliminary  action  necessary  fir  brlndnj  ::  *<• 
fore  the  jteople.    A  still  greater  |M.pu*r.r  j-wt? 
was  conierre*!  by  the  judicial  auti.nr!'..*  f  t-- 
to  the  dicjwteries",  which  were  c<»r:.j<»H-!  i*.  % 
large  nimiber  of  citizens,  drawn  by  1<  t.  j'^i'M 
over  by  one  of  the  archun?.     The  ricniUr  U 
jurors  in  important  ca-vs  wa!#  very  larsv. -r:e- 
times  including  the   whole    Ix^fy   i-f  cirjeM 
qualified  to  serve.     An  anornalna^  iK^^urr  wv 
given  to  this  tribunal  in  a  pDccedin;  »!!«•* 
ypatfifj  irapfivofioiv,  which  wa<*  a  pr<>*Kn:!i«'ii  ^f 
any  one  on  whose  motion  a  law  ha«l  iHrcn  ^^ttui 
by  the  assembly  of  the  Tu-ofde,  tn  ri-si^ind  \lx  !iv 
if  deemed  uiyust  or  jirejndicial  ti»  public  intrrwt 
The  otlier  laws  of  Sn^Iun  rorre^-iKindefl  w::h  tla 
development  of  the  i>opularck-ment.  A  I*,  citlic&i 
over  the  ago  of  20  were  entitled  to  •{t&l  K-i 
vote  in  the  assembly,  and  tti  sit  a«  jun-rv  \z.  tbe 
dicasteries;  trade  and  man u fact urins:  ir'iL*07 
were  encouraged, and  internmrse  with  f  nir'.^n 
was  promote<l  by  giving  to  them  prealfr  yrirr 
leges  than  were  allowed  by  any  ox}i^t  ifTtrm 
state.    Still  it  appears  that  all  hi«  Itp^liiiNX 
was  in  consonance  with  the  spirit  of  th<.  ]v  \U, 
a! id  the  particular  laws  were  pruba!>ly  f?  tbt 
most  part  reOnactments  of  custofiis  a!rk-^rcs- 
isting,  but  with  some  whob'^ume  restraints  or 
new  provi-iions  intended  fi»r  tlic  inaictccsaei 
of  the  largest  liberty  witiiln  the  jir^jtrlimlic/ 
civil  order. — ^The  same  ]>rincipIo  is  arvs  «• 
hibited  in  the  lioman  laws  of  t?io  1*2  tabki 
The  account  given  by  Livy  is,  thai  p.«!i.rr.l-«:De* 
ers  were  sent  into  (ireece  to  exrm:iite  tL«  Iivi 
and  institutions  of  the  princij^al  s;3tt-«.  u-:  to 
transcribe  the  laws  of  Sdon ;  tliat  after  t!*> 
return,    another   cominis.''i«m    (the   dt^>er.»irr: 
was  Constituted  to  draw  up  a  ciMle  of  la*-.  tU 
result  of  which  was  the  ci»inpilaili<n  if  lUI! 
tables.     But  the  laws  of  fk>\on  were  certiiV 
not  incorporated  in  the  code  <»f  the  dcotmrjit 
nor,  so  far  as  we  are  able  to  juilge  t  f  the  <  rir.^ 
from  the  fragments  remaining  and  the  rte.ri 9- 
taries  of  Roman  writers,  was  that  C!«dv  !n» 
jdanted  from  any  ftceign  state.     Ac^jOaialtf** 
with  the  laws  of  other  countries  ici^Ki  U^t 
suggestetl  a  systematic  form,  jH-rhap*  ha^t  f^^ 
nished  some  analogy  for  a  mlo  in  cv<*  »< 
otherwise  provide<l  for :  but  the  law  of  tbe  tf 
tables  wa<«  essentially  Rtmian.  and  wa«  cr^!':^' 
edly  compiled  from  preexisting  soiirce»  j*rf» 
to  the  Uoman  {loople.    As  in  tlie  lep^Utkotf 
Solon,  so  in  that  of  the  decemvirs  ow  rt* 
object  was  to  quiet  iMditical  dimensions  *«:««* 
the  aristocracy  and  comm<  -n   i>ei»ple.    It  bff 
been  a  subject  of  complaint  br  the  pe<*pl<  *^ 
the  consuls,  who  had  the  whole  judicial  pf^v^ 
decided  arbitrarily — not  that  there  wis  toll', 
but  no  sufficient  sanction  to  prevent  penr«r*t; 
and  the  remedy  propii>ed  wa-*,  that  the  !••' 
should  be  made  certain,  and  that  the  paw* 
magistrates  should  be   compelled  l«»  a-rS*" 
thereto  {quoomnet  ati  dthertnt)^  which  it»< 
supposed  would  be  accomplished  by  Lanaf  <^ 
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m  out  ind  published.  This  proposi- 
hat  led  ultimately  to  the  appointment 
nDvirSytand  the  laws  which  they  re- 
«  engmved  first  on  wood  and  exposed 
m ;  after  the  destruction  of  the  city 
lis  they  were  engraved  on  brass,  and 
ned  as  still  6xisting*ln  public  view  as 
8d  century  of  the  Christian  era.  It 
d  that  the  12  tables  constituted  the 
10  Roman  law  for  10  centuries;  but 
o  proper  sense  well  founded.  Itself 
L  custom  {mores  majorum)^  it  consti- 
•  fragment  of  the  vast  body  of  law 
orated  by  the  energizing  force 
uu  |iuiitical  elements  in  all  the  diver- 
lofM  incident  to  a  free  and  prosperous 
.    The  ladicial  discretion  of  the 

wquum)j  the  opinions  and  writings 
ftuctoritaa  prudentum)^  the  rescripts 
D      1  court,  and  the  decisions  of 

*uB  Teeepta\  were  the  volami- 
\  of  the  Koman  common  law, 

u|ion  legislative  enactments  (leges), 
\juAom  (mores).  Pleraque  in  jure  non 
i  morwus  constant,  says  Qaintilian. 
of  the  proDtors,  in  which  it  was  al- 
oallj  to  incorporate  new  applications 
tsfuumy  were  in  the  reign  of  Hadrian 
^  oalvius  Julianus,  and  the  revision 
led  by  the  imperial  council,  from 
sitr  lined  substantially  unchanged, 
tw  this  might  be  called  a  code  of 
iM«  rs  administered  by  the  prsdtor. 
>  OcAuiiances,  or  wliat  we  sliould  <^ 
^geSf  pUbiseita,  and  senatus  consults), 
paratively  little  addition  to  private 
related  chiefly  to  political  rights  and 

of  judicial  administration.  So  the 
uie  senate  and  the  edicts  of  the  em- 
r  the  popular  government  was  sub- 
ring  a  long  period  related  chiefly  to 
rs;  and  even  when  they  related  to 
r,  it  was  rather  in  the  nature  of  a  de- 
declaration  of  the  luw  than  any  new 
The  distinction  between  legislative 
b1  functions  was  little  observed.  The 
f  the  emperor  (or  of  those  authorized 
inawers  in  his  name),  for  the  resolu- 
ubtful  cases;  the  decrees  in  actions 
V       )eal  before  the  imperial  court ; 

us^  as  well  those  relating  to  the  ad- 
m  of  the  government  as  for  the  regu- 
»rivate  rights,  were  all  embraced  uil- 
teral  designation  of  const  itutionesprin- 
ich  was  thus  defined  by  Gains :  Con- 
ineipis  est  quod  imperator  decreto  tel 
epistold  constituit.  The  great  num- 
ese  constitutions,  and  the  crudity  of 
hem,  rendered  compilations  and  com- 
indispensable.  Among  these  the  prin- 
he  imperial  decrees  or  decisions  col- 
Panlus  (Imperialium  Sententiarum  in 
busprohatarum  lihri  sex) ;  "  Rescripts 
iFiitres,"  collected  by.  Papirius  Jus- 
pta  of  Hadrian,  compiled  by  Dositheus ; 
km  by  Ulpian,  in  his  work  De  Officio 


Pr^eomuUif  of  all  the  ordinanoes  issued  against 
Ohristians;  and  lastly,  two  general  collectionB 
(eodiees)  of  constitutions  firom  Hadrian  to  Con- 
fltantine,  the  one  by  Gregorina,  the  other  by 
Hermogenes  (the  latter  a  supplement  to  the 
first),  both  of  which  consisted  chiefly,  as  is  un- 
derstood, of  rescripts.  All  of  tliese  were  private 
comi>ilation8,  and  do  not  strictly  come  under  the 
definition  of  codes  as  given  at  the  beginning  of 
this  article.  The  Oodex  Thoodctianus,  pubUSied 
A.  D.  488,  by  order  of  Theodosins  the  younger, 
was  a  compilation  of  all  the  edicts  of  the  emperon 
which  were  deemed  important,  and  also  many 
of  the  rescripts.  This  was  a  work  of  great  im- 
portance, not  merely  as  the  initiative  of  tiie 
great  work  of  digesting  the  whole  Koman  law 
afterward  completed  by  Justinian,  but  fbr  its 
influence  upon  several  <xf  the  Germanic  nations, 
by  whom  it  was  adopted  or  in  somb  degree  made 
the  basis  of  their  laws  before  the  revimon  had 
beaA  made  which  is  now  known  by  the  name 
of  Cortnti  Juris  OvnUs.  The  compilations  made 
by  order  of  Justinian,  A.  D.  62T-4S85,  vix.:  the 
Institutes,  Pandects,  and  code,  and  the  new  con- 
stitutions published  after  his  death,  A.  D.  660, 
have  been  described  in  the  article  Oiyil  Law. 
In  the  same  article  will  also  he  found  an  ac- 
count of  three  of  the  barbaric  codes,  vis. : 
the  edict  of  Theodoric,  king  of  the  Ostrogotiis. 
A.  D.  600 ;  the  Breviarium  Alarieianum,  ttsnea 
by  Alaric  11.  Iring  of  the  TH^goths,  A.  D.  606 ; 
and  the  Lex  Bomana  of  the  Bnrgundians,  pub- 
lished A.  D.  617-684^  All  of  tnese  were  In- 
tended chieflr  for  Roman  subjects.  But  there 
were  also  custinct  laws  for  the  barbarians 
themselves,  which  it  will  be  proper  to  notice 
more  in  detail. — ^And  first  as  to  the  Franks. 
There  were  2  tribes,  one  called  Salian  (probably 
fVom  the  river  Sala,  or  Yssel,  upon  which 
they  were  first  establishedX  the  other  Ripuarian 
(from  the  Latin  ripa,  the  name  expressing 
their  location  upon  the  banks  of  the  Rhine). 
Both  of  these  had  separate  compilations  of  laws, 
which  continued  in  force  even  after  the  union 
of  the  2  tribes  under  Clovis.  Of  the  Salic  law 
our  knowledge  is  derived  fh>m  manuscripts  still 
extant,  most  of  which  are  an  unmixed  Latin 
text,  but  others  have  an  intermixture  of  Ger- 
manic words.  The  latter  are  entitled  Zssr  Sali- 
ca  antiqua  (or  antiquissima,  or  ^etusta),  the 
other  Lex  Saliea  reeentior  (or  emendata,  or  re- 
formata).  M.  WiardiL  in  a  work  entitled  IRt- 
toire  et  explication  do  la  hi  Saligue,  has  proved 
that  none  of  the  compilations  are  of  an  earlier 
date  than  the  7th  century^  and  that  the  manu- 
scripts containing  G^ermanic  words  and  purport- 
ing to  be  the  more  ancient  are  in  flact  later  in 
time  than  the  otbers.  The  laws  themselves  he 
supposes  to  have  been  compiled  after  the  Franks 
had  become  established  in  Belgium,  and  that 
they  were  originally  written  in  Latin.  He  also 
concludes  that  they  were  not  published  as  a  code 
by  public  authority,  but  were  compiled  fh>m 
customs  and  judicuu  decirions;  and  that  they 
do  not  constitute  aU  the  laws  of  the  Salian 
Franks.    The  eariiest  historical  notice  of  any 
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pucli  compilation  is  in  tho  8th  ccntniy,  in  a  vork 
called  Gi'siti  Francorvm.  M.  Guizot  {HUtoire 
de  la  elrilUatioii  en  France)  deduces  from  a 
critical  exainiiiatiun  of  all  tlio  mmiuscripts  that 
tlic  law  is  cssoiitially  penal.  It  contains  843 
penal  articles,  and  only  05  ufMrn  all  other  sub- 
jects. The  nature  of  the  crimes  and  puni»h- 
nientri  which  are  si)ecitlc'd  indicates  an  excced- 
injrly  rude  condition  of  H»>ciety.  There  is  no 
goneralizati<»n,  hut  a  chaotic  uiinplinp  togothcr 
of  tho  various  individual  cases  of  crime  that 
might  occur  in  an  uncivilized  community,  with- 
out definition,  classification,  or  any  arranjremcnt. 
One  peculiarity  is  observable,  which  indeed  may 
he  found  in  tho  laws  of  all  the  Germanic  nations 
at  an  early  period,  viz. :  the  extreme  mildness 
of  punishments  as  re>i>ects  free  men,  whether 
Franks  or  Iwomans.  Pecuniary  composition, 
Wchrffeld  or' Tfif/Zri/jrW  (prohibition  money), 
wa<<  tlie  only  i>enalty  prescribed  by  tho  Sfllic 
law,  and  this  only  as  a  substitute  for  tho  right 
of  tho  injuri.d  party  to  take  jwrsonal  ven- 
peance ;  but  if  accei)ted,  the  law  merely  fixed 
the  amount.  In  re<pt'ct  to  slaves  it  was  differ- 
ent ;  they  were  subject  to  cruel  corporal  pun- 
ishments, imprisonment,  and  death.  Another 
j)eculiarily,  which  also  belonjjed  to  the  laws  of 
other  tribes,  was  tho  mode  of  prt)of  in  judicial 
trials.  This  was  by  the  oath  of  compurgators 
or  conjurators,  that  is  to  say,  a  certain  number 
of  the  friends  uf  the  accused  who  deposed  that 
ho  had  not  done  what  was  imputed  to  him  ;  and 
on  the  other  hand,  conjurators  could  be  pro- 
duced by  the  accuser.  There  was  no  examina- 
tion of  witnesses  nor  discussion  of  the  facts,  but 
a  sitnple  attestation  under  oath  of  the  truth  of 
the  charge  or  a  denial  thereof.  The  laws  of  tho 
liipuarian  Franks  were  essentially  the  same  as 
those  above  describid,  with  only'the  following 
distinguishing  circumstances :  1,  tluit  there  is 
more  of  precision  and  legislative  form,  and  that 
the  subjects  are  less  exclusively  jwiial;  2,  that 
tho  mo<le  of  proof  by  compurgators  or  conju- 
rators is  more  distinctly  regulated ;  3,  judicial 
combat  is  recognized  as  a  mode  of  deciding  con- 
troversies. This  custom  seems  to  have  been  in- 
tended as  a  check  upon  tho  right  of  j»rivato 
revenge.  If  the  offendinl  ])arty  insisted  u[K)n 
personal  vengeance,  then  it  was  to  bo  subject 
to  certain  terms,  and  was  to  be  in  the  presence 
of  witnc'^M.'s.  The  Uipuarian  laws,  it  is  supposed, 
were  compiled  in  the  7th  century.  The  laws  of 
the  Hurguiidians  are  <if  an  earlier  pcrifHl,  i»n)b- 
ably  between  the  years  408  and  534,  the  latter 
U'ing  the  date  of  the  final  conquest  of  tho  Hur- 
guiidians by  the  successors  of  Clovis.  The  cliief 
cliarai  t eristic  of  those  laws  is  that  they  apply  to 
Koinaiis  iind  Hurgundiaas  alike,  and  that  civil 
riglits  and  procedure  are  more  prominent  than 
in  the  laws  of  the  Franks,  probably  by  reason 
of  the  ^'reat  intert'usion  of  Komau  law. — Tho 
Capitularie«<  of  Charlemagne,  and  several  of  his 
sutco-;sors,  have  been  commonly  classed  among 
compilations  of  laws.  They  arc,  in  truth,  tho 
acts  («f  the  government  in  all  its  functions,  in- 
cluding instructions  to  magistrates^  financial 


rcgnlations,  political,  ciril,  and  eAnnoical  Ir^ 
lation,  judicial  decisions  even  inord  f^Kt j<j^ 
and  propositions  or  qnentions  for  rtiin.«i<i«-nEL'>c 
Guizot  Iia<i  arranged  the  actA  of  CliarltsiiAc 
into  1,150  articles.  Of  thef«  the  frr«-A>r  ;?<9- 
portion  belong  to  canonical  logis]ati«j:u  ir.  wad- 
ing under  that  term  the  acta  of  niunc::«ibi 
tho  onlinances  of  tho  emperor  in  n:Utt«*B  *jo 
affairs  of  tho  church.  The  next  ni(i«t  cN'nMdcr- 
ablo  subject  is  political  legislatioo,  rvUllnz  !4 
administrative  offices  courtA,  and  polior«And  a 
contained  in  293  article**.  Penal  prori-iocjn 
niimerous,  but  differ  little  in  character  frtyratht 
iirevious  ]>enal  laws  of  tlic  RipuariaM,  L«- 
bards,  and  other  barbarian  nations  wkf^  L«d  It- 
come  subjects  of  Charlemafme.  There  if  oat 
exception,  in  the  severity  with  which  he  |iani«L- 
ed  the  conquere<l  Saxons.  Lcpslation  room- 
ing private  rights  is  comparatirelT  inrcAf&der- 
able.  Among  the  Capitularies  ore  enire  »ddh 
tions  to  tho  ancient  laws,  as  the  Salir.  Kipat- 
rian,  the  laws  of  the  Lombards,  Harariir.\  Ac: 
thero  are  also  extracts  from  thc-se  lav&  vhid 
were  probably  intended  for  some  pwtinik 
Tmrposc.  It  is  said  that  a  revision  of  iitt  Sifir 
law,  and  of  the  laws  of  the  Lmnliardf  ni 
others,  was  mado  by  order  of  CliarlemapM.  Wi 
only  fragments  of  snch  revision  apfwir  k 
tho  Capitularies.  In  fact,  the  CapitnlM 
themselves  are  but  fragmentary,  many  cf  thM 
being  imi>erfert,  and  others  being  refenvd  li 
which  arc  lost.  The  most  comnk'te  ediaa 
of  tho  Capitularies  was  published  by  Bilv 
(Paris,  1077).— T!io  laws  compiled  bv  Alini 
the  Great  in  the  9th  century  have  been  «tl^ 
bra  ted  as  the  sum>osed  origin  of  tlic  perdjh- 
ties  of  the  Knglish  common  l.iw.  Trial  \fj  jrj 
is  commonly  referred  to  this  mr<narrh  m  t 
first  introduced  by  him.  But  this  l«  ccrtai- 
ly  not  sustained  by  authentic  ovidenM.  It  «■ 
a  familiar  principle  in  tho  nsagcs  of  iSlW 
Cicrmanic  nations  that  a  free  man  sLeoU  bi 
tried  only  by  his  peers.  Tlie  nnmberof  Utt 
const ituto  a  jury  may  have  been  prescriMt; 
Alfre<l,  and  thus  have  given  rise  to  the  ii* 
that  the  mode  of  trial  originated  in  ha  va^ 
In  tho  laws  attributed  to  him  we  find  tbe  ^ 
general  characteristics  as  in  thcjse  of  the  Fiab 
and  other  Gennanic  nations  |»ecaniary  < 
hit  ions  for  every  species  of  crime,  proof  br 
]>urgators,  and  tho  like.  A  law  n  b 
enacted  by  Alfred,  making  wilful  i 
capitiU  offence,  but  it  seems  not  to  1  ?  ■ 
enforce<l.  Tliero  is  one  provi^non  in 
which  may  have  originated  in  t  uu 
of  the  sovereign,  but  more  pro'iwJy 
regard  which  the  Anglo-Saxons  had  fori 
houso  as  being  sacred,  which  feelinckiP 
transmitted  to  tlieir  desoendantiL :  ! 
this  day.     If  a  man  who  had  o  i 

jury  should  keep  within  his  owu  uwm, 
versary  might  besiege  him  for  7  dan  i 
attacking  him ;  but  if  within  that  I       ^ 
sieged    person  should  be  willi       to  m 
himself  and  his  arms,  his  adve 
him  SO  days,  bat  after  t  w^ 
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his  kindred,  and  be  content  with  the 
ion  prescribed  by  law.  Trial  by  or- 
uther  gaperstitions  methods,  appear  to 
ica  frequent  among  tlie  Anglo-Saxons. 
I  combat,  if  in  use  at  all.  was  seldom 
)  to  until  the  Normans  suostituted  it  in 
>f  compurgation. — Comiug  down  to  a 
ecent  period,  we  find  a  peculiar  law  of 

developed   under  the  feudal   system, 

11t  in  France.    In  the  southern  part  of 

(        chy,  which  had  been  occupied  by 

iis  and   Burgundians,   the  Roman 

institutions,  Judicial  forms,  and  rights 

mw,  were  to  a  considerable  extent  pre- 

That  part  of  the  country  was  for  that 
called  pays  du  droit  eerit  Yet  even 
I  some  districts,  many  peculiar  customs 
eoutumievi)  were  established  in  the  feu- 
rohy.  In  other  provinces,  especially  the 
n,  the  Roman  law  was  almost  entirely 
;  least  was  no  longer  distinguishable, 

w  system  succeeded,  of  various  charac- 
vrding  to  the  degree  of  independence 
Ded  by  the  great  feudal  lords ;  and  these 
«6  were  designated  as  pays  du  droit  eott^ 

The  laws  of  Normandy  are  the  most 
int,  on  account  of  their  bearing  on  the 

law  of  landed  property.    The  customs 

i     ty  of  Paris  were  next  in  importance, 

V      I  regarded  as  precedents  in  other 

ly  of  these  local  systems  were 

u  in  tiie  ^tahlissements  de^St,  Louis.  In 

\  of  Charles  NIL,  A.  D.  1453,  it  was  de- 
>y  the  assembly  of  the  states,  that  all 

V  laws  should  be  reduced  to  writing. 
V  t  into  distinct  and  recognized  legal 
»  a  »ast  number  of  systems,  a  collection 
ral  hundred  of  which  has  been  made  by 
t  de  Richebourg  (Covtumier  general, 
724.)  This  diversity,  instead  of  being 
1  by  general  legislation  as  the  authority 
crown  increased,  was  only  made  more 
ed  by  ordonnances  not  founded  upon 

ensive  principles,  and  therefore  hav- 
M^ndency  to  assimilate  the  heterogeneous 
ts  before  existing.  Collections  of  these 
ances  were  repeatedly  made,  some  of 
received  the  inappropriate  designation  of 
as  the  Code  Henri,  made  by  Brisson  in 
sn  of  Henry  III.;  the  Code  Murvillac 
luxu,  under  Louis  XIIL,  1629,  relating 
sial  procedure;  and  the  Code  Louis  XV., 
rassepierre,  containing  the  ordonnances 
722  to  1740.  Several  comprehensive 
ances,  which  were  in  fact  codes  of  laws 
f  to  particular  subjects,  were  enacted 
reign  of  Louis  XI v.  But  the  necessity 
mend  compilation,  and  the  assimilation 
the  different  systems  into  a  homoge- 
orisprudence  for  the  use  of  the  whole 
became  more  and  more  pressing,  till 
olntion  paved  the  way  for  its  accom- 
nt  It  was  early  the  subject  of  discus- 
d  projects  were  reported  by  Cambac^r^s 

and  1795,  which,  though  incomplete  in 

and  on  the  whole  unsatisfactory,  yet 


fbmished  a  perspiouons  and  well  arranged  ont- 
line.  By  a  consular  decree,  Aug.  12,  1800,  a 
conmussion  was  constituted  '^to  compare  the 
order  which  had  been  followed  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  projects  for  a  civil  code  hitherto 
published,  to  aetermine  the  plan  which  the  com- 
missioners should  think  best  to  adopt,  and  to  dis- 
cuss the  chief  principles  of  civil  legislation.** 
Portalis,  Tronchet,  Bigot  de  Pr6ameneu,  Male- 
ville,  and  the  minister  of  justice  were  the  commis- 
sioners. In  1801  they  reported  a  draft  of  a  civil 
code,  which  was  submitted  to  the  court  of  cas- 
sation and  other  courts  of  appeal,  and  with  the 
reports  of  the  judges  was  fiiudly  brought  before 
the  council  of  state,  in  which  Napoleon  (then 
first  consul)  presided  in' person.  The  discussion, 
which  was  consecutive  and  thorough,  may  be 
found  in  a  work  entitled  Conference  du  code 
eitfilj  avee  la  discussion  partieulilre  du  eonseil 
d'itat,  &c.  (Paris,  1805).  In  the  disonssion  and 
a^ustment  of  the  code,  Tronchet,  Roederer, 
Portalis,  Thibaudean,  Cambac^rds^  and  Le 
Bmn  were  the  most  conspicuous.  Of  these, 
Tronchet  was  the  most  regarded  by  the  first 
consul  for  profound  and  enlightened  views ;  Le 
Bmn  was  tlie  best  qnalified  as  a  ridaeteur.  In 
the  same  manner  the  other  codes  were  re- 
ported, discussed,  and  amended.  The  whole 
revision  was  finally  adopted  under  the  title  of 
Les  cinque  codes,  consisting  of  the  civil  code 
(which,  as  the  first  in  oi^er,  and  most  im- 
portant^ was  distinguished  by  the  appellation 
of  the  Code  NdpoUon),  the  code  of  criminal 
procedure,  penal  code,  code  of  civil  procedure, 
and  code  of  commerce.  Another  was  added 
by  Charles  X.  (1827),  entitled  the  Code  fores- 
tier,  which  is  a  collection  of  laws  relating 
to  the  administration  of  the  wood  lands  be- 
longing to  the  king,  or  to  cities,  villages,  &c. ; 
and  the  whole  is  now  published  under  the 
title  of  Les  six  codes.  Of  the  merits  of  this 
great  work  we  have  sufficient  evidence  from 
the  fact  that  it  still  continues,  with  but  little 
change,  to  be  the  law  of  France,  notwithstand- 
ing the  subversion  of  the  government  by  which 
it  was  established.  The  extent  of  its  influence 
upon  the  laws  of  other  countries  can  as  yet 
hardly  be  estimated.  It  is  admitted  by  com- 
mon consent  to  be  entitled  to  rank  next  to  the 
compilations  of  Justinian  among  legislative  con- 
tributions to  legal  science. — In  Germany,  until 
a  recent  period,  the  laws,  both  civil  and  crimi* 
nal,  have  been  in  a  state  of  great  confusion. 
In  1582,  the  statutes  commonly  known  as  the 
Carolina  Criminalis  were  enacted  by  the  em- 
peror Charles  V.  for  the  regulation  of  criminal 
proceedings.  Prior  to  that  time  the  law  of  the 
empire  relating  to  crimes  was  threefold:  1, 
the  Germanic  contained  in  the  ancient  barbaric 
codes  and  subsequent  local  usages ;  2,  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Roman  law  in  the  compilations 
of  Justinian,  particularly  the  Libri  Terrihiles  of 
the  Digest,  and  the  18th  title  of  the  Institutes ; 
8,  the  various  penal  provisions  of  the  canon 
law  (Corpus  Juris  Cmoniet).  The  Carolina 
Criminatis  purported  to  be  "  a  simple  instruo- 
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tion  for  unlcarno<1  judges,  to  tcacli  them  how  to 
proceed  in  criminal  casofl."  It  did  not  super- 
sede the  previously  existing  law:*,  hut  referred 
to  thent,  sometimes  dctlnin^  what  was  obscure, 
lixed  punish  men  t8  with  more  exactness,  but 
more  particularly  regulated  the  form  of  criminal 
procix-dings,  IU:in^  iu  form  rather  didactic  than 
statutory,  a  larjrc  liconse  was  taken  hy  ju*lges  in 
admini>teriiijc  tlie  law  as  thus  prcscriU'd,  and 
uncertainty  still  provailtKl  until  a  more  thorough 
coditication  was  finally  re-sorted  to. — The  Prus- 
sian code  was  longer  in  preparation  than  the 
French,  and  is  said  bycompetent  judges  to  have 
attained  a  high  degree  of  practical  adaptation  to 
the  wants  of  the  {Hiople.  The  tirst  revision  of 
the  Prussian  laws  was  published  by  Frederic  IL, 
1741>-'57,  and  is  known  as  the  CwU  Frederic^  In 
1780  a  revision  was  ordered,  which  underwent 
much  public  discu-^ion,  and  was  finally  publish- 
ed in  1794  under  the  title  of  Allfjemeines  iMnd' 
recht.  The  penal  laws  have  been  since  repeat- 
edly revised.  In  18'2(3  a  commission  was  ap- 
pointed to  prejvare  a  new  i>enal  code,  in  pursu- 
ance of  which  G  ditferent  projects  were  succea- 
sively  reported  and  discussed  at  various  times 
(luring  a  fieriixl  of  25  years,  and  the  code  which 
is  now  in  tbrce  was  finally  adopted  in  1851. 
With  tlic  aid  of  the  discussion  which  was  brought 
to  bear  upon  its  provisions,  and  the  know- 
ledge denved  from  the  practical  working  of  tho 
French  penal  code,  it  is  said  to  be  the  most  per- 
fect system  of  criminal  law  which  has  been  pro- 
duced in  Europe. — In  Austria  a  code  was  adopt- 
ed in  1811,  founded  in  a  great  measure  upon 
tho  Prussian  co<le,  and  a  code  of  criminal  pro- 
cedure was  published  in  1852,  which  ado])tsthe 
chissification  of  otTences  containe<l  in  the  French 
T)enal  code. — In  tho  United  States  there  has 
been  but  one  experiment  made  of  a  Icgiailativo 
remodelling  of  the  entire  law.  The  state  of 
Louisiana  was  originally  a  French  colony;  it 
was  afterward  ceded  to  Spain,  when  tho  Spanish 
law*^  was  introduced,  but  again  reverted  to  the 
French,  and  from  them  was  acquired  by  the 
United  States.  The  complication  which  ensued 
from  this  intermixture  of  the  laws  of  dillerent 
countries,  made  a  revision  necessary,  and  a  code 
was  prepared  and  adopted,  180G-'8,  which  did 
not  however  sui>erse<ie  the  ancient  laws,  ex- 
cept so  far  as  they  c<mfiicted  with  the  code. 
A  furtlier  revision  was  found  necessary,  and 
in  1H22  commissi(mers  were  appointed  for  that 
purpa««e,  who  reported  a  complete  civil  code, 
which  was  adopted  in  1824,  and  superseded 
all  previously  existing  French,  Spanish,  and 
territorial  laws.  Mr.  Edward  Livingston,  one 
of  the  commissioners,  and  who,  as  is  under- 
stood, lia»l  the  chief  part  in  tho  compilation, 
had  been  familiar  witli  the  common  law,  and 
introduced  from  it  many  valuable  provisions, 
though  the  bufris  of  tho  work  was  mainly  Uie 
French  civil  code.  A  jKinal  code  and  co<le 
of  practice  have  been  since  added.  In  several 
other  states,  where  the  common  law  lias  i)re- 
vaileil,  revisions  of  the  statutes  have  been  re- 
peatedly made,  in  which  many  modifications  of 


the  common  law  have  been  inroqwrat^  TU 
most  complete  revision  of  thiA  kind  i-  r<-iruiii(^ 
in  the  **  Ite vised  Statutes'*  of  the  tUiXe  <.f  \c« 
York,  which  took  etfect  in  1^0.  Tin-  r^^tU 
pn>cedureof  the  same  state,  adopted  i:i  IMMad 
revised  in  1840,  relat4M  to  Uie  civil  \ta*'\.'t  xi 
the  courts,  and  has  introduced  Vc-r.^  irap'Oiis 
changes. 

CODEX  (T^t.X  in  Roman  anti'ioity.  (•rp- 
nally  the  trunk  of  a  tree,  afterward  a^'pi^ii  \a 
the  wotHlen  tjiblets  smeared  Hith  «ax  «'*ieh 
were  use<l  for  writing.  At  a  lat^^r  |M:ri-M!  it  be- 
came tho  name  of  all  l^rge  niannsrripr*  iWaia 
manuMeripUy  as  the  worluof  the  hi-TorlaUka^ 
poett ;  and  under  tlio  enii»erors  ami  M]lp^j:;ra:- 
ly,  it  designated  collections  of  civil  and  rnri«- 
siastical  laws.  Of  the  last,  the  nhU'^t  aL-i  c<>c 
celebrated  are  xXxq  Co^lex  Theothmiaii*i»,\i.tC*' 
d^x  Juttinianus^the  Codex  Canonvm  KccUm^mH' 
corum^  belonging  to  the  time  of  Pof*o  Icl  -vet 
I.,  and  tho  CoiUx  Canonum  ErrUsia  vf-irirw 
«fp,  revised  by  the  monk  Dionysius  aU>c:  527. 
Its  i>riucipal  modern  amdicatioii  i«  to  xLc  caeiil 
inanuscrii)t3  of  the  &ew  Testament,  at  tU 
codices  Alexandrinu$^  VatUanuMj  Epkraemi 
Ikios  or  CantahrigcMif^  Ciaromontah\^  41  ii 
all,  which  are  also  designated  by  the  Ruoa 
letters,  as  codicesA,  B,  C,  I>,  or  br  comlinaikja^ 
as  P,  W*,  or  by  tlie  Greek  letters,  as  A.  ft— 
Codex  Rescbiptts  (Lat.,  a  rewritten  codexl 
now  usually  termed  a  ]iaIimi>»esL  an  anncil 

{)archment  on  which  the  original  wririsr  h» 
)een  defaced,  and  npon  which  a  dUffcrent'ecB- 
position  has  been  copied. 

CODICIL  (Lat.  codiciUuM^  a  diminntivi^  frm 
codcx^  volume  or  roll),  a  te^tamenLinr  dl^pui- 
tion,  made  subsequently  to  a  will,  and  by  vLxk 
the  will  is  confinned,*  explained,  or  mt^si/A 
but  in  no  case  totally  revoked.    In  the  cifi 
and  canon  law,  and  anciently  by  the  ckbw 
law  of  England,  tho  distinction  between  i  vil 
and  a  codicil  was,  that  in  the  former  an  MX** 
tor  was,  and  in  the  latter  wa«  not  appootti 
liut  the  only  difference  between  tliem  novroi- 
sists  in  their  relation  to  each  other.    Tl«  <«&■ 
cil  must  bo  executed  with  ilie  same  fonBiSSMf 
and  proved  in  tlio  same  manner  as  the  viS  fr 
self.    By  recent  statutes  in  England  and  in  soot 
of  the  United  States,  the  term  will  ift  deritfrf 
to  include  codicil    In  ancient  R'.nne  the  ep&i 
was  a  dir^tinct  spedes  of  will,  invented  towl' 
igate  the  strict  rcqnirement»  of  the  law,  indii 
\iifi\nii  fidci  commiMi,  or  trusts,  valid. 

CODOGNO.  chief  town  <if  the  district  of  At 
same  name  in  the  province  of  Lodi-Crema.  iatki 
Austrian  dependencv  of  Iximbardy.  sitaaird  br 
tween  the  Po  and  the  Adda,  noted  for  lU  t^ 
manufactures,  and  for  being  the  principal  Btft 
in  Italy  for  Parmesan  cheese ;  pop.  9,691  T^ 
Austrians  were  defeated  here  in  1746  bjli* 
Spaniards,  and  in  1796  by  the  French. 

CODKINGTOX,  Sir  Edwabo,  an  Er^ 
admiral,  born  in  1770,  died  in  Loudon,  April  & 
lH51.  He  became  a  lieutenant  in  the  u*7ii 
1793,  and  served  on  board  Lord  Hove'i  ^^7 
at  tho  victory  over  the  Frenchi  Jooe  1, 1?^ 
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rard  he  obtained  commaiid  of  the 
meti  was  made  a  post-captaiiL  com* 
Babel,  of  22  guna,  in  Lord  Bridport^a 
L'Orient,  and,  in  command  of  the 
d,  assisted  in  the  capture  of  a  French 
men  on  their  way  to  join  the  Irish 
At  the  battle  of  Trafalgar  he  com- 
»  Orion,  74.    Subsequently  he  was 
he  bombardment  of  Flushing ;  also 
'a  expedition  to  the  Scheldt;  in  the 
Dadiz;  and  commanded  a  squadron 
French  on  the  coast  of  Catalonia. 
iraa  promoted  to  the  rank  of  rear- 
Dg  at  the  same  time  employed  as  cap- 
et  under  Sir  Alex.  Inglis  Ck>chrane 
can  station.    On  July  10, 1821,  he 
Midmird,  and  in  1826  was  placed  in 
rtibe  fleet  in  the  Mediterranean,  em- 
iratohing  the  events  of  the  Greek 
He  was,  in  this  capacity,  in  chief 
r  the  combined  British,  Russian,  and 
kt  the  battle  of  Kararino  (Oct  20. 
Miihongh  that  action  was  spoken  of 
jah  government  as  an  *\untoward 
uraa  rewarded  both  by  England  and 
ILUAM  John,  son  of  the  preceding, 
commander-in-chief  of  the  British 
the  late  war  in  the  Crimea,  was 
entered  the  Coldstream  guards  in 
through  the  successive  grades  to 
r-general,  which  he  attained  in 
tKi      >tion  having  loft  him  unattaoh- 
i  Ww  army  in  the  East  as  an  amatenr, 
onander-in-chief,  Lord  Raglan,  soon 
1st  brigade  of  the  light  division, 
played  a  distinguished  part  at  the 
Alma  and  Inkermann ;  and  when 
dOige  Brown  was  wounded,  he  suc- 
e  command  of  the  light  division.   He 
»  attack  on  the  redan,  but  his  con- 
it  occasion  subjected  him  to  depre- 
ments  from  some  quarters.    On  the 
of  Gen.  Simpson  he  was  appointed 
if  command,  and  in  that  capacity 
troops  home.  Ue  was  elected  mem- 
unent  for  Greenwich  in  April,  1857. 
(,  son  of  Melanthus,  and  the  last  king 
eigned,  according  to  tradition,  about 
When  Attica  was  invaded  by  the 
ftdidao  from  Peloponnesus,  the  oracle 
that  people  would  be  victorious 
should  be  slain.    Codrus,  having 
otftermined  to  sacrifice  himself^  en- 
amp  of  the  enemy  in  disguise,  pro- 
ilent  quarrel  with  the  common  sol- 
was  slain  in  the  fray.    The  Do- 
ig  learned  the  death  of  the  Attic 
ined  from  hostilities  and  returned 
the  Athenians,  thinking  no  one  wor- 
d  Codrus,  abolished  the  kingly  dig- 
i      tuted  in  its  stead  the  office  of 
uvu,  son  of  Codrus,  was  the  first 

OIENT,  in  algebra,  the  quantity  by 
i  othef  and  generally  unknown  quan- 
tiplied.    A  differential  coefficient  ia 


the  onantity  hj  which  the  rate  of  ehange  in  a 
Tarring  qnantitj  must  be  mnltiplied  in  order 
to  mid  the  rate  of  ohanj^  in  some  other  quantity 
dependent  on  this  Tarymg  quantity  ftt  its  valne. 
OOEHOBK  or  Cohobn,  Menvo  tan,  baron,  a 
Di^ch  general  and  engineer,  born  in  Friesiand 
in  1641,  died  at  the  Hague,  Ma^  17, 1704.  At 
the  age  of  16  he  received  a  oaptain^a  commission, 
distinffuiahed  himsdf  at  the  siege  of  Maestrioht, 
and  afterward  at  the  battles  of  Sene^  Gassel,  St 
Denia,  and  Fienrua.  During  the  interrala  of 
aotiTe  dntj  he  devoted  much  attention  to  the 
sulject  of  fortification,  with  the  view  of  equal- 
izing tiie  chancea  between  besiegeraand  besieged, 
the  new  system  of  hia  contemporary  YaiUMUi 
having  giTen  great  adTantages  to  tiie  hitter. 
While  oompori5iTely  a  young  man  he  gained  a 
name  aa  an  engineer,  and  by  the  time  he  had 
reached  middle  life  was  recognized  aa  the  beat 
officer  of  that  arm  in  the  Dutch  serrice.  The 
prince  of  Orange  promised  him  a  colonelcy,  but 
being  rather  remiss  in  fulfilling  the  pl^Ag^  ^^ 
retix^d  in  disgust  with  the  intention  of  d&ring 
his  serTicea  to  the  French.  Hia  wife  and  8 
children,  howcTer,  were  arrested  by  the  order 
of  the  prince  aa  hoatagea  for  hia  return,  which 
quickly  broa^^t  him  Mck,  whereon  he  reoeiTed 
thepromised  rank,  and  was  afterward  appointed, 
successiTely,  aa  general  of  artillery,  aireotorr 
ffeneral  of  fortifications,  and  governor  of  Flan- 
ders. Hia  wh<^e  life  was  spent  in  oonneotioa 
with  the  defences  of  the  Low  Countries.  At  the 
aiege  of  GraTe,  in  1674,  he  InTented  and  for 
the  first  time  made  use  of  the  small  mortars^ 
called  oohorns,  for  throwing  grenades,  and  in 
the  ancceeding  year  elicited  the  appUrase  of 
Yanban  by  suooessfully  crossing  the  Mena^ 
and  carrying  a  bastion  which  was  considered 
aa  protected  by  the  river.  After  the  peace  of 
Nimegnen  (1678),  he  waa  employed  in  strength- 
ening Tarious  already  strong  places ;  Nime- 
gnen, Breda.  Hannheim,  since  dismantled,  and 
Bergen-op-i^m  attest  the  Tolue  of  his  sys- 
tem. The  last-named  place  he  considered  his 
masterpiece,  although  it  was  taken  after  a  long 
siege  in  1747,  by  Msirshid  de  Lowendal.  During 
the  campaigna  from  1688  to  1691,  he  waa  in 
actiTe  serrice.  The  siege  of  Namnr,  in  1692, 
gave  him  an  opportunity  to  test  his  system 
ag^nst  that  of  Yanban,  for  these  two  great 
engineers  were  there  opposed  to  each  other, 
0(^om  in  defending  a  work  which  he  had  oon- 
structed  to  protect  the  citadel,  and  Yanban  in 
attempting  to  reduce  it  Coehom  made  an  obeti- 
nate  defences  but  being  dangerondy  wounded, 
was  compelled  to  surrender  to  his  riTsL  who 
handsomely  acknowledged  hia  braTcry  and  skill. 
He  was  afterward  en^tged  at  the  attack  on 
Trarbach,Limbarg,  and  Liege,  and  in  1695  mded 
in  retaking  Kamur.  In  the  war  of  the  Spanish 
succession  he  besieged  successiTely  Yenloo,  Ste- 
phensworth,  Ruremonde,  Li^ge,  and  in  1708 
took  Bonn,  on  the  Rhine,  after  8  days*  cannon- 
ade of  heavy  artillery  aided  by  a  fire  of  grenadea 
from  600  cohoms.  Next  he  paased  into  Dutch 
Flanders,  where  he  gained  acTeral  successes  OTer 
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the  French,  and  directed  the  siege  of  ITuy.  This 
was  his  last  service,  for  he  died  soon  afterward 
of  apoplexy,  while  waiting  a  con  fore  nco  with 
the  (iuke  oik  MiLrlliorongh  on  the  plan  of  a  new 
campaign.  C\K'horn\s  greatest  work,  yieutee 
Vcstinghouw^  -was  ])uMishe<l  at  Ia*cu warden,  in 
folio,  i085,  and  tran?lated  into  several  foreign 
languages.  Ills  plans  are  mostly  adapto<l  to  the 
l)ntch  fortresses,  or  to  those  which  are  similarly 
Mtunteil  on  ground  but  a  few  feet  above  water 
level.  Wherever  it  was  practicable,  he  encircled 
his  works  with  two  ditches,  the  outermost  full  of 
water;  the  inner  dry,  and  usually  of  the  width 
of  about  125  feet,  serving  as  a  place  (VnrmcM  tor 
the  be^iego<l,  and  in  some  cases  for  detachments 
of  cavalry.  The  theory  of  his  .system,  both  of 
atta<ik  and  defence,  was  the  superiority  of  a 
combined  niass  over  isolated  fire.  Profession- 
ally, Coehorn  was  accused  of  wasteful  expendi- 
ture of  life,  in  which  respect  he  contrasted  un- 
favorably with  Vauban,  who  was  sparing  of  men. 
Tersonally,  he  was  blunt,  honest,  brave,  and  a 
hater  of  adulation.  Ilo  refused  inducements 
offered  by  several  foreign  governments.  Charles 
II.  of  England  knighted  him.  lie  was  buried 
at  Wijkel,  near  Sneek,  in  Friesland,  and  a  mon- 
ument was  dedicated  there  to  his  memorj'. 

COELLO,  Claudio,  a  painter,  born  in  Mad- 
rid, of  Portugese  i>arents,  died  in  1693.  llo 
excelled  both  in  color  and  design,  and  was 
made  i)aintcr  to  Charles  II.,  fur  whom  he  exe- 
cuted many  works  in  the  Escurial.  His  chief 
work  is  the  altarpicce  in  the  sacristy,  rei»resent- 
ing  the  ceremony  of  the  collocation  of  the  host. 
His  works  arc  numerous  in  Madrid,  Salamanca, 
an<l  Sanigos-^a. 

C(ELl'S  rLat.,  Heaven),  by  the  Greeks  called 
Uranus  in  the  ancient  Tnythology,  was  the  «)n 
of  -Ktlicr  and  Dies,  and  the  prwlecessor  on  the 
throne  of  heaven  of  Saturn  and  Jupiter.  Ho 
married  Terr.i,  and  was  by  her  father  of  Ocea- 
nus,  the  Cycl(»ps.  Saturn,  and  others.  Hiding 
imprisoned  tlio  Cyclops  in  Tartarus,  ho  was 
emafsculated  and  driven  from  the  throno  by  his 
son  Saturn,  at  the  instigation  of  Terra. 

COKiHTlO,  a  form  of  marriage  among  tho 
ancient  Ktmians.  Each  of  tho  parties  gave  tho 
other  a  small  piece  of  money,  and  tho  man 
asked  the  woman  whether  she  desired  to  be- 
come his  wile  and  tho  mistress  of  his  family; 
to  Avhii-h  she  re]>lied  that  she  did,  and  put  to 
him  a  corresponding  question.  A  cerenumy  of 
manuini<sii)n,  also  called  coemptio,  was  jxjr- 
fonncd  by  women  in  order  that  they  might  bo 
able  to  make  wills. 

CoESSiy,  F.  (}.,  a  French  mystic,  l)orn  at 
Lisieux,  Normamly,  in  1782,  died  in  1842  or 
18  ly.  At  an  early  ago  he  became  associated 
with  Clouet  in  attempting  to  found  a  model 
re])uMic  in  Cayeime.  The  scheme  failed,  and 
Coes>in  retnrne<l  to  Franco,  and  turned  his  at- 
tention toward  a  religious  reformation,  founding 
fi»r  that  purj)nsc  a  retreat  known  as  the  maUon 
grm\  at  Cliaillot,  wlierc  disciples  were  pre- 
l)ared  ft^r  recejition  of  the  truth  by  a  severe 
course  of  alimentary  abstiuence.    "With  the  in- 


crease of  members  the  e^tabUshmeat  vi»  n- 
moved  to  Paris,  where  be  develoMd  th«  ut^iU 
step  of  his  system,  of  wliich  a  leading  f<s:3t 
was  the  influence  of  female  wxrtetj  in  e>ritii^ 
to  a  higher  dcgrco  of  |>erftfctiuiL  I>iMviiiio«i 
arising,  Coessin  cmbractrd  the  opportofiltj  </ 
the  invasion  of  1814  to  break  up  the  ia«;i:r.«. 
Tho  remainder  of  his  life  was  passed  in  »g- 
parativc  obscurity,  chiefly  in  Rome.  He  pu- 
lished  his  views'  in  a  work  entitled  Lti  %n/ 
litre*,  Paris,  1809. 

CCEUIi  Jac^ueo,  a  merchant,  and  royal  tna- 
surcr  of  France,  bom  at  Boorpfs  towari  :2«t 
end  of  tho  14th  centnry,  died  Xov.  25.  I4S1  i= 
tlic  island  of  Scio.  His  vast  cummerciil  tvjx- 
priso  attracted  tho  attention  of  Charies  VIL 
who  in  1435  appointed  him  master  of  the  Fni^i 
mint,  and  afterward  treasurer.  Ills  eictllcB: 
management  of  affairs  caoseil  the  kia^  to  ca»> 
ble  hhu.  and  to  intrust  him  with  bi^ri  fa&cUjBi 
in  the  French  provinces,  and  with  dip%«i:je 
missions  in  Italy.  Ca'ur  contributed  20i\>*l 
crowns  to  help  the  king  in  n»cning  'Si^roMoij 
from  tho  English.  After  the  snccMffo!  cadtf 
tho  war,  his  influence  became  so  great  ai  to  pit 
offence  to  envious  persons,  who  aiU-r  the  d«Kk 
of  the  king's  mistress,  Agnes  !H>rel.  chvgvd  Ln 
with  having  poisoned  her,  and  caused  his  » 
bo  arrested  (1451),  and  his  vast  pn^ierty :«?  W 
confiscated.  Although  the  cliargc  was  prork 
to  be  groundless,  he  was  detained  in  pri«<A  oSb 
1455,  when  he  effecte^l  his  csca^K*.  Re{4^ 
to  Kome,  he  was  kindly  rcceivc<l  by  Pope  Jfidc 
olas  v.,  and  was  enabled  to  gatl.rr  the  l-rtbi 
remains  of  his  fortune.  Popo  Calixtof  III.  le- 
lected  him  in  1456  a<  captain-genera!  uf  a  5(cC  , 
against  tlic  Turks.  On  tliU  expvditiuo,  Cis 
was  overtaken  by  illness,  died,  and  va«  l3h»i 
in  the  church  of  tho  Franciscans  at  Scia  Ei 
had  vainly  claimed  tho  clemency  of  Ch&H«  VIL 
in  favor  of  his  family.  It  was  undi;r  Iaqj^XL 
only  that  his  memory  was  exculfiatrd  frva  i3 
charges,  while  a  part  of  his  »n^|iorty  v»  ifie^ 
ward  restored  to  his  descenaants. 

COFFEE  (Turkish,  inhze),  the  wAid'M 
plant  eoffea  Arahica^  of  the  order  rinektmiBm; 
nXiO  the  beverage  prei»ared  by  infu^ioD  cf  ir- 
eolation  of  them  in  bulling  water.    In  foe 
Abys^Muia  the  plant  grows  wild  in  g 
sion  over  the  n»cky  snrface  of  the  c* 
and  there  it  has  been  in  nee  from  rcrr 
times.    It  also  grows  wild  in  Liberia.    It  p 
cultivated  in  tropical  regions,  and  t     ti 
warm  situations  upon  the  tlopcs  of  hiiov 
soil  not  retentive  of  the  rains  that  «:      »- 
The  ]»lant  is  a  tree  att:uning  the  height  a. 
oral  of  8  to  12  feet,  but  sometimes  eves      i«^ 
Its  trunk  is  covered  with  a  gray-colorve 
and  its  white  flowers  grow  in 'thick 
around  the  brandies.    'When  cnltivateil  i- 
ward  growth  is  checked  br  tuppin(^  for  o<'<* 
niencc  of  gathering  the  fruit,  and  tie  ^^^^ 
.  and  pliable  branches  then  spread  out  iC'J  ^  » 
down  like  those  of  tm  apple  tree.    1^ 
are  raised  from  the  seed  m  nuneriea       * 
a  year  old  are  transplanted  and  set  •      ^^ 
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I  they  are  in  fbn  bearing,  and  maj 
lO  for  20  years  or  longer.    The  leayea, 
oTate  and  pointed  form,  grow  in  pain, 
M^      )  l^e  other.    They  are  4  or  6  inehea 
— uh  and  aliining,  and  of  dark  green 
l^ant  being  an  evergreen,  the  foli- 
rsya  fi^esh ;  and  though  at  certain  sear 
blosfloms  suddenly  appear  scattered 
huo  dark  leaves  like  flakes  of  snow,  they 
y  ever  entirely  absent.    They  continue 
.  Ml     .  while  the  fruit  of  former  blos- 
&  to  maturity,  and  so  the  ripe 

uo  i^o^hered  at  aunost  every  season ; 
Aeal  harvests  are  usually  two  in  the 
the  year.    The  fruit  when  ripe  be- 
vuj      finally  dark  purple.    It  resembles 
',  i      die  fleshy  portion  which  surrounds 
nis  m  very  sweet  and  palatable.    Two  of 
MOB  of  commerce  form  the  seed  of  each 
ti       flat  sides  are  opposed  to  each  other 
of  the  pulp,  and  are  separated  by 
w  of  this  and  by  the  tough  membrane 
selv  envelopes  them  both.    As  the 
1. 1      pulp  forms  a  sort  of  shell  or  pocL 
leoessary  to  remove  by  a  process  of 
«rder  to  prepare  the  se^  for  marke^ 
[ndies  the  fruit  is  picked  by  hand 
I  during  the  seasons  of  harvest ;  but 
p  where  no  rains  prevail  which  would 
irom  the  trees,  it  is  allowed  to  remain 
to  fall,  and  is  then  shaken  off  upon 
ad  upon  the  ground.     Its  perfect 
]     y  be  one  reason  of  its  very  su- 
,y.    It  is  next  dried  in  the  shade, 
nuu  is  afterward  removed  by  the  hands, 
and  West  Indies  and  South  America 
is  usually  performed  by  exposing  a 
n  uie  fruit  several  inches  in  thickness  to 
'^  the  sun,  so  that  fermentation  takes 
len  the  moisture  has  disappeared,  the 
s  passed  between  a  fluted  roller  and 
uoard,  and  the  pulp  is  then  washed 
Abe  tough  membrane  is  separated  after 
are  dry  by  a  similar  process  with  a 
Mui*  of  rollers.    The  chi^  is  next  re- 
ll^r  winnowing.    The  quality  is  greatly 
red  by  age.    ElHs  states  that  the  smiJl 
)f  Arabia  will  attain  their  seasoning  or 
ug  in  8  years ;  '^  but  the  worst  coflee  pro- 
Si  America  will  in  from  10  to  14  years 
as  good  and  acquire  as  high  a  flavor  as 
we      w  have  from  Turkey." — ^From 
[nmi      use  of  coflee  was  introduced  into 
early  as  A.  D.  876,  and  into  Arabia 
•■^tter  country  about  the  16th  century. 
I  written  accounts  of  the  use  of 

are  uy  Arabian  writers  of  this  period ; 
;  appears  that  in  the  city  of  Aden  it  be- 
about  the  middle  of  this  century  a  very 
■r  drink,  first  with  lawyers,  studious  per- 
those  whoso    occupations  requured 
»  at  night,  and  soon  after  with  all 
■w    xts  use  gradually  extended  to  other 
,  and  to  those  on  tho  eastern  shores  of  the 
Mrranean.    It  is  stated  to  have  been  pub- 
lokL  in  Constantinople  in  1654,  and  to  have 
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fimnd  iti  way  thence  to  Veidoe  in  1616.  Bn- 
woU;  a  German  (in  1678X  is  add  to  be  ih« 
first  Enropean  who  makes  mention  of  it  The 
plant  ia  aeaeribed  in  the  works  Ik  I^mUU 
JBffypti  and  Ik  Medicina  .^Sgyptiorum  of  Proa- 
pero  Alpini,  1691  and  1692.  Burton  in  his 
^'Anatomy  of  Melancholy"  (1621)  ia  supposed 
to  be  the  first  English  writer  who  notioea  it. 
^  The  Turk&"  he  says,  **  have  a  drink  oaDed 
coffee  (for  they  use  no  wineX  so  named  of  a 
berry  as  black  as  soot  and  as  bitter,  whidh  they 
rip  np  as  warm  as  they  can  suffer,  because  thej 
find  oy  experience  that  that  kind  of  drink  so 
used  helpeth  digestion  and  proonreth  alacrity.'' 
A  Greek  servant  of  a  Turkey  merchant  opened 
the  first  coffee  house  in  London  in  1662.  At 
tiiie  dose  of  the  century  the  annnal  consomptioa 
of  coffee  in  the  kingdom  had  amounted  to  about 
100  tona.  Its  culture  was  introduced  into  Java 
from  Arabia  by  the  Dutch  between  1680  and 
1690,  and  it  was  thence  extended  throogboot 
the  East  India  islands.  In  1716  Loois  aXY. 
received  from  the  magistrates  of  Amsterdam  a 
fine  coffee  tree,  then  bearing  bothgreen  and  ripe 
fruit.  This,  according  to  Du  1%ur,  was  tne 
stockof  all  the  West  ddia  coffee.  The  Dutch 
introduced  its  cultivation  into  Surinam  in  1718. 
The  best  coffee  of  commerce  is  the  Modia,  and 
next  to  this  the  Java ;  but  tiie  principal  supplies 
of  the  United  States  are  from  Brazil  and  St 
Domingo,  the  former  country  furnishing  70  to  80 
per  cent,  of  the  whole.— The  raw  coflee  beans 
are  tough  and  homy,  difficult  to  reduce  to  pow- 
der, and  consequently  require  a  preparatofy 
roasting,  that  water  may  take  np  their  soluble 
ingredients.  Even  after  this  the  hardness  of 
the  firagments  is  such,  that  the  ^penuine  partioles 
may  by  this  quality  be  distinguished  from  those 
ofothersnbstances  used  as  adulterants.  The  raw 
coffee  consists  in  100  parts,  according  to  M.  Pi^* 
en,  of  woody  fibre  84,  hygroscopic  water  12,  ut 
and  volatile  oil  10  to  18,  glucose,  dextrine,  and 
vegetable  acid  16.6,  fi-ee  caffeine  0.8,  ash  6.7. 
Some  authorities  state  that  it  contains  fi*om  6 
to  8  per  cent,  of  cane  sugar ;  in  the  roasting 
this  must  be  nearly  or  quite  all  converted  into 
caramel.  The  most  important  principles  are 
the  caffeio  add,  resembling  in  its  astringent 
character,  and  also  in  containing  much  gluten, 
the  tannin  of  tea ;  the  alkaloid,  caffeine,  which 
ia  identical  with  the  theine  of  tea ;  and  the  frsr 
ffrant  voliUOe  oil,  called  caffeone.  This  oil  is 
distinguished  by  the  microscope  in  minute  drops 
in  the  cells  or  between  the  outer  membrane  and 
the  bodv  of  the  seed,  and  may  be  taken  np  bv 
distillation  with  water.  Roasting  disperses  it 
through  the  solid  substance,  and  in  part  or 
wholly  expels  it,  if  the  process  is  pushed  too  far. 
The  <»ffeio  acid,  especially,  is  mooified  by  roast- 
ing, and  is  suppos^  by  cuiemists  to  afford  the 
greater  portion  of  the  fiavor  and  peculiar  prop- 
erties of  the  coffee.  The  proportion  of  caffe- 
ine is  only  about  i  that  of  theine  in  an  eoual 
weight  of  tea.  (See  OAPniNX.)  C3offee  when 
roasted  loses  its  hygroscopic  water,  which  ahould 
firstbe  cJlowed  to  escape  at  amoderate  heat  from 
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an  open  yessel.  The  process  may  then  be  con- 
tinued at  a  higher  tcmpcratnre  in  a  vessel  closed 
to  prevent  the  escape  of  the  aroma,  and  con- 
stantly agitated  to  avoid  charring  the  grains  and 
expelling  the  oil,  by  which  it^  bitter  quality 
is  made  to  predominate  and  Hio  aromatic  is 
lost ;  a  sliglit  excess  of  lieat  injures  the  quality 
of  tlie  colfoc.  The  proc^'ss  should  be  stopped 
when  the  beans  are  of  a  chestnut  brown :  tliey 
have  then  lost  about  20  per  cent,  in  weight  and 
gained  50  i^er  cent,  in  bulk.  When  removed 
from  the  fire,  the  vessel  should  bo  kept  closed 
until  cool,  that  the  aromatic  vai)or  may  bo  re- 
absorbed as  much  as  possible.  After  roasting, 
it  deteriorates  bv  exposure,  and  should  tliere- 
fore  be  soon  ased,  unless  kept  in  tight  vessels. 
It  may  be  injured  by  absorbing  tlie  odor  of  other 
substances.  Even  the  raw  coffee  is  liable  to  bo 
damaged  from  this  cause,  and  it  is  found  objec- 
tionable to  ship  it  in  vessels  that  have  been 
previously  frcignted  with  sugar ;  a  few  bags  of 
pepper  have  spoiled  a  whole  cargo  of  coffee. 
IVeshly  roaste<l  and  ground  coffee  tied  up  in 
linen  has  been  found  to  ignite  spontaneously. 
The  same  effect  has  also  been  produced  with 
rice  and  barley  treated  in  the  same  way.  This 
often  occurs  to  charcoal  freshly  prepared,  as 
was  noticed  in  this  work,  vol.  iv.  p.  716,  in 
consequence  of  heat  generated  by  rapid  con- 
densation of  gaseous  matters.  After  roasting, 
the  coffee  is  ground  to  powder,  and  the  finer 
tliis  is,  the  more  its  properties  are  imparted 
to  boiling  water.  Boiling,  however,  if  contin- 
ued, will  cause  a  loss  of  the  aroma,  and  in- 
crease the  bitterness ;  hence  an  infusion  obtained 
by  steeping  is  preferable  to  a  decoction,  but  tho 
water  should  remain  in  contact  with  the  coffee 
long  enough  to  extract  the  greater  portion  of 
its  agreeable  qualities,  which  is  not  the  case  in 
the  use  of  the  percoktUng  apparatus  introduced 
by  Count  Uumford,  and  afterward  variously 
modified.  In  Asia  coffee  is  used  in  a  thick  de- 
coction. Lamartine,  in  his  **  Travels  in  Syria 
and  the  East,^^  states  that  in  the  ordinary  khans 
copper  coffee  pots  are  kept  upon  the  charcoal 
fires  always  filled  with  thick  farinaceous  coffee, 
**  the  habitual  refreshment  and  only  want  of 
the  Turks  and  Arabs."  In  Sumatra  the  natives 
make  use  of  the  leaf  of  tho  plant  instead  of  tho 
seed,  ascribing  to  it  more  of  tho  bitter  and  na- 
tritious  property.  It  may  also  be  cultivated  for 
the  leaves  where  the  production  of  seed  would 
fail  from  unsuitableness  of  climate  or  soil.  Tho 
leaves  are  moderately  roasted  and  then  rubbed 
to  powder  in  the  hands,  and  this  powder  is  used 
like  tea.  Tho  infusion  is  said  to  resemble  in 
taste  coffee  as  usually  prepared  and  tea  com- 
bined.— It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  tho  same 
peculiar  principle  should  exist  in  three  or  more 
vegetable  pro<iuctions,  which,  though  not  at  all 
resembling  each  other  inotherrespects,  have  been 
selected  as  beverages  by  almost  ail  nations,  some 
adopting  ono  of  them  and  others  another.  This 
fact,  iK)inted  out  by  Licbig,  as  also  that  tliis 
])rinc1ple  furnishes  the  elements  of  the  bile,  is 
suggestive  of  a  peculiar  adaptation  of  it  to  the 


needs  of  tho  hmniii  system.  This  priadid^ 
called  theine  in  tea  and  caffeine  ia  tttbt,  b 
theobromine  in  cocoa,  and  the  aane  it  rraifb 
nized  in  the  guarana  offleimalU  and  the  iis 
ParaguemUy  which  have  long  served  iheilwi- 
gines  of  South  America  the  ]^rpowfl  of  ti^ 
Coffee  and  tea  are  both  used  in  tempeme  n^ 
gions;  but  in  the  colder  climes  tea  appcm  it 
be  generally  preferred,  and  is  freqaently  a- 
clusively  employed.  In  the  West  India  si- 
ands^  and  tliroughont  all  warm  eoantrie^  esf- 
fee  is  used  with  no  restriction  as  to 
and  complaints  are  rarely  made  of  uiJQ 
effects  attending  its  nse.  In  eolder  mgwaiii 
is  often  the  case  that  indiridoals  are  cooipdM 
to  abandon  its  use  fWxn  its  effect  npoo  the  fr 
gestive  organ^  catising  acidity  of  the  ik«Md 
and  nervous  affections,  as  headachea,  Ac  Csm 
are  frequent  of  persons  subject  to  hrihrfMi 
being  greatly  relieved  by  abandoning  tLe  ■§ 
of  coffee. — As  a  medicine,  coffee  is  moah 
mended  in  whooping  congh,  and  as  a  palKativf 
in  violent  spasmodic  diseanes  atteoocd  viA 
palpitation  of  the  heart,  rapid  polser  Irl,  mk 
m  hysterical  affections ;  also  in  dhroDie  ^Sm- 
rhoea  and  croup.  It  has  also  been  found  tt» 
porarily  useful  in  nervous  and  sick  hrsdirbi 
not  cansed  by  indigestion.  Roasted  coAe  m  t 
powerful  deodorizer,  destroying  very  rspidlj  ill 
most  noxious  smells.  It  is  be^  applied  by  Im 
drying  and  cmshing  the  raw  bcina,  and'  tka 
roasting  the  powder  at  a  moderate  best  lo  t 
dark  brown  color,  when  it  may  be  ppriakM 
about  or  simply  exposed  on  a  plate  wkers  tti 
efiluvium  exists.  The  adulteration  of  narirf 
coffee  is  easily  practised  by  the  introductioB  4 
various  vegetable  and  other  snbfOancea.  ss  ■» 
ticed  in  the  article  AocLTEEATiosr.  (See  ihi 
CnicoBT. )  The  presence  of  chicofr  or  of  tani 
sugar  may  be  inferred  in  a  sospected 
by  cold  water  in  which  it  is  placed  ~ 
quickly  of  a  deep  brown  color,  coffee  i 
color  to  cold  water  Tory  slowly.  Tbc  ~ 
scope  is  a  sure  means  of  detecting  the  \ 
of  strange  vegetable  or  animal  snbstaMsa  mi 
inorganic  matters  like  Venetian  red  may  be  kt 
tectcd  in  the  ashes  of  an  incinerated  snpk.— 
Tho  following  table  gives  a  rough  estimatt  of  Ihi 
world's  production  and  oonsnmptioii  of  eoAt: 
Pbovcctios. 

Bniu mmm^ 

Java 1«MBMM' 

Ceylon 4SjNMM  * 

stDominco mmm* 

CuU  and  Porto  Rico fl^tOilM  * 

Venezuela C^Waill  * 

Bomstn _ 

CotU  Kica,  Britlih  West  lodte^  Mo- 
cha, Ac li^« 

ToUd XlMfrnm* 

Oonnffnon. 
United  States  and  Britiah  Prorlneea.  BlMUMli 
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t  oonsamption  of  coffee  in  Great  Britain  has 
A  from  1,018,854  lbs.  in  1801  to  84,996,054 
in  1866.  In  the  9  months  ending  Bept 
1858,  Great  Britain  imported  85,217,016 
,  uid  France  49,000,000  lbs.,  against  20,880.- 
Iba.  and  48,000,000  lbs.  in  the  correspond- 
period  of  1857.  The  United  States  import- 
D  tbe  year  ending  Jan.  80, 1857,  240,678,227 
,  Tftlued  at  122,426,758,  against  only  21,878,- 
Iba.  in  1821,  exhibiting  in  86  years  an  an- 
{  average  increase  of  881,676  lbs.  The 
annual  increase  of  consumption  within 
*  years  is  estimated  at  7i  per  cent,  in 

1       mhI  States,  at  2i  per  cent  in  Europe, 

ft  per  cent,  for  the  whole  world. 

Pv«F££.    I.  A  S.  CO.  of  Ala.,  bordering  on 

y  watered  by  Pea  river;  area  about  900  sq. 

nop.  in  1850,  5,940,  of  whom  557  were 

The  surface  is  somewhat  hilly,  and  the 

ly  poor.    Pine  timber  grows  in  sreat 

o.    Productions  in  1850,  1,408  bales 

mMM/u,  186,610  bushels  of  com,  51,859  of 

»tatoe8,  and  65,868  lbs.  of  rice.    There 

churches,  and  the  public  sohoolB  num- 

)  pupils.    The  county  was  formed  from 

OE  Dale  county.    Capital,  Wellbom.    II. 

oo.  of  Tenn. ;  area  220  so.  m. ;  pop.  in 

ml,  of  whom  1,267  were  slaves.   It  has 

ad  and  hilly  surface,  and  a  fertile  soiL 

ana  in  1850,  488,215  bushela  of  corn, 

wheat,  70,865  of  oats,  and  44,668  lbs. 

er.     There  were  21  churches  in  the 

.  And  900  pupils  attendbg  public  sohoola. 

nchester. 

r        XM  (Gr.  Ko<^iM>ff,  a  wicker  basket),  a 

wr  box  for  retaining  the  remains  of  the 

Beceptacles  of  this  kind  have  been  in 

i!h       the  remotest  periods.     In  the  last 

n  vrenesis  it  is  recorded  that  the  body  of 

«A  was  embalmed  and  placed  in  a  coffin  in 

Various  materials  have  been  applied 

construction.    The  ancient  Egyptians 

costly  woods  from  Syria,  as  the  cedars 

J       lion,  and  also  employed  the  cheaper 

M       fi  their  own  country.    Stone  and  earth- 

9  were  applied  to  the  same  purpose.   This 

vr  the  outer  case,  the  body  being  first  en- 

B      in  bandages,  and  then  in  a  pas^board 

or  inner  coffin  made  to  fit  the  fcMn,  and 

1  and  ornamented  with  figures  and  nn- 

r         >Jects;  among  them  was  a  face  in  like- 

uie  deceased,  which  was  often  covered 

)k  gold  leaf  and  richly  adorned ;  the 

v«re  inlaid  with  brilliant  enamel,  the  hair 

V  imitated  and  adorned  witib  gold.  Three 

P      board  cases  succeeded,  each  as  elabo- 

f  oa(  differently  ornffmented,  and  all  re- 

the  human  figure.   The  external  wooden 

a  flat  or  low  arched  top,  somet^nes 

'Ml  •  Miort  square  pillar  standing  at  each  cor- 

>  It  was  variously  ornamented  with  painted 

and  a  panel  was  sometimes  left  open 

'~  ->  me  face  of  the  mummy.     The  stone 

usually  called  sarcophagi,  were  oblong 

rith  straight  sides  and  a  curved  or  point- 

uu.    The  figure  of  the  deceased  was  some- 


timea  oarved  upon  them  in  relief;  some  were 
of  the  form  of  a  king^s  name  or  roval  ovaL  and 
some,  whether  of  basalt,  granite,  slate,  or  llme- 
stone|,  were  of  the  shape  of  the  mummy  within* 
Wilkinson  met  with  one  of  red  earthenware  of 
this  form,  made  in  2  pieces,  which  were  sewed 
together,  holes  having  been  left  m  the  pottery 
for  the  purpose.  Layard  also  describes  glased 
earthenware  coffins,  great  numbers  of  which  he 
exhumed  in  southern  Mesopotamia.  The  por- 
tion ibr  the  head  and  shoulders  was  of  oval 
form,  abont  2  feet  wide,  and  jEumished  wiUi  a 
flat  Ud  on  the  top.  The  part  for  the  feet  and 
legs  was  narrow,  and  in  the  very  end  was  lelt 
a  small  opening.  These^  too,  were  ornamented 
with  various  devices.  •  8<nne  of  the  Egyptian 
8aA)ophagi  were  made  of  the  beantiM  oriental 
alabaster,  or  stalagmitio  carbonate  of  lime.  The 
famous  Belaoni  sarcophagus,  purchased  by  Sir 
John  Soane  for  2,000  guineas  for  his  muse- 
um, IB  a  magnificent  specimen  of  this  work. 
The  ancient  Britons  also  made  use  of  stone  ooi" 
fina  for  tlie  bodies  of  persons  belon^ng  to  Hm 
higher  dassea ;  they  are  still  oocasioimUy  met 
with  in  barrows,  together  with  Roman  nrna. 
They  were  sometimes  constructed  by  placing 
flat  stones  on  edge,  and  covering  them  witfi 
other  pieces.  The  bodies  of  the  poorer  dassea 
were  wrapped  in  doth  and  interred*  In  the 
rdgn  of  Henry  Y.  and  YI.  the  stone  coffins 
were  adid  at  one  end,  except  a  space  scooped 
out  to  recdve  the  head.  Lead  and  wood  were 
also  occasionally  employed  as  materials  for  ooi" 
fins  by  the  Saxons.  In  some  countries  the  c(^hi 
serves  merely  the  purpose  of  hdding  the  body 
while  it  is  carried  to  the  grave  or  tomb ;  and  la 
then  made,  like  the  hearse,  to  perform  the  same 
office  for  others.  Such  is  the  practice  in  Spanish 
countries  at  this  time.  The  body  removed  firom 
the  cofiBn  is  placed  in  a  receptade  in  stone 
work,  which  is  then  dosed  by  masonry.  Coffins 
called  burial  cases  are  a  modem  improvement 
They  are  of  thin  cast  iron,  made  in  tne  form  of 
the  common  Egyptian  mummy  cases,  and  pro- 
vided with  a  lid  that  can  be  dosed  air-tight. 
They  are  often  covered  with  bkck  vdvet^  They 
are  especially  useful,  as  bodies  mav  be  kept  in 
t^em  any  required  length  of  time  before  being 
d^osited  in  their  final  resting  place. 

OOEFIK,  Sir  Ibaao,  an  English  adndral,  bom 
in  Boston,  Mass.,  May  16,  1759,  died  in  Julv, 
1889.  He  was  educflS»d  at  the  public  schooSa 
in  that  dty,  and  having  entered  the  British  navy 
as  midshipman  in  1778,  under  the  patronage  of 
Admural  Montagu,  served  in  various  ships  on  the 
American  station,  bdng  finally  attached  to  the 
Ronm^,  fiag  ship  of  bis  patron,  off  Newfound- 
land. In  1778  he  was  apoohitea  lieutenant,  and 
in  1 781  commander.  On  March  16, 1781,  he  act- 
ed as  signal-lieutenant  to  Admiral  Arbuthnot 
in  the  action  off  Gape  Henry,  and  in  1782  was 
present  as  a  volunteer  under  Admiral  Hood  in 
the  engagement  between  Bodney  and  De  Graase, 
In  1788,  irritated  at  being  deprived  of  his  com- 
mission for  an  informally  then  common  in  the 
service,  he  went  to  ilanders  and  gave  his  aid 
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to  tlio  Brabant  patriots.  The  scntcnco  againit 
him  was  soon  reversed,  and  he  rcOntorcd  the 
Britisli  navy  with  his  former  rank.  Haviug  re- 
ceiveil  an  injury  whicli  incapacitntiMi  him  from 
active  duty,  in  attempting  to  save  the  life  of  a 
sailor  who  fell  overboard,  he  was  placed  in 
charge  of  the  depot  at  I>>ith ;  thence  was  sent 
commissioner  to  Corsica ;  tlience  to  Elba ;  snb- 
so^iuently  to  Lisbon  as  lieail  of  the  naval  estab- 
lishment there;  and  in  1798,  when  Minorca 
foil  into  the  hands  of  the  English,  he  was  ap- 
pointed superintendent  of  the  arsenal  at  Port 
Mahon.  In  1804  ho  was  advanced  to  the  rank 
of  rear  admiral  of  the  blue ;  next  year  was  made 
a  baronet;  in  1808  vice-admiral,  and  in  1814 
admiral.  In  1818  he  was  elected  member  of 
parliament  for  Ilchester,  and  retained  his  stot 
till  the  dissolution  in  182G.  His  speeches  were 
chiefly  on  naval  affairs,  and  distinguished  for 
blunt,  sailor-like  honesty,  with  a  strong  vein  of 
facetiousness.  lie  always  retained  a  wann  af- 
fection for  his  native  city,  and  vihited  it  many 
times.  In  1826  he  founded  a  school  in  Kan- 
tucket,  still  called  by  his  name.  He  owned  con- 
siderable possessions  in  the  Magdalen  islands. 

COFFIN",  KiCHABD  or  Robrrt  S.,  an  Ameri- 
can printer  and  poet,  bom  at  Brunswick,  Me.,  in 
1797,  died  at  Rowley,  Mass.,  May  7, 1827.  He 
served  his  apprenticeship  as  a  i)rinter  in  New- 
buryport,  whither  his  father  had  removed,  was 
a  sailor  during  the  war  of  1812,  and  at  one  time 
a  prisoner  on  board  a  British  frigate,  and  sub- 
sequently worked  on  newspapers  in  Boston, 
New  York,  and  Philadelphia,  publishing  occa- 
sional verses  in  the  i)oet'8  comer.  He  came  to 
be  known,  perhaps  f^om  his  own  pretentious- 
ness, as  the  Boston  bard,  and  his  poems  were 
collected  in  a  volume  entitled  the  ^*  Oriental 
Har|>i  Poems  of  the  Boston  Bard." 

COG,  a  tooth,  commonly  of  wood  or  iron,  in- 
serted in  the  edge  or  upon  the  face  of  a  wheel. 
A  cogged  wheel  is  distinguished  from  a  toothed 
wheel,  by  cogs  being  made  separately  and  at- 
tached to  the  wheel,  while  teeth  are  cut  or  cast 
in  the  wheel  itself. 

COGNAC,  the  capital  of  a  French  arron- 
dissement  of  the  same  name,  department  of 
Charente,  22  m.  from  Angoulome;  pop.  of  the 
arrondissement  in  1866,  60,104,  and  of  the  town 
7,085.  It  enjoys  a  great  celebrity  on  account 
of  the  brandy  to  which  it  has  given  its  name. 
AH  the  brandy  of  Charente  is  sold  as  Cognac, 
but  the  genuine  article  is  made  in  the  imme- 
diate vicinity  of  tlie  town;  the  best  second 
qualities  are  produced  at  Blanzac,  Jamac,  Ron- 
iliac,  Aigre,  and  Ruffec.  An  ancient  castle,  in 
which  Francis  I.  was  born,  is  now  used  for  a 
brandy  warehouse. 

COGNATES  (Ut.  cognatm,  kindred),  in  the 
Roman  civil  law  and  in  Scotch  law,  the  collat- 
eral heirs  by  the  mother's  side. 

COGNATION,  in  Uie  civil  law,  that  tie  of 
consanguinity  which  exists  between  persons 
descended  from  the  same  father  or  mother ;  in 
distinction  from  agnition,  which  includes  only 
Vbc  descendants  from  males. 


COGNOMEN,  10  Roman  UktiiiiiitT.  tU  iv* 
name  or  hereditaiy  family  nmiM,  m  Gc«nc 
Bmtus.  A  second  honorary  eognonca,  ••  Af- 
ricanus,  bestowed  in  commemontioa  of  mm 
distinguished  deed,  was  more  ftvqaentlj  taiM^ 
the  agnomen. 

COGSWEIX,  JoBKPR  GBXsai,LLJ>.,  IB  Aai- 
rican  scholar,  organizer  and  firat  lapcraitt- 
dent  of  the  Astur  library  in  Naw  York  dif, 
born  in  Ipswich,  Maaa.,  about  1 790.  After  pA- 
nating  at  Harvard  college  in  1806,  be  msdt 
a  voyage  in  a  mercantifo  vmal  to  tiM  £« 
Indies,  visiting  also  the  aborea  of  FraaccHid 
Italy.  On  his  retnm  he  bef^n  to  ttndykv 
with  Fiaher  Amea,  and  in  1814  wm  caM  li 
Cambridge  as  tntor.  In  1816  he  went  agua  Id 
Enrope,  and  Joined  his  friends  Geoift  TickMr 
and  Edward  Everett  in  atndiea  at  Gdc&afa 
and  other  German  nniTerritiea,  and  in  travd^ 
on  the  continent  He  remained  abroad  aboM 
4  years,  giving  spcdal  attention  to  the  wiafr 
pies  of  instruction  and  edncation,  and  alna^ 
entertained  the  idea  of  forming  a  great  libnir. 
Returning  to  Cambridge,  he  filled  the  offintaf 
librarian  and  professor  of  mineralocr  and  fHl* 
ogy,  till  in  1828  he  united  with  Jfr.Gcop 
Bancroft  in  founding  the  Round  Bill  acU 
at  Northampton.  The  plan  of  thia  imti:«ki 
had  been  suggested  by  observaikm  of  the  kai 
Englbh  and  German  preparatory  achooli»ai 
during  the  5  years  that  Mr.  Cooiwcll  vai  m^ 
ciato  head  of  it,  and  about  the  aame  pcriil 
that  he  oonductod  it  alone,  it  attracted  itnii 
from  every  part  of  the  country,  and  cxcffto4  ■ 
important  influence  in  advancing  the  iCanW 
of  American  education.  After  leaving  Xcrt- 
ampton,  he  had  charge  of  a  rimilar  eitiM 
nient  in  Raleigh,  N.  C,  but  prior  to  I8»  M 
settled  in  New  York  dty,  where  be  hmmm 
editor  of  the  ''Xew  York  Review,**  and  n 
already  interested  and  engaged  in  the  great  «■! 
of  his  later  vears.  During  the  latter  ^rf 
John  Jacob  Astor'a  life,  Dr.  Cogawd  wai  ii 
daily  intercourse  with  him,  living  at  hii  m» 
in  his  house  aa  a  friend  and  compankm,  ml^ 
ranging  the  plana  and  selecting  the  titles  of  Ai 
books  for  the  great  library  which  it  waa  Uff^ 
pose  to  endow.  It  waa  the  nnnotiecd  pnfaA* 
tory  lAora  of  many  years  which  gave  to  Ihi 
Astor  library  so  soon  after  the  reaKaatinn  rf  i> 
endowmenta  its  complete  and  orderiy  dtidif 
ment.  He  waa  appointed  by  Mr.  Aatoraaia 
the  tmsteca  of  the  fund,  and  deaignalifd  If  Aa 
trustees  as  superintendent  of  the  Kbwi?;.l» 
fore  the  openinff  of  which  he  three  tiaaaralMl 
the  principal  libraries  and  book  marfa  d  fr 
rope,  collecting  the  books  for  iL  The 
of  the  collection  demonstratea  hia 
of  the  value  of  all  branches  of 

his  liberal  sympathy  with  every . 

pursuit;  and  tonis  unUring  encfgyy  haUn  ^ 
accuracy,  bibliographical  Mming,  *Bdb3fi^ 
thecal  eipericnee,  are  to  be  Miaj  attrikM 
the  effect  given  to  the  benevolent  ^Mff** 
the  donor.  He  presented  to  the  Aator  Stay 
hia  own  bibliographical  oollcotkM^  wiiA  «■ 
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the  kraeift  and  most  yalnable  in  this 

y.    He  oad  previoiulj  united  with  Mr. 

w  Bitohie  in  pnrohasing  in  G^ermany,  and 

ting  lo  Haryard  college,  a  cabinet  of  albont 

minerals,  and  had  made  to  the  botanio 

I  at  Oambridge  a  donation  of  nearly  4,000 

hoioe  nwcunens  of  dried  plants  of  central 

a,  whicn,  with  the  aasistanoe  of  Mr.  6e- 

^        L  he  had  collected  in  Switzerland. 

uLL,  WiLUAif,  an  American  clergy- 

I  in  Atkinson,  N.  H.,  Jane  5, 1789,  died 

ton,  April  la,  1850.   After  graduating 

•oth  college  in  1811,  and  studying  the- 

er  eminent  divines,  he  was  for  14 

*  of  the  South  church  in  Dedham, 

Au  1882  he  became  secretary  of  the 

an  education  society,  of  which  he  had 

B  years  agent;  in  1841  he  was  elected 

«  history  in  Dartmouth  college,  which 

exchanged  in  1844  for  that  of  pres- 

%m  Qilmanton  theological  seminary.    He 

\  anthor  of  several  works  on  religion  and 

and  edited  for  some  time  the  '*  New 

X      ^ricsl  and  Genealogical  Beffister/' 

^Aiiierican  Quarterly  Register.^' 

aASSET,  a  post  township  of  Norfolk  co., 

WD.  1,775,  eztensivly  engaged  in  the 

ery.    In  1851,  it  had  561  persons 

» T  employed  in  this  manner,  and  in 

'  \^x^  imrrds  of  mackerel  were  inspected. 

>  is  the  terminus  of  the  South  Shore 

£IOK,  the  force  which  holds  together 

of  both  solid  and  fluid  bodies. 

it^  w  thb  force,  the  various  modifica- 

,er  which  it  manifests  itself  and  the 

wuisib.  govern  its  action,  have  been  the 

yf  much  speculation  among  matbemati- 

of  experiments  with  physical  philoso- 

xtA  most  important  modifioation  is,  per- 

that  produced  by  heat,  which  separates 

L      les  of  a  body,  enlarging  its  volume, 

f  reducing  most  solids  successively 

Aorms  of  liquid  and  vapor.    The  cool- 

•  vapor  causes  it  to  return  to  a  liquid 

f^  the  cooling  of  the  liquid  brings  it  to  a 

len  this  change  into  solid  form  takes 

wly,  the  laws  of  cohesion  produce  a 

Me  structure.   A  solid  is  sometimes  also 

pj  into  fluid  form  by  the  action  of  another 

■•  when  we  dissolve  salt  in  water.    The 

evaporation  of  this  water  will  cause 

d  again  to  assume  a  crystalline  solid 

w    For  the  cohesive  force  of  different 

uk  see  Ingrahom^s  "  Concise  System  of 

ics." 

I     ITION,  a  term  of  Portuguese  ex- 

,  applied  to  the  process  of  obtaining 

vegetable  extracts  by  repeatedly  turning 

lie  products  of  tlie  dbtillation  to  be  re- 

d  with  fresli  portions  of  the  plant. 

lOESy  Cahoos,  or  0  a  hoes,  a  flourishing 

itoring  village  of  Albany  co.,  N.  Y.,  on 

ui  bank  of  Mohawk  river,  a  little  below 

itifol  falls  of  the  same  name,  at  the 

ttx  of  the  £ne  with  the  Ghamplain  canal, 


and  on  the  Troy  and  Schenectady  ndlroad; 
pop.  in  1855,  8,260.  It  contfdns  2  extensive 
axe  factories,  a  factory  of  linen  thread,  and  4 
very  large  cotton  mill%  employing  1,200  handa, 
There  are  also  a  number  of  other  manufacturing 
establishments  and  a  newsp^>er  oflke. 

CX)HORT,  in  Roman  antiquity,  a  dividon  of 
an  army,  comprising  8  maniples  or  6  oenturie% 
and  being  the  10th  part  of  a  lesion.  It  con* 
tained  from  400  to  600  mesi^  according  to  the 
number  in  the  legion.  There  was  one  cohort 
(^hon  miUiaria)  which  liad  precedence  over 
the  others  and  consisted  of  1,000  select  men. 
It  mai^ched  in  the  van,  carried  the  eacde^  and 
was  commanded  by  a  tribune  of  approv^  vidor. 
Marina,  who  during  the  wars  with  the  Oimbri 
introduced  tactical  reforms  into  tibe  Bomaa 
army,  waa  the  first  who  organised  the  legion 
into  10  cohorts.  The  prstorian  cohorts  were 
the  special  guard  successiyehr  of  the  generak, 
triumvirs,  and  emperors,  and  exerted  great  in- 
fluence during  the  decline  of  the  empire.  An- 
gustua  organised  9  of  them,  whidb  he  retained  aa 
a  standing  army'in  the  vicini^  of  Rome,  under 
the  command  of  2  prefects.  Tiberina  placed 
them  under  a  ainsle  prefect^  and  gave  them  a 
fortified  camp  within  the  walla.  They  were 
treated  aa  a  privileged  force,  received  gratai- 
tous  subsidies,  and  <m  the  death  of  an  emperor 
were  often  masters  of  the  emjure.  They  were 
disbanded  and  th^  camp  deatroved  by  Conr 
atantincL  after  his  victonr  over  jUxentiua.-* 
When  Napoleon  organized  the  le^pon  of  honor, 
he  divided  it  into  16  cohorta. 

CODCB  ATORE,  or  Goimbatoob,  a  district  of 
British  India,  in  the  presidencv  of  Madras,  be- 
tween lat  10^  14'  and  12<*  19'  N.,  long.  76^  86' 
and  78^  16'K ;  area,  8,151  sq.  m. ;  pop.  1,158,862. 
The  dbtrict  is  enclosed  on  the  N.  by  the  group  of 
mountains  bordering  the  table-land  of  Myaore, 
and  on  the  S.  by  the  Pulnai  or  V nrragiri  moun- 
tains, and  by  the  Animal!  range.  The  principal 
rivers  are  the  Oavery,  Bhowani,  Noyel,  and  iun- 
brawutty.  Although  the  climate  is  rendered 
insalubrions  by  several  extensive  morasses,  it  ia 
better  than  that  of  the  maritime  parts  oi  the 
Oamatia  Elephants  abound,  tuska  varying  in 
price  from  $30  to  |50  a  pw,  according  to  the 
size.  The  vegetable  proauctiona  conaist  mainly 
ofdrygraina.  Among  the  alimentary  oropa  are 
gram,  varioua  sorts  of  panic  and  of  millet,  tor- 
merio,  dec  Superfine  tobacco,  teak  and  other 
valuable  timber,  are  produced,  as  weU  aa  caator 
oil  and  cotton ;  the  last  2  arUdea  forminff  the 
principal  exports.  *  Successful  experiments  have, 
been  made  with  American  cotton  and  Mauritiua 
sugar,  proving  the  fitness  of  the  soil  for  their  cul- 
tivation. The  language  spoken  is  the  Tamil — 
The  capital,  of  the  same  name,  is  a  well  buQt 
town,  occupying  an  elevated  and  dry  situation 
on  the  banks  of  the  Noyel,  on  the  projected  rail- 
way from  Madras  to  Beypoor,  lat  11*,  long.  77% 
600  m.  from  Bombay,  and  268  m.  from  Madras ; 
pop.  about  17,000.  It  contains  a  mosque,  built  by 
Tippoo  Sultan,  who  made  Uiis  place  one  of  his 
prmcipsJ  military  stations.    About  2  m.  from 
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tho  town,,  at  Pcrnni,  is  a  Ilindoo  temple,  called 
Kail  Chittambra.  It  is  roughly  constructed,  but 
covered  with  a  profusion  of  Hindoo  ornaments. 
Some  time  ago  an  ancient  tuinuhis  near  Coim- 
batore  was  opened,  and  found  to  contain  vari- 
ous weapons  and  other  articles,  sucli  as  were 
formerly  in  use  among  the  Romans.  Tho  town 
was  twice  taken  by  tho  British ;  once  in  1788, 
and  again  in  1790.  The  town  possei^ses  an  Eng- 
lish and  native  scliool.  The  district  jail  is  capa- 
ble of  holding  275  prisoners  and  a  detachment 
of  native  infantry.  The  .European  ([uarter  is 
eastward  and  detached  from  the  town. 

COIMBRA,  a  city  of  Portugal,  capital  of  the 
province  of  Beira  and  of  the  district  of  Coimbra. 
120  miles  N.  N.  E.  from  Lisbon,  in  lat.  40°  12' 
N.  and  long.  8**  26'  W. ;  pop.  of  the  district 
245,000,  and  of  tlio  town  18,315.  It  is  situated 
on  the  river  Mondego,  in  tho  midst  of  a  moun- 
tainous but  fertile  and  well  cultivated  tract. 
Its  principal  public  building  is  the  university, 
the  only  one  in  Portugal,  founded  at  Lisbon  in 
1291,  and  transferred  hither  in  1308.  It  con- 
sists of  18  colleges,  is  divided 'into  C  faculties, 
employs  33  professors  in  ordinary  and  22  assist- 
ant professors,  has  a  library  of  over  80,000  vol- 
umes, and  is  attended  by  1,000  to  2,000  students. 
This  university  is  hichlv  endowed,  the  courses 
of  study  are  long,  and  the  annual  examinations 
are  said  to  be  severe.  Coimbra  has  also  the 
wealthy  Augustinian  convent  of  Santa  Cruz, 
with  its  immense  Gothic  structure.  There  are 
also  a  college  of  arts  belonging  to  tho  Jesuits,  a 
cathedral,  8  churches,  and  several  monasteries. 
On  a  hill  near  Coimbra  is  the  splendid  convent 
and  church  of  the  nuns  of  Santa  Clara,  and  in 
the  valley  of  the  Mondego  opposite  to  it  is  tho 
Quinta  cfas  Lagrimas,  famed  in  poetry  as  tlie 
scene  where  the  young  Ines  de  Castro  was  slain 
while  awaiting  her  princely  husband.  Seven 
kings  of  Portugal  were  born  and  4  died  here, 
and  several  princes  derived  their  title  from  the 
town.  Coimbra  ia  said  to  be  tho  Conimbriga 
of  tho  Romans.  It  sustained  many  sieges  in 
mediaeval  times,  but  it  has  been  declining  since 
tho  15th  century. 

COIN'S  (Fr.  coin^  a  die ;  Arabic,  iaurui^  to 
strike  or  stamp),  metallic  money;  specie;  ]>ieces 
of  metal,  generally  gold,  silver,  or  copper,  bear- 
ing certain  marks  or  devices  to  indicate  their 
origin  and  value,  and  designed  to  be  used  as 
money.  How  early  gold  and  silver  began 
to  bo  used  as  money,  history  does  not  inform 
us.  Nearly  2,000  years  B.  C,  Abraham  re- 
turned from  Egypt "  very  rich  in  cattle,  in  silver, 
and  in  gold  ;'*  and  in  his  purchase  of  tho  chxq 
of  Maclipclah,  weighed  out  the  consideration 
agreed  ujjon,  "  400  shekels  of  silver,  current 
money  with  the  merchant."  Tho  uso  of  the 
metals,  however,  in  tlie  form  of  wedges  or  bars, 
though  an  immense  improvement  upon  simple 
barter,  or  tho  use  of  cattle,  grain,  and  other 
commodities,  was  still  attended  with  inconve- 
niences. At  every  transaction  tho  precise 
weight  of  metal  must  be  computed;  a  hammer 
and  chisel  must  be  at  hand  to  cut  it  of^  and  a 


balance  to  weigh  it  The  qaalitr  of  tikc  Dctai 
was  also  to  be  ascertained.  All  'these  trwEiia 
were  at  length  ended  by  the  expedient  <4  ih% 
ing  the  metals  into  pieces  of  convcnwo:  n, 
and  stamping  upon  each  its  exact  value.  U«  vte 
first  did  this  was  the  inventor  of  cuin# ;  bn:  h» 
tory  is  silent  respecting  his  name,  Li*  cuutnj. 
or  tho  date  of  his  invention.  Homer,  altLuc^  &• 
speaks  of  workers  in  metAls,  mak«:«  di>  vutvotm 
of  coined  money.  Herodotus  mjs  that  the  Lv- 
dians,  as  far  as  he  knew,  were  the  fim  vis 
struck  money ;  and  althoogh  the  oldest  ipca- 
mens  of  coin  now  extant  have  osoally  been  » 
poeed  to  be  Grecian,  there  are  reasons  for  ihini- 
mg  with  Herodotus  that  the  inventioo  wa»  Aa- 
atic.  Coins  were  prohabl  v  i»ed  as  eariy  ss  iBm 
8th  century  B.  C,  and  by  the  4th  centarr  aoHf 
was  found  throughout  the  civilized  world,  cfwy 
state  having  its  proper  coinage. — Matt  of  ik 
commoner  metais  have  in  turn  been  UMd  kf 
making  coins.  The  early  coins  of  Asia  3£b« 
were  of  electmm,  a  mixture  of  gold  and  liha; 
in  the  proportion  of  8  of  the  former  to  1  of  ik 
latter.  Lycurgus  banished  gold  and  sUver.  mi 
made  the  money  of  Sparta  of  iron,  $100  werA 
of  which  requii^  a  cart  and  2  oxen  to  rtmm 
it  Copper  formed  the  earlv  roonev  of  tht  S» 
mans ;  and  when  Ciesar  landed  io  Britain,  oai 
of  brass  and  iron  were  found  in  use.  Tin  «« 
coined  by  Charles  II.,  and  James  II.  ercn  i» 
sorted  to  gun  metal  and  pewter.  AttheM» 
ent  day,  however,  the  precious  metaLi.  goU  mi 
silver,  with  copper  for  the  lowest  deDoniasriA 
are  almost  universally  employed  as  the  mstoid 
of  coins.  Coins  of  platinum  are  struck  in  B» 
sia,  but  its  use  for  this  purpose  has  not  ext«nM 
to  other  nations.  Gold  and  silver  in  a  ita:*  of 
purity  are  soft  and  ductile ;  and  coins  naierf 
these  metals  would  suffer  loss  and  injur  tesei^ 
tain  decree  by  abrasion,  if  there  were  nomiiirf 
hardening  them.  The  addition  of  a  snail  qa» 
tity  of  alloy  is  found  to  produce  tliis  effect,  wil^ 
out  impairing  materially  the  ductility  or  bcsi^ 
of  the  metxds.  Although  in  a  few  cocuria 
coins  are  issued  of  almost  absolute  Doriij.  mA 
as  the  gold  sequins  of  Tuscany  and  ths  Am 
florins  of  Hanover,  yet  for  the  moit  psrt  ill 
coins  of  the  world  consist  not  of  port  geUMi 
silver,  but  of  these  metals  alloyed  with  sobi 
other,  generally  copper,  in  definite  propertifli 
fixed  by  law.  The  difficulty  of  riddntf  |rii 
entu^ly  of  the  silver  with  whidi  it  is  sftvilp 
found  combined  in  nature,  has  led  in  sbh* 
countries  to  the  practice  of  leaving  enongk^ 
ver  to  serve  for  alloy.  This  is  the  CHth 
Spanish  America,  as  is  indicated  by  the  |sl» 
ness  of  their  doubloons.  In  some  EsrofiM 
countries  the  silver  is  entirely  removed.  Mi 
copper  introduced  for  allov,  n^ing  to  ths  csiH 
a  reddish  cast  In  the  Uxuted  States  the  pw 
tico  of  tho  mint  is  to  imitate  the  tme  eohr« 
gold  in  the  coinage,  by  using  an  aDoy  of  st^ 
A  copper  and  yV  silver ;  that  ia,  in  1,000  MM 
of  standard  gold  there  are  000  oi.  i«m  Hi 
silver  10  oi.,  and  copper  90  oi. — ^Thi  tM 
standard,  as  applied  to  ooin^niaDi  ilriei(f  ■> 
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tions  of  fioenees  and  weight  to  which  thej 

aired  by  law  to  conform.    Thos,  in  the 

u  States,  the  gold  coins  must  be  made  of 

oonasting  of-ffA  pnre  gold,  and  iWv^' 

ail .  other  words,  tbey  must  be  ^  fine.    This 

I  standard  fineness,  and  gold  of  this  quali^ 

ed  standard  gold.    The  weight  of  suda 

t»      "ed  by  law  in  each  gold  coin  is  its 

vreight.    Thus  in  the  eagle  there  must 

i^rdins.    In  estimating  the  value  of  coins, 

no  quantity  of  fine  metal  contained  in  them 

Is  oonsiaered ;  the  alloy  ^^oes  for  noth- 

nie  practice  of  the  world  is  not  uniform 

I  to  standard  fineness  of  coins ;  some 

9  issuing  coins  of  as  low  fineness  as 

rfwdsandths,  and  others  aiming  at  absolute 

.    Great  Britain  still  retains  the  old  pro- 

.  oi  ^  alloy ;  while  in  the  United  States, 

a.  Spam,  Belgium,  Rome,  and  some  of  the 

states^  the  decimalproportion  ot-X  al- 

Bubeen  adopted.    Different  modes  of  ex- 

Ae  fineness  of  coins  and  bullion  prevail 

»iit  countries.    Where  the  decimal  qrs- 

>v  Dotation  is  employed,  it  is  expressed 

Hisandths.     Thus  the  standard  nneness 

r  would  be  written  -fffoi  o^  simply  .900 ; 
ion  containing  i  pure  metal  would  be 
oe  .760  fine.    In  Great  Britain  two  sys- 
in-evail,  one  for  gold,  and  one  for  silver. 
Jneness  of  gold  is  expressed  in  carats,  ab- 
1     ity  being  24  carats  fine.    The  stand- 
«ue98  of  British  gold  coins  is  22  carats, 
u       univalent  to  j|,  or  91 6f  thousandths. 
I      |/arpose  of  expressing  minute  degrees 
ucssin  bullion,  the  carat  is  divided  into  4 
»      ains,  and  these  again  into  quarters.    At 
l^ri     b  mint,  assays  are  carried  to  the  i 
or,  VI*  the  A  part  of  the  carat.    In  this 
the    United  States  standard  of  jVA 
I  be  expressed  21  j|  carats.    The  fineness 
is  estimated  by  statins  the  number  of 
DB  vf  fine  silver  in  a  pound  troy  of  the  me- 
Tbus  pure  silver  is  12  fine ;  and  English 
ar  coins  are  11^  fine,  because  in  a  pound 
f  of  standard  silver  the  law  requires  11^  oz. 
rer  and  -f^  of  an  oz.  alloy.    Thus  it  will 
u  that  while  the  British  standard  for  gold 
IS  916f  thousandths,  that  of  silver  coin  is 
jM>usandths. — Coins  are  generally  made 
.  eir       r,  and  thin.    By  being  fiattened  they 
e  u     er  impressions,  and  are  convenient* 
a  and  piled.    The  circular  form  sim- 
B  Mi«i  process  of  fabrication,  diminishes  the 
n  to  which  the  coins  are  subjected  in 
D,  and  fits  them  for  being  carried  in 
iniv&et.    Though  the-  circular  form  wa» 
.  at  in  ancient  coinage,  it  was  not  tiQ  the 
j^  8th  century  that  a  true  circle  was  attain- 
.    This  is  effected  by  striking  the  coin  in  a 
>r  collar.    The  exceptions  to  the  circular 
u»  are  not  numerous.    We  have,  however, 
square  ducat  of  Nuremberg,  the  square 
668  of  the  Mogul  empire,  the  parallelograms 
^*     lu  the  octagonal  pieces  of  Assam,  and 
iMK     r  home,  the  $50  octagons  of  Oali- 
Ahe  thickness  of  coins  is  generally 


proportioned  to  their  diameter,  though  in  this 
particular  there  is  great  variety.  The  size  6i 
coins  is  also  exceedingly  variable.  In  tho 
United  States,  silver  coins  range  from  the  8 
cent  piece  to  the  dollar,  or  from  11^  grains  to 
412i  in  weight,  and  from  about  |  inch  to  1} 
inches  diameter.  Gold  coins  range  from  the  dol- 
lar of  25^  grains  to  the  double^eagle  of  61 6  grains. 
The  new  cent  coin  (copper  and  nickel)  is  about 
f  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  weighs  72  grains. 
— The  impressions  upon  coins  present  an  endless 
variety.  In  monarchical  countries  the  obveras 
of  the  coin  usually  bears  a  likeness  of  the  rek^- 
inff  sovereign,  and  from  tliis  circumstance  that 
side  of  the  coin  is,  in  common  parlance,  called 
the  head.  In  republics  it  is  usual  to  substitute 
some  device  emblematic  of  liberty.  This  is 
often  a  female  figure,  or  head,  with  ApUeus,  or 
Roman  liberty  cap.  The  date  is  also  placed 
upon  the  obverse  in  coins  of  the  United  Dtates. 
TikQ  reverse  of  a  coin  commonlv  exhibits  In  tiie 
centre  the  national  shield,  or  the  denomination 
of  the  piece  surrounded  by  a  wreath.  Running 
round  the  coin  near  the  border,  there  is  usually 
inscribed  the  name  of  the  country  in  which  it  was 
struck.  It  iscustomary  also^  in  countries  having 
more  than  one  mint,  to  distmguish  the  coinage 
of  each  by  a  letter  or  monogram.  The  seveoral 
branches  of  the  mint  of  the  United  States,  at 
Ghariotte,  Dahlonega,  New  Orleans,  and  Ban 
Francisco,  employ  for  this  purpose  tlie  initials 
0.,'  D.,  O.,  ana  S.,  respectively.  Coins  having 
no  mark  are  fh>m  the  mint  at  rhiladelphia. — In 
the  United  States,  the  power  to  coin  money  is 
vested  by  the  constitution  in  congress,  and  is 
prohibited  to  the  separate  states;  and  yet  in- 
dividual citizens  are  left  perfecti^  free  to  coin 
money,  provided  only  that  the  corns  thus  made 
be  not  ^^in  resemblance  or  similitude  "  of  the 
gold  or  silver  coins  issued  from  the  mint  In 
the  case  of  copper  coins,  however,  in  addition 
to  the  penalties  of  counterfeiting,  the  offering 
or  receiving  any  other  copper  coin  than  the 
cent  and  half  cent  is  prohibited  by  fine  and  for- 
feiture. Very  large  amounts  of  private  gold 
coins  have  been  struck  and  extensively  circu- 
lated in  diflbrent  parts  of  the  country.  Such 
are  the  eoins  issued  by  Reid  of  Georgia,  the 
Bechtiers  of  North  Oarolina,  the  Mormons  in 
Utah,  and  some  16  or  more  private  mints  in 
CaUfomia.— The  earliest  coinage  for  America  is 
siud  to  have  been  made  in  1612  for  the  ^Virginia 
company,  at  the  Somers  islands,  now  oilled 
Bermudas*  The  coin  was  of  brass,  with  the 
legend  '*  Sommer  Island,*'  and  **a  hogge  on  one 
side,  in  memory  of  the  abundance  of  hogges 
which  were  found  on  their  first  landing,*'  On 
the  reverse  was  a  ship  nnder  sail,  firing  a  gun. 
As  early  as  1645  the  assembly  of  Virginia, 
"^  having  maturely  wei^^ed  and  considered  how 
advantageous  a  quoine  cnrrent  would  be  to  this 
coUony,  and  the  great  wants  and  miseries  which 
do  daily  happen  unto  it  by  the  sole  dependency 
upon  tobacco,"  prodded  by  law  for  the  coinage 
of  copper  pieces  of  2<2.,  8i.,  6d,  and  9d,;  but 
this  law  was  never  carried  into  effect    Thd 
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earliest  colonial  coinage  was  in  Massaclmsetti^ 
in  pursuance  of  an  onler  of  tlie  general  court, 
passed  May  27,  1652,  wliicli  established  "a 
mint  howso "  at  Boston.  Tlie  order  required 
the  coinage  of  "  12  pence,  6  ponce,  and  8  pence 
pieces,  which  shall,  bo  for  forme  flatt,  and 
stamped  on  the  one  side  with  N.  E.,  and  on  tlie 
other  side  with  XIW.,  Xld.^  and  III//.,  accord- 
ing to  t!ie  value  of  each  peece."  Tlieso  coins 
were  to  bo  of  the  fineness  of  "new  sterling 
English  money,"  and  every  shilling  was  "to 
weigh  8  pennV  troy  weight,  and  lesser  peeces 
proportionably."  They  were  soon  after  in  cir- 
culation ;  but' owing  to  the  excessive  j>lainness 
of  their  finish,  they  were  found  to  be  greatly 
exposed  to  "washing  and  clipping."  To  reme- 
dy this,  tlio  general  court,  on  Oct.  19  of  tho 
same  year,  ordered  a  new  die,  and  required  that 
"henceforth  both  shillings  and  smaller  peeces 
shall  have  a  double  ring  on  either  side,  with 
this  inscription,  (Massachusetts),  and  a  tree  in 
tho  centre,  on  the  one  side,  and  New  England 
and  the  date  of  the  year  on  the  other  side."  In 
1662,  a  2  penny  piece  was  added  to  the  series. 
These  coins  are  now  known  as  tho  "  pine  tree 
shillings,"  &c.  Tlio  Massachusetts  mint  existed 
about  84  years ;  but  all  tho  coins  issued  bear 
only  tho  elates  1653  and  1662,  tho  same  dies 
having  probably  done  service  throughout  tho 
period.  In  tho  reign  of  WilliaTU  and  Mar}', 
copper  coins  were  struck  in  England,  for  Now 
England  and  Carolina,  having  on  the  obverse 
an  elephant,  and  on  tho  reverse  respectively, 
"  (tod  preserve  New  England,  1694,"  and  "  God 
preserve  Carolina  and  the  lords  proprietors, 
1694."  As  early  as  1662,  an  act  was  passed  by 
the  provincial  assembly  of  Maryland  "  for  tho 
setting  up  of  a  mint  within  tho  province."  It 
is  probable,  however,  that  tho  mint  was  never 
established ;  but  shillings,  sixpences,  and  four- 
pences  of  silver  were  made  in  England  under 
tlie  direction  of  Lord  Baltimore,  and  sent  to  tho 
colony,  having  on  the  obverse  a  profile  bust  of 
I^rd  Baltimore,  with  the  legend,  C(rrUvM,  Dns: 
Terra  :  MaricB  :  &c. ;  reverse,  an  escutcheon 
with  family  arms,  value  of  the  piece,  and  tho 
legend,  Creitritr  :  ft  :  MultipJicaminL  There 
were  also  copper  halfpennies  with  tho  samo 
obverse,  and  having  on  the  reverse  the  legend, 
Dcnarium  :  Tfrrfe-M^iria,  and  in  tho  oentro  2 
flags  <m  a  ducal  coronet.  New  Hampshire  leg- 
islated for  a  oopi)er  coinage  in  1766;  but,  as  in 
the  case  of  Virginia  and  Maryland,  nothing 
more  was  done.  In  the  reign  of  Georgo  I.,  an 
attempt  was  made  to  introduce  into  general 
circulation  in  the  colonies  coins  made  of  Bath 
metal  or  pinchbeck,  liaving  on  the  obverse  tho 
head  of  George  1.  and  the  legend,  Georgiu*  D.  0, 
Mag.  Bri,  et  llih.  JRfz;  and  on  the  reverse  a 
large  double  rose  with  the  legend,  Eo9a  Amfri- 
tana,  Utile  Dulci,  1722  and  1723.  in  the  last  tho 
rose  being  crowned.  Theso  corns  were  mado 
by  William  Wood,  under  a  royal  patent  "  for 
coining  small  money  for  the  English  plantations, 
in  pursuance  of  which  ho  had  the  conscience  to 
make  18  shiUiDgs  oat  of  a  pound  of  brass.'' 


This  "  Wood's  money,"  howerer,  wm  u!* 
mently  rejected  both  here  and  in  Ireland,  vlicrt 
strenuous  eflbrti  were  made  to  fstrodnee  iL 
From  177fl  to  1787  the  power  of  coina^vii 
exercised  not  only  by  the  confodermtioo  re  ooi- 
ffrcss,  but  also  by  several  of  the  indivldoa]  iUsh, 
In  Vermont  a  mint  was  established  br  Itpti^ 
tive  authority  in  1795,  in  the  town  of  Rupeff, 
and  copper  cents  were  issued  of  the  AJk^wiM 
description :  Obverse,  a  sno  rising  fiT'To  bchiu 
hills,  and  plough  in  the  foreirmond— It^vod, 
Vermontfnnvm  Be$  Puhliea^  17M;  rvrcne,  i 
radiated  eye  surrounded  by  13  star* — ^kfttd. 
Qnarta  Ikrima  Stella,  The  cents  of  1799  U^t 
on  the  obverse  a  head,  with  the  legend,  J«rf«rv 
tate  Vermontensium ;  and  on  the  r«T<rw  i 
woman  with  the  letters  InUe,  Et  Lib.  A  frv 
half  cents  were  also  coined  at  the  Tcf!»jC 
mint.  Connecticut  followed  the  examf*Ic  4 
Vermont,  and  in  the  same  year,  1785.  anthorisJ 
the  establishment  of  a  mint  at  New  Haven,  ltd 
copper  coins  were  issued,  weighing  6  ^asi- 
weights,  and  having  on  the  obverse  a  head  viih 
tho  words  Auctori,  Connee  :  reverse,  a  femli 
figure  holdin^r  an  olive  branch,  with  the  legai, 
Inde.  Et  Lib.  1785.  This  mint  contiDDtd  ii 
operation  8  years.  New  Jersey  aothcrarf 
a  copper  coinage  in  1786.  The  parties  procv- 
ing  the  patent  established  two  mints,  one  rti 
place  known  as  Solitude,  about  two  miles  wm 
of  Morristown,  and  the  other  at  EllzabetL  IW 
coins  are  thus  described:  obverse,  a  bcni^ 
head  with  a  plough  beneath — ^legend,  Sm 
CfMirea,  1786.  &c.;  reverse,  a  shield— Irfoi 
E  Pluribm  Unum.  MassachtL«etts  by  art  «f 
Oct.  17,  1766,  directed  the  cstablishmcat  c^  i 
mint,  and  tho  following  year  tlie  neonMrr 
works  were  erected  on  Bioston  Ned:  and  ftL 
Dedham.  In  1788,  cents  and  half  cents  vm 
issued,  exhibiting  on  tho  obverse  the  AmfrioB 
eagle  with  arrows  in  the  right  taloo  aad  ■ 
olive  branch  in  the  left,  a  shield  on  its  Iratf 
bearing  the  word  "Cent" — legend,  **MiWffci 
setts,  1788;"  reverse,  an  Indi:ui  holding  a  b^ 
and  arrow — ^legend,  "  Common weahh**  uH  a 
star. — As  early  as  January,  178S.  a  plan  iatm 
American  coinage  was  submit tetl  to  Mefna 
by  Robert  Morris,  the  head  of  the  finance  dcftfl- 
ment,  the  authorship  of  which  ii^  bovtm^ 
claimed  for  Gouvemcur  Morris.  In  FeKM- 
lowing,  congress  approved  the  establislinKflC  rf 
a  mint,  but  no  farther  action  was  taken  tSllTI^ 
when  congress  adopted  the  plan  of  a  buSbh 
coinage  presented  by  Thomas  JeflerMW,  laA  h 
1786  decided  upon  the  following  names  and  ch» 
acters  of  the  coins :  An  eagle,  to  eont^  M(^ 
grs.  of  line  gold,  value  $10,  and  half  eagle  in  fi» 
ixirtion,  both  to  bo  stamped  with  the  AaoMi 
engle ;  a  dollar,  to  contain  875|V,  gra  of  fm 
silver;  a  half  dollar,  double  dime,  and  diiBe,ii 
proportion.  The  cop|>er  coins  were  a  cent  «tfW 
cent.  In  Oct.  1786,congress  framed  an  ordtaM 
for  tho  establishment  of  a  mint ;  but  B«tUv| 
further  was  done  until  1787,  when  the  botfd  «f 
treasurv,  by  anthori^  of  congrean,  ei- 
with  ifr.  Jamet  Jarria  Ibr  tOOtoMof 


CKUHB 


Ml 


h«  ledfiral  standard.    These  cents  were 

t  tlie  New  Havea  mint,  and  are  of  Uie 

w  ^Ascription:  On  one  side,  18  circles 

er,  a  small  circle  in  the  middle  with 

"  United  States  '*  around  it,  and  in 
ra  the  words,  "  We  are  one ;"  on  the 
le,  a  son-dial  with  the  sun  above  it,  and 
^87,  on  opposite  sides,  and  below  the 
od  Your  Business.*'  A  few  of  these 
«       1  to  have  been  struck  at  the  Ver- 

M  Rupert.  On  April  2, 1792,  a  code 
wM  enacted  for  the  establishment  and 

if  the  mint,  under  which,  with  slight 
,  the  coinage  was  executed  for  42 
1  denominations  of  coin  and  their 
(Was  follows:  Gold,  the  eagle  of  $10,  to 
ro  grains;  the  half  eagle  and  quarter 
proportion ;  all  of  the  fineness  of  22 
r  916f  thousandths.    Silver,  the  dollar 

!,  to  weigh  41 6  grdns ;  the  half  dollar, 
■uJar,  dime  of  10  cents,  and  half  cUme, 
rtion :  the  fineness  to  be  1,485  parts  fine 
or  .4  tliousandths.  Copper,  the  cent 
uie  half  cent  in  proportion.  The 
.  oddared  the  dollar  to  be  the  unit  of 

ney,  and  directed  that  all  public  ao- 
be  kept  in  conformity  to  the  de- 
of  coins  above  described.  Since 
M  A 1 92,  the  following  changes  in  the 
•  have  occurred :  Jan.  14, 1798,  the  cent 
to  208  grs.,  and  half  cent  in  proportion. 
1796,  cent  reduced  to  168  grs.,  and  half 
nroportion.    June  28, 1884,  the  weight 

)  was  reduced  to  258  grs.,  and  the 
^oportion,  of  which  282  grs.  were  to 
gol4  equal  to  a  fineness  of  899|V|^ 
tths,  being  an  increase  of  6  j^^  per  cent. 
Hrmer  value  of  gold  as  compared  with 
hich  remained  unchanged.— The  disad- 
i  of  the  complex  standards,  both  of  gold 

determined  the  director  of  the  mint 
I  i>r.  R.  M.  Patterson)  to  attempt  an 

nt.  He  accordingly  drew  up  a  well 
0u  code  of  mint  laws,  which  was  enact- 
ODirress,  Jan.  18,  1837^  by  which  the 
lard  of  fineness  oi  j'^Vvy  ^^^  ^^ 
I  Buver,  was  adopted.  Tne  weight  of 
coins  remained  unchanged,  but  the  dol- 
■educcd  to  412^  grs.,  and  the  lesser  sil- 
i  in  proportion.  By  the  act  of  March 
there  were  added  to  the  series  of  gold 

>  double  eagle  and  the  dollar;  ana  by 
'eb.  21, 1858,  the  8  dollar  piece.    By 

rch  8, 1851,  there  was  added  to  the 
q  a  8  cent  piece,  of  the  fineness  of 
i  a2|  grs.  in  weight,  at  which  rates  it 
d  to  be  coined  tiU  April  1,  1858,  when 
as  was  raised  to  .900,  and  its  weight  re- 

>  •*  /y  of  the  half  dollar,"  or  HtW  gw. 
late  also,  in  pursuance  of  the  act  of  Feb. 
,  an  important  change  was  efiected  in 
T  coinage.  The  preexisting  laws  had 
th  gold  and  silver  coins  a  legal  tender 
unoont  At  the  ratio  of  silver  to  ^Id 
1,  silver  was  undervalued  in  theUmted 
i  oompared  with  Europe,  and  our  silver 


ooins  were  being  exported.  The  remedy  pro- 
vided was  a  seiffuorage  upon  the  diver  ooinS| 
and  makinff  gold  alone  the  legal  tender.  The 
weight  of  the  half  dollar  was  redaoed  from  206^ 
gr^  to  192  grs.,  and  the  smaller  coins  in  propor- 
tion. The  mint  ceased  coining  silver  for  individ- 
nals,  but  purchased  salver  at  the  market  price 
and  made  the  coins  for  ffovemment  account— a 
policy  with  re^)ect  to  silver  which  was  adopted 
m  En^and  as  early  as  1817.  The  effect  of  thia 
change  has  been  to  give  to  the  silver  coin  of  the 
conntry  a  corrent  value  sufficiently  above  its 
market  price  as  bullion  to  prevent  its  ezportar 
tion,  and  at  the  same  time  to  make  silver  money 
subsidiary  to  gold.  It  is  a  Icnal  tender  now  only 
to  the  extent  of  |5;  and  tbouffh  it  circnlatea 
freely  in  limited  amonntSjgold  has  become  the 
currency  of  the  coun^v.  Tne  price  at  which  the 
mint  buyasUver  is  fixed  firom  time  to  time  aooordf* 
ing  to  its  valne  in  the  market.  For  more  than  a 
year  past  the  price  haa  been  $1 221  per  oz.  stand- 
ard (.900fine) ;  bat  in  Nov.  1858,  it  was  redaoed 
to  $1 21  per  02.  standard,  payment  being  made  in 
silver  coma  except  dollars.  From  1  oz.  of  stand- 
ard silver,  costing  $1 21,  the  ndnt  makee  $1 26  in 
ooins^  i.  a.  half  dollars  and  less;  thus  establish- 
ing a  seignorage  of  8^  per  cent,  which,  so  ftr 
as  it  exceeds  the  cost  of  ooinam,  ia  a  profit  to 
tiie  government.  The  diver  diiilar  was  not  in- 
dnded  in  this  change.  Its  weight  still  continoes 
at  4124  grs.,  while  that  of  2  half  dollars,  or  an 
equivalent  snm  in  smaller  coins,  is  884  grs.  It 
is  therefore  intrinsicany  worth  7M  P^^  ^^^ 
more  than  a  dollar's  worth  of  the  other  silver 
coins;  but  as  compared  with  their  corrent  value, 
only  about  4}  per  cent  more.  It  always  com- 
mands its  proportional  premium  in  the  market, 
but  does  not  enter  into  the  circulation  of  the 
country:  and  it  is  not  easy  to  see  any  good  rea- 
son for  leaving  it  out  in  the  change  above  de- 
scribed. The  only  further  change  in  the  curren- 
cy to  be  noticed  is  that  effected  by  the  act  of 
Feb.  21,  1867.  by  which  the  copper  cent  and 
half  cent  are  discontinued,  and  a  new  cent,  com- 
posed of  88  percent  of  copper  and  12  per  cent 
of  nickel,  and  weighing  72  grs.,  is  substituted. 
— ^The  sutjoined  tablee  exhibit  the  comf^tive 
value  of  the  coins  of  different  countries  and 
agea.  The  tables  of  ancient  coins  are  those  of 
Dr.  Arbuthnot,  whose  anthority,  however,  baa 
been  called  in  question. 
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COINS 


OnciAsr  Conti. 


Nantct  Mid  proportion*. 


Em--^« 


Lcpton 0    0  *■■  ,^  «  »Mi 


2S 


Chalcui 0    01«'„    f  Ml 


2     Dichalcus. 


0  0  r 


•  na 
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Of  theM,  th»?  drachma,  dUlrarhma,  *c..  wore  of  silver,  the 
rest  for  thii  most  (utrt  of  bra.«4.  Tho  drachma  i»  bore,  m'ith 
moitt  authors,  ^upiM»scd  equal  to  the  donariiiH;  thoiieh  there 
ia  reason  to  bi'liuvu  that  the  drachma  Mas  Bomcwhat  Deaylcr. 
Tho  Grecian  ptld  coin  wnn  the  otator  an-  ]  £«.</.$  eta. 

reus.  weit:hin::2  Attic  drachmas,  or  half  of  j 

tho  otator  anri'ntus  and  cxchantdng  usu- 
ally for  2.^  Attic  drachmas  of  silver I  0  16  1|  8  9L6 

But  according  to  our  proikortion  of  gold  to  ! 

allver,  it  was  worth jl    0»   508 

There  were  likiwiso  the  stater  Cyzic^nus,  \  \ 

oxchandni;  ff»r  2S  Attic  drachmoH,  or  .....  0  19  1  4  SSJS 
The  stater  I'hilippicus  ami  Ktater  Alezan-  j  j 

driniis  wi>re  of  the  lamo  value.  ; 

The  statiT  Daricu.H.  scconlin:;  to  Josephna,  | 

was  worth  At)  Attic  ilnirhmas 1  12  8^  T  88 

Tho  stater  Crtu&ius  was  of  the  same  value.      1  1 

IloxAir  CoiVB. 


I  Value  IB 
,-_, I  Knf liah  mon^j.   X'.S.BMBfj. 

■  *.    c/.     qrM.         %       ctJi. 

Temnclua  !  0    0  0-'*.,ooo   «  00.8915 


2    Setnbella '  0 

I 


8   LibellaAs. 


5    2*  Sestertius '  0 

"-—  —  Quiiuiriii*.  or  |  , 

10  i    5  I  2  :  Victoruitut   f   . . .     0 

20  .10   4   2- Denarius....!  0 


0  1»»'„ 

1  3% 
3  3Vs 
78 


0  0a7S3 
0  01JM6 
0  08.91 
0  07.S8 

I  0  1S.C6_ 

£  $.  d    I  ct& 

1    4  31  5  89.6 
1    09  !508 
0  12  11  8  13.3 


The  Roman  pild  coin,  or  aun>us.  weiched 

generally  double  the  denarius;  its  value, 

acconlinff  to  the  i»n)|>ortion  of  gold  to  silver 

mentioned  by  IMiny.  was 

AcconllnK  to  the  profiortion  that  now  obtains 

amon((  us 

Aneordine  to  the  decuple  pronortion  men< 

tionivl  by  Livy  and  Julius  INdlux 

According  to  tho  proportion  mentioned  by 

Tai-itus,  by  which   tho  aureus  exchanged 

for  25  denarii,  its  value  was 0  16  1|.'  8  91.5 

An  English  writer  says  of  these  tables  of  ancient 
coins,  that  they  "  aro  constructed  on  the  hypoth- 
ecs that  tho  consular  denarii  weighed  by  Greaves 
were  of  the  siimo  purity  as  Enplisli  standard  sil- 
ver, and  that  no  sub^quentdinunution  wasmado 
either  in  thvir  wuiglit  or  finenes.^*.  The  conclu- 
Fions  derived  from  .*iuch  data,  though  differing  in 
degree,  are  of  the  same  character  as  tlioso  which 
wo  sliould  arrive  at,  if,  in  estimating  the  value  of 
tho  pound  sterling  during  tho  hist  100  years,  wo 
took  for  granted  that  it  contained  a  pound  weight 
of  standard  silver,  as  in  the  j>erii>d  from  the  con- 
quest to  tho  reign  of  Edward  I." 


Table  or  Gold  axd  Siltkb  O.xsfs  or  ThrrturrC«o 

ComplIe<1  tnm  the  **  Mannal  of  rolna  and  Bir.1-4.  V?  Id- 
feldt  and  I>u  Ilols,  Asaarere  of  the  Mtat  •!  im  \  rid 
etates."— N.  n.  The  pil<l  valnr*  anr  rump-.U^I  turn' 
to  tho  ralae  of  l'.  8.  coins  <|!<«  6ii.4  [N-r  ox.  »us-brif-; 
silver  valaes  acconlin?  to  the  pnwnt  iDcc  Kf  i 
price  Ibr  silver  (81  21  per  (NL  atandAni  >. 
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vr  Gold  utd  Biltsb  Coxin.—CofUinu4d. 


/Tamim  or  Gold  utd  Siltkb  Coun.'-'ConHnu^ 
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l822-'24 
1883 
1S33 
1883 

1331 
1S2»-'81 

1386 
1885 

868.0 

417.0 

102.0 
222.5 
445.0 

182.2 
480.0 

99.5 

83&0 

76.5 

1640 

89.0 
6a5 

119.5 

68.5 
141.5 

204.7 
205.0 
2O4.0 
259.0 

101.5 
841.5 

164.0 
574.0 

180.0 
180.0 

204.5 
20a5 

4ia5 
416.8 
418.6 
415.6 
416.4 
415.7 

199.0 

174.5 

401.5 

67.0 

69.0 
425.0 

63.7 
108.5 
493.0 
166.0 

58.7 
83.0 

416.5 
416.5 
415.0 
203.0 

221.0 
143.0 
226.0 
456.0 

205.0 

84ao 

267.5 
415.0 

780 
910 

895 

877 
877 

874 
886 

900 
899 
900 

900 

900 
902 

819 

980 
750 

890 
895 
996 
996 

894 

748 

900 
900 

91T 
917 

896 
988 

866 

902 
896 
898 
879 
897 

899 
901 
902 
900 

995 
830 

931 
899 
896 
896 

965 
963 

867 
866 
899 
650 

909 
912 
903 
912 

908 
750 

900 
900 

74  2 
1  062 

8  98  9 

daler 

100  piastres), 
iast/u). 

'BDCi 

t.,,, 

54  T 

1  098 

4  97« 
1006 

8867 
969 

iUMliain). 

19  8 
41  S 

nchmas 

8450 
17  9 

Miara). 

18  6 

8957 

nnt 

896 

7846 

7908 

668 

78  8 

r 

8908 

iidL 

716 

41  8 

f, ,, 

1  44  6 

.!.<».) 

7  10  9 
46  8 

f, ,,, 

7891 

668 

*ge  of  mints) 

16  66  4 

1  059 
1  08B 
1  046 
1026 
1  044 

7  70  5 

6  77  1 

1  01  6 

16  8 

a«ts) 

8435 
988 

HM  as  Bays- 

8  86  9 

ers 

4  007 

Iden 

i"*(Sw*Co^ 

1  808 
401 

1099 
8288 

Ml ■ . 

88  8 

Ulima) 

(Cuzco).... 

15  65  1 
15  68  4 
1  01  6 

BXCO) 

878 
8  66  8 

5  81  8 

57  6 

MWreis) 

r«dsrie  d'or.. 

1  16  6 

7978 
78  0 

10  86  8 

104  6' 

O.  HY  Imperial  (6  rabies) 
B.  Babies 

Ten  slotj 

Thirtj  oopeeks 

Sardinia. 

O.  Twenty  lire 

S.  Fiyelire 

jBamony. 

G.  Double  Aiigaftd*or... 

Dneat 

fi.  Tbakr 

Bpedes-thaler 


Pistole  adoal>looD). 
8.  DoUar 

Plstareen 

StMdmk 

G.  Dneat 

8.  8pedes-daler 

SwUaerland. 

G.  Pistole 

8.  Tenbataen 

JHpoU, 

&  Gher8h(100pM«8>.. 

Utehllk  (180  puss).. 
Tunit, 

fi.  Piastre 

TliriMV. 

G.  TirmlUk  (80  piastres). 

8.  Ohershor'  -^ 

IWoony. 

G.  Bnspone 

Sequin 

8.  Leopoldone . . 

Florin 

UniUd/Stat^ 
G.  Doable  eagle 

Eagle before 

da    .. 
fi.  DoUar . 

Half  dollar sinee 

Wi^rt0mbtff, 
G.  Ducat.... 
8.   Crown... 

Gulden  . . 


1889 

1887-'88 

1886 

1888 

1881-*86 
1881-^ 

188T 
1880 
1889 
1828-'86 

181S-*98 
180^^81 
1886-ir7 

1888 

1880-«88j 

1800 
1888 

1888 
1886 

1888-^89 

1840 
ISOl-'SS 

1884-^84 
1884-'84 
1880-^ 
1896-'88 

1849 
1884 
1884 
186B 
1866 

1818 

1818-'88 

1884 


W'»b^ 


ioa6 

880.0 
486lO 
94.0 

99.6 
88&0 

906.0 

68u7 

844.0 

488.0 

lOiO 

414.0 

90J» 

54.0 
686.0 

ll&O 
118.0 

16&0 
887.0 

176iO 

410 

161.0 

68J» 

488.0 

100l5 

616.0 

s7ao 

86&0 
418J) 
198.0 

66.0 
454.0 
196.0 


917 

lg 

878 

896 
909 

900 

979 
760 
884 

8T9 
900 
810 

976 

751 

89T 
900 

844 
946 

968 

888 


996 
986 


9161 
900 
900 
900 

980 
876 
750 


I  «ta.ai. 
8969 

76  4 
1  18  5 

880 

6848 
978 

7946 
8964 

788 
1008 

6904 

1046 

805 

886T 

1  10  4 

4481 
881 

10  4 
156 

188 

87T 
08T 

6995 

8801 

1098 

878 

80  00  0 
10  65  8 
10  00  0 
1040 
600 

8886 

1  HI 

41  0 


^The  following  table,  compiled  fhnn  the  last  report  of  the 
Hon.  J.  B.  Bnowden,  director  of  the  mint,  exhibits  the  ag- 

(TTvijaki  c<.'i[j:i^-j  iif  Uh    i  ...     ,.-■;,,:.   ..  .:    ;.,  '.■.■•.  ■:...:  ;  ,  j  .   nt 


?tfWd. 


liaa  u  184T 


JAM... 


lt,ff  t*1l«  tA 

fiMiMtf  m 


Tirtai-.  ■  ^s»l^t^is^1M  «  ins.ui^^ 


1T«^  cm 

iMl,Wi  Ou 
i^iii.iiu  It 

9,113.917  tT 


CoCTfcf 

^^. 

%VK'^  V 

4Tft,ST4  *v 

l*i.*T#  «3 

«#*1H  •» 

iijmn 

«I,|H  til 

I9.<U4» 

tajmu 

•T,P4#1» 

44.«19U 

1*^0  t9 

ff  J(*  If 

U,S10  41 

m^imm 

e  1^1, Ml  It 


"n,il1    !&'f  ;/.i:J,  tpTI 


For  a  description  of  the  process  of  coinage,  see 
the  article  Mint.  For  inrther  information  on 
ancient  coins,  see  NuMmifATiOB. 

COIR,  a  kind  of  yam  made  from  the  fibrona 
hnsks  of  coooannia,  and  formed  into  ropea, 
coarse  sails,  and  mata.  Abont  2,600,000  lbs.  are 
annnallj  exported  from  Oeylon,  and  the  mats 
are  largely  mannfaotnred  in  the  EngUsh  prisons. 

COIT,  Jonathan,  a  benevolent  citizen  of 
New  London,  Conn.,  died  there  in  Dec.  1865. 
He  bequeathed  $80,000  to  8  churches  in  New 
London,  to  be  equally  divided  among  them,  for 
the  support  of  their  ministers;  $10,000  to  th« 
poor  in  the  almd-honae,  and  $2,600  to  the  sea- 
men's friend  society. 
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COJUTEPEC,  or  Cojttepeque,  a  town  of  San 
Salvador,  Central  America,  15  rn.  S.  of  the  city 
and  capital  of  San  Salvador ;  iM)p.  15,000.  Tho 
latter  bavin}::  been  destroyed  by  an  eartb([aake, 
April  IC,  1854,  the  scat  of  ^vemment  was 
transferred  to  Cujutcpcc^  and  remained  there 
until  June  28,  1858,  when  it  returned  to  San 
Salvador,  that  city  having  nicuntimeboen  rebuilt. 

COKAINE,  SiK  Aston,  an  English  poet, 
born  at  Elvastoii,  in  Derbyflhire,  in  1008,  died 
at  Derby  in  1684.  IIo  was  educated  at  both 
universities,  and  in  1632  set  out  on  a  tour 
tlirougli  Franco  and  Italy,  of  which  ho  gavo 
Fomo  account  in  a  ]>oem  addressed  to  his  son. 
Being  a  Roman  Catholic  and  a  royalist,  he  suf- 
fered both  for  his  loyalty  and  his  faith  during 
tho  civil  war.  IIo  published  plavs  and  other 
poems,  which  are  now  rare  and  vaiuablo  only  as 
curiosities.  He  was  intimate  with  Donne,  Suck- 
ling, Randolph,  Drayton,  Massinger,  and  Sandys. 

COKE,  the  solid  product  left  behind,  when 
the  volatile  matters  arc  expelled  by  distillation 
from  bituminous  coal.  It  is  obtained  from 
tho  retorts  of  gas  works  after  the  gases  have 
been  separated ;  and  it  is  made  upon  a  large 
scale  at  mines  of  bituminous  coal,  for  the  pur- 
pose in'  part  of  saving  the  fine  refuse  coal  by 
couverting  it  into  a  valuable  fuel,  and  in  part 
of  converting  tho  lump  coal  into  a  form  better 
adapted  for  metallurgic  operations  and  for  tho 
use  of  locomotivefs  to  which  the  swelling  of 
bituminous  coal,  its  flame  and  smoke,  might  be 
prtyudicial.  Until  recently,  it  has  been  the 
opinion  of  some  engineers  that  the  calorific 
qualities  of  bituminous  coal  exist  undiminished 
in  the  coke,  notwithstanding  that  the  gases  ob- 
tained in  the  process  of  making  the  coke  i>osscss 
also  a  considerable  heating  power.  Mr.  Josiah 
Parker  states,  in  vol.  ii.  of  the  **  Transactions  of 
the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers,^'  that  he  has 
^^  found  that  75  pounds  of  coke,  produced  from 
100  pounds  of  coal,  evaporated  as  nmch  water 
as  100  pounds  of  the  self-same  cool."  He  also 
cites  the  experience  of  Mr.  Apsley  Pcllatt  in  his 
glass  furnaces,  which  were  especially  well 
adapted  for  showing  the  relative  calorific  value 
of  coke  and  coal,  provision  being  made  in 
them  for  the  full  combustion  of  the  volatile 
products  of  the  coal.  Still  common  g:is  coke 
was  found  to  exceed  the  coal  in  heating  power 
by  25  iKjr  cent.  The  experience  of  M.  de  Pam- 
bour  was  similar  to  that  of  Mr.  Pcllatt.  He 
found  that  one  pound  of  coke  would  evaporate 
7.12  pounds  of  water  already  rinsed  to  tho  tem- 
perature of  212*^.  Mr.  Wood,  in  his  treatise  on 
railroads,  states  that  he  evaporated  from  one 
pound  of  coal  only  5.12  pounds  of  water  under 
tho  same  circumstances.  Such  opinions  being 
entertained  of  its  calorific  qualities,  and  thefu^ 
moreover  being  more  agreeable  by  reason  of  its 
freedom  from  smoke,  it  came  to  be  generally 
introduced  upon  the  railways  of  England  and 
the  continent,  and  has  been  used  to  Sie  exclu- 
sion of  other  fuel.  Hut  in  tho  work  of  Messrs. 
Zerah  Colbum  and  A.  I^  Holley,  entitled  "Per- ' 
manent  Way  and  Coal-Burning  Locomotive  Boil- 


ers of  Enropean  Rul  wayi**(Kew  York,  1  Ve  ^  H 
is  stated  that  in  England,  France,  and  Brlpc^ 
this  use  of  coke  is  diminisliing,  and  raw  brti- 
minous  coal  is  taking  its  place.  The  antbondto 
numerous  experiments  made  upcA  En^uh  nt 
ways,  the  results  of  which  nmre  kd  tn  tUi 
change. — The  high  estimation  in  which  it  hm 
been  held,  and  its  nnqnestioned  better  adi|K»' 
tion  to  many  metallurgic  operasiofH  by  nmm 
of  its  more  concentrated  form,  hare  cmcnd» 
pecial  attention  to  be  directed  in  Enrope  to  Ik 
best  methods  of  preparing  it.  In  Fmca  il  k 
estimated  tliat  its  cost  to  the  railroade  is  froB) 
to  jt  of  all  the  running  expenses,  and  bcaoe  nitf 
pains  are  taken  to  procure  it  of  the  hcttoorii^; 
some  of  the  roads  even  preferring  to  ODtrii  il 
from  England,  rather  than  use  the  dietBtr  ta 
inferior  qualities  made  firom  tlie  coals  of  PhMt 
and  Belgium.  The  cause  of  the  snperiori^r^t 
tho  English  coke  is  attributed  to  the  eoal  M 
of  England  containing  but  few  scans  of  ikii 
interstratified  with  tlie  coal ;  so  that  this  ii  ik 
tained  clear  of  tho  impuritiee  which  !b  tti 
French  and  Belgian  coals  add  lai^y  Is  As 
proportion  of  ash,  and  render  it  niiniin 
subject  the  coal  to  proocKscs  of  wad^al 
sorting  before  coking.  Two  methods  of  cdk^ 
are  in  use :  one  in  ovens  constructed  for  As 
purpose,  and  tlie  other  in  large  open  hss^i^ 
tho  ground.  The  ovens  are  built  of  fire  Mi 
or  stone,  of  various  sizes,  and  fnaaa^  §h 
ranged  several  together  in  one  stack,  in  vIM 
case  dimensions  of  12  feet  square  ud  10  M 
high  are  found  most  convenient.  Ther  ■• 
arclted  over  at  the  top,  a  hole  heing  left  far  tti 
exit  of  the  gases,  and  another  for  Um  istrvte 
tion  of  the  coal,  dosed  by  an  irua  door  in  AviL 
About  two  tons  of  coal  are  introdnoed  Ihnt^ 
the  latter,  filling  the  oven  to  tlie  spriBfisf  rf 
the  arch,  and  leaving  room  aboTe  lortMCid 
to  swell.  The  cliarge  is  ignited  by  the  hofthft 
in  tho  walls  by  the  process  just  nnBriood?  ei» 
j)leted.  Air  is  allowed  to  enter  m  proper  qp^ 
tity  at  the  lower  door,  and  the  gases  cssipstf 
the  top.  In  24  hours  the  air  holes  bckvr  ■• 
closed,  and  for  12  hours  more  the  gases  nasA 
at  tho  top.  The  upper  hole  is  then  dosed  wifti 
slab  of  stone  or  iron  and  covered  with  and,  aA 
left  for  12  hours  more  to  partially  oodl  dswa  Iks 
charge.  After  this  the  door  bdow  is  epcM^ 
the  coke  taken  out  onickly,  qnen^ed  witt«» 
ter,  and  carried  off  in  iron  wheelbarrows 
it  is  an  object  to  save  the  coal  tar,  the  < 
provided  with  a  flue  at  the  top,  through  ^ 
tho  volatile  products  are  conducted  into  a | 
tacle  in  which  the  liquid  matters  are  < 
Tho  product  of  bituminous  coal  in  eoka,  ( 
tar,  varies  with  its  quality.  As  It  _ 
anthracite  in  quality,  the  yield  of  eofcs  is  lap 
and  of  gas  small,  while  the  rercrse  is  the  OM 
with  the  fat  or  highly  bitamiMMS  imah  T^M 
50  to  75  per  cent,  is  the  general  raqge  sf  Ai 
yield  of  coke.  8ome  bituminoot  com^  hi** 
ever,  have  not  the  property  of  mdtiag  ■■ 
caking,  and  though  good  in  other  impsflin  M 
unsuitable  for  the  mannfactnrs  of  eokk  Ttl  ft 
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bj  801116  anthOTities,  that  a  Tery  bard 

ooke  may  be  obtained  b^  a  alowlj 

uweu   oarbonimtion  Joined  with   a  ftm 

^  of  eoal,  whatever  may  be  the  quality  of 

and  for  this  reason  the  tendency  is  to  in* 

■M  Uie  size  of  the  ovens  and  the  amount  of 

oharge.    Upon  some  of  the  railroads  in 

d  the  size  of  the  ovens  is  stated  to  be 

w  square,  and  the  charges  about  8  tons 

>>orMid  in  a  thickness  of  about  4  feet.  The 

il  the  process  is  96  hoars.    With  the 

cm      and  ovens,  by  maldng  the  charges 

i  increasing  the  quantity  of  air  admit- 

I       ui  the  temperature,  so  as  to 

^1      pru<       in  48, 24,  or  even  12  hours, 

f  irul  be  uuudned  liffhter  and  more  fH- 

» \       [^ng  as  it  may  be  desired. — Coking  in 

hiBu  hean  is  the  most  common  practice  at 

aes  of  bituminous  coal  of  toe  United 

and  this  is  the  oldest  method.  Theooalis 

up  in  long  ranges,  extending  sometimes 

It  in  length,  with  a  width  of  12  feet 

base,  and  a  height  of  6  feet.    The  piles 

de  so  that  along  the  whole  length  an  air 

extends  through  the  centre  on  the 

The  largest  lumps  are  placed  in  the 

liortion,  and  smaller  and  nnaller  pieces 

I  the  outside.    Stakes  are  set  up  at  inter- 

tbe  central  line  of  the  heap,  which 

uuwrn  to  the  base ;  when  the  pile  is  com- 

these  are  taken  out,  and  the  passages 

moHf^  Biine  for  the  introduotiont>f  burning 

XI      0  the  heap  along  its  wliole  length. 

the  thiclL  black  smoke  and  flame 

nny  portion,  and  this  begins  to  sliow 

uce  of  ashes,  the  fire  is  kept  down  by 

Jication  of  charcoal  braise ;  and  this  goes 

>1  Uie  whole  heap  is  thus  covered.    It  is 

a        for  a  few  days  to  cool.    Portions  ex- 

L  iiv  the  fall  action  of  the  wind  require,  as 

■       process  of  making  charcoal,  a  thicker 

er  braise  to  check  the  consumption  of 

'  DTodnct.    When  sufficiently  cool,  the  ooke 

rn  out.    The  process  is  not  an  economi- 

I        mudi  of  the  inside  coal  being  always 

Liuvd  to  waste  before  the  inner  portions 

been  coked.    A  method  has  been  adopted 

» Clyde  iron  works  in  Scotland,  by  wnich 

■;  of  this  waste  is  obviated.    A  mound  is 

up  of  a  circular  form  around  a  central 

y  of  brick,  which  may  be  8  feet  square 

I  oase  and  rise  8  or  4  feet  from  the  ground. 

8  of  the  size  of  a  brick  are  left  at  inter- 

uu       ides,  for  the  passage  of  the  gases,  and 

tUi  lowest  of  these  the  coal  around  is  so 

that  fines  extend  throagh  it  to- the  circum- 

s  of  the  heap.   The  diameterof  the  mound 

ue  20  feet,  and  its  height  4^  feet,  sufficient 

the  cover  of  ashes  and  cinders  to  reach 

r^«*  the  top  of  the  chimney.    The  heap  is 

by  burning  coals  thrown  into  the  chim- 

.  irom  which  the  flames  roach  through  the 

1.    In  4  or  5  days,  when  the  mound 

•Kwt^oae  thoroughly  on  fire,  the  apertures  on 

r  outside  and  the  top  of  the  chimney  are 

•ad  with  plates  and  ashes,  and  the  hei^  is 


left  to  oool  ibr  8  days,  after  which  the  ooke  Is 
drawn  ont— The  hiurdness  of  ooke,  as  observed 
by  Mr.  James  Nasmyth,  and  commnnioated  by 
F^f.  Earaday  to  the  royal  institution,  is  so 
great  that  pieces  of  it  may  be  used  to  cut  giaaB, 
which  it  does  like  the  diamond. 

COKE,  Katubal.  At  the  coalmines  (^  the 
lias  formation,  on  both  rides  of  the  James 
river,  and  near  Richmond.  Va.,  beds  d*  nat* 
nral  ooke  of  good  workable  quality  are  met 
with,  interstratified  with  the  slates,  sandstones^ 
fire  day,  and  ooaL  On  the  north  side  of  the 
river  is  a  bed  6  feet  thick,  which  lies  sBghtily 
inclined  toward  the  west  Several  vertical 
shafts  out  it,  the  deepest  abont  207  feet  below 
the  snrfoce.  The  coke  is  of  a  nearly  uniform 
oharaeter,  so  light  as  to  fioat  npon  water,  vedo* 
nlar  in  texture,  and  of  a  Uuish  bkck  color. 
The  volatile  ingredients  of  the  coal  are  almoft 
wboUy  wanting^  and  the  cobs  does  not  differ  in 
its  properties  and  jppearance  firom  much  of  the 
more  compact  artindal  varieties.  Sevoity  feet 
above  the  coke,  the  agent  which  effected  this 
change,  and  also  altered  the  beds  of  fire  daj 
and  date,  is  seen  in  an  intercalated  layer  of 
trim  rock  of  16  to  80  feet  in  thickness.  Im* 
mediately  beneath  the  tn^  is  a  bed  of  carbo- 
naceous fire  day  11  feet  thick,  baked  and  hard* 
ened  by  the  action  of  the  trap,  and  converted 
into  very  much  sndi  material  as  the  coarser 
qualities  of  hard-burned  fire  brick.  Its  stmo- 
tnre  is  odnmnar,  the  prisms,  5  and  6  rided, 
Winff  at  right  anf^  to  the  snrllMe  of  the  trap. 
In  uie  ooal  dates,  whidi  fill  the  interval  be- 
tween the  fire  day  and  the  ooke,  the  fesdl 
earbonaoeons  stems  are  converted  into  cdfea. 
Under  the  coke  bed  is  another  stratum  of  in- 
durated fire  day.  and  beneath  this  one  of  coal 
dates  20  feet  thick.  Another  carbonaceous  bed 
is  then  cut  by  the  shaft;  tliis  is  a  thin  layer 
of  half-coked  coaL  Twenty  feet  below  this  is 
another  coal  bed  of  the  usual  bituminous  com- 
position, its  structure  made  columnar  by  the 
trap,  but  in  other  respects  unaltered. 

COEE,  Sm  Edwabd,  an  English  jurist  bom 
Feb.  1,  1661,  at  Mileham,  in  the  co.  of  Nor- 
folk, died  in  Buckinghamshire,'  Sept  8, 1688. 
At  the  age  of  10  years  he  lost  his  fiither,  and 
the  estate,  though  considerable,  was  heavily 
encumbered  by  t£e  Jointure  of  his  mother  and 
the  marriage  portions  of  7  dsters,  Kothimr 
of  particular  interest  is  rdated  of  his  sdiOM 
days  at  the  grammar  school  in  Norwich,  or  in 
the  univerdty  of  Cambridge;  we  know  only 
from  his  law  writinn  tliat  ne  must  at  an  eariy 
period  have  been  a  diligent  student,  but  with* 
out  much  turn  for  abstract  science.  His  memr 
ory  was.  a  storehouse  of  |j»edantic  learning^ 
with  very  little  critical  discrimination ;  and  he 
took  as  mudt  ddi^t,  says  one  of  his  biogra- 
phers, in  turning  the  rules  of  prosody  into  dog- 
gerd  verse  as  in  reading  the  nnest  passages  ot 
dassioal  authors.  He  left  Cambridge  without 
taking  a  degree,  and  at  the  age  of  20  com- 
menced the  study  of  law  at  an  inn  of  chancery, 
where  he  spent  ayear  in  acquiring  a  knowledge 
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of  the  forms  of  writs  and  proceedings  in  courts, 
and  then  entered  upon  the  study  of  general 
jurisprudence  in  the  Inner  Temple.  His  habit 
of  study  at  that  time  is  tlius  described  by  Lord 
Campbell :  *^  Every  morning  he  rose  at  3,  light- 
ing his  own  fire.  lie  read  Bracton,  Littleton, 
the  year  books,  and  the  foFio  abridgments  of. 
the  law,  till  the  courts  met  at  8.  lie  then  went 
by  water  to  Westminster,  and  heard  ca<»es  ar- 
gued till  12,  when  pleas  ceased  for  dinner. 
After  a  short  repast  in  the  Inner  Temi)le  hall;* 
he  attended  readings  or  lecture^s  and  then  re- 
sumed his  private  studies  till  5,  or  sui)per  time. 
This  meal  being  ended,  the  moots  took  place, 
when  difficult  questions  of  law  were  proposed 

and  discussed Finally,  ho  shut  li)m- 

self  up  in  his  chamber,  and  worked  at  his  com- 
monplace book,  in  which  ho  inserted  under 
pro[)er  heads  all  the  legal  information  he  had 
collected  during  the  day.  When  9  o'clock 
struck  he  retired  to  bed."  This  practice  of  re- 
tiring at  9  o'clock  ho  kept  up  in  after  life,  as 
well  as  the  habit  of  early  rising.  He  always 
gave  a  much  larger  part  of  his  time  to  the  law 
than  is  allotted  to  it  in  his  celebrated  metrical 
apophthegm : 

Sox  horu  flomno,  totldem  des  logibns  cqnli ; 

QuAtuor  orabiit,  dos  opiiIiMue  duJas ; 

Quod  Kupcrest  ultro  6acria  urgira  CanKenii. 

Ho  was  called  to  tlie  bar  a  year  before  the  ex- 
piration of  the  time  proscribed  for  legal  studies 
(at  that  time  7  years),  in  1578,  being  then 
of  the  age  of  27  years,  and  was  soon  after  ap- 
pointed reader  (lecturer)  of  Lyon's  Inn  (an  inn 
of  chancery),  which  offico  he  held  8  years,  and 
so  distinguished  himself  by  his  lectures  that  ho 
came  into  much  repute  for  legal  learning,  and 
his  advice  was  eagerly  sought  by  clients.  With- 
in that  time  he  rose  to  the  very  highest  rank  in 
the  profession  by  his  argument  in  Shelley ^s  case, 
the  most  celebrated  case  relating  to  real  estate 
which  is  to  be  found  in  the  English  reports. 
He  WAS  thenceforth  employed  in  most  of  the 
important  cases  in  Westminster,  was  successive- 
ly elected  recorder  of  Coventry,  then  of  Nor- 
wich, and  \aM\y  of  I^ndon,  and  was  ai)pointed 
reader  (law  professor)  of  the  Inner  Temple.  lA 
1592  he  was,  at  the  instance  of  Lord  Bur- 
leigh, who  hod  for  some  time  known  his  great 
legal  ability,  api)ointed  solicitor-general,  and 
the  following  year  he  was  returned  to  parlia- 
ment as  tiie  representative  of  his  native  coun- 
ty of  Norfolk,  and  was  chosen  speaker  of  the 
house.  In  1594,  the  office  of  attorney-gene- 
ral becoming  vacant,  Coke  calculated  upon 
succeeding  to  it  in  regular  course,  but  was  un- 
expectedly met  by  a  formidable  claimant,  Fran- 
cis Hacon,  backed  by  the  influence  of  the  earl 
of  Essex.  The  queen,  with  much  good  sense, 
resisted  the  solicitation  of  her  favorite,  and  ap- 
pointed Coke;  but  it  was  the  commencement 
of  bitter  and  uncompromising  hostility  between 
the  rivals,  which,  with  alternating  success,  was 
ultimately  disastrous  to  both.  Four  years  after 
(1598)  Coke  lost  his  wife,  a  lady  of  an  ancient 
family  who  had  brought  him  a  fortune  of 


£80,000.  His marri^  with  tUtUy bad t^a 
pUce  (1582)  not  long  after  he  bad  been  esU 
to  the  bar,  and  she  bad  borne  bim  10  cbildrt^ 
Though  from  his  diary  it  would  appear  tbit  kt 
held  her  in  great  respect,  yet  be  aiMtttXy  ilWr 
became  a  suitor  fur  tlie  hand  of  Lady  Hiitoa.t 
young  widow  of  some  20  years  of  \fx^  gnai- 
daughter  of  the  lord  treasurer  Burleigh.  tuvLkk 
he  was  moved  probably  by  two  oouidmum: 
one,  tlio  lady*8  great  wealth ;  tbe  ocber.  ritit 
ship  to  Bacon,  who  was  also  a  sailor,  bat «« 
unacceptable  to  the  (3eciU,  altlioogh  nesrir  i^ 
lated  to  them  by  blood.  Cuke,  oo  tbe  Jte 
hand,  was  favored  by  tbem  on  aoeoost  of  hit 
great  wealth  and  high  position,  and  perbqi 
also  from  jealoosy  of  Baoon.  Tbrongb  tbe  i^ 
fluence  of  the  family,  as  we  may  pr«iinac  W 
was  accepted,  and  the  marriage  took  plaeen* 
4  months  after  tbe  deatli  of  bis  first  wilt.  M 
all  the  parties  were  involved  in  dlfficalty  bv  tki 
obstinate  refusal  of  tbe  lady  to  be  mvricd  it 


public,  probably  owing  to  a  aecret  av< 
a  match  so  unsaitable  to  her  year*,  tbe 
ney-goneral  being  then  near  60  years 
The  oeccmony  was  therefore  performed  pn 
ly,  contrary  to  a  canon  of  tbe  cbnreb. 
prosecution  was  instituted  in  tbe  coeieii 
courts  against  all  concerned,  indodi      >^  ■ 
father,  who  bad  now  become  Loi« 
It  was  eventaally  compromised  upon  i 
ble  submission  of  Mr.  Attorney,  and  a 
tion  granted  by  tlie  archbishop,  cicia 
misconduct  of  the  defendants  on  tbe  gr 
their  *Mgnoranoe  of  ecclesiastical  lav. 
marriage  was  nnprodoctive  of  1 
lady  refused  to  take  tbe  name  ui  «.«m, 
lived  but  little  with  bim,  thongfa  wi     a  a 
after  the  union  she  gave  birth  to  a 
who  was  afterward  tbe  subject  of  i         ■ 
mestio  discord. — In  1600  Coke  pal 
1st  of  the  11  parts  of  bis  reports^ 

Cwcre  published  in  the  followi 
preface  is  characteristic  of  th« 
lie  proposes  no  diminution  of  tbe  tw 
labor  by  any  facility  which  bis  repa 
to  furnish.    '^My  advice  to  tbe  rsM 
says,  ^  is  that  in  reading  of  these  or  anv       » 
ports,  he  neglect  not  in  any  case  tbe 
tho  old  bookJB  of  years  reported  in  fo 
for  assuredly  out  of  tbe  old  fields       m 
and  grow  the  new  com.^*    In  hi* 
works  he  often  reiterates  tbe  same  an 
did  not  encourage  the  use  of  a.' 
cept  for  reference  to  tbe  o;         i        > 
insists  upon  the   study  of   ums         ■ 
selves.    The  trial  of  the  earls  ot  j 
Southampton  for  high  treason,  vbica  « 
red  in  tlio  same  year,  brongbt  out  1 
in  tho  character  of  Coke,  vbidi  u  ■ 
ful  to  dwell  upon.    His  statement  of         • 
opening  tlie  case  was  exs       rated,  a&d 
ner  abusive  in  the  high,      d      se: 
was  continued  tbrouffhoub  i  m      • 

shock  the  public  mind,  altlKM  moami  ^ 
great  harshness  in  criminal  t  l  It  * 
remembered  that  at  that   ' 
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d  the  aid  <tf  oouneel,  nor  even  the  ad- 
endfly  which  made  violence  and  nn* 
the  part  of  the  prosecator  the  more 
oogenerous.  It  is  supposed  that  Coke 
rate  piqae  against  Essex  for  the  part 
in  favor  of  the  appointment  of 

J       -general^  as  before  mentioned. 

ur<f"A  os  was  the  manner  of  Coke  in 

n,  the  coarse  of  Bacon  was  still 

im,  who,  as  queen^s  connsel,  volon* 
his  old  and  generous  friend  Essex, 
I  a  endangered  his  own  interest  in 
I  wuvanoement  of  Bacon.  Upon  the 
Im  queen,  the  proclamation  prepared 
*••  adopted  by  the  new  monarch,  in 
to  a  more  elaborate  one  proposed  by 

the  first  year  of  King  James,  the 

l¥alter  Raleigh  upon  a  charge  of 

for  a  conspiracy  to  place  the  lady 

t  on  the  throne,  again  exhibited 

»      1  remained  attorney-general)  as 

ittMoCUtor,  and  on  this  occasion  he 

mbUo  feeling  even  more  than  in  hia 

I  of  Essex.    To  arrogance  and  vitu- 

»  added  an  unfair  attempt  to  convict 

n  evidence  which  he  well  knew 

AViont,  and,  in  fact,  inadmissible. 
uoe  (and  it  was  all  which  was  pro- 
ut  him)  was  the  deposition  of  Lord 
who  was  not  produced  in  eourt^ 
betide  afterward  retracted  what  he 
I  to.  By  a  statute  passed  in  the 
dward  IIL,  it  had  been  expressly  en* 

DO  person  should  be  convicted  of 
A  bat  upon  the  evidence  of  two  wit^ 
0t  in  direct  violation  of  this  statute, 
tot  pretending  to  show  its  repeal, 
iflted  in  asking  a  conviction  upon  a 

t  the  law  had  been  changed,  alleg- 
ue  crown  could  not  stand  a  year  upon 
head,  if  a  traitor  could  not  be  con- 
ctrchmstances."  The  deposition  being 
>riBoner  said:  "You  try  me  by  the 
Qi      ion,  if  you  proceed  only  by  cir- 

wibhout  two  witnesses."  A.  0, — 
asonable  speech."  i?.— "I  appeal 
i  Mie  king  in  this  point,  whether  Cob- 
laation  is  sufficient  to  condemn  me.** 
he  king^s  safety  and  your  clearing  can- 
I  protest  before  God  I  never  knew  a 
aaon.  Qo  to,  I  will  lay  thee  upon  thy 
le  confidentest  traitor  that  ever  came 
Then  one  of  the  commissioners  mild- 
:  the  attorney-general  for  his  violence, 
h  he  sat  down,  as  tho  reporter  says, 
chafe,  and  refused  to  say  any  thing 

entreated  by  the  commissioners  to 
which  he  proceeded  in  the  same 

re.  By  such  an  iniquitous  course 
J     :  he  obtained  a  verdict  of  guil^ ; 

H'as  almost  the  inevitable  result  of  a 
in  the  mode  that  it  was  ordinarily 
M.  Jiat  time.  Yet  such  was  the  pal>- 
fcion  that  the  sentence  was  not  then  ex* 
at  after  having  been  in  prison  several 
tiien  sofiered  to  be  at  large,  Raleigh 


re-«rretted  and  exeeated  nnder  thto  UleKal 
judgment. — ^The  advancing  &vor  of  Baoon  with 
the  king  now  exasperated  the  former  enmity  ^ 
Coke  aninst  him.  The  literary  renown  of  Ba- 
con, and  the  personal  regard  shown  for  him  by 
the  late  queen,  although  it  had  not  procured 
him  official  station  other  than  the  honorary  one 
of  qneen^s  coonsel,  had  exdted  the  jealousy  of 
the  attorney-general,  and,  according  to  some 
reminiscences  preserved  by  Baoon,  Siere  must 
have  been  frequent  and  severe  encounters  be- 
tween them.  Theur  mutual  hostility  grew 
bUU  more  bitter  as  the  rinng  fortunes  of  Ba- 
con became  apparent,  till  their  pnblio  alter- 
cation  ao  far  exceeded  the  bounds  of  decency 
that  Baoon  wrote  to  Coke  in  a  defiant  tone, 
avowing  that  he  would  not  take  tibe  office  ok 
solicitor-general  while  Coke  remained  attorney, 
but  proposing  for  the  aake  of  the  king's  aervioe 
a  more  decorona  carriage  toward  eiush  other. 
It  appeara.  however,  to  have  been  ineffednal, 
and  Bacon's  infiuence  was  brought  to.bear  fcx 
the  advancement  of  hia  rival  in  order  to  make 
way  for  himaelf,  to  which  the  king  waa  more 
readily  disposed  in  consequence  of  the  efficient 
aervioe  rendered  by  Coke  in  the  nnravelUng  of 
the  gunpowder  plot  and  the  proaecntion  of  tlie 
partiea  concerned.  He  neraonally  examined  the 
priaonera  before  the  trial,  and  one  of  them,  Guy 
f*awkea,  waa  put  to  the  rack,  or,  aa  it  waa  then 
expreased,  made  to  kiaa  the  duke  of  Exeter's 
dau^ter,  a  name  taken  fh>m  the  minister  of 
Henry  YL,  who  first  introduced  that  instrument 
of  torture.  On  the  trial.  Coke  opened  the  case 
to  the  jury  at  enormous  Isngth,  interlarding 
hia  diatribe  against  the  priaonera  with  qoaint 
conoeita,  such  as  still  amuse  the  reader  in  the 
commentary  on  Littleton.  '*  S.  P.  Q.  R.  (he  said) 
was  sometimes  taken  for  tenatugpopulmjite  Ho* 
mantii^  but  now  they  may  truly  be  expressed 
thus :  StuUui  papultu  qwrnrit  BomamJ'^  He 
then  narrates  the  &ble  of  the  cat  who  shav^ 
his  crown  in  order  to  get  rid  of  the  suspicion 
of  the  mice,  saying :  Quod  fu/tram  nan  mm; 
fraUr^  caput  atpice  tantum;  but  some  of  the 
knowing  ones  answered :  Car  tibi  rettat  idem; 
fnx  tibiproitafidem.  **  Talk  what  you  will,  we 
will  never  believe  you;  yon  have  still  a  cat's 
heart  within  von.  Yon  do  not  watch  and  pray, 
but  you  watch  to  prey."  "  And  so  (said  Coke) 
have  the  Jesuits,  yea,  and  priests  too,  for  thev 
are  all  joined  in  the  tails  like  Samson's  foxes.'* 
To  8ir  Everard  Digby,  one  of  the  prisoners  in 
the  same  caae,  who  confessed  the  charge,  but 
prayed  the  mercy  of  the  king  aa  to  the  mode 
of  death,  and  also  in  behalf  of  his  fimiily.  Coke 
answered  that  he  must  not  look  to  the  king  to 
be  honored  in  the  manner  of  his  death,  but  was 
rather  to  admire  the  moderation  pf  the  king 
in  that  for  so  important  a  crime  no  new  torture 
answerable  thereto  had  been  devised  to  be  in- 
fiicted  on  him.  "And  as  for  his  wife  and  chil- 
dren, since  he  was  content  for  the  Catholic  cause 
to  incur  the  ruin  of  himself,  his  wife^  estate, 
and  all,  he  should  have  his  desire,  as  it  is  in  the 
Psalms :  *Let  his  wi&  be  a  widow  and  his  ohil* 
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dren  Tagab<md0»'  A;c.**  Tho  trial  of  Garnett,  tlie 
superior  of  the  Jesuits,  who  was  implicated  in 
the  same  plot,  called  forth  still  greater  effort  on 
the  part  of  Coke  to  show  his  zeal  for  the  king 
and  severity  to  the  prisoner.  lie  said  in  his 
speech  that  the  prisoner  ^^  was  a  corrector  of  the 
common  law  print,  with  Mr.  Tottle  the  printer, 
and  HOW  he  is  to  be  corrected  by  tho  law."  Then 
referring  to  his  being  a  superior  of  the  order  of 
Jesuits,  he  said :  ^*  lie  is  indeed  superior  to  all 
his  prcdecesiH)rs  in  dcvilbh  treason — a  doctor 
of  six  D's — Z>issimulation,  2>ei>0!;ing  of  prin- 
ces, Z>i.sposiug  of  kingdoms,  /daunting  and  Ih" 
terring  of  subjects,  and  i>estruction.''  And  he 
concluded  with :  Qui  cum  Je»u  itis^  non  it  it  cum 
Jesuitii. — In  1G06,  Coke  was  api>ointed  chief 
justice  of  the  common  pleas,  being  succeeded  by 
Ilobart  as  attorney-general,  and  Bacon  was  ap- 
pointed solicitor-general.  From  the  time  he 
entered  upon  this  office  he  exhibited  an  integ- 
rity and  independence  in  striking  contrast  wiUi 
his  former  violation  of  ])rivate  rights  in  his  zeal 
to  servo  tho  crown.  Indeed,  the  difference  is  so 
great  that  we  hardly  recognize  Coke  the  chief 
justice  as  the  same  person  with  Coke  the  attor- 
ney-general. Thus  ho  granted  writs  of  prohi- 
bition to  restrain  the  court  of  high  commission 
(a  tribunal  established  by  Elizabeth)  from  is- 
suing process  for  the  arrest  of  parties  com- 
plained against,  which  practice,  recently  intro- 
duced in  place  of  citation.  Coke  maintained  to 
be  contrary  to  Magna  Charta.  (See  Langdale^s 
case,  12  Hop.  50 ;  Chancres  case,  id.  82.)  So  ho 
resisted  tlio  pretension  of  King  James  to  the 
riirht  of  sitting  in  ))erson  to  hear  causes,  which 
was  a  device  suggested  for  the  purpose  of  get- 
ting rid  of  prohibition  and  appeal.  Tho  judges 
being  summoned  before  the  council  for  their 
opinion  upon  this  proposition.  Coke  answered 
that  by  the  law  of  England,  the  king  in  his  own 
person  ciinnot  adjudge  any  case,  either  criminal, 
as  treason,  felony,  &c.,  or  betwixt  party  and 
party  ;  for  which  he  cited  the  Magna  Charta  and 
other  statutes,  which  secure  to  all  persons  tlio 
right  to  have  justico  in  the  courts  (quod  justi' 
tiam  haltcant  et  rccipiant  ineuria  domini  regis); 
and  he  also  urged  against  it,  that  if  the  king 
should  givo  wrong  judgment  there  would  be  no 
remedy.  James  said  that  he  thought  tho  English 
law  was  founded  in  reason,  and  why  should 
not  the  king  have  reason  as  well  as  the  judges? 
To  whicli  Coke  answered,  that  causes  were  not 
decided  bv  natural  reason,  but  by  the  artificial 
reason  and  judgment  of  the  law,  which  law  is  an 
art  which  requires  long  study  and  experience; 
and  that  it  was  the  measure  by  which  to  try  the 
causes  of  his  miyesty's  subjects,  and  by  which 
his  nuyesty  was  protected.  The  king  took 
umbrajro  at  being  supposed  to  be  under  the  law, 
but  Coke  s;iid  it  was  written  by  Bracton :  £ex 
non  debet  esse  sub  homine,  sed  tub  Deo  et  lege. 
Prohibitions  were  also  issued  from  the  common 
pleas  to  check  the  aibitrary  proceedings  of  the 
lord  president  of  Wales,  and  of  tho  lord  presi- 
dent of  the  Nort!».  Complaint  having  been 
made  to  the  king  of  these  prohibitions,  and  tho 


Judges  liATliig  ben  i 
the  proceeding,  and  oondnded  with' 
''We  do  hope  that  whereas  the  JQdfns'km 
been  more  often  called  before  tov  krUys 
than  in  former  times  they  hare  been  (vfakh  ■ 
mnch  observed  and  gives  mach  enboldwiBf  m 
the  vulgarX  after  this  day  we  shall  not  bsa 
often  upon  such  complaints  hereaflsr  caDs4  k» 
fore  you."  (See  12  Coke,  60.)  InlikewiH; 
when  the  question  came  np  as  to  the  bip 
prerogative  to  impose  penalties  and  oihcr«» 
alter  laws  by  proclamation,  and  the  opiaisMitf 
the  judges  were  demanded  by  the  kmg  fvthi 
purpose  of  enforcing  the  power  daiacd.  Gbki 
resbted,  and  finally  got  the  rest  of  the  JaJgnto 
concur  in  an  answer  that  a  pryclamatinn  wsm 
law.  (12  Rep.  74.)  The  effect  of  this  bcUi^ 
position  to  arbitrary  power  can  hanUy  be  os^ 
estimated.  It  at  least  checked  aboseSi  mA  ft 
led  to  investigation  as  to  tho  limit  impssrihf 
law.  Although  Coke  had  bnt  little  tan  fcr  f^ 
stract  reasoning  about  natural  rights,  be  wvi^ 
flexible  in  rauntaining  such  rights  ss  had  bM 
recognixed  by  law. — In  1618  Coke  wss  raBsnd 
from  tho  office  of  chief  justice  of  the  mmmm 

Jdeas,  which  he  had  filled  7  ycan^  to  thsditf 
usticeship  of  the  king*s  bench.  The  cki^ 
was  intended  partly  as  a  penalty  for  his  nesait 
conduct  in  the  matters  before  refemd  ts^  ha 
chiefly  to  favor  the  advancement  of  Bseea.«ls 
wished  the  place  of  attorney-geacrsL  aai  H» 
bart,  who  then  held  the  office,  was  wilUsf  Ip» 
change  for  the  chief  justiceship  id  the  emtmm 
pleas,  but  not  of  the  king^s  bench.  Ths  fil» 
tance  of  Coke  to  leave  the  common  |tea  mv  to 
exphuned  by  tho  fact  that  far  the  Xaifftfmd 
the  civil  business  of  the  kingdom  wss  trnwirf 
in  that  court.  It  had  exclusive  jnrisdicliaB  tf  d 
cases  relating  to  real  property,  as  it  stM  >■; 
and  also  of  Si  personal  pleas  between  priwrti 
parties,  with  certain  exceptiona,  rix.,  aeltasfv* 
usuries  alleged  to  have  been  commitiri  sill 
armiM^  or  actions  founded  npon  fraud,  eMyi» 
cy,  or  other  criminal  conduct,  both  ef  «M 
classes  belonged  to  the  king's  bench ;  ani  M 
court  also  took  jurisdiction  of  all  casM  (enfll 
reid  actions)  in  which  the  defendant  was  m  v 
cer  of  the  courts  or  was  in  the  cosHidj  ef  Ai 
raarslial  or  prison  keeper  fur  a  brwfh  «C  te 
peace.  This  latter  class  was  at  that  timt  iMi» 
siderable,  but  by  a  fiction  whidi  was  ialnlMl 
into  the  pleadings,  yix.,  the  supposed  sm^^ 
the  defendant  for  a  tre^>asB,  the  covrt  of  M^ 
bench  acquired  jurisdiction  of  all  p«iflri  i^ 
tions,  and  the  litigation  in  the  eom—  jIm 
became  comparatively  less  important.  Mi 
called  the  common  pleas  the  \otk,  md  tay^ 
the  common  law ;  and  it  has  been  wtnm^ 
conceded  that  no  other  man  erer  pffcaUsdinM 
court  so  eminently  fitted  for  thie  plaee  If  Its 
oxtent  of  his  learning  and  the  pecnDv  W 
habit  of  his  mind  It  appears  from  a  Isttv* 
Bacon  to  the  king,  that  it  was  diaif  ei  to  g 
Coke  upon  his  good  behavkNV  ■^^'I'fff 
tho  way  for  his  nnal  dismissal  from  efctffft* 
should  fail  to  become  oonlbnBahto  to  Ihi  uM 
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<  He  was  in  fiu)t  dismiased  8  yean 

I  ■  lii  1616) ;  bat  in  the  mean  time,  with 

mil     '  of  kiong  hia  plaoe  by  peraistence 

of  jadicial  independence  which  he 

re  1         )d,  he  fearlessly  resisted 

.  VL  royal  prerogative,  and  the 

I      uipui  of  ooort  mmions  to  pervert  his 

>n  of  the  law  to  improper  pnrposes. 

e  being  demanded  to  supply  the  ne- 

^  bhe  crown,  Ooke  mnnincently  con- 

i .     ,000;  bat  when  the  qaestion  of  the 

oa  •  benevolence  was  proposed  in  tlie  star 

'according  to  Attorney-general  Bacon^s 

■  o  the  king),  the  chief  jastice,  though 

with  some  hesitation  that  it  was 

«ub  at  upon  the  ground  *'  that  a  bene- 

sa  free-will  offering,  not  a  tax;^'  and 

mn  t^«t  what  was  then  done  **  should 

no,  nor  the  show,  no,  nor  so 

ia«      Kiuw  of  a  tax."    In  the  case  of 

unit  whom  a  charge  was  attempted 

UB  vdt  of  high  treason,  upon  no  other 

;hat  upon  breaking  open  and  search- 

j       0  a  manuscript  sermon  was  found, 

never  preached,  in  which  treason- 

«f  as  supposed  to  be  contained,  as  it 

oe  hopeless  to  convict  him  upon  that 

Attorney-general  Bacon,  by  direction 

I        undertook  to  get  the  opinion  of  the 

■  re  the  trial.    Ooke  objected  strong- 
Mie  council  ^*  that  judges  were  not  to 

08  by  fractions,  but  entirely  according 

nrhereupon  they  should  settle  upon 

^  and  that  the  auricular  taking  of 

Jngle  and  apart,  was  new  anddanger- 

mm  seems  that  they  had  been  called  up 

.    He  reiterated  the  same  objection 

on  called  upon  iiim  privately  with  pre- 

V  and  yielded  at  last  only  when  all  the 

ndfles  had  submitted.    What  the  opinion 

I      not  informed,  except  by  the  despatch 

H>  the  king,  in  which  he  says :  **  I  send 

f  my  lord  Coke's  answers — I  will  not 

■u  oBScripts,  much  less  oracles ;  they  are 

mn  hanu.'*    The  last  remark  was  proba- 

»  3n  of  himself  for  the  unsatisfao- 

wi  the  answers. — Two  other  mem- 

ui     nces  occurred  of  Cokeys  inflexibili- 

kidning  what  be  believjdd  to  be  right, 

exceedingly  obnoxious  to  the  king,  viz. : 

i^ith  the  court  of  chancery,  and  his 

9  vl  the  interference  of  the  king  in  the 

of  the    commendams.     The  court  of 

'  had  for  a  long  time  claimed  and  exer- 

power  of  correcting  judgments  of  other 

The  limit  of  this  power  and  the  prin- 

a  which  it  should  be  exercised  had 

irell  defined.    There  were  many  cases 

at  the  rigid  practice  at  common  law, 

»  was  done,  and  relief  could  be  had 

tuo  equitable  administration  of  chance- 

i  some  of  the  chancellors  had  proceeded 

had  a  general  right  to  review  the 

I  of  all  other  courts.    This  was  one 

4  inst  Wolsey.    It  was  a  dan- 

>o9u«uvuk,  os  the  court  was  not  sulgect  to 
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fixed  roles,  and  its  mode  ofvrooeedinff  was  de- 
rived fhmi  a  foreign  law.  Ooke  whoUv  deniid 
the  aothority  of  the  court  as  thus  ohdmed,  foond* 
inghisoljeotion  npon  a  statate  passed  in  the  reign 
of  Edward  HI.,  the  object  of  which  statute  was 
to  prevent  appeals  to  the  courts  of  Rome,  bat 
which,  without  any  spedfioadon  of  those  oourts, 
enacted  generally  that  whoever  should,  after  the 
delivery  of  a  jud^ent  in  the  king's  courts,  imf 
peach  its  anUionty  in  any  other  court,  should 
incor  the  penalty  of  a  jpramttmtiv.  Under  thi^ 
statate  he  and  his  assodate  judges  declared  it  to 
be  an  indictable  offonoe  to  queraon  a  jodgment 
of  the  king's  bench  or  common  pleas;  aiid  an 
effort  was  made  to  get  an  indictment  against  the 
parties,  solicitors,  and  officers  of  the  court  of 
chancery,  in  two  cases  in  which  injunctions  had 
been  granted  by  the  chancellor  against  judg- 
ments at  law.  But  as  it  appeared  that  gross 
frand  had  been  committed  m  the  obtdning  of 
these  judgments^  the  grand  lury  could  not  be 
persuaded  to  bnng  in  a  bill  The  proceediitt 
having  attracted  public  attention,  and  Ohimoef 
lor  EUesmere  beinff  at  the  time  too  ill  to  attend 
personally  to  the  oCofence  of  his  court,  the  king 
appointed  oonunissioners  to  inquire  into  the 
subject  of  ^spote.  The  report  of  the  commis- 
sioners (which  was  drawn  up  bv  Bacon  or  with 
his  advice)  sustained  the  proceeding  of  the  chan- 
cellor, ana  certified  ^that  the  precedents  of  that 
kind  were  many  and  precise  on  the  point,  and 
constant,  and  in  good  times,  and  allowed  many 
times  by  the  jodges  themselves ;"  and  they  far* 
ther  certified  that  chancery  was  not  .restrained 
by  the  statate  of  prmmutdreftom  giving  relief  in 
such  cases.  Prooeedings  were  thereupon  institat* 
ed  in  the  star  chamber  against  the  private  parties 
concerned  in  resisting  the  authority  of  the  chan< 
oellor.  The  conduct  of  Ooke  on  this  occasion  has 
been  generally  censured ;  but  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  it  had  the  effect  of  establishing  with 
more  predmon  the  rule  by  which  the  interposi- 
tion of  the  court  of  chancery  should  be  regulated. 
The  case  as  to  the  commendams  was  this :  In  a 
suit  against  the  bishop  of  lichfidd  and  Ooven- 
try  respecting  a  benefice,  the  defendant  pleaded 
that  he  hdd  it  in  eomfnendam,  which  was  an 
appointment  by  the  king  in  certain  cases  until 
a  new  incumbent  could  be  regularly  appointed, 
the  name  being  taken  from  the  phraseology  or 
the  f^pdntment,  which  was  in  form  a  mere 
recommendation.  The  question  was  involved, 
among  other  points,  as  to  the  ri^ht  of  the  king 
to  msLKe  such  grants.  Upon  being  advised  of 
the  discusdcm,  the  king  sent  a  message  by,  the 
attorney-general  to  Sir  Edward  Ooke  signifyine 
his  pleasure  that  all  proceedings  should  be  stayed 
till  the  judges  should  have  a  conference  with 
his  nugesty  on  the  subject  A  meeting  of  all 
the  judges  having  been  hdd  for  consultation,  it 
was  resolved  by  them  that  the  court  oug^t  to 
proceed  as  though  thev  had  received  no  notice, 
which  was  accordingly  done,  and  a  memorial 
signed  by  the  12  judges  (i. «.,  of  the  king's  bendi, 
common  pleas,  and  exchequer)  was  sent  to 
the  king,  m  which  they  saj:  "  We  huld  it  our 
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dnty  to  inform  yonr  tnajestj  tliat  onr  oath  is  in 
these  express  words:  ^that  in  case  any  letter 
come  to  us  contrary  to  law,  we  do  nothing 
therefore  but  certify  your  m^csty  thereof,  and 
go  forth  to  do  the  law  notwithstanding  tlie 
same.'  Wo  have  advisedly  considered  the  said 
letter  of  Mr.  Attorney,  and  with  one  consent  do 
hold  the  same  to  be  contrary  to  law,  and  such 
aa  we  could  not  yield  to  tiio  same  by  oath.^*  A 
sharp  response  followed  from  the  king,  ordering 
the  judges  to  proceed  no  further  till  his  comins 
in  town.  Ue  then  called  them  befuro  him,  and 
commented  severely  upon  their  course  of  pro- 
ceeding and  the  form  of  their  letter ;  uixm  which 
the  judges  kneeled  and  craved  pardon.  But 
Coke,  though  he  expressed  sorrow  for  any  error 
of  form,  still  persisted  in  defending  the  substan- 
tial right  of  what  ho  had  dune.  After  some 
altercation  between  the  chief  justice  and  the 
attorney-general,  the  question  was  put  to  the 
several  judges,  *^  whether,  if  at  any  time,  in  a 
case  depending  before  them,  his  migesty  con- 
ceived it  to  concern  him  either  in  power  or 
profit,  and  thereupon  required  to  consult  with 
them,  and  that  they  should  stay  proceedings  in 
the  mean  time,  they  ought  not  to  stay  accord- 
ingly V*  All  the  judges,  except  Coke,  answered 
in  the  affirmative ;  but  ho  replied  that  ^^  when 
the  case  should  be,  he  would  do  tliat  which 
should  be  fit  for  a  judge  to  do."  The  king  him- 
self seems  to  have  been  impressed  by  the  noble 
bearing  of  the  chief  justice,  for,  after  a  general 
admonition,  they  were  all  dismissed,  and  the 
court  was  permitted  to  proceed  in  the  cause  of 
the  bishop,  which  was  finally  decided  against 
him. — The  active  measures  taken  by  Coke  for 
the  conviction  of  the  murderers  of  Sir  Thomas 
Ovcrbury,  and  the  proof  which  was  elicited 
thereby  of  the  complicity  of  the  favorite  Somer* 
set  and  Lady  Essex,  together  with  some  mys- 
terious hints  concerning  transactions  in  which 
the  king  himself,  as  was  rumored,  v/as  in  some 
degree  implicated,  gave  further  offence  to  James, 
and  ho  probablv  intended  tlie  removal  of  Coke 
upon  the  first  favorable  opportunity.  This  in- 
tention was  no  doubt  precipitated  by  the  enmity 
of  the  new  favorite  Yilliers,  who  had  been 
thwarted  by  the  chief  justice  in  a  corrupt  at- 
tempt at  tlie  disposition  of  a  lucrative  clerkship 
in  the  king's  bench.  The  removal  was,  however, 
put  upon  very  different  grounds.  Among  the 
charges  which  he  was  required  to  answer  before 
the  council  were :  1,  the  alleged  concealment 
of  a  bond  belonging  to  the  crown ;  2,  his  mis- 
conduct in  the  dispute  with  the  chancellor  re- 
specting injunctions;  8,  his  disrespectful  con- 
duct to  the  king  in  the  matter  of  the  commen- 
dams.  A  few  days  afterward  he  was  again 
called  before  the  council,  when  sentence  was 
|)runouncod  that  he  bo  suspended  from  the 
council  and  from  his  iudicial  functions  till  the 
king's  ]>leasure  should  be  further  known,  and  in 
the  mean  time  that  he  should  revise  his  books 
of  reports,  wherein  it  was  alleged  that  ^*  many 
extravagant  and  exorbitant  opinions  were  set 
down  for  good  law."    After  the  sommer  raca- 


Uon  he  was  agtin  dted  befim  the  privy  eoaad 
to  answer  as  to  revision  of  errort  in  hU  repon% 
when  he  made  a  spedflcetion,  ibowia^  tkl 
there  were  not  more  erron  in  his  11  boobtf 
reports,  containing  500  caaee,  then  eoeld  W 
found  in  a  few  cases  in  Plowdeo.  The  mhk 
charge  was  indeed  fhvolons ;  bat  a  nmtrmim 
nevertheless  issued,  removing  him   mm  U 


office,  and  Montague  was  appointed  is  ke 
place.  A  contemporary  writer  said  that  -tht 
common  speech  was  that  4  p^s  had  OTcrtbivti 
the  chief  justice,  vis. :  jiride,  srohifaition.  pi^ 
monire,  and  prerogative.'*  It  wan  nncnrii 
at  the  time  that  the  new  Jndge,  bdbn  ba  Mk 
his  place,  was  obliged  to  enter  into  a  wrina 
agreement  to  dispose  of  the  diqmted  ihilifcip 
for  the  benefit  of  Bockingfaaiii. — ^Not  Iom  dim 
his  disgrace  a  strange  oocnrrence  tookplMi 
one  of  the  perplexing  anomalies  of  Us  fik 
This  was  the  offer  of  bis  daughter  in  vrnn^ 
to  Sir  John  Villien,  elder  brother  of  Beckiaf 
ham.  The  young  lady  was  only  14  jmn  tf 
age,  but  was  a  ridi  imresa,  as  the  cstau  tf  kr 
mother,  Ladv  Hatton,  was  entailed  npoa  ha, 
and  she  also  had  an  expectancy  from  htf  tel«% 
immense  wealth.    The  match  had  ~ 


by  Villiers,  who  was  poor,  and  had  besn  nj/i^ 
ed  by  Coke  while  chief  jostioe.  Bat  hednv* 
mined  on  avuling  himself  of  it  now  hr  As 

gurpose  of  recovering  from  liis  diignMs  ail 
umbling  his  enemy.  The  latter  ooMMknria 
was,  pernapa,  the  prominent  one ;  and  aay  m§ 
who  nas  read  the  taunting  letter  vhieh  Bsm 
wrote  to  him  under  pretenoe  of  consolstisa  ail 
advice,  can  imagine  how  the  hangfaty  mrittf 
the  chief  justice  must  have  been  diafsd.  Btt 
the  lady  flatton,  who  was  not  on  good  tmm 
with  her  husband,  and  had  not  been  eoHshii 
refused  consent,  and  carried  off  her  dsighlv  tf 
night  to  a  place  of  ooncealment  CofcBi  fcaiiM 
ascertained  where  they  had  fled,  pisMd  wm 
an  armed  force  of  hia  retainers,  broke  i  _ 
house,  and  took  his  daughter  away.  The  i 
appealed  to  the  privy  connciL  Beooo  ( vhe  M 
been  appointed  lord  keeper)  warmlT  sippsrtri 
her,  and  proceedings  were  institotea  (praU|F 
at  his  instance)  in  the  star  chambsr  a^fll 
Coke.  The  king,  however,  wlio  was 
Scotland,  sharply  reproved  the  loftd  I 
on  his  return  Uie  putiea  were  so  hr  i 
that  the  marriage  took  idaee.  Coke«_ 
ed  to  his  place  in  the  privy  eomieil,  bat  i 
no  otlier  appointment^  ezoept 
one  of  the  commissioneri  of  the  t 
the  office  of  lord  treasurer  wa 


of  renown  by  the  publioatioa  of  the  Km 
ffanum,    A  copy  of  that  mxk  i 
to  Coke  by  tlie  author.    Coke 
bitter  personal  feeling,  and  at  tbe'Hms  I 
his  contempt  of  philosophical  stadfiai^  W  i— 
ing  this  distich  on  the  titloii^ga.  ygiuk  IM 
a  cut  of  a  ship  sailing  throiigh  the  ;  ^     ^ 
Uercules: 
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*<*  ieirrrt^  not  to  be  read  In  adioolt, 
t  to  ht  fMgfatod  in  Um  ahlp  of  foob— 

to  a  work  of  Barclay,  which  had  then 

lAciable  notoriety,  entitl^  "Ship  of  Fools.'* 

Old  treasurer's  office,  which  Coke  expected 

re  had,  was  finally  given  to  Montague,  who 

seeded  him  as  chief  justice ;  and  instead 

I       g  restored  to  the  chief  Justiceship, 

L9  was  filled   hy  an  obscure  lawyer, 
was  deeply  exasperated  may  well  he 
Med.  but  his  revenge  was  near  at  hand. — ^In 
of  all  the  mortifications  to  which  he 
snlgected,  he  had  not  intermitted  his 
ts.    The  12th  and  13th  parts  of  his 
-m  wei^  prepared,  though  not  published, 
contained  the  obnoxious  opinions  he 
iM  upon  proclamations,  the  court  of 

u        >n,  and  some  other  matters.    He 
cuuiuienced  his  great  work,  the  *'Com- 
^  on  Dttleton.'^    To  give  a  iust  idea  of 
would  quite  exceed  our  limits.    Ut- 

I  ibute  of  orderly  arrangement,  it  is  exu- 

1  Qing  and  curious  illustrations 

vuBMiuis;  vigorous  in  style,  and  in- 
even  to  non-professional  readers  by 
...t  and  amusing  analogies  with  whidi 
■^      ;  discussions  are  interspersed.    The 
rf  is  written  in  English,  for  which 
wd  it  necessary  to  make  an  apology  in 
e.    The  reports,  that  is,  the  11  parts 

II  amd  then  appeared,  were  printed  in  i^or- 
F^nench,  the  language  of  the  year  books: 
Ml  and  13th  parts  wore  not  published  till 
,  liaving  been  translated  into  English,  as 

•nbsequently  the  other  parts.    The  re- 

!iad  one  peculiarity  which  has  never  been 

nred  upon  by  any  other  autlior,  viz. :  that 

nt  many  questions  to  have  been  re- 

mu  wmch  in  fact  did  not  arise  in  the  cause. 

Ueh  were  not  at  all  events  decided ;  and 

I  be  disposes  of  according  to  his  own  judg- 

with  abundant  citations  of  authorities. 

was  the  respect  entertained  for  his 

ihat  these  resolutions  were  always  re- 

■u       >f  equal  weight  with  the  opinions  of 

I   actually  expressed. — ^The  closing 

.  xfM,  the  life  of  Coke  was  brilliant  and 

He  was  a  member  of  parliament  in 

« «mi  when  the  motion  for  a  supply  was 

•ncceedcd  in  getting  a  reference  of  sup- 

grievances  to  a  committee  of  the  whole 

«b    His  first  measure  was  a  report  upon  the 

crants  of  monopolies  to  Sir  Giles  Mom- 

1  Sir  Edward  Villiers,  which  report 

Dcd  to,  and  sent  to  the  upper  house  for 

ace.  Consentaneously  with  this,  an  in* 

A>n  of  judicial  abuses  was  instituted, 

I      aimed  at  Bacon ;  and  although  Coke 

U  acting  as  chairman  of  the  committee. 

directed  all  the  proceedings,  prepared 

HMtfges,  and  prescribed  the  mode  of  prose- 

n.    From  the  fact  that  Coke  did  not  ap- 

pn      nently  in  the  investigation,  it  has 

I       osed  that  his  personal  resentment 

A^dcon  had  been  allayed;  but  Baoon 

well  knew  with  whom  the  proceedings 


had  originated,  and  how  fonnidable  an  attack  be 
migjit  expect.  •  Ooke  was  to  have  been  the  man* 
ager  of  the  prosecution  before  the  house  of 
lords ;  bat  Bacon  shrank  from  the  contest,  and 
by  a  plea  of  guilts  son^^t  to  shelter  himself 
firom  his  revengefm  adversary  under  the  qrmpa- 
thy  of  the  lotds  and  the  dispensing  power  of 
the  orowo.  We  may  suppose  that  Coke  was 
not  inactive,  and  sufferea  not  the  fkllen  oban- 
oellor  to  gain  any  advantage  from  delay  or  want 
of  urgency.  The  sentence  was  severe,  bdng 
a  fine  of  £40,000,  imprisonment  in  Ihe  tower 
daring  the  king's  pleasure,  incapacity  ever  to 
bold  any  office  under  the  government,  or  to  sit 
in  parliament,  and  a  prombition  ever  to  come 
wittdn  the  verge  of  the  ooart  The  inflaenoe 
of  a  powerful  and  vindictive  enemy  is  amMunoit. 
It  is  not  known  that  the  two  adversanes  after 
this  time  ever  met,  or  that  any  correspondence 
passed  between  them.  Ooke  followed  op  bis 
success  by  carrring  through  the  house  an  ad- 
dress agidnst  the  proposed  match  of  Frinoe 
Charles  with  the  infanta  of  Spain.  This  called 
forth  a  threatening  response  from  the  king^  in 
which  be  mentions  Sir  Edward  Ooke  by  name 
as  particularly  obnozioas  to  oeosore.  Finally, 
in  a  letter  to  the  q>eak6r,  thi  king  intimat^ 
bis  intention  **to  punish  anv  man's  miade* 
mesnor  in  parliament,  as  well  dorinff  the  ritting 
asafter.^  Opkeiounediately  moved  a  protesta- 
tion for  the  privileges  of  the  bouse,  which  bav* 
ing  been  reported  by  a  committee,  setting  forth 
the  right  of  every  member  of  the  boose  to 
freedom  of  speech,  and  the  ^^like  freedom  from 
all  impeachment,  imprisonment,  and  molesta- 
tion,**  on  aoount  of  anv  thing  said  or  done  in  par- 
liament, it  was  carried  and  entered  on  the  joar« 
nals  of  the  house.  The  king  immediately  pro- 
rogued parliament,  sent  for  the  journals,  and 
with  his  own  hand  tore  out  the  offensive  pro- 
testation. This  was  followed  bv  a  dissolo- 
tiou,  and  the  arrest  of  Coke,  Philips,  Fym, 
and  other  leaders  of  the  commons.  The  ez- 
chief  Justice  was  confined  in  the  tower,  hut 
after  some  months'  imprisonment  was  set  at 
liberty,  upon  the  intercession  of  Prince  Charles ; 
his  name  was  however  stricken  out  of  the 
list  of  privy  councillors.  He  was  returned 
again  as  member  of  parliament  on  the  accession 
of  Charles  L  (1625),  and  obtained  the  i^point- 
ment  of  a  committee  on  expenditures,  which 
was  proceeding  so  vigorously,  that  the  king 
suddeialy  dissolved  parliament  An  attempt 
was  made  to  ke^  bun  out  of  the  next  parlia- 
ment by  i^pointmg  him  sheriff  of  the  county 
of  Norfolk ;  neveruieless,  be  was  returned  as 
a  member,  but  the  parliament  was  dissolved 
before  his  right  to  a  seat  was  settied.  In  1088 
he  was  again  elected,  and  he  proceeded  at  once, 
to  attack  the  recent  illegal  measures  of  the 
king.  The  first  was  commitments,  by  order 
of  Uie  privy  council,  -without  q>ecifying  the 
cause  in  the  warrant ;  and  he  carried  through 
two  resolutions,  whicb  constituted  the  basis  <^ 
the  fiuiK>as  habeas  corpus  ac1y>assed  many  years 
after,  in  the  Slst  <tf  Charles  IL  (1679).  He  tiiea 
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framed  the  famons  Petition  of  Right.  It  enu- 
merated the  prominent  grievances  of  the  nation 
from  the  abuse  of  prerogative — imprisonmeot 
Tirithout  specification  of  cause,  levying  forced 
taxes,  billeting  soldiers  at  free  quarters,  the  ap- 
pointment of  commissioners  for  the  trial  of 
offenders  by  martial  law— and  declared  them  all 
to  be  contrary  to  the  laws  and  customs  of  the 
realm.  This  was  carried  through  the  house  in 
spite  of  all  the  subterfuges  of  the  king,  and 
finally  passed  by  the  lords  after  a  fruitless  at- 
tempt to  nullify  the  bill  by  a  clause  which  was 
rejected  by  the  commons ;  and  after  a  treacher- 
ous attempt  by  the  king  to  cheat  the  house  by 
an  evasive  form  of  assent,  he  was  finally  com- 
pelled to  approve  the  bill,  and  it  became  a  law. 
In  every  step  of  this  arduous  contest,  Coke,  now 
in  his  77th  year,  rendered  important  service  by 
his  sagacity  and  firmness.  It  was  his  last  ap- 
pearance in  public ;  though  he  survived  6  years^ 
he  lived  in  retirement.  During  this  time  he 
prepared  a  new  edition  of  the  commentary  on 
Littleton,  and  wrote  the  second,  third,  and 
fourth  Institutes.  lie  resided  at  Stoke  Pogia, 
in  the  same  county  with  Hampden.  In  1684, 
when  ho  was  on  his  deathbed,  his  house  was 
searched  by  order  of  the  king  for  seditious 
pa|)ers,  and  all  his  manuscripts  were  carried 
ofL  He  died  2  days  afterward,  in  the  8dd 
year  of  his  age. — Of  the  demeanor  of  Coke  at 
the  bar  and  upon  the  bench  we  have  some  hints 
in  a  letter  of  Bacon  written  to  him  shortly  after 
his  dismissal  from  the  king's  bench ;  but  con* 
siderablo  allowance  is  to  be  made  for  the  ill-will 
that  had  long  existed  lietween  them :  *^  As  in 
your  pleadings  you  were  wont  to  insult  over 
misery  and  to  inveigh  bitterly  at  the  j>ersons" 
(accused),  "which  bred  you  many  enemies,  the 
effects  of  which  now  anpear,  so  you  are  still 
w^ont  to  be  careless  in  ttiis  point — to  praise  or 
disgrace  upon  slight  grounds,  and  that  some- 
times untnily,  so  that  your  reproofs  or  com- 
mendations are  for  the  most  part  neglected  and 
contemned,  when  the  censure  of  a  judge,  com- 
ing slow  but  sure,  should  be  as  a  brand  to  the 
guilty  and  a  crown  to  the  virtuous.  You  will 
jest  at  any  man  in  public  without  respect  to 
Uio  i>erson'3  dignity  or  your  own.  This  dis- 
graccth  your  gravity  more  than  it  can  advance 
the  oi)inion  of  your  wit."  In  the  same  letter 
Coke  is  reproachfully  charged  with  a  greed  of 
wealth  and  want  of  generosity  to  the  poor. 
"  Having  the  living  of  a  thousand"  (means  of 
supporting  a  thousand),  *'you  relieve  few  or 
none.  The  hand  that  has  taken  so  much,  can  it 
give  so  little  ?  Herein  you  show  no  bowels  of 
compassion,  rh  if  you  thought  all  too  little  for 
yourself,  or  that  God  had  given  you  all  you 
have,  if  you  think  wealth  to  bo  liis'gift,  .... 
only  to  the  end  you  should  still  gather  more  and 
never  be  s:itisfied,  but  try  how  much  you  could 
gather,  to  account  for  all  at  the  great  and  gen- 
eral audit  day.  Wo  desire  you  to  amend  fliis, 
and  let  your  poor  tenants  of"  Norfolk  find  some 
comfort,  where  nothing  is  .spent  toward  their 
relief,  but  fXl  brought  up  hither  to  the  impover- 


ishing of  your  poor  conntry.**    Yet  it  ii  Tt\vA 
of  Coke  that  when  Le  was  dismissed  fn>m  *.ii 
ofllce  of  chief  justice,  he  had  the  gcneroshT  tc 
give  to  his  servants  who  chose  to  eontiBBCTi:! 
him  all  they  would  have  nude  had  be  rei&aaei 
in  office.    As  to  his  wit  on  the  bench,  iLoq^ 
it  might  be  inferred  from  Baoon^s  letter  that  It 
often  jested  at  the  expense  of  his  own  dipiitT, 
yet  a  solitary  joke  is  all  that  is  reported  It  Ui 
biographers,  viz. :  that  when  Dr.  Uo«eIPi''*b- 
terpreter  "  was  on  some  occasion  quoted,  Cc>ke 
contemptuously  referred  to  the  learned  civiljo 
as  Dr.  Cow-heel.    Bat  he  mnst  hare  had  a  ca- 
pacity for  better  things,  Jndging  fh>m  hi«  ipook- 
thegm  respecting  ecclesiastics  patroci^  vx 
**  livings  ought  to  pass  bv  livery  and  seism,  ssd 
not  by  bai^in  and  sale.**    It  shoaM  be  »- 
marked  that  Coke  exemplified  his  rule  in  tLe 
use  of  the  large  patronage  which  he  posKssei 
'Wq  hare  the  following  acconnt  of  his  pcnoe  is 
Lloyd's  "  Worthies  »* :  *•  The  jewel  of  hij  mad 
was  put  into  a  fair  case,  a  beautiful  body  vid 
comely  countenance — a  case  which  be  £d  vipt 
and  keep  clean,  delighting  in  cood  dotbei  vcB 
worn ;  being  wont  to  say  that  Uie  outward  aolr 
ness  of  our  bodies  might  be  a  monitor  of  poitj 
to  our  sonls."    It  is  said  that,  except  a  ifictt 
attack  of  gout,  he  was  never  sick  till  theifeof  90. 
COKE,  Thomas,  D.D.,  U^D.,  one  of  the&H 
bishops  of  the  Metliodist  Episcopal  chuirh,  ban 
at  Brecon  in  South  Wales,  Sept.  9,  1747,  fid 
at  sea,  May  2,  1814.    The  onljr  child  of  hii 
parents,  he  was  early  placed  m  a  gra&Bff 
school  in  Brecon,  where  he  renuuned  vbtI  bi 
was  16  years  of  age,  when  he  was  sent  to  Os- 
ford,  and  the  suc<^eding  year  entered  a  go- 
tleman  commoner  at  Jesns  college  in  that  b» 
versity.  On  returning  to  Brecon,  he  was  Aam 
common  councilman,  and  at  the  age  cf  S 
mayor;  but  pursuing  his  studies  meinvhlK 
he  took  out  his  degree  of  D.C.L.,  June  17, 17T& 
Soon  after  this  he  entered  the  ministrT  <4  Ac 
established  church,  and  obtained  a  ctmcy  tf 
South  Petherton.  His  preaching,  however,  «■ 
thought  too  evangelical,  and  he  was  finally  ci- 
clud^  from  the  pulpit    8ympAthianf  iCnflf- 
]y  with  the  Methodists,  he  sought  an  intcrvicv 
with  Wesley,  which  resulted  in  his  Joining  Atf 
society  and'being  appointed  to  LondoB«what 
his  zeal  and  talents  as  a  prearber  soon  bftw^ 
him  into  favorable  notice,    lie  rendered  t» 
able  assistance  to  Wesley  in  procuring  whit  M 
called  the  deed  of  declaration,  which  prariM 
for  the  settlement  of  the  Methodist  Ospcbii 
the  connection,  and  restricted  the  confeftnceli 
100  of  the  preachers  and  their  raeeeflcn  ftr 
ever.    So  rapidly  did  he  rise  in  public  c^ia^ 
tion,  and  so  folly  had  he  gained  the  confitaii 
of  Wesley,  that  he  was  appointed  prentettf 
the  Irish  conference  in  1782.    The  Antrifli 
revolution  having  resulted  in  diasolTuw  not  calT 
the  political  but  the  ecclesiastical  relatioal^ 
tween  England  and  the  coloniea,  Wcdcj  i^ 
apart  Dr.  Coke  by  ordination  as  bisbof  ci  As 
Methodist  church  in  America,  and  give  U> 
authority  to  ordun  Franda  Asbuy  totheflB* 
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IS  idnt  saperiDtendent.  In  1784  ho  ar- 
n  »ew  York,  and  after  remaining  a  abort 
ireaching  with  great  acceptability,  he 
;  an  interview  with  Asbury,  who  was  then 
laware,  and  to  whom  he  commanicated 

»  of  his  mission.  A  conference  be- 
ui  uu  Dea  25,  Dr.  Coke  was  duly  recog- 
wid  UDder  its  anthoritj  he  proceeded  on 
til  to  ordain  Asbarr  a  bishop,  and  as  such 
rere  duly  accredited  as  the  joint  snperin* 
itf  of  the  chnrch  in  Amenca.  In  com- 
rlth  Asbnry  he  travelled,  visiting  the  dif- 

oonferenoes,  until  June,  1786,  when  he 

d  to  England,  and  visited  Wales,  Scot- 

Lreland.    Subsequently  he  returned  to 

and  attended  the  conferences,  travel- 

Luoosively  througliout  tho  entire  con- 

The  first  mission  which  he  established 

I        West  Indies,  in  1786,  whence,  after 

I       several  islands,  he  went  to  South 

uid  engaged  again  in  the  regular  work 

copacy.    After  travelling  through  the 

iw  embarked  from  Philadelphia  for  Eng- 

n  1787.    Soon  after  the  session  of  the 

conference  he  visited  with  Wesley  the 
isles,  and  after  spending  some  time,  re- 
k  vo  England.  The  conference  having  ap- 
d  8  missionaries  for  the  West  Indies,  and 
disirous  of  again  visiting  those  islands,  he 
panted  them  in  1788;  and  after  having 
.through  the  islands,  stationing  preachers 
oral  of  them,  he  sailed  for  the  continent, 
rived  at  Charleston  in  1789.    After  visit- 

the  conferences  in  the  connection,  and 
Ion  with  Asbury  making  provision  for 
ints  of  the  churches  under  their  care,  he 
ed  to  England,  and  reported  to  Wesley 
Offress  of  the  church  in  the  islands  and 
of  the  western  continent.  Again  in  1790 
id  him  among  the  West  India  islands, 
e,  having  fulfilled  his  mission,  he  proceed- 
the  continent  and  made  the  round  of  the 
enoes.  While  in  Virginia  he  heard  of  the 
of  Wesley,  and  the  intelligence  was  so 
Dg  to  him  that  he  resolved  on  returning 
tiately  to  England.  With  this  view  he 
U>  Philadelphia,  and  remained  some  time 
g  a  passage,  during  which  he  preached 
id  night.  At  length,  hearing  a  vessel  was 
from  New  Oastle,  he  repaired  to  that  place 

tMurked.  At  the  conference  in  England 
•  chosen  secretary.  The  revolution  which 
iken  place  in  France  opening  a  field  for 

nt  missionaries,  he  conceived  the  idea 
mingit,  and  accordingly  set  out  for  that 
7.    But  as  he  could  not  obtain  a  congre- 

in  Paris,  he  returned  to  England,  and 
id  his  time  to  soliciting  aid  for  missions, 
>  preparing  with  Mr.  Moore,  wJio,  with 
f  and  Dr.  Whitehead,  had  been  desig- 
by  Mr.  Wesley  as  his  biographers,  a  life 
X  distinguished  man.  This  work  was 
lied  in  1792.  The  conference  this  year 
id  him  to  prepare  a  commentary  on  the 
Icriptures.  and  he  made  preparation  for 
ig  npon  that  work.   He  did  not,  however, 


allow  it  to  interfere  with  his  previoiis  dnttea  as 
a  kind  of  mianonary  bishop.  Accordingly,  wo 
find  him  again  in  the  West  Indies  on  Us  way  to 
the  continent,  where  he  attended  the  confer- 
ences, went  to  St.  Enstatins,  and  returned  to 
England  in  1798.  He  was  engaged  while  on 
the  passage  in  writinjg;  his  commentaiy,  but  lit- 
tle opportunity  having  been  afiTorded  him  for 
that  work  dunng  his  absence.  With  a  view  of 
settUng  some  serious  difficuldes  which  had 
arisen  in  the  West  Indies,  he  visited  Holland: 
and  on  his  return  in  179^  he  devoted  himself 
more  partioularlj^  to  the  pfeparati<Mi  of  his  oom- 
mentiury  and  solidtinjg^  subscriptions  for  his  mis- 
sions. In  1795  he  prdected  a  mission  amonff  the 
Foola]^  in  Afirioa,  and  sent  out  a  company  of  me- 
chanics, but  it  Droved  a  signal  failure.  In  1790 
he  again  embanked  for  America,  where  he  oon- 
tinned  fiolfiUing  his  duties  as  bishop  nntil  1797, 
when  he  went  to  Sootiand,  and  thence  to  Ire- 
land. After  the  session  of  the  English  oonfer- 
ence  he  again  turned  his  course  to  America^ 
where,  after  bein^  most  cruelly  treated  on  board 
the  vessel,  it  having  been  taken  by  a  privateer, 
he  arrived  plundered  of  everything  but  his 
books.  He  remained,  visiting  the  conferences 
fh)m  one  extreme  of  the  continent  to  the  other, 
until  1798,  when  he  again  returned  toEn^^d, 
and  entered  np<m  the  work  of  solidting  aid  for 
nussions.  During  this  visit  he  devised  a  plan 
of  domestic  missions  for  Ireland,  and  also  estab- 
lished a  mission  in  Wdies.  Before  leaving  again 
for  America,  he  published  parts  of  liis  commen- 
tary, comprising  the  Old  Testament,  in  6  vols. 
4to.  The  remamder  was  not  completed  nntil 
1807.  The  years  1802-*8  were  mostlv  occupied 
in  this  work,  so  that  he  did  not  make  his  9th 
and  last  visit  to  America  until  1808.  When 
his  labors  here  were  finished,  he  returned,  and 
established  a  mission  in  Gibraltar.  From  this 
time  until  1808  he  was  engaged  in  travelHng 
to  various  parts  in  aid  of  the  missionary  cause. 
Meanwhile  he  had  finished  his  commentary, 
made  preparations  for  a  history  of  the  West 
Indies,  a  histonr  of  the  Bible,  and  had  compiled 
a  system  of  philosophy.  Through  his  influence 
a  mission  was  establi&ed  in  1811  at  Sierra  Le- 
one, and  several  missionaries  sent  out  In  1818 
he  opened  a  correspondence  with  Dr.  Buchan- 
an in  regard  to  India,  which  resulted  in  a  de- 
termination on  his  part  to  estabtish  a  mission 
on  the  island  of  Oeylon.  At  the  conference 
this  year  6  preachers  volunteered  to  go  with 
him ;  and  such  was  his  aeal,  that  when  the  con- 
ference hesitated  on  account  of  the  expense  that 
would  be  incurred,  he  fhrnished  the  mone^  fircnn 
his  own  private  purse.  All  things  being  in 
readiness,  the  missionaries  with  their  fkimlies 
embarked  on  board  the  Oabalra.  Dec.  80.  and 
after  having  been  out  4  months,  ne  was  K>und 
dead  in  his  cabin. 

COL  (Lat  eoUum^  a  neck),  a  French  name 
for  a  narrow  passage  between  two  mountains, 
used  as  aprefix  to  numerous  passes  of  the  Alps^ 
as  the  Col  de  Pertuis. 

COLAIR,  a  kke  t^ffindoetan,  in  the  district 
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of  ICasDlipatam,  presidency  of  Madras,  6  m.  £. 
from  Ellore,  in  lat.  16®  40'  X.  Aiid  long.  81« 
20'  E.,  formed  from  the  waters  of  tho  Weyairoo, 
Tumulairoo,  and  Boodnmair  rivers ;  area  al)oat 
IGO  sq.  ni.  Measures  Lave  been  recently  taken 
for  its  drainage,  by  -which  tho  bed  would  bo 
made  available  as  arable  land  for  6uj>|>orting  a 
population  of  about  7,000. 

COLAPOOR,  or  Kolai»ooRj  a  rqjahship  of 
the  Deccan,  in  the  province  or  Iiejai)oc)r,  Bom- 
bay presidency,  British  India,  bounded  W.  by 
the  Ghauts,  E.  and  S.  by  Belgauin,  N.  and  N. 
E.  by  Sftttara ;  area,  3,445  f»\,  ni. ;  pop.  including 
dependencies,  about  500,000,  nmstly  Rajpoots 
and  Riiniooses.  The  latter  are  a  predatory,  war- 
like tribe,  resembling  tho  Bheclrs  to  wliom,  how- 
ever, they  are  superior  in  intelligence.  The  peo- 
ple of  certain  maritime  towns  formerly  subject 
to  the  rajah  were  much  addicted  to  piracy,  and 
in  17C5  the  Bombay  government  undertook  to 
chock  them  by  sending  an  expedition  against  Col- 
apoor.  The  fort  of  Mai  wan  was  captured,  and  some 
satisfaction  was  obtained,  but  the  evil  was  not  en- 
tirely suppressed  until  1812.  Tho  country  was 
afterward  repeatedly  occupied  by  British  troops, 
with  the  avowed  purpose  of  checking  domestic 
misrule.  In  1842  the  government  was  confided 
to  an  agent  of  the  British,  against  whom  a  gen- 
eral rebellion  was  aroused  in  1844.  Tho  rising 
was  put  down  by  force  of  arms,  and  tho  con- 
trol of  the  state  was  thenceforth  exercised  di- 
rectly by  tho  company  in  the  namo  of  the  n\jah. 
— Coi^pooR,  tho  capital  of  the  above  rajolisbip, 
is  situated  in  a  secluded  vollev,  little  visited  by 
Euroiwans,  185  m.  S.  E.  of  Bombav,  and  130 
m.  S.  of  Poonah  ;  lat.  16*^  42'  N.,  long.  74°  18' 
E.  It  is  fortified,  though  with  little  strength, 
and  at  tho  commencement  of  tlie  British  oc- 
cupation, when  it  surrendered  without  resist- 
ance, wos  excessively  crowded  and  dirty.  It 
has  since  been  much  improved.  The  first  de- 
cided outbreak  in  tho  Bombay  presidency,  dur- 
ing the  rebellion  of  1857,  occurretl  here,  Aug. 
1,  when  the  27tli  regiment  native  infantry  mur- 
dered 8  u{  their  officers.  The  others  escaped 
through  tho  loyalty  of  a  native  lieutenant, 
whose  wife  also  saved  the  lives  of  the  European 
ladies  at  the  station  at  tho  expense  of  her  own. 
The  mutineers, after  plundering  the  treasury  and 
then  resting  for  the  night,  marched  off  toward 
tho  coatt,  and  were  gradually  nearly  all  destroy- 
ed by  different  detachments.  Tlie  remainder 
of  the  regiment  was  disbanded. 

COLAR,  a  town  of  Ilindostan,  in  the  native 
state  of  Mvsore,  40  m.  N".  E.  from  Bangalore, 
in  lat.  13"*  8'  N.  and  long.  78^  10'  E.  It  is  sur- 
rounded by  a  mud  wall  and  deep  ditcli,  and  de- 
fended by  a  stone  fortress.  It  is  tho  birthnlaoo 
of  Ilyder  Ali,  and  has  a  handsome  mausoleum 
erected  to  his  memory  by  his  son.  It  contains 
also  about  700  houses,  a  mosque,  a  college  for 
Massulman  priests,  and  tho  tomb  of  Feth  Ma- 
homet, the  father  of  Ilyder  Ali.  Colar  was 
taken  by  the  English  in  17G8,  but  soon  after 
regiiined  by  the  natives. 

COLBERG,  or  Kolukkg,  a  strongly  fortified 


Pnusian  town,  in  the  proTJneeof  Pomennia,  £» 
trict  of  Euslin,  on  the  Persante,  ii««r  iu  m  icik 
in  the  Baltic;  pop.  10,000.  It  powe*«falisr 
bor  called  Mtlnde,  and  ctm tains  a  catlicdr^  u 
ancient  ducal  castle,  now  used  for  a  cUr/oli 
institntion,  several  chnrchea,  hospitaU.  faid'.r^ 
salt  works,  distilleries,  extensive  raln^jL  vLi 
lamprey  fisheries,  and  consideraMv  exporc  tnJe. 
CoU)erg  is  memorable  for  tho  feiegt-^  it  %uUad 
in  1760  and  1806. 

COLBERT,  Jeax  BxPTiffn,  tnarnais  de  Srip- 
elay,  a  Frcncb  statesman,  born  at  RLeinu.  Ak|, 
20, 1619,  died  in  Paris,  8epL  6, 1688.  Ike  mb 
of  a  merchant,  Lo  obtained  employxoMt  ■  i 
clerk  in  an  Italian  banking  houw  at  Parish,  at  tit 
recommendation  of  Mazarin,  who  c^iun  afttrwwd 
intrusted  him  with  the  manageroint  of  bispririu 
ailairs.  On  his  deathbed  tho  <»rdinal  laid  l» 
Louis  XIV. :  '*  Sire,  I  am  indebted  U»  joq  furiH 
that  I  i)ossess ;  but  I  think  I  am  n^citisg  iS 
your  majesty's  favors  by  giving  you  ColUr..' 
At  once  admitted  to  the  kiug^s  cunfidencc,  Ub^ 
gan  by  exposing  the  malrtdnnnistration  of  r«- 
quet,  whom  he  succeeded  in  1C62  as  letiMiil 
comptroller.  Colbert's  administnition  irfim 
a  blessing  to  France.  Order  |k-as  re»tonN!  in  tk 
finances,  tho  revenue  increased,  and  the  kic^ 
treasnr}'  was  now  enabled  to  fanii»h  tlic  actv 
for  foreign  wars  as  well  aa  for  internal  iupn^r 
inents.  Tho  pnblic  debt  was  greatly  Rdnri^ 
and  the  manufacturing  interest,  long  ne$k<tc4 
was  revived.  Several  large  manu factories  voi 
established  at  tho  expense  of  the  gox%njaafk 
the  most  celebrated  of  wliicb  was  that  at  ik 
GoWlins.  Land  taxes  were  lessened  and  nan 
iustly  assosse<l ;  tho  excise  upon  *all  v«  n- 
duced ;  highways  and  roads  were  kept  ia  fosi 
repair,  and  new  ones  established ;  tU  li- 
lantio  was  united  to  the  Mtrdittrrrane^  by  ik 
canal  of  Langnedoc,  and  water  conimnair^kBi 
wero  extended  through  nearly  all  psrit  d 
France.  Appointed  minister  of  the  utt  '■ 
16G8,  this  department  soon  slioweil  signid^  it- 
turning  activity.  The  French  fie«t^  which  e» 
sisted  of  but  60  ships,  numbered  in  a  fev  jcn 
198  men-of-war.  With  the  same  libenlj^ki 
encouraged  literature,  science,  and  art.  Hi 
founded  tlie  aeadimU  dts  interipiions  ii  Mb 
httreSy  the  academy  of  science,  and  the  ao^ 
emy  of  architecture,  sculpture,  and  paianip 
while  at  Rome  he  re^stablkhed  the  FmA 
school  of  painting.  He  founded  the  obstfvfr 
tory  and  the  jardin  da  planitM;  iaovaK^  Ai 
royal  librar}-  and  the  collection  of  coias  fli 
medals;  bestowed  pensions  and  encnungeaaii 
on  the  most  eminent  artists  and  scbolan  of  At 
day  ;  enriched  Paris  with  the  garden  of  im 
Tuileries  and  the  colonnade  of  the  LooTn,  «i 
with  many  ^uaya,  bridges,  boulemds  pakil 
buildings,  tnumphal  arches,  and  inumutifc 
He  opi>osed  the  wars  and  folKes  of  Loui*  ZlVi* 
and  succeeded  for  many  years  in  r^sftniniEf  Ub 
within  the  limits  of  reasonable  ambitioo;  M 
in  1070  his  favor  was  on  the  vane,  and  tbt  ■- 
finence  of  Lonvois,  the  minister  of  war,  prvni- 
ed.    Then  commenced  a  aeriei  of  Eaiof— 
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lat  pirt^  exhausted  the  wealth  and  re- 

aeomniuated  by  Colbert  Heoontioaed, 

flerrin^  the  government,  bnt  the  reck- 

e  whi<m  was  now  pursued,  in  spite  of 

9  oounselfl,  impaired  his  nsefalness.    He 

VOL  so  long  engaged  in  public  affairs  that 

la     I  tu  retire,  but  he  suffered  much  from 

de  of  tno  king.     During  his  last 

IV  gave  vent  to  his  feelings  by  saying: 

done  for  God  what  I  have  for  that 

wuis  XIV.),  I  would  have  twice  deserved 

Ml,  and  I  do  not  know  now  what  will 

i  of  me.'*    Thus  died  one  of  the  greatest 

France  ever  had.    He  was  hated  by 

es,  perhaps  by  the  king  himself  but 

■V  uv  the  people,  who  held  him  responsi- 

es  which  had  been  established  not- 

his  remonstrances,  and  for  veza- 

wuich  he  was  not  the  author.    To 

liis  funeral  against  the  attacks  of  the 

it  took  place  at  night,  attended  by  a 

r  escort    A  monument  was  erected  by 

y  in  the  church  of  St.  Eustace,  and  his 

I       placed  in  1844  in  the  Palais  Bour- 

l:uoM)rity  has  placed  Golbert  among  the 

nent   statesmen ;   and   although  his 

policy  has  been  the  object  of  severe 

^      lon,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  it  was 

I  ui6  b^t  adapted  to  his  time  and  ooun- 

MAX  Baptiste,  marquis  de  Beignelay,  son 

fureoeding,  bom  at  Paris  in  1651,  died 

1690.    He  succeeded  his  father  as  sec- 

li  the  navy  and  minister  of  the  king's 

Mf  and  raised  the  French  navy  to  its 

power  by  his  capacity  and  energy.    In 

I  led  in  person  the  maritime  expedition 

Glenoa. 

BURN,  "Warrkk,  an  American  mathe- 
D,  bom  at  Dedham,  Mass.,  March  1, 1798, 
Lowell,  Sept  18, 1838.  He  was  the  eldest 

•  large  family  of  children.  His  parents 
i         3  very  much  straitened  in  their  cir- 

B9,  and  during  his  childhood  made 

*  removals  to  different  manufacturing 
w  where  Warren  as  well  as  some  of  the 

dren  found  employment  in  the  facto- 
early  manifested  a  remarkable  taste 
AMsmatics,  and  having  acquired  the  trade 
achinist,  he  entered  Harvard  college  in 
He  was  graduated  with  honor  in  1620, 
m  alter  opened  a  select  school  in  Boston, 
lutnmn  of  1821  the  first  edition  of  his 
Lessons  in  Intellectual  Arithmetic  "  was 
While  in  college  the  necessity  of 
work  had  been  forced  upon  his  mind, 
plan  digested.  Ho  was  accustomed  to 
t  •*  the  pupils  who  were  under  his  tui- 
ade  his  arithmetic  for  him  ;*'  that  the 
)y  asked,  and  the  necessary  answers 
tions  which  he  gave  in  reply,  were 
eu  m  that  book.  No  other  elementary 
H  arithmetic  ever  had  such  a  sale.  More 
000,000  copies  have  been  sold  in  this 
\  and  its  sale  still  continues  at  the  rate  of 
00,000  copies  per  annum  here,  and  60,- 
Great  Britain.    It  has  been  trandated 


into  most  of  the  langnsgea  of  Europe,  and,  by 
the  misrionariesin  the  &8t,  into  several  of  the 
langoages  of  India.  After  teaching  about  8| 
years,  he  was  offered  the  situation  of  superin- 
tendent of  the  Boston  roannfaoturing  company 
at  Waltham.  in  April,  1828,  with  a  large  salary. 
He  aooeptea  the  post,  and  in  August.  1624^  he 
was  appointed  superintendent  of  the  Merrimack 
manuukctnring  company  at  Lowell.  Here  he 
projected  a  system  of  lectnres  6f  an  instmotlTe 
ohiu*acter,  presenting  oommerce  and  nsefol  sub- 
jects in  snoh.a  way  as  to  gain  attention,  while 
their  mode  of  treatment  would  enlighten  the 
popular  mind.  In  the  antnmn  of  1625  he  com- 
menced a  course  of  lectures  on  ^e  natural  hi»- 
tory  of  animals,  which  he  illustrated  abundantly 
with  an  excellent  magic  lantern.  This  he  fol- 
lowed in  subsequent  years  with  leStnres  on 
light,  npon  the  eye,  the  seasons,  electricity, 
hydranlios,  astronomy,  te.  In  the  mean  time^ 
while  his  official  duties  were  flidthfully  and  effi- 
ciently performed,  and  the  superintendence  of 
the  schools  of  the  infant  city  was  added  to  his 
laborS|  he  had  not  forffotten  the  design  formed 
in  his  ooUege  days  of  fmnishing  to  the  chjldren 
of  the  conntry  a  series  of  valuable  text  books 
on  elementary  mathematics.  His  ^  Sequel  ^  bad 
been  published  Just  before  he  left  Waltham,  In 
1828  he  published  his  ^^  Algebra."  Both  have 
been  suoeeesftil  as  school  books,  but  not  to  ^e 
same  extent  as  his  "First  Lessons."  The  *'8e- 
quel "  was  revised  by  him  in  1888.  In  Msy, 
1827,  Hr.  Colbum  was  elected  a  Mow  of  the 
American  academy  of  arts  and  sciences.  He 
was  also  for  a  number  of  years  one  of  the  ex- 
amining committee  on  mathematics  in  Harvard 
coU^. 

OOLBUBN,  ZxsjLH,  a  mathematical  prodigy, 
born  at  Cabot,  Yt.,  Sept.  1,  1804,  died  March  S, 
1840.  In  his  6th  year  he  began  to  give  evi- 
dence of  those  extraordinary  powers  of  com- 
putation which  afterward  excited  the  wonder 
of  the  learned  and  curious  in  the  United  States 
and  Europe.  His  father  decided  to  exhibit  them 
in  public,  and  aocordinglv  left  Vermont  with 
Zerah  in  the  winter  of  1810-^11.  Passing 
through  Hanover,  K  H.,  Dr.  Wheelock,  then 
president  of  Dartmouth  college,  offered  to  take 
npon  himself  the  whole  oare  and  expense  of  his 
eaucation.  but  his  Ikther  rejected  the  offer.  At 
Boston,  the  performances  of  the  boy  exdted 
mudi  attention.  He  was  vinted  by  the  ph>fea- 
sore  of  Harvard  universi^,  and  by  eminent 
men  in  all  profeations,  and  the  puUic  prints 
were  ffiled  with  articles  concerning  his  wonder- 
fhl  powers  of  computation.  Questions  in  mul- 
tiplication of  4  and  6  places  of  figures,  reduc- 
tion, rule  of  three,  practice,  involution,  evolution, 
compound  fractions,  and  the  obtaining  of  fitctors 
even  of  large  numbers,  were  answered  with 
accuracy  and  with  a  rapidity  to  which  the  most 
experienced  mathematicians  could  not  attain. 
At  this  time  he  was  unable  to  give  any  ao- 
count  of  the  mental  processes  by  which  these 
results  were  reached ;  but  a  few  years  later  he 
oould  explain  them  satiafiMtorily,  and  from 
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theso  explanations  it  appeared  that  his  process* 
es  did  not  differ  materially  from  those  ordina- 
rily adopted  in  mental  computation,  except  in 
the  extraction  of  the  square  root  of  large  num- 
hers,  for  which  he  had  invented  a  process  which, 
though  practised  by  eminent  mathematicians, 
could  not  have  been  acquired  by  him  at  that 
early  age  from  others.  lie  sought  first  the  num- 
ber which  nmltipliod  into  itself  would  produce 
the  two  right-hand  figures,  and  tlien  a  number 
which  would  come  nearest  to  the  square  root 
of  the  left-hand  figure,  and  putting  them  toge- 
ther he  had  the  root  sought.  Among  the  ques- 
tions proposed  to  him  at  Ik>ston  were  the  fol- 
lowing: How  many  days  and  hours  in  1,811 
years?  His  answer,  given  in  20  seconds,  was, 
001,015  days,  15,804,300  hours.  How  many 
seconds  in  11  years?  The  answer,  given  in  4 
seconds,  was,  340,896,000.  When  8  or  9  years 
of  age,  he  gave  answers  with  a  delay  of  but  a 
few  seconds  to  such  questions  as  these :  What 
is  the  square  of  999,999  ?  Multiply  the  square 
twice  by  49  and  once  by  25.  (The  answer  re- 
quires 17  figures.)  What  are  the  factors  of  4,- 
294,907,297?  (=  2*^-1).  The  French  mathe- 
maticians had  announced  this  as  a  prime  num- 
ber. Colburn  immediately  gave  041X0,700,- 
417.  What  are  the  factors  of  36,803?  His 
answer,  given  instantly,  was:  "It  has  none." 
What  are  the  factors  of  247,483  ?  He  replied : 
"  941  and  203,  which  are  the  only  factors."  The 
rapidity  of  his  mental  processes  and  the  power 
of  his  memory  must  have  been  at  this  time  id- 
most  inconceivable.  After  leaving  Boston,  Mr. 
Colburn  exhibited  his  son  for  money  throughout 
the  middle  and  part  of  the  southern  states,  and 
in  Jan.  1812,  sailed  with  him  for  England. 
After  travelling  over  England,  Scotland,  and 
Ireland,  they  spent  18  months  in  Paris.  Hero 
voung  Colburn  was  placed  in  the  lycee  Kapo- 
fcon,  but  was  soon  removed  by  his  father,  who 
at  length,  in  1810,  returned  to  England  in  the 
deepest  penury.  The  earl  of  Bristol  soon  be- 
came interested  in  the  boy,  and  placed  him 
in  Westminster  school,  where  he  remained  till 
1819,  a  period  of  3  years.  In  consequence  of 
his  fiither's  refusal  to  comply  with  certain  ar- 
rangements proposed  by  the  earl,  he  was  re- 
moved from  Westminster,  and  Mr.  Colburn  now 
proposed  to  his  son  that  he  should  qiialify  him- 
self to  become  an  actor.  Accordingly,  he  stud- 
ied for  this  profession,  and  was  for  a  few 
months  under  the  tuition  of  Mr.  Charles  Kem- 
ble.  His  first  appearance,  however,  satisfied 
both  his  instructor  and  himself  that  he  was 
not  adapted  for  the  stage,  and  accordingly  ho  ac- 
cepted a  situation  as  assistant  in  a  school,  and 
soon  afterwanl  commenced  a  school  of  his  own. 
To  this  he  added  the  performing  of  some  as- 
tronomical calculations  for  Dr.  Tliomas  Young, 
then  secretary  of  the  board  of  longitude.  In 
1824,  on  the  death  of  his  father,  he  was  enabled 
by  the  kindness  of  his  fonner  patron  the  earl 
of  Bristol,  and  other  friends,  to  return  to  this 
country.  In  1824  he  went  to  Fairfield,  N.  Y., 
as  assistant  teacher  of  an  academy,  but  not  be- 


ing pleased  with  his  Bitoation,  be  roBortd  ii 
March  following  to  Bnriington,  Vl,  where  ht 
taught  French,  pnrsning  his  itudiea  at  tbt  ■■• 
time  in  the  uniTenity.  Toward  th«  cad  if 
1825  he  connected  himaelf  with  tlia  IfatfaoaHi 
church,  and  after  9  yean  of  service  asaa  itiav- 
ant  preacher  in  that  denomination,  he  sbciMb 
Norwich,  Vt^  in  1885.  where  he  was  woa  aftff 
appointed  professor  of  lanfrnageain  Norwirb  uy 
versity.  In  1833  he  published  his  aut^biorv 
phy.  From  this  it  appears  that  his  laeah?«f 
computation  left  him  abont  the  time  be  reacM 
tlie  age  of  manhood.  He  was  a  pefsoo  <tf  aod- 
est  and  unassuming  mannen^  bat  aside  fra 
his  early  talent  for  odctdation,  gave  bo  cndAa 
of  remarkable  abilities. 

COLBY,  TnoMAs,  an  English  engiMer.  boR 
at  Rochester,  Sept  1,  1784.  died  in  Uvcrp^x 
Oct.  9,  1852.  He  was  educated  at  tbs  rvpL 
military  academy  at  Woolwich,  and  receividkii 
first  commission  as  2d  lieutenant  of  enfiaMi 
when  17  years  old.  The  next  year  he  becm 
chief  personal  assistant  of  Captain  Mnd^,  tba 
Bupenntendent  of  the  ordnance  sarrey.  Imnsf 
the  4  following  years  he  passed  the  saaiMn 
in  making  observations  at  Tarions  proBiiaac 
points,  and  the  winters  in  preparing  the  i 
for  publication  and  superintending  the  « 
ing  of  the  ordnance  maps.  He  became  J 
fi<3  with  the  great  trigonometrical  aurcy  if 
England  through  his  labors  and  interest  it  iL 
and  upon  the  publication  of  the  8d  vfAaakd 
the  records  his  name  appeared  associated  wi;k 
that  of  Col.  Mndge  upon  the  title-page,  la  190? 
ho  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  capt^n.  In  181S  it 
was  determined  to  extend  the  meridian  EmiMb 
Scotland,  and  Capt.  Colby  was  placed  in  chBf|t  d 
the  work.  He  entered  with  cnthnsiaiBi  npoa  At 
labor,  and  beside  superintending  the  scMtiie 
duties  of  the  survey,  and  regulating  the  tidb  tf 
his  subordinates,  took  the  lead  in  wading  smhi 
and  bogs,  scaling  cliffs,  and  in  waDdng  SO  ada 
a  day  for  weeks  in  snccession.  In  1817  hs  ■^ 
companied  Biot,  a  scientific  agent  of  the  FnMk 
government,  on  his  trip  to  Shetland,  and  iAi^ 
ward  assisted  in  connecting  the  Fieoch  with  At 
English  triangulation  by  obserratioaa  acna  Ai 
straits  of  Dover.  Upon  the  death  of  Geo.  M^F 
in  1820,  Colby  was  appointed  his  aoccessor  as«- 
perintendent  of  the  surrey  and  in  the  boaidtf 
longitude,  was  elected  a  fellow  of  the  rayal  M* 
ety,  and  promoted  to  the  rank  of  m^or,  aidsHi 
after  to  tnat of  lientefunt-coloneL  Ilariag  aii^ 
taken  a  thorough  surrey  of  Ireknd,  be  nmNii 
the  sanction  of  the  duke  of  Wellingtoii  fcrnis- 
ing  and  training  8  companies  of  aqipos  fli 
miners  to  aid  in  the  work.  Alter  a  series  of  ft 
periments  on  the  heating  and  cooling  of  w^ 
lie  rods,  ho  succeeded  in  so  uniting  a  nreflM 
and  iron  that  its  extremitiea  always  n 
the  same  distance  apart  in  whatever 
ature.  With  this  " oompensatioa  bar*  bs  i 
ured  a  base  line  of  8  milea  on  the  i 
of  Ix)ugh  Foylo;  and  such  was  the  i 
obtained  that  the  same  ^iparataa  has  sines  bstf 
used  in  the  remeasoremeni  of  the  Sa^Ui  liM^ 
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iDg  a  "base  at  the  oape  of  Qood  Hope, 

ihoee  repaired  for  the  great  arc  of  the 

In  India.    OoL  Oolby  oontinaed  his 

n       enee  of  the  sarvey  tUl  his  promotion 

M  w  ihe  grade  of  mfyor-general,  when  by 

filiations  of  the  service  his  active  conneo- 

irith  it  ended.    He  had  brought  EnjBflish 

an  excellence  not  before   attained, 

tha  seconds  of  latitude  and  longitude 

in,  and   introducing  into  them 

uwts  and  features.    A  more  prom- 

ire  in  his  character  than  even  his 

f  or  lent  was  his  command  over 

uub  even  the  ruin  by  a  Careless  at- 

uft  what  would  have  been  a  geodetic 

L  canaed  him  more  than  a  momentary 

■e. 

uvfxxcJSTER,  a  municipal  and  parliamen- 

0ri       ,  market  town,  and  river  port  of 

]      A«nd.  on  the  Golne,  51  miles  by  the 

junn     B  railway  K  K  of  London ;  pop. 

M  u  in  1851,  19,448.    It  is  built  on 

w  the  river,  and  has  8  bridges,  one 

is  of  cast  iron.    Amons  the  public 

are  K  churches,  one  buUt  before  the 

.fidward  II.  and  another  mentioned  in 

book,  several  chapels,  a  library, 

»  of  an  old  castle,  of  a  Benedictine 

«o       ed  under  Henry  I<^  and  of  St.  Bo- 

I  1     if/y,  an  interesting  structure  of  the 

I         V.    There  are  many  charitable  and 

V     ,  a  mechanics*  institute,  a  literary 

uu       delation  with  a  museum,  a  ho- 

UM  hvrbj       ;ural  society,  several  alms- 

khi      tds.  a     .  other  charities,  and  a  the- 

T      wool       manufacture,  formerly  im- 

was  suUacquently  superseded  by  that 

The  latter  is  now  on  the  decline,  and 

it  important  branch  of  industry  is  the 

'.  for  which  the  town  has  lonff  been 

-  ij     9  are  iron  and  brass  founderies, 

8hu(is,  rope,  sail,  and  carriage  factories, 

vinegar  works,  &o.    Colchester  was 

»  uunding  port  in  1808,  but  the  custom 

I     L  warenouses  are  at  Hythe,  one  of  its 

aated  a  short  distance  below,  at  the 

uttWgation  on  the  Colne.    The  foreign 

e  is  inconsiderable,  but  a  large  coast- 

■uo  is  carried  on  with  London  and  the 

rm  counties.    Number  of  vessels  regis- 

IS  belonging  to  the  port,  Dec  81,  1850, 

I  14,820;  number  of  vessels  entered 

-ra  year  669,  tonnage  49,018;   dear- 

,  tonnage  16,246. — Colchester  is  sup- 

iQ  6e  the  Uamalodunum  of  the  Romans. 

I  is  probably  no  town  in  England 

lu  i^mains  of  that  people.    Coins,  vases, 

M  of  bronze  and  pottery,  rings,  brace- 

Uated  pavements,  and  various  other 

J     s,  have  been  found  near  it  in  great  pro- 

Xhe  Saxons,  uniting  the  Latin  caUra 

he  name  of  the  river  on  which  it  stands, 

it  Colne  Ceaster.    It  was  fortified  by  £d- 

I      Elder,  and  at  the  time  of  the  Domes- 

vey  was  a  place  of  no  small  note.    It 

Q  and  occupied  by  the  royalists  in  1M8 


after  a  memorable  tiege,  and  was  soon  after 
blodcaded  by  the  parliamentarians,  to  whom  the 
garrison  surrendered  after  11  weeks'  resistanoe. 
COLOmOUM  (from  Colchis,  a  countiT  where 
it  abounded),  a  common  name  of  the  eoleMeum 
autumnale  CLinn.),  or  meadow  saffron,  a  peren- 
nial bnlbons-rooted  planLgrowing  naturally  in 
the  temperate  climates  of  Eorope,  and  cultivated 
for  its  medicinal  properties.  It  prefers  wet 
meadows,  which  it  oft^  covers  with  its  bri^t^ 

Eurple,  crocua-like  blossoms.  The  bulb  resem- 
lea  that  of  a  tulip,  md  fbeda  the  growing  plant, 
being  exhausted  and  replaced  every  year.  Col* 
ehicum  closely  resembles  the  antomn  crocoa^ 
from  which  it  is  distinguished  by  having  6  sta- 
mens instead  of  8,  and  8  styles  instead  of  1.  Iti 
root  stocks,  seeds,  and  flowers  yield  a  ^rind]^ 
which  has  been  known  as  a  medicine  smce  ibb 
time  of  Hippocrates.  It  possesses  diur^ie,  pur- 
gative, ana  narcotic  properties,  and  is  a  fkrortte 
remedy  for  dropsy,  humoral  asthma,  rheuma- 
tism, and  gout  oeing  for  the  last  almost  a  spe- 
cific, rarely  failing  to  allay  the  pain.  The  pre- 
paration for  gout,  celebrated  under  the  name 
of  eau  miiicmaU  tPJBumon^  is  said  to  be  a 
vinous  infr»ion  of  colchicnm.  An  inftadon 
may  readily  be  made  by  saturation  of  the  seeds 
or  powdered  root  in  wine  or  vinegar.  Its  ao- 
tion  is  first  felt  on  the  liver,  afterward  on  the 
kidneys,  causing  a  greater  excretion  of  uric  aoid, 
and  preventing  in  some  degree  the  formation 
of  gout  stones  (urate  of  soda).  As  an  add  in 
the  stomach  renders  its  action  more  violent^  it 
ia  often  given  with  magnesia. 

COLCmS  Cui  part  modem  Mingrelia),  an 
andent  oount^  of  Asia,  at  the  E.  extremity 
of  the  Euxine,  bounded  N.  by  the  Canoasns, 
£.  by  Iberia  and  the  Median  mountains,  S. 
by  ijmenia  and  Pontus,  and  W.  by  the  Enxine. 
Colchis  was  celebrated  in  Greek  mythology  as 
the  destination  of  the  Argonauts,  and  as  the 
countiy  of  Medea  and  the  golden  fleece.  Its 
early  history  is  involved  in  obscurity.  Cyrus 
or  his  immediate  successor  seems  to  have  an- 
nexed it  to  the  Persian  empire;  but  its  inhabit- 
ants soon  recovered  their  liberty,  and  erected 
their  territory  into  an  independent  state.  Dur- 
ing the  lOthridatic  war  it  was  a  tributary  of  the 
kingdom  of  Pontus.  On  the  overthrow  ci 
)G&ridates  it  was  formed  into  a  Roman  prov- 
ince; and  after  the  conclusion  of  the  dvil 
wars,  it  was  incorporated  with  Pontus,  and 
subjected  to  the  rule  of  a  proconsuL  In  A.  D. 
572  the  Colchians  rose  in  rebellion,  and  joined 
the  Persians  against  the  Byzantine  empire. 
Colchis,  according  to  Strabo,  abounded  in  mdt 
of  every  kind,  and  in  material  for  ship-building. 
It  was  inhabited  by  a  number  of  tribes,  whose 
dark  complexion,  crispy  hair,  language,  and 
customs  indicated,  in  the  opinion  of  Heroaotus, 
their  Egyptian  origin.  They  were  famous  for 
the  manuftctore  of  linen.  Their  chief  dties 
were  Aea  and  Dioeonrias.  The  Phasis  is  the 
celebrated  river  of  this  coontry. 

OOLOOTHABi  the  odireous  residue  after 
A^iflininp  sulphate  ci  iron.    When  well  washed 
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and  groond  to  a  fine  powder,  it  constitutes  a 
poor  quality  of  the  substance  called  rouge, 
which  is  used  for  polishing  metallic  surfaces. 
It  is  the  caput  mortuum  titrioli  of  the  retorts, 
used  for  the  ])reparatioQ  of  sulphuric  acid. 

COLD  id  HiiMply  the  absence  of  heat,  and,  in 
a  strictly  scientific  light,  should  be  treated  of 
undur  the  head  of  heat;  but  biiice  the  facts  of 
Cold  arc  as  striking  as  those  of  heat,  it  seems 
pro]>er  to  speak  of  them  in  a  separate  article. 
Cold  can  l>e  apparently  concentrated  by  reflec- 
tion, JLS  was  lung  since  discovered.  It  appears 
to  dart  down  from  the  sky  in  the  same  manner 
as  heat  from  the  sun,  and  to  be  generated  by 
the  solution  of  certain  bodies,  as  hvat  is  by  the 
solution  of  others.  The  natural  causes  of  cold 
are :  1,  the  absence  of  the  sun,  either  by 
niglit  or  in  the  winter;  2,  the  diminution  of 
the  blnnkct  of  the  atmo^fphore  as  we  ascend 
to  high  latitudes;  8,  evaporation;  and  4,  ra- 
diation through  a  clear  air.  The  thermome- 
ter usually  falls  about  20^  for  every  mile  of 
ascent  in  the  air,  and  halos  round  the  sun 
prove  that  the  clouds  are  sometimes  frozen 
oven  in  ntidsummer.  Evaporation  has  been  for 
ages  used  in  the  East  to  cool  water  for  drink- 
ing, the  evaporation  being  ])roduccd  either  by 
putting  the  water  into  porous  earthen  vessels, 
or  setting  it  on  the  housetop  in  shallow  pans 
by  niglit,  the  water  having  been  previously 
boiled.  Kadiiition  from  the  earth  under  a 
clear  sky  is  a  very  active  cause  of  cold,  produ- 
cing the  dew  of  summer  and  the  frost  of  win- 
ter. The  Hindoos  near  Calcutta,  by  a  skilful 
combination  of  evaiH)raiion  and  radiation,  pro- 
duce frost  artificially.  In  a  high  ]>lain  they 
make  slight  excavations  in  the  ground,  ana 
fill  them  with  dry  cane  stalks,  which  are  non- 
conductors of  heat.  Over  these  they  placo 
shallow  unglazcd  pans,  which  they  fill  at  sunset 
with  cool  boiled  water.  If  the  night  'is  clear, 
the  pans  are  at  sunrise  covered  with  a  thin  coat 
of  ice,  which  is  collected  in  baskets  and  carried 
to  an  ice-house  to  be  preserved.  Many  salts, 
on  being  dissolved,  cause  the  water  to  expand 
and  fall  rapidly  in  temperature.  This  effect  is 
sometimes  very  much  increased  by  using  snow 
or  pounded  ice  instead  of  water.  Thus,  muri- 
ate of  lime  or  caustic  potash,  mixed  with  snow, 
will  sink  the  thermometer  far  below  zero.  The 
evaporation  of  liquids  more  volatile  than  water 
will  produce  a  great  degree  of  cold.  Artificial 
congelation  may  be  performed  on  a  large  scale 
by  placing  water  and  vessels  of  sulphurio  acid 
in  tlie  receiver  of  an  air  pump.  Instead  of  sul- 
phuric acid,  parched  oatmeal  may  bo  used  for 
absorbing  the  vapor  of  the  water. 

COLD.     Sec  Catakrii. 

COLDEX,  Caowauader,  a  physician  and 
statesman,  born  in  Dunse,  {Scotland,  Feb.  17, 
lC8ft,  died  at  his  seat  on  I^ng  island,  Sept.  28, 
177C.  He  btudied  at  Edinburgh,  and  at  the  age 
of  20  emigrated  to  America,  and  practised  as  a 
l)hysician  for  some  years  in  Pennsylvania.  He 
then  visitetl  England,  but  returned  to  Pennsyl- 
vania in  1710,  and  in  1718,  at  the  solicitation 


of  Got.  Hunter,  settled  in  Kew  York.  Tbeotss 
year  he  was  appointed  the  first  sarreTorpntfrri 
of  the  colony,  became  in  ITSO  a  ni«mbcf  </ 
the  king's  council  of  the  province,  and  m  I7f  I 
was  appointed  lieutenant^vemor  of  Nev  Tirri 
and  hold  the  commission  dnrins  the  remaiadtf 
of  his  lifi^  He  was  repeatedly  placed  it  th« 
head  of  the  government  by  Tacancies  ia  ibe 
governorship.  Uo  published  works  d[mi  a  t»- 
riety  of  subjects,  mcKlicine,  philosophy,  asd  Lit- 
tory;  his  ''History  of  the  Kive  Indian  Naikoi 
of  Canada/'  of  which  the  3d  edition  appcind 
at  London  in  1755,  is  especially  worthy  uf  mco- 
tion ;  but  his  favorite  pnrsait  was  boUBT,  ad 
he  sent  to  Linnicus  several  hundred  Aiacnen 
plants,  of  which  that  botanist  pnbludkcd  de 
scriptions. — Capwalladcr  lUvim  graDdwacf 
the  preceding,  bom  at  Springhill,  near  Tn^ 
ing*  Queens  co.,  L.  I.,  April  4,  1769.  dxd  it 
Jersey  City,  Feb.  7,  1834.  He  commenced  iU 
practice  of  law  in  New  York  in  Jan.  1791.  rt- 
movcd  his  office  for  a  time  to  Poughkceptt, 
and  in  I'l^G  resumed  his  station  at  the  5fv 
York  bar,  where  he  received  the  api>oiBtmtsS 
of  district  attorney,  and  soon  became  enuacct 
in  the  profession,  which  he  practised  for  kv- 
eral  years,  intermitted  only  by  a  jouracT  to 
Franco  for  the  benefit  of  his  health.  In  I^IS 
he  was  colonel  of  K  regiment  of  Tulantern;  ■ 
1818  was  elected  a  member  of  the  hnii»e  of  »- 
sembly ;  in  the  same  year  succeeded  De  ViS 
Clinton  as  mayor  of  New  Yt>rk  city :  in  1§0 
was  elected  to  congress,  and  in  1^4  to  the 
senate  of  his  own  state,  from  which  he  visb- 
drew  in  1827.  Ue  was  an  active  promoter  of 
internal  improToments,  his  name  being  espe- 
cially connected  with  the  completion  of  the 
Erio  and  Morris  canals.  Public  education  ad 
the  reformation  of  juvenile  offenders  were  iks 
subjects  to  which  he  devoted  much  attecliflB. 
For  many  years  he  was  one  of  the  goreraoct  rf 
the  New  York  hospital.  He  wrote  a  biofnpb| 
of  his  friend  Robert  Fulton,  which  was  pclH 
lished  by  the  New  York  literary  and  philoaophi- 
cal  society. 

COLE,  a  central  co.  of  Mo.,  bounded  N.  L 
by  the  Missouri  river,  S.  E.  by  the  Osage,  vhich 
joins  the  Missouri  at  the  £.  extremity  of  tbceas 
drained  by  Moreau  creek ;  area  410  mj.  n. :  |«^ 
in  1856,  10,138,  of  whom  858  were  slaves;  m- 
crease  in  free  ]>opulatlon  since  1850.  S.563;  bh 
crease  in  the  number  of  slaves,  121.  It  h»s 
undulating  surface,  and  a  generally  fcrdW  n^ 
though  in  some  places  the  land  is  too  rocky  fv 
cultivation.  Timber,  limestone,  and  bahnUM 
are  abundant.  The  productions  in  1850«ai 
220,173  bushels  of  Indian  com,  81.263  of  wbrtK» 
43,769  of  oats,  and  14,126  lbs.  of  wool  Tkflf 
were  25  grist  mills,  5  saw  mills,  3  tanDcM^ 
17  churches,  2  newspaper  offices,  and  735  poffli 
attending  public  schools.  The  seat  of  jortki  b 
Jefferson  Oity,  the  state  capitaL 

COIJI,  TnoMAa,  an  American  painter,  boi 
at  Bolton-le-Moor,  I^ncashire,  Englar^d.  FefaL  1, 
1801,  died  at  CatskUl,  N.  Y^  Feb.  11,  IMl 
Ilis  father,  a  small  woollen  manfacnnrv  ^"^ 
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WTOTBoe  in  bosinesB.  emigjrated  to 

in  1819y  and  established  himself  in 

vaDe,  Ohio.    The  artist's  childhood  was 

id  bj  strikiDg  incidente^  but  the  direction 

s  could  be  seen  in  his  emploj^ment  as 

n  a  print  factory,  and  in  makinff  wood 

printers.  A  fine  organization  and  great 

I  for  poetry  and  scenery  were  his  chief 

iristics.    Two  years  were  spent  at  Stea- 

in  the  employment  of  his  father,  who 

amall  shop,  when  a  portrait  painter 

Stein  passed  through  the  town  in  the 

)f  his  vocation,  and  Cole,  &8cinated  by 

t  of  his  canvas  and  colors,  at  once  de- 

j       become  a  painter.    With  rude  ma- 

f  prepared  by  himself  he  attempts 

}S  ana  miscellaneous  subjects,  and 

laits.     In  Feb.  1822,  he  went  on 

M     }ville,  where  he  purpK>sed  to  estab- 

i  portrait  painter.    The  western 

I  uio  union  did  not  then  afford  a  very 

ig  field  for  artists,  and  both  at  Olairs- 

l  at  Zanesville,  which  he  subsequently 

be  not  only  failed  to  meet  with  any 

ent,  but  when  he  rejoined  his  family 

J       at  Pittsburg,  he  was  in  debt  for 

&  luocins  of  support  during  his  absence. 

D      ed  by  reverses^  he  spent  the  spring 

of  1823  in  making  careM  studies 

m  the  vicinity  of  Pittsburg,  and  the 

H»w  him  established  in  Philadelphia  as  a 

e  iMunter.  The  ensuing  winter  was  one 

privation — the  "  winter  of  his  discon* 

I  he  was  accustomed  to  call  it    He 

all  landscapes  and  comic  pieces^  and 

Klad  to  find  regular  employment  in 

kMi      chairs,  brushes,  and  Japan  ware. 

era,  Aicvertheless,  were  rapidly  develop* 

in  the  works  of  this  period  may  be  seen 

1  of  that  rich  and  harmonious  style  for 

e  was  afterward  distinguished.    In  the 

f  1826  he  removed  to  New  York,  where 

ly  were  now  established,  and  fixed  his 

n  the  garret  of  his  father^s  house  in 

idi  street:    The  scenery  of  the  Hudson 

it  all  his  artistic  enthusiasm,  and  during 

» the  Catskills  in  the  autumn  of  this  year 

»d  several  landscapes,  which  were  ex* 

>n  his  return  to  the  city.    This  was  the 

S)int  in  his  career.  These  pictures  at- 
e  attention  and  praise  of  Messrs.  Du- 
anlap,  and  Trumbull,  and  **  from  that 

8  Bryant  in  his  funeral  oration  on 
wi      da  fixed  reputation,  and  was  num- 

,u^  the  men  of  whom  our  country  has 
u  be  proud/^  The  next  4  years  found 
he  eiyoyment  of  great  prosperity;  corn- 
flowed  in  upon  him  from  all  quarters; 
s  to  the  White  mountains  of  New  Hamp* 
d  Catskills,  and  Niagara,  afforded  varied 
:ing  studies.  But  in  the  midst  of  a  career 
ich  few  artists  would  have  cared  to  de- 
)le  felt  that  the  literal  reproduction  of 
loenery,  however  profitable  it  might  be, 
>t  satisfy  him;  and  ho  determined  to 
0  higher  sphere  of  imaginative  compo- 


tltloD.  The  frdt  of  this  detemdnatioii 
iritneased  in  his  jnctnres  of  the  ^  Qarden  of 
Eden  "  and  the  **  &pnlsion,*'  exhibited  in  1828. 
The  merit  of  these  works  was  admitted,  bnt  they 
fidled  to  satisfy  the  public  taste  so  completely  as 
his  simple  landscapes.  In  June,  1829,  Cole  sdled 
for  Enrope,  and  for  2  years  pdnted  in  London, 
where  he  contributed  to  several  of  the  annnal 
exhibitions ;  but  firom  ignorance  of  the  peculiar 
features  of  American  scenery,  or  the  ii\}nstice 
of  han^ng  conmiittees,  his  pictures  were  either 
regarded  as  exaggerations  of  nature,  or  were 
so  disadvantageoualy  placed  that  they  attracted 
less  attention  than  uidr  merits  deserved.  In 
May,  1881.  he  yirited  Florence,  and  made 
oaiefhl  stttoies  in  the  diief.  galleries ;  bnt  amid 
all  the  q>lendors  of  art  and  nature  with  whioh 
he  was  sorronnded,  he  wrote  homp  to  his 
friends  that  he  found  no  scenery  which  affoct- 
ed  him  so  powerfUly  as  that  he  had  witnessed 
in  the  wildemesses  of  America.  In  the  sno* 
ceeding  February  he  visited  Borne,  and  re- 
tnrning  to  Florence  in  July,  worked  with  an 
assiduity  whioh  surprised  himself  finishiiig 
more  pictures  in  8  months  than  he  had  done  in 
double  that  time  before.  Among  these  were 
views  on  the  Amo,  and  in  the  vidnity  of  Borne 
and  Naples.  The  influence  of  Italian  scenery 
and  of  his  studies  of  old  Italian  art  had  mean- 
while wroufl^t  a  change  in  his  style,  and  the 
public  were  oisappointed  with  these  works  npon 
thehr  arrival  in  2^erioa,  complaining  that  the 
artist  had  lost  his  first  fireshness  and  originality, 
and  that  his  Italian  landscapes  were  o verchargea 
copies  fh>m  the  old  masters  In  Kovember, 
1832.  heietomed  to  New  York,  and  during  the 
ensuing  year,  while  at  Oatskill,  he  reodved 
from  Mr.  Lnman  Beed  of  New  York  an  order 
to  fill  an  enture  room  of  his  house  with  pictures. 
The  magnitude  of  the  undertaking  required 
several  years  of  tndivided  labor,  the  most  of 
which  was  devoted  to  the  *'  Oonrse  of  Empire,'* 
a  series  of  6  pictures,  in  which  are  presented, 
to  use  his  own  words,  *'  an  illustration  of  the 
history  of  the  human  race,  as  well  as  an  epit- 
ome of  man— showing  the  natural  changes 
of  landscape,  and  those  e£Eected  by  man  in  his 
progress  firom  barbarism  to  dvilizaticm,  to  lux- 
ury, to  the  vicious  state,  or  state  of  destmoticm, 
and  to  the  state  of  min  or  desolation.**  The 
series  has  been  called  **a  great  epic  poem." 
Mr.  Beed  died  before  the  completion  of  the 
work,  and  at  the  distribution  of  his  estate  it 
was  purchased  by  the  New  York  sallery  of 
fine  arts,  in  whose  possession  it  still  remains. 
For  the  next  few  years  Ckde  was  engaged  npon 
works  of  a  simUar  class,  chief  among  which 
were  the  *^ Departure'*  and  the  ^Betum,**  the 
"Dream  of  Arcadia,'*  and  the  "Voyage  of 
Life ;"  the  last  an  allegorical  series  of  4  pictnreiL 
representing  childhood,  youth,  manhood,  ana 
old  age,  among  the  most  p(^nlar  of  Ids  works, 
and  wMch,  through  the  engravings  by  Smillie, 
are  most  extensively  kno¥m.  Iniey  are  now 
owned  by  the  Bev.  Gorham  D.  Abbott,  of  New 
York.    In  Nov.  1836,  he  married  Miss  Maria 
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Bartow.  The  antmnn  of  1841  fonnd  him 
again  in  Rome,  where  he  executed  a  dnpli- 
cate  of  hid  **  Voyage  of  Life,"  which  elicited 
the  praise  of  Thorwaldsen,  who  visited  his 
studio  rcpeatcdlj  to  see  it.  In  the  sucoeed- 
iDg  spring  he  travelled  over  many  parts  of  Sicily, 
and  returned  to  New  Yurk  in  the  summer.  An 
exhibition  of  his  works  was  oi)ened  in  Boston 
and  New  York  in  the  winter  of  1843-4,  for 
which  he  painted  a  number  of  Sicilian  views  of 
great  beauty,  including  a  large  picture  of  Mount 
Etna,  from  Taormina,  executed  in  6  days. 
Thenceforth,  until  his  deatli,  he  painted  with 
industrv,  executing,  among  other  works,  the 
"Cross'in  the  Wilderness,"  "L\\llegro"  and  "II 
Penseroso,"  "Home  in  the  Woods,"  the  "Hunt- 
er's Return,"  the  "  Mountain  Ford,"  &c.  The 
"  Cross  and  the  World,"  a  work  in  2  parts,  dic- 
tated by  earnest  religious  conviction,  he  left 
unfinislied.  His  life  and  genius  were  made  the 
subject  of  a  funeral  oration  by  his  friend  Wil- 
liam C.  Br}'ant  In  all  the  relations  of  life.  Golems 
amiability  and  generosity  were  engagingly  dis- 

Elayed,  and  to  those  who  could  sympathize  with 
is  enthusiastic  and  impressible  nature,  lie  es- 
pecially endeared  himself.  His  life  was  one  of 
singular  purity,  and  in  the  latter  part  of  it  he 
manifested  a  sincere  and  unostentatious  piety. 
His  poetic  feeling,  so  amply  illustrated  in  his 
works,  frequently  found  expression  in  rhythmi- 
cal fonns,  and  his  miscellaneous  papers  in  prose 
and  verse,  few  of  which  were  ever  made  public, 
possess  considerable  literary  merit. 

COLEBROOKE,  Henry^ Thomas,  an  English 
orientalist,  born  in  London^  June  15,  1765,  died 
there,  March  18, 1837.  He  was  sent  to  India  at 
an  early  age  as  secretary  of  the  East  India  com- 
pany. Ailer  tlie  formation  of  the  college  of  Fort 
William,  he  was  appointed  to  the  professorship 
of  the  Sdianscrit  language,  and  afterward  he  ofK- 
ciated  as  chief  justice,  as  merfiber  of  the  provi* 
sional  council  of  Bengal,  and  in  various  other 
official  capacities  in  British  India.  He  published 
a  digest  of  the  Hindoo  laws,  from  the  original 
Sanscrit  (Calcutta,  1797, 3  vols.  8vo.),  which  had 
been  compiled  under  the  superintendence  of  Sir 
William  Jones.  Many  of  the  most  valuable  trea- 
tises prepared  by  Mr.  Colebnioke  are  to  be  fonnd 
in  the  volumes  of  the  "  Asiatic  Researche«."  He 
has  especially  enriched  the  history  of  mathema- 
tics with  his  translations  fVom  the  mathematical 
works  of  the  Ilindoois  and  the  department  of 
grammar  by  his  translation  of  a  Sanscrit  gram- 
mar into  the  English  language.  He  thoroughly 
examined  and  discussed  in  various  papers  the 
different  ])hilosonhical  systems  of  the  Hindoos 
in  all  their  ramincations. 

COLEMAN,  AViLUAM,  an  American  joumal- 
ist>,  born  in  Boston,  Feb.  14,  1766,  died  in  New 
York,  July  13,  1829.  He  was  educated  for  the 
bar,  and  commenrod  practice  in  Greenfield,  Mass. 
During  ShuysV  rel>cllion  he  took  up  arms  against 
the  insurgents.  In  1794  ho  removed  to  New 
York,  where  for  a  short  time  he  was  a  part- 
ner of  Aaron  Burr  in  tho  practice  of  law.  8ub- 
fiequcutly  ho  was  api^ointed  reporter  of  the  su- 


preme coart  of  tbe  state  of  Kew  Tofk,  a  podJCn 
which  he  lost  after  the  defeat  of  the  fedenl 
party  in  1800.  In  1801  HaraUton  and  other  M- 
ing  federalists  conceived  the  Idea  of  eitabKihia$ 
a  daily  paper  in  the  city  of  New  York,  nd 
Coleman,  who  had  always  been  intimatclr  ido 
tified  with  the  party,  was  selected  to  condoec  it 
The  new  organ,  under  the  name  of  the  ^*  Erc&iBC 
Post,"  api)ean.'d  Nor.  16, 1801,  and  for  nesrirSO 
years  Coleman  remained  its  sole  editor.  Uim- 
nection  with  it  ceased  only  with  bis  death.  Hs 
attachment  to  federal  prindples  never  wavoid, 
and  even  after  the  party  bec^e  extinct  hteae- 
tinned  to  be  its  warm  defender.  His  mtn 
brought  him  into  intimate  relations  witt  ■■• 
of  the  most  eminent  men  of  his  time.  He  cb- 
joyed  the  reputation  of  an  aUe^  honcs^  ni 
fearless  man. 

COLERIDGE,  DKBwnrr,  the  ytmngot  Mt 
of  Samuel  Taylor  Coleridge,  a  clerraiaB  ef  the 
church  of  England,  and  principal  of  St  Msk'i 
college,  Chelsea,  born  at  Keswick,  Sefi  14 
1600.  After  passing  his  bojhood  at  a  mA 
school  near  Ambleside,  he  was  fbr  9  Tcano^ 
ployed  as  a  private  tutor,  at  the  enpiratioa  of 
which  ho  entered  St.  John's  college,  GaDbri%a 
He  there  became  one  of  the  band  m  yomg  mm 
who  were  contribntinff  to  "Knights  Qoato^ 
Magazine,"  and  wrote  light  sketches  nte  m 
signature  of  "  Davenant  Cecil/*  He  was  i^ 
dained  in  1826,  and  ia  a  prehendarr  ef  & 
PauFs  cathedral,  but  has  been  chiefly  oeeifiii 
since  he  left  the  nniversitr  as  a  tcsehv  ■ 
various  educational  estahlishmenta.  He  is  As 
author  of  a  graceful  and  touching  mffnoir  of  Ui 
brother  Hartley,  the  publication  of  whoss  *  P^ 
etical  Remwns  **  and  prose  writings  be  sefen^ 
tended.  Upon  tho  death  of  his  aumupTafcti 
sister  Sara,  he  succeeded  her  as  editor  of  Ai 
works  of  his  father,  and  performed  this  labsr  tf 
love  with  admirable  inagment  He  has  dB 
undertaken  a  life  of  his  &ther  and  a  ceflmia 
of  his  correspondence.  A  memoir  of  tfaeistt 
Praed  is  also  announced  from  his  pen,  and  itii 
the  author  of  some  theological  and  ^dnemmd 
publications. 

COLERIDGE,  Hartut,  the  ddsil  Hi  d 
Samuel  Taylor  Coleridge,  bom  at  Otimk^ 
near  Bristol,  Sept.  19, 1796,  died  at  RrM  Vi* 
ter,  Jan.  6, 1849.  His  birth  was  i  iinimiiiiia<rf 
by  his  father  in  2  sonnets,  and  his  earlj  psB» 
liaritieswere  described  and  his  wajwardcMtf 
almost  prophesied  in  an  exquisite  pocmatti^ 
ed  to  him  when  6  yean  old  hf  WctdswfliL 
He  was  reared  in  the  Uke  district  in  tbs  bmA 
of  Enghmd,  and  after  a  visit  to  Loiidoo  in  1M» 
he  and  his  brother  Derwent  becaae  da^scUtal 
of  a  clergyman  at  Ambleside.  Tet  tbt  Wsl  pal 
of  his  education  was  by  intercouiie  with  T 
friends  of  his  father ;  and  he  speaks  e€  I ' 


as  having  bee*\  fonned  by  the  liri^g  voifls  if 
Coleridge,  Sonthey,  Wordsworth,  Llojd,Tte 
and  De  Quinoev.  In  his  school  days  he  ifaM 
both  imaginative  and  convvnatioiial  pe*** 
by  weaving  long  and  wild  storica,  the  ndt^ 
of  which  woold  occupy  him  and  bis  " 
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night  after  night  for  months.  la  1816,  having 
beoome  a  stndent  at  Merton  college,  Oxford, 
hia  accomplish nienti  and  brilliant  conversation 
gained  him  numerous  invitations  to  social  gath- 
erings, and  he  acquired  habits  of  wine-drinking 
OTW  which  he  afterward  had  little  control.  He 
IMaaed  a  highly  honorable  examination  for  his 
degree  in  1818,  and  obtained  a  fellowship  at 
Onel  college ;  but  before  the  close  of  his  proba- 
tiooarj  year,  his  intemperance  caused  the  for- 
feitore  of  this  position.  The  punishment  fell 
heavily  upon  his  sensitive  temperament,  and  in 
hia  despondency  and  morbid  consciousness  of 
Bhame  he  resisted  less  and  less  the  weakness 
which  had  caused  the  overthrow  of  his  for- 
tunes. He  left  Oxford  and  resided  for  2  years 
in  London,  contributing  his  first  sonnets  to  the 
^London  Magazine/^  A  scheme  to  receive  pu- 
pila  at  Ambleside  failed,  and  proved  that  he  was 
mfit  for  any  future  exertion  of  the  kind ;  yet  he 
remained  till  his  death  in  the  lake  district,  ex- 
cepting a  short  residence  at  Leeds,  beloved  by 
aE  hia  neighbors  and  watched  over  by  the  kind 
fiunily  in  whose  house  he  lived.  His  father  ex- 
prewcd  in  his  will  great  solicitude  to  secure  to 
mm  the  tranquillity  necessary  to  the  exercise  of 
hia  literary  talents,  and  by  a  bequest  provided 
him  with  '*  the  continued  means  of  a  home." 
Wordsworth  was  his  near  neighbor,  and  the 
fbmed  poet  was  most  attentive  to  the  child-like 
man  whose  life  he  had  traced  from  the  cradle. 
Hartley  was  a  diligent  reader,  a  deep  thinker, 
and  an  easy  writer.  Ilis  verse  and  hb  prose  are 
alike  exquisite.  His  sonnets  are  among  the 
fineat  in  tne  English  language,  and  his  volume 
oC  biography,  the  "  Lives  of  Northern  Worthies," 
is  written  in  a  pleasant,  vivacious  style,  with  a 
Tein  of  fine  philosophy  beneath.  During  the 
latter  years  of  his  life  he  wrote  a  **■  Life  of  Mas- 
anger/*  and  many  short  poems.  His  grave  is 
in  the  Grasmere  church-yard,  by  the  side  of 
that  of  Wordsworth. 

COLERIDGE,  Henry  Nei^ox,  an  EnglUh 
lawyer  and  author,  son  of  Col.  Coleridge,  a  bro- 
ther of  the  poet,  born  in  1800,  died  Jan.  26, 
1848.  He  was  first  a  scholar  at  Eton,  and  be- 
eame  in  due  course  a  scholar  and  subsequently 
a  fellow  of  King's  college,  Cambridge,  where  he 
reoeived  the  degree  of  A.  B.  in  1823.  While  in 
edlege  he  won  several  prizes  for  Greek  and  Lat- 
in odea,  was  recognized  as  a  man  of  superior 
talent  mid  scholarship,  and  was  associated  witli 
W.  M.  Praed,  T.  B.  Macaulay,  J.  Moultrie,  and 
oihera  of  his  university,  in  writing  for  "  Knight's 
Qnarterly  Magazine."  His  papers,  which  were 
nnder  the  signature  of  *^  Joseph  Haller,"  treated 
chiefly  questions  of  English  history,  and  were 
disdngnished  for  their  soundness  of  opinion 
and  breadth  of  view.  On  account  of  ill  health 
in  1825  he  accompanied  his  uncle,  the  bishop 
of  Barbados,  on  a  voyage  to  that  island,  and 
on  hia  return  published  a  lively  and  very  suc- 
eeasfhl  narrative  of  his  experiences,  under  the 
tiUe  of  ''Six  Months  in  the  West  Indies."  He 
waa  called  to  the  bar  in  1826,  and  attained  a 
good  practice  in  the  court  of  chancery,  but  de- 


voted hia  leisure  to  an  assiduous  study  of  litera- 
ture, and  to  the  society  and  conversation  of 
his  uncle,  8.  T.  Coleridge,  whose  daughter  he 
married.  In  1830  he  published  an  ^^  Introduc- 
tion to  the  Study  of  the  Greek  Classic  Poets." 
A  more  important  task  devolved  upon  him  as 
literary  executor  of  his  uncle,  and  under  his  care 
the  volumes  of  the  "Table  Talk,"  "Literary 
Remains,"  and  "Confessions  of  an  Inquiring 
Spirit,"  were  given  to  the  public.  He  endured 
a  painful  illness  during  the  latter  years  of  his 
life,  and  was  often  prostrated  for  months,  but 
Bufifered  with  fortitude  and  with  a  cheerful  mind. 

COLERIDGE,  Sib  John  Taylob,  nephew  of 
Samuel  Taylor  Coleridge,  an  Efl^ish  judge, 
horn  at  Tiverton,  Devon,  in  1790.  He  received 
his  education  at  the  university  of  Oxford,  where 
he  distinguished  himself  by  brilliant  scholarship, 
and  in  1819  was  called  to  the  bar.  For  many 
years  he  went  the  western  circuit,  and  after 
an  honorable  professional  career  was  appoint- 
ed a  justice  of  the  king's  bench  in  1835,  during 
the  brief  tory  administration  of  €ir  Robert 
PeeL  For  28  years  he  occupied  this  position, 
retiring  in  June,  1858,  greatly  to  the  regret 
of  the  bar  and  the  public.  On  this  occasion, 
in  the  presence  of  a  fall  court,  the  attorney- 
general  addressed  him,  in  behalf  of  his  asso- 
ciates at  the  bar,  in  an  impressive  speech,  to 
which  Justice  Coleridge  feelingly  replied.  His 
remarks  are  memorable  as  containing  advice  to 
the  younger  members  of  the  profession  directly 
in  conflict  with  the  dogma  of  Lord  Brougham, 
that  tlie  lawyer  should  know  nobody  but  hia 
client  and  no  interests  hut  his  client's  interests. 
Justice  Coleridge  has  also  a  considerable  rep- 
utation as  a  man  of  letters.  He  edited  the 
"Quarterly  Review"  between  the  death  of 
Giflbrd  and  the  appointment  of  Lockhart,  and 
in  1825  published  an  edition  of  Blackstone'a 
"  Commentaries,"  with  notes. 

COLERIDGE,  Samxjsl  Taylob,  an  English 

g)et  and  philosopher,  born  at  Ottery  St.  Mary, 
evonshire,  Oct.  21,  1772,  died  at  Highgate, 
London,  July  25,  1884.  He  was  the  youngest 
child  of  a  learned  and  singularly  amiable  clergy- 
man, and  became  an  orphan  at  the  age  of  9 
years.  By  the  kindness  of  a  friend  he  was  pre- 
sented to  Christ^s  hospital,  in  London,  where 
he  received  the  principal  part  of  his  education, 
and  began  a  life-long  intimacy  with  Charlea 
Lamb,  who  was  one  of  his  schoolfellows.  His 
juvenile  character  prefigured  his  future  career. 
He  was  a  nlayless  day-dreamer,  solitary,  and 
uninterested  in  the  ordinary  amusements  of 
childhood ;  yet  he  made  great  advances  in  clas- 
sical knowledge,  and  was  early  distinguished  by 
fare  powers  of  discourse.  Charles  Lamb  speaks 
of  him  as  "  the  inspired  charity  boy,  to  whom 
the  casual  passer  through  the  cloisters  listened 
entranced  with  admiration,  as  he  unfolded  in 
deep  and  sweet  intonations  the  mysteries  of 
lamblichus  or  Plotinus,  or  recited  the  Greek 
of  Homer  or  Pindar."  Before  his  15th  year 
he  had  read  through  a  London  circulating  li- 
brary, catalogues^  folios,  and  all,  and  had  hewil- 
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dered  liimself  in  inetAphysical  studies  and  in 
mcdltutiiig  on  tlio  problems  of  theology.  So 
great  wns  liis  pleasure  in  abstract  speculations 
til  at  he  describe.4  himself  &s  having  loHt  all  in- 
terest in  particular  factis  in  hii^tory  or  romance, 
and  even  poetry  seemed  insipid  to  him.  With- 
out ambition  or  worldly  wisdom,  he  at  one 
time  puriK>sed  apprenticing  himself  to  a  shoe- 
maker whuse  shop  was  near  the  school.  In 
his  17th  year,  the  sonnets  of  Mr.  Bowles,  20 
in  number,  were  made  known  and  pre«;ntcd  to 
him,  and  such  was  bis  admiration  of  them  that 
he  used  frc<|uently  to  transcribe  them  for  pres- 
ents to  tlie  friends  for  v'lom  he  had  most  re- 
gard. These  simple  poems  recalled  his  idealiz- 
ing mind  to  a  juster  estimate  and  love  of  real- 
ities; and  having  in  1791  become  deputy  Gre- 
cian or  head  scholar  at  Christ's  hospital,  he  ob- 
tained a  presentation  thence  to  Jesus  college, 
Cambridge.  lie  remained  in  the  university 
but  two  years,  during  which  he  paid  no  atten- 
tion to  mathematics,  but  gained  the  prize  for  a 
Greek  (kIc.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  French 
revolution,  he  became  obnoxious  to  his  superi- 
ors from  his  acceptance  of  the  revolutionary 
princi])le9L  With  an  enthusiastic  and  hopeful 
view  of  human  nature,  and  an  im|)etuou8  zeal 
in  the  cause  of  freedom,  he  hailed  the  early 
events  of  that  epoch  of  European  history  as  the 
promise  of  a  new  era.  His  feelings  at  this 
period  form  the  theme  of  one  of  his  odes,  en- 
titled "  France,"  and  eulogized  by  Shelley  as 
the  finest  o<le  of  mo<lern  times.  Suddenly  leav- 
ing Canibridfre  in  the  midst  of  his  university 
career,  he  wandered  about  for  a  day  or  two  in 
Londr)n,  gave  his  last  penny  to  a  beggar,  and 
enlisted  in  a  regiment  of  cavalry  under  the  as- 
sumed name  of  Comberback.  The  poet,  how- 
ever, made  but  an  awkward  dragoon,  and  wrote 
letters  for  his  comrades  while  they  attended  to 
his  horse  and  accoutrements.  After  4  months* 
service,  a  I^tin  sentence  which  he  had  inscribed 
under  liis  saddle  revealed  his  scholarship,  and 
the  captain  of  his  troop,  having  succee<ied  in 
learning  his  real  history,  restored  him  to  his 
friends.  Ue  now  became  associated  at  Bristol 
with  two  otlier  poetical  enthusiasts,  Southey, 
a  student  from  Oxford,  and  Lovell,  a  young 
Quaker.  Southey,  like  Coleridge,  was  an  ardent 
republican  and  Unitarian,  and  for  his  faith  had 
just  forfeited  the  honors  of  Oxford.  These  three 
conceived  a  splendid  scheme  of  emigration. 
They  determined  to  found  amid  the  wilds  of 
the  Susquehanna  a  commonwealth  which  was 
to  be  free  from  the  evils  and  turmoils  which 
then  agitated  the  world,  in  which  a  community 
of  goods  was  to  be  enjoye<l,  and  from  which 
selfishness  was  to  be  proscribed.  Bnt  this 
scheme  of  pantis4icracy,  as  it  was  termed,  failed 
from  want  of  money  and  from  other  practical 
difficulties :  and  the  three  pantisocratists,  having 
married  in  1795  three  sisters,  the  Misses  Fricker 
of  Bristol,  began  to  turn  their  attention  to  the 
reformation  of  England.  Coleridge  had  already 
collected  a  small  volume  of  his  juvenile  poems, 
for  which  he  had  received  80  gaineas  Rom  a 


benevolent  and  appreciative  puMiffher,  Ifr.  Jo- 
seph Cottle,  and  he  now  entered  ufKm  an  code- 
taking  from  which  he  expected  great  rtnL% 
namely,  the  establiahment  of  a  perkxtinl  ii 
prose  and  verse,  to  be  entitled  the  ^'Watchmu,^ 
and  to  advocate  liberal  opinions.    lie  Luu^ 
canvassed  the  northern  manufaetnring  tovei 
for  subscribers,  preaching  wherever  he  KUjtd  oa 
Sunday  in  Unitarian  chapels,  and  returned  with 
a  subscription  list  full  of  promise.    Ytt  tbt 
periodical,  owing  partly  to  a  want  of  penftzil- 
ity  in  its  issue,  partly  to  ita  learned  phil<«fi}- 
cd  contents,  and  partly  to  the  fact  that  iti 
opinions  were  not  those  which  its  fapportm 
had  expected,  was  dropped  at  the  10th  Dsxnltf 
with  a  loss.    In  1796  Coleridge  took  a  coctin 
at  Nether  Stowey,   in  Somersetshirei  vkfit 
his  means  were  increased  by  receiving  into  hii 
family  a  Cambridge  friend  and  poet,  Charia 
Lloyd,  the  son  of  a  wealthy  banker,  who.  mtrAj 
from  love  and  admiration,  had  proposed  IiTiBf 
with  him.    He  published  in  179G,  in  craneetin 
with  Charles  Lamb,  a  small  volume  of  poena 
the  greater  number  of  his  own  oontribotiaei 
to  which  had  been  written  at  earlier  period; 
and  to  a  second  edition  in  the  next  year  vcfw 
were  added  by  Uoyd.    Mr.  Wordsworth  hir- 
ing' moved  to  Allfoxdcn,  about  2  miles  from 
Stowey,  the  kindred  feelings  of  the  two  poctt 
united  them  in  the  closest  friendship.  Thev  n» 
bled  together  over  the  Somerset  Lills.  diKf» 
ing  the  principles  of  poetry  and  planning  their 
famous  lyrical  ballads.     It  was  in  tliis  hsp|MC 
period  of  Coleridge^s  life  that  he  wmte  his  no* 
beautiful  poetry,  the  first  \Mrt  of  "  Chrisu5*l' 
the  "  Ancient  Mariner,**  and  tlie  ''  Ode  to  !bt 
Departing  Year  ;**  and  a  mntnal  res<>1iitiaa  d 
the  poets  to  write  a  play  prodnce<1  his  tnftdy 
of  ^'Kemorse.**    He  received  in  1798  an  faifila- 
tion  to  become  a  Unitarian  minister  in  9irrw» 
bury,  and  preached  his  probation  serraoo  tbtf^ 
the  great  impression  produced  by  which  Im 
been  recorded  by  Ilazlitt,  who  was  one  of  Ui 
audience ;  but  ho  did  not  preach  again.   Tte 
munificence  of  his  friend  Mr.  Wed^ood  cb» 
bled  him  to  visit  Germany,  and  imni«£ii4[ 
after  the  publication  of  the'''  Lyrical  BJbV 
he  and  Mr.  Wordsworth  set  out  upon  the  Jo» 
ney  together.    He  attended  the   lectarff  rf 
Blumenbach  and  Eichhom  at  Gottingen.  fctmti 
an  acquaintance  with  Tieck,  and  oUaiBid  a 
more  or  less  thorough  aconaintance  with  ^ 
German  literature  and   piiilosopby.     At  M 
other  period  of  his  life  did  he  work  so  iiii^ 
trionsly  as  during  his  residence  in  Gcratf^ 
and  on  his  return  in  1800  ho  broaght  \mA  h 
addition  to  his  mental  acquisttiona,  a  bift  mI- 
lection  of  materials  for  a  life  of  Luaing.   Hi 
passed  6  months  in  London  engaged  in  Mi^ 
fating  Schiller's  ''  Wallenatein^"  and  in  write 
for  the  "*  Morning  Post,**  after  which  be  J[eiM 
Southey,  who  had  settled  at  Keswick,  i — ""  *■ 
lakes  and  monntains  of  the  north  of  ' 


in  the  neighborhood  of  Wordsworth,  whe  f^ 
sided  at  Grasmere.  His  opinkna  bad  aa* 
changed;  the repablican  had beeon 
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the  Unitarian  a  devoted  champion  of  the 

»blUhed  church.  In  1804  he  went  to  Malta^ 
iv|>ing  to  improve  his  health,  and  acted  as  sec- 
etary  to  Sir  Alexander  Ball,  the  governor.  He 
vtnmed  in  1806  by  way  of  Sicily  and  Italy,  his 
lealth  not  improved ;  nor  was  improvement  to 
«  expected,  since  he  went  to  Malta  an  oplum- 
Ater,  and  returned  with  the  habit  growing  upon 
lim.  His  nominal  residence  from  this  time  till 
,810  was  at  Keswick,  but  his  absences  were 
^nent,  and  his  returns,  according  to  Southey, 
Qore  incalculable  than  those  of  a  comet  He 
raa  often  with  Wordsworth  at  Grasmere,  was 
locaaonally  in  London  lecturing,  and  during 
he  year  1809  was  engaged  in  writing  "  The 
rriend,"  his  second  periodical,  which  extended 
o  27  numbers.  In  1810  he  left  the  lakes  for 
iOodon,  and  resided  for  a  time  with  Mr.  Basil 

ntagu.  He  then  made  his  home  for  8  or  4 
with  Mr.  Morgan  at  Hammersmith,  and 

iol6  placc<l  himself  under  the  care  of  Mr. 

■ulman,  a  surgeon  at  Highgate,  in  the  hope  that 

m  might  be  broken  of  his  fatal  propensity  to 

1.     In  Mr.  Gillman  he  found  the  kindest 

jTidnds,  and  lived  in  his  house  during  the  last 
V  years  of  his  life.    It  was  here  that  he  pub- 

led  the  wild  and  wondrous  tale  of  ^*  Ohnsta- 
m,^  which  had  been  written  long  before ;  his 

ood  tragedy,  entitled  "  Zapoyla,"  founded  on 

**  Winter's  Tale ;"  and  several  prose  works, 
UB  principal  of  which  were  his  ^^  Statesman's 

onal,^  two  "Lay  Sermons,"  "Biographia 
M  ria,"  and  **Ai<l3  to  Reflection."  Here,  too, 
!•  was  visited  by  numerous  friends  and  ad- 
tirera  who  came  to  listen  to  his  marvellous 
onversation.  The  published  volumes  of  his 
^  Table  Talk  "  can  give  but  a  faint  idea  of  those 
straordinary  monologues  which  attracted  many 
hc^htful  young  men  to  the  feet  of  the  sage 
if  ^ghgate.  With  an  infirm  will,  he  could 
K>t  overcome  the  irksomeness  of  writing  out 
lU  dreamy  idealities  and  preternatural  subtle- 
ties of  thought,  but  the  gentle  excitement  of  a 
I  circle  loosed  his  powers,  and  he  uttered 

lightest  fancies  and  most  comprehensive  spe- 
Muations  without  impediment.  His  discourse  can 
w  Judged  now  only  by  the  effect  which  it  is  re- 
jorded  to  have  produced  upon  the  listeners,  and 
n  1  iiappiest  moods  it  must  have  been  magni- 
lo     ,  and  most  impressive.      Not  since  PyUia- 

■B  does  an  equal  charm  seem  to  have  graced 
ech  of  any  man. — The  poems  of  Coleridge 

luib  his  manifold  powers.  They  comprise 
f,  songs  of  love,  strains  of  patriotism,  and 

9 shadowy  tales  of  superstition;  they  are 

narked  sometimes  by  a  mysterious  and  won- 
Irons  imaginative  witchery,  sometimes  bv  phl- 
oeophical  thought  and  retrospection ;  and  their 
tyle  is  according  to  the  subject,  either  most 
n^lodious  and  flowing,  or  severe  and  stately. 

vend  of  them  are  fragmentary,  but  have  no 
n     r  imperfection,  all  that  there  is  of  them  bemg 

a  Jess.    The  "  Rime  of  the  Ancient  Mariner  " 

.  the  unfinished  story  of  "  Ohrlstabel "  are 
Mvbably  unsurpassed  in  any  language  In  vivid 
magery,  solemn  intensity  of  feeling,  and  skilful 


modulation  of  verse.  No  other  poems  could  so 
justly  be  termed  purely,  absolutely  imaginative. 
The  musical  versification  of  "Ohristabel"  delight- 
ed both  Byron  and  Scott,  and  was  imitated  by 
them  both ;  it  was  the  acknowledged  model  of 
the  metre  of  the  "  Lay  of  the  Last  Ministrel." 
Coleridge^s  translation  of  Schiller's'' Wallensteln" 
is  remarkable  as  being  perhaps  the  only  version 
that  was  ever  esteemed  superior  to  the  original. 
His  tragedy  of  "Remorse"  was  brought  out 
with  great  success  at  Drury  Lane  In  1818,  but 
exhibits  scenery  and  sentiment  rather  than  cha- 
racter, and  has  not  since  been  revived. — ^The 
prose  writings  of  Coleridge  embrace  theology, 
metaphysical  and  political  philosophy,  and 
literary  criticism.  His  philosophical,  more 
than  his  poetical  works,  are  marked  by  a  splen- 
did Incompleteness,  and  much  as  they  have 
served  to  stimulate  and  direct  the  minds  of 
others,  they  do  not  contain  a  fully  developed 
system.  He  was  born  a  Platonlst,  and  he  ooidd 
not  rest  content,  with  Locke,  to  seek  all  know- 
ledge In  nhenomena,  or  with  Paley,  to  seek  all 
good  in  happiness.    His  familiarity  with  the 

Shllosophy  of  Germany,  which  he  first  intro- 
uced  to  the  notice  of  British  scholars,  supplied 
to  him  more  spiritual  theories.  Above  the  un- 
derstanding which  generalizes  from  the  data  of 
perception,  and  gathers  laws  from  experience,  he 
enthroned  the  reason  which  seizes  Immediately 
upon  universal  and  neceasary  truths,  and  whose 
intuitions  are  more  certain  than  sensible  pheno- 
mena, and  more  authoritative  than  the  prompt- 
ing to  happiness.  It  Is  the  clearness  and  earnest- 
ness with  which  Coleridge  has  Illustrated  this 
truth  that  has  given  to  his  name  its  philosophical 
significance,  and  made  him  the  prompter  of  many 
English  and  American  divines  and  thinkers. 
He  also  defended  enthusiastically  but  not  clearly 
the  self-determining  power  of  the  human  wllL 
— Coleridge's  critical  pieces  need  only  complete- 
ness to  have  been  alone  sufi&cient  to  establish 
his  fame.  His  remarks  upon  numerous  authors 
and  passages  scattered  upon  the  margins  of  books 
were  such  as  to  make  his  Mends  always  eager 
to  lend  him  their  books  for  his  reading.  His 
review  of  Mr.  Wordsworth's  poetrj,  in  the  2d 
volume  of  the  ^*  Biographla  Llteraria!,"  is  one  of 
the  most  philosophical  pieces  of  criticism  In  the 
language;  and  his  lectures  upon  Shakespeare 
retain  their  place  among  the  many  Important 
works  on  that  author  which  have  more  recently 
been  published.  The  prose  style  of  Coleridge 
is  not  always  marked  by  that  immaculate  taste 
which  distinguishes  his  poems,  fiut  is  occasion- 
ally disfigured  by  obscurities  and  prolixities. — 
More  Important  than  the  works  which  he  ex- 
ecuted are  those  which  he  planned.  The  life  of 
lining,  the  dream  of  his  German  residence, 
was  never  really  commenced.  It  was  one  of  his 
later  long-cherished  schemes  to  compose  a  work 
of  oolos^  proportions  which  should  embrace 
the  whole  range  of  spiritual  philosophy,  show 
Christianity  to  be  the  only  revelation  of  perma- 
nent and  universal  validity,  unite  the  insulated 
fragments  of  truth,  and  reduce  all  knowledge 
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into  harmony.  He  also  conceived  an  epic  poem 
on  the  destruction  of  Jcrusoluni,  a  subject  which 
would  interest  all  Christendom  as  the  siege  of 
Troy  interested  Greece.  His  glowing  concep- 
tions, and  his  ambition  to  achieve  some  great 
work,  joined  to  that  infirmity  of  will  which 
made  him  recoil  from  effort,  he  himself  has  de- 
picted witli  groat  pathos  in  a  few  lines  whioh 
ho  addressed  to  Wordsworth.  His  life  ebbed 
away  in  the  ccmtcmplation  of  mighty  i)roject8y 
and  the  legacy  which  he  lefl  to  mankind,  though 
a  vahial>lo  one,  was  but  a  fragment  from  the 
mine  of  his  genius. — ^Tho  unpublished  writingsof 
Coleridge  were  carefully  edited  ailcr  his  death 
by  his  noj)hew  Henry  Nelson,  liis  daughter  Sara, 
and  his  son  Derwcnt.  All  of  his  works  have 
been  frequently  republished  separately,  and  a 
complete  edition  of  them,  with  a  much  needed 
life  of  the  poet,  is  expected  in  England  from 
Mr.  Dorwent  Coleridge.  A  collected  edition, 
in  7  volumes,  with  an  introductory  essay  npon 
hisphilosoi)hical  and  theological  opinions,  edited 
by  rrofessor  Shedd,  appeared  in  New  York  in 
1863- C4.  The  best  illustrations  of  his  life  arc 
found  in  the  "  Personal  Recollections"  of  Joseph 
Cottle,  and  in  the  biographies  and  letters  of 
his  associates,  Charles  Lamb,  Wordsworth,  and 
Southey.  Tlie  "  Fragmentary  Remains  of  Sir 
Humphry  Davy,"  edited  by  his  brother,  John 
Davy  (London,  1858),  contains  several  interest- 
ing letters  bv  ColeridgOw 

COLERIDGE,  Saba,  the  only  daughter  of 
Samuel  Taylor  Coleridge,  born  at  Keswick  in 
1803,  died  'May  3,  1852.  She  is  described  as 
tlie  inheritor  of  her  father's  genius,  and  her 
lite  until  her  marriage  was  passed  at  Keswick 
ill  diligent  study,  in  mountain  rambles  with 
Wordsworth,  and  in  lending  literary  assistance 
to  Southey.  At  the  age  of  19  she  made  an 
admirable  English  translation  of  Dobrizhoffer's 
account  of  the  Abipones,  an  equestrian  people 
of  Paraguay.  In  1820  she  married  her  cousin 
Henry  Nelson  Coleridge,  and  devoting  herself  to 
domestic  duties,  her  next  publication  was  enti- 
tled "  Pretty  lessons  for  Little  Children,"  which 
was  ])rimarily  designed  for  her  own  children, 
but  speedily  parsed  througli  several  editions. 
On  the  death  of  her  father,  her  husband  was 
appointed  his  literary  executor,  and  she  assisted 
in  editing  his  multiform  works,  and  after  tlie 
death  of  her  husband  took  upon  herself  the 
whole  of  tlie  important  duty.  She  edited  alone 
the  "  Aids  to  Reflection,"  **  Notes  on  Shake- 
81>eare  and  the  Dramatists,"  and  **  Essays  on  his 
own  Times;"  and  the  elaborate  discourses  on 
weighty  matters  which  she  affixed  to  these 
works  manifest  both  her  erudition  and  her  crit- 
ical and  logical  ability.  The  beautiful  romance 
of  **  Phantismion"  reveals  also  her  imaginative 
faculty,  and,  though  not  a  poem,  was  jjronounc- 
ed  by  the  "  Quarterly  Review"  to  bo  poetry  from 
beginning  to  end.  Yet  in  the  annotations  u|>on 
the  writings  of  her  fatlicr  will  bo  found  the  best 
evidence  of  her  raro  gifts  and  acquirements, 
and  the  chief  foundation  of  her  literary  reputa- 
tion.   A  memoir  of  her  life,  by  Henry  Keed, 


appeared  in  the  "Litenry  World,**  of  Kcv 
York,  for  Aug.  21, 186S. 

COLES,  or  Hoe,  an  aboriginal  rM»  of  y. 
Orissa,  Ilindoatan,  little  adranced  ia  ciniia- 
tion.  Tliey  are  said  to  be  truthfoL,  boiMMC  oUi|^ 
ing,  hospitable,  and  lightrhearted ;  Imt  oa  c^ 
other  hand,  passionate,  revengHat  addicted  to 
suicide,  and  u  their  contests  with  the  BroiA 
they  have  never  been  remarkable  for  bnrcfr. 

COLESBERG,  an  elerated,  lerel  distiics  tf 
Cape  Colony,  South  Africa,  well  adapted  ke 
rearing  live  stock.  Its  N.  boandarr  is  formd 
by  Orange  river.  Area,  11,654  s^.  bl;  popi 
8,828.  In  the  vill^  of  Coleeberg,  in  ihk  dii- 
triot,  are  Dutch  and  Weslejan  cfanrehea  IVfL 
of  the  village,  abontCOO. 

COLET,  John,  an  English  divine,  bon  ii 
London  in  1466,  died  there,  Sept.  16, 1611  Hs 
completed  his  edncation  at  Oiford,  and  iftv- 
ward  visited  France  and  Italy.  On  recmuif 
to  England  he  was  ordained,  and  then,  rcCiriaf 
to  Oxford,  delivered  free  lectores  on  the  cfis* 
ties  of  St.  Paul.  He  was  snccessirely  apeoiatsi 
rector  of  Dennington  in  Suffolk,  prebeiidarT  «f 
York,  canon  of  St  Martin Vle-Gmnd.  Lc«dA 
and  dean  of  St.  Paul's.  Shortly  befora  hk  pi^ 
motion  to  the  last-named  oflSce,  he  obtained  ha 
degree  of  D.D.  Ue  was  one  of  the  fini  d  tks 
Anglican  clergy  who  introduced  the  costoB  rf 
exi>ounding  the  Scriptnrcs  on  Sandayii  Vm 
innovation  eaused  Dr.  Fit^amce  to  denomt 
him  as  a  heretic,  but  the  archbishop  diaaisHl 
the  complaint.  In  1508  the  dean  eoncciTcdAe 
idea  of  founding  and  endowing  a  school  xa  vfakfc 
the  children  of  the  poor  shonld  receiTe  a  feie 
edacation.  This  institution  was  compklcd  in 
1512,  and,  fW>m  its  connection  with  the  ctfht- 
dral,  was  denominated  the  St.  Panics  sehooL 
He  was  acquainted  with  Buda*ns  and  Erasaaik 
and  wrote  various  philological  and  derorisMl 
works,  the  most  important  of  which  are  Us 
"Accidence,"  "Syntax,"  "Daily  Dtm/Lkm," 
and  "  Monitions  to  a  Godly  Life." 

COLET,  LorisB,  a  French  pocCMBi  wbsa 
maiden  name  was  Rdroil,  bom  at  Aix«  fa  ?t^ 
vence,  Aug.  15, 1815,  married  Hippolyte  CsK 
professor  of  the  conterraUire  Js  muaifid 
Paris,  who  died  in  1851«  translated  bhA^ 
speare^s  "Tem])est"  into  French,  and  wiolia 
poem  entitled  VAcropois  d^AMnti^  which  «■ 
crowned  by  the  French  academy.  Id  mmritii 
VenailU*^  Le  monument  de  JioUirt^  and  MH^ 
others.  Of  her  Points  de  la  femme^  wW 
is  to  consist  of  6  parts,  the  3  first  only  ha*ty^ 
peared.  Her  prose  writings  comprise  nomi^ 
tales,  and  ^days.  Among  Uioae  who  weft  Ml 
favorably  impressed  by  her  Renins  vas^ 
phonso  karr,  and,  incensed  at  bis  critiBiH^ 
she  attempted  to  stab  him  with  a  kniftu  Pt 
critic  afterward  published  a  £M«tiuiis  oees^ 
of  this  attempt 

COLIC,  in  its  strictest  sense,  a  sew*  «i 


moving  pain  in  the  eolon,  or  lai^e  latsMiM; 
but  pains  having  their  seat  in  the  imaD  ftMt^ 
tines,  and  in  any  of  the  abdominal  nsetf^  it 
now  included  under  thk  tana.    Bilioai  esitii 
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d  to  ezoessiTe  seoretion  or  aoiiditj  of 
flatulent  colic  to  the  acoamnlation  of 
I  gases ;  paiaters^  colic  to  the  poisonous 
Iralng  influences  of  lead ;  hepatic  colic 
of  gall-stones  along  the  biliary 
i^  these,  there  are  menstmal  colic, 
%9t  aocompanying  the  menstrual  dis- 
««iphritic  colic,  in  inflammation  of  the 
ioring  the  passage  of  calculi  along 
:  Terminous  colic,  due  to  the  irrita- 
I  in  the  intestines ;  uterine  coUc, 

'\im  RRM,  in  the  uterus;  nervous  colic, 
Vt       a  spasmodic  contraction  of  anv 
alimentary  canal,  from  the  stomach 
a ;  so  that  colic,  or  shifting  abdomi« 
ui  a  symptom  of  a  great  variety  of  dis- 
itions,  both  functional  and  organic 
nse  ffenerally  understood  by  colic  is 
ere)y  having  its  seat  in  the  smidl 
wuich  seem  to  be  variously  rolled 
id,  accompanied  by  very  severe  pun, 
and  constipation;  it  may  soroeuroes 
>ry,  but  is  usually  spasmodic,  and 
influence  of  sudden  cold,  improper 
urink,  or  intense  mental  and  moral  ez- 
L    The  treatment  is  as  various  as  the 
Qg  of  opiates  to  relieve  pain, 
UH»  to  arrest  irregular  nervous  ac- 
ting cathartics  and  enemata,  hot 
i     ilications  to  the  abdomen,  carmina- 
roudove  flatulence,  the  inhalation  of 
:  the  passage  of  biliary  and  renal 
iphlogistic  and  demulcent  reme- 
■uuompanied  by  any  inflammatory 
Children  are  particularly  subject  to 
umxl  by  acidity  in  the  intestines  and 
ulation  of  gases,  but  are  easily  re- 
—  familiar  domestic  remedies.     Lead 
■equire  further  mention  in  its  proper 
•~*7er  colic  resembles  it,  except  that  it 
accompanied  by  diarrhoea,  instead 
late  constipation  which  is  so  char- 
D  vi  the  disease  produced  by  lead.  Oolio 
oh  is  generally  a  nervous  disease, 
k      nulating  antispasmodics  and  tonics. 
Qni,  Gaspard  db,  leader  of  the  French 
.  and  principal  victim  of  the  St.  Bar- 
w  i       were,  born  Feb.  16,  1517.  at  Ch&- 
r-Luiug,  murdered  in  Paris,  Aug.  24, 
3e  was  introduced  in  1589  to  Francis  I. 
le,  the  great  constable  Anne  of  Mont- 
,  was  knighted  for  his  services  in  the 
'  C^risolles,  and  appointed  to  the  com- 
f  an  infantry  regiment.    He  soon  ao- 
be  reputation  of  being  one  of  the  best 
ihe  army.    His  stem  sense  of  duty 
abloi  bravery  contrasted  in  a  strik- 
«r  with  the  gay  and  frivolous  disposi- 
ue  young  nobles  of  his  time.    On  the 
1  of  Henry  H.  he  was  promoted  to  the 
oolonel-general  of  the  French  infantry. 
o  his  skilful  eflbrts,  the  strictest  disci- 
on  prevailed  among  soldiers  who  had 
re  been  notorious  for  insubordination. 
18  he  established  became  the  basis  of  the 
nilitary  code,  and  he  may  be  regarded  aa 
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one  of  the  fbnnders  of  the  French  system  of  in* 
fimtry.  Soon  afterward,  he  received  the  oom- 
mission  of  admiral,  which  office,  being  more  of  a 
military  than  naval  character,  placed  him  in  pow- 
er next  to  the  constable.  His  oolonel-generalcy 
he  resigned  to  his  brother  Dandelot  He  ao* 
oompanied  King  Henry  H.  in  his  conquest  of 
the  ^' three  bishoprics,'^  Metz,  Toul,^ind  Yer- 
dun,  and  subsequently  contribnted  to  the  victory 
won  at  Renty  by  the  French  over  the  army  of 
Oharles  V.  Appointed  governor  of  IMcardy, 
he  displayed  remarkable  intrepidity  in  conduct- 
ing the  defence  of  St.  Quentin  against  the  Spaii^ 
ish  troops.  Although  all  hopes  of  holdhig  the 
town  were  gone,  OolTgni  refused  to  surrender,  and 
was  taken  prisoner  n557)  whUe  flghUiu;  desper- 
ately at  the  head  of  a  few  soldiers,  and  sent  to 
the  castle  of  Sluis,  where  he  was  confined  for 
several  months,  but  finally  recovered  his  liberU 
on  paying  a  ransom  of  50,000  crowns.  With 
the  genins  of  a  warrior  he  combined  the  fervor 
of  A  religions  reformer.  He  was  a  devoted 
Calvinist,  havins  for  years  meditated  upon  the 
opinions  promulgated  by  the  great  French  re- 
former ;  and  althonsh  not  yet  openly  avowmg 
the  new  creed,  he  had  proved  an  active  sup- 
porter of  the  French  Protestants.  He  now  pro- 
posed to  secure  for  them  a  place  of  refuge,  and 
sent  several  expeditions  to  America,  one  of 
whichy  intmstecl  in  1562  to  John  Ribault  of 
Dieppe,  erected  Fort  Charies  on  the  coast  of 
Oaroiina,  but  soon  abandoned  it  and  retnmed 
to  France;  anoUier  in  1564^  placed  under  the 
command  of  Landonni^re,  settled  near  the 
mouth  of  St  John's  river,  Florida,  but  th^ 
were  expelled  and  nearly  exterminated  by 
the  Spaniards,  who  claimed  the  ownership  of 
the  country.  After  the  death  of  Henry  11. 
(1559),  Goligni  came  boldly  forward  as  the 
leader  of  the  Huguenots,  and  his  attempts  to 
secure  religions  libertjr  for  his  followers  having 
been  defeated  by  the  intrigues  of  the  duke  of 
Guise  and  of  Oatharine  de'  Medici,  he  reluc- 
tantly took  up  arms  in  1562.  At  the  battle  of 
Dreux,  fought  in  that  year,  the  prince  of  Ck)nd6 
was  taken  prisoner,  and  after  this  prince's  death 
at  the  battle  of  Jamac  (1569),  Oougni  gathered 
the  remains  of  the  Protestant  army,  and  was 
soon  able  to  confront  again  the  Oatholics  at 
Moncontbur.  In  this  last  encounter  he  waa 
defeated ;  but  although  severely  wounded,  and 
unable  to  ride  on  horseback,  he  led  the  re- 
treat fh>m  his  litter,  preserving  such  good  order 
and  presenting  such  an  unbroken  m>nt  to  the 
enemy,  that  me  Oatholics  themselves  became 
favorable  to  a  termination  of  the  war,  and  peace 
was  actually  made  a  few  months  afterward. 
It  has  been  very  Justly  said  of  Ck>ligni,  that 
he  was  never  more  to  be  dreaded  than  after  a 
defeat,  and  he  has  been  called  the  "'  general  of 
retreats."  After  the  treaty  of  St.  Germain  in 
Aug.  1570,  Goligni  reappeared  at  the  court, 
where  he  submitted  to  Obarles  IX.  plans  for  the 
improvement  of  his  government  and  the  direc- 
tion of  his  foreign  policy.  Charles  seemed  to 
receive  hia  advice  with  great  deference,  but  he 
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was  sorroanded  by  oourtiers  who  would  not 
tolerate  the  inflaence  of  a  Huguenot,  and  the 
great  admiral  was  destined  to  he  the  first  victim 
of  the'massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew.  Two  days 
previous  to  the  consummation  of  this  tragedy, 
Coligni  had  been  shot  at  from  a  house  belonging 
to  the  Guise  family  by  a  man  commonlv  cdled 
the  king's  assassin.  Charles  IX.  called  on  the 
wounded  warrior,  seemed  to  symnothize  with 
his  misfortune,  and  swore  that  tlio  murderer 
should  not  escape  punishment ;  but  his  mother 
soon  diverted  his  attention  into  otlicr  channels, 
and  the  admiral  was  abandoned  to  the  same 
fate  which  overcame  all  the  other  Huguenots. 
A  band  of  murderers  led  by  Behme,  a  German 
in  the  service  of  the  duke  of  Guise,  invaded  the 
admiral*s  house;  on  entering  his  room,  the^ 
were  at  first  subdued  by  the  prestige  of  his 
presence;  but  Behme,  soon  recovering  his 
presence  of  mind,  stabbed  him  in  the  stomach 
with  a  boar  spear  and  threw  the  body  into 
the  court,  where  the  duke  himself  was  in 
waiting.  This  young  prince  had  always,  but 
mgustly,  accused  Coligni  of  having  been  an  ac- 
complice in  his  father's  murder,  and  could  only 
be  satisfied  by  his  death.  The  head  of  the  un- 
fortunate hero  was  brought  to  Catharine,  who 
had  it  embalmed  and  sent  to  Rome.  His  lacer- 
ated remains  were  dragged  through  the  streets, 
and  at  last  placed  on  the  gallows  at  Montfaucon, 
where  it  is  said  Charles  IX.  went  to  look  at 
them,  accompanied  by  his  oourtiers.  Some 
faithful  servants  of  Coligni  carried  them  away 
during  the  night,  at  the  peril  of  their  lives,  and 
his  cousin  Montmorency  had  them  secretly 
buried  in  Chantilly.  In  1786  Montesquieu 
transferred*  them  to  his  estate  of  Maupertuis, 
where  he  dedicated  a  chapel  and  a  monument 
in  honor  of  the  admiral.  After  the  revolution, 
the  latter  was  removed  to  the  muse^  des  monur 
menu  IVanfaii.  Coligni  left  memoirs  of  his  own 
time,  but  they  were  destroyed.  The  only  work 
of  his  which  has  beeh  preserved  is  his  Relation 
du  Bie^e  de  St.  Quentin.  An  essay  entitled  Sou- 
venir$  hutoriques  $ur  Vamiral  Coligni^  m  fa- 
mille  et  sa  ieigneurie  de  Chdtillon-$ur-Loing^ 
was  prepared  in  1858  by  M.  Becquerel,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  French  academy,  and  read  before 
that  body. 

COLIMiV,  a  small  territory  of  Mexico,  ex- 
tending about  80  m.  along  the  Pacific  coast,  be- 
tween the  states  of  Guadali\jara  and  Vallado- 
lid ;  area,  about  2,918  so.  m. ;  pop.  61,248.  It  is 
chiefly  noted  for  its  volcano,  bearing  the  same 
name,  that  forms  the  western  extremity  of  tlie 
volcanic  chain  which  traverses  Mexico  from  east 
to  west  It  frequently  throws  out  ashes  and 
smoke,  but  no  eruptions  of  lava  are  known  to 
have  come  from  it  Little  is  known  of  the  vol- 
cano of  Colima  beyond  the  few  facts  obtained 
by  Don  Manuel  Abad,  vicar  of  the  bishopric  of 
llichoacan,  who  estimates  its  elevation  at  2,800 
metres  above  the  level  of  the  sea  (9,240  feet). 
From  the  city  of  Colima  the  volcano  rises  in  idl 
its  grandeur.  It  is  never  entirely  covered  with 
snow.    Abad  says  that  on  one  occasion  it  was 


covered  with  mow  for  two-thirds  of  tts  hci^ 
and  that  it  remained  ao  covered  for  t  month* « 
its  northern  declivity.  As  snow  toiMtiaMf  Ub 
in  the  western  part  of  Mexico  nndcr  the  kb- 
tude  of  18*'  or  20^  at  1,600  metrea  (5,248  Cm) 
of  elevation,  Humboldt  was  led  to  aiiifn  n 
elevation  of  8,000  metres  (10,498  feet)  to  iW 
volcano,  which  is  probably  nearer  the  tr«h 
than  the  estimate  of  Father  Abad.  Tvf«  vdl 
defined  and  lofty  peaks,  ooo  of  which  bthe  lU- 
caiio,  are  seen  by  ships  paanng  along  the  rcis, 
although  not  less  than  40  miles  distant,  and  scrri 
as  important  landmarks  for  them.  Tlic  diiaiSa 
of  this  territory  is  rery  hot,  yet  with  a  Urm 
soil  it  has  valuable  prodocta.  Daring  tLt  inl 
6  years  of  the  recent  settlement  of  Cafiiortii  a 
considerable  trade  was  carried  on  between  C»- 
lima,  through  its  port,  and  San  FranciKC* 
Colima,  the  principal  city  and  capital  cf  thi 
above-described  territory,  ia  distant  MO  i 
from  Mexico;  pop.  81,774,  oompriaug 


somely  built  city.  The  town  of  ?«^'«*"U.  101 
miles  to  the  soath  on  the  coast,  was  also  IbosM 
by  Cortes.  The  port  of  Colima  is  VmnJK 
through  which  a  considerable  commeret  is  or 
ried  on  with  France,  the  imports  bdag  wiM^ 
silks,  fine  clotha,  linena,  &c.;  there  is  mbd mm 
trade  with  San  Francisco,  bat  none  wkk  Ai 
commercial  ciUea  of  the  United  States  ea  Ai 
Atlantic 

COLLAMER,  Jacob,  a  U.  S.  aenatcr  hm 
Vermont,  bom  at  Troy,  N.  T.,  in  2792,  a  mb  ol 
Samuel  Ck>llamer,  who  was  a  native  of  Soli- 
ate,  Mass.,  and  a  soldier  of  the  reToliiti(«.  b 
childhood  he  removed  to  Burlington,  Vt,  ai 
was  graduated  at  the  uniTersity  of  Vennott  ia 
1810.  He  studied  law  at  St.  Albania,  aad  «■ 
admitted  to  practice  at  that  place  la  lOi 
after  which  he  made  the  frontier  < 
a  lieutenant  of  artillery  in  the  det 
in  the  U.  S.  service.  He  aeoompliiM  lii 
course  of  preparatory,  collegiate,  and  fnfe^ 
sional  stnuies  without  any  other  paoMj 
means  than  such  as  hia  own  indoiIrT  wuffkk 
Until  1833  he  practised  law  in  Hmuitmt 
Orange,  and  Windsor  ooontiea,  oann 
Barre.  In  1821/22,  *27,  and  "SS,  he 
cd  the  town  of  Royalton  in  the 
bk.  In  1838  he  was  elected  an 
of  the  supreme  court  of  Vermont,  and  mmtm 
tinned  on  the  bench  until  184S,  whan  bi  ^ 
dined  a  reelection.  In  1848  he  waa  choaia  tai^ 
present  the  2d  district  in  congreaB,  was  urtidrf 
inl844  andl846,  but  in  1848  declined  tobai#il 
a  candidate.  In  Oct  1848,  the  dominant  |M 
of  Vermont  formally  recommended  bin  tbra^P 
a  legislative  caucus  for  a  cabinei  appooMM 
and  on  March  7, 1849,  he  waa  appointcdpartHr 
ter-general  by  President  Taylor,  in  wbU  el* 
he  continued  until  ancoeedod  bythtHo^S^ 
than K  Hall,  July  20, 185a  OaKor.fl^lM 
he  was  elected  judge  of  the  Sd  cirentflf  Ai 
supreme  ooorti  and  waa  •*»— »^  nilHlii  >* 
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offioe  until  Oct.  14^  1854,  when  he 
wted  U.  S.  senator.  The  degree  of  LL.D. 
Mi&rred  iq[>on  him  bj  the  universitj  of 
nt  in  1849,  and  in  1857  by  Dartmouth 
.  He  resides  at  Woodstock,  Windsor  co. 
Lfi,  CoABLEs,  a  French  dramatist  and 
rittf,  bom  in  Paris  in  1709,  died  Nov.  8, 
He  was  patronized  by  the  duke  of  Or- 
he  son  of  the  regent,  who  appointed  him 
der  and  nrivate  secretary.  During  20 
16  wrote  plays  for  the  private  theatre  of 

.  *His  songs,  however,  have  more  merit 

Dlays,  and  place  him  on  a  par  with 

and  B^ranger,  who  acknowledffe  him 

,    The  songs  have  been  collected 

wiu  the  plays  published  under  the 

^iidtre  de  ioeieU. 

LE,  BiLFFAELLiNo  DAL,  au  Italian  paint- 

)  16th  century,  studied  under  Raphael 

rard  under  Giulio  Romano^  ana  was 

nt  of  both  these  artists.    In  his  man- 

j      itiDg  he  bore  considerable  resem- 

tu  xtaphael ;  so  much  so,  that  some  of 

let  have  been  supposed  to  have  been  exe- 

•T  that  great  master.    No  less  eminent 

desty  than  for  his  artistic  ability,  he 

t  to  work  for  a  time  under  thedirec- 

▼  abari,  though  the  latter  was  inferior  to 

inter.    Among  his  paintings  may  be 

a  a  picture  of  the  *'  Resurrection,"  in 
01  St  Rocco  at  San  Sepolcro ;  an 

bion**  in  the  church  of  the  Gonventnali 
h  %d  i  «llo ;  a  "  Nativity,"  and  two  pio- 
ip       ubiug  scenes  in  the  life  of  St.  Bene- 

lucni  in  fresco,  in  the  chapel  of  the 
ks  at  Gubbio.    Roffaellmo  is  oon- 
uj  utLnzi  as  one  of  the  best  masters  of 
ool  of  RaphaoL 

LEOT  (Lat.  colligere,  to  collect),  in  lit- 
a  brief  and  comprehensive  prayer,  named 
from  its  use  in  the  public  assembly,  or 
I  many  petitions  are  contained  in  it  in  a 
immary.  Many  of  the  collects  found  in 
oian  missal  and  in  the  prayer  books  of 
totestant  communions  are  of  undisputed 
tj,  and  are  attributed  to  saints  and  wri- 
tiie  early  centuries  of  the  church. 
LEG£  (Lat.  collegium^  an  association), 
primary  and  most  general  meaning,  the 
Df  several  persons  (eollega,  colleagues), 
^0  powers,  privileges,  and  customs,  in 

s  for  a  common  end.    Thus,  in  Roman 

ly,  colleges  consisted  of  at  least  8  per- 

mnlng  a  corporation  for  religious,  polit- 

lustrial  purposes.    The  4  principal  ool- 

priests  were  the  collegium  pontiAeum^ 

runiy  C.  iepUmvirorum  or  epulonum^ 

quindecimvirorum.  These  were  insti- 
>y  the  earliest  kings,  and  beside  them 
rere  many  designed  for  the  service  of 
r  divinities,  or  at  a  later  period  for  the 
p  of  the  emperors  after  their  apotheosis. 

last  elass  the  G.  Augustalium  and  O. 
Hum  were  examples.  Amona  the  Ro- 
olitieal  colleges  were  the  0.  Uapitoliruh 
hioh  presided  over  the  Capitoline  games. 


the  O.  tribunorum  pUbii^  which  protected  the 
plebeians  firom  the  abuse  of  patrician  magla- 
tratea,  and  the  0,  qucutorwn^  which  managed 
the  public  revenues.  There  were  also  fi^m 
the  time  of  Nnma  or  Servius  Tullius  coUegea 
of  artificers,  carpenters,  butchers,  bakers,  loek- 
smiths,  potters,  and  finally  of  persona  enf»ged 
in  nearly  every  other  branch  of  industry.  Thdr 
original  design  was  either  to  bring  the  old  and 
new  citiaena  into  closer  union,  or,  according  to 
Plutaroh,  to  prevent  the  danger  of  any  general 
conq)iracy,  by  organizing  aeparate  aasemblie^ 
feativala,  and  finanoea  for  different  portiona  of 
the  dtizena.  During  the  latter  period  of  the 
republic  theae  coUegea  increaaed  in  number,  and 
became  intriguing  and  violent  partiea  in  the 
comitia,  ao  that  the  aenate  ordered  the  diaaoln* 
tion  of  all  thoae  newly  formed.  They  were 
revived  doring  the  civil  wars,  and  auppreaaed 
by  Ofleaar  aad  again  by  Angnstiu,  being  regarded 
as  centres  of  conapiracy.  They  were  enoonr* 
aged  and  patronized  in  the  Byzantine  empire, 
in  return  for  which  they  fiimiahed  to  the  gov- 
ernment the  producta  needed  for  the  public  aeiv 
vicea. — ^Among  more  recent  appHoationa  of  the 
term  are  the  0,  tenuiorum^  a  medissval  onion 
of  poor  men  who  engaged  to  procure  for  eabh 
other  proper  burial ;  the  aacred  college,  or  od- 
lege  of  cardinala,  which  aaaemblea  in  conclave 
and  electa  the  pope;  the  collegea  or  ooorta 
of  admiralty,  having  maritime  Jnriadictton  at 
Amsterdam,  Rotterdam,  Hoom,  and  other  aett- 
porta  of  Holland;  the  collegea  of  the  Armin- 
lana,  or  their  assemblies  held  twice  each  week 
on  Sunday  and  Friday;  ^be  8  colleges  of  eleo- 
tora  or  their  deputiea,  of  princea  or  their  dep- 
ntiee,  and  of  the  deputiea  of  imperial  citiea, 
whidi  composed  the  Germanic  diet  prior  to  the 
dissolution  of  the  German  empire  in  1806 ;  the 
college  of  electors  of  president  and  vice-prea- 
ident  in  the  United  States,  chosen  by  the  peo- 
ple once  in  4  years  for  that  purpose  only ;  the 
college  of  justice,  or  supreme  civil  court,  of 
Scotland,  embracing  the  advocates  and  derka  aa 
well  aa  the  lorda  of  council  and  aeasion;  the 
college  of  heralds  in  En^^d,  incorporated  by 
charter  of  Richard  IIL  with  various  privilegea, 
and  anbordinate  to  the  eari  marshal  of  Eng- 
land, who  held  his  court  of  chivalry  in  ita  hau 
aaaisted  by  its  members;  the  college  of  gen* 
eral  aupermtendence  in  Ruasia,  or  that  depart* 
ment  of  government  which  haa  direction  of  all 
benevolent  institutions,  achoola,  and  houses  for 
the  sick  and  poor;  the  London  college  of  civQ- 
ians,  or  doctors*  commona,  founded  by  Dr.  Har- 
vey, the  membera  of  which  live  in  a  collegiate 
manner,  and  in  whose  common  haU  the  principal 
apirituai  courta  and  the  high  court  of  admiralty 
are  held;  the  London  college  of  physicians, 
chartered  by  Henry  YllL,  and  endowed. by 
that  monarch  and  his  aucoeaaora  with  varioua 
pririlegea,  auch  aa  the  power  to  inapect  the 
apothecariea'  ahopa,  and  aoperintend  the  drugs 
aold  in  and  abont  London,  and  without  a  Ucenae 
from  whidi  no  person,  though  he  may  have 
received  a  medical  degree  from  a  univeraity, 
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is  pennitted  to  proctiso  medicine  within  7 
miles  of  that  city ;  the  Edinburgh  college  of 
physicians,  instituted  in  1681,  to  make  laws  for 
promoting  the  art  and  regulating  the  practice  of 
physic,  having  similar  powers  to  those  of  the 
corresponding  college  at  London,  but  obliged  to 
admit  the  professors  of  physic  in  tlie  univer- 
sities of  Scotland  as  honorary  members,  and  to 
license  all  those  who  have  received  medical  de- 

frees  from  the  universities;  and  several  other 
luropean  colleges  of  surgery,  medicine,  or 
health,  which  have  both  a  power  of  police  over 
matters  pertaining  to  the  public  health  and  the 

Srivilege  of  instructing  and  examining  candi- 
ates  for  mqidical  degrees.  The  oldest  of  these 
in  Germany  was  established  by  Frcdedc  Wil- 
liam, elector  of  Brandenburg,  in  Berlin,  in  1685. 
Thb  was  followed  by  a  similar  college  of  health 
in  each  of  the  Prussian  provinces,  and  in  1726 
there  were  12  Protimial  Collegia  mediea  under 
the  general  supervision  of  the  Berlin  Ober  Col- 
legium medicum.  By  the  constitution  of  1808 
the  provincial  colleges  gave  way  to  medical 
committees,  which  were  organized  in  1815  and 
1817  as  sections  of  the  administrative  govern- 
ment. The  London  college  of  surgeons,  which 
dates  from  the  reign  of  Edward  IV.,  is  com- 
posed of  persons  empowered  to  practise  the 
art  of  surgery  in  Great  Britain,  and  has  24 
councillors  and  over  500  fellows,  with  extended 
rights  and  privileges.  A  competent  education 
and  at  least  8  years  of  surKical  practice  are  re- 
quisite before  an  examination  for  a  fellowship. 
The  Edinburgh  college  of  surgeons  has  a  cor- 
porate character  as  a  royal  college.  It  consists 
of  the  surgeons  of  Edinburgh,  has  the  privilege 
of  examining  and  of  licensing  or  rejecting  all 
practitioners  in  surgery  in  the  neighboring  coun- 
ties, and  its  diplomas  are  recognized  by  the 
anny  and  navy  medical  boards,  and  by  the  East 
India  company,  as  Qualifications  for  their  sur- 
geons.— Colleges  as  departments  of  a  university 
arose  about  the  beginning  of  the  13th  century. 
When  the  repute  of  the  great  scholastic  teachers 
had  attracted  thousands  of  students  to  the  uni- 
yersity  towns,  collisions  became  frequent  be- 
tween the  citizens  and  so  many  for  the  most 
part  rich  and  noble  youths.  In  order  to  secure 
to  the  students  a  more  fined  mode  of  life,  so 
that  their  manners  and  morals  should  be  under 
stricter  supervision,  hotels  or  boarding  houses 
"were  established  in  which  the  scholars  lodged 
together  under  the  direction  of  a  superior. 
These  hotels,  which  were  termed  colleffes,  were 
gradually  endowed  by  the  gifts  of  charitable 
persons,  till  they  were  able  to  furnish  free 
lodgings  and  finally  entire  support  to  a  cer- 
tain number  of  poor  scholars.  The  name  col- 
lege was  soon  applied  to  any  institution  for 
academic  purposes,  endowed  with  revenues, 
and  possessing  a  private  code  of  laws,  whether 
it  were  wholly  independent  or  sulgect  to  the 
general  government  of  a  university.  Collegi- 
ate foundations  do  not  appear  to  have  existed 
in  the  Saracen  schools  of  Spain,  but  were  first 
established  in  Paris,  and  soon  afterward  in  Ox- 


ford and  Cambrid^  in  Bologna  and  Padni,  mL 
in  Prague  and  Vienna.  In  the  15th  c^ntarr 
the  endowments  of  popee,  kioga,  ^gnitiriei  A 
the  church,  and  powerful  familice  Lad  ladi 
colleges  so  common  in  many  of  the  EcropNa 
universities,  that  everr  perMn  ooiuiecteil  vish 
a  university  was  usually  a  member  of  womtom 
of  its  colleges.  Some  of  them  wera  in  tbt  » 
terest  of  the  monastic  ordem^  and  their  doifi 
to  train  ministers  for  the  church  still  apMsnii 
the  prohibition  of  the  feDows  of  the  Eoflak 
colleges  from  marnring.  They  were  sonetiMi 
not  only  schools  for  the  yonno;  hot  bo^itib 
for  the  old.  Sion  college  in  London  vii  is 
the  14th  and  15th  centuries  both  a  priory  ssi 
hospital.  It  is  now  a  corporaUon  of  the  ckr(T 
of  the  city  of  London,  and  also  a  hospital  lor 
20  poor  men  and  women.  Among  the  oUm 
French  colleges  is  the  Sorbonne,  at  Paris,  food- 
ed  in  1250,  in  which  at  first  16  stndenUof  dM- 
ology  were  gratuitously  supplied ;  that  of  itm 
Ef\fant$^  founded  in  1257;  that  of  Hartoort,  is 
1280;  and  that  of  Navarre,  in  1804.  Tho^ 
they  were  charitable  in8titntion%  some  of  tbik 
became  so  renowned  for  the  learning  and  A^ 
quence  of  their  lecturers  that  nobles  ud  praea 
of  the  blood  placed  their  children  in  them,  h 
the  university  of  Paris,  15  colleges  were  food- 
ed  in  the  18th  century,  and  the  nvmbcr  kM 
since  been  increased  to  about  100,  mon  tka 
half  of  which  are  of  slight  importanecL  lak 
college  became  a  distinct  faculty,  hariig  ]«• 
tures  and  disputations  only  in  a  sindt  difslr 
ment,  and  the  university  was  a  coUcciioa  d 
colleges,  each  of  which  gave  instruction  cidi» 
sively  in  one  branch  of  learning.  The  toDgpk 
in  the  English  universities  assumed  si  fo  i 
difierent  character,  bein^  not  designed  to  eosfcr 
instruction,  but  to  admmister  royal  or  vmbi 
munificence  in  Mding  students  through  tLe  bb- 
versity.  The  task  of  instmction  ws%  bovtva; 
gradually  transferred  from  the  univenitjtoAi 
colleges^  till  at  present  the  former  retains  s^ 
such  general  powers  as  the  conferriBg  of  i^ 
grees  or  other  honors.  Each  eoQcge,  mtai 
of  limiting  its  instructions  to  one  dnisit— fi 
assumes  the  entire  task  of  qualifying  its  sfli- 
1x0^  for  degrees.  The  funds  support  a  < 
number  of  graduates  termed  fellows,  whoi 
retain  this  position  for  life,  nnlees  they  iaf 
estates  of  greater  income,  or  marry ;  and  thn 
are  scholanhips,  exhibitions,  and  other  rfjwrfi 
which  give  entire  or  partial  snuport  to  a  p^ 
tion  of  the  nndergradnatea,  all  of  whoa  p 
under  the  superintendence  of  tnUm  B«ii 
those  who  receive  aid  from  the  foodtftai^ 
there  are  other  independent  stndenti^  wfae  0i 
styled,  according  to  their  rank  and  i 


noblemen,  fellow  commonora,  or  eeiiiw— 
Oxford  has  19  colleges  and  5  haUs^  Iht  kV 
being  merely  unendowed  boarding  placei^  vkff 
each  student  lives  at  his  own  expense.  0» 
bridge  has  17  colleges. — CoUemin  Rsnstjie 
now  a  grade  of  public  scfaoolSi  ijuneniwfcf 
nearly  to  the  gymnasia  of  Geraiaay,  and  s^ 
eating  pn|Hls  between  about  tlie  ^fes  of  19  ■< 
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are  either  tojsI  or  commnna],  ao- 

18  tbej  are  sustained  by  the  tanaa  of 

M9  or  of  particular  cities.    There  are  50 

former  class  (termed   lyceums   since 

including  5  in  raris,  under  the  direc- 

f  an  inspector  appointed  by  the  acad- 

and  815  of  the  latter,  superintended  by 

nister  of  public  instruction.    The  course 

ly  embraces  religion,  the  French,  Latin, 

reek  languages,  one  or  two  foreign  mod- 

ges,  phUosophy,  history,  geography, 

;»,  the  natural  sciences,  and  draw- 

&UO  college  of  France,  founded  by  Fran- 

in  1530,  presente  a  system  of  instruc- 

arfly  surpassed  in  vastness  by  any  uni- 

\    lis  origin  was  due  to  the  impulse  giv- 

leaming  in  the  West  by  the  labors  of 

Greeks  from  Coostantioople,  and  to  the 

itions  of  Guillaumo  Bud6,  a  disciple  of 

les  Lascarist.    Its  professors  have  always 

the  name  of  lecteun  royaux.    At  first  hav- 

s  of  but  3  ancient  languages,  it  has  now 

n%      rs  and  distinct  courses,  embracing 

9iuj,  mathematics,  mathematical  physics, 

ntal  physics,  medicine,  chemistry,  nat- 

iry  of  organic  and  of  inorganic  bodies, 

V  of  nature  and  of  nations,  comparative 

^on,  political  economy,  the  ethics  of  his- 

rohiBology,  the  Hebrew,  Cbaldaic,  Syriac, 

ii  P     ian,  and  Turkish  languages,  the 

«,       utchoo  Tartar,  Sanscrit,  and  Greek 

Mid  literature,  the  Latin  poetry  and 

»wo,  the  Greek  and  Latin  philosophy,  ^e 

val  and  the  modern  French  languages  and 

,  the  foreign  modem  European  lan- 

\  add  literature,  and  the  Slavic  language 

erature.    All  these  courses  are  gratuitous. 

;  the  distinguished  men  who  have  taught 

i  college  are  Gassendi,  Toumefort,  La- 


lande,  D^lambre,  Cnyier,  Ampere,  Thenard, 
Battenx,  Rollln,  De  Gnignes,  Delille,  Andrienx, 
Sylvestre  de  Sac^,  and  Abel  R^mnsat  This 
college  and  the  jareUn  de»  plante$  are  almost 
the  only  establishments  of  public  instruction  in 
France  which  survived  the  tumults  of  the  first 
revolution^ — ^The  national  colleges,  or  eoUegiwn 
Germanieum^  C.  GrcBcum,  C.  Anglicanumy  C. 
Maranitieum^  and  many  others  were  institu- 
tions founded  by  the  Jesuits  to  train  able  mis- 
sionaries  for  Protestant  countries.  The  oldest 
of  these,  and  the  model  of  the  others,  was  the . 
German  college,  established  at  Rome  by  Igna- 
tius Loyola  in  1552,  which  enjoyed  all  the  rights 
of  the  Roman  university,  its  students  receiving 
instruction  from  the  learned  Jesuits  of  Rome, 
and  being  under  the  control  of  6  cardinals  oallea 
protectors.  These  colleges  were  establbhed  for 
the  most  part  between  £e  pontificates  of  Greg- 
ory XIIL  and  GregoryX  v.,  at  Rome,  Fuldla, 
Prague,  and  Vienna^— When  a  separate  ooUege 
contains  within  itself  all  the  faculties  and  priv- 
ileges of  a  university,  it  is  often  designated  by 
the  latter  name,  and  therefore  the  terms  college 
and  university  are  in  many  cases  used  indiserim- 
inately.  Thus,  Trinity  college,  in  Dublin,  is  also 
called  a  university,  and  there  is  no  fixed  dis- 
tinction between  colleges  and  universities  in  the 
usage  of  the  United  States.  All  American  od- 
leges  confer  degrees  in  the  arts,  and  the  older 
and  more  flouriahing  of  tiiem  have  faculties  and 
give  instruction  also  either  in  medicine,  diidnity, 
or  law,  or  in  a  few  instances  in  all  the  profes- 
monal  studies,  particular  accounts  of  oolites 
are  given  nndor  their  names  in  special  artidea. 
See  also  UinvKRsrrT.) — ^The  following  table  pre- 
sents a  general  view  of  the  colleges  in  the  United 
States,  according  to  the  ^American  Almanac" 
for  1859: 


•Tabls  or  CoLLVon  nr  m  JJhttkd  Statu. 
€gm  marked  thus  (•)  are  under  tho  direction  of  the  Bi^>tijt8:  thus  (t),  EpiaoopallAni;  thns  (t\  Metbodltti:  thus  (C)i 
[kthoUca.  With  resnect  to  the  colleges  which  ore  anmarked,  the  prevailing  roligiooi  inflaenoe  of  tboeo  that  are  in 
r  England  states  is  Con^ecrationalism ;  of  most  of  the  others,  Preabjterlanlam.  By  instraotora,  in  the  fol1owin|p 
■Mftnt  those  connected  with  tho  undorgradnatea;  and  by  atadenta.  except  In  the  Roman  Catholle  inatitntions  and  a 
ha  ooUeges  in  the  southern  and  western  sUtea,  la  meant  nndergradnatea,  or  members  of  the  4  ooUegiate  daaaea.  not 
g  ancb  as  are  piirsain^;  a  professional  education,  or  auoh  aa  are  membera  of  a  preparatory  department  Some  of  the 
•numerated  are  not  fn  ftill  operation,  and  acaroely  deaerre  a  plaee  in  the  table.  The  oolamn  of  Ubrariea  Indndea 
iber  of  volumes  in  the  college  libraries  and  in  the  atadenta'  Ubrariea.  The  following  table  ahowa  the  condition  of 
MM  near  Jan.  1S58.    Kcturns  have  not  been  received  fh>m  aeveral  of  them  to  ao  late  a  date. 
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Tabu  or  CoiXMn.— OomMmmcL 


Coltoire  of  N«w  Jeraej 

Butfpers 

Biirlinctont 

lTn!v<>i8it7  of  PeDDSTlvania 

I)lrkin*m$ 

JoffvrAnn 

AVMhinpton 

AlU';!haDyt 

Peniuiylvanift 

Lafayrtto 

Franklin  ami  Marshall 

ITnlToralty  at  Lewbburg* 

Polytechnic 

Delaware 

8t  Marj'sS 

8L  John's 

8t.  Cbarli-a'8{ 

Mount  St  Mary's 

81.  James'st 

Wanhinfrton 

Oconrot<iwnS 

Columbian* 

WlllJani  and  Maryt 

]Iamp<lon-Sl(]ney 

Washington 

Unlverslly  of  Vln^nla 

Randolph-Macon^ 

Emory  and  Henry^ 

Rector* ; 

Bethany  College ' 

Richmond* I 

VJnrinia  Mill Ury  Institute 

Univerxlty  of  ^orth  Carolina 

Daridson 

Wake  Forest* 

Charleston 

South  Carolina 

Franklin 

Oglethorpe 

Eoioryt 

Mercer  UnlTorsity* 

Weslcyan  Female 

TJnlvorsity  of  Alabama 

Florence  Wcrfi'yoni 

Poring  HIUS 

Howard* 

Oakland 

University  of  Mississippi 


Mls8iA»ipi>i  C^>lleK 
Bemple  Broaddus. 


Centenary^. 

Washington 

ITniversity  of  Nashville 

Franklin 

Ka»t  Tennessee 

Cumberland  University 

Jackson 

Union* 

Oreon  vlllo 

Transylvania 

8t.  Joseph's^ 

Centre 

Oeonretown  • 

Kentucky  Military  Institute 

Padncah  

Ohio  rnlversity 

Miami  University 

Franklin 

Western  Reserve 

Kenvont 

Denlson* 

MarietU 

Oberlln  (rollego 

Ohio  Weslcyan  Unlvcniltyt 

Wlttcnbcnf 

Urbana  University 

AnCloch 

Indiana  State  University 

Hanover  Cullcso 

Wabash 

Indiana  Asbury  University; 

Illinois 

Phurtleff* 

McKeiMlreo; 

Knox 

81.  I^>ul!«  University} 

St.  Vincent's 


Prinrft^n,  N,  J 

New  ItrntiswIelL,  H,  J. 
Flurynataiij  **  . 
t'bilruk'lphla,  Fenn 

( 'iizioiubBn;,  "  ... 
WBAhlnirtflii,  •  ... 
MoiMlviUe,  *-    .., 

(TrUyibuTi;  "  ... 
Kai(li]i|i«  ~    .  „ 

l^aneaiitpr,  *    ... 
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Ncwsrt,   Del........ . 
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LEGE  HILL,  a  thriving  post  village  of 
m  CO.,  Ohio,  6  m.  N.  of  Cinoinnati,  and 

of  two  prosperous  institutions,  viz.: 
9  college,  formerly  Carey's  academy, 
abont  200  students,  and  the  Ohio  female 
chartered  in  1851,  and  having  150  stn- 
Pop.  of  the  village,  500. 
UEGE  OF  ST.  JAMES,  a  post  village  of 
gtOD  CO.,  Md.  The  institution  from  -which 
es  its  name  is  a  flourishing  college  and 
fcory  school  under  the  direction  of  the 
Episcopal  church.  It  was  opened 
aud  chartered  in  1849. 
LEGIAL  SYSTEM,  in  ecclesiastical  his- 
i«  of  the  schemes  proposed  for  reconcil- 
roh  and  state,  expressed  in  the  saying 

orf  that  the  cliurch  is  a  collegium^ 
mUati  tubest  (a  college  suhordinate  to 
e).  According  to  the  view  more  com- 
developed  by  Pfaff  (1719),  the  church 

society,  independent  in  ecclesiastical 
.  subject  with  certain  reservations  to 
o  Ml  civil  affairs. 

LES,  Ohristopheb,  a  philosophic  ad- 
r,  was  a  native  of  Ireland,  but  the 
period  of  his  birth  is  still  left  to  con- 
,  which  assigns  1738  as  the  year;  he 
New  York  in  1821.  Of  his  parents  no 
»  exist.  Left  an  orphan  at  an  early 
was  fortunate  in  being  placed  under  the 
Richard  Pococko,  the  oriental  traveller, 

I  bishop  of  Ossory.     The  pursuits  of 

0  led  the  mind  of  Colles  to  mechanical 
ysical  inventions ;  yet  he  did  not  over- 
le  acquisition  of  the  learned  languages. 

after  the  death  of  Pococke  in  1766. 
>ut  a  wanderer  from  his  native  land,  and 

1  him  in  Philadelphia  in  1772,  delivering 
}  upon  pneumatics,  illustrated  "  by  a  va- 
'  curious  and  entertaining  experiments  in 
pump  lately  invented  by  him."  He  fur- 
roposed  to  his  audience,  if  adequate  pa- 
>  was  afforded,  to  give  8  lectures  on  hy- 
ic8  and  hydraulics,  "  with  the  motion  of 
nd  their  action  upon  different  machines, 
1  and  water  mills,  various  kinds  of  pumps, 
im  engines."  According  to  Westcott,  bis 
rere  not  successful.     The  year  following 

engaged  in  delivering  a  series  of  lec- 

i  New  York  on  inland  lock  navigation. 

eported  to  have  been  the  first  individual 

ook  to  build  a  steam  engine  in  this 

f ,  iio  designed  it  for  a  distillery  in  Phil- 


adelphia, but  on  account  of  his  limited  means 
his  machine  proved  defective,  and  his  appeal 
for  aid  by  the  philosophical  society  abortive) 
though  the  committee,  with  Rittenhonse  at  the 
head,  commended  his  talents,  and  pronounced 
him  worthy  of  public  encouragement.  In 
April,'  1774,  he  proposed  to  erect  a  reservdr 
for  the  purpose  of  conveying  water  through  the 
several  streets  of  the  city  of  New  Tork.    His 

Eroposals  were  **  read  and  referred."  In  1775 
e  engaged  in  a  new  enterprise,  and  ddlTered 
lectures  on  gunneiy,  and  was  further  employed 
in  giving  instruction  to  the  artillery  aepaii- 
ment  of  the  American  army  in  the  principles  of 

Erojectiles.  He  was  selected  from  time  to  time 
y  detachments  of  the  artillery  corps  in  differ^ 
ent  stations  to  give  them  lessons  on  the  mo* 
mentnm  and  direction  of  the  cannon  balL  He 
continued  in  this  employment  until  the  arrival 
of  Baron  Steuben  in  1777,  when  a  new  orsani- 
zation  in  the  military  department  took  place. 
Colles  was  the  first  person  who  suggested  canato 
and  improvements  to  connect  Lake  Ontario  with 
the  Hudson.  According  to  the  records  of  tiie 
assembly  of  New  York,  in  Nov.  1784^  he  pre- 
sented a  memorial  on  the  subject,  and  in  April 
following  a  favorable  report  was  made  thereon. 
He  visited  the  country,  and  took  an  actnal 
survey  of  the  principal  obstructions  upon  the 
Mohawk  river  as  far  as  Wood  creek.  The  re- 
sults of  his  tour  were  published  by  Samuel 
Loud6n  in  1786.  In  this  remarkable  pamphlet 
he  has  the  following  sentence :  **  The  Amngfng 
extent  of  the  6  great  lakes,  to  whidi  thepro- 
posed  navigation  will  communicate,  will  be 
found  to  have  6  times  as  much  coast  as  all  Eng^ 
land,  and  the  countries  watered  by  the  numer- 
ous rivers  which  fail  into  these  lakes  full  7  or 
8  times  as  great  as  that  valuable  island.''  As 
the  war  of  the  revolution  arrested  the  progress 
of  his  measures  for  supplying  the  city  by  hia 
reservoir,  which  he  designed  to  be  erected,  with 
other  works,  between  Peari  and  White  streets, 
we  find  his  nanje  again  recorded  as  an  appli- 
cant for  a  contract  to  convey  water  through  the 
city  by  means  of  pipesi  br.  Brown  recom- 
mended to  the  common  council  the  Bronx 
river  for  that  purpose,  and  thi^  it  is  afiSrmed,  is 
the  first  indication  on  record  that  a  supply  was 
to  be  looked  for  fh>m  without  the  city.  Doubt- 
less the  original  suggestion  of  the  Bronx  came 
from  Colles.  In  1808  OoQes  published  an  elab- 
orate pamphlet  on  the  interests  of  the  United 
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States  of  America,  extending  to  all  conditions 
of  men,  by  means  of  inland  navigable  comnmni- 
cations.  lie  called  his  plan  the  timber  canal. 
He  was  never  idle.  II is  devices  to  secure  an 
"honest  livelihotMl"  were  almost  countless. 
His  various  knowledge  was  admitted,  his  science 
was  considered  real,  yet  ho  seemed  to  be  peri>et- 
ually  appropriating  it  to  merely  conjectural  mea- 
sures. Wearied  at  last  by  disappointments,  ho 
now  summoned  resolution  to  enter  upon  a  new 
service,  and  commenced  as  tourist  a  journey  of 
some  extent,  and  not  without  persomd  hazard 
at  that  early  day,  through  Pennsylvania  and 
New  York,  and  in  1789  he  published  a  book  of 
roads  through  New  York.  It  is  rej>ortcd  that 
he  derived  some  trifling  pittance  from  this  per- 
formance, and  with  his  frugal  habits  was  ca- 
pable of  maintaining  himself  above  pressing 
want  In  1794  we  find  him  settled  in  the  city 
of  New  York,  and  earnestly  engaged  in  the 
manufacture  of  bandboxes  and  paper  hangingta. 
His  support  was  slender,  and  he  now  turned  his 
thoughts  to  various  devices  in  domestic  economy. 
His  rat  and  mouse  traps  for  a  while  added  to 
his  fiscal  resources ;  and  learning  the  value  of 
Prussian  blue,  he  entered  upon  the  preparation 
of  that  article  with  other  pigments.  His  phi- 
losophy was  put  to  a  further  test  in  his  inter- 
yiews  with  Blanchard  the  aeronaut  and  George 
Baron  the  mathematician,  who  had  commenced 
the  publication  of  the  ''Mathematical  Corre- 
spondent,'' a  work  somewhat  after  the  plan  of 
that  issued  by  Ilutton  of  London.  The  aJmanac 
makers  also,  when  at  fault,  waited  upon  him 
for  astronomical  calculations.  To  all  these  av- 
ocations he  added  the  collecting  and  arrang- 
ing of  opossum  and  beaver  skins,  Indian  wares 
and  tomahawks,  with  other  curiosities  with, 
which  he  had  become  familiar  during  his  tour 
through  the  country  of  the  Mohawks.  His 
chemical  knowledge  was  occasionally  displayed 
in  the  manufacture  of  fireworks.  A  benignant 
omen  at  length  appeared  in  his  horizon.  The 
constitution  of  the  United  States  being  adopted,* 
and  the  duties  on  spirits  established  by  con- 
gress, both  the  hydrostatics  and  the  chemistry 
of  Colics  were  called  into  requisition,  and  ho 
was  appointed  to  test  the  specific  gravity  of 
imported  liouors.  His  artistic  skill  was  also 
turned  to  the  making  of  proof-glasses.  Hut 
this  cheering  condition  haa  its  end;  and  his 
last  resource  was  now  the  making  of  thermo- 
meters and  the  projection  of  his  telegraph, 
with  the  still  more  fortunate  expedient  of  the 
use  of  the  telescope  and  microscone.  His  family 
wants  were  thus  casually  supplied,  and  through 
the  instnimentality  of  his  long-tried  friend, 
John  Pintard,  he  received  the  appointment  of 
superintendent  of  the  academy  of  fine  arts.  His 
residence  was  now  secured  in  the  government 
house  on  the  Bowling  green,  where  the  academy 
had  ita  rich  property,  and  where  he  died,  aged 
about  83  years.  His  long  life  was  marked  by 
severe  trials  and  pernlexing  incidents.  He  was 
wont  to  say,  '*  if  he  find  been  brouglit  up  a  hat- 
ter, the  people  would  have  come  into  the  workl 


witlKsat  beads."  T!ie  Tictim  of  penvr,  bii  is- 
tegrity  was  never  questioned.  Dis  natort  wy 
benevolent,  his  morals  void  uf  offence  tuvmi 
God  and  man.  His  long  career  proved  otcfhl 
to  his  adopted  country  in  that  eftriv  state  of  t)>c 
arts  when  wooden  axe  handles  were  iiri|«in«iL 
Clinton  included  him  among  the  irarKeft  ud 
prominent  instigators  of  the  canal  tvilicT.  ind 
Ilosack  has  recorded  his  services,  llnniblc  m 
was  his  condition,  Uainilion  paid  him  mirkc^ 
deference,  an<l  often  visited  him.  Jeffenra  m- 
responded  witli  him.  Jarvis  punted  hit  pa^ 
trait.  ^Vhen  tlie  great  oclebration  in  Nov.  I^iS. 
took  place,  on  the  completion  of  the  cansl  tht 
efl%y  of  Colles  was  borne  among  the  emllcini 
which  characterized  that  ruZ  procewion. 

COLLET  (Fr.  cdUt,  Lat  eoUuwi,  Dfck),  a 
Jewelry,  that  part  of  a  ring  which  suirnoDdi 
the  stone.  The  term  is  als^o  ^ipUcd  in  ^ 
making  to  that  part  of  the  glass  vessel  vkirii 
remains  attached  to  the  iron  instrument  wiih 
which  the  glass  is  removed  from  the  mdiifif 
pot.  In  botany,  it  denotes  the  part  of  tiie  lu 
of  a  plant  whence  the  stem  and  root  di\cfp; 
and  in  gunnery,  the  portion  of  a  cannon  bt- 
tween  tlie  astragal  and  the  mnzzle.  Cuikt  ii 
also  a  small  collar  worn  by  the  inferior  dersf 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  church. 

COLLETON,  a  S.  district  of  South  CaroGn^ 
bordering  on  tlie  Atlantic;  area,  1.673  »).&; 
pop.  in  1850,  39,505,  of  whom  31.771  was 
slaves.  The  Edisto,  Ashepoo,  and  SalkebslcUi 
are  the  principal  rivers.  Much  of  the  bai  ii 
flat,  alluvial,  and  swampy;  the  drier  parts  at 
fertile,  and  the  productions  in  1850  imonatri 
to  45,308,060  lbs.  of  rioe,  6,592  bales  of  eooos, 
480,934  bushels  of  corn,  403,374  of  svect  poUr 
toes,  and  36,065  of  oats.  There  were  44  divtbi^ 
and  294  pupils  attending  schools  and  acadrmira 
The  palmetto  and  the  cabbage  ^m  are  iodif^ 
nous  to  this  district.    Capit^  WaterboraagL 

COLLETOX,  Jasoes,  colonial  govenor  of 
South  Carolina  from  1686  to  1690.  He  v«i 
brother  of  one  of  the  proprietaries,  was  appcuir 
ed  landgrave  (one  of  tlie  orders  of  nobility  «- 
der  Locke's  constitution  fur  South  Carolinai.  tai 
endowed  with  immense  posMSsions  in  ]mL 
Assuming  the  goTcmment  when  di«pates  w«f 
rife  concerning  tenures  of  land  and  quitrmtt^ 
ho  nrocurcd  alterations  in  tlie  fandamentallaw^ 
declared  martial  law  during  a  rebellion  of  iki 
people,  and  was  impeached  by  the  aaMmUjaai 
banished  from  the  province. 

COLLETT^V,  Pimo,  a  Xeapolitan  p•tliB^ 
bom  in  Naples,  Jan.  23, 1775,  died  in  FlunBfl^ 
Nov.  11,  1831.  He  took  an  active  part  in  mI- 
itics  during  the  French  invaskm  of  Kwi^ 
Murat  made  him  in  1808  commisuooer  of  Ctlfr 
bria  Citra,  and  in  1812  general  and  dindv 
of  bridges  and  public  roads.  When  the  Bo» 
bons  returned  to  power,  he  was  fur  some  tiai 
imprisoned.  On  the  outbreak  of  the  mttt- 
tion  of  1820  he  was  sent  aa  vieerqy  to  SttSf^ 
but  was  soon  recalled  and  appointed  ndaiMr 
of  war.  After  the  Austrian  interwniiM  bi 
was  banished  to  BrOnn  in  ICoraviai  bvl  ate^ 
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rard  he  was  permitted  to  reside  in  Florence. 

le  wrote  Storia  del  rtam$  di  Napoli  dal  1784 

al  1825,  2  ToU,  a  2d  edition  of  which  i^ 

)d  in  4  Tols.  in  1887. 

\/OLLI£R,  Abthub,  an  English  philosopher, 

''•n  at  Langfprd  Steeple,  Wilts  co.,  in  1680, 

d  in  1782.    He  was  educated  at  Pembroke 

lol  ooUei^s,  Oxford,  and  in  1704  became 

^       r  vf  Langford,  a  living  which  had  belonff- 

ibi  -coceasiyely  to  his  ffreat-grandfather,  grand* 

tr,  and  father,  and  which  he  retained  till 

death.    In  1718  he  published  a  work  en* 

d  Clatii  Univenalis,  in  which  he  main- 

i       i  both  the  non-existence  and  the  impossi- 

,f  of  the  existence  of  any  objects  external 

M  Jbe  mind.    Berkeley  had  8  years  before  ad- 

dd  incidentally  his  theory  of  the*  negation 

H       external  world,  but  the  two  philosophers 

foot  to  have  had  no  knowledge  of  each  other, 

it  is  certain  that  Collier  meditated  upon  his 

•aion  for  10  years  before  promulgating  it 

h  they  developed  simnltaneously  the  first 

Msuiatic  scheme  of  absolute  idealism,  and 

Collier  was  inferior  to  his  contemporary 

wuot   in  the  graces  of  composition  than  in 

less  or  method,  yet  the  Clavia  Unwenali$ 

ici;ed  not  the  slightcst*attention  in  Ensland. 

public  libraries  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  do 

MMr  eontiun  a  copy  of  the  original  edition,  of 

rhidi  there  are  but  2  in  Edinburgh  and  one 

Glasgow ;  and  his  name  is  not  contained  in 

principal  collections  of  British  biography. 

jkrmany  a  copious  and  able  abstract  of  ita 

BDta  was  given  in  1717,  in  a  supplemental 

of  the  Acta  Eruditorum^  and  it  was 

u  by  Wolf;  Bilfinger,  and  others.    In  1766 

I  cuuiplete  translation  of  it  into  G^erman  was 

de  by  Eschenbacli,  of  Rostock,  who  affirmed 

u  an  i^pendix  that  no  other  book  had  ever 

>       him  so  much  trouble  to  obtain.    Thns 

ed  accessible   in  Germany,  Collier  has 

ed  amoDg  the  thinkers  of  that  country 

repute  for  talent  and  originality,  and  the 

*«,M  comparative  view  of  his  doctrines  and 

lioae  cf  Berkeley  is  that  given  by  Tennemann. 

Said,  who  seems  to  have  stumbled  upon  the 

»pj  of  the  Clavis  Univer$alU  in  the  (ilas^w 

ibrary,  was  the  first  to  call  attention  to  it  in 

nd;  and  in  1887  it  was  contained  in  a  vol* 

uf  metaphysical  tracts,  published  in  Lon- 

which  had  been  prepared  for  the  press  by 

Parr.    In  the  same  year  a  volnme  of  me- 

ars  of  his  life  and  writings,  by  Robert  Benson, 

leared  in  London.    The  Clavia  was  subse- 

ly  reprinted  in  handsome  form  in  Edin* 

xu.    Other  publications  of  Collier  were  the 

s     dmen  of  True  Philosophy,"  published  in 

.71 «,  the  "Logology,"  in  1732,  and  two  con- 

roversial  sermons  which  have  not  been  re- 

lorered.    In  religion  he  was  an  Arian,  and 

ilao  a  high  churchman  on  grounds  which  his 

laociatea  could  not  understand.    Collier  an* 

idiMted  an  observation  of  Sir  William  Ham* 

Itoio,  that  some  of  the  schoolmen  refrained 

rom  following  oat  their  argument  to  the  ex- 

ent  of  the  negation  of  matter,  only  becanse  ab- 


eohite  idealiam  was  inconsistent  with  the  Oatb- 
olio  doctrine  of  the  euoharist. 

COLLIER,  Hkkbt  Watkik8,  an  American 
Jurist  and  statesman,  bom  in  Lnnenberg  co.,ya.9 
Jan.  17, 1801,  died  at  Bailey^s  Springs,  LMider* 
dale  co^  Ala.,  Aug.  28, 1856.  In  the  antnmn  of 
1801  his  father  removed  to  Abbeville  district, 
S.  C,  where  the  son  was  educated.  In  1818  he 
removed  with  his  &tber  to  Madison  co.,  Ala.  In 
1819  he  commenced  the  study  of  the  law  at  Mur* 
freesboro*,  Tenn.,  and  completed  his  legal  studies 
at  Huntsville,  Ala.  He  was  admitted  to  the 
bar  in  1821,  and  commenced  practice  at  Hunts* 
ville.  In  1828  he  removed  to  Tuscaloosa,  where 
he  oontinued  to  reside  until  his  death.  In  1827 
he  was  elected  Judge  of  the  circuit  court  for 
the  Tuscaloosa  district,  and,  according  to  the 
then  existing  arrangements,  became  ex  oJfUio 
one  of  the  Judees  of  the  supreme  court  lliis 
continued  until  1882,  when  a  separate  supreme 
court  was  established*  He  served  as  circuit 
Judge  until  1886,  when  he  was  appointed  as* 
sociate  Justice  of  the  supreme  court  In  1887 
he  was  promoted  to  the  duef  Justice^ip,  which 
position  he  held  until  he  was  nominated  for 

governor  in  1849.  He  was  unanimously  elected, 
aving  no  opponent  During  his  term  of  office 
h^  was  subjected  to  severe  trUls  and  embarrass- 
ments, from  the  fierce  agitation  growing  out  of 
the  famous  comnromise  of  1860.  In  the  states 
of  Georgia,  Alabama,  and  lOssissippi,  the  old 
lines  which  divided  the  whigs  from  the  demo- 
crats became  somewhat  obliterated,  and  parties 
reorganized  into  what  were  known  as  south- 
em  rights  and  union  parties,  each  taking  ex- 
treme ffround.  Each  of  these  bodies  sought  to 
strengthen  its  organization  by  securing  t£e  co- 
operation of  the  executive  of  the  state;  btit 
Gov.  Collier  pursued  a  moderate  course,  and  was 
taken  up  spontaneously  in  1861,  without  the 
formality  of  a  convention,  and  reelected  with- 
out opposition.  At  the  expiration  of  his  second 
term,  in  1868,  ho  retired  to  private  life. 

COLLIER,  Jebemt,  an  English  divine,  one 
of  the  most  eminent  of  the  noigurors  after  the 
revolution  of  1688,  born  at  Stow- with-Quy, Cam* 
bridgeshire,  Sept.  28,  1660,  died  in  London, 
Apru  26, 1726.  Educated  by  his  father  and  at 
Caius  college,  Cambridge,  he  became  success- 
ively chaplain  to  the  countess  dowager  of  Dor- 
set, rector  of  Ampton,  in  Suffolk,  and  in  1686 
lecturer  of  Gray's  Inn,  in  London.  Upon  the 
change  of  government  by  the  revolution,  he 
engaged  in  visorous  controversy  with  BisAiop 
Burnet  and  others,  concerning  the  new  estate 
lishment  of  church  and  state,  which  he  opposed 
during  many  years  in  numerous  pamphlets, 
written  with  great  ability,  and  with  great  com- 
mand of  sarcasm  and  rhetoric,  and  several  of 
which  are  among  the  best  productions  of  the 
Jacobite  press.  He  was  imprisoned  for  a  short 
time  in  1688  for  a  publication  in  favor  of  the 
dethroned  monarch,  and  was  again  arrested  in 
1692  on  the  Kentish  coast,  where  ho  was  sup- 
posed to  be  in  communication  with  the  Jacob- 
ites across  the  channel,  but  was  released  on 
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both  occasions  without  trial  In  1696,  when 
Friend  and  Parky ns  were  condcniiK-d  for  plot- 
ting to  assassinate  King  William,  Collier  attend- 
ed the  prisoners  in  Newgate,  accompanied  them 
to  the  gallows  at  Tyburn,  and  theru  ^ave  them 
absolution.  Tlie  result  was  a  genend  clamor 
against  him,  and  the  issue  of  a  warrant  for  his 
arrest,  which,  however,  he  was  ablo  to  escape ; 
and  from  his  hiding  place  he  published  a  do- 
fence  of  his  conduct,  which  immediately  re- 
ceived a  crowd  of  answers,  one  of  which  wos  a 
solemn  manifesto  signed  by  the  two  archbish- 
ops, and  by  all  the  bishops  then  in  London,  12 
in  number.  He  refuseu  to  acknowledge  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  court,  whicli  would  have 
treated  him  with  lenity  if  he  would  have  put 
in  ball,  and  therefore  suffered  a  sentence  of  out- 
lawry, which  was  not  reversed  during  the  re- 
mmnder  of  his  life.  lie  published  in  1 697  the  first 
volume  of  his  *'  Essays  upon  several  Moral  Sub- 
jects," and  in  the  next  year  began  his  import- 
ant efforts  for  the  purification  of  the  lighter 
literature  of  Enghmu  from  the  taint  which  it 
had  contracted  during  the  anti-Puritan  reaction 
under  Charles  II.  His  '*  Short  View  of  tho 
Immorality  and  Profaneness  of  tlio  English 
Stage"  engaged  him  in  a  livvly  controversj 
witli  Congrcve  and  Vanbrugh,  and  tho  wits  of 
the  time  looked  in  vain  to  Dry  den  to  8upj>ort 
them  against  tho  sarcasm  of  the  divine.  The 
discussion  lasted  for  10  years,  during  which  Mr. 
Collier  saw  a  decided  improvement  in  the  char- 
acter of  the  English  stage.  Among  his  later 
publications  were  a  translation  of  Moren*8 
**  Historical  Dictionary"  (1701-'21),  an  **Ecclo- 
8io.stical  History  of  Great  Hritain"(1708-'14), 
2  additional  volumes  of  *^  Essays  upon  Moral 
Subjects,"  and  a  volume  of  "  Practical  Dis- 
courses" (1725). 

COLLIEK,  John  Patxe,  an  English  author 
and  commentator  on  Shakespeare,  born  in  Lon- 
don in  1789.  He  studied  law  at  tho  Inner 
Temple,  and  was  for  several  years  parliament- 
ary reporter  for  the  *^ Morning  Chronicle" 
newspaper.  Early  acquiring  a  taste  for  the  M 
English  poets,  he  began  to  publish  in  journals 
and  reviews  criticisms  and  annotations  on  them, 
and  seconded  the  efforts  of  Charles  Lamb  and 
others  in  drawing  from  obscurity  the  drama- 
tists nearly  contemporary  with  Shakesjwore. 
In  1820  he  published  the  '^  Poetical  Decameron," 
a  series  of  dialogues  on  tho  i)oets  chiefly  of  the 
reigns  of  Elizabeth  and  James  I.;  issued  in 
1825  a  poem,  entitled  the  '*  Poet's  Pilgrimage; " 
and  in  1825-27  included  11  additional  dramas 
in  a  new  edition  of  Do<lsley's  *•  Old  Plays."  In 
1881  api>earcd  his  "History  of  English  Drama- 
tic Poetry,"  which  contains  a  great  variety  of 
information  collected  from  original  sources,  and 
which  caused  many  valuable  collections,  as  tlio 
libraries  of  tho  duko  of  Devonshire  and  of 
Lord  Ellesmere,  to  bo  freely  opened  to  his  re- 
searches. In  Lord  Ellesmere's  collection  of 
MSS.  ho  found  most  of  tho  materials  fi>r  his 
series  of  *'  Xew  Facts  "  and  "  Further  Particu- 
lars "  concerning  Shakosi)oare  and  his  works, 


poblbhed  between  1885  And  1889.  IdIMU 
completed  the  publication  of  a  new  Efc  r; 
Shakespeare,  and  a  new  edition  of  Lis  worii, 
for  whitrli  he  had  collected  material  dcrin;:  *0 
years,  the  text  being  founded  on  a  Ot:v  fi'lli- 
tion  of  tho  old  editiuDt.  In  1852  he  pat-kiah- 
ed  *^  Notes  and  Emendations  ^  to  the  tci'.if 
Shakospeare.  from  early  mannscript  corrKticM 
on  tho  margm  of  a  recently  di«coTered  ecpr  d 
the  folio  of  1632,  and  in  the  next  year  pcbhik- 
ed  a  new  edition  of  the  play  ft.  with  the  text  np 
ulated  by  collation  of  this  folio  mod  of  (Kl*r 
old  editions.  These  publications  excited  mod 
iuterest  and  discussion  concerning  the  dit«  vi 
authority  of  the  manuscript  corrcctium.  Mr.  C<J- 
lier  has  been  a  zealous  member  of  both  the  Caib- 
den  and  ^hakesrieare  societies,  for  which  be  hai 
edited  several  mteresting  works,  as  the  **  Mf 
moirs  of  Edward  Alley n  "  (1  t^l ) ;  the  **  Pivy 
of  Philip  Uenslowe  '*  (1845) ;  '*  Memuin  of  tbt 
principal  Actors  in  Sliakei^iteareV  Plays"  (!M(); 
and  ^'  Extracts  from  the  lUgisters  of  tbe  Sts- 
tioners' Company  from  1557  to  1580**(1S45- 
'49).  He  has  also  contributed  frequently  to  tin 
transactions  of  the  society  of  antij[uarM,  d 
which  he  is  rice-president,  ind  receives  aa  n* 
nuaJ  pension  from  the  crown  of  XI 00,  griatid 
him  bv  Sir  Robert  Peel. 

COLLIERY,  a  tenn  applied  to  eoal-niuf 
establislimenta,  including  the  niinea  and  mt 
chinery  employed.  In  their  simplest  funa,  • 
seen  in  the  bituminous  coal  fields  west  of  tke 
Alleghany  mountains,  where  the  stnu  Ee  BCi^ 
ly  horizontally,  and  the  coal  beds  inciodc^ 
among  them  pass  upon  a  level  tbroni^b  taA 
hill,  Uie  collieries  are  comparatively  insip^ 
cant  establishmenta,  employing  little  or  do  ea- 
ch inery.  Narrow  passages,  nut  exceedlaie  I  or 
4  feet  in  height  when  the  beds  are  fnuiS,  n 
excavated  in  the  coal,  and  supported  by  a  nde 
framework  of  posts  act  at  the  sides  and  Ineti 
across  at  the  top.  A  track  is  laid  upon  tbe  floor 
for  the  small  coul  wagons  to  run  u(ion,  and  tUi 
is  extended  as  the  excavation  proreetla.  Xcs  « 
boys  run  out  the  wagons  by  hand,  or  nnlef  ct 
em])loyed  of  a  size  suitable  to  the  height  of  tbt 
levels.  The  cars  being  often  made  to  dischcp 
themselves  on  the  outride,  the  mules  soon  ktfi 
to  como  out  with  the  loaded  wagons^  and  it- 
turn  with  the  emptyinto  the  dark  pa^sagf^ol 
their  own  accord.  Within  the  hill  the  Ff^^V" 
branch  out  in  various  directions,  generally  ite 
a  regular  plan  of  gangways  and  chamben»io]Bl 
out  that  the  greatest  amount  of  coal  can  be  w3t 
ly  removed  with  the  least  amount  left  as  pCbfl 
to  supi)ort  tho  superincumbent  strata.  Ibe  la^ 
est  logs  of  wood  set  on  end,  and  called  woA 
aid  to  sustain  this  weight ;  bat  when  the  m- 
cality  is  nearly  exhausted,  the  plllan  of  coal  Mf 
at  last  bo  removed,  commencing  at  tbe  cxtraM 
portions  and  letting  tho  whole  mass  above  end- 
ually  settle  down.  In  these  wurks^  simpb  tf 
they  are,  two  sources  of  trouble  must  be  ft> 
vided  against,  as  in  the  collieries  of  grcateit  fc^ 
tensions.  Air  circulates  alowly  through  fcn;  bb- 
derground  paasagcs^  in  the  wnnn,  aoltry  vea&- 
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J  not  •ntering  more  than  100  yards, 
ft  MMo  irtifficientlj  pore  for  men  to  continne 
•k  work  and  for  candles  to  bom.    Shafts  snnk 
hm  higher  ground  down  to  the  workings 
let  as  chimneys  and  caose  a  free  circulation  of 
:  but  it  is  not  always  convenient  or  praoti- 
»ale  to  sink  these  shafts.    If  the  bed  lies  in- 
sfined,  gangways  coming  oat  to  the  surface  at 
I  or  more  points,  at  different  elevations,  and 
XMmected  together  within,  tend  to  cause  a  cir- 
nilation  of  air  through  all  their  extent.    Artifi- 
iaX  mean^  however,  have  sometimes  to  be  em*- 
|»kqfed,  as  forcing  air  by  a  fan  or  other  blower 
uto  toe  extreme  workings,  through  long  wood- 
»Q  bosBS  reaching  to  them  from  the  outside. 
Ilia  other  cause  of  trouble  is  the  collecting  of 
irater  in  the  mine  by  the  bed  sloping  down 
lh>m  the  entrance.    This  involves  cutting  a 
Inin  to  the  level  of  the  lowest  workings  or 
nff  the  mine  at  a  lower  point  on  the  slope 
m  I      bed,  or  removing  the  water  by  pumping. 
wiO  expenses  of  ventilation  and  drainage 
r  often  greater  than  those  of  extracting  the 
B  apparent  that  the  position  of  a  bed 
iTi  tion  to  the  facilities  of  effecting  these 

Mail      09  is  a  subject  of  the  first  importance. 
/  ^riroperties  containing  a  coal  bed  of  ex- 
— «aot  quality  are  rendered  of  little  value  by 
ta  sloping  in,  while  others  acljuining, 
lug  die  same  bed,  are  worked  to  profit  by 
Q  of  being  situated  upon  a  lower  line  of 
tintcrop.    Difficulties  are  often  encounter- 
M  AA^       the  unsoundness  of  the  roof,  which  is 
ily  of  black  slate,  and,  unless  in  broad, 
Bueets,  is  not  easily  sustained  except  with 
us  props.    Sometimes  even  the  upper 
n  of  the  coal  bed  must  be  left  for  the  rooil 
m  complete  thatching  of  wood  be  extended 
7       the  workings,  and  supported  with  props. 
I       ooal  when  sound  is  broken  down  in  lai^ 
blocks,  by  cutting  beneath  them  with 
-|iotnted  picks  as  far  as  the  miners  can 
uy  and  also  on  each  side,  and  then  from 
■       dlar  cut  horizontally  along  the  top  wedg- 
down  the  mass.    Powder  is  occasionally 
li  to  advantage  in  small  charges  instead  of 
iri        B.    The  blocks  thus  thrown  down  some- 
tbuos       ount  to  60  or  80  or  even  more  tons 
of  ooau    Particular  care  is  required  to  pre- 
fent  the  coal  from  being  broken  too  fine,  and 
making  too  great  waste.    Such  is  the  charac- 
ter of  the  collieries  of  the  western  coal  fields, 
i     n  the  city  of  Pittsburg  may  be  seen,  in  the 
hills  on  the  opposite  side  of   the  Mo- 
la  river,  the  openings,  800  feet  or  more 
.««  uie  level  of  the  river,  leading  into  the 
H     It  ooal  bed  which  has  been  so  extensively 
wuHLod  at  this  point.    The  long  lines  of  levels 
lead  for  miles  in  different  directions;  and  so 
ooQTeniently  was  the  coal  obtained,  that  for 
a  long  time  it  was  delivered  at  the  mouth  of 
tlia  mines  at  a  cost  not  exceeding  1^  cents  per 
bushel,  or  about  45  cents  per  ton.    Outside  of 
the  mines,  in  collieries  ]}laced  like  these,  inclined 
planes  are  required,  or  shutes,  if  the  coid  is  sound 
moogh  to  b^  this  mode  of  moving  it,  for  de- 


livering it  upon  the  level  beloww— <3oal  k  rare- 

S  worked  in  open  quarries.  If  the  beds  lie  near 
e  surface,  unprotected  by  a  rock  roof^  they  are 
most  likely  to  be  worthless,  from  the  effect  of 
atmospherio  agencies  in  disintegrating  the  ooaL 
and  converting  it  into  a  rotten  substance  called 
ooal  smut.  In  the  anthracite  region,  however, 
the  beds  occur  of  such  enormous  size,  that  it  is 
sometimes  profitable  to  remove  large  bodies  of 
the  covering  strata,  and  work  the  mine  open  to 
the  day.  Thus  was  nnoovered  the  great  arch 
of  anthracite  curving  over  the  summit  of  the 
l£aooh  Chunk  mountain,  the  great  body  of 
coal,  from  86  to  more  than  60  feet  in  thickneaa 
well  p(^ng  for  the  removal  of  6  or  6  yards  of 
concentric  overlying  strata  with  the  superficial 
soil.  An  area  of  about  10  acres  was  thus 
stripped,  and  the  ooal  'removed  by  a  series  of 
steps,  along  which  temporary  tracks  were  laid 
for  the  wagons  to  run  upon,  which  carried  away 
the  coal  and  refuse  slates  interstratified  with  it. 
From  this  small  area  it  is  estimated  that  850,- 
000  tons  of  coal  have  keen  taken,  the  value  of 
which  in  the  mine  is  nsnally  rated  at  about  80 
cents  per  ton.  As  the  bed  of  coal  on  each  side 
of  the  arch  declined  under  deeper  cover,  the 
open  system  of  mining  was  abandoned,  ana  the 
ordinary  undergronnd  method  adopted  of  fol- 
lowing the  bed  down  its  dope.  The  Baltimore 
mines,  near  Wilkesbarre,  are  another  example 
of  this  mode  of  working.  The  bed  along  its  out- 
crop was  for  a  time  most  conveniently  worked 
as  an  open  quarry ;  but  gradually  getting  un- 
der deeper  cover,  this  svstem  was  at  last  aban- 
doned, and  huge  tunnels  25  leet  high,  which 
is  tlie  thickness  of  the  coal  stratum,  were  ex- 
tended upon  its  course,  branching  out  witliin 
tlie  hill  in  wide  avenues  and  extensive  cham- 
bers, through  which  a  locomotive  and  train  of 
oars  might  pass.  Huge  pillars  of  coal  of  circular 
shape  are  left  to  sustain  the  roo(  which,  formed 
of  the  broad  sheets  of  the  ooal  slate,  presents 
a  smooth  ceiling  of  glossy  blackness. — ^But  it 
is  not  often  thst  large  quantities  of  anthracite 
are  obtuned  thus  conveniently  near  to  the  sur- 
face. By  the  dip  of  the  strata  the  beds  are 
carried  to  unknown  depths,  at  various  angles 
of  inclination ;  and  they  appear  upon  the  other 
side  of  the  basin,  it  may  be  many  miles  distant, 
with  more  or  less  uniformity  of  arrangement. 
In  some  districts  they  are  greatly  disturbed  and 
broken  up,  and  the  ccmtinuation  of  each  bed 
is  interrupted  by  disphicements  called  faults ; 
sometimes  even  the  beds  are  thrown  into  a  ziff- 
zag  arrangement  with  sharp  flexures,  as  if  all 
had  been  folded  and  compressed  together  by 
some  irresistible  power.  In  such  instances  the 
ooal  is  likely  to  be  crushed  and  rendered  nselessi 
and  the  beds  to  present  great  and  sudden  varia- 
tions of  thickness.  In  Uie  English  coal  fields 
f^lts  are  of  very  frequent  occurrence.  Areas 
of  s^eral  square  acres  or  square  miles  appear 
to  have  been  lifted  up  or  sunk  down,  sometimes 
several  hundred  feet;  and  no  evidence  is  pre- 
seoted  upon  the  sur&ce  of  these  intermptiona 
to  Uieoontinnity  of  the  strata.  All  such  inegQ- 
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loritios  require  consideration  in  lay ing  on t  large 
collieries  in  districts  where  they  are  to  be  looked 
for.  The  position  of  the  coal  beds  should  be 
ascertained  as  nearly  as  possible  by  boringrs  in 
advance  of  regular  operations,  or  by  the  indi- 
cations afforded  by  neighboring  minc^.  This 
is  a  common  practice  in  the  English  collieries, 
and  is  called  proving  the  field.  It  detenuines 
the  most  proi)er  point  for  *^  winning^'  the  coal, 
which  is  reocliing  it  by  means  of  a  level  driven 
into  the  side  of  a  hill,  or  by  a  vertical  sliaft  sunk 
from  the  surface  tlirough  the  different  strata 
down  to  the  coal.  The  shaft  is  usually  sunk 
with  particular  reference  to  the  permanent  drain- 
age of  the  mine,  and  for  this  reason  is  located  in 
a  position  to  reach  the  coal  bed  at  a  lower  level 
than  that  of  the  great  body  of  the  coal  to  be 
extracted.  It  may  pass  through  several  dif- 
ferent coal  beds,  oil  which  may  be  worked  by 
means  of  it  The  water  circulating  among  the 
strata  above  finds  its  way  into  the  sump  or 
large  pit  sunk  at  the  bottom  of  the  shaft,  and 
it  is  pumped  from  this  to  the  surface.  The 
same  shafL  may  be  used  for  hoisting  to  the  sur- 
face the  coal  and  slates  removed  in  the  exca- 
vations, and  may  also  serve  to  aid  in  the  venti- 
lation of  the  mine,  and  again  as  a  ladder  way 
for  the  workmen.  When  intended  for  all  these 
purposes,  it  is  made  of  large  size,  15  feet  or  more 
in  length  by  7  or  8  in  width,  and  divided  by 
board  partitions  into  several  shafts  extending 
to  the  bottom.  They  are  often,  however,  made 
of  circular  or  elliptical  area,  and  from  10  to  15 
feet  in  diameter ;  these,  too,  are  divided  into  8 
parts.  The  position  of  the  coal  Iwds  of  the 
James  river  basin,  near  Richmond,  Va.,  renders 
tliis  mode  of  ** winning"  the  coal  tlie  most 
available ;  but  in  Uie  anthracite  region  the  more 
common  practice  is  to  follow  tlie  coal  down  its 
slope  from  its  outcrop,  extending  the  pumps  as 
tlie  depth  increases,  and  laying  two  tracks  on 
the  floor  of  the  slope,  upon  which  the  wagons 
pass  up  and  down ;  a  road  or  ladder  way  is 
made  between  the  tracks,  and  the  pumps  pass 
down  sometimes  on  each  side  next  the  walls, 
the  whole  widtli  of  the  opening  often  being 
over  20  feet.  In  the  Richmond  coal  field  are 
the  deepest  vertical  shafts  in  this  country.  Some 
of  them  reach  the  great  coal  bed  at  the  depth 
of  more  than  700  feet,  and  are  continued  through 
it  for  40  or  60  feet  more.  To  raise  the  water 
from  such  a  depth  several  sets  of  pumps  are  re- 
quired, all  of  wliich  are  worked  by  the  steam  en- 
gine at  the  surface,  long  pump  rods  extending 
down  the  shaft  to  the  lower  sets.  Each  pump 
takes  the  water  from  a  reservoir  below,  and 
discharge!*  it  into  one  above.  This  also  catch- 
es a  considerable  part  of  the  water  flowing  at 
its  level,  thus  saving  a  portion  of  the  power 
that  would  be  required  to  raise  it  if  allowed  to 
flow  down  to  tho  bottom.  This,  and  otlier  rea- 
sons f^uoh  as  the  groat  strain  of  the  fbll  column 
uiH)ii  a  single  pump,  and  the  interruption  an  ac* 
cidont  to  it  might  oi-oa^ion  to  the  working  of 
the  mine,  render  thi?*  arrangement  of  the  pumps 
into  8^.'parato  lifta  the  most  economical;  and 


Um  raazimmn  Terdcal  height  of  tny  lift  j 
fonnd  most  adyaDtageoni  at  from  15'>  tu  STO 
feet.  Tlie  Cornish  forcing  pninp  u  cmpIoTd!, 
except  in  linking,  when  the  lifting  pim.'p  a 
commonly  prefcired.  The  rods  of  Uie  f'r.:a 
are  made  of  stiff  and  heavy  wood,  4  to  C  icfi« 
square,  and  of  weight  moro  than  suflickL'.td 
counter l>alance  tliat  of  the  culunin  of  vstcr. 
Being  raised  by  the  engine,  and  thi-n  alLvc^ 
to  descend,  their  gravity  foroea  the  vaur  tp 
the  pii)e.  In  tlie  lifting  pump  the  weigLc  of  tin 
column  of  water  is  added  to  that  of  .the  mdi; 
and  these,  attached  to  one  end  of  a  lever  Uis, 
are  balanced  by  a  connterpolse  on  the  orfatf 
end. — The  sinking  of  a  niaia  shaft  in  the  ite^ 
basins  of  the  English  coal  fields  is  often  sa  u- 
dertaking  of  great  importanoe,  involving  httrr 
outlays,  sometimes  extending  through  itrfril 
years,  before  the  coal  bed  is  reached.  "Tb* 
depth  and  nature  of  the  alluvial  cover  Co  the  nek 
strata,"  says  a  recent  writer,  *'  the  w^i  d 
water  to  contend  with,  engine  power,  ainift- 
ments  for  future  ventilation,  bc»ide  maoy  kis 
difilculties  for  which  no  rule  can  be  applied,  m 
all  points  reouiring  the  greatest  detibeniaa 
and  forethougiit  And  when  we  eon»i(ier  tbl 
the  deepest  shaft  in  Great  Britain  wis  m^ 
and  fltted  up  with  engine  power,  ^^  st  a 
outlay  of  £100.000,  extending  over  a  period  d 

10  years,  wo  will  then  be  able  to  form  an  ida 
of  the  cost  and  time  generally  required  fir 
such  operations,  however  simple'.**  Tomlicsoi 
mentions  that  £50,000  has  often  bren  cs- 
pended  before  the  coal  seam  intended  to  be 
worked  was  reached.  The  sliafts  in  the  nonhcfi 
coal  field  are  rarely  less  than  150  feet  in  depti 
and  some  are  1,800  feet  deep.  A  conwknUi 
portion  of  the  expense  incurred  in  these  vorki 
IS  in  arresting  the  flow  of  quicksands,  vbick 
are  generally  encountered  near  the  surfkc,  ead 
also  the  influx  of  water,  streams  of  which  sre 
met  with  at  all  depths.  This  is  aocompliibri 
by  a  s}'stem  of  <*  tubbing,"  whicli  is  eneanngtfai 
shaft  in  a  lining  of  thick  plank  braced  vitUa 
by  sets  of  timl^r  arranged  at  interv^  anmBd 
the  sides.  For  round  shafts  cylinden  of  esrt 
iron  have  for  some  time  been  used  in  the  Dortk 
of  England,  made  in  piecea,  which  are  sett 
down  and  fitted  water-tight  into  the  plaeei  }>» 
pared  for  them.  Quicksands  and  treachcM 
ground  of  this  natnre  must  first  be  kept  back 
and  temporarily  secured  by  a  tight  wooilen  a^ 
ing,  within  which  the  permanent  one  is  placel 
The  tubbing  of  the  upper  part  of  the  shaft,  shove 
the  solid  rock,  and  resting  upon  it,  is  somdiBSl 
constructed  of  brick  or  stone  work  laid  ia  bf- 
draulic  cement    The  ordinarv  cost  of  aifaaft 

1 1  feet  diameter  and  000  feet  Jeep  is  estiiiMttd 
in  England  at  $10,000  to  $12,500.  OBeofl 
feet  diameter  and  2(K)  feet  deep  can  waaUy  bi 
sunk  and  walled  at  the  rate  of  |5  per  foet;  bol 
if  the  ground  be  treacherous,  or  water  ''fes^ 
ers ''  are  to  be  reduce<l,  it  may  be  neeeMiry  w 
put  up  a  pumping  engine  of  200  to  800  hoiN 
power,  at  a  cost  of  not  less  than  $27,O0QL  b 
the  United  States  the  tame  wofk  waM\mwHA 
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zpenriTe.  Fh)m  the  bottom  of  the  shaft 
I  leTel  or  gallerjr  is  extended  each  wajr  on 
ike  of  the  coal,  ibllowing  its  course  for 
ds  of  feet,  and  gr&daally  carried  on  as  the 
ontinoes  to  be  worked,  till,  as  in  some  of 
l^inia  mines,  it  may  be  traversed  for  miles. 
ana  of  this  shaft  and  gallery  all  that  por- 
the  coal  bed  above  the  level  of  the  latter  is 
be  won.  This  gallery  is  the  great  work- 
ime  of  the  mine.  In  passing  along  it,  the 
d  is  seen  on  one  side,  rising  it  may  be 
'  or  at  a  gentle  angle ;  on  the  other  it 
I  of  sight  below  the  level  of  the  floor, 
sailed  headways  are  directed  np  the 
u  mk)  manner  of  narrow  cross  streets,  ez- 
i  at  intervals  in  the  coal,  down  which 
m1  is  slid  to  the  main  level,  and  re- 
0  the  wagons,  to  be  conveyed  either 

vr  bv  a  horse  or  male  to  the  foot  of 
and  hoisted  to  the  snriace.    Other 

lire  excavated  in  the  coal  parallel  with 

i»est  one  at  different  levels  above,  and 

.  together  by  the  cross  passases  or 

M         The  mine  is   thus  divided   into 

uie  solid  blocks  of  coal  forming  the 
■a  of  the  roof.   These  are  finally  removed, 

block  at  a  time,  the  roof  being  par- 

jported  by  props,  or  by  filling  up  with 
Maps  of  waste  or  stones;  or,  as  is  most 

ly  the  case,  it  is  allowed  to  settle  down. 

it  (^  this  undermining  in  the  large  £ng- 
u     ies,  as  well  as  in  some  of  our  own,  is 

u  the  surface  in  dwelling  houses  stand- 

ous  anffles  of  inclination,  some  even 

V  uirown  down  and  lying  in  ruins.    In 

h  of  the  commissioners  appointed  by  par* 

t,  it  is  stated  that  **  it  is  often  a  serious 

to  find  a  sound  site  for  a  church  or 
building.  .  .  .  There  is  an  instance  in  the 
of  Sedgley,  of  a  church  and  parsonage 
recently  erected,  composed  of  wooden 
fork,  which  will  admit  of  their  being 
id  np  into  the  perpendicular  again,  when- 

y  may  be  thrown  out  of  it.    Cellars 

dwelling  houses  are  occasionally  filled 
uoke-damp,  arising  from  old  workings, 
^ree  that  makes  it  dangerous  to  enter 
'  Very  curious  effects  are  seen  in  some 
mines  resulting  from  the  immense  pres- 
pon  the  pillars  of  coal.  The  strata  form- 
»  floor,  when  of  a  soft  nature,  curve  np- 
nore  and  more,  until  at  last  they  entirely 
)  vacant  space  of  the  levels.    The  roof 

%  is  sometimes  forced  down,  prodndnff 

effect  The  former  movement  is  called 
f^  nhe  latter  a  sit— The  coal  is  sent  np  to 
r&ce  at  some  mines  in  the  wagons,  at 

in  baskets  holding  several  hcmdred 
t  each,  and  at  others  in  iron  cages,  gener- 
e  coarse  and  the  fine  coal  each  by  itself; 
al  is  given  to  the  engineer  above  by 
of  a  wire  extending  from  the  bottom 
top  and  there  attached  to  a  bell.  The 
finally  to  be  screened  before  it  is  fit  for 
arket.  The  large  coal  in  the  anthracite 
is  passed  between  two  heavy  iron  cylin- 


den  whioh  are  armed  with  powerfol  teeth,  by 
which  it  is  reduced  to  smaller  size.  From  these 
it  passes  throogh  a  revolving  oylindrioal  screen 
of  strong  iron  vrire,  set  in  an  inclined  position 
and  elevated  15  feet  or  more  above  the  ground. 
The  meahes  are  so  gradoated  as  to  separate  the 
different  sizea,  causing  each  to  drop,  through 
into  its  appropriate  abate  or  bin,  placed  l^ 
neath  the  screen.  In  these,  boys  are  kept  at 
work  throwing  oat  the  pieces  of  slate,  &C., 
that  fidl  through  with  the  coaL  The  wagona, . 
which  take  the  coal  away  from  the  mine, 
pass  apon  a  track  under  the  mouths  of  these 
binsL  and,  the  gates  being  raised,  are  kiacM 
bytne  ooal  slid^nff  down  into  them.  StMm 
power  is  required  for  oruahing  the  coal,  r^og 
it  to  the  screen,  and  keeping  this  in  operation. 
Engines  of  from  10  to  20  horse  power  are  em- 
ployed for  this  work  in  the  anthracite  ooUieries, 
while  others  of  from  ftO  to  90  horse  power  are 
required  to  work  the  pumps  and  hoist  the  ooal 
np  the  slopes.  Beside  the  coal  hoisted,  im- 
mense qoantities  of  broken  slates  and  refuse 
matter  are  brought  up,  which  accumulate  in 
huge  piles  about  the  collieries. — ^In  the  deep 
bitaminoos  coal  mines  a  complete  system  m 
ventilation  is  of  the  atmost  coiiseqaenoe;  foi^ 
beside  the  foul  air  generated  by  the  breath  of 
men  and  faorsesj  bv  the  homing  of  candles  and  . 
of  ganpowder,  inflammable  gases  issne  in  Jets 
called  Dlowers  Q^m  ^^vices  in  the  coal,  and 
mingling  with  the  air  in  the  mine  form  miztores 
which,  on  the  approach  (^  a  lic^ted  candle,  ex- 
plode widi.  the  most  destrnouye  violence.  In 
some  ooal  seams  these  blowers  issue  from  every 
hole  drilled  for  the  blast  They  sadden)y  oome 
forth  from  the  cavities  broken  into  the  coal 
with  the  pick,  creatipg  a  sin^ng  noise  by  the 
force  of  the  current.  Regular  currents  of  the  gas 
may  be  conveyed  away  through  the  *^  upcast** 
shiiit  to  the  surface ;  and  for  months  or  years 
such  have  been  known  to  pour  forth  handreds 
or  thousands  of  hogsheads  of  fire-damp  per  min- 
ute. The  great  danger  is  firom  the  sudden  open- 
ing  of  the  pent-up  reservoirs,  holding  under  great 
pressure  immense  bodies  of  gas  disseminated 
through  large  areas  of  coal,  or  collected  in 
workings  long  since  abandoned.  An  old  work- 
ing of  this  nature,  filled  with  waste  and  fallen 
frf^ents,  is  called  a  goaf.  In  some  of  the  col- 
lieries a  single  one  of  these  covers  near  100  acres 
of  surface,  and  of  course  accumulates  great  quan- 
tities of  gas.  When  such  bodies  are  inflamed, 
the  whole  atmosphere  of  that  portion  of  the 
mine  explodes,  and  the  coal  dust  floating 
through  tiie  passages  is  ignited.  The  mine  ii 
like  the  interior  of  a  fiery  Aimace ;  the  flames 
rush  throngh  the  passages,  causing  repeated  ex- 
plosions ;  they  mah  up  the  shafts  as  if  issuing 
from  the  crater  of  a  volcano.  The  subterranean 
walls  are  shaken  as  if  by  an  earthouake; 
movable  things,  as  men.  horses,  and  ooiJ  wag- 
ons, are  hurlea  through  the  levels  and  shot 
upward  through  the  shafts.  Clouds  of  dust  and 
smoke  are  poured  forth,  filling  the  air  above 
and  obecnring  the  light  of  the  sun.  The  miners 
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in  the  more  distant  workinj^  their  lights  blown 
out  bv  the  force  of  the  explosion,  hasten  through 
the  dark  passages,  encumhored  with  unaccuii- 
toined  lieaps  of  rubbisli,  toward  the  nearest 
sliaft.  Some  wander  into  uncertain  alleys,  dread- 
ing tlic  pestilential  choke-damp,  which  spreads 
through  the  mine  after  these  ez)ilosions.  It  over- 
takes them,  and  the  wretched  beings,  feeling  its 
I>ower,  cease  to  struggle  with  tlieir  inevitable 
doom,  and,  deliberately  assuming  the  iM>stur6 
of  reiM)!A.*,  fall  asleep  in  death.  The  attention  of 
the  ablest  scientific  and  practical  men  has  long 
been  directed  to  discovering  means  of  prevent- 
ing these  awful  explosions.  Sir  Humphry 
Davy^s  safety  lamp,  as  contrived  by  hitn  and 
modified  by  others,  is  still  in  use,  and  has  no 
doubt  been  of  most  valuable  service.  Hut  the 
miners  themselves  are  so  stupidly  reckless,  that 
no  protection  of  this  nature  can  be  depended 
upon.  Many  of  them  cannot  refrain,  though 
forbidden  by  the  most  stringent  regulations, 
from  smoking  their  pii)es  in  the  midst  of  these 
dangers,  and  they  have  been  known  even  to  con- 
trive to  light  them  from  the  safety  lamp  itself. 
Prof.  Faraday,  while  investigating  this  subject 
in  the  mine,  and  waiting  for  a  blast  to  be  put 
ofi^  found,  when  the  powder  was  wanted,  that 
he  was  sitting  upon  the  cask  of  it  among  the 
workmen  with  alighted  candle  in  his  hand.  This 
distinguished  man  stated  that  the  more  he  pur- 
sued his  inquiries  into  the  means  of  preventing 
these  accidents,  the  more  he  was  disheartened 
at  the  apparent  liopelessness  of  finding  out  any 
good  general  remedy.  The  safety  lamp  in  care- 
ful hands  is  a  sure  guard  against  flame  being  com- 
municated through  the  wire  gauze  to  the  fire- 
damp without ;  and  moreover,  by  the  change  of 
color  in  the  flame,  and  this  leaving  the  wick 
and  glimmering  only  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
gauze  cylinder,  the  lamp  serves  to  warn  the 
miner  of  the  presence  of  dangerous  gases.  Tho- 
rough ventilation,  however,  is  regarded  as  the 
greatest  protection ;  but  this  too,  when  large 
currents  of  air  are  to  be  made  to  circulate 
through  the  complicjited  passages  of  an  exten- 
sive mine,  ol^en  to  a  distance  of  several  miles, 
is  dependent  upon  the  care  and  attention  of 
many  workmen.  The  power  which  sets  these 
currents  in  motion  is  the  tendency  of  heated 
air  to  ascend.  A  fire  is  made,  usually  near  the 
bottom  of  one  of  the  shafts,  which  is  called  the 
upcast  shaft,  and  the  air  for  feeding  it  is  drawn 
from  the  lower  part  of  the  mine.  This  is  rc- 
I>laccd  by  fresh  air  introduced  throngh  another 
shaft,  called  the  downcast,  and  made  to  trav- 
erse in  its  circuit  all  the  imssages  of  the  mine. 
Various  mechanical  contrivances  have  also  been 
devised  to  produce  the  same  effect  In  a  mine 
with  but  one  shaft,  this  is  divided  by  an  air-tiglit 
partition  into  an  upcast  and  a  downcast,  and 
partitions  across  tlio  passages  below  cause  the 
air  to  pass  to  any  and  all  desired  points  before 
it  reaches  the  passage  leading  to  the  fire.  In- 
genious expedients  are  adopted  to  regtilato 
these  currents,  and  bometimes  to  cause  only  the 
air  which  has  passed  through  the  purer  fjortions 


of  the  mine  to  fe«d  the  fire,  lest,  the  men  in- 
pure  currents  being  Inflamed,  the  exfMooi 
might  follow  back  into  the  remticeA  vorkioci 
The  nartitions  across  the  great  ganpwayi  ak>rf 
which  the  coal  is  mn  to  the  shafts  areVcnHh- 
ed  with  doors,  that  are  opened  and  Hhm  ijon 
as  each  wagon  is  ran  throagh.  Earh  of  tlot 
trap  doors  is  tended  in  many  of  tlie  Enfrfi^  col- 
lieries by  a  Kttle  boy,  called  a  Inpper.  vto 
squau  upon  his  liecU  darinir  all  the  wwrkisf 
hours,  which  are  sometimes  IS.  in  a  little  bob 
scooped  out  in  the  wall,  holding  a  string  ia  kii 
hand,  with  which  be  palls  open  the  di«r  vba 
lie  hears  the  corve  (low  ooal  car)  rominf.  Ai 
it  passes  ho  lets  the  string  g<\  and  tbednr'Tpa 
back.  Some  of  the  passages  in  whirh  t£cn 
children  do  this  work,  and  also  ran  or  ^bcm* 
the  corves  of  coal,  are  only  two  ff«t  faidt; 
some  indeed  still  less,  even  as  low  a«  H  iodMi; 
be<ls  of  coal,  when  of  very  good  qnaliiy.  brif 
worth  working  when  only  of  this  tlitckwii. 
In  sqch  places  the  yonthfal  trapper«  nt  tkm 
and  in  the  dark,  often  with  a  damp  floor  W 
neath  them  and  exposed  to  drafts.  **T1wt  tn 
allowed  no  light,  but  sometimes  a  good-nannl 
collier  will  bestow  a  small  bit  of 


them  as  a  treat.  On  one  occasion,  as  I  wai  m^ 
ing  a  little  trapper,  he  begged  me  for  a  iitdi 
grease  from  my  candle.  1  found  tbat  the  po« 
child  had  scooped  out  a  hole  in  a  great  sCflOii  mi 
having  obtained  a  wick,  had  mannfactarsi  • 
rude  sort  of  lamp ;  and  that  he  kept  h  pnagm 
well  as  be  could  by  begging  contribaiioDi^ 
melted  tallow  from  the  candles  of  any  Sfaai* 
tan  passers-by.  To  be  in  the  dark.  In  fed, 
seemed  to  be  the  great  grievance  with  iD  d 
them.  Occasionally  they  are  so  potted  Mis  Is 
near  the  shaft,  where  they  can  sometioMS  rm 
and  enliven  themselves  with  a  view  of  lie 
corves  going  np  with  the  coals,  or  perbaps  «» 
casionally  with  a  bird's-eye  peep  at  the  dif- 
light  itself;  their  main  amosement  Is  Art, 
however,  of  seeing  the  corves  paas  ^oog  Iks 
pates  at  their  posts.**  (Report  of  J.  C. 
Esq.)  Numerous  reports  made  at 
times  to  the  British  parliament,  and  to  y 
associations,  have  brought  to  public  noties  Iks 
severe  privations  incnired  by  the  coal  n' 
and  especially  by  the  children,  eirk  as  « 
boys.  Many  of  these  hardships  have  in  < 
quenco  been  greatly  mitigated,  and  the  < 
ment  of  girls  and  women  in  mines  w  fn 
— ^The  wages  received  by  the  '^  getter  "«ririiV 
in  the  English  collieries  are  from  |<l.  to  WL  p* 
cwt.  of  ooal,  ont  of  which  he  pays  his  **manv«a* 
or  boys  who  do  the  hurrying.  He  can  thv  cbtf 
about  8«.  per  day,  which  is  about  half  whilflfr 
ners  expect  to  make  in  the  Unitsd  StateiL  tit 
labor  employed  in  handling  the  coal  nd  ta  li^ 
face  work  is  also  of  more  expensiv«  kind  in  Ail 
country.  Underground  wortc  is  not  neessHrilr 
more  severe  or  disagreeable  than  mocb  ihtf  h 
done  upon  the  surface.  Miners  generally  4kBt 
**  coming  np  to  grass  "  for  a  JobL  Deknr,  thiy 
work  more  independently,  after  tlmr  ovBV^fi 
frequently  <*oii  tribute  **  (sharas);  nd  iaa*7» 
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TentOftted  mine,  thay  are  protected  from 
A     imes  of  weather,  and  if  temperate  are  as 
A     by  as  anjr  class.    There  is,  moreover,  an 
I        nt  in  the  uncertainty  of  the  resolts, 
uas  a  oharm  for  the  miner,  though  he 
ve  no  share  in  them.    Even  the  dangers 
Hftvo  uieir  attractions.    Their  honrs  of  work, 
tx        by  their  own  choice,  are  in  many  mines 
uian  those  of  ordinary  day  laborers ;  it  is 
M  least  in  the  United  States.    When  work- 
in  wet  places,  it  has  been  the  custom  to 
;  8  hours  a  day's  work ;  10  is  the  ocdinary 
luiywance.    In  England  and  Scotland  it  was 
brmerly  the  practice  in  some  mines  to  keep  the 
landa  underground  as  many  as  14  to  16  hours 
mt  of  the  24;  but  we  presume  this  is  nowhere 
he  ease  at  present    Those  familiar  with  min- 
lur  in  this  country  can,  however,  call  to  mind 
DV  instances  of  men  engaged  upon  a  good 
ict  equalling  even  the  longer  time  named 
«  u«       own  choice.    But  in  colleries  where 
ha  hkfusi  of  coal  are  thin,  ranging  from  4  feet  in 
u         to  only  2  feet  or  less — where  w'eary 
ys  by  ladders  and   cramped   passages 
ue  made  to  and  from  work — where  tiie 
I       4ngs  are  badly  Ventilated,  and  the  air,  as 
often  be  seen,  is  thick  with  foul  vapors,  so 
ft  a  candle  sheds  little  or  no  light  at  the  dis- 
B  of  6  yards,  and  mast  occasionally  be 
m  in  the  air  to  be  made  to  continue  to 

-inhere  the  water  pours  from  the  roof 
uu»  xain,  and  the  floor  is  covered  with  it — the 
''a  lot  is  then  a  hard  one,  though  after  all 
not  so  severe  to  full-grown  men,  not 
much  exposed  to  dangers,  cruel  treatment^ 
sofferings,  as  the  life  of  a  sailor. — ^In  the 
fr     di  treatise  by  A.  T.  Ponson,  civil  and  min- 
oogineer,  may  be  found  eicplanations  of  the 
03  adopted  in  Belgium,  France,  (Jermany, 
ju       ud,  for  the  mining  of  coal. 
OOL»^«.£A.TION,  Line  of,  a  straight  line  pass- 
iirough  the  centre  of  the  object  glass  of  atel- 
jpe,  at  right  angles  to  the  surface  of  the  gloss. 
OOLLIN,  a  northern  co.  of  Texas,  ar^  916 
ID.,  consisting  mainly  of  forests  and  prairies ; 
wpu  in  1856,  3,496,  of  whom  642  were  slaves, 
mductions  in  1850,  88,195  bushels  of  com, 
1,484  of  oats,  and  59,475  lbs.  of  butter.    Nom- 
MMT  of  pupils  in  the  public  schools,  278.    Value 
y^  real  estate  in  1857,  $1,039,860.      Capital, 
Khmey,    The  county  is  intersected  by  the 
»     Mted  routes  of  the  Memphis,  El  Paso,  and 
.  and  of  the  Houston  and  Texas  Central 
q     \, 
\aJjmANj  Kollin,  KoLcr,  or  Nsir  Kolik,  a 
bown  of  Bohemia,  on  the  Elbe,  not  far  from 
Pr        ,  pop.  about  6,000,  memorable  for  the 
b  of  Frederic  the  Great  by  the  Austrians 
«!•  Gen.  Daun,  June  18,  1757.    The  town 
p       built,  defended  by  a  waU,   and  stands 
nt  uto  summit  of  a  lofty  rock.    It  contains  a 
handsome  Gothic  church,  and  an  old  castle  sur- 
xmnded  by  fine  wardens  and  still  inhabited.    In 
dbe  neighborhood  are  found  cornelians,  garnets, 
topazes,  and  other  precious  stones. 
OOLLIN,  Heinbioh.  Joseph  ton,  a  German 


dramado  poet,  bom  in  Vienna,  Dec.  26, 1772, 
died  there,  July  28,  1811.  His  works  (6  vols. 
Vienna,  1812-'14)  comprise  plays  and  poetry, 
which  are  highly  valued  in  Germany.— ]£at- 
THAus  VON,  brother  of  the  preceding,  preceptor 
of  the  duke  of  Reichstadt,  bom  Marcli  8,  1779. 
died  Nov.  23,  1826,  wrote  several  tragedies  of 
great  merit,  which  are  contained  in  his  Drama- 
tisehs  Dichtungen  (Pesth,  1815-'17,  4  vols.). 
His  KachgeUmme  GedUhU  were  edited  by  J. 
Ton  Hammer  (2  vols.  Vienna,  1829),  with  a  bio- 
graphical notice. 

OOLLINGWOOD,  Outhbkbt,  lord,  an  Eng- 
lish  admiral,  son  of  a  merchant  of  Kewcastle-on- 
Tyiie,  bom  there.  Sept  26,  1750,  died  while 
cruising  off  Minorca^  March  7,  1810.  He  first 
went  to  sea  at  the  age  of  11,  as  midshipman  on 
board  the  Shannon,  under  Captain,  afterward 
Admiral  Brathwaite.  After  some  years  afloat 
he  made  a  cmise  under  Admiral  Roddam,  and 
thence  was  transferred  to  Graves's  fleet  acting 
against  the  Americans.  The  Preston,  on  boara 
of  which  was  younff  Collingwood,  reached  Bee- 
ton  in  1774.  On  the  day  of  Bunker  hill  he  was 
appointed  4th  lieutenant  of  the  Somerset,  and 
placed  in  charge  of  a  party  of  marines  who  kept 
open  communication  between  the  troops  and  the 
ships.  Next  year  he  was  given  command  of  the 
sloop  Hornet^  with  which  he  went  to  Jamaica, 
whm  he  renewed  aoouaintance  with  the  fnend 
of  his  boyhood,  Horatio  Nelson,  then  lieutenant 
of  the  Lo westoffe.  The  career  of  these  «ninent 
men  was  closely  united  during  the  rest  of  their 
lives.  In  1780  Nelson,  being  in  command  of 
the  Hinchinbroke,  waa  ordered  to  oondact  a 
boat  expedition  to  the  Pacific  along  the  San 
Juan  river  and  lakes  Nicaragua  and  Leon.  Nel- 
son was  prostrated  by  fever  and  sent  home. 
Collingwood  took  his  place.  His  robust  constitu- 
tion carried  him  through,  but  he  buried  180  out 
of  his  200  men.  The  expedition  was  found  im- 
practicable. In  the  succeedingvear  he  was  wreck- 
ed in  the  Pelican,  24 guns, onMorant  keys,  W.  I. 
Thereafter  he  was  transferred  to  the  Samson, 
74,  in  which  he  served  till  the  peace,  when,  in 
1788,  he  was  sent  with  the  frigate  Mediator  to 
reinforce  the  squadron  employed  in  preventing 
the  Americans  from  trading  with  the  West  In- 
dia islands.  On  his  release  from  that  duty  in 
1786,  he  revisited  lus  home  at  Newcastie,  after 
an  absence  of  25  years.  On  the  breaking  out  of 
the  war  with  the  Prench,  he  served  on  board  the 
Barflenr,  which  bore  a  conspicuous  part  in  Lord 
Howe's  victory,  June  1, 1794.    In  1797  he  waa 

E laced  in  command  of  the  Excellent^  74,  which 
e  fought  with  effect  in  Jarvis's  victoryoffCapo 
St  Vincent  Feb.  14  of  that  year.  When  Nel- 
son heard  that  the  Excellent  was  coming  to  re- 
enforce  him,  he  exclaimed :  *^  That  counto  two  I'' 
In  1799  he  was  made  rear-admiral  of  the  white ; 
in  1801,  admiral  of  the  red ;  and  in  1804,  of  the 
blue.  He  was  detailed  in  1803  to  watch  the 
iVenoh  fleet  off  Brest,  which  he  did  for  nearly 
2  years.  His  crowning  achievement  was  at 
Trafidgar,  Oct  21, 1805.  where  he  was  2d  in 
command,  and  when  Nelson  fell,  took  the  com- 
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mand  and  finished  tlio  day.  For  this  service  he 
received  the  tlianks  of  parliament,  with  a  i>eer- 
age,  and  a  pension  for  liis  family  of  £2,000  per 
annum.  Iiis  subsequent  career  was  a  succession 
of  semi-political  missions  to  the  Mediterranean, 
which  taxed  his  endurance  and  skill  to  the  ut- 
most, lie  repeatedly  requested  leave  to  retire, 
but  the  government  informed  him  they  could 
not  spare  his  services.  Worn  out  at  longth,  he 
died  nt  sea,  as  above  stated.  His  remains  were 
brought  homo  and  deposited  in  St.  PauVs  cathe- 
dral, near  Nelson's.  Selections  from  his  des- 
patches and  correspondence  were  published  at 
London,  1828,  by  G.  L.  X.  Colling  wood. 

COLLIN  I,  Cosmo  Alessandro,  an  Italian 
scholar,  born  in  Florence,  Oct.  14,  1727,  died  in 
Mannheim,  Germany,  Oct.  14,  1806.  On  visit- 
ing Berlin  in  the  middle  of  last  century,  ho  met 
Voltaire,  and  became  his  private  secretary. 
Afterward  ho  officiated  as  secretary  and  histo- 
riographer t)f  the  elector  palatine  of  I^avaria, 
Karl  Theodor ;  wrote  a  history  of  the  Rhenish 
palatinate,  and  several  other  mostly  scientiiio 
works,  one  of  which,  entitled  Man  $ejouraupri9 
de  Voltaire^  &c.,  appeared  after  his  death ;  at 
the  time  of  which  ho  was  director  of  the  cabinet 
of  natural  history  of  Mannheim. 

COLIJNS,  Anthony,  an  English  philoso])hi- 
cal  and  sceptical  writer,  born  at  Iloston,  Mid- 
dlesex, June  21,  167C,  died  in  London,  Dec.  1&, 
1729.  He  was  educated  at  Eton  and  at  King's 
college,  Cambridge,  and  was  afterward  entered  & 
student  in  the  Temple  at  Ix)ndon,  but  applied 
himself  chiefly  to  literary  studies.  In  1703  ho 
began  a  correspondence  with  Mr.  Locke,  who 
cherished  an  enthusiastic  atfoction  for  him,  ad- 
miring in  him  **  as  nmch  of  the  love  of  truth  for 
trutli's  sake  as  ever  he  met  with  in  anybody." 
In  1707  ho  published  a  treatise  concerning  the 
use  of  reason  }n  propositions  depending  on  hu- 
man testimony,  and  in  the  same  year  engaged  in 
the  controversy  between  Dmlwell  and  Dr.  Sam- 
uel Clarko  concerning  the  natural  immortality 
of  the  soul.  In  1709  he  publishetl  **  Priestcraft 
in  Perfection,"  assailing  the  20th  article  of  tlie 
church  of  England,  which  affirms  the  power 
of  the  church  to  decree  rites  and  ceremonies 
and  to  detennine  controversies  of  faith.  Nu- 
merous answers  were  written  to  this  work,  the 
most  noted  of  which  was  bvDr.  Bonnet,  to  which 
Collins  replied  in  his  "Essay  on  the  Thirty- 
nine  Articles."  lie  advocated  the  necessitarian 
scheme  in  his  "  Vindication  of  the  Divine  At- 
tributes" in  1710,  which  views  he  developed 
more  fully  in  1715  in  his  "  Philosophical  Inquiry 
concerning  Liberty  and  Necessity."  Though  he 
endeavors  to  prove  that  man  is  a  necessar}'  agent 
morally  as  a  clock  is  physically,  lie  yet  does  not 
deny  the  power  in  man  of  doing  as  ho  wills  and 
pleases ;  and  in  several  of  his  views  ho  antici- 
pated Dr.  Jonathan  Edwards,  the  ablest  subse- 
quent champion  of  necessity.  In  answer  to  his 
ojiinions  Dr.  Clarke  published  in  a  tract  one  of 
the  most  important  of  his  metaphysical  argu- 
ments. In  1711  Collins  resided  in  Holland, 
where  in  the  society  of  Lo  Clerc  and  others  he 


notared  his  "Dwcoorie  on  Free  TbiakiBi,* 
which  was  published  on  bis  retam  in  iVli,  and 
excited  mnen  animadversioQ.  Its  dmwa* to  liov 
that  in  all  ages  the  most  intaUectoal  mra  isd 
most  admirable  characters  have  beea  frw  thisk- 
ers,  relying  rather  on  philosophicad  thoogbt  tLn 
established  opinion.  The  most  remaAibls  of 
the  numerous  answers  to  it  were  by  Bcntlcj  a 
England  and  Crousaz  in  France.  In  ITU  b 
became  treasurer  of  the  oonnty  of  Esmx.  nd 
soon  after  published  his  ^Grounds  and£«M«i 
of  the  Christian  Religion,"  maintainiof  lUt 
though  Christianity  is  founded  upon  Jodiia 
and  the  assertions  of  tha  New  Testament  provnd 
in  part  by  propositions  from  the  Old,  ytt  th«i 
is  nothing  in  the  latter  which  has  a  dLrect  or 
other  than  a  typical  or  aUegorical  beariaf  ^aa 
any  thing  in  tlie  fonner.  Within  S  yean  IS 
answers  appeared  to  tliis  work,  amonc  ocbca 
by  Whiston  and  Doctors  Clarke,  Sjkei,  sad 
Sherlock ;  to  which  Collins  replied  finally  in  kit 
^*  Scheme  of  Literal  Prophecy.*"  Ilis  last  work 
was  written  in  1727,  in  reply  to  8  sermons  by  Dt 
Rogers  on  the  necessity  of  a  divine  revtlatiaa. 
Collins  was  a  subtle  and  ingenions  rtfher  tba 
a  profound  writer,  and  his  works  were  higb^y 
valued  by  the  more  moderate  followers  of  Lucks 
both  in  England  and  France,  who  veiled  tkar 
materialism  beneatli  a  respect  fur  relipon.  Hii 
personal  amiability  was  remarked  even  by  )m 
opponents,  and  his  large  and  very  curiiMif  libniy 
was  open  to  all  men  of  letters.  His  death  w 
caused  bv  a  violent  attack  of  tlie  stone. 

COLLINS,  Isaac,  an  American  prialar  al 
publisher,  born  in  Delaware,  Feb.  16,  ITU, Aid 
at  Buriington,  K.  J.,  March  21, 1817.  Rkftthv 
emigrated  to  the  United  States  fnjm  BrkKoL  £if^ 
land.  Collins  served  an  apprenticeship  Is  l£i 
printing  business,  and  at  its  completion  wot  ts 
Philadelphia,  where  he  worked  18  mooihsaa 
journeyman.  At  the  expiration  of  this  time  ka 
went  into  partnership  with  Joseph  Craikihiillk 
In  1770  he  removed  to  Burlington,  N.  J^  ha^- 
ing  been  chosen  colonial  printer  to  Geoift  QL 
Here  he  married  and  became  the  fotbcr  of  14 
children.  In  1771  he  commenced  printiuraail" 
manac,  and  continued  it  for  20  years.  Be  wm 
also  at  this  time  the  pnblislier  of  seTcral  otttf 
works.  But  on  his  removal  to  TrenboOi  K.  J. 
(1778),  he  projected  what  was  in  Uie  j 

business  of  that  time  a  great  enterprbu 

the  publication  of  an  octavo  family  Bibk^ 
order  to  secure  the  utmost  accnracy  in  tbe^yf^ 
graphy,  the  whole  was  snlgected  to  11 
readings,  the  last  of  which  was  by  his  di 
Rebecca.  So  free  from  errors  waa  thk  ( 
of  the  Scriptu^e^  that  it  became  at  ones  iht 
standard  for  all  critical  appeal,  wbaa  the  b^ 
lish  translation  alone  was  concerned.  In  IM 
Mr.  Collins  removed  to  Nvw  York,  and  in  IM 
returned  to  Burlington.  Ills  children  Ml  e4f 
followed  the  religious  sentiments  of  ibcir  ptftfii 
and  united  with  the  Friends,  but  ibe  sons  xumk 
their  attention  and  energies  to  the  voeaiioaiC 
their  father,  and  all  over  the  land  to-day  lhi» 
sands  of  books  have  the  iDprinlanf  tba  noHi 
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flnuB  with  which  this  generation  of  pnblishen 
hare  been  connected. 

COLLINS,  WnuAX,  an  EnsliBh  poet,  bom  at 
OhioheBter,  Dec.  25, 1720,  died  there,  Jnne  12, 
ms.  He  was  deofined  for  the  church,  and  in 
1788  was  admitted  a  scholar  at  Winchester. 
In  1740  he  stood  first  in  the  list  of  scholars  to 
be  entered  at  New  college,  Oxford,  bat  no  va- 
emcj  occorred,  and  this  circnmstance  Dr.  John- 
son  oaOa  the  original  misfortone  of  his  life.  He 
became  a  commoner  of  Qneen^s  college,  whence 
he  was  transferred  to  Magdalen.  Whue  at  Win- 
chwter  school  he  had  written  his  **  Edognes,*' 
wliioh  be  printed  in  1742.  Thej  appeared 
wlUioiit  his  name^  and  attracted  comparatively 
little  notice.  He  took  his  bachelor's  degree 
eft  Oxford  in  1744,  and  soon  left  the  nniversi^ 
ebrnpUj,  repairing  to  London  as  a  literary  aa- 
TMitarer.  Having  no  fixed  pnrpose,  little  perse- 
Terence,  and  withal  great  impatience  for  distinc- 
fkoDj  he  was  for  several  years  engaged  in  draw- 
leg  Qp  proposals  for  works  which  were  never 
written^  and  destroying  what  little  he  wrote.  He 
wie  nrach  annoyed  also  bv  duns,  and  was  at  one 
tiBM  in  the  hands  of  bailimu  He  borrowed  some 
mon&f  from  a  bookseller  as  an  advance  on  a 
pvq|eoted  translation  of  Aristotle's  Poetics ;  but 
UKffaig  been  left  about  £2,000  by  his  nndcL 
OoloD^  Martin,  he  repaid  the  publisher  ana 
flioaght  no  more  of  the  translation.  In  1746 
OoDina  published  his  famous  odes.  He  was  at 
inl  mnch  disappointed,  however,  in  the  recep- 
tibii  of  his  productions,  and  died  probably  with 
Ittle  idea  of  the  lasting  celebrity  they  were  des- 
1  to  attain.  The  latter  part  of  his  life  was 
in  a  state  of  insanity,  with  only  occa- 
l  lucid  periods,  and  for  some  time  he  waa 
eonfined  in  a  lunatic  asylum. 

COLLINS,  William,  an  English  painter  of 
rural  life  and  coast  scenery,  born  in  London, 
Sept  18, 1787,  died  Feb.  17, 1847.  His  earliest 
ideie  in  painting  were  derived  from  watching 
tiie  process  by  which  Morland  executed  his  an- 
imef  pieces.  In  1807  he  studied  at  the  royal  acad* 
emy,  and  from  that  time  until  his  death,  with  the 
exeeption  of  2  years  spent  in  Italy,  never  omit- 
ted to  send  pictures  to  the  annual  exhibitions. 
In  1820  he  was  elected  an  academician.  In 
1886  he  went  to  Italy,  and  after  an  absence  of 
8  years  made  an  unsuccessful  appearance  at  the 
aoademy  exhibitions  as  a  historical  painter. 
Many  of  his  pictures  have  been  engraved,  as 
•*Plrawn  Fishers  at  Hastings,"  "  Happy  as  a 
Emg,"  the  **  Shrimpers— Evening,"  the  "  Fish- 
erman's Widow,"  &C — WILLLA.M  WiLDB,  cldcst 

■on  of  the  preceding,  an  English  novelist  and 
emyist,  bom  in  London  in  Jan.  1824.  After 
being  educated  at  a  private  school,  and  spend- 
ioff  2  years  with  his  parents  in  Italy,  he  was  ar- 
tided  for  4  years  to  a  firm  in  the  tea  trade.  Ex« 
ohanging  commerce  for  law,  he  was  a  student  in 
liQoohi^s  Inn  at  tlie  time  of  his  father's  death ; 
anid  his  first  literary  performance  was  an  ad- 
mirable biography  of  his  father,  with  selec- 
tioos  from  his  journals  and  correspondence^ 
pebliahed  in  1848.  He  devoted  himiself  from 
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this  time  entirely  to  literature,  and  pnbliahed 
nicoesBively  between  1850  and  1854.  ^^  Antoni- 
na,  or  the  Fall  of  Rome,"  '^Rambles  beyond 
Railways,  or  Notes  in  Cornwall,"  "  BariL" 
"  Mr.  Wray's  Cash  Box,"  and  «  Hide  and  Seek." 
He  soon  after  became  a  contributor  to  ^  House- 
hold Words,"  and  his  "After  Dark"(1856X 
and  the  "Dead  Secret"  (1857),  are  reprints 
of  tales  which  appeared  originally  in  that  peri- 
odical He  has  also  written  voluminously,  bat 
anonjrmously,  for  other  magazines  and  1oariiak» 
He  is  the  author  of  2  dramas,  tiie  "  lighthoase" 
and  the  "Frozen  Deep,"  both  of  which  were 
first  brought  out  at  the  private  theatricals  <^ 
Tavistock  honse,  Mr.  Dickens  being  one  of  the 
performers.  The  latter  was  idso  played  with 
the  same  cast  at  the  gallery  of  illustration  for 
the  benefit  of  the  "  Jerrold  Fund,"  and  the 
former  was  produced  with  snocess  in  1857  at 
the  Olympic  theatre.  His  most  esteemed  novel 
is  "  Antonina,"  which  has  been  translated  into 
German.  A  complete  American  edition  of  his 
works,  from  a  Boston  publisher,  ia  announced 
(1858). — Chabubs  Allbton,  brother  of  the  pre- 
oedmg,  bom  about  1822^a8  acquired  some  re- 
pute as apainter  of  the rre-Raphaelite  school. 

GOLLINSON,  PxTSB,  an  English  botanist, 
bom  at  Hugall  Hall,  in  Westmoreland,  in  1698. 
died  in  1768.  A  member  of  the  society  of 
Friends,  and  pressed  by  his  business  as  a  mer- 
chant in  London,  he  yet  found  time  for  studies 
in  natural  history,  which  gained  him  the  ao- 
quaintanoe  and  correspondence  of  the  most 
eminent  naturalists  of  the  tima,  He  was  tiie 
means  of  first  drawing  FranJdin's  attention  to 
electricity,  and  one  of  the  oljects  of  linnieus  in 
visiting  England  in  1786  was  to  make  his  per- 
sonal acquaintance.  He  gave  especiid  atten- 
tion to  botany,  and  to  the  naturalization  of 
plants  and  trees  in  regions  remote  from  their 
original  habitats.  He  sent  over  to  Marylimd, 
Pennsylvania,  and  other  Atlantic  states,  many 
foreign  ornamental  shmbs,  which  found  in 
America  a  congenial  soil  and  climate ;  and  he 
introduced  into  England  many  American  forest 
trees.  He  was  one  of  the  first  to  suggest  tiie 
culture  of  the  gn^  in  Yircinia.  A  genus  of 
labiate  plants  is  named  Couintania  firom  him. 
He  was  also  fSsimiliar  with  the  antiquitiea  of 
England,  and  read  many  interesting  papers  be- 
fore the  society  of  antiquaries. 

COLLODION.  OoLLODixTM.  Whengun-cottosi 
is  dissolved  in  ether  mixed  with  a  little  aloohol, 
it  forms  a  dear,  coloriess  liquid,  of  the  oonds- 
tency  of  nrup.  The  proportiona  recommended 
are,  prepared  cotton  8  parts  by  weight,  rectified 
ether  125  parts,  and  rectified  alcohol  8  parts. 
The  presence  of  water  in  the  alcohol  and  ether 
is  to  be  carefhlly  avoided.  The  cotton  is  to  be 
agitated  in  a  bottle  with  the  ether  a  few  minutes, 
when  the  alcohol  may  be  added,  and  the  shak- 
ing continued.  The  simpy  product  is  to  be 
strained  through  a  cloth,  and  the  liquid  kept  in 
a  tight  bottle.  It  is  ver^  volatile,  and  on  evap- 
orating leaves  a  film  which  adheres  with  extra- 
ordinary teoadty  to  the  surface  of  bodies.   This 
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[jToperiy  makes  it  a  eonrenient  application  to 
oats  and  wonnds  in  the  ]>laoo  of  sticking  plaster, 
either  bjr  bmshing  it  alone  over  the  edges  of  the 
incision,  or  bj  spreadinff  it  upon  strips  of  linen. 
It  was  nrst  applied  to  this  use  hj  Dr.  J.  Porker 
Majnard,  of  i^ton.  The  collodion  is  best  pre- 
pared from  gun-cotton  made  bj  the  process  of 
IVofessor  Ellet.  Gun-cotton  mode  hj  steeping 
the  fibre  in  nitric  acid  does  not  always  di^^ttolve 
in  ether  and  alcohol.  Prof.  EUet's,  being  always 
soluble,  is  preferred  for  this  purpose,  prepared  as 
follows:  Si  fluid  oz.  of  sulphuric  acid  are  added 
to  10  oz.  of  rnlrate  of  potassa,  mixed,  and  tritu- 
rated in  a  mortar ;  i  oz.  of  fine  clean  cotton  is 
then  thoroughly  stirred  into  the  miztnre  for 
about  4  minutes ;  the  free  acid  is  next  removed 
by  washing  in  water  till  all  traces  of  it  disappear. 
The  gun*cotton  being  opened  by  picking,  and 
dried  at  a  gentle  heat,  is  dissolved  in  2^  i>ints  of 
ether  already  mixed  with  a  fluid  ounce  of  alco- 
hol. The  solution  is  to  be  strained,  and  kept 
in  closely  stopped  bottles  previously  well  dried. 
A  similar  method  is  given  by  Lauras,  and  the 
cotton,  which  he  calls  xyloidin^  produces  by  his 
process  a  quality  of  collodion  possessing  elas- 
ticity and  suppleness,  which  adapt  it  for  appli- 
cation to  the  skin,  especially  on  the  articulations 
where  freedom  of  motion  is  an  important  object. 
To  a  mixture  of  800  grammes  of  sulphuric  acid 
of  sp.  gr.  1.847,  and  200  grammes  of  dry  nitrate 
of  pK>tassa,  he  adds  10  grammes  of  larded  cotton. 
After  being  in  contact  12  minutes  the  cotton  is 
taken  out  and  washed  with  cold  water,  rinsing 
it  2  or  8  times.  It  is  then  immersed  in  a  solu- 
tion of  80  grms.  of  carb.  potas&a  to  100  of  water, 
again  well  washed  with  water  and  dried  at  77° 
to  86**  F.  Of  this  xyloidin  8  grms.  are  placed 
in  a  flask  with  125  of  ordinary  ether,  and  8  grms. 
of  alcohol  are  added  of  sp.  gr.  .825.  The  mix- 
ture is  to  be  well  agitated  and  then  combined 
with  a  preparation  of  Venice  turpentine  2  grms., 
castor  oil  2  grms.,  and  white  wax  2  grms.,  to 
which,  after  being  heated,  6  grms.  of  ether  has 
been  added.  Collodion  was  first  applied  to  pho- 
tographic purposes  in  1851,  by  Mr.  Archer  of 
England.  It  is  used  as  a  menstruum  for  ffiixing 
to  a  glass  plate  a  film  of  some  iodide,  as  of  potas- 
sium, ammonia,  or  cadmium,  a  solution  of  which 
is  mixed  with  it 

GOLLOMBET,  Fbancois  Z£non,  a  French 
author,  bom  at  Sieges,  March  28,  il808,  ^ed  in 
Lyons,  Oct.  16,  1858.  lie  studied  theology,  but 
never  received  orders.  His  earlier  works,  among 
which  were  a  ^*  Life  of  Sunt  Theresa,"  and  a 
1^  Civil  and  Religious  Ilistory  of  Latin  Literature 
in  the  4th  and  5th  Centuries."  were  prepared  in 
concert  with  Gr6goire.  Ilis  nrst  work  published 
separately  was  a  "  History  of  Saint  Jerome"  (2 
vols.  1844),  which  was  received  with  great  favor. 
Among  his  later  publications  are :  *'  Historical 
Researches  on  the  Church  and  Convent  of  the 
Dominicans  at  Lyons  from  1218  to  1789  ;"  a 
"Critical  History  of  the  Suppression  of  the 
Jesuits ;"  **  Studies  on  Chikteaubriand ;"  and  a 
review  of  tlio  religious  opinions  and  political 
changes  of  Villemain.    He  also  f\imished  arti- 


dea  for  FeDer'a  Dittimmairt  hiMUrifwi,  nd  ft« 
the  BiographU  anitenelU,  His  i«t«or.al  riisr- 
acter  was  most  ertlmable,  and  be  was  oa  indr- 
fatigable  and  learned  defeoder  of  CatlwIkM. 
COLLOREDO,  a  noble  Aostrian  faaulj.  or^ 
inating  in  the  10th  centarr,  and  Uking  tbeir  dsbi 
from  the  castle  of  Colloredo  ID  Frioli.  Onrbnacl 
(Colloredo-Mannsfeld)  rank  aaprineeaof  thr<» 
pire.  The  following  are  the  promineBi  tammd 
the  house :  Johanv  Baftibt,  Coont  HaUm, 
who  was  invited  in  1648,  bj  the  njiaUie  tf 
Venice^  to  take  command  of  her  foreaa  m  daHik 
the  capital  of  which  island  be  defended  with  ptA 
valor  agunst  tlie  Turks.  He  died  on  the  kn* 
tie-field,  Oct.  1049.— Fxasz  GrxnACCAJu  bn 
May  28, 1781,  died  Oct.  27,  1807,  offidtfc^  m 
vice-chancellor  of  the  German  csmin,  till  IK 
close  in  1806.— Josxra  (of  Helse  and  WaUitt)^ 
brother  of  the  precedmg,  bom  at  Batkba^ 
Sept  11,  1785,  died  Kov.  26, 1816,  mm  U 
marshal,  and  reorganized  the  artiDefr,  pmiv 
its  eflSciency  by  the  taking  of  BelgradiL  laM 
later  years  he  was  minister  of  ftnte  nnd  cf  «■: 
The  emperor  Franda  dedicated  n  momBMlli 
his  memory  in  the  arsenal  at  Venice.— Fb4 
bom  in  1787,  died  March  10,  1806,  stood  k^ 
in  the  councils  of  Francis  II.,  bot  rtdndM 
public  afl&iirs  after  the  battle  of  Aifailrt 
Wenxel  Josetb,  bom  in  Yiennn  in  17t(  §d 
Sept.  4, 1822,  commanded  the  Analrian  mm 
of  Italy  in  1813.— HiERoamfra  (ManihA 
bora  at  Wetzlar,  March  80, 1775,  died  ii  IflOL 
field  marshal,  commanded  the  first  diiiMitf 
the  Austrian  army,  and  contribated  maA  l^ 
ward  the  victory  at  Culm. — RrxtOLr  Jes^ 
born  in  1772,  died  Dec.  28, 1848,  hc^  if  tte 
family  of  Colloredo,  councillor  of  Hat^  U 


without  issue,  and  was  succeeded  by  lui  iHtoi, 
Franz  ds  Paula  Gitxdaooab,  bon  inTifli^ 
Nov.  8,  1802,  died  May  28,  1852,  whelMka 
part  in  the  Hnnflarian  campaign,  ni  llMbtfli 
of  Eapolna  and  before  Comora. — ^Tbe  mhI 
head  of  the  hooae  of  Colloredo-MaBMMt  ii  fti 
cousin  of  the  preceding.  Prince  Joanm  lum 
IIxEBoxncra,  Dom  Feb.  26,  181S.  who  niim 
in  Vienna,  and  holds  the  offices  or  cbfl  ~ 
and  m%jor  in  the  Austrian  amy.  Tbe  ] 
tive  heir  to  the  title  is  his  eldest  i 
Mus  FEBDnrAiTD  RuDoir,  count  of 
bora  July  20, 1849. 

COLLOT  D^HERBOIS,  Jbah  Mabi. &■» 
her  of  the  French  conTentioD,  bonk  Nh 
in  1760.  died  in  Cayenne.  Jan.  8, 1791.  iiv 
having  been  an  actor,  be  Decnmo  n  eoHfiflM 
member  of  the  revolutionary  pnrty.  Jveflk 
1798,  he  was  made  presiding  ofBocr  of  tkt«» 
vention,  and  4  months  later  cntoed  iki  mm^ 
mittee  of  public  safety,  where  be  •dtociliJ  ^ 
most  vident  measarea.  In  conoot  wilk  IMU 
he  was  sent  to  Lyona^  which  dtr  WA  i 
agunst  the  convention,  and  urn 
there,  marked  hj  the  moat  r 
increased  his  influence  with  tbe 
Paris.  From  adevoted  follower  of  ] 
he  afterward  became  hk  ati 
bat  finaDy  his  growing  iDflamoo  witk'l 
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ilaoe  grave  umbrage  to  the  roling  faction,  and 
16  wski  transported  to  Cayenne,  where  he  died, 
hriog  to  his  intemperate  habits  he  was  iroui- 
aUy  called  U  wbre  CoUot,  He  was  the  author 
•f  maoy  plays,  but  his  ablest  production  was 
7almatyich  du  pere  Gerard^  which,  appearing 
a  1792,  and  defending  the  new  revolutionary 
irder  of  things,  met  with  great  success,  was 
nmslated  into  several  languages,  and  won  a 
fize  offered  by  the  Jacobins. 

OOLMAN,  Benjamin,  an  American  olergy- 
naiL,bom  in  Boston,  Oct  19,  1673,  died  there, 
.  29,  1747.    In  June,  1692,  he  was  grad- 
i«d  at  Harvard  college,  and  not  long  after- 
rtfd  began  to  preach.    He  embarked  for  £ng- 
iod  in  1695,  but  the  vessel  in  which  he  sailed 
raa  captared  by  a  French  privateer,  and  he  was 
arried  to  fVance  as  a  prisoner.    Being  exchange 
d  soon  after,  he  passed  over  to  England,  where 
remained  until  1699,  preaching  in  different 
66.    In  that  year,  having  accepted  an  invi- 
*n  to  become  pastor  of  a  society  just  formed 
B  le  street,  Boston,  he  returned  to  Amer- 

;ered  upon  his  new  duties.    Of  this  so- 
Y  uo  remained  pastor  until  his  death.   In  1724 
WIS  chosen  president  of  Harvard  college, 
sh  office  he  however  declined,  and  in  1781 
m      eived  the  degree  of  D.D.  from  the  univer- 
ui^  Glasgow.    He  published  many  sermons, 
poems,  and  a  tract  in  favor  of  inocula- 
kar  the  small  pox. 
vrOLMAN,  Georgs,   the  elder,  an  English 
omie  dramatist,  bom  about  1783,  at  Florence, 
fli  fkther  being  British  resident  at  the  court  of 
^McaDy,  died  at  Paddington,  Aug.  14,  1794. 
ifUsr  receiving  his  early  education  at  West- 
idnster  school,  he  became  a  student  at  Christ 
hnrcb  college,  Oxford,  where  he  gained  repute 
BT  bis  lively  wit,  and  united  with  Mr.  Bonnel 
rbomton  in  publishing  a  weekly  periodical 
•lied  the  "  Connoisseur,"  which  they  support- 
d  ftom  Jan.  1754,  to  Sept.  1756,  and  several 
f  the  papers  in  which  delineated  the  manners 
i  the  time  with  admirable  humor.    He  re- 
ed his  master's  degree  at  Oxford,  studied 
f  at  Lincoln's  Inn,  London,  and  was  admit- 
vU  to  the  bar;  but  devoted  himself  only  to 
iterarj,  especially  dramatic,  pursuits.    He  had 
irodnced  2  successful  pieces,  "Polly  Honey- 
omb"  and  the  "Jealous  Wife,''  the  latter 
Mmded  on  Fielding's  "  Tom  Jones,"  when  at 
be  death  of  his  uncle,  Lord  Bath,  he  came  into 
lOOKioninn  of  a  handsome  fortune.    In  1766  he 
io      a  with  Garrick  in  writing  the  "  Clandes- 
rriage,"  the    principid    character  of 
V      u  id  an  aged  beau  affecting  youth  and 
x,ty ;  and  in  1767  he  united  with  8  others  in 
cfcising  Covent  Garden  theatre,  of  which  he 
acting  manager  for  7  years.    In  1777  he 
based  of  Mr.  Samuel  Foote  the  Haymar- 
Mt,  theatre,  which  he  managed  energetically, 
aoi     ing  it  with  original  or  translated  pieces, 
*      sging  the  best  actors.    He  was  the 
bor  i/f  more  than  80  dramatic  pieces,  a  few 
v  vfbich  still  keep  possession  of  the  stage.    He 
Ibo  bad  reputation  for  classical  scholarship,  and 


made  a  translation  of  the  comedies  of  Terence, 
and  also  of  Horace^s  "  Art  of  Poetry,"  to  whidi 
he  prefixed  an  ingenious  hypothesis  that  the  de- 
sign of  Horace  was  to  dissuade  one  of  the  sons 
of  Piso  from  publishing  a  poem  which  he  was 
meditating.  A  paralytic  stroke  in  1790  result- 
ed in  his  mental  derangement,  and  he  was  re- 
moved to  a  lui\|itio  asylum  at  Paddington. — 
Geobge,  the  younger,  son  of  the  preceding^ 
dramatic  author  and  wit,  bom  Oct.  21,  1762, 
died  Oct  26,  1886.  In  1785,  in  consequence 
of  the  illness  of  his  father,  he  assuioed  the  man- 
agement of  the  Haymarket  theatre,  which  post 
he  held  for  a  long  time.  In  the  latter  part  of' 
his  life  he  officiated  as  examiner  of  plays.  l£r. 
Oolman  was  highly  distinguished  as  a  wit,  and 
divided,  with  Sheridan  the  admiration  of  the 
London  circles.  Byron  said  of  them :  "  Sher- 
idaii  for  dinner,  and  Colman  for  supper."  He 
wrote  **John  BulL"  the  "Iron  Chest,"  the 
"  Poor  Gentleman,'^  and  other  plays,  many  of 
which,  especially  the  last,  still  retain  Uieir 
popularity.  He  also  wrote  "Broad  Grins," 
"Poetical  Vagaries,"  &c.,  and  various  small 
poems. 

COLMAN,^  Hekbt,  an  American  clergyman 
and  writer  on  agriculture,  bom  in  Boston,  Sept. 
12,  1785,  died  in  London,  Aug.  14, 1849.  He 
was  graduated  at  Dartmouth  college  in  1805. 
and  ordained  minister  of  the  2d  Congregational 
church  at  Hingham,  Mass.,  in  1807,  remaining 
there  until  1820.  From  1825  to  1881  he  officia- 
ted as  pastor  of  a  new  Unitarian  society  in  Sa- 
lem, and  afterward  removed  to  Deerfield,  Mass., 
where  he  devoted  himself  to  agricultural  pur- 
suits. He  was  appointed  agricultural  com- 
missioner of  the  state  of  Massachusetts,  and 
after  passing  considerable  time  in  making  a 
tour  of  inspection  in  that  state,  and  in  preparing 
several  reports,  he  spent  6  years,  from  1842  to 
1848,  in  Europe.  The  results  of  his  observations 
during  this  time  were  published  after  his  re- 
turn in  his  "  Agricultural  and  Rural  Economy 
of  France,  Belgium,  Holland,  and  Switzerland," 
"European  Agriculture  and  Rural  Economy," 
and  "  European  Dfe  and  Manners,  in  Letters  to 
Friends."  In  1849  he  revisited  Europe,  in  the 
bope  of  benefiting  his  health,  but  died  soon  af- 
ter his  arrival  in  England. 

COLMAR  (ano.  Columbaria\  capital  of  the 
French  arrondissement  of  the  same  name,  and 
of  the  department  of  Haut-Rhin,  near  the  foot 
of  the  Vosges  mountains,  on  the  Lauch  and  the 
Fecht  rivers,  both  tributaries  of  the  HI,  a  feeder 
of  the  Rhine,  on  the  railway  from  Strasbourg  to 
Basel,  89i  m.  from  the  former,  and  49^  m.  from 
the  latter  city ;  pop.  of  the  arrondissement  in 
1856,  208,829,  and  of  the  town,  21,284.  The  an- 
nual value  of  the  goods  manufactured  in  the  ar- 
rondissement is  estimated  at  about  $10,000,000, 
Colmar  being  one  of  the  chief  seats  of  cotton 
manufacture  in  France,  and  possessing  also  vari- 
ous other  manufactures.  The  principal  factory 
for  cotton  prints  employs  about  1,200  persons. 
The  town  is  the  seat  of  the  provincial  govern- 
ment and  courts  of  law,  possesses  normal  sohooli 
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for  toachors,  a  college,  an  impcrini  lyretim,  a 
public  librorjr  Trith  40.000  vols.,  a  Bible  and  a 
literary  society,  a  civil  and  military  liospital,  a 
theatre,  4  synagogaes,  a  Protestant  cliurcli,  and 
several  Catliolic  churches.  The  cathedral  is  a 
Gothic  edifice  of  the  14th  century,  containing  a 
remarkable  piunting  of  Martin  Sclion,  who  was 
a  native  of  Colmor.  Gen.  Rapp  was  also  bom 
there,  and  a  monument  has  recently  been  erected 
to  his  memory.  Colmar  was  made  a  free  im- 
perial city  in  the  13th  century,  figured  conspic- 
uously in  the  civil  wars  under  Rudolf  von 
Ilapshurg  and  Adolf  von  Nassau,  was  taken  by 
the  Swedes  in  1632,  and  later  by  the  French, 
returned  for  a  time  to  imperial  ^legiance,  but 
was  retaken  by  Louis  XIV.,  and  annexed  to 
France  in  1697  by  tlio  treaty  of  Ryswick. 

COLOCOTRONIS,  Tiieodokos,  a  modem 
Greek  general,  born  in  Mcssenia,  April  8,  1770, 
died  in  Athens,  Feb.  4,  1843.  His  father  and 
grandfather  both  fell  in  the  wars  against  Tur- 
key, and  Theodoros  was  habituated  from  his 
youth  to  the  hardships  of  guerrilla  warfare.  In 
1806  he  was  compelled  to  fly  from  the  Morca, 
in  order  to  escape  the  Tdrks,  to  whom  hb  name 
had  become  a  terror,  and  entered  the  military 
service  of  the  Ionian  islands.  Immediately  on 
the  outbreak  of  the  revolution  in  1821,  ho 
landed  in  the  Morea,  and  was  soon  at  the  head 
of  a  large  band  of  Greeks.  In  the  2  following 
years  he  was  actively  engaged  in  the  operations 
against  the  Turks,  distinguished  himself  espe- 
cially at  tlie  taking  of  Tripolitza  and  Corinth, 
and  contributed  greatly  to  the  victory  over 
Mahmoud  Dramali  in  1822.  But  instead  of 
bending  all  his  energies  toward  the  achievement 
of  Grecian  independence,  he  engaged  in  quar- 
rels with  his  brother  chiefs,  and  at  last  pro- 
claimed open  war  with  the  recognized  govern- 
ment, lie  was  unsuccessful  in  his  revolt,  how- 
over,  and,  having  been  defeated  and  taken  pris- 
oner, was  confined  on  the  island  of  Hydra. 
But  the  Grecian  leaders  were  soon  compelled 
to  liberate  him,  and  to  place  him  at  the  head 
of  affiiirs  in  the  Morca,  in  order  to  satisfy  the 
people  of  that  part  of  Greece,  among  whom  ho 
was  very  popular,  and  to  oppose  the  progress 
of  Ibrahim  Pasha.  In  1827  he  assisted  to  elect 
Capo  d'Istria  president  of  Greece,  and  was  af- 
terward confirmed  by  him  in  his  command  of 
the  Moreo.  He  was  a  member  of  the  provi- 
sional government  established  after  the  assassi- 
nation of  that  statesman  in  1831.  Opjtosed  to 
the  regency  which  was  established  during  the 
minority  of  Otho,  and  deteuted  in  a  con8i)iracy 
against  that  government,  he  was  condemned  to 
death  in  April,  1834.  Uis  punishment  was, 
however,  in  consideration  of  the  valuable  ser- 
vices he  had  rendered  the  state,  commuted  to 
imprisonment  for  20  years  in  the  citadel  of 
Nauplia,  and  Otho,  on  his  accession  to  the  throne 
in  tlie  following  year,  granted  him  a  full  pardon, 
restored  him  to  his  old  rank  as  general,  and 
bestowed  on  him  the  decoration  of  tlie  order 
of  the  Saviour.  From  this  time  until  his  death 
be  lived  quietly  at  Athens,  where  he  composed 


a  history  of  Greece  from  1770  to  1^«.  w^iA 
was  published. 

COLOGNE  (Ger.  Xoln),  the  fortified  e^U 
of  the  Prassian  Bfacnish  p^oTince^  and  of  At 
district  of  the  same  name  ^area  1.533  tr^m^ 
pop.  500,000),  on  the  left  bank  of  the  1^ 
connected  with  the  town  of  Deatz  on  the  cn^ 
site  shore  by  a  bridge  of  boaU  nearir  1.400  m 
long,  and  by  railway  with  the  priiicip«l  dtiMflf 
the  continent;  pop.  of  Cologne  tnd  Drva  ii 
1855,  105,604,  mostly  Catholics.  The  citTor» 
pies  the  site  of  the  ancient  Cppidwn  Ciimm, 
the  chief  town  of  the  Ubii,  which  wm  kmd' 
ed  about  87  B.  C.  The  empress  Agrippaa  m 
bom  here,  and  suggested  to  her  htn^buid  CW 
dius  to  plant  a  colony  in  the  town  in  61  A IL 
which  was  called  ColiniaAf^jmna  orAjrifpi 
mnns.  Many  ruins  of  thu  eariy  period  m  d 
in  existence.  After  having  been  in  ynwhi 
of  the  Franks,  Cologne  was  incorporated  is  fSf 
with  Germany,  of  which  it  became  roe  of  lb 
most  flourishing  cities,  cspeciallv  daring  tbt  IIA 
century,  when  it  Joined  the  lianseatic  Itspa 
But  the  banishment  of  the  most  thrifty  Pni» 
tant  and  Jewish  traders,  the  dosing  of  ths  IP^ 
igation  of  the  Rhine  by  the  Dutch  in  the  IM 
century,  the  rising  maritime  power  of  Bolml 
and  England,  as  well  is  political  conflicts.  ci» 
bined  to  impair  its  prosperity.  Afttf  ISl 
however,  when  the  restrictions  npon  tbt  avi- 
gation  were  removed,  and  especially  If  to 
direct  communication  with  the  Iiotdi  f&m 
and  the  growing  importance  of  the  PrariB 
manufactures,  Cmogne  agun  began  to  p^tpt 
of  commercial  activity.  The  principsi  ■■»• 
factories  carried  on  within  the  town  OTtlfasn 
of  the  famous  ean  de  Cologne,  of  wfakh  ifasn 
are  not  less  than  80,  all  pretending  to  poHB 
the  secret  of  the  fabrication  of  this  aroHtfii 
water.  Tobacco  mannfiMtoriea,  esperialy  d 
snuff,  are  the  next  in  importance,  bm  sipr,f» 
per,  wax,  soap,  musical  and  optical  iMtranaik 
and  many  other  article^  also  aflbrd  tmfjk^ 
ment  to  many  successftil  estahlishacnf^  C^ 
logne  is  the  seat  of  an  archbishopric  ~ 
the  8th  century,  of  the  prorinoal 
and  of  courts  of  appeal.  The  nnircmty  m 
suppressed  in  1801  dnring  the  French  ooe^fr 
tion,  and  most  of  the  ancient  estabBihM^ 
connected  with  the  order  of  the  knightt  of  IMl 
and  kindred  orders,  and  abbeya,  amy'iiiLiM 
vents,  &c.,  were  closed.  There  are  S7  pMi 
places,  of  which  the  Hevmarkt  and  JtaaffH 
are  the  principsL  Of  the  pnblie  boOdiBps  Ai 
town  hiul,  with  its  gallery  of  iron  hastief  Ai 
lianseatic  ambassadors,  the  GtkraeniA  or  K^ 
hatt^  where  the  carnival  festivitieaMid  thtil 
union  exhibitions  take  place,  the  hooM  if  Ai 
templars,  now  nsed  as  the  ezchanga,  te  W 
synagogue,  built  by  Zwimer  in  the  wkntiiwli 
at  the  expense  of  Mr.  Adolph  0|ipcnhda»  ■• 
banker,  and  various  other  sUuctuiea,  aiwyjlf 
attention  of  the  visitor.  But  themoet  nmMi^ 
monuments  of  Cologne  are  the  ehorAw  j^ 
Peter's,  with  the  famous  altarpieee  icpnsMK^ 
thecnicifizioQ<tf  St  Peter,  bjB«bw^«h»|M- 
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it  to  this  oliiiroh,  in  whioh  he  was  bap* 
St.  Pantaleon^s,  with  the  tomb  of  Theo- 
.  the  empresBof  Otho  IL :  St  Ursola^B,  with 
B  of  the  11,000  virgins  in  its  **  golden 
or  ;^  St.  Gkreon^B,  with  the  remains  of  this 
\Dd  of  the  warriors  of  the  Theban  legion ; 
b«rt^8,  with  an  altar  modelled  after  that 
r«ter^s  at  Rome ;  and  above  all,  the  cathe- 

latiDg  ia  814  under  Charlemagne,  and 

UMM,  1162  became  hallowed  to  pilmms  bj 

lea  of  the  three  holj  kings,  which  Frederic 

brought  from  Milan.     The  foun- 

ui  a  new  cathedral  was  laid  in  1248 

the  site  of  the  old  one  (which  had  been 

fad  by  fire),  under  the  auspices  of  Arch- 

Oonrad  of  Hochstedten ;  and,  with  occa- 

uptions,  the  structure  slowly  ad- 

nug  the  18tb,  14th,  15th,  16th,  and 
vuMiries,  when  the  80  years'  war,  and 
•oently  the  French  occupation,  again  de- 
the  completion  of  the  edifice,  which  to 
ly  remains  unfinished.  A  fresh  impetus 
ren  to  the  work  on  the  accession  of  Fred- 
iDlam  IV.  of  Prussia.  A  Domhauterein^ 
wiation  for  the  construction  of  the  ca- 
L  as  well  as  a  journal  in  furtherance  of 

object,  -the  Domblatt^  was  organized. 
.  4,  1842,  the  foundation  stone  of  the 
pn  was  laid  with  great  pomp.  In  Sept. 
he  600th  anniversary  of  the  laying  of  the 
t  ne  by  Archbishop  Oonrad  of  Hoch« 
I  also  celebrated  with  great  popular 
■g».  in  9  years,  from  1842  to  1851,  the 
a  of  the  central  committee  amounted  to 

0,000  from  private  contributions  and 
.uOO  from  the  Prussian   government 

,  20  academical  Domcereine  (cathedral 
Ip  alter  the  example  given  by  the  universi- 
onn,  have  been  started  in  the  learned  in- 

of  the  Rhenish  provinces,  which  raise 

>ns  by  lotteries,  the  gifts  in  books, 
abated  by  the  students,  offering  the  basis 
<^peration.  In  1 850  the  ladies  of  Cologne 
b  vicinity  combined  to  furnish  the  upper 
ind  Louis,  ex-king  of  Bavaria,  presented  5 
I  windows;  and  the  interest  in  the  com- 
of  the  cathedral,  which  has  been  power- 
pported  by  the  literary  efforts  of  Friedrich 
hlegel  and  the  two  Boisser^s  (the  splen- 
lostrated  publication  on  the  cathedral  by 
Boisser^e  being  the  best  work  on  the 
extant),  is  steadily  increasing.  The  ca- 
.  is  considered  one  of  the  finest  Oothic 

A  in  existence.     Under  a  slab  in  the 

sub    the    heart  of  Maria  de*  Medici  is 

and  in  the  adjoining  side  chapels  are 

nts  of  the  archbishop  of  Cologne  and 

«     iders  of  the  cathedral,  also  the  shrine 

uiree  kings,  adorned  with  gold  and  pre- 

tones.    The  procrastination  in  the  com- 

of  the  work  causes  great  confusion  in 

;  to  the  knowledge  of  the  names  of  the 

cts  successively  engaged  on  it,  and  the 

1  architect  is  unknown.     A  legend  is 

in  Cologne,  which  attributes  the  pro- 

Ation  to  Satan,  whose  jealousy  became 


ezdted  bj  the  vastneas  o(  the  nnderta]dti|L  and 
who  vowed  that  it  should  never  be  completed. 
Maria  de'  Medid  died  in  Cologne,  in  the  same 
house  (No.  10  Stemengasse)  in  wUch  Bnbena 
was  born.  The  first  atone  for  a  permanent 
bridge  over  the  Bhine  at  Cologne  lor  nulway 
and  general  traffic  waa  laid  in  1855.  In  1868 
was  announced  to  be  published,  in  5  volnmes, 
at  the  expense  of  the  town^  Codex  DwlomatieuM 
ColonientU,  being  a  histoncal  recora  of  the  ar- 
chives of  Cologne.  The  K6lnucKe  ZeiUmg  ia 
one  of  the  most  influential  papers  of  Germany. 
COLOGNE   WATEB.     See  £au  di   Go- 

LOONB. 

COLOMB,  Paul  ds  BAmnES,  a  Fkwch  writer 
on  Dante,  born  in  1812,  died  Jan.  14^  1855, 
spent  a  great  part  of  his  life  in  Italy,  pardon- 
larlv  in  Florence,  where  he  wrote  aevenu  woriEi 
in  tne  Italian  language,  and  amoDff  others,  Bi^ 
liogrt^  DanteBca^  and  Studii  ineaUi  tu  JkmU, 

COLOMBAT  DB  L*lBto^  a  French  physidaa, 
born  about  1800  at  Yienne,  on  the  Isere  river. 
Many  years  since  he  established  at  J^aris  a  hos- 
pital n>r  the  cure  of  stammerers,  and  such  was 
the  success  of  his  mode  of  treatment,  that  in  a 
short  time  he  restored  the  power  of  speech  to 
500  sufferers.  His  method  oondsts  mainly  in 
requiring  the  patient  to  repeat  a  great  manr  t 
times  certain  phrases  in  a  peculiar  rhvthmioiu 
measure,  at  the  same  time  paying  strfot  atten* 
tion  to  the  muscles  employea  in  doing  this.  He 
published  a  number  of  works  on  this  subject 
which  gained  for  him  the  Monthyon  prize  of 
5,000  francs. 

COLOMBIA,  BxFUBUo  or,  now  dismem- 
bered, so  named  in  honor  of  Oolnmbnsi  oom- 
prised  the  Spanish  viceroyalty  of  New  Granada 
and  Quito,  with  the  captain-generalcy  of  Vene- 
zuela. The  republic  lay  between  lat.  12*  25'  N. 
and  6*»  15'  S.,  long.  60**  and  82<>  W.,  being  bound- 
ed  N.  by  the  Caribbean  s^  £.  by  the  Atlantio, 
S.  E.  by  Braril  and  British  Guiana,  S.  W.  by 
Peru,  W.  by  the  Pacific,  and  oontuned,  with  a 
coast  line  of  8.000  m.,  1,155,000  sq.  m.,  having, 
at  the  date  of  its  dismemberment,  nearly  8,000,- 
000  inhabitants,  exclusive  of  200,000  Indians. 
The  republic  was  divided  into  12  departmenta, 
witJi  a  federal  ca;p\til  at  Bogota,  namely :  Apure, 
Assvay,  Boyaca,  Cauca,  Cundinamarca,  Ecuador, 
Guayaquil,  Magdalena,  Orinoco^  Panama,  Vene- 
zuela, and  Zulia.  It  owed  its  origin  to  the  strug- 
gles of  the  northern  states  of  South  America  to 
throw  off  the  Spanish  yoke,  and  "  the  republio 
of  Colombia,''  comprising  New  Granada  and 
Venezuela,  was  proclaimed  by  Bolivar  in  1819. 
The  Colombian  congress  assembled,  Jan.  1821, 
at  Cucuta,  and  promulgated  a  federal  oonst^tn- 
tion,  Aug.  80  of  the  same  year.  The  republic, 
however,  was  rent  by  intestine  factions,  and  in 
Nov.  1831,  a  year  after  the  death  of  Bolivar,  it 
was  finally  split  into  the  8  independent  repubUca 
of  Venezuela,  New  Granada,  and  Ecuador. 

COLOMBO,  or  Coluioio,  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment and  principal  seaport  of  Ceylon,  consists 
of  an  open  and  a  fortified  town  on  the  W.  coast 
of  the  island ;  pop.  81,549.    The  fortified  town 
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stands  on  a  rocky  peninsnla^JnttiDg  ont  into  the 
sea,  and  having  on  the  land  side  a  Iftko,  a  moat, 
and  drawbridges.  The  interior  presents  more 
of  Uie  appearance  of  a  European  town  than 
anjr  other  place  in  India,  except  Goo.  The 
houses  are  built  after  a  plain  Dutch  fashion,  and 
many  of  the  streets  are  shaded  by  trees.  It  is 
the  residence  of  the  civil  and  military  autliorities 
and  of  most  of  the  European  families  of  Ceylon. 
The  climate  is  humid,  but  salubrious.  Temper- 
ature in  winter,  about  79.1°;  in  summer,  80.9** 
F.  East  of  this  portion  of  Colombo  lies  the 
open  town,  which  is  inhabited  by  a  mixed  pop- 
ulation of  Dutch  and  Portuguese  descent  The 
suburbs  are  peopled  by  native  Cingalese.  Prin- 
cipal edifices,  the  government  house,  court 
house,  English,  Dutch,  and  Portuguese  churches, 
chapels,  barracks,  a  military  hospital,  and  a 
lighthouse.  There  ore  various  museums,  schools, 
hotels,  and  libraries.  The  harbor,  w  hich  is  small, 
is  defended  by  several  forts.  The  roadstead 
is  safe  only  during  tlie  S.  E.  monsoon.  Colombo 
is  the  entrepot  for  most  of  the  foreign  trade  of 
Ceylon,  and  has  a  number  of  commercial  houses. 
(See  Cetix)N.)  The  town  was  occupied  by  the 
Portuguese  in  1517,  taken  by  the  Dutch  in  1608, 
and  by  the  English  in  1796.  The  Natande 
1  oanal  from  Colombo  to  Putlam  was  opened 
Sept.  28, 1856,  and  the  opening  of  the  first  rail- 
road in  Ceylon  was  celebrated  with  great  pomp 
at  Colombo  in  1858. 
COLON.  See  Aspixwall. 
COLON,  the  portion  of  the  large  intestine 
extending  from  the  crocum  to  the  rectum,  from 
the  right  to  the  left  iliac  region.  It  is  divided 
into  4  portions:  the  ascending  colon,  on  the 
riglit  side,  from  the  caecum  to  the  edge  of  the 
ribs ;  the  transverse,  or  arcli  of  the  colon,  from 
one  hypochondrium  to  the  other,  below  the 
stomach  and  above  tlie  small  intestine;  the  de- 
scending colon  on  the  left  side ;  and  the  sigmoid 
flexure,  in  the  shape  of  the  letter  B,  in  the  left 
iliac  region,  terminating  in  the  rectum  or  last 
portion  of  the  intestine.  Along  its  course  it 
presents  prominences  of  its  walls,  interrupted 
by  three  fleshy  longitudinal  bands,  and  many 
fatty  appendages  formed  in  the  folds  of  the 
peritonenm.  The  peritoneal  or  serous  coat,  after 
covering  the  intestine,  flxes  it  loosely  t(k  the 
vertebral  column  by  the  folds  called  mesocolon ; 
the  muscular  coat  consists  of  both  circular  and 
longitudinal  bands,  as  in  thecascum;  the  mn- 
cous  coat  presents  a  great  number  of  mucous 
follicles.  The  arteries  of  the  large  intestine  are 
derived  from  the  sui>erior  and  inferior  mesen- 
teric, proceeding  directly  from  the  aorta;  the 
veiils  open  into  tlie  }yoTta\  vein  of  the  liver ;  the 
nerves  are  furnished  by  branches  of  the  solar 
plexus.  The  colon  in  man  will  average  from  4 
to  51  feet  in  length,  and  about  2  inches  in  diam- 
eter, being  about  a  quarter  as  long  and  twice 
as  wide  as  the  small  intestine ;  though  the  ca- 
pacity is  nearly  the  same,  the  absorbing  surface 
is  scarcely  half  tliat  of  the  smaller  tube,  and 
this  difference  is  increased  by  the  absence  of 
folds  in  the  large  intestine.  The  ascending  colon 


lies  upon  the  right  kidney  ami  qiiaf3rat::f  la- 
bomm  mnsde;  above  it  u  tlie  dn>«!tnLm.i&4 
in  fh)nt  the  folds  of  the  snmll  intr^Le:  Ut 
descending  portion  is  on  the  led  kitiory  iti 
oorresi>onding  musdei  and  b  ako  c«>T«f«d  bf 
the  small  intestine.  The  aigiDuid  texun  ■ 
generally  in  oontact  with  the  abdoauDml  wiSk 
thougl),  from  its  freedom  of  moTemcot.  xi  mt 
assume  a  variety  of  ennratara  and  ponuoB:  iu 
object  is  evidently  to  retain  the  htot%  and  it> 
lieve  the  rectum  and  sphineter  from  their  e» 
stant  and  inconyenient  weighL  TLe  wUi 
colon  is  very  liable  to  displacement  by  the  pm- 
snre  of  its  own  accnmnlated  cootcntik  by  tmm 
from  within,  and  by  corseta  and  other  artkfai 
of  dress  from  without.  It  retains  ita  i 
shape  throughout,  but  very  gradnaDy  < 
in  size  toward  the  rectum ;  the  fiitty  i 
ages  {appendieei  epiplaietf)  appear  u>  be  \ 
reservoirs  of  fatty  matter,  and  are  aomtma 
greatly  increased  in  cases  of  remarkaUe  nbmj. 
After  the  food  has  passed  the  cscnm,  liUMii 
left  but  excrementitiona  matter,  which  eoDHli 
in  the  sacs  of  the  colon,  the  forma  of  wfakkk 
assumes  and  preserves  eren  after  haTiag  mmd 
through  the  rectum ;  when,  from  want  m  Mi 
in  the  bowel,  or  other  causes,  the  teeas  an  h- 
layed  in  these  saca,  they  often  acquire  aiuiw 
hardness  and  roundnesi^  causing  paiaM  mi 
even  dangerous  symptoms.  Like  the  imI  tf 
the  intestine,  the  colon  is  snl^Ject  to  iuflaiaft' 
tion,  ulceration,  and  other  diieaae<  of  aMBH 
membranes;  it  ia  also  the  aeat  of  47MM«v. 
The  colon  is  separated  from  the  aoiall  iMsrtiM 
in  fishes  by  a  slight  constriction ;  this  is  ihs 
case  with  most  reptiles.  In  birda,  the  Aot 
and  straight  large  intestiiie  is  ooBtinuel  &«■ 
the  small  without  a  distinct  separatiag  vah^ 
and  ends  in  a  cloaca  common  to  the  C 
urinary,  and  generative  organs.  In  i 
there  is  generally  a  wdl  nuirked  cdoa,  1 
in  some  of  the  edentata  there  is  no  r~ 
between  large  and  small  intestine ;  ia  < 
it  is  short,  wide,  and  cylindrical;  in  thehflM- 
vora,  long  and  sacculated  ;  in  the  horssL  vhM 
intestines  are  10  times  as  long  ■■  the  body.  Ai 
colon  has  a  length  of  19  feet,  much  emnsd  mi 
sacculated,  and  the  lower  portka  tflvW 
loosely  by  a  very  long  mesocokMi ;  ia  lutaitoi 
is  not  much  larger  in  diameter  than  the  ad 
intestine,  but  is  provided  with  deep  aaca:  ia  lie 
monotremata  it  gradually  increases  ia  m  Is 
the  rectum ;  in  the  monkeys  it  is  very  aniv 
to  that  of  man.  The  movements  cif  the  tim 
are  due  to  the  contraction  of  tlie  masdsssf  IM 
walls,  stimulated  by  its  contents ;  they  an  i^ 
dependent  of  the  nervous  oentxea*  thoodb  A? 
may  be  influenced  bj  stimuli  acting  on  Ibs9» 
pathetic  and  spinal  systems  of  nerrcsL 

COLONEL,  the  chief  oommandcr  oT  aisH- 
mcnt  either  of  cavalry,  in&ntry,  or  u^SmS 
holding  rank  between  a  brigadier-gcBsnl  M 
lieutenant-colonel. 

COLONIZATION  60CIETT.  Tba  Ammk- 
can  colonisation  societT  aeema  to  have  hallM 
origin  in  the  eflbrta  of  Uia  Bar. 
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)f  Newport  R.  L,  for  the  preTention  of 
re  trade  and  the  abolition  of  slaverT  in 
Island.  Dr,  Hopkins  was  settled  at 
Hi  in  1770,  and  very  soon  commenoed  his 
I  on  the  slave  trade,  at  that  time  prose- 
ucteDsiveljr  from  that  port.  In  177S,  he 
OQ  the  Rev.  Dr.  Stiles,  then  pastor  of  a 
in  Newport,  and  afterward  president  of 
illi^p&  to  converse  with  him  relative  to  the 
JOB  of  some  joung  colored  men  of  prom- 
om  he  was  desirous  of  sending  as  mis- 

0  Guinea,  in  connection  with  a  com- 

60  people  of  color,  who  might 
» c  uy  on  the  western  coast  of  Africa. 
\  men  were  educated  for  the  minis- 

si        ice  of  his  exertions,  bjr  assist- 
eu  irom  churches  in  Massachusetts, 
and  New  York,  and  donations  from 
uuri^h  society  for  the  promotion  of 
wledge,  and  from  friends  in  Lon- 
Aiie  revolutionary  war  prevented  the 
of  Dr.  Hopkins's  design  for  the  time, 
uie  peace  he  agfun  recurred  to  it    In 
r  to  Moses  Brown,  he  says :  ^  There 

»  ».oposal  on  foot  some  time,  that  a 
ai  blacks  should  return  to  Africa  and 

In  order  to  this,  a  num- 

be  thought  best  qualified  for  the 

uuBi*  first  be  sent  to  Africa,  to  treat 

of  the  nations  there,  and  request  of 

a,  proper  and  sufficient  for  them,  and 

■a  shall  CO  with  them,  to  settle  upon." 

\  years  before  the  settlement  of  Sierra 

1  a  year  before  Glarkson*s  prize  essay 
n.    In  1787,  a  month  before  the  first 

lo  ra  Leone  set  sail,  he  wrote  again 
Browii,  introducing  Dr.  William  Thorn- 
10  was  desirous  ^^  to  establish  a  settle- 
tftee  blacks  in  Africa ;''  ^*  a  plan  which,*' 
**  you  know  I  have  been  for  years  de- 
ft seeing  attempted.''  Dr.  Thornton  did 
oeed  in  raising  sufficient  funds  for  his 
hropic  enterprise,  and  the  British  settle- 
ras  made  that  year,  but  met  with  some 
a  at  first    In  1789,  Dr.  Hopkins  addreas- 

jo  Granville  Sharp,  inquiring  wheth- 

V       of  free  blacks  from  America  could 

irra  Leone  and  receive  grants  of  land, 

er  the  character,  government,  Ac, 
ooiony  were  such  that  be  should  be  jus- 
1  recommending  such  a  course  to  them, 
were  then,  ho  stated,  a  number  of  reli- 
slacks  who  were  ready  to  form  a  church 
with  one  of  their  own  number  as  pastor 
le  in  Africa  and  carry  civilization  and 
inity  there.  In  1791,  he  wished  the 
nation  society  of  Connecticut  to  embrace 
ot  in  their  charter.  In  1793,  in  the 
lA  to  a  sermon  published  that  year,  he 
ipon  the  legislatures  of  New  England 
J  of  making  provision  for  aiding  such 
ation.  The  appeal  was  one  of  great  elo- 
and  power,  and  shows  that  its  author, 
73  years  of  age,  had  lost  none  of  the 
d  philanthropy  of  his  youth.  In  1795 
)6,  he  was  in  correspondence  with  Zach- 


ary  Maeaolay,  the  fkther  (^  the  eminent  bisto- 
rian,  then  acting  ffovonor  of  &erra  Leone^  in 
reference  to  hia  colony.  In  1799,  at  the  age  of 
78^  he  etill  nrges  the  importance  of  the  enter- 
prise in  his  memoir  of  Mrs.  Osbom.  Two  d 
the  8  young  colored  men,  Sahnar  Nnbia  and 
Newport  6«urdner,  educated  through  hisefibrti^ 
survived  him,  and  eventuaUy,  though  at  a  voy 
advanced  age,  went  to  Liberia,  mx.  Jefferson 
and  several  other  eminent  Virginians  entertain- 
ed the  idea  of  the  ooloniaalaon  of  emancipated 
Africans  in  some  part  of  America,  aa  eariy  as 
1776.  In  1800-1805,  an  effort  was  made  Vy  them 
to  colonize  a  large  body  of  Uadks,  more  op  kas 
imidicated  in  the  insurrection  at  Richmond  in 
1800,  either  in  some  pnortion  of  the  United  States 
or  in  AfriciL  and  IVesident  Jeffiarson  made  ap|^ 
cation  to  the  Sierra  Leone  company  to  receive 
them,  but  was  refused.  In  1810,  SamnelJ.  lOIla 
and  other  theological  students  at  Andover, 
Mass.,  began  to  ooUect  information  concerning 
the  colored  people  in  the  United  States.  slaTe 
and  free,  and  were  soon  impressed  with  tne  ne- 
oessijky  of  taking  some  measures  for  their  im- 
provement. MUls  was  at  first  in  fliTor  of  their 
colonization  nortik  of  the  Ohio,  but  hia  associates 
foresaw  that  the  whites  would  soon  overran  any 
ooiony  on  this  continent  Ann  Mifflin,  a  mem- 
her  of  the  society  of  Friends  in  Pennqrlvania.  ad- 
dressed a  letter  to  Mr.  Jeffiarson  in  1811.  asking 
his  views  of  colonization  in  Afirica ;  to  whioh  M 
replied,  expressing  his  warm  approbation  of  the 
project.  In  1815,  Oapt.  Panl  Onffee,  a  oolored 
man  of  New  Bedford,  carried  38  emigrants  to 
Sierra  Leone  in  his  own  vessel,  and  30  of  them 
at  his  own  expense.  His  actual  expenditure  for 
this  porpose  was  nearly  $4,000.  In  1816,  the 
Bev.  Dr.Tinley  of  New  Jersey,  who  hadforsome 
years  taken  a  deep  interest  in  the  establishment 
of  a  society  for  African  colonization,  intereated 
many  of  hia  friends,  and  especially  Elias  B.  Oald- 
well,  his  brother-in-law,  and  Enmcis  S.  Key,  an 
intimate  friend,  both  residmg  in  WashingUm, 
in  the  enterprise.  In  1816,  Gen.  Charles  I*. 
Mercer,  of  the  Virginia  house  of  delegates  had 
been  induced  to  investigate  the  snljectj  and  had 
pled^  himself  if  rejected  to  bring  it  np  in  the 
Virginia  legishiture.  In  the  antumn  of  1816^ 
the  first  meeting  preparatory  to  the  omnmk' 
tion  of  a  colonization  society  was  held  at  Prince- 
ton, N.  J.,  and  was  attended  by  most  cd^  the  pro- 
fessors of  the  theolcgical  seminary  and  ooliege. 
In  December,  Dr.  Jmley  visited  Waahhu^on, 
and  on  consultation  with  Messrs.  OaldweU,  jCey, 
and  others,  it  was  resolved  to  call  a  public  meet- 
ing. The  meeting  Iras  held  Deo.  23,  the  con- 
stitution of  the  *^  American  Oolonization  So- 
ciety'' adopted  Dec  28,  and  the  officers  elected 
Jan.  1,  1817.  Samuel  J.  IGlls  waa  one  of  the 
original  members,  and  Dr.  William  Thornton 
one  of  the  board  of  managers.  Meantime  Gen. 
Mercer  had  folfiUed  his  pledge,  and  a  resolution 
drawn  by  him  in  favor  of  eolonizationpassed 
the  Virginia  legislature,  Dec  28, 1816.  The  first 
public  meeting  of  the  oolonization  society  after 
its  organization  was  held  in  Dr.  Finley  *s  ohnroh. 
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and  his  earnest  codpcration  in  all  its  measures 
'was  of  great  service  in  the  infancy  of  the  soci- 
ety. In  1817,  tliroujjrh  the  zealous  exertions  of 
the  Rev.  Dr.  (afterward  Hisliop)  Meade  and 
Gen.  Mercer,  the  necessary  funds  were  raised, 
and  Samuel  J.  Mills  and  Ebcnczcr  Burgess 
were  sent  to  Africa  to  select  a  site  for  a  colony. 
The  place  which  they  determined  ui)on  was 
Sherbro  island  or  the  coattt  adjacent,  near  the 
present  location  of  the  Mendi  mission.  On  the 
return  voyage,  Mills  died  fmm'an  illness  con- 
tractetl  before  ho  left  Africa.  On  Jan.  21, 
1820,  the  society  sent  out  its  first  company  of 
colonists,  86  in  number.  After  an  unsuccessful 
attempt  to  settle  on  Sherbro  island,  in  which 
many  lives  were  lost,  anj^  an  effort  to  purchase  a 
locality  in  the  Bassa  country,  which  was  defeated 
by  the  natives,  who  were  imwilling  to  relin- 
quish tlio  slave  trade,  Cape  Mesurado,  some  300 
m.  south  of  Sierra  Leone,  was  purchased,  Dec. 
16,  1821.  A  few  colonists  arrived  Jan.  7, 1822, 
and  were  landed  on  a  low  island  in  the  river, 
from  which  in  April  of  the  same  year  they  re- 
moved to  the  cape,  and  laid  the  foundation  of 
the  city  of  Monrovia,  and  of  the  republic  of  Li- 
beria. Among  the  early  colonists,  though  not 
of  the  first  company,  was  an  intelligent  colored 
man  named  Lott  Cary,  who  had  emancipated 
himself  and  family  and  had  become  distinguish- 
ed as  a  preacher  among  his  countrymen,  in  Rich- 
mond, Va.  His  energy  and  commanding  tal- 
ents dissuaded  the  colonists,  enfeebled  by  disease 
and  disheartened  by  their  ill  success,  from  aban- 
doning Cape  Mesurado,  and  becoming  citizens 
of  Sierra  Leone,  His  talents  were  appreciate*!, 
and  ho  became  a  few  years  later  the  acting  agent 
/)f  the  society,  when  he  lost  his  life  by  an  acci- 
dent in  1828.  A  nucleus  having  been  formed, 
other  emigrants  were  sent  out  to  the  number 
of  over  200  in  the  2  following  years,  and  in  the 
7  years  ending  with  1828  alwut  1,000  colored 
people  had  been  sent  thither.  Among  these 
was  a  colored  church  sent  from  Boston  in  1826, 
in  which  Sal  mar  Nubia  and  New]>ort  Gardner, 
the  young  men  educated  by  Dr.  Hopkins's  exer- 
tions, went  as  deacons.  Nubia  was  70  and 
Gardner  80  years  of  age,  but  tliey  desired  to 
sanction  the  enterprise  by  their  example.  Both 
were  natives  of  Africa.  They  died  witliin  0 
months  after  their  arrival.  In  the  promotion  of 
emigration  the  colonial  ngent,  Mr.  Jehudi  Ash- 
niun,  had  labored  with  unwearied  zeal,  and  it 
was  a  loss  to  tho  society  not  easily  repaired, 
when  he  died  in  Aug.  1828,  exhausted  by  se- 
vere toil  in  tlie  deadly  criniato  of  Africa.  Tho 
society  was  fortunate* from  the  first  in  enlisting 
tlio  aid  of  men  of  the  highest  ability,  and  tho 
most  eminent  social  and  political  ])<)sition,  in 
its  me:isures.  Its  first  presiflent  was  Judge  Bush- 
rod  Washington,  one  of  the  most  eminent  men 
of  his  dav ;  and  on  his  decease  in  1829,  he  was 
succeeded  by  Charles  Carroll  of  CarroUton,  and 
ho  by  ex-President  Madison;  at  whoso  death 
Henry  Clay  was  elected,  and  continued  in  of- 
fice until  his  decease,  wlien  the  presi»nt  presiding 
officer,  J.  H.  B.  Latrobe,  Esq.,  was  chosen  to  fill 


the  post.  AmoDff  its  long  list  of  Tice-imridcttb^ 
too,  may  be  found  numcnms  men  of  emineDcc  a 
the  nation  for  the  last  SO  years.  The  nt^'t^ 
of  the  society,  from  its  foundation  to  the  rvo- 
mencvment  of  the  present  year  (1S5S>).  Uic 
been  $1,:)90,989,  while  the  receiptjt  of  its  isz- 
iliaries  ex f tended  for  oolonizatiun  purpoaes  Uvt 
been  about  fi00,000  more.  They  have  moica 
nearly  10,000  emigrants,  of  whom  abovt  }in 
probably  now  residents  of  Lil>cria.  Tbct  hiTt 
furnished  to  these  emimnts  provisions  sad  tts- 
porary  dwellings,  and  have  luded  the  enatDcrif 
and  agriculture  of  the  colony.  In  1S47.  with 
the  full  and  free  consent  of  the  society.  L- 
beria  became  an  independent  republic;  wi 
during  tho  year  1857  the  Maryland  ctAc^j. 
which  had  maintained  a  separate'thoofh  fhad- 
]y  government,  united  with  Liberia.  In  tbt 
early  history  of  the  colony  the  society  vai 
often  greatly  embarrassed  bv  the  suddta  disii 
of  its  agent's,  who,  cxposo<f  to  the  bardaLpi 
incident  to  a  new  settlement,  and  the  snix- 
ties  of  a  {>osition  among  hostile  sarsfOk  nd 
half  educated,  superstitious,  and  easily  (&cov- 
aged  settlers,  toiled  beyond  their  strvngtii  ssd 
fell  victims  to  a  climate  which  has  proved  a- 
ceedingly  fatal  to  white^  though  gencnlly  f^ 
vorablo  to  the  negro  race.  Its  agents  voi 
reIK^atedly  under  the  necessity  of  earryinf  « 
war  against  the  native  tribes,  which,  proDplel 
by  tho  slave  traders,  songlit  to  destroy  thdr 
colony,  and  the  greatly  increased  ezpcodxtsrt 
which  resulted  from  this  necessity  ocoHkasA 
distrust  of  tlio  wisdom  of  the  colonial  tfoia 
Apart  from  tliese  difficulties  they  Lavt  M 
otners  to  contend  with,  growing  out  of  tbor 
position  and  objects.  In  the  Sd  article  of  tkt 
constitution  of  the  society  it  is  stated  thst  ''tbt 
object  to  which  its  attention  shall  be  ezctaml? 
directed  is  to  promote  and  execute  a  plsa  fa 
colonizing,  with  their  own  consent,  the  fm 
]>eoplo  of  color  residing  in  our  conotry.  in  if- 
rica,  or  such  other  place  as  congress  shall  ds« 
expedient.^-  It  was  objected  by  many  of  thi 
people  of  tlio  northern  states,  that  cooitnitt 
was  used  to  compel  the  free  colored  pcofik  to 
emigrate  in  manv  instances,  and  that  as  nsiim 
of  this  country  their  action  in  the  matter  ihniM 
be  entirely  free.  In  the  soutliem  sutei,  on  tkt 
other  hand,  large  expectations  had  been  fond 
that  the  colonization  society  would  ridthimflf 
the  free  blacks,  whose  presence  in  a  slave  Mtt 
is  always  regarded  with  distrust  and  di«li^ 
faction.  This  expectation  has  prttred  faQacMi: 
the  numlier  of  free  blacks  has  increased,  cips- 
cially  in  tho  seaboard  states,  with  great  rspifi^ 
and  owing  to  circumstances  boyond  the  conlisl 
of  the  society  tho  cost  of  placing  a  settler  iaii* 
beria  has  heretofore  been  inconveniently  kffa 
With  their  present  facilities  the  ci>j(  is  Dovnff 
much  reduced. 

COL<  >NN  A,  a  small  town  in  the  slatcsof  tki 
eiiureh,  13  m.  £.  of  Rome,  on  the  site  of  ika 
<*elebrated  Latin  city  of  Labimm :  pop.  sy 
2r»0.  The  ancient  city  was  sacked  fcy  Conoid 
nus,  and  in  the  time  of  Cioero  had  l«ccaisi 
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opiAted.  The  modem  town  is  fiuiioiis  as 
I  seat  of  the  princely  house  of  the  Oolon« 
wmif  with  whose  fortunes  it  was  for  a  long  time 
iomHj  connected.  It  ?ras  seized  by  Boni^ioe 
TUL  in  1297,  bj  Rienzi  in  1856,  and  in  the 
LTdi  century  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Ros- 
sis, its  present  possessors.    It  is  nearly  all 

\a^ajONNA,  a  princely  femily  of  Italy,  origi- 
in  the  11th  century,  now  diWded  into  tibe 

>  of  Oolonna-Paliano,  Golonna-Stigliano, 

CMonna  di  Soiarra.    Pope  Martin  v.  (Or- 
Oolonna),  several  personages  who  took  a 
3I10US  part  in  the  contest  between  the 
vw       a  and  the  Ghibellines,  and  many  other 
«rs  of  this  family,  have  a  historical  or  litf 
'  distinction.    I.  Fabbizio,  lord  high  con- 
id  of  Naples,  died  there  in  1520,  served  in 
—f  Armies  of  France,  and  afterward  in  those  of 
Idng  of  Aragon.    In  1512  he  was  taken  pris- 
Bi  the  battle  of  Ravenna  by  the  duke  of 
by  whom  he  was  treated  with  much 
mmmv — -itioQ.    II.  pROSPBRo,  su  Italian  gen- 
d  in  1528.     When  Charles  YIII.  of 
e  invaded  Italy,  Prospero  embraced  his 
chiefly  because  the  Ursini.  the  hered- 
enemies  of  his  house,  took  the  oppo- 
■ide.    Ho   afterward,  however,  changed 
and  fought  against  France.    At  the  battle 
vuJn  Franca,  in  1516,  he  was  taken  prisoner, 
baving  been  restored  to  liberty,  he  again 
w      the  field  against  the  French,  gained  the 
of  La  Bicoque,  and  distinguished  himself 
«iie  vigor  of  his  operations,  which  were, 
rever,  cut  short  by  his  death.  III.  VrrroBiA, 
[talian  poetess,  daughter  of  Fabrizio  Oolon- 
Nnm  in  the  castle  of  Marino  in  1490,  died 
me,  in  Feb.  1547.    Her  remarkable  powers 
lund  were  early  developed,  and  she  was  scarce- 
w  4  years  of  age  when  she  was  affianced  by  her 
nts  to  Ferdlnando  Francesco  d^Avalos,  son 
Jne  marquis  of  Poscara,  a  child  of  the  same 
as  herself.    Afterward,  however,  she  was 
t  in  marriage  by  the  dukes  of  Savoy  and 
aganza.    Her  parents  were  not  inclined 
w  wreak  the  marriage  contract,  and  her  own 
iflbotion  for  her  lover  was  so  deep^Khat  nothing 
loold  tempt  her  to  listen  to  other  proposals, 
md  in  their  17th  year  they  were  married. 
Uiortly  afterward,  her  husband  engaged  in  the 
far  between  France  and  Venice,  receiving  from 
7lt    ia  at  parting  a  superb  pavilion  and  an 
ruidered  standard,  as  well  as  some  leaves  of 
n  in  token  of  her  hope  that  he  would  re- 
Atni  crowned  with  honor.    A  few  months  after* 
rard  he  was  token  prisoner  at  the  battle  of 
Savenno,  but  was  soon  released.    In  his  ab- 
lence,  Vlttorla  continually  occupied  herself  with 
iterature  and  with  her  correspondence  with  him. 
A  ord^  to  SCO  him  occasionally,  she  removed 
rom  Ischi^  to  Naples,  but  his  high  command 
WKrmittcd  him  to  quit  the  field  very  seldom.    In 
{Naples  Vlttoria  was  engaged  In  studying  the 
)eet  ancient  and  modern  authors,  and  in  com- 
losing  the  poems  which  have  given  her  celebrity. 
nthe  battle  of  Pavla  (1525),  at  which  Francis  L 


fen  into  the  hands  d  his  enemiea,  Vittoria% 
husband  won  disUngnlshed  honors,  and  it  was 
supposed  that  he  would  at  once  be  rewarded  l^ 
the  emperor.  He,  however,  lent  himself  to  tas 
views  of  the  opposite  party,  desirous  of  formiitf 
a  new  league  against  the  emperor,  and  the  rich 
bribe  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples  was  offered  to 
him  in  case  of  success.  Yittoria  implored  her 
husband  not  to  sully  his  high  reputation  even 
for  a  Iringdom ;  her  exhortfUions  were  in  vain, 
but  hiB  attempts  were  frustrated.  His  wounds 
in  battle,  and  lus  imprudence  in  drinking  ioe- 
water  while  suffering  extreme  heat  and  ftdgae, 
brought  on  a  fever,  which  had  such  efibot  upon 
him  that  he  found  it  necessary  to  warn  his  wife 
of  his  dangerous  condition.  She  at  once  set 
ont  for  Ifilan,  and  when  she  reached  Vlterbo 
she  was  met  by  the  inteUigence  that  her  hil^ 
band  was  dead.  Her  ezceanye  grief  for  a  while 
caused  her  to  lose  her  reason.  At  length  she 
was  restored,  but  resisted  every  offer  of  a  see* 
ond  marriage  from  the  many  princes  who  sought 
her  hand.  She  turned  again  to  literary  studies^ 
and  for  7  years  strngsled  with  her  sorrows,  ooq- 
soling  herself  with  the  compontion  of  poems  -to 
the  memory  of  h^  husband,  finding  at  length 
solaoe  in  religion,  ^e  now  composed  a  great 
variety  of  bewitiful  canconets  and  sonnets,  to 
which  she  gave  the  title  of  Bime  ^ritwUL 
In  the  spring  of  1587  she  Tinted  Lucca  and 
Ferrara,  and  even  contemplated  a  Journey  to 
Jerusalem,  bnt  was  prevented  from  it.  In  1541 
she  resolved  on  assuming  the  religious  habit,  and 
entered  the  monastery  Di  Snori  in  On^ieto, 
which  she  exchanged  for  that  of  St.  Catharine 
in  Yiterbo.  Her  bust  was  placed  in  the  ool- 
lections  of  the  ci^itol  in  1846.  A  selection  of 
her  poems  is  contained  in  Guroni^s  BaeeoUa  di 
Lirici  Italiani  (Milan,  1808).  lY.  Mabo*  Av- 
TONio,  duke  of  Paliano,  distinguished  for  the 
part  which  he  took  in  the  battle  of  Lepanto, 
died  Aug.  2, 1584.  On  his  return  to  Rome  after 
that  battle,  he  was  received  with  the  highest 
marks  of  honor,  and  was  afterward  made  vice- 
roy of  Sicily  by  Philip  H.  of  Spain.  Y.  Fabio, 
bom  in  Naples  in  1567,  died  there  in  1650,  the 
author  of  many  books  on  botany,  and  the  first  to 
write  a  botanical  work  with  copperplate  illns- 
trations  («vro^airaM>f,  Naples,  1592). 

OOLONNA,  Francisoo,  a  Dominican  friar, 
born  in  Yenioe  about  1483,  died  there  in  1527. 
In  his  youth  he  became  enamored  of  Ippolita^ 
niece  of  Teodore  Lelio,  bishop  of  Treviso.  Not 
long  after,  he  entered  the  monastery  of  Santi 
Giovanni  e  Paolo  at  Yenice.  He  is  fhmous 
as  the  author  of  a  fentastical  book  entitled 
ffypnerotamaehia  PoliphUi^  ubi  humana  om* 
n%a  non  ni$i  tamniwn  eue  doeet^  or  the 
*^  Oorabat  of  Sleep  and  the  Lover  of  PoUa,  in 
which  all  mortal  concerns  are  shown  to  be  only 
a  dream.^  This  book,  notwithstanding  its  va- 
garies, has  been  recommended  by  high  authority 
as  a  useful  study  in  arohitectur^  being  filled 
with  descriptions  of  imaginary  edifices.  It  was 
first  printed  in  1499  by  Aldus  at  Yenice.  Sev- 
eral French  tranalationa  have  been  published. 
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the  last  of  which,  by  the  arohitect  Lcgrand, 
made  its  appearanoe  at  Paris  in  1804,  and  at 
Parma  in  1811,  under  the  title  of  Le  mmge  d$ 
Polyphile. 

COLONNA  PALACE  (It.  palazzo  Colonna), 
a  handsome  and  interesting  structure  in  Uie 
Piazza  di  SS.  Apostoli  at  Rome,  bt^onging  to 
the  family  from  whom  it  is  named,  but  occu- 
pied of  late  years  by  tlio  French  embassy.  It 
was  commenced  by  Pope  Martin  V.  in  the  15th 
century,  and  was  the  residence  of  Julius  IE.  and 
of  Cardinal  Borromeo.     It  contains  a  picture 

gallery,  open  to  the  public  every  day  except 
olidays,  which  in  pomt  of  size  and  architec- 
ture ranks  witli  the  nncst  in  Rome.  Tlie  ceiling 
<^  the  great  hall,  supported  by  handsome  col- 
umns of  ffiallo  antieo^  is  covered  witli  frescoes 
illustrative  of  the  history  of  the  Colonnas,  the 
central  subject  being  the  battle  of  Lepanta  The 
collection  of  paintings,  numbering  about  1,400 
pieces,  has  been  greatly  reduced  by  division 
among  branches  of  the  family,  but  still  embra- 
ces many  magnificent  works  by  Titian,  Guido, 
Salvator  Rosa,  Guercino,  Paul  Veroneae,  Gia- 
lio  Romano,  Holbein,  and  lesser  artists.  Al- 
most equally  celebrated  as  the  picture  gallery 
are  the  Colonna  gardens,  which  extend  behind 
the  palace  in  terraces  up  the  west  slope  of  the 
Quirinal.  They  are  planted  with  box,  ilex, 
laurel,  &c,  and  have  long  rows  of  straw  houses 
in  which  the  lemon  is  brought  to  rich  perfec- 
tion. There  are  some  colossal  ruins  in  tne  gar- 
den, supposed  to  belong  to  the  temple  of  the  sun 
erected  by  Aurelian. 

COLONNADE,  a  series  of  columns  symmet- 
rically arranged,  either  within  or  without  an 
edifice,  serving  for  decoration,  and  often  also 
forming  a  promenade.  The  colonnade  at  the 
entrance  of  a  temple  is  more  usually  called  the 
portico  or  peristyle.  Colonnades  were  common 
in  ancient  Egyptian  and  classical  architecture, 
and  the  most  striking  antiaue  remains  of  them 
are  those  of  the  temple  of  Dcndcrah,  Baalbeo, 
and  Palmyra,  of  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Olym- 
pius  at  Athens,  and  of  the  portico  of  Octavia, 
Duilt  by  Pompey,  at  Rome.  Tlio  most  celebrated 
modern  colonnades  are  that  of  the  Louvre  at 
Paris,  constructed  by  Claude  Pcrrault,  and  the 
semi-circular  portico  in  front  of  SL  Peter's  at 
Rome,  the  work  of  Bernini. 

COLONY  (Lat.  eolonia)^  a  community  found- 
ed in  a  foreign  locality  by  emigration  from  a 
parent  nation,  with  which  it  remains  in  polit- 
ical connection.  Tlie  Phoenicians,  the  earli- 
est maritime  nation  that  sent  forth  colonies, 
prosecuted  their  commercial  interests  by  settle- 
ments in  Cyprus,  Crete,  Sicily,  and  other  Medi- 
terranean i:}land3,  and  on  the  southern  and  west- 
em  coasts  of  Spain,  whither  they  were  attracted 
by  the  wealth  of  the  country  in  metals.  Much  the 
most  important  of  their  colonies  was  Carthage, 
founded  by  the  Tyrians.  Carthage  also  sent 
forth  unimportant  colonies  in  the  6th  century 
B.C.  The  Greeks  were  prompted  to  colonization 
by  the  narrow  limits  of  their  territory,  its  com- 
paratively extensive  sca-coast,  the  vicinity  of 


landa  in  8  direetioiia  MRMs  the  na,  and  Ibt  £ft 
oultiea  which  resisted  their  progrcas  nonhwtri. 
Similar  laws,  religioii,  langnage,  and  a  oaaoHa 
participation  in  the  national  gainas  boond  ti^ 
gether  the  mother  and  the  daoghter  tuttm ;  mi 
even  after  the  political  connection  was  diK4f«& 
the  traditions  of  relationship  nsoaliy  vbM 
them  when  either  was  attacked  by  a  fbr^p 
enemy.  The  Athenian  colonies  in  llinet  whi 
the  first  tliat  were  established  with  definite  pofii- 
ical  and  commercial  designs.  Grreea  bepa  lo 
send  oat  colonies  after  the  Dorian  cooqacrt  cf  ifcs 
Peloponnesus,  the  principal  of  them  beiof  te^ 
ed  between  700  and  ft50  B.  C,  espedaQf  bv  At 
Athenians,  Corinthiana,  Eubceana,  Hhndii  aal 
Milesians.  The  Dorians  colonized  WTfral  cf  iht 
ishmds,  as  Crete,  Rhodea,  iEgina,  also  the  d»- 
trict  of  Asia  Minor  named  from  thcta  Ikrii 
They  also  contributed  largely  to  the  setilMi 
of  Sicily.  Dorians  from  Thera  foandedtVmt: 
the  Corinthians,  Corey ra  and  Syracose ;  taeSI*' 
gariana,  Chalcedon,  Bysantiam,  and  other  plsas 
on  the  Euxine.  The  colonization  by  tht  kai- 
ans  from  Attica  of  the  12  dtiea  of  Asa  IGaor 
was  at  a  time  anterior  to  antbentie  hirtorieri 
records.  North  of  these  were  iitnattd  tht  It 
confederate  cities  of  .£olia,  fonnded  by . 
Greeks.  These  cities  or  commanilica  in 
sent  forth  colonies.  From  the  city  of  ] 
one  of  the  Ionian  18,  iasned  nam 
colonies,  which  occupied  both  sides  of  thtEn- 
ine,  and  efTeeted  a  settlement  oo  the  Tiaic 
Chersonesos,  the  modem  Crimea.  There  wot 
also  the  Greek  colonies  of  Olynthoa,  PocidH^ 
and  Epidamnns,  in  Macedonisl^  of  CrDUNiL  £?• 
baris,  Tarentum,  Bmndisium,  and  many  olhai 
in  lower  Italy  (Magna  GrseciaX  of  lfaaBlia(M»- 
seillesX  on  the  southern  coast  of  Gaal,  «d  d 
Saguntum,  in  Spain.  A  system  of  cokininrtw 
prevailed  among  the  nations  of  Italy  pfior  ts 
the  rise  of  the  Roiqan  power.  It  maaatd 
to  little  more  than  sending  off  awaras  flia 
the  main  hive.  At  certain  festivnb  the  ■^ 
plus  young  men  were  set  apart,  with  ff«fi| 
ceremonies,  to  quit  their  natal  aoil  and 
fortune  elsewhere.  Once  gone,  they 
independent  ecommnnitiea,  it  being 
for  the  parent  state  in  that  early  ataaa  cf  i 
ciety  to  govern  distant  outlying 
By  such  means  were  the  Etrosean 
colonies  formed  throogfaont  ItaJy  and  the  i^ 
jacent  islanda.  On  this  model  the  Ituiaias  i^ 
ganized  thmr  colonial  system,  bat  widi  tht  Im- 
portant difference  that  all  the  cobniai  wot 
subject  to  the  central  power.  Henoa  ihsy  wot 
established  by  the  act,  or  at  least  by  thu—itia 
of  the  oareut  state.  ''Those  who  leara  wib* 
out  such  consent,  but  In  eonaeqaenea  ef  dH 
dissensions,^*  says  Servins,  '^ara  noi  ooloaiMfc' 
Emigration  ccHnmenced  finom  Rome  as  aaij  ■ 
the  monarchy,  but  the  colonial  ay  stew  did  art 
obtain  its  development  till  conquest  had  biaa[^ 
the  world  under  Roman  away.  The  amr 
colonies  were  formed  by  locating  bodies  sf  1» 
mans  in  places  taken  in  war,  %  of  the  haiiif 
the  conquered  being  oonfiaeatad  lo  tht  ■■  if 
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le  bat  the  original  inhabitants  were 
i     rue  dispoflseased.    The  settlera,  being 

J  t  race,  exercised  power  in  acoord- 
ritu  «nd  subjection  to  the  Roman  Uw, 
nqnered  not  enjoying  the  rights  of  citi- 
p.  When  the  Romans  extended  their  con- 
bejond  Italy,  as  into  Gaul,  Germany,  and 
they  bailt  new  towns  in  favorable  poei- 

0  maintain  their  power.    These  formed 
and  were  parts  of  the  Roman  state. 

r,  according  to  the  political  rank  of 

1  formed  it,  miffht  be  either  a  Latin 
ELi      m  colony  (eoumia  Latina  or  eolo- 

KM  Bomanorum),    The  Latin  colonists, 

3ct  to  the  supremacy  of  Rome,  yet 

t,  4       let  State  (cmtaf),  with  a  constitn- 

mwu)  of  their  own ;  were  not  governed 

magistrate,  nor  even  by  Roman 

■uu  B«^rved  in  war,  not  in  the  legions, 

Xthe  auxiliary  troops.    Roman  colo- 
i  other  hand,  observed  the  jurispni- 
i         in,  and  festivals  of  Rome,  and  re- 
(     .^w  right&of  Roman  citizenship,  except 
h      iVage  and  office,  which  coula  only  be 
•t  Riome.    The  extension  of  the  citi- 
antil  it  became  nominal  merely,  com- 
u  the  distinctions  between  the  grades 
»"*^t8.    After  the  passing  of  the  ux  Ju- 
f  ccrfonies  were  mainly  planted,  and 
u  liie  double  purpose  of  effecting  seUle- 
rewarding  the  soldiery  at  a  cheap 
vMonies  were  the  outposts  of  the  empire 
wweula  imperii^  as  expressed  by  Cicero), 
>f  Latin  civilization,  and  the  medium 
irhich  the  language  and  administration 
essed  on  subject  peoples.  The  colonial 
I  •"  its  later  development  was  ancillary 
net  from,  the  provincial  system.    A 
B  was  a  subject  country  governed  by  a 
proprffitor,  or  proconsul  from  Rome, 
were  planted  within  the  province,  the 
wo  quantity  of  land  being  taken  for  use 
colonists  in  a  particular  locality,  but  the 
ooontry  was  not  considered  a  colony  ac- 
e  to  the  modem  acceptation  of  the  term. 
Irruptions  of  the  northern  hordes,  and  of 
Lraeens  from  the  East,  were  in  no  sense 
It  was  not  till  the  rise  of  the  maritime 
M  Genoa  and  Venice  that  colonization  be- 
Q  more  modem  times  a  matter  of  state  pel- 
Hie  colonial  establishments  of  the  Genoese 
M>mmercia],  like  those  of  the  Phoenicians, 
ian  colonization  was  of  a  more  military 
ter,  like  that  of  Rome.  The  object  of  Gen- 
nigration  was  to  erect  trading  establish- 
,  and  in  this  they  exhibited  much  enter- 
They  founded  colonies  on  the  Hellespont, 
\  shores  of  tlie  Black  sea,  in  the  Crimea 
I  (the  remains  of  their  forts  still  existing), 
1  the  sea  of  Azof,  wliich  were  governed 
he  parent  state  with  a  wise  and  strict 
ation.     The  Venetians,  although  not 
ftfl  mercantile  cupidity,  were  more  guid- 
uie  desire  of  dominion.     Candia  and  Cy- 
1  which  the  Venetians  established  colonies, 
CMisklered  as  subject  realms  of  the  republic. 


— Poftugueie  eoUnisation  nraeh  resembled  the 
Venetian.  Iti  main  featoree  were  military  de- 
|K>t8  to  centndize  the  native  trade.  Having  dia- 
eovered  the  way  to  India  by  the  cape  of  Good 
Hope,  tliey  established  garrisons  as  relay  odo- 
nies  along  the  coasts  of  Africa,  the  Persian  gait 
and  elsewhere  on  the  route.  Goa,  Din,  and 
Damann,  on  the  Malabar  coast,  Negapatam,  on 
the  Coromandd  coast,  and  Malacca,  were  the 
most  important  stations  on  tiie  Indian  mainland. 
In  1506  they  establisihed  themselves  in  Ceylon, 
with  leasersettlements  in  Java,  8amatra,Ce]ebefl| 
and  Borneo,  and  after  the  year  1611  on  the  Spice 
islands.  Their  commercial  connections  formed 
witii  China  and  Japan  were  not  strictly  of  the 
natore  of  colonies.  The  first  Portogaese  £M^to- 
rie^  on  the  Indian  coast  were  founded  in  blood- 
shed,  and  were  only  developed  into  strength 
by  the  administrative  abilitiee  of  the  viceroyBi 
especially  of  Almeida,  and  yet  more  of  bia  soo- 
ceiBor,  Affonso  d^Albaqnerqne.  With  tiie  an* 
nezation  of  Pcn-tneal  to  Spdn  the  ooloidea 
of  the  fcnner  passed  into  Spanish  bands,  from 
which  tiiey  were  speedily  tt^en  by  tiie  Dntdh. 
Brazil  only  remained,  and,  at  a  subeeqnent  daj, 
it  too  feu  away.  Pcnrtngoeae  colonial  trade  was 
carried  on,  not  throngh  the  medium  of  privileged 
companicB,  but  by  fleets  leaving  lisbon  annudly 
in  February  and  March. — ^Aa  Portugal  declined 
in  colonial  power,  Spain  arose  to  an  eminence 
impossible  but  for  the  discovery  of  a  new  hemi- 
q>nere.  The  first  colony  of  Hiroaniola.  foonded 
by  Cdombns  in  1492,  was  fcmowed  by  estab- 
lishments in  Cuba,  Porto  Rico,  and  Jamaica. 
The  ccmqaeet  of  the  great  kingdoms  of  Mexico 
by  Cortes  (1619-'84),  of  Pern,  Chili,  and  QniUs 
by  Pizarro  and  his  followers  (162d-*8d),  en- 
sued. The  settlements  concurrent  witii  these 
acquisitions  were  essenlially  colonies  of  con- 

3uest.  Gold  and  silver  were  the  principal  ob- 
ects  of  their  enterprise,  not  as  the  legitimate 
proceeds  of  commerce,  but  as  the  spoils  of  force. 
Consequently  the  first  colonies  planted  along 
Uie  coast  were  military  stations.  Such  were 
Vera  Cmz,  Cumana,  Carthasena,  Valendai 
Caracas,  and  Porto  Bello.  T^  inland  colo- 
nial cities  were  located  near  the  mines  as  de- 
pots of  stores  and  treasure;  such  were  Aca- 
pulco,  Panama,  lima,  Concepcion,  and  Buenoa 
Ayres.  Theur  commerce  in  treasure  was  under 
the  strictest  regulation.  Import  was  confined 
to  the  sole  Spanish  port  of  Seville,  from  which 
2  squadrons  annually  departed  for  the  cdo- 
nies  of  the  main,  the  one  condsting  of  the  12 
treasurep  galleons  for  Porto  Bello,  the  other  of 
16  ships  for  the  port  of  Vera  Cruz.  Charles 
v.,  in  1682,  settled  the  fandamental  prindple  of 
the  colonial  government.  Administration  was 
placed  under  a  council  of  the  Indies,  remdent  in 
Europe,  with  2  viceroys  and  8  captains-ffenerai 
having  independent  Jurisdiction  abroad    To- 

§  ether  with  this  civu  government  was  intro- 
u<»d  a  complete  ecdesiastical  organization.  At 
a  later  period  these  settlements  underwent  mod- 
ification toward  a  commermal  character.  The 
Philippine  ialanda^  althoo^  taken  possesion  of 
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as  early  as  1664,  and  regalarlj  visited  hj  the 
South  sea  galleons,  were  never  profitable,  except- 
ing as  relay  stations.  Spain  lost  her  colonies  on 
the  American  continent  by  their  revolt  in  the 
early  part  of  the  present  century,  and  retains  now 
only  the  islands  of  Cuba,  Porto  Kico,  and  Cule- 
bro. — Spanish  misrule  in  the  Low  Countries 
gave  birth  to  the  Dutch  colonies.  The  war  of 
independence  of  the  Dutch  republic  called  into 
existence  a  navy  sufficiently  powerful  to  cope 
with  Suain.  Dutch  merchants,  being  excluded 
from  all  share  of  the  Lisbon  trade,  sent  on  ex- 
pedition to  the  Indies  in  1595,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Cornells  Iloutmann  and  De  Molinaer, 
and  discovered  that  the  Spaniards  and  Portu- 
guese had  but  a  slender  hold  on  the  natives  of 
the  East.  It  was  not  long  before  a  colonial  sys- 
tem was  firmly  established  in  successful  compe- 
tition with  its  rivals.  By  the  early  part  of  the 
17th  century  the  Dutch  hod  taken  one  after  an- 
other aU  the  Portuguese  settlements,  except- 
ing Goo.  By  the  middle  of  the  century  their 
power  liod  reached  its  height.  Their  posses- 
sions under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  governor  of 
Batavia  had  attained  the  magnitude  of  an  em- 
pire; they  had  driven  their  Portuguese  rivals 
from  India  and  Ceylon,  and  obtained  the  exclu- 
sive commerce  of  Japan,  and  had  established  a 
colony  at  the  capo  of  Good  Hope  as  a  bulwark 
of  their  Indian  possessions.  These  magnificent 
results  were  accomplished  by  a  trading  com- 
pany, and,  like  British  India,  their  empire  was 
governed  from  a  counting-house  iu  Europe  by  a 
board  of  directors  {Bemndhebhen).  The  Dutch 
also  turned  their  thoughts  toward  the  other 
hemisphere.  Under  the  guise  of  a  West  India 
company  they  made,  from  1630  to  1640,  exten- 
sive conquests  in  Brazil,  only  to  lose  them  more 
speedily  than  they  were  acquired.  A  few  small 
islands  of  the  Caribbean  archipelago,  among 
them  SL  Eustatius,  Curagoo,  Saba,  and  St.  Mar- 
tin, which  were  settled  as  locations  whence  to 
carry  on  contraband  trade,  yet  belong  to  the 
Dutch;  but  since  1667  there  remains  to  them 
on  the  American  continent  in  the  nature  of  a 
colony  only  the  district  of  Dutch  Gillana.  Their 
settlement  of  New  Amsterdam  is  mentioned  else- 
where.—Under  Christian  IV.  of  Denmark  was 
formed  a  Duuish  company  of  the  Indies  in  1618. 
Tranquebar  was  acquired  for  Denmark,  and, 
later,  several  establishments  were  made  on  the 
coast  of  Malabar,  also  in  Bengal,  and  especially  at 
Friedrichsnagor.  Several  other  companies  were 
formed  with  the  same  object,  of  which  none 
now  survive  save  the  Asiatic  company,  incor- 
porated in  1732.  In  the  West  Indies,  the  Danes 
took  yjossession  of  the  islands  of  St.  Thomas  and 
St.  John,  and  in  1733  the  island  of  St.  Aoix  was 
purchasi'd  from  France.  In  1721,  the  Bergen 
merchants  were  encourageti  by  government  to 
establish  a  trading  station  in  Greenland,  by  means 
of  the  mission  of  Father  Egede.  In  1845  the 
Danish  government  sold  its  East  India  colonies 
to  an  East  India  company.  Sweden,  desirous 
to  share  in  the  advantage's  of  the  India  trade, 
established    in    1731  an  East  India  compauyi 


especially  for  the  pfoaacQtlon  of  the  tea  tnda 
with  Cliina,  with  succew.  She  also  acqcin^ 
from  France  the  email  island  of  St.  BarUMjii>- 
mew,  in  the  West  Indies,  which  u  tlie  cd; 
colony  still  retained.  Austria  in  like  nuniMr 
founded  tlie  Ostend  company  in  17S2  f  ^  Emi 
Indian  commerce.  Being  unable  to  make  bftd 
against  the  English  and  Dutch,  the  compaEy  n 
dissolved.  Another  attempt  on  her  c«it  to'coio- 
nize  tlio  Nicobar  islands,  which  haa jprerioa^ 
been  occupied  and  abandoned  by  the  Danc^  mm 
e<iually  unsuccessful. — France  owes  bcr  eei^ 
nial  system  to  her  minister  Colbert,  who.  it 
1064,  purchased  and  encouraged  emipnioa  u 
Martinique,  Guadeloupe,  St.  Locia,  Grenada,  mi 
other  of  the  West  India  islands ;  ako  to  Csfcfa^ 
and  more  important  than  all,  to  Sc  Dqbum 
These  colonies  flourislied  nntil  fome  of  !m 
smaller  were  lost  by  the  peace  of  ITtt.  mi 
St.  Dombigo  by  revolt  On  the  North  Abv- 
ican  continent,  France  had  poescwcd  nnee  IMl 
Canada  and  Acadia,  and  i»art  of  the  iriaod  d 
Newfoundland,  but  t  hey  were  of  little  value  lolfai 
parent  country.  The  wars  with  ^"g^— ^  fiaiD^ 
deprived  France  of  Acadia  and  her  ■'»^^*—t— 
in  Newfoundland  in  1713,  and  of  Canada  mi 
Cane  Breton  in  1763.  Louisiana  bavinf  b«a 
ceded  to  S^n,  again  restored,  and  in  1801  mU 
to  the  United  States,  French  Guiana  vai  afl 
that  remained  in  French  possession  on  tht  «■• 
tinent  Colonization  in  toe  eastern  henik|)bdi 
was  commenced  by  the  French  East  India  ocd- 
pany  in  1664,  by  the  establishment  of  afactoi; 
at  Pondicherry.  The  isles  of  France  and  Bov- 
bon,  having  been  abandon^  by  the  Dotdi,  be- 
came flourishing  French  colonies.  Undv  Ai 
administration  of  Dupleix,  governor  of  Foafr 
chcrry,  the  severd  French  aettlemcnti  nsdi 
considerable  progress  in  India,  bat  beftn  liM 
most  of  them  were  transferred  to  the  BridiL 
After  the  fall  of  Napoleon,  the  isle  of  Fmn  wa 
ceded,  leaving  to  the  French  in  the  In£tn  oeai 
only  the  isle  of  Bourbon  and  aome  amaU  ciKa^ 
lishments  in  Madagascar.    Parte  of  { 


until  recent  years,  constituted  the  only  yuMgi 
sion  of  the  French  in  Africa.  In  1830,  haviBf 
gained  a  footing  by  oonqoeet  in  AJgiefS,  tbij 
established  therein  a  colony  which  has  bceoM 
of  greater  importance,  in  a  comnwrdal  and  m- 
tional  point  of  view,  than  any  other  they  anr 
I>ossessed.  In  1847  France  estabUsbed  a  !■» 
tectorato  over  the  Maraoesas  islank,  whi^  M 
thus  virtually  a  French  oulony. — ^Tbe  tin  d 
English  colonial  power  was  at  nnt  alow.  GiU 
was  the  object  of  the  expeditions  in  Qnen  O^ 
abeth^s  time  to  North  America.  CobumM 
was  rather  directed  eastward  to  the  kxafiiia 
where  it  was  prosecuted  so  mdoetife^  If 
tlie  Portuguese  and  Dutch.  Co&isiooi  9om9^ 
curred  in  the  Indian  seas  between  the  Enf""^ 
and  their  commercial  rivals.  The  En^irii  ^ 
driven  from  the  islands  in  1623,  and  ratii 
to  the  petty  forU  they  had  established  at  Mai- 
ras,  and  on  the  coasts  of  Coromandel  and  Xdi* 
bar.  Cromweirs  vigorous  adnunlstratioB  ci- 
teuded  an  influence  to  the  \ 
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of  the  EoeUsh  commonwealth,  hatmts- 

ment   under  the   restoration    reduced 

commerce  to  a  condition  from  which  it 

red  onl  J  hy  a  reorganization  of  the  com- 

In  17(^.    From  this  period  the  rise  of 

>-Indian  power  was  rapid  hejond  pre* 

Exenta,  apart  from  mere  ability  of 

>n,  favored  it    English  dominion 

the  mins  of  the  Mogul  empire. 

I      Bud  after  him  Olive,  during  the  com- 

*ua  which  distracted  the  attention  of 

.pursued  the  plan  of  aggrandizement| 

Jed  it  with  the  victory  of  Plassej,  June 

T.   Eight  years  afterward,  when  the  prov- 

r  Bengal  was  ceded,  the  native  rule  re- 

I  but  in  name.    The  Mahrattas,  the  Sikhs, 

n  tiie  other  warlike  races,  have  been 

tHy  reduced,  and,  although  the  years 

» J      e  exhibited  a  gigantic  insurrection, 

nuo  seems  for  the  present  reasserted, 

1  colonial  empire  of  tne  Indies  has  been 
y  constituted  an  integral  portion  of  the 

dominionsL — ^The  English  colonies  in 

America  redound  to  the  credit  of  pri- 

hrenture,  and  not  of  the  British  nation  in 

vte  capacity.    The  crown  gave  char- 

.  grants  of  land  to  companies  and  in- 

but  generally  speaking,  the  country 

d  by  a  succession  of  individuals  flee- 

liie  aistractions  of  Europe  during  the 

ud  18th  centuries.    In  1606  two  com- 

of  merchants  of  London  were  incorpo- 

iDder  the  names  of  the  London  company 

le  Plymouth  company,  with  exclusive 

0  trade  within  their  respective  limits. 

'  sent  to  Jame8town,yirginia,  in  16(>7, 

«,  who,  before  the  year  was  out,  were 

a  vj  starvation  to  88  persons.     Two 

arward  the  number  of  colonists  was 

iv^  by  immigration  to  600,  of  whom 

)0  perished  miserably  of  famine.    Again 

2  the  settlers  were  reduced  by  Indian 
and  in  1624  the  colony,  after  having 
me  its  first  hardships,  was  taken  into  the 
of  the  home  government.  The  Dutch, 
me,  who  had  been  rising  to  the  rank  of 
class  maritime  power,  were  not  content 
heir  acquisitions   in   the  eastern  hemi- 

but  sought  new  fields  of  enterprise  in  the 
Henry  Hudson,  in  the  ship  Half  Moon, 
»d  a  large  extent  of  the  North  American 
n  1609,  and  reported  to  his  employers 

1  prolific  in  beaver  and  other  valuable 
In  pursuit  of  this  lucrative  commerce 

e  expeditions  were  fitted  out,  "with 

c     tinually  resident,"  so  that,  before 

ur  more  forts  had  been  erected  on  the 

luii  or  North  river.    The  northern  com- 

Lmsterdam  trading  cf)mpany,  New  Neth- 

I  company,  and  finally  the  West  India 

ny,  all  prosecute<l   the  trade;  the  last 

association  being  chartered  in  1620  with 

unlimited  powers  to  colonize,  govern, 

fend  the  country  known  as  NewNether- 

Within  the  few  years  immediately  suo- 

G^,  repeated  importations  of  immigrants, 


chiefly  Datch  and  Wanoona,  sweDed  the  pops* 
lation.  In  16S8  New  Netherlands  was  formal* 
ly  erected  by  the  states  general  into  a  province^ 
and  so  remained^  with  New  Amsterdam  on  the 
island  of  Manhattan  for  its  capital,  tin  it  was 
taken  by  the  British  in  1674,  and  named  New 
York.  The  story  of  the  Mayflower  and  Uie 
landing  of  her  colonists  on  Plymouth  rock,  need 
not  be  here  related,  nor  how  '^  they  came  to 
plant  on  the  bleak  borders  of  eastern  New  Eng^ 
land  the  institations  which  it  had  once  been 
thehr  pmrpose  to  cultivate,  under  the  protecting 
flag  of  Holland,  in  the  genial  regions  of  New 
Netherlands."  Meanwhile  the  wni  strif^M  at 
home  caused  successive  emigration  of  Pori- 
tans  to  New  Enoland,  Oathoucs  to  Maryland, 
and  cavaliers  to  Yirffinia.  In  the  progress  of 
European  troubles  New  Jers^  and  Pennsyl* 
vania  were  settled  bv  persecuted  Quakers;  Mid 
the  coloniesjpeneraUv,  increased  by  aocessiona 
of  Germans,  french  Hugnenota,  Datch,  Swedes^ 
English  whifls,  and  Scotch  hiffhlanders.  The  set- 
tlements,  altnoufffa  compounded  of  such  hetero- 
geneous material,  grew  up  in  habits  of  indepen- 
dence and  self-government.  Excepting  in  the 
royal  sovemments  of  Virginia,  New  York,  and 
at  a  later  period'  the  CSooUnas  and  Jen^ye 
(tiie  other  colonies  being  under  charter  or  pro* 
prietary  governments),  l£e  crown,  as  it  had  ooiie 
but  little  toward  the  settlement,  had  bat  Mttlo 
right  of  interference  in  the  aflUrs  of  the  cdo* 
nies.  As  early  as  the  middle  of  the  17th  centmy 
the  principles  of  no  taxation  without  assent  of 
the  peq>le,  and  no  anthority  of  parliament  over 
the  internal  affiiirs  of  the  settlements,  were  in* 
sisted  on  by  the  colonists.  Her  perslstenoe  in 
pretensions  contrwy  to  these  principles  caused 
to  Britain  the  loss  of  the  colonies.— The  Brit- 
ish settlements  in  the  West  India  islands  rose 
into  importance  with  the  introddction  of  fhe 
sugar  cane  into  Barbados  in  1641,  and  into 
Jamaica  about  1660.  The  naturalization  of  the 
coffee  shrub,  in  1782,  rendered  them  of  high- 
er value.  Newfoundland  early  became  of  the 
first  moment  in  respect  of  its  fisheries.  After 
the  independence  of  the  18  colonies^  Canada 
and  Nova  Scotia  acquired  now  importance. 
The  discovery  of  Austelia  has  onened  a  not 
leas  Taluable  colonial  field.  Within  recent 
years  England  has  introduced  a  change  in  her 
policy  toward  the  colonies.  The  advantage 
proposed  to  any  coontry  by  the  establish- 
ment of  colonies  4s  mainly  an  extension  of 
traffic ;  hence  partidpation  in  such  traffic  was 
Jealously  withheld  from  other  nationa»  ontil  the 
recent  introduction  of  a  f^  trade  policy  in 
Britun  was  extended  to  her  possesnons.  A 
more  liberal  tone  of  government  has  also  been 
introduced.  The  colonies  have  now  the  admin- 
istration of  thehr  own  affiidrs,  with  but  little 
check  from  the  parent  country.  Each  has  a 
governor  appointed  by  the  crown,  with  an  elec- 
tive house  of  assembly,  and  a  legiskitive  council 
directly  or  indureotly  responsible  to  the  people. 
The  colonies  of  Great  Britain  annually  cost  her 
£8,600,000  sterling  of  totoal  outlay,  many  of 
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them  being  expensive  withoat  nnj  equivalent 
benefit — Penal  colonies  are  of  comimmtively 
modern  date,  and  are  more  a  question  of  [>rao- 
tical  ethics  than  of  emigration.  Colonies  of 
this  nature  were  formed  by  the  Portuguese  and 
Spaniards  on  the  coast  of  Harbarj,  by  tlie  Por- 
tuguso  at  Angola,  by  the  Dutch  in  Java,  by  the 
British  in  New  Holland,  and  by  the  French  at 
Cayenne. 

C0LOPII0N,one  of  the  twelve  Ionian  cities 
on  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  situated  about  9  m. 
K  W.  of  Ephesus,  on  the  banks  of  the  Ilalesiu, 
a  small  stream,  famed  for  the  coldness  of  its 
waters.  It  was  2  m.  from  tlie  coast,  on  which, 
however,  it  hod  a  port,  named  Notium.  The 
city  and  the  port  were  connected  by  long  walla. 
Colophon  was  founded,  according  to  tradition, 
by  Mopsus,  grandson  of  Tiresias.  It  sufierea 
much  from  the  Lydian  king  Gygea,  from  the  Per- 
sians during  the  Peloponnesiau  war,  and  after^ 
ward  from  Lysimaohus,  king  of  Thrace.  The 
name  Colophon  was  finally  transferred  to  No- 
tium. Only  a  few  miserable  cabins  now  mark 
the  site  of  Colophon.  Colophon,  accordins  to 
Strabo,  was  celebrated  both  for  its  navy  and  its 
cavalry;  indeed,  the  latter  was  so  efficient,  that 
it  was  said  always  to  carry  victory  wherever  it 
went  Livy  teUs  ns  it  was  one  of  the  cities 
honored  by  the  Romans  with  the  privilege  of 
exemption  from  taxation.  Colophon  was  one 
of  the  7  cities  which  claimed  the  honor  of  hav- 
ing giving  birth  to  Ilomer.  Minmermus  and 
Uennesianax  the  elegiac  poets,  Poly  mnestus  the 
musician,  Antimachus,  Xenophanes,  and  Nican- 
der  were  born  there. 

COLOR,  one  of  those  simple  and  obvious 
qualities  of  physical  objects,  as  perceived  by  ns, 
which  can  only  be  defined  by  its  synonymes^ 
hue,  dye,  Ac,  or  by  some  theory  resiKJctiug  the 
nature  of  light,  of  bodies,  or  of  vision,  but  the 
mode  of  manifestation  or  production  of  which 
is  far  from  being  equally  obvious.  The  color 
of  healthy  arterial  blood  in  the  higher  animals 
is  always  florid  red ;  that  of  pure  sky  or  dr, 
blue ;  that  of  most  growing  leaves,  some  shade 
of  green.  Many  chemical  compounds  are  known 
by  certain  colors,  but  by  heat  or  other  agencies 
these  colors  are  often  changed.  The  colors  of 
certain  paints  and  dyes  are  to  a  certain  degree 
permanent,  but  by  exposure  to  light  and  air 
tliey  undergo  a  gradual  change.  Probably  no 
colors  are  absolutely  permanent,  but  those 
thus  named  are  so  efl!ch  durinff  a  certain  con- 
dition of  the  substance  to  which  it  belongs. 
Other  colors,  as  those  shown  by  a  diamond  cut 
in  certain  forms,  or  by  a  prism,  those  of  mother- 
of-pearl,  of  the  plumage  of  birds,  and  of  soap 
bubbles,  depend  on  some  accident  of  fonn  or 
size  of  bodies,  or  of  the  structure  of  their  sur- 
faces, and  these  change  with  the  position  of 
the  observer;  hence  these  are  known  as  va- 
riable colors. — ^\Vhen  white  or  solar  liglit  is 
transmitted  Uirough  triangular  prisms  of  glass, 
or  otiier  media  difiering  in  dispersive  power 
from  the  air,  the  beam  or  ray  of  white  is  ana- 
lyzed, being  separated  into  the  7  primary  colors^ 


red,  orange,  yelloir,  green.  Uae  OU^i  Um\ 
indigo  rdark  blue),  and  vioWt.  The  prwa 
turns  all  these  colors  out  of  the  ttraigh:  liai 
pursued  by  the  m'hite  light  Um  violec  uoit 
the  re<l  least;  so  that  instead  of  a  nmnd  whdt 
spot,  it  throws  upon  a  screen  an  cU»n(Bated  or 
oval  figure,  containing  in  Moce«ioQ  die  sc^cnl 
colors  already  named.  The  roost  li«nt  f>r  rt- 
fracted  color,  violet,  may  be  c^ed  the  Uche« 
color,  the  red  the  lowwt ;  the  whole  fl|tuf  ii 
the  solar  q>ectniin.  The  primary  cuiun  U«« 
never  been  further  decomposed  by  any  ftrotm 
to  which  they  have  been  Mibmittcd:  bcm 
they  are  considered  as  elementaij  or  siiD(4fc 
Recombined  by  a  second  inverted  prifln  <:f  t 
lens,  they  agiun  form  white  light.  The  txiti 
are  those  of  the  rainbow,  but  revvrsed  in  ordcK. 
owing  to  a  difference  in  the  mode  of  vieviat 
The  proof  tliat  tliese  are  the  element*  of  what 
light  was  first  furnished  by  the  ezperinMBti  «f 
Sir  Isaac  Newton,  in  1672.  It  mast  be  add- 
ed, however,  that  between  any  2  of  the  umfk 
colors  of  the  spectrum  there  is  a  gradual  latM^ 
change  of  hue,  so  that,  in  fact,  the  diilcnac 
colored  rays  existing  in  and  obtainable  fixMiika 
white  ray  are  not  7,  but  indefinite  in  nombcr.— 
The  subject  of  the  colors  of  natural  bodies  ii- 
duding  leaves,  flowers,  fmita,  metala,  DUDoal^ 
solutions,  &c,  has  alwaya  been  one  of  dificoli?, 
and  physicists  are  still  (livided  in  their  ofiaHM 
concerning  it  The  analysis  of  son-li^t  shMi 
us  that  all  possible  colors  are  in  it;  bdt  bov  ds 
bodies  behave  toward  the  light,  that  om  of 
them  should  return  to  the  eye  one.  a&ocfav 
another  color,  or  set  of  colors,  and  so  oo  I  A 
few  preliminary  facts  will  be  in  plaos  bcfon 
an  answer  to  this  question  is  attempted.  Bf 
small  mirrors  suitably  nlaoed,  if  yon  cast  ifoi 
the  same  spot  on  a  wnite  screen  any  1, 1» « 
more  colors  of  the  spectnim,  a  compound  eofar 
b  always  obtained,  differing  from  the  fiarii 
hues  that  compose  it.  Red  and  veUow  bllfai 
give  orange;  yellow  and  blue  pve  greoi;  M 
the  orange  and  green  hnee  differ  from  thosscf 
the  spectmm.  Red  and  violet  give  poipb; 
different  quandtieaof  yellow,  bine,  andgmai* 
of  orange,  yellow,  and  Uoe,  give  all  poMJMi 
varieties  of  green,  d^  The  blending  oi  diflr 
ently  colored  paints  prodnces  a  like  leabh ;  M 
the  color  obtained  by  the  oombinatioQ  of  hm 
sensibly  identical  with  those  of  the 


19  not  identical  with  that  obt^ned  by  the  amt 
bination  of  corresponding  speetral  octeiL  iil^ 
ists,  it  is  said,  are  enabled  to compoond  dM^ 
ble  colors  from  8,  red,  yellow,  and  btoe.  mHa^ 
whicli  is  the  result  of  a  oombinatioo  of  all  Ai 
colors,  and  black,  which  is  the  absence  of  ally  M 
not  properly  colors;  yet  these  2  figure Ihm 
as  elements  m  the  actoal  colors  of  natnial  hotm 
painta,  and  dyes.  By  mixing  with  a  pm  find 
red  considerable  white  light,  Uie  red  1%  aa  it  v«% 
diluted  and  softened,  and  pink  b  the  niriL 
Admixture  of  white  in  variona  degrees  giMi 
an  indefinite  number  of  tints  of  any  eoki;  Ai 
absolute  hue  being  unchanged.  So  mixtoe  d 
black  or  absence  of  light,  •■  wImd  a  bo4r> 
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b  that  it  shaU  wholly  eztliigiiiah  part  at  the 

falling  upon  it,  and  retom  a  certain  odor 

of  thtf  renuunder,  gives  any  nnmher  of 

uea  of  the  lame  color  or  hne.    Thus  is  ob- 

for  each  hue  a  scale  of  tones;  the  hues 

Ivea  not  being  due  to  the  presence  of 

vawo  J      t  or  darkness,  but  to  single  or  com- 

d  Cviurs  such  as  are  found  in  the  spectrum. 

when  first  opening,  show  a  tint  of 

in  midsummer,  an  intense  purer  green ; 

J  autumn,  a  dark  or  shaded  green.    In 

AM  case  they  must  be  supposed  to  contain 

ra  oi      rch  and  colorless  woody  fibre ;  in  the 

n»  chlorophyl;  in  the  8d,  less  chloro- 

MUA  with  more  earthy  deposit  and  hardened 

ODaque  fibre.    Finally,  when  the  chloro- 

i  decays,  t. «.,  is  chemically  changed,  they 

#*  the  rich  purple,  red,  and  golden  hues 

n         poets  have  always  loved  to  celebrate  in 

p        s  of  autumn.     Brown  and  gray 

<      9UJ   shades,  or  composed  of  darkness: 

■         sensible  hue  of  certain  colors  which, 

[Qu     .  in  the  spectrum,  cannot  be  ftuther 

ofwu,  can  always  be  separated  by  the 

when  found  iH  natural  objects,  giving 

«r       re,  but  not  all  of  the  spectral  colon; 

a.  ihe  colors  of  natural  objects  are  always 

d.    Light  from  white  paper  gives  a 

9io  spectrum;  from  yellow,  a  firagmttit 

ctrum,  showing  the  yellow  space  bright, 

■ume  ^een  and  orange,  sometimes  a  &int 

additionally  of  blue  and  red ;  blue  paper 

k  whole  spectrum,  less  the  orange  and  red ; 

w  of  others.  The  light  of  the  purest  yellow 

rar,  analyzed,  shows  also  some  green  and 

i      L    80  a  colored  solution  or  glass  transmits 

w»iy  the  rays  that  make  up  its  own  color,  but 

colors  that  in  the  spectrum  are  neighboring 

Be.  Light  coming  through  a  blue  glass  is 

to  contain  a  strong  blue  element,  feebler 

u  and  u     go,  and  still  feebler  yellow  and 

.  Lo<     uie  through  the  blue  glass  at  a  speo- 

colors  are  seen,  and  in  corre- 

IHMM       u«gr««33  of  vividness.  The  blue  medium 

«Me»  ..^'ough  itself  also  the  closely  related  rays, 

it  extinguishes  or  cuts  off  the  more  distuit. 

of  all  others.    The  latter  effect,  however, 

W9      m  the  former  with  the  thickness  of  the 

so  that  a  blue  or  red  solution  of  soffi- 

uopth  in  space  would  extinguish  all  the 

entering  it,  and  be  equivalent  to  a  black 

or  opaque  body.    Another  way  in  which 

waole  light  may  be  extinguished  is  by  using 

Rrhose  colors  are  complementary.   Green 

iW  are  such  colors.    Look  through  a  green 

the  red  or  lower  portion  of  the  spectral 

s  cut  off  by  it,  and  all  bodies  givmg  out 

white  or  higher  colors  appear  of  some 

>f  or  nearly  cdlied  to  green ;  but  pure  red 

IT  vr»nge  bodies  are  apparently  black;  their 

i|^  cannot  be  transmitted.    Ix>ok  through  a 

•d  ^asB,  and  the  results  are  reversed ;  bodiea 

white  or  lower  colors  appear  red  or  of  some 

>       color :  those  of  the  higher,  black.    Now 

die  2  glasses  together;  they  extinguish  both 

a  of  the  spectrum,  and  if  their  colors  be 


exactly  complementary,  even  white  otjeeta  oaa 
send  no  lig^t  through  them,  and  all  otjects  be* 
come  invidble.  The  flame  of  alcohol  in  whi(di 
common  salt  is  dissolved  is  almost  a  pure  yel- 
low. Illuminate  with  this  a  room  containing 
persons  and  variously  colored  objects;  all  wiU 
be  visible  just  in  jax^portion  as  thebr  light  con- 
nsts  of  yellow,  or  contains  it  as  a  necessary  or 
incidental  ingredient;  but  the  red  of  the  cheeks 
and  lips,  and  all  red,  purple,  and  blue  ol^ects^ 
will  appear  of  some  sbaoe  of  gray  or  brown, 
approacning  to  blackness ;  so  that  tiie  face  will 
wear  an  unrelieved  yellow  and  ghastly  appeaiv 
ance.  That  red  and  blue  obiects  are  not  then 
seen  perfectly  black  is  explained  by  Wert- 
heim's  recent  discovery  that  the  flame  men* 
tioned  is  not  perfectly  monoohromatioL  but  con* 
tains  some  orange  and  violet  No  body,  theore- 
finre,  not  self-luminous,  can  appear  of  a  color  to 
which  none  of  the  rays  foiling  on  it  corraapond ; 
but  if  the  sensible  color  of  a^ody  is  orange,  it 
has  some  yellow  mixed  with  it;  hence  it  may 
he  seen  by  what  appears  to  be  blue  or  greoi 
light}  for  that,  if  not  prismatic,  will  also  have 
some  yellow  along  witn  it,  and  to  this  the  yel- 
low in  the  color  of  the  body  will  respond. — ^The 
tme  physical  theory  of  colors,  whenever  foond, 
must  agree  with  and  include  the  fiusts  now 
stated,  and  all  facts  relative  to  colors  and  bodiea 
ahowinff  them.  The  theory  now  commonly  re> 
oeived  is  that  proposed  by  Sir  David  Brewster, 
namely,  that  when  a  body  appeara  permanently 
of  any  given  color,  aimple  or  compoond,  it  ia 
hecanse  it  absorbs  the  remaining  colors  of  the 
q)ectrum,  i.  e^  of  the  complete  or  white  raj^ 
and  reflects  those  which  oonstitnte  the  color  ox 
which  it  appears.  Thus  a  scarlet  flower  ia.a 
hody  having  such  relations  to  light  that  it  ab- 
sorbs viole^  blue,  te.,  reflecting  only  certain 
proportions  of  red,  orange,  and  yellow.  Li  this 
view,  bodies,  as  snow  and  milk,  appear  white 
when  they  reflect  or  transmit  entire  or  white 
light ;  others,  as  certain  inks  and  coal,  appear 
black,  because  they  absorb  all  the  colored  raya 
in  the  proportions  which  form  white  H^^ 
But  as  all  bodies  both  absorb  and  reflect  in 
some  degree,  the  proportion  of  light  which 
white  bodies  absorb  and  black  bodies  reflect  ia 
also  a  mixtnre  of  the  various  colors  in  the  pro- 
portions forming  white.  To  prove  that  the  moat 
mtensely  blade  hody  still  reflects  some  lights 
look  through  a  Ions  narrow  tube  into  a  room 
completely  darkened:  thia  may  be  oonaidered 
as  presenting  before  the  eye  an  abaolntelv  black 
spot.  Let  a  piece  of  ooal  or  black  velvet  be 
brooght  againat  the  inner  end  of  the  tube;  the 
hody  is  at  once  visible,  as  something  differing 
clearly  firom  the  black  apace.  There  are  many 
oljections  both  to  the  expression  and  the  anh- 
atance  of  Brewster's  theory.  Porous  bodiea 
abaorb  liquida  and  gaaes,  but  these  alao  are 
materiaL  We  do  not  know  that  any  bodiea 
abaorb  light;  what  we  do  know  is,  that  li^^t 
dis^ypears  at  or  within  their  surfaces,  i.  &, 
that  they  extinffniah  a  portion  greater  or  leaa 
of  the  light  fUBng  on  them.    Again,  we  moat 
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distingnish  between  mirror-action  or  reflection 
and  that  secondary  emission  of  light  by  which 
bodies  not  self-luminous  become  visible  to  ns. 
Oersted  separated  the  light  coming  from  bodies 
into  2  partit.  First,  he  found  that  all  bmlies 
have  in  some  degree  the  projKjrty  of  mirrors, 
but  that  in  those  not  polished  this  action  is  too 
feeble  to  show  images.  Now,  this  reflected 
portion  of  tlie  light  which  ordinary  bodies  re- 
turn to  the  eye  has  the  color,  not  of  the  illu- 
minated IxkIv,  but  always  of  the  luminary.  I^t 
us  remember,  too,  that  reflected  light,  like 
echoe<l  sound,  gives  us  no  idea  of  the  bo<ly  or 
obstacle  from  which  the  reflection  occurs,  but 
always  of  the  source.  A  jierfcct  mim»r  is  invis- 
ible. It  shows  us  not  itself,  but  objects  situated 
in  certain  lines  before  it,  and  only  in  certain 
lines.  Bo<lies  cannot  be  visible  by  reflected 
light ;  all  they  could  do  by  such  means  would 
be  to  show  us  in  all  their  surfaces  images  of  the 
sun  and  surroundmg  objeets.  Secondly,  Oersted 
found  that  illnminated  bo<lie3  gave  out  another 
portion  of  light  not  reflected,  which  had  the  pro- 
per color  of  the  bodies  themselves.  Arago  went 
further.  Vnder  Polaiiizatiox  of  Light  it  will  bo 
shown  that  when  light  is  transmitted  through 
certain  media,  or  emerges  through  the  surface 
of  incandescent  solids  or  liquids,  the  rays  be- 
come, as  it  were,  flattened  (polarized)  in  a  cer- 
tain plane,  whieh  is  at  right  angles  to  the  piano 
of  incidence ;  that  is,  such  light  is  polarized  by 
refraction.  But  light  which  is  reflected  from 
the  surface,  as  from  a  mirror,  is  flattened  (po- 
larized) in  another  plane  at  right  angles  to  that 
of  the  refracted  light,  namely,  in  the  plane  of 
reflection  ;  that  is,  sucli  light  is  ])olarized  by  re- 
flection. Now,  Arago  j^roved  that  from  illumi- 
nated unpolished  bodies  a  small  and  usually  im- 
perceptible amount  of  light  is  returned  to  tho 
eye  having  the  color  of  the  luminary,  and  that 
this  light  is  polarized  by  rellection ;  while  much 
the  larger  portion  of  their  light,  having  the  color 
of  which  the  body  is  seen,  is  polarized  by  re- 
fraction, and  hence  must  have  come  from  be- 
neath the  surface  of  tho  bo<lies  emitting  it. 
Bodies  then  ai*e  not,  as  usually  taught,  visible 
by  reflected  light.  They  themselves  emit  and 
radiate  in  all  directions,  like  tho  sun  or  a  candle, 
the  light  by  wjiich  we  see  them. — This  brings  us 
again  to  a  theory  long  since  i)roposed  in  sub- 
stance by  Kuler,  and  ex])lained  at  length  in  his 
"  letters  to  a  (icrman  rrincess.'*  Two  viols 
or  other  stringed  instruments  being  attuned  in 
unison,  though  many  feet  apart,  if  a  string  of 
one  bo  made  to  give  out  a  musical  sound, 
tho  corresponding  string  of  the  other,  being 
fitted  to  vibrate  in  tho  same  times,  takes  np  tho 
vibrations  fn»m  the  air,  and  actually  emits  tho 
same  sound,  or  some  chord  of  that  sound.  The 
first  induces  vil)rations  in  tho  second ;  the  sec- 
ond reci|)n>cates  the  vibrations  of  the  first ;  but 
the  conditions  of  tho  sectjnd  must  first  bo  suit- 
able. In  this  view,  when  sunlight  falls  ujwn 
variou'*  bodies,  it  induees  (according  to  tho 
undulatory  theory,  by  the  communicaticm  of 
ogitatiun  from  the  ethereal  medium  to  the  mo- 


locales  of  the  bodies)  a  Inminons  roodhion  ir 
power  in  tho  illnminated  Unly.  bat  viiMrii  m 
most  bodies  remains  only  so  lung  A  ihr  ■f:K>o 
of  tlio  original  luminary  is  exertvd  ii]n«  tbtia. 
But  though  the  body  receive*  tin*  wKol«  ituiitl- 
sion  of  white  light,  it  mill  in  turn  repmnet 
tho  whole,  or  such  part  as  t)ie  conditicHi  of  rj 
molecules  fits  it  for  reriprricating.  If  it  fKipfi- 
cato  all  the  colored  rays  in  due  {•ro|M»rtiuo.i»d 
in  considernblo  amount,  it  will  be  white:  if  ia 
like  proportion,  but  in  almost  imp^mpitk 
.amount,  it  will  bo  called  black.  If  abudrn- 
ciprocato  mainly  the  bine  and  allied  rty^  itVji 
bo  some  shade  of  bine;  and  so  of  allruiost. 
Moreover,  whatever  rays  tho  molecular  reac- 
tion of  tho  body  forbids  it  to  reciprrnsie,  ii  wiS 
of  necessity  eztingnish ;  but  t/^  furre  caa  as 
moro  bo  destroyed  tlian  matter,  this  eziis^iiM 
light  is  not  lofit,  but  lieromvs  manliest  ifwa  ■ 
heat  in  the  body  receiving  the  rays,  or  (<rbipi 
in  certain  circumstances  as  aflSnity'or  f.-lectrir.'tT. 
According  to  Brewster's  theory,  k  body  is  exaa* 
ly  of  tho  cohif  which  it  relects,  or  does  not  pei- 
boss;  acconling  to  Eulcrs^  the  body  it  </tbt 
color  it  shows,  and  color  is  not  a  quality  of  U|ifct 
merely,  but  a  secondary  physical  quality  d 
bodies,  duo  to  a  primary  mechanical  one.  So.  i 
white  body,  as  a  screen,  can  respond  to  any  enor 
thrown  upon  it ;  but  a  colored  ImkIt  can  oalj  rt- 
spondto  rays  within  a  certain  limit,  and  if  it  fr 
ceivo  rays  only  of  colors  bevi^nd  this  limit,  a 
must  api>ear  black.  In  the  undulatory  theory,  m 
now  received  by  the  highest  authorities  ia  j&y 
sics,  there  is  aMumed  to  be  a  fixed  and  innii- 
ablo  connection  between  the  color  of  aprca 
my  and  its  refrangibility :  and  the  latter  Mftn 
depends  on  its  rate  and  time  of  vibrslioL 
Thus,  as  cdculated  by  I)r.  Young,  the  middli 
red  ray  has  a  wave  length  of  y|},,  of  an  iadi 
and  corresponds  to  477  millions  of  mLIliocscf 
pulsations  ]teT  second  of  the  ether,  or  of  tkt 
retina ;  while  the  middle  violet  has  a  van 
length  of  j^i^  of  an  inch,  and  ciirrespco^  ts 
699  millions  of  millions  of  puUa:i(•nspcrH^ 
ond ;  the  other  colors  having  wave  lengths  iBt» 
mediate  to  these.  Sir  David  Brewster,  huvevtf, 
who  set  out  with  a  partiality  fur  the  n^v  c^ 
plmled  cor] muscular  theory,  examined  the  fp» 
trum  with  variously  colored  glassei^  and  d^ 
clared  that  he  detected  some  red.  yellow,  mi 
blue  in  all  {mrts  of  it.  He  accordingly  proposes 
theory  of  white  light  as  composed  of  8  elcns* 
tary  colors  only,  those  iust  named :  each  esitf 
having  all  tlio  various  degrees  uf  refranipbiE?. 
and  the  otlier  colors  being  mixtures  of  tiicsil 
Ilelmholtz  has  recently  shown  thai  aaay^f 
Brewster^s  results  were  due  to  using  imptffal 
prisms,  and  that  when  these  sources  of  cM 
are  in  a  high  degree  removed,  Brewster's  U- 
turo  of  rays  through  the  spectmrn  fails  io  i^ 
I>ear,  Plateau,  Forbes^  Maxwell  Airy,  mi 
others,  have  recently  experimented  on  tie«^ 
je<*t,  and  they  find  themselvea  nnable  to  rttHf 
the  theory  of  a  mixture  of  8  elemenU  bciaf  «^ 
ficient  to  produce  all  the  colors  of  tba  iT*^ 
trum ;  whue  by  mixtore  of  these  ookn  ia  iha 
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Koof  cUiTned,  th^  also  fiul  to  obtain 

^t.    The  theory  of  8  elemeDtary  colon 

IB  1     bo  considered  to  be  well  support^ 

^"Mst  of  nataral  colors  is  not  reuered 

8  on    oUies.    There  are,  perhaps,  a  few 

not  yet  brought  under  any  theory, 
wiors  of  dichromatic  bodies — a  pine 
ISiv  example,  which  is  red  by  trans- 
yellowish  by  reflected  light;  smoke, 
3       when  looked  upon,  reddish  when 
(h;   leaf  gold,  both  yellow  and 
.  bo  on.     Eoler^s  theory,  however, 
iriMi  a  wide  range  of  facts.    By  it  the 
V  of  the  diamond  and  certain  other  mine- 
li  after  exposure  to  light  they  contl- 
light  for  a  time  ih  the  dark,  is  readily 
^  it  is  only  necessary  to  suppose  that  in 
1  the  luminous  vibrations  once  estab- 
M     me  for  a  time ;  and  the  fact  is  also  ex- 
iiese  and  other  phosphors  in  such 
ro  %      light  of  the  color  to  which  they 

ju— X]OMFLXMBNTABT  OOLOBS.  SolST 

9  t  being  regarded  as  a  whole  produced 
ik*.^  of  many  dements  (colors),  it  is  plain 
r  1         n  of  these  elements  being  blend- 

I »  composite  hue,  the  remainder  will 

f  inixture  some  other  hue ;  and  either 

I  bdng  added  to  the  other,  the  result 

the  reproducing  of  complete  or  whito 

In  mathematical  language,  that  which, 

)o  any  part,  completes  it,  or  makes 

«)rmed  a  complement.    Transferring 

luatical  conception  to  light,  any  hue, 

ur  compound,  so  related  to  another  that 

iiff  it  produces  with  the  latter  white 

d  its  complementary  color,  and  wee 

PlM)se  the  4  higher  prismatic  colors 

L  i  Uieir  dominant  hue  is  blue.    If  now 

r  colors,  red,  orange,  and  yellow,  be 

a  a  separate  hue,  this  will  be  an  orange- 

i  this  combined  with  the  compound 

named  must  produce  complete  or  white 

xienoe,  in  the  particular  hues  of  each 

fcained.  blue  and  orange-red  are  comple- 

f ;  t      there  may  be  many  alight  variar 

t     9o  nues  which  shall  go  by  the  same 

i       yet  not  be  exact  complements,  the 

i  Mxeir  mixture  being  then  a  white  tinged 

hatever  color  happens  to  be  in  excess ; 

light  tint  of  that  color.    All  the  colors 

low  and  green  being  blended  give  a  hue 

it-red;  and  of  this  the  yellow -green  is 

ntary.    If  one  of  the  compound  hues 

eu  by  the  incorporation  of  more  of  a 

element,  the  other  must  lose  an  eqniva- 

the  same  element.    If  the  yellow-green 

red  toward  green  by  adding  blue,  the 

ed,  in  order  still  to  bo  complementary, 

»  moved  toward  red,  by  losing  the  same 

;  of  blue  as  the  other  gains.    If  one  of 

)e,  irrespective  of  light  or  shade,  in- 

lu  intensity,  the  other  must  also  be  made 

itense ;  since,  if  the  relative  quantities  of 

lor  existing  in  the  normal  spectrum  be 

intained,  an  uncompensated  portion  of 

more  colors  must  remain.    But  when 
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tones  are  oon^dwed,  it  ia  evident  that  all  iba 
darkness  or  shade  entering  into  one  hue  mntt 
be  oompenaated  by  white  in  its  oomplementi  or 
a  complete  and  pure  white  will  not  result . 
Hence  a  tint  of  one  oolor  finds  its  complement 
in  a  shade  of  the  other ;  as^  for  example,  a  light 
orange  in  a  deep  blue.  In  finding  oolors  whloh 
shall  be  complementary  to  each  ower,  therefore, 
three  particnlaia  are  to  be  regarded  in  each, 
namely,  the  hue,  intensity,  and  tone.  White 
and  black  also  play,  in  visKm,  the  part  of  oom- 
plementa.  Hence  the  following  pdrs  of  ooUnra 
oomj^ementary  to  each  other :  Red— blniah- 
green;  orange— blue  fasnre);  yellow— indigo; 
green— reddish-violet;  bine— orange«red;  indigo 
— orange-yellow;  violet— yellow-green ;  white 
—black;  black— white.  To  which  Ohevreol 
adds:  a  red-orange— a  blue-green;  an  orange- 
yellow — a  blue-violet;  a  yellow-green— a  viofot- 
red,  iso.  IC  Obevrenl,  superintendent  of  the 
dyeing  department  of  the  GobeUns  manufSMstorr 
in  Pans,  has  oonstmcted  a  chart  of  24  hues,  eaon 
shown  in  24  different  tones,  and  so  arranged  that 
not  only  the  oompodtion  and  relations,  but  alto 
the  complementary  color  of  each  of  these,  are  ob- 
vious at  a|dance. — SuB^aoimi  on  AooroxHtiaL 
OoLOBs.  JPlace  on  a  sheet  of  white  paper  a  ted 
wafer,  and  look  on  it  intently  ibr  some  seoonda; 
move  the  wafer  suddenly  away,  and  in  its  plaea 
is  seen  a  bloish-green  R>ot  of  sensibly  the  same 
So,  the  contemplation  of  an  orange  wafer 


will  £^ve  an  azure  spot ;  of  a  yellow  or  videt 
one,  an  indigo  or  yellow-green  spot;  and  the 
reverse.  The  oolor  of  the  linage  is  in  all  eases 
complementary  to  that  of  the  original  oljeot 
If  small  oltj^ota  of  any  oolors  be  well  illomi- 
nated  and  viewed  on  a  bkck  groand,  the  oom- 
plementaiy  image  is  seen  upon  dodng  the  eyes. 
Under  the  same  drcnmstances,  a  white  ol^ect 
will  give  a  black  image.  The  color  thus  ibl^ 
lowing  upon  the  contemplation  of  its  comple- 
ment^ has  been  termed  accidental,  and  also,  from 
the  fact  that  it  arises  firom  some  state  produced 
within  the  visual  orsan  itsdf,  subjective.  A 
complete  account  of  the  ordinary  phenomenon 
may  be  summed  up  thus:  the  ocuor  of  the  ob- 
ject itself  grows  gradually  more  fidnt,  as  it  is 
viewed ;  after  the  cessation  of  the  direct  action 
of  the  object  on  the  retina,  there  is,  Ist,  the  per- 
sistence lor  about  A  of  a  second  of  the  primi- 
tive impression ;  2d,  the  i^ypearance  of  the  acci- 
dental image;  8d,  the  pennanence,  for  a  longer 
or  shorter  period,  of  the  latter,  itsintensi^  imd 
duration  oepending  on  the  intensity  and  time 
of  the  direct  impression,  while  the  color  grad- 
ually fades  and  then  gives  place  to  others;  or, 
if  the  eyes  be  successively  opened  and  shut,  or 
directed  to  light  and  dark  surfiuses  in  turn,  a 
succession  of  appearances  and  disappearances 
of  the  image,  usually  attended  with  changes  of 
its  color.  Any  one  may  witness  these  curious 
results  by  taking  a  momentary  glance  at  the 
sun  or  a  candle  flame,  or  looking  steadfastly  on 
a  strongly-lighted  colored  otjiect,  and  then  pro- 
ceedinff  as  already  indicated.  The  suljective 
color  obtained  from  the  red  sun  of  morning  or 
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evening  will  be  &  hue  of  green,  passing,  if  the 
eyes  be  kept  closed,  gradaally  to  darker  buea, 
as  blue  and  violet,  or  restored  to  red  by  looking 
momentarily  on  a  white  surface,  and  then  fol- 
lowed by  green  on  closing  the  eyes ;  that  ob- 
tained from  the  yellowish-white  sun  of  midday 
will  bo  indigo  or  violet.  In  cither  case,  if  the 
eyes  are  turned  at  onco  to  a  wliito  surface, 
the  image  at  first  appears  of  its  darkest  color, 
imssing  successively  through  the  lighter  colors 
to  white ;  and  whatever  color  appears  when  the 
eyes  are  dosed,  its  complementary  is  seen  when 
they  are  fixed  on  a  white  surface.  Place,  again, 
any  small  colored  object  upon  a  white  suifaodi 
and  look  on  it  for  some  time:  colors  will  be 
seen  to  develop  themselves  about  the  edges  of 
the  object,  the  color  being  in  each  case  the  com- 
plement of  that  of  the  object,  bluish  green  sur- 
rounding red,  and  so  on.  do  a  lighter  ring  forms 
around  a  dark  object,  or  the  reverse.  Around 
the  colored  object  tliere  is,  Ist,  a  slight  exten- 
sion of  the  actual  color;  2d,  a  band,  considerably 
broad,  of  the  accidental  color ;  8d,  nnder  some 
circumstances,  a  new  development  without  this 
of  the  actual  color.  Lay  a  narrow  strip  of  gray 
paper  on  light  green  paper,  the  former  will  i^ 
pear  reddish ;  on  deep  blue  paper,  it  will  appear 
yellowish ;  in  all  cases,  of  a  color  complementa- 
ry to  that  of  the  ground.  80  again,  having  a 
white  surface  illuminated  from  one  source  by 
white  light,  and  from  another  by  colored  light, 
intercept  the  latter  from  a  certam  spot  by  a 
small  opaque  body:  the  shadow  cast  by  this 
body,  and  which  is  really  illuminated  by  white 
light,  will  alwavs  appear  of  a  color  complemen- 
tary to  that  of  the  colored  light  cast  on  tne  parts 
around  it.  We  may  generalize  these  phenome- 
na in  tlie  statement  that  the  retina,  having  been 
once  impressed  with  any  color,  gradually  loses 
its  sensibility  to  that  color,  and  acquires  a  dis- 
position to  be  affected  by  its  complementary ; 
and  that  this  tendency  is  manifested  both  suc- 
cessively, or  in  time,  and  simultaneously,  or  in 
space.  M.  Scherffer  considers  that  the  contin- 
ued or  powerful  action  of  certain  colored  rays, 
enfeebles  or  fatigues  tlie  sensibility  of  the  retina 
to  those  rays;  so  that  when  the  eye  afterward 
receives  white  light,  it  is  affected  for  a  time  by 
the  other  or  complementary  rays  only.  M. 
Plateau  explains  both  the  persistence  of  the  ori- 
ginal, and  the  appearance  and  clianges  of  the 
successive  accidental  color,  by  supposing  these 
changes  to  constitute  the  transition,  in  time,  of 
a  portion  of  the  retina  from  an  excited  to  its 
normal  state;  while  irradiation  and  the  simul- 
taneous accidental  color  constitute  a  similar 
transition  in  space,  or  from  the  actually  excited 
portion  of  the  retina  to  that  which  is  in  repose. 
The  consequences  and  applications  of  the  law  of 
vision  now  deduced  are  numerous,  and  of  very 
great  interest.  When  we  look  continuously  on 
any  color,  as  red,  this  color  loses  its  vividness 
and  beauty,  because  a  color  the  opposite  of  red 
is  excited  in  the  eye,  and  blcn^  with  it;  but 
its  complementary,  or  any  color  near  to  this,  as 
green,  being  now  presented,  the  latter  is  at  onoe 


improved,  rendered  mora  pmnd  vivU,  by  tti 
acquired  tendency  of  the  ^e  to  see  thu  tdtt 
This  b  successive  oontraat ;  and  It  is  th«  Am 
that  colors  which  wiD  barmoninii  or  aflect  tb 
eye  agreeably,  and  be  matoallj  improrcd.  \j  b» 
ing  viewed  in  sacoearion,  are  oppoites  or  eg» 
plementu  of  each  oUier.     Colon  DcariyiU 
will  be  injured  when  thus  beheld,  and  vi&  ^ 
feet  the  eye  unfavorably.    A  pnrrhisfr  vb  » 
shown  in  succession  several  fAecm  ef  Ufk 
red  cloth,  will  prononnoo  those  last  tsa  to 
be  much  inferior  in  brightaesi  and  baaaij  if 
color  to  the  first;  but  if  his  altentioB  U  wm 
directed  to  green  stofS^  be  will  dcdan  ikai 
extremely  bnght;  and  after  them,  wfll  m  M 
stuffs  quite  as  favorably.    Again,  two  kaeiif 
red  or  blue  seen  side  by  aide  are  not  impntii 
because  the  impression  made  by  ehlMr  tenb  to 
excite  an  impression  of  green  or  ora^  la  jto 
neighborhood,  which  impreaaion  blends  «iik  iki 
actnal  c<dor  of  the  other  pieoe»  and  impan  JL 
But  if  blue  and  orange  atripa  be  riewed  mk  ky 
side,  the  blue  throws  orange  upon  the  «n«p^ 
and  tice  cerso,  so  that  the  briUlancj  and  pvito 
of  both  colors  are  improved.  .  ThiaaAetastofr 
tutes  simnltaneoos  contrast ;  and  it  shovi  tirt 
harmony  in  colors  viewed  atonoe and  ntarTu«A 
other  also  requires  that  theae  ahoold  bt^or» 
proach  to,  complementmriea  of  eadi  ctim,  m 
different  tones  be  associated,  the  effect  ii  aiqp 
to  make  the  tinted  appear  lighter,  and  the  AaA- 
ed  darker,  than  it  reaU;^  is.    This  is  eaai^  tkun 
by  pkwing  ride  hj  side  several  gnv  tfrifi^ 
passing  mdoally  from  qoite  light  to  daik;  i^ 
tliough  the  shade  of  each  strip  is  honagnsM^ 
vet  its  side  toward  a  darker  atrip  wUl  apforto 
be  the  lighter,  and  that  towani  a  lii^tcr  m 
the  darker.    Chevrenra  law,  both  for  bMsal 
tone&  deduced  from  fi^ta  snob  as  ihosi  aat 
stated,  may  be  thna ciprtaaed  2  "Whcothtifi 
sees  at  the  same  time  two  con  tigmma  colof%  Wf 
will  appear  as  dissimilar  as  pomiUe,  bo^  kiff^ 
tical  composition  and  in  hei|^t  ef  tone." 
by  thb  principle,  the  Jazti^KmtioB  of  < 
painting,  in  dress,  in  ramitore,  in  the 
of  gardens,  in  bonqneta,  and  indeed  V 
colors  are  employed  with  n  view  to  artiiii 
effect,  ceases  to  be  a  matter  of  anckUt  er  m 
ill-nnderstood  experience,  and  bccoBasaH^fitf 
for  the  rules  and  predictiona  ef  acieoesk    bd 
chromatic  arrangementa,  harmoniaa  ef  eaaMl 
are  first  to  be  sought    Bat  aa  theae  HeBallA 
harmonies  of  analog  are  also  eaUed  kum^ 
mtion,  with  less  striking,  but  oftea  wkh  ^B 
pleasing  results.    These  may  be  seemd  let 
ways :  by  arranging  different  tones  in  ai 
by  associating  wuiy  related  hoea  of  a  P 
except  where  these,  as  bine  and  Tiolal« « 
injure  each  other;  and  by  Tiewiqg  ag{ 
groupinffs  of  colors  by  colored  licbt»  aa  t 
a  stained  window,  which  modinea  theaa  al  iaa 
particular  direction.    The  cileet  ef  Che  a 
ity  of  white  is  to  deepen  all  hoca  in  wh 
tone,  nnleas  it  may  be  a  lig^  jreDov ; 
the  deeper  hnes  and  toneoi  the 
white  is  generally  too  TkiaoL 
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ih  almost  nnj  hoe  or  tone,  except  thii 
ler,  as  indigo  or  violet,  render  it  appa- 
ay  and  faded. — ^The  reader  is  referred  to 
reaPs  work  on  this  sabject,  or  to  Pro- 
lomana's  *^  Hoosehold  Science,*'  for  AiU 
I  relation  to  the  arrangement  or  match- 
>lor8.  A  few  examples  may  be  given, 
trim  ge  articles  of  dress  with  yd- 
riuit9t  and  deep  blae  flowers  mto 

iv««,  to  npbolster  mahogany  chairs 

uiion  or  dark  orange  stofb,  without  an 

^"4?  band  of  black  or  green,  or  to  place 

!himee  near  to  strong  red  or  orange 

b  a  violation  of  coloristio  harmony. 

dark  colors  diminish,  white  and 

I  enlarge,  the  i4)paront  dze  of  the 

J     ^e  figures  or  horizontal  stripes 

wLue  narrow  vertical  stripes  heighten, 

stature.    All  colors  in  the  vicinity 

9  uiflnencethe  complexion,  as  already 

Hues  and  tones  c^  green  improve  a 

I      ;de  complexion,  by  throwing  on  it 

i  of  rose ;  while  orange  throws 

buu  abundant  orange  of  the  brunette 

Mm,  and  blending  wim  the  latter  pro- 

rhitening  effect.    Light  or  tinted  colors 

fith  light,  deep  or  shaded  colors  with 

xions.     Carpets,  paper-hanffings. 

furniture  for  rooms,  should  be  of 

vHiou  with  reference  botli  to  their  effects 

ih  other,  and  upon  the  complexions  of 

s.    The  beautv  of  red  flowers  is 

ou  oy  the  neighborhood  of  green  foliage : 

16  hnes  of  flowers  it  is  easily  observed 

sristip  discords  are  seldom  met  with. 

loiaaon  of  a  yellow  or  orange  pollen 

blet,  purple,  or  blue  corolla,  is  familiar. 

lelicately  susceptible  to  colors  will  note, 

frequent  examples  of  modification  of 

contrast,  that  come  under  daily  ob- 
L  Thus  an  orange-red  sunset  appears 
ed  to  bright  scarlet  when  seen  through 
in  green  foliage ;  narrow  bands  of  grav 

ving  over  such  a  sky  appear  of  a  rich 
jiive  green ;  and  at  a  later  hour,  when 
mt  forest  is  simply  black,  it  appears 
i  at  the  top  with  a  vivid  green,  from 
I  cause.  One  who  looks  intently  at  a 
orizon,  will  see  after  some  seconds  a 
tain  appear  to  drop  down  to  near  the 

while  between  this  and  the  earth  a 
ed  band  of  sky  of  changing  width  will 
9. — Since  preparing  the  above,  the  wri- 
sntion  has  been  ^led  to  a  discovery 
n^  years  since  by  Mr.  John  E.  Williams, 
lork,  to  the  effect  that  writing  done 
9k  ink  on  green  paper,  and  then  viewed 
a  translucent  white  or  whitish  medium, 
paper,  appears  red,  as  if  written  with 
;  and  generally,  that  black  lines  on 
red  ground  will,  when  thus  viewed, 
f  a  color  complementary  to  that  of 
ad.  The  case  is  similar  to  that  of  the 
p  on  a  colored  ground,  or  to  that  of 
I  of  white  light  which  coming  through 
a  green  curtain  appears  red ;  the  fee- 


ble white  li^t  from  the  tiasneiMmer  over  the 
black  lines  excites  the  retina,  which,  however, 
is  aeositiTe  mainly  to  the  raya  having  a  color 
complementary  to  the  adjoining  groundcolor. 
Hence  the  case  comea  mider  the  ordinary  law ; 
but  the  experiment  is  a  verr  neat  and  striking 
one. — Yasiaslk  Oolqbs.  very  thin,  transpa- 
rent plates^  as  the  filma  of  soap  bubbles,  Uie 
thinnest  posnble  lamines  of  mica,  selenite,  and 
some  other  crystalline  mineral^  thin  films  of 
certain  oils,  especially  those  obtained  from  coal 
tar,  spread  over  water,  or  those  of  the  excretions 
of  certain  fish  or  shellfish  in  like  ohreumstancei^ 
the  thin  coating  of  oxide  formed  on  the  snrftoe 
of  polished  iron  or  steel  in  tempering;  and  some 
other  thin  plates  or  spaces,  show  nnder  favoraUe 
dronmstancee  one  or  all  of  the  prismaUc  colors. 
These  cok>n  change  with  the  thickness  of  the 
film,  and  aometimes  with  the  direction  in  which  il 
la  viewed.  In  the  case  now  presented,  they  are 
termed  also  colors  of  thin  plateis  and  constitute 
what  is  called  iridescence;  the  substances  low- 
ing such  colors  being  styled  iridescent.  The  phe- 
nomen<m  waa  first  Investigated,  about  the  vear 
1664^  by  Boyle  and  Hooke,  the  lormer  of  whom 
bl^w  c^ass  Uiin  enough  to  show  these  c(doff% 
Until  any  film  is  reduced  to  *  certain  determi- 
nate degree  of  thmness,  it  shows  the  natural  or 
permanent  color  of  the  substance,  or  is  trans* 
parent  At  a  definite  thinness,  which  is  the 
same  for  all  films,  red  appears;  at  a  certain  de- 
force of  attennation  beyond  this,  orange;  then, 
m  order,  yellow,  green,  blue,  inaigo,  and  violet 
This  socoesrion,  or  an  approach  to  it,  may  be 
several  times  repelled,  but  not  more  than  T 
times;  after  this  comea  a  tenuity  bv  which 
no  color  can  longer  be  shown,  a^  the  scta- 
allv  transparent  film  then  appears  black.  Soi^ 
bubbles  uiowing  these  colors  are  convenient- 
ly formed  by  blowing  from  the  bowl  of  a  com- 
mon tobacco  pipe;  or  better,  by  dipping  mo- 
mentarily an  inverted  wine  ^ass  into  strong 
soap  suds.  For  the  changes  m  color  in  the  film 
of  oxide  covering  a  metal,  see  "Blukosg  ov 
Mktals.  Newton  investigated  these  colors  by 
pressing  a  convex  lens  of  Juown  curvature,  ite 
convexity  downward,  against  a  pUne  glass  plate ; 
the  thicknesses  of  the  included  film  of  air  varied 
at  different  distances  outward  from  the  point  of 
contact;  and  by  presring  with  an  increaamg 
force,  7  orders  of  colored  rings,  the  second  from 
within  contidning  a  complete  q>ectmm,  were 
formed,  an  enlarging  black  spot  finally  anpear- 
ing  in  the  centre.  From  the  regular  oraer  of 
their  appearance  these  colors  have  also  been 
called  periodical  cdora.  It  is  by  cslculating  the 
thickness  at  which  thesnccessive  colors  areshown 
nearest  the  bhick  spot,  that  the  wave  lengtha  of 
the  sevend  colors  have  been  determined*  It 
being  assumed  that  in  these  sitnations  the  thick- 
ness of  the  film  will  Jost  correspond  with  the 
length  of  wave  of  the  given  color,  the  calcu- 
lation is  then  easily  made.  I(  however,  the 
rings  be  formed  by  transmitted  instead  of  re- 
fiected  light)  the  cobis  become  exactly  comple- 
mentary to  those  before  sppearing,  and  the 
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central  black  spot  becomes  wliitc — changes 
easily  deduced  mathematically  from  the  theory. 
Tills'  theory  refers  the  colore  of  thin  j>latcs  to 
interference  between  rays  reflected  from  the 
upper  and  nnder  snrfaco  of  the  film,  of  air,  li- 
quid, or  crystal ;  where  complete  interference 
occurs,  the  rays  are  extingtiislied,  so  that  black 
is  the  result ;  and  where  tlie  interference  is  par- 
tial, the  wave  lengths  are  changed  from  those 
of  white  light,  or  separated,  so  that  each  color 
appears  where  its  wave  length  corresponds 
with  that  of  the  film.  In  the  case  of  transmit- 
ted light,  the  interference  is  between  that  di- 
rectly transmitted  and  tliat  portion  which  suffers 
two  reflections  between  opposite  sides  of  the 
film.  Other  examples  of  colors  of  thin  plates  aro 
those  of  the  scales  of  fishes,  the  wings  of  insec^ 
and  the  fine  scales  sometimes  covering  their 
bodies.  Thick  plates  and  mixed  plates  may  also 
be  so  placed  as  to  show  variable  colors.  For  the 
production  of  these  colors  by  grooved  surfaces, 
as  mother-of-pearl,  and  also  by  fibres,  fine  wires, 
or  spider's  web,  see  Diffraction  of  Light. 

COLOR-BLINDNESS,  a  curious  defect  in 
vision,  depending  on  a  want  of  sensibility  in  the 
eye,  or  x)erceptive  capacity  in  the  mind,  in  con- 
sequence of  which  certain  colors  aro  not  dis- 
tinguished, or  all  colors  are  alike  invisible  as 
such;  and  to  which,  it  is  believed,  attention 
was  first  called  by  the  publication  by  Dr.'Dal- 
ton,  the  distinguished  cliemist,  in  1794,  of  the 
particulars  of  his  own  case.  The  name  given  to 
tlie  affection  is  that  proposed  by  Dr.  Georce 
"Wilson,  from  whoso  work  on  the  subject,  pub- 
lished at  Edinburgh  in  lBo5,  the  following  sum- 
mary is  chiefly  condensed.  It  has  also  been 
called  Daltonism.  A  cause  for  the  lateness  of 
the  discovery  of  this  phenomenon  may  be  found 
in  the  fact  that  while  the  ignorant  would  not 
investigate  a  disability  of  the  kind  under  which 
tliey  might  labor,  the  educated  and  intelligent 
would  learn  to  compensate  for  it  by  the  use  of 
other  senses.  No  mention  of  color-blindness 
has  been  found  in  ancient  or  modem  writers  up 
to  the  period  named ;  but  the  examples  of  the 
affection  already  collected  aro  numerous,  and 
among  its  subjects  were  Dugald  Stewart  and 
Bismondi,  contemporaries  of  Dalton.  Tlio  diffi- 
culty shows  itself  in  3  forms  or  degrees:  1, 
in  an  inability  to  distinguish  nicer  shades  and 
hues,  such  as  grays  and  neutral  tints;  2,  in  in- 
ability to  distinguish  certain  primary  colors 
from  each  other,  as  red  from  green,  or  these 
from  secondary  or  tertiary  hues,  as  scarlet,  pur- 
ple, &c. ;  3,  in  inability  to  discern  any  color  as 
such,  the  person  seeing  only  white  and  black, 
lights  and  shades.  In  the  1st  degree,  this  affec- 
tion is,  among  males,  rather  the  rule  than  the 
exception.  Perhaps  this  is  only  another  ex- 
pression for  the  fact  that  with  most  men  the 
eyes  have  been  very  little  educated  in  discrimi- 
nating colors — the  possible  capacity  has  not  been 
develoix?d.  Dr.  ^^  ilson  found  that,  of  60  per- 
sons in  the  chemical  class  of  the  Edinburgh 
veterinary  college,  the  majority  declined  to  name 
•ny  colors  beyond  red,  blue,  yellow,  green,  and 


brown ;  wl^ila  they  fidled  entirely  in  wt*jfrrt 
ingto  arrange  nearly  related  hnea  of  rin.«'c? 
stuffs,  or  ttiose  of  Tarrine  sliAdes  of  the  «isc 
hue.  Ho  found  that  pink  and  other  Mk  tri- 
ors, esfK'cially  pale  jreilow  and  bhie  and  pttx 
"Were  often  confounded.  The  same  Want;  ki^ 
pened  with  orange  and  yellow,  Klar  and  bhifc 
gray,  &c.  In  the  2d  degrre,  in  the  lea  nurM 
cases,  red  and  green,  or  theM  with  olire  laj 
brown,  fail  to  be  distiognished.  And  it  is  i^ 
parently  singular  that  colors  among  the  boH 
distinct  to  a  normal  eye  are  in  tbeae  cam  !hi 
most  easily  confonnded,  red  and  gntn  brv 
more  readily  bo  than  yellow  and  purple;  w^ 
green  is,  in  these  reflpecta,  the  most  defiwpMtt 
of  all  the  colors.  Dugald  Stewart  could  aoi  ^ 
tinguish  the  red  ftnlt  of  the  Siberian  crab  frn 
the  green  color  of  its  leaves.  Three  brathoi 
Ilarris,  mistook  red  for  green,  orange  for  pw- 
green,  yellow  for  light  green.  A  tailor  tf  Pj- 
mouth  regarded  the  solar  apeetrnm  at  ma^ 
ing  only  of  yellow  and  light  bine;  while  isifin 
and  Prussian  blue  he  prononnced  black.  Ifr. 
Dalton  could  not  by  OAjlight  teD  Une  fi« 
pink ;  he  scarcely  saw  the  r^  of  the  qwctna, 
and  considered  the  remainder  of  it  a^  shovief 
but  2  colors.  Bat  a  fjulore  to  perceive  the  man 
refhingible  rars  is  moat  common.  Secbarii  foi- 
olndes  that  all  eyes,  however  imperfNi  oth» 
wise,  see  yellow ;  and  that  the  senfatioM  rf 
complementary  colora  are  inseparable,  pn  tiMC 
if  the  eye  be  sensible  or  insensible  to  either,  il 
will  be  so  to  both,  the  eye  that  fails  to  fee  (»• 
ange  also  mistaking  bine,  &e.  In  the  Sd  de$!«t 
however,  admitted  by  other  ob^erven.  lE  c4 
ors  aro  recognized  onlv  as  f^ing  certva  4e 

g^cs  of  light  or  shade.  Tliia  form  b  nrt 
r.  Wilson  found  but  one  case;  and  la  tlia 
some  of  the  colors  eonld  be  named  by  »  Ul 
or  transmitted  light,  none  by  reflected  davBaL 
— ^This  affection,  in  any  degree,  cause*  the  w 
of  a  positive  pleasure;  and  in  its  severer  frnk 
occasions  many  inconveniencea^  and  pnMI* 
often  serious  dangers.  Wibon  advertised  k 
the  "Athcmenm"  for  cases  of  this  kind:  At 
effect  of  which  conne,  with  his  own  obscm- 
tion,  was  to  accumulate  a  nnmber  of  ftrikiii; 
often  amusing  instances;  as,  of  Uakn  yA 
matched  black  cloth  with  red  thread,  sad  «»• 
let  liverv  with  green  strinp ;  of  a  chemical  li^ 
turer  who  always  vdced  the  colors  of  hiseoa- 
pounds ;  of  a  physician  who  never  fbrnid  Mshi 
fever ;  of  a  gentleman  who  ooodoM  wilk  s 
lady,  supposing  her  in  weeds  when  A»  w 
dressed  in  a  vivid  green ;  of  a  Qoakcr  vto 
bought  a  bottle-green  coat  for  himfeUl  ■a'  > 
scarlet  merino  gown  for  his  wife;  and  ill 
school-girl  who  attempted  to  arrange  the  eol0 
in  her  drawing  by  the  taste.  Tike  coluf  Mri 
very  often  do  not  know  their  own  fanh:  fli 
in  the  lower  walks  of  life  their  lack  iiKi|ad 
tates  them  for  certain  emplojmeBta,  or  w^ 
even  imperil  life.  These  evils  partienlaHy  W- 
fall  weavers,  triors,  gardeners,  rulway  atleaj' 
ants,  sailors  in  the  steam  eerrice,  and  ettes 
dependent  on  the  nae  of  coloicd  artklei «  As 
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itlon  of  colored  ngnals.  The  importanoe 
ect  peroeptioii  of  oolong  in  the  present 
i  vl  iiigna]Ung  upon  railways  and  shipping^ 
t  be  over-estimated.  For  example  the 
ih  admiralty  orders  require  at  night  a 
light  on  the  starboard,  and  a  red  li^t  on 
irt  side  of  vessels;  and  by  the  color  the 
man  must  know  which  side  of  the  vessel  b 
d  him ;  oonseauently,  whether  it  is  going 

t  or  left,  and  whether  to  starboiu^d  or 
MM  helm.  Although  no  case  of  aoddent 
et  been  traced  to  color-blindness  in  the 
lantSi  yet  such  a  result  is  easily  conceiv* 
Mpecially  as  their  powers  of  vision  are  not 
.;  and  the  most  doubtful  oomplementsr 
id,  and  green,  are  much  in  use  as  signals. 
ieal  inferences  are  that  the  ability  in  this 
it  of  candidates  for  the  posts  of  sailors  and 
gr  men  should  always  be  first  carefully 
;  bot^  better  stiU,  that  form  and  position 
nals  soould,  as  far  as  practicable,  be  snb- 
)d  for  color,  as  the  former  are  qualities 
able  to  be  mistaken,  and  the  color-Uind 

iy  perceive  form  even  more .  correctly 
persons.    Dr.  Wilson  found  that  of 

uotsons  examined  by  him  in  Edinburgh, 
than  1  in  18  were  in  greater  or  less  de- 
ook>r-blind.  Of  these.  .022  confounded 
lod  green,  .018  red  and  green.  The  laig- 
"oportion  he  found  among  the  educated 
i— a  thing  which  may  easily  be,  in  this 
r  false  educational  systems,  that  fail  to  be* 
1      I  true  knowledge  must  begin,  with  se- 

juickened  senses  and  the  power  of  cor- 

Fation.    The  taste  for  and  perception 

,  diough  perhaps  confined  to  strong  cd* 

9cid  both  higher  and  more  general  among 

tribes. — Among  other  conclusions  at 
.  M.  Wartmann  arrives,  are  these :  that 
blindness  has  been  as  yet  found  only  in 
hite  races;  that  the  female  sex  furnishes 
w  examples ;  that  cases  occur  equally  vrtth 
r  black  ey^s ;  that  the  defect  is  sometimes, 
always,  hereditary;  that  it  may  com* 
a  Br  birth ;  that  it  involves  an  inability 
^f  complementary  colors  or  contrasts 
,w. ,  that  it  does  not  arise  from  disease  of 
re,  or  coloration  of  the  hupiors  or  retina, 
IB  its  origin  in  the  sensorium.  The  theory 
sting  the  cause  of  this  defect  is  not  condu- 
MtUed ;  but  all  the  facts  named  agree  well 
the  conclusions  of  Wartmann  just  stated, 
re  to  the  part  taken  in  the  phenomenon  by 
re  and  the  brain  respectively.  Hie  cause 
Mnewhere  between  the  eye,  as  an  organ, 
M  mind;  or  more  correctly,  in  a  want, 
1  or  total,  of  a  certain  perceptive  faculty, 
)f  color,  as  an  element  of  active  mind. 
Q  thought  the  retina  or  humors  of  his  eyes 
be  colored,  and  probably  blue;  a  idoe 
tortem  dissection  of  his  eyes  revealed  no 
mal  coloration  or  appearance  whatever, 
rinchinetti  proposed  as  a  cure  tne  extrao- 
if  the  crystalline  lens ;  but  Wilson  gives  a 
>f  cataract,  in  which  color-blindness  super- 
L  on  the  extraction  of  the  lens.    In  one  in- 


stance, the  latter  found  the  diffiooltj  to  follow 
permanently  on  concussion  of  the  brain ;  some* 
times  it  was  temporary,  and  dependent  on  con- 
gestion, dyspepsia,  or  hepatic  derangement; 
most  frequently  it  was  congenital.  It  is  more 
easy  to  attribute  Dr.  Dalton^s  incapadty  to  de- 
fective mental  perception,  attended  wiUi  a  de- 
fect in  the  cerebral  organization,  than  witi^  Bit 
John  Herschel  to.  suppose  it  due  to  a  diseased 
condition  of  the  sensorium. — In  the  congenital 
cases,  and  in  some  others,  the  attempt  at  cure  br 
medicines  has  been  found  utterly  hopeless  r  of 
a  cure  through  education  no  case  is  estid)lished. 
The  want  may  be  alleviated  by  carrybg  abont 
a  chromatic  scale,  named,  for  pnrposes  of  com* 
parison;  but  little  help  is  tnus  dcnived.  It 
is  strange  that  the  substitution  of  artificial  for 
solar  li^t  seems  as  yet  to  oflOur  decidedrdief  in 
the  largest  number  of  cases ;  and  a  draper  has 
been  Imown  to  keep  his  shop  B^ted  with  gM 
during  the  day  for  tnis  porpose,  and  with  sno- 
cess.  Very  white  light  is  less  uselbl  in  thcpe 
cases;  the  best  bdng  a  light  veDowed  by  pass- 
ing throng  glass  stahied  with  nreparatums  of 
nlver,  nranium,  or  iron.  Dr.  Wilson  found  that 
a  good  test  for  persons  confounding  red  and 
green,  and  who  may  be  unaware  d;  the  t/ucL 
was  obtained  by  placing  before  thehr  eyiqfi  a  rea 
dassj  the  beholder  is  at  once  astonished  at 
the  diflbrence  which  he  discovers  in  loddng  at 
the  two  colors. 

COLORADO,  the  name  of  three  importaiit 
American  rivera.  L  In  Texas,  originatiiig  in  the 
San  Saba  mountidhs,  lat  82**  K^  long.  109<>  W 
W.,  and  flowhig  I6r  the  first  200  m.  in  an  EL 
then  in  a  a  K  directfi>n,  until  it  empties  ItMlf 
into  the  Matsgorda  bay.  and  by  one  smaU  branch 
directly  into  the  Mexican  gulf.  Its  length  is 
over  900  m.,  its  width  on  an  average  250  fe^ 
its  volume  of  water  neariy  like  that  of  the  Bra- 
20S.  Its  tributaries  are  insignificant,  the  divid- 
ing ridge  on  both  ndes  following  the  river  in  too 
dose  a  vicinity,  and  for  this  reason  it  never  can 
be  made  navigable  for  more  than  4  months  of 
the  year,  nor  further  up  than  Austin.  It  is  at 
present  navigated  for  about  800  m.  by  steamers 
of  a  very  light  draught,  and  during  only  a  portidn 
of  the  year.  It  fiows  for  more  than  f  of  its  length 
throu^  a  highly  fertile  region,  and  is  a  bcin- 
tifhl  clear  stream.  It  owes  its  name  C  theyel- 
low-reddiah^O  to  an  interohanmng  of  the  names 
of  Colorado  and  Brazos,  which  the  first  discoT- 
erer  bestowed  on  these  neighboring  streams, 
calling  the  present  Colorado  the  Braces  de 
Dies,  and  the  present  Brazos  the  Cohvado  or 
muddy.  11.  A  large  river  having  its  rise  in 
Oregon,  and  fiowing  through  Utah,  New  Mexi- 
co, and  along  the  boundanes  of  California  and 
Arizona.  Its  extreme  northern  source  is  in  the 
Rocky  mountains,  lat  44^  K.,  where  it  is  known 
as  the  Green  river.  Between  that  and  the 
South  Pass  it  receives  several  small  tributaries. 
In  the  latter,  at  an  elevation  of  7.489  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea,  it  receives  Big  Sandy  creek. 
These  streams  are  onW  separated  by  the  Rocky 
mountains  horn  Wind  and  Sweetwater  riTers, 
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tlio  upper  tributaries  of  the  MissonrL  From 
this  point  the  coarse  of  the  Culorailo  is  gener- 
ally S.  W.,  receiving  largo  accert"'i(>ns  from  the 
Grand  river,  the  San  Juan,  White,  Little  Colo- 
rado, Virgcn,  "WilliaTn:?,  Gilsi,  and  lessor  rivers. 
The  Mohave,  which  w:is  supposed  to  be  a  tribu- 
tary, discharges  itself  into  Soda  lake.  The  ac- 
cessions, therefore,  which  the  Colorado  receives, 
are  alim)st  wholly  from  the  east  Its  course, 
from  its  source  to  its  point  of  discharge  at  the 
head  of  the  gulf  of  California,  is  upward  of 
1,000  m.  AlK>ut  490  m.  above  its  in(»uth  cora^ 
mences  the  great  defile  in  the  mountains  called 
the  Black  cafion,  25  m.  long,  through  which  the 
river  has  forced  its  way.  The  banks  in  many 
places  are  very  precipitoua,  from  1,000  to  1,600 
feet  high,  and  for  a  long  distance  the  river  is  un- 
approachable. A  steamboat  under  the  command 
of  Lieut  Ives,  IT.  S.  topograjdiical  engineers,  as- 
cended the  stream  early  in  1858,  and  passing  a 
portion  of  the  great  caflon  reached  the  head  of 
navigation  at  the  mouth  of  Virgen  river.  Few 
obstacles  except  phifting  sand  bars  were  met 
on  the  voyage.  The  explorations  of  Lieut.  Ives, 
who  traversed  the  valley  of  the  river  from 
its  mouth  to  lat.  86®  N.,  and  the  greater  part 
of  the  regions  along  lat.  35°  and  86^  as  far  £. 
as  the  Rio  Grande,  and  the  previous  reconnois- 
sances  connected  with  the  surveys  for  a  railway 
to  the  Pacific,  have  made  known  interesting  facts 
connected  with  the  region  watered  by  the  Colo- 
rado. In  its  valley  is  found  a  large  extent  of  fer- 
tile l)ottom  land,  easily  cultivated  by  artificial 
irrigation.  This  valley  varies  in  widtli  from  8 
to  8  ni.  The  greater  part  of  it  is  covered 
with  timber,  chiefly  coltonwood  and  mezquit. 
Other  portions  are  cultivated  by  the  numerous 
tribes  of  Indians  who  live  along  its  banks,  af- 
fording them  an  abundance  of  wheat,  maize, 
beans,  melons,  squashes,  &c.  Cotton  is  also  cul- 
tivated by  such  of  the  Pueblo  Indians  as  are  ac- 
quainted with  the  art  of  weaving.  Some  por- 
tions of  the  country  are  uninhabitable ;  others 
are  rich  in  silver,  copper,  and  lead,  beside  con- 
taining gold  and  mercury  in  small  nuantities. 
According  to  an  estimate  made  by  the  U.  S.  oflB- 
cers  who liavo  exnlored  the  Colorado,  there  are 
about  TOO  sq.  m.  of  arable  land  between  the  mouth 
of  the  Gila  and  the  35th  parallel  of  N.  latitude. 
After  receiving  the  Gila,  the  Colorado  takes  a 
sudden  turn  westward,  forcing  its  way  through 
a  chain  of  rocky  hills,  70  feet  high  and  about 
850  yards  in  length.  In  this  p&ssage  it  is  about 
600  feet  wide,  but  soon  expands  to  1,200  feet, 
which  it  retains.  After  sweeping  round  7  or 
8  m.,  it  assumes  a  S.  direction,  and  with  a  very 
tortuous  course  of  nearly  160  m.  reaches  the 
l^lf  of  California.  The  bottom  lands  are  hero 
from  4  to  5  m.  wide,  and  covered  with  a  thick 
forest.  On  the  rocky  eminence  at  the  junc- 
tion with  the  Gila  stands  Fort  Yuma.  Near 
the  fort  are  remains  of  the  buildings  of  the 
old  Spanish  mission  establislied  here  in  the 
early  part  of  the  last  century,  and  in  the  valley 
are  traces  of  ancient  irrigating  canals,  which 
ihow  that  it  has  once  l^on  cultivated.    As 


early  as  the  year  1540,  Fernando  Alarrhr..  \i 
a  voyage  to  explore  the  gulf  uf  Calif  TLd.  fc? 
order  of  the  viceroy  of  Spain,  diseover«ii  'j^ 
mouth  of  the  Colorado,  which  he  deKr.on  » 
"  a  very  Tnighty  river,  which  ran  with  ••>  ^rtu 
a  fury  of  stream,  that  we  conM  LaniiT  uj 
against  it."  He  fitteil  oat  2  boats  with  « ll-l  U 
then  saile<l  ui>  the  river.  Father  Kino,  al^^ct  !bt 
year  1700,  also  railed  un  to  the  coi.flQvt.ce  vri 
the  Gila,  when  he  esiahliAbed  a  mlcA-itia  tl<L 
The  great  obstacles  to  the  ascent  of  tlje  CfJtnirt 
are  the  tidal  wave  at  its  mouth,  which  r^odtn :: 
dangerous  for  any  thing  but  a  s^teaniboa!  of  I'^t 
draught  to  enter,  and  the  continual  »Lift:^c<tf 
the  channel,  which  has  been  known  u>  rtisfi 
from  one  bank  to  the  other  in  a  single  ni^.t.  TU 
average  depth  from  tide  water  to  Fon  Yccan 
8  feet.  Spring  tides  rise  25  or  30  feet,  abd  fic^ 
tides  10  feet.  Regnlar  steamboat  r(>njiua:.ia- 
tion  is  kept  up  between  the  gulf  scd  Ffl 
Yuma,  where  there  is  afntnt  4  feet  i*f  virtr 
when  the  river  is  low,  and  when  full,  13.  Wbs 
very  high,  it  flows  back  over  the  Calc'irii 
desert,  filling  up  several  basins  and  via:  ■ 
known  as  S'ew  river.  This  wat^r  ntum 
one  or  two  ycara^  when  it  is  swallnvcd  u]<  U 
the  sands  or  evaporated  by  thi*  hot  unn.  III 
(or  CoBF  Leubi*),  a  river' of  I^  PIdia.  n«in( 
in  the  Andes  near  lat.  SI'S.,  and  fio1rirf^ 
£.  through  an  imperfectl}-  knuwn  n-fntrris 
the  Atlantic,  which  it  enters  in  lat.  39  hi  ^ 
long.  62""  4'  W. ;  length  about  i^f'^i  m.  In  ia 
up]>er  portion  it  is  also  known  ai^  thv  MiDiJci 
and  the  Desaguadero.  It  discharpe«t  itiwlf  b« 
several  mouths,  the  principal  ore  l:Aiirr*l 
fathoms  of  water  at  low  tide,  and  i;>  ol><tn:crtd 
to  seaward  by  shifting  s:ind  bank«.  A i  a  dis- 
tance from  the  sea  of  9  ]eflinie4  by  lar.ti  cv  !S 
leagues  by  the  river,  ¥r.  I>iirv]n  fuiibd  i:  M 
yards  wide  in  August,  but  thought  it  mint  an- 
ally be  of  double  that  width.  The  tide  rect  M 
its  mouth  from  6  to  9  feet. 

COLORADO,  a  8.  E.  co.  of  •Texas,  ctaprii- 
ing  one  of  the  greatest  cotton-growing  [arciaai 
of  the  state;  area  906  sq.  m. :  pi»|>.  in  IM 
4,349,  of  whom  1,808  were  <laves.  It  h»  I 
fertile  soil,  well  watered  by  the  Colorado  asi 
other  streams  of  less  note,  lis  staples  an  Ii- 
dian  com  and  cotton,  and  the  pnMlnrtioM  ii 
1850  were  4,771  bales  of  cotton,  180,S70  toiMi 
of  Indian  corn,  19,700  of  sweet  potatoes  ISJW 
lbs.  of  tobacco,  and  10,660  or  wool.  Ttai 
were  2  saw  mills,  8  chnrche^  and  166  popli 
attending  public  schools.  Value  of  ml  oOM 
in  1R57,  $1,088,980.  The  Buffalo  Rayoo,  Bn- 
zos,  and  Colorado  railroad,  comnlcicd  froB 
Houston  to  Richmond,  is  to  extend  to  Coto- 
bus,  the  county  seat. 

COLOSS.^  the  tf>wn  to  whose  inhabitMfe 
St.  Paul  addressed  one  of  hit  epistle^  and  Ai 
seat  of  one  of  the  earliest  Christian  cbvcia 
of  Asia,  was  a  large  and  important  dtj  rf 
Phrygia  Major,  on  the  river  Ljcna.  \tnmm 
speaks  of  it  as  being  a  larig«  and  floarinif 
place  at  the  doee  of  the  6th  Motary  R  C.  Al 
a  still  eariier  period  (B.  C.  461  >,  Xenm  fNt* 
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1  through  it  on  his  way  to  Greece.  ColoasflB  was 
unoos  for  beautifully  dyed  wool,  and  carried 
Q  aa  extensive  trade  in  that  article.  After  the 
jne  of  Cyras  it  seems  gradually  to  have  fallen 
ito  decay,  until  during  the  middle  ages  we 
M6  sight  of  it  altogether,  and  a  new  city  called 
thoDiD  springs  up  from  its  ruins.  Chonsd  has 
Lso  disappeared,  and  has  given  place  to  the 

dern  town  of  Chonos  or  Khonos. 

00L0S8EUM,  or   Couseum.    See  Amphi- 

BMATBR, 

OOLOSSIANS,  Epistle  to  the,  one  of  the 
Uer  canonical  epistles  of  the  New  Testament. 
uo  universal  testimony  of  tradition,  and  the 
Imost  universal  testimony  of  internal  evidence, 
edare  this  epistle  to  have  been  written  by 
ha  Apostle  Paul  from  Rome,  about  A.  D.  62,  in 
oswer  to  solicitations  and  inquiries  sent  by  the 
borch  at  tlie  hand  of  either  Epaphras  or  Tim- 
thy.  From  the  tenor  of  the  epistle,  which  has 
Tery  great  similarity  to  that  addressed  to  the 
lohesians  by  the  same  apostle,  it  is  evident  that 
philosophic  or  Judaistic  doctrines,  or  per- 
both,  had  crept  into  the  Colossian  church, 
u  Jii  he  regarded  as  endangering  the  purity  of 
10  Christian  religion.  Some  Gorman  critics 
AYe  contended  of  late  that  the  epistle  was  writ- 
irom  CsBsarea  before  Paul's  removal  to  Rome. 
K/OLOSSUS  (Gr.  KoXocro-or),  a  statue  of  enor- 
K>iis  magnitude.  Egypt  abounded  with  them. 
Im  Memnon  and  its  fellow  statue  near  Thebes 
I  abov^  50  feet  high.  Babylon  was  re- 
amed for  her  colossi.  Xerxes  removed  from 
uence  a  statue  of  Belus  of  pure  gold,  12  cubits 
igh*  Semiramis  is  said  to  have  erected  of 
be  same  metal  statues  of  deities  correspond- 
ig  to  Jupiter,  Juno,  and  Rhea :  the  first  erect, 
0  feet  high ;  the  second  standing,  holding  a  ser* 
«nt  by  the  head  in  her  right  hand,  and  a  seep- 
re  in  her  loft ;  and  the  third  seated  in  a  chariot 
f  gold,  before  her  2  lions,  at  her  side  2  drag- 
ns  of  silver.  Before  these  statues  was  a  table 
0  feet  long  by  15  broad,  on  which  were  placed 
urns,  2  vases  for  perfumes,  and  3  cups  of  gold, 
Aoh  of  enormous  weight.  The  most  celebrated 
oloesus  was  that  at  Rhodes.  This  city  had 
leen  besieged  by  Demetrius  Poliorcetes,  king 
f  Macedon;  but,  assisted  by  .Ptolemy  Soter, 
ing  of  Egypt,  the  citizens  repulsed  their  ene- 
lies.  To  express  their  gratitude  to  their  noble 
riends,  and  to  their  tutelary  deity,  they  erected 
.  brazen  statue  to  Apollo.  Chores  of  landus, 
be  pupil  of  Lysippus,  commenced  the  work ; 
•ot  having  expended  the  whole  amount  intrust- 
d  to  him  before  it  was  lialf  completed,  he  com- 
ditted  suicide,  and  the  statue  was  finished  by 
Aches.  It  cost  300  talents  ($316,677),  and  12 
ears  were  occupied  in  the  work.  It  was  cast 
iecemeal,  and  then  soldered,  for  the  ancients 
id  not  dare  to  melt  a  huge  mass  of  metal  at 
nee,  f*;aring  it  would  cool  too  rapidly.  The 
tatue  wiis  70  cubits  higli,  and  hollow,  with  a 
rinding  staircase  that  ascended  to  the  head,  from 
rhich  Asia  Minor  could  be  seen.  After  stand- 
Qg  66  years,  it  was  overthrown  by  an  earth- 
^i^e,  224  B.  C,  and  lay  9  centuries  on  the 


ground,  and  then  was  sold  to  a  Jew  by  the  Sar- 
acens, who  had  captured  Rhodes,  after  the  mid- 
dle of  the  7th  century.  The  metaJ  wekhed 
720,000  lbs.,  and  loaded  900  camels.  In  Flax- 
man's  "Lectures"  there  is  an  engraving  of  the 
head  of  this  colossus.  The  Rhodian  coins  also 
bear  a  representation  of  the  head.  According 
to  Pliny,  Rhodes  had  100  colossi  of  inferior  size. 
Phidias  erected  several  colossi.  His  Minerva  in 
the  Parthenon  was  39  feet  high,  composed  of 
gold  and  ivory.  IJpon  the  shield  was  sculptured 
the  battle  of  the  Athenians  and  Amazons;  on 
the  buskins  the  battle  of  the  centaurs  and  La- 
pithffi ;  on  the  pedestal,  the  birth  and  history  of 
Pandora,  Phidias  was  not  permitted  to  put  hia 
name  on  the  statue,  so  he  cut  his  portrait  on  the 
shield.  He  likewise  erected  for  the  Eleans  a  sta- 
tue of  Jupiter,  60  feet  high.  Lysippus,  in  the  time 
of  Alexander  the  Great,  constructed  at  Tarentum 
a  colossal  statue,  60  feet  high,  which  Fabius  was 
anxious  to  remove  to  Rome,  but  was  prevented 
by  its  weight.  The  earliest  colossus  at  Rome  was 
that  of  Jupiter  Capitolinus,  in  bronze,  erected 
by  Spurius  Oanrilius  after  his  victory  over  the 
Samnites;  but  they  soon  became  common. 
Among  others,  those  particularly  distinguished 
are  that  of  Jupiter  in  bronze  upon  the  capitol ; 
one  in  bronze  of  Apollo,  at  the  Palatine  library ; 
another  in  bronze  of  Augustus,  in  the  forum 
AuguMti  ;  a  marble  statue  of  Nero,  said  to  have 
been  120  feet  high,  placed  in  the  vestibule  of 
the  golden  house,  afterward  supplied  with  a 
new  head  by  Vespasian,  and  converted  into  an 
Apollo ;  and  a  gilt  bronze  statue  of  Domitian  at 
the  deity  of  the  sun,  in  the  forum.  Dinoorates, 
a  sculptor  contemporaneous  with  Alexander, 
proposed  to  carve  Mount  Athos  into  a  statue  of 
that  emperor.  The  idea  was  not  altogether 
original,  if  we  may  credit  Ctesias,  who  declares 
that  the  mount  Bagistan,  16  furlongs  in  height, 
was  covered  with  enormous  bassi-rilievi  of 
the  queen  Semiramis  and  her  court  This  idea 
of  sculpturing  mountains  into  colossi  has  been 
proposed  in  modem  times.  It  was  suggested 
that  one  of  the  Alps,  near  the  Simplon,  should 
be  sculptured  into  the  resemblance  of  Napoleon. 
There  are  two  statues  which  belong  to  recent 
art  deserving  the  name  of  colossal.  One  is  the 
statue  of  San  Carlo  Borromeo,  at  Arena,  near 
Milan ;  it  is  of  bronze,  over  60  feet  high,  and 
is  furnished  with  a  stidrcase  to  ascend  its  in- 
terior for  the  purpose  of  repairs.  The  other  is 
that  of  Bavaria,  at  Munich,  in  bronze,  65  feet 
high,  with  a  pedestal  of  80  feet ;  it  was  design* 
ed  by  Schwanthaler.  Statues  exceeding  life 
size,  as  that  of  Peter  the  Great  at  St.  Petersburg, 
Charles  Fox  in  London,  Sully,  Colbert,  L'H6pitai, 
and  D^Aguesseau  in  Paris,  are  not  of  sufficient 
magnitude  to  be  classed  with  the  colossal.  Per- 
haps the  most  beautiful  specimens  of  modem  art 
which  ought  to  be  mentioned  with  the  ancient 
colossi,  are  the  4  statues  at  Rome,  symbolical  of 
4  rivers :  the  Ganges,  sculptured  by  Francesco 
Barratta;  the  Nile,  by  Antonio  Fancelli;  the 
Danube,  by  Claude  Franc;  and  the  Rio  de  la 
Plata,  by  Antonio  Baggl 
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COLOT,  Germain,  the  first  French  nirgeon 
who  ventured  to  extract  stones  from  the  blad- 
der, lived  hi  tlic  2d  half  of  the  15th  century. 
The  method  of  operation  which  ho  employed 
was  kept  secret,  and  is  still  unknown ;  but  it  is 
generally  supposed  to  have  been  that  which  is 
now  t«;nned  lateral  incision.  lie  was  allowed 
to  make  his  first  exncriment  on  an  archer  who 
was  condemned  to  aoath,  in  the  reign  of  Louis 
XI. ;  and  the  operation,  having  proved  success- 
ful, gave  an  impetus  in  Franco  to  the  study 
and  practice  of  that  branch  of  surgery. — Sev- 
eral other  members  of  the  same  fomily  were 
also  eminent  during  the  16th  and  17th  centuries; 
and  FuAKgois,  who  died  June  25,  1706,  wrote  a 
work  entitled  Traite  de  V operation  de  la  taxlle. 
&c.  (Paris  1727). 

COLQUIIOUN,  Patrick,  a  British  statist, 
bom  at  Dumbarton,  Scotland,  March  14,  1745, 
died  in  London,  April  25,  1820.  In  early  life 
lie  went  to  America,  but  returned  to  Scotland 
in  1766.  On  the  outbreak  of  the  American  war 
he  contributed  to  a  fund  for  raising  a  regiment 
against  the  colonists.  In  1782  he  was  elected 
chief  magistrate  of  Glasgow.  In  1789  he  re- 
moved to  London,  and  in  1792  was  appointed 
a  police  magistrate.  lie  published  "A  Treatise 
on  the  Police  of  the  Metropolis  ^'  (London,  1796), 
of  which,  according  to  the  testimony  of  Ben- 
tham,  7,500  copies  were  sold  within  2  years,  and 
a  German  translation  appeared  in  Leipsic  in 
1800.  Among  the  most  important  of  his  other 
writings  are :  **  A  Treatise  on  the  Police  of  the 
River  Tliames,"  "A  New  System  of  Educa- 
tion for  the  Laboring  People,"  "  A  Treatise  on 
Indigence,"  and  "  On  the  Population,  Wealth, 
Power,  and  Resources  of  Uio  British  Empire" 
(London,  1814;  German  translation,  Nurem- 
berg, 1815). 

COLQUITT,  TValtebT.,  an  American  lawyer 
and  statesman,  born  in  Halifax  co.,  Ya«,  Dec. 
27,  1799,  died  in  Macon,  Ga.,  May  7,  1855.  He 
was  graduated  at  Princeton  college,  N.  J.,  stud- 
ied law  at  Milledgoville,  Ga.,  and  was  admitted 
to  the  bar  in  1820.  He  became  prominent  in 
1826  in  an  unsuccessful  contest  as  candidate  for 
congress,  and  was  soon  after  elected  judge  of 
the  Chattahoochee  circuit,  to  which  station  he 
was  reelected  in  1829.  As  an  advocate,  espe- 
cially in  criminal  cases,  ho  was  without  a  rival 
in  Georgia.  In  1888  ho  was  elected  represen- 
tative in  congress,  and  in  the  presidential  elec- 
tion of  the  next  year  he  and  2  of  his  colleagues 
supported  Mr.  Van  Buren,  and  thus  severed 
their  connection  with  the  whig  party.  He  was, 
however,  sustained  by  his  constituency,  being 
reelected  in  1840  as  representative,  and  in  1842 
was  elected  U.  s.  senator.  He  supported  the 
Polk  administration  in  the  controversy  relative 
to  Oregon,  and  throughout  the  Mexican  war. 
He  was  prominent  in  opposition  to  the  Wilinot 
proviso,  and  was  one  of  tno  most  earnest  speak- 
ers in  the  convention  called  at  Nashville  in  1850 
for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  what  were  deem- 
ed the  constitutional  rights  of  the  South. 

COLT,  Samuel,  an  American  inventor,  bom 


at  Hartford.  Gonii^  July  lA,  1814,    HaianM 
a  good  English  education  in  the  kImwIs  of  Ui 
native  city,  bat  even  when  a  child  preferred  tk 
workroom  to  tLe  achoolroom.    At  the  age  if 
10  he  entered  a  factory  belonging  to  hb  btlMr. 
and  remuned  there  for  most  of  the  tiow  liB  ha 
14tli  year,  when  he  was  sent  to  Khool  at  Aa- 
herst,  Mass.,  bot  ran  away  from  the  sebuol,  aaf 
in  July,  1829,  shipped  as  a  boy  befuie  the  mh 
on  an  East  India  voyage.    After  hit  ratan  W 
served  a  short  apprenticealiip  in  a  CMtoiy  A 
Ware,  Mass.,  in  tne  dveing  aiod  hlfrhtni  ^ 
partroent,  where  he  tBamcd  somcthiaf :  ite 
which,  nnder  the  asanmed  name  of  Dr.  Codi 
he  traversed  every  state  and  Tiated  alBBtf 
every  town  of  2,000  inhabitants  or  vrcr.  la  tki 
nnion  and  British  North  America,  lectBriat  m 
chemistry.    In  this  way  he  earned  a  nnwwai 
ble  sum  of  money,  which  was  devoted  to  At 
prosecution  of  the  invention  of  hb  revolver,  At 
germ  of  which  he  had  already  devised  vhilt  m 
his  voyage  to  Calcutta.    The  firrt  modd  ef  hii 
pistol,  made  in  wood  in  1820,  while  hi  v«  a 
sailor  boy,  is  still  in  existence.    He  was  aov 
enabled  to  mannfacture  other  models  which  ii 
their  practical  resolts  exceeded  even  bii  •■• 
most  sanguine  expectations ;  and  In  18U,  wta 
only  21  years  of  age,  he  took  oat  his  fine  palfll 
for  revolving  firearms,    i^fore  obtaiaiBff  kii 
TMLtcnt  in  this  countiy  he  visited  Engkad  ari 
France  and  secured  patents  there.    At  Aii 
time,  and  indeed  for  several  rean  alter,  he  ra 
not  aware  that  any  person  before  hiiMtIf  ki 
ever  conceived  the  idea  of  a  firearm  with  a  i> 
tating  chambered  breech.     On  a  sabteqoMl 
visit  to  Eui-ope,  while  exploring  the  eoibcti« 
of  firearms  in  the  tower  of  London,  and  oiktf 
repositories  of  weapons  of  war  in  ^"g***^  mi 
on  the  continent,  he  found  several  guns  haviif 
the  chambered  breech,  bat  far  moreliaUtIi 
explode  prematurely  and  destroy  the  man  vha 
should  use  them  than  tlie  objects  at  which  ih^ 
might  be  aimed.    Unwilling,  howcTar,  to  saaa 
to  claim  what  had  been  previonslv  inTeBted,ka 
read  before  the  institution  of  civil  enginecn  ii 
England,  in  1851,  an  essay  on  the  sabjes^  ii 
which  he  described  and  illustrated  with  ap|*» 
priate  drawings  tlie  various  early  inveniiivi 
of  revolving  firearms,  and  dcmoBstaied  ihi 
principles  on  wliich  his  were  oonstnictcd.   1^ 
tents  having  been  Issued  in  England.  Fkan^ 
and  the  United  States  for  the  revolver,  a  k 
was  called,  he  sacoeeded  in  inducing  boom  Sev 
York  capitalists  to  take  an  interest  in  the  i» 
vention,  and  a  company  was  formed  at  FMi^ 
son,  X.  J^  in  1836,  with  a  capital  of  WMHK 
under  tlio  name  of  tlie  patent  arms  eompHQ^ 
The  company  expended  about  $800,000  In  i» 
chinory,  in  tlic  mannfactnre  of  the  annn  aai  Ii 
improvements  in  them.  In  1887,  daringthe  Vli^ 
ida  war,  a  few  of  the  troops,  under  the  dirertian  if 
I.ieut.-col.  (now  Gon.)  Ilamey,  were  armed  viA 
Colt's  revolvers.    In  1842  the  patent  arms  taat 
pany  were  forced  to  suspend,  and  ftam  that  I 
till  1847  none  of  the  repcatii 
manufactured.  In  1847,  the  J' 
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y&dit  Gen.  Taylor  sent  Oapt  Walker,  of 
juin  rangen,  to  Mr.  Colt  to  procare  a 
.  There  were  none  to  be  bad ;  the  ool- 
hd  parted  with  his  last  sample  to  one  cf 
am  rangers,  and  when  the  govemment 
i  1,000,  after  advertbing  in  vun  for  one 
e  18  a  model,  be  was  compelled  to  make 
model,  and  in  so  doing  incorporated  into 
I  improvements  which  tlie  experience  of 
T  omcera  suggested.  This  first  1,000 
at  an  armory  temporarily  hired,  at 

vule,  near  New  Haven,  Oonn.    Other 

lowinnc  immediately  on  the  completion 

n  .  Colt  procured  more  commodi- 

at  Hartford,  and  commenced 

vu  ut6  own  account    The  eztraordi- 

&tion  to  California,  and  afterward 

ici,  greatly  increased  the  demand  for 

nnTers.    Finding  that  more  room  and 

£    lities  for  manufisustnring  were  re- 

(banned  in  1650,  and  subsequently 

Miy  liie  project  of  erecting  an  armory  nn- 

d  in  the  world  in  extent  and  perfection 

'.    Within  the  corporate  limits  of 

f  m  1        >rd,  and  south  of  the  little  or 

rer,  laj  »  u-act  of  meadow  of  about  850 

a  extent,  which,  owing  to  its  being  flood- 

annual  freshets  of  the  Comfecticut 

I       available  only  for  grazing  purposes 

for  these  only  at  certain  seasons  of 

.  This  tract  he  purchased  and  sar- 
u  with  a  dike  or  embankment,  about  S 

Hengtb,  150  feet  wide  at  the  Iraae,  from 

\t  the  top,  and  from  10  to  25  in  height. 
I  of  this  dike  having  been  tested  by 
o  &  et,  and  it  having  been  farther  pro- 
by  uu  Bering  the  sides  with  willows,  he 
L  within  it  his  armory,  of  Portland  stone, 
Ing  of  2  main  buildings  connected  by  a 
.  building,  with  other  buildings  for  of- 
rareroomsy  watchmen's  houses,  &a  In 
tahlishment  there  is  ample  accommodar 
r  the  manufacture  of  1,000  firearms  per 
The  number  made  in  1858  was  about 

A  part  of  the  establishment  is  devoted 
manufacture  of  Colt's  machinery  for 
;  these  firearms  elsewhere,  which  has 
r  supplied  a  large  portion  of  the  machine- 
the  armory  of  the  British  government  at 
L  England,  and  the  whole  of  that  for  the 
ffovernment  armory  at  Tula.  On  the 
i*^osed  by  the  dike  he  has  also  erected 
>us  dwellings  for  his  employees,  and  ware- 
for  other  kiuds  of  business ;  the  entire 
itnre  upon  the  grounds  and  buildings 
ting  to  more  than  $1,000,000.  Soon  after 
xican  war,  suggestions  derived  from  the 
these  arms  by  the  military  force  led  to 
ve  improvements  in  their  construction, 
were  then  patented,  and  to  their  adoption 
govemment  of  the  United  States  as  a 
•  weapon  for  the  army.  Since  the  Cri- 
ind  Indian  campaigns,  further  improve- 
and  simplifications  in  the  construction 
)een  suggested,  which  render  the  arm 
natively  perfect.    All  the  accessories  of 


theie  armtiballa,  cartridges,  bullet  monlda,  pow- 
der flasks,  lubrioatora,  dco^  are  mannfiictnred  al 
the  annory,  and  moat  of  them,  as  well  as  the 
greater  part  of  the  machinery  for  mannfactoring 
the  anna,  are  the  invention  of  Mr.  Colt,  or  the 
development  of  his  BaggosdoM  by  some  of  his 
•kilM  workmen.  Amid  his  other  cares,  the  in- 
tellectual and  social  welfSue  of  his  nnmeroui 
employees  has  not  been  forgotten.  Few  mo- 
ohanics  are  fiivored  with  as  convenient  red- 
dences  as  those  he  has  erected  ibr  them;  they 
have  a  paUio  hall,  a  library,  oonrses  of  leotores^ 
eonoerts,  iec  Mr.  Colt  has  also  invented  a  snbr 
marine  battery  of  great  power  and  eflln^y,  and 
is  one  of  the  inventors  of  the  submarine  tele- 
graphic cable,  having  laid  and  onerated  witii 
perfect  success,  in  1848,  soch  a  cable  firom  Co- 
ney island  and  Fire  iskind  to  the  aij  of  New 
York,  and  fh>m  the  merchants*  exchange  to  tb% 
montn  of  the  harbor.  This  cable  was  msolated 
by  being  covered  witii  a  oombination  of  cotton 
yam  with  asphaltnm  and  beeswax,  and  the 
whole  enclosed  in  a  lead  pipe,  gntta  peroha  be- 
ing then  unknown.  A  poraoa  of  it  is  BtiU  in. 
enstenoe. 

COLTON,  Caltdt,  an  American  deri^man 
and  political  writer,  bom  at  Longmeadow,Mass., 
in  1789,  died  at  Savannah,  Ga^  March  18, 1857. 
He  was  gradnated  at  Tale  oollege  in  1812,  sta- 
died  theoiogy  at  Andover,  and  was  ordained  and 
settled  in  the  Pk^byterian  church  at  Batavia^ 
N.  T.,  in  1815.  On  aeconnt  of  the  Mnre  of 
his  voice,  he  relinqnished  preaching  in  1826,  be- 
gan writing  Ibr  religions  periodicals,  and  went  to 
England  in  1881  as  correspondent  of  the  '*  New 
York  Observer."  He  published  several  works 
ealcnlated  to  diffuse  among  Englishmen  a  know- 
ledge of  the  resources  of  the  Linited  States  and 
of  the  character  of  their  institntiona.  On  his 
return  in  1885,  he  gave  to  the  public  his  ^' Four 
Years  in  Great  Britain."  About  this  time  he 
became  a  member  of  the  Episcopal  church. 
He  took  ordersiand  wrote  a  book  in  explana- 
tion, entitled  ''  Thoughts  on  the  Religious  State 
of  the  Country,  and  Reasons  for  preferring 
Episcopa^."  But  soon  returning  to  his  former 
occupation,  he  was  for  several  years  a  volumi- 
nous and  prominent  writer  of  political  pam- 
phlets and  fugitive  pieces  upon  questions  of 
mterest  at  the  time,  in  which  he  presented 
the  views  of  the  whig  party,  and  which  were 
thought  to  have  exerted  an  important  influ- 
ence. Those  which  had  the  widest  drculatioa 
were  a  series  called  the  '*  Junius  Papers,"  pub- 
lished originally  in  1840,  which  were  considered 
worthy  of  a  republication,  with  additions,  in 
1844.  He  edited  also  a  newspaper  in  Wash- 
ington, from  1842  to  1844^  and  in  1846  pub- 
li^ed  the  ^'life  and  Times  of  Henry  Clay," 
a  work  of  interest,  and  for  which  he  had 
access  to  the  papers  and  materials  of  his  sub- 
ject, for  whom  he  entertained  the  hishest  ad- 
miration. He  afterward  eiM;aged  in  we  prep* 
aration  of  a  coUeotioa  of  Ifr.  Clsy*s  speeehei^ 
which  he  had  Just  completed  at  the  time 
of  his  death,    ms  most  considerable  work  was 
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"  Pablic  Economy  for  the  United  States,"  pnb- 
luhed  in  184S,  which  incladod  an  elaborate 
argument  for  the  protecti\'e  policy.  His  last 
original  pablication  was  "  The  Genius  and  Mis- 
sion of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  the 
United  States'*  (1853).  In  1852  he  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  professorship  of  public  economy 
m  Trinity  college,  at  Hartford,  Conn. 

COLTON,  CiiABLEs  Caleb,  an  English  wri- 
ter, born  in  1780,  died  by  his  own  hand  at  Fon- 
tainebleau,  April  28,  1882.  He  was  graduated 
at  Cambridge  in  1801,  was  afterward  cliosen  fel- 
low of  King's  college,  and  in  1818  obtained  the 
vicarage  of  Kew  and  Petersham.  But  his  pri- 
vate life  destroyed  all  the  hopes  formed  from  his 
brilliant  abilities.  He  became  a  gambler  and  de- 
bauchee, and  was  at  last  so  sunk  in  character, 
and  so  beset  by  his  creditors,  that  he  was  obligea 
to  abandon  his  profession,  and  to  fly  to  America, 
whence  he  betook  himself  to  Paris,  where  he 
acted  for  a  time  as  correspondent  of  the  London 
^*  Morning  Chronicle."  He  wrote  a  poem,  **  The 
Burning  of  Moscow,"  "The  Soul,"  and  some 
critical  remarks  on  Lord  Byron.  Ilis  most  gen- 
erally known  work  is  "Lacon"  (1820),  a  coUeo- 
tion  of  ethical  aphorisms,  which  passed  through 
many  editions.  Suffering  from  pecuniary  em- 
barrassment, and  enfeebled  by  a  disease  which 
could  not  be  cured  without  a  painful  operation, 
he  put  an  end  to  his  sufferings  by  blowing  oat 
his  brains. 

COLTON,  Geoboe  Hooker,  an  American  wri- 
ter, born  at  Westford,  Otsego  co.,  N.  Y.,  Oct 
27,  1818,  died  in  New  York  city,  Dec  1,  1847. 
He  was  graduated  at  Yale  college  in  1840,  and 
immediately  after  engaged  as  a  teacher  in  Hart- 
ford, where  he  wrote  the  poem  of  "  Tecumseb, 
or  the  West  Thirty  Years  since,"  which  was 
published  in  1842.  He  delivered  a  course  of 
lectures  on  the  American  Indians  in  1842-*48, 
and  a  poem  before  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  society 
at  Yale  college  in  1844,  and  in  1845  started  the 
"American  Review  "  in  New  York,  which  he 
conducted  till  his  death. 

COLTON,  Walteb,  an  American  clergyman 
and  writer,  born  in  Rutland,  Vt.,  May  9,  1797, 
died  in  Philadelphia.  Jan.  22,  1851.  He  was 
graduated  at  Yale  college  in  1822,  at  Andover 
theological  seminary  in  1825,  and  became  pro- 
fessor of  moral  philosophy  and  belles-lettres  in 
Capt.  Partridge's  academv  at  Middletown, 
Conn.  In  1830  he  resigned  this  professorship 
and  became  editor  of  the  "  American  Spectator 
and  Washington  City  Chronicle,"  in  which  he 
opposed  Jackson's  policy  in  the  removal  of  the 
Georgia  Indians.  He  preached  occasionally  at 
the  church  which  President  Jackson  attended, 
and  the  latter  offered  him  the  choice  of  a  chap- 
laincv  in  tho  F.  S.  navy,  or  a  foreign  consulate. 
He  chose  tho  former,  and  entered  upon  the  du- 
ties of  tho  office,  Jan.  29, 1831.  In  the  follow- 
ing year  he  was  ordered  to  the  Mediterranean, 
and  while  on  that  station  gathered  the  materials 
for  his  *'  Ship  and  Shore  in  Madeira,  Lisbon,  and 
the  Mediterranean''  (New  York,  1885),  **  Visit 
to  Athens  and  Constantinople  "  (1886),  ^^Land 


and  Lee  in  the  B<Mponia  ud  iEgvu  "  (Ittli 
and  *' Notes  on  Fr»0M  nnd  Itdlj  **  (1«1|.  «r 
which  the  last  two  were  piibUflbed  after  hs 
death.  In  1885  be  was  SMigoed  to  tha  mak 
station  at  Charlestown,  Mass.  la  IMT  te 
edited  for  a  few  months  the  *^GolooiaiMi 
Herald."  In  1888  he  was  «nf^  to  fim 
chaphuncy  of  the  naval  station  at  Philtdriyfci^ 
where  he  became  oneof  ihoediionof  tht'lfr 
dependent  North  American"  newspaper,  ai 
wrote  a  pamphlet  whioh  was  poblisMd  oidv 
the  tide  of ''  The  Bible  in  Public  Sefaook^  h 
1845  he  wss  ordered  to  the  Paeifie  eoait  is  As 
frigate  CongreiSL  On  Jnly  98,  IMC  bt  w« 
appointed  alcalde  of  Monterey  by  the  t»iffif 
military  anthorities.  Having  discharssd  As 
duties  of  this  ofSee  for  nearly  9  montkH  ni» 
a  military  commission,  be  was  Reeled  hy  liH 
citizens  of  Monterey  as  alcalde  or  chief  )M|^ 
with  a  Jurisdiction  extending  over  900  u.d 
territory.  He  established  the  first  ms^Mg 
printed  in  California,  which  b  now  pnbfidhMii 
Ban  Francisco  nnder  the  title  of  the  -Aka  CA- 
ifomia.''  He  boilt  the  first  school  hamm 
California,  and  also  a  laige  hall  fcr  pakii 
meetinga,  which  was  named  Coltoo  HaH  Hi 
annonncemeot  of  the  diseorer^  of  goU  in  ihi 
Saovmento  valley  was  made  m  May,  IML  Is 
the  Philadelphia  **'  North  Ameriemn,'*  inaknv 
bearing  his  initials.  In  1849  he  uiaiasi  ti 
PhiladelphU  with  impaired  heakh.  tmk  Ik 
works  entitled  '*Deck  and  Port,''  asd  ""TWm 
Years  in  Oalifomiai''  appealed  in  the  year  f» 
ceding  his  death. 

COLTSFOOT  Oumiaaf&  far/mm\  m  biA 
growing  wild  in  £nrope  and  North  Smmm; 
found  in  this  country  in  the  northcn  end  mi^ 
die  statea.  Thonsh  the  whole  plant  is  oni  'm 
virtue  is  principally  in  the  leaTca.  Than  m 
gathered  and  dried,  and  need  geBcnllr  in  As 
form  of  a  decoction.  Coltslbot  ia  iniiihrsi  ii 
pulmonary  oomplainta,  and  is  nid  lo  hmm  hm 
smoked  by  the  ancienta  in  afiections  of  lbs  ha^ 
It  has  sometimes  been  ibnnd  beneficial  In  soa^ 
nlons  diseases. 

COLUBER,  a  genns  of  ophidian  nptik^<l» 
actcrized  by  an  eloiMiatea  head,  distinca  fra 
the  nedc,  and  oorered  above  with  snooch  fit* 
gonal  plates;  the  snont  rather  ronndad;  As 
eyes  large^  and  the  pnfdlronnd;  the  body  lw| 


cvlindricai,  and  tapering,  oovwed 

rhomboidal  scalea,  genenlly  smooth,  bntsoai* 
times  carinated ;  Uie  tail  baa  always  MHi 
plates  on  the  nnder  snriiMse ;  the  piatai  ef  Ai 
abdomen  are  transverK;  the  Jaws 
with  namerona  sharp  teeth,  directed  \ 
without  pohwnons  nngs ;  some  species  s 
arous,  others  ovoviviparoniL  Intaeoldl 
f^nus  eolvber  were  indnded  all  r-^^^ 
ing  double  plates  on  the  bii^~~ 
tail ;  thia  embraced  many  ve 
the  genus  baa  aince  been  reatriefesd  WBrii^ 
Schlegel,  and  others,  ao  that  il  now  Mia 
very  natural  one,  recognised  ntber  bv  Ito  |M» 
end  than  by  any  isolated  clinnMlev&  Wi 
ous  species  are  frand  in  I 
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any  ophidiaDs  can  exist;  they  are  mi* 
errestnal,  rarely  entering  the  water  aSeea 
eoesaity ;  most  of  them  climb  trees  easily, 
they  lie  in  wait  for  their  prey ;  some  are 
in  marshy  districts,  some  in  thick  woods, 

open  sandy  plains,  and  the  locality  im- 
I  /arions  habits  of  life  upon  them ;  they 
lly  pursue  small  mammals,  birds,  and  rep- 
rhey  attain  a  considerable  size,  sometimes 

I  of  8  feet.    The  abdominal  plates  and 

are  exceedingly  numerous,  sometimes 

j^  as  800.    The  sides  of  the  snout  are 

Qoocaye,  and  the  plates  over  the  eye  are 

'  prominent,  giving  to  their  physiognomy 

izpressioD,  which  is  confirmed  by  the 

.  of  many  of  the  species  living  in  the 

J  «M  man.    The  colors  are  rarely  brilliant, 

shading  into  black  or  green  being  the 

ling  tints;  some  are  strined  or  sp<2ted, 

I  imdergo  considerable  changes  in  their 

to  maturity.    Among  the  best  kiK>wn 

I  k  the  one  dedicated  to  .^Esculapius  (0, 

amiif  Lac^p.))  emblem  of  the  sagacity  and 

testowing  qualities  of  the  great  physician ; 

i  this  country,  the  black  snake  ((7.  con-' 

p,  linn.);  the  com  snake  (G,  gutUUuM^ 

:        chicken  snake  {0,  eximiiu^  Dekay); 

ke  (C,  Couperi.  Holbrook);  the 

V  \^0.  vemalisj  Dekay);  the  ringed 

[^%/,  fmnetatusy  linn.) ;  the  striped  snake 

ifflta  Linn.);  and  the  brown  snake  {C. 

fNt,  Linn.), 

DMBA,  Saint,  a  native  of  Ireland,  snpnoa- 
Ave  been  bom  about  the  year  521,  ana  of- 
ladthe  apostle  of  the  highlanders.  In  665 
hk  native  land  with  the  design  of  preach- 
D  gospel  to  the  Picts,  and  after  viddnsr 

,  finally  established  himself  in  the  island 
B,  then  called  Hy.  Bridius,  the  I^ctish 
it  first  refused  to  listen  to  his  preaching, 
en  commanded  the  gates  of  his  abode  to 
t  in  his  face.  The  saint  besought  Qod  to 
tkia  mission  b^  a  miracle,  and  at  once  the 
flew  open ;  whereat  the  king  was  so  im- 
l  that  ho  made  Colamba  a  present  of  the 

Here  the  missionary  founded  a  mon- 
which  soon  attained  a  wide-spread  re- 

The  sanctity  of  his  own  life,  his  miradea, 
)many  prophecies  recorded  of  him,  gained 
eat  influence  among  both  Picts  and  Scots, 
lid  to  have  accurately  foretold  the  victory 
[an  over  the  Picts  and  Saxons.  After 
g  in  his  island  2  kings  of  Scotland,  Oon« 

and  Kinnatil,  and  crowning  a  third,  he 
oaded  with  years  and  virtues,  and  was 
d  by  his  disciples  in  the  monastery  which 

ded,  and  of  which  he  had  been  the 
i*iK)t.  Many  years  after,  his  body  was 
ted  to  Down  and  deposited  beside  the 
s  of  St.  Patrick  and  St.  Bridget  His 
ia  said  to  have  occurred  in  597.  The 
ona,  derived  from  a  Uobrow  word  signi- 
dove,  was  given  to  the  island  of  Hy  in 
1  to  his  name. 

lUMBANUS,  Saint,  a  missionary  of  the 
ntnry,  died  Nov.  21,  615.     A  native 


of  Irelaiid,  aooordiog  to  most  historians,  ha 
was  ednoatad  in  the  monastery  of  Bangoar,  in 
Ulster,  where  he  is  said  to  have  made  a  trans- 
lation of  the  Psalma.  In  590  he  went  to 
France  in  company  with  12  youths  destined 
for  the  ecdesiastioal  state,  and  took  up  hia 
abode  in  a  mined  oastle  in  the  Vosges.  TIm 
learning  and  piety  of  Ck>lnmbanns  and  hia 
disdples,  anffering  in  thehr  dilapidated  qnar- 
tera  eyery  kind  of  privation,  did  not  long  r^ 
main  unnoticed.  Crowda  of  penons  floeked  lo 
listen  to  their  teachings^  and  oonventa  soon 
q)mng  np  under  their  care  at  Lnxeoil  and  Foo^ 
taine.  Over  the  monastery  at  the  former  pkoe 
Cdnmbanna  presided  for  20  years.  Adifferenoe 
respecting  the  oelebratioii  of  Easter  involved 
him  in  a  controversy  with  the  pope,  but  be  id- 
timatelr  anbmitted  to  the  anthonty  of  Boma. 
The  boldness,  howevw,  with  which  he  tebnked 
theimmoralitieaof  Thierry  U^  king  of  Hnrgnndy, 
drew  npta  him  the  enmi^  of  Bmnehant,  grand* 
mother  of  that  monarch.  The  Bnrgundian  no- 
blea,  who  saw  in  hia  ansterity  and  purity  of  life 
a  oonstant  reproach  for  their  own  yicea  regard* 
ed  him  with  eqnal  animoeity,  and  readily  Joined 
the  queen  in  her  eflforta  to  proonre  his  Imnish* 
ment  He  waa  c^ered  to  retom  to  Ireland, 
and  with  a  few  chosen  followers  set  out  ana 
orossed  the  frontier  into  Bwitaerland,  where 
he  waa  kindly  received,  and  made  many  con* 
verts  among  the  pagan  inhabitants.  On  the 
defeat  of  the  Swiss  by  the  Ganls^  he  waa  forced 
to  remove  again,  and  aooordingly  joameyed 
into  Italy,  wl^  he  founded  the  monastery  of 
Bobbioin615.  The  order  of  the  Odumbanaeon- 
tinned  to  exist  until  the  commencement  of  the 
8th  century,  when  it  was  united  to  that  of  the 
Benedictines. 

COLUMBARHJM,  the  sepulchral  chamber 
in  which  the  Romana  deposited  the  ashea  of 
their  dead.  The  niches  in  which  the  cinerary 
urns  were  placed  were  called  eolvmbaria,  from 
their  resemblance  to  a  dove  cote. 

COLUMBIA,  the  name  of  counties  in  several 
of  the  United  States.  I.  An  E.  8.  £.  co.  of  N. 
T.,  bounded  E.  by  Mass.  and  W.by  the  Hudson 
river;  area,  620  sq.  m.;  pop.  in  1855,  44,891. 
Sevexal  anudl  streamy  within  ita  limits  afford 
good  water  power.  In  the  K  part  the  snr&oa 
ia  hilly,  bnt  in  the  W.  and  central  portions  it  la 
generally  kveL  The  soil  is  fertile  and  hi^^ly 
cultivated.  Iron,  lead,  limestone,  slate,  and 
marble  are  obtained  in  various  places,  and  at 
New  Lebanon  are  warm  springs  which  ara 
much  resorted  to.  The  productions  in  1865 
were  8,560  bnshela  of  wheat,  548,084  of  oati^ 
888,840  of  Indian  com,  65,108  tons  of  hay, 
1,847,488  lbs.  of  butter,  and  67,167  of  cheese. 
There  were  48  grist  mills,  SI  saw  mills,  1  card- 
ing mill,  12  cotton  ficustoriea.  6  woollen  mills,  15 
paper  mills,  8  tanneries^  4  nimaces,  8  newspa- 
per offices,  85  churches,  and  180  school  houaea. 
The  Western,  Hudson  river,  and  Harlem  rail- 
roads paaa  tmrough  the  county.  Organiaed  in 
1786.  Oapital,  Hudson.  IL  An  E.  co.  of  Penn., 
intersected  by  the  north  branch  of  the  Basque- 
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hanna,  and  dridned  by  Gatawissa  and  Fishing 
creeks;  area,  875  sq.  m.;  pop.  in  1850,  17,- 
710.  Knob  mountain,  Catawissa  mountain,  and 
the  Muncy  hills,  which  traTeree  the  county,  are 
branches  of  the  Alleghany  range,  and  are  wliol- 
ly  unproductive.  Tlie  valleys  lying  between 
them  are  very  fertile,  and  some  of  the  uplands 
are  also  fit  for  cultivation.  Limestone  and  iron 
ore  are  found  in  great  abundance.  The  pro- 
ductions in  1850  were  153,760  bushels  of  wheat, 
160,364  of  oats,  190,530  of  Indian  com,  12,884 
tons  of  hay,  and  868,055  lbs.  of  butter.  There 
were  72  saw  mills,  83  grist  mills,  4  iron 
founderies,  6  furnaces,  5  woollen  factories,  2 
paper  mills,  18  tanneries,  10  iron  mines,  16 
stone  quarries,  8  newspaper  offices,  88  church- 
es, and  4,558  pupils  attending  public  schools. 
The  North  Branch  canal  and  the  Catawissa, 
Williaiusport,  and  Erie  railroad  pass  through 
the  county.  Organized  in  1818.  Capital, 
Bloomsburg.  III.  An  £.  co.  of  Ga.,  separated 
from  S.  C.  by  tlie  Savannah  river,  bounded  N. 
W.  by  Little  river,  and  traversed  by  the  Geor- 
gia railroad;  area,  500  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1852, 
11,020,  of  whom  8,405  were  slaves  It  has  an 
uneven  surface,  and  a  soil  once  fertile  bnt  im- 

E aired  by  improper  tillage.  A  gold  mine  near 
ittle  river  has  been  worked  profitably.  The 
productions  in  1850  were  11,886  bales  of 
cotton,  434,777  bushels  of  Indian  corn,  04,641 
of  oats,  and  78,115  of  sweet  potatoes.  There 
were  3  saw  mills,  1  tannery,  1  manufactory  of 
agricultural  implements,  20  churches,  and  400 
pupils  attending  academies  and  schools.  Value 
of  real  estate  in  1856,  $1,680,780.  Formed  in 
1700  from  a  part  of  Richmond  co.  Capital, 
Appling.  IV.  A  K.  E.  co.  of  Florida,  border- 
ing on  Georgia;  area,  2«5G0  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in 
1850,  4,808,  of  whom  1,2G6  were  slaves.  The 
Suwanee  river  bounds  it  on  the  N.  W.,  tlio  St. 
Mary's  on  the  K.  E.,  and  the  Santa  F6  on  the 
S.  The  surface  for  Uie  most  part  is  level,  and 
the  soil  sandy.  Pine  woods  occupy  much  of 
the  land.  The  productions  in  1850  were  802 
bales  of  cotton,  170  hogsheads  of  sugar,  5,162 
gallons  of  molasses,  112,000  bushels  of  Indian 
com,  51,073  of  sweet  potatoes,  and  188,180  lbs. 
of  rice.  There  were  1  grist  mill,  1  saw  mill,  17 
churches,  and  162  pupils  attending  public  scliools. 
Capital,  Alligator.  V.  A  S.  W.  co.  of  Arkan- 
sas, bordering  on  Louisiana  and  Texas,  and 
drained  by  Rod  river ;  area,  376  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in 
1854,  5,013,  of  whom  4,288  were  slaves.  The 
surface  is  level,  and  the  soil  fertile.  The  pro- 
ductions in  1854  were  8,860  bales  of  cotton, 
88,811  bushels  of  Indian  com,  1,758  of  wheat, 
and  2,731  of  oats.  It  was  formed  in  1858  from 
a  part  of  Lafayette  co.  Capital,  Calhoun.  VI. 
A  S.  CO.  of  \S*isconsin,  intersected  by  the  Wis- 
consin and  Nccnuli  rivers;  area,  751  sq.  m.; 
poD.  in  1855,  17,065.  The  sariace  is  rolling  or 
hillv,  and  the  soil  rich.  The  Wisconsin  is  navi- 
gable by  steamboats  to  Winnebago  Portage, 
whence  a  canal  connects  it  with  tiie  Neenah, 
here  only  1^  m.  distant  The  productions  in 
1850  were  160,360  buahela  of  wheats  120,270  of 


oats,  77,880  oflhAan  oorm  61,B4»  of  [ 
18,407  tons  of  hay,  and  16M70  Iba.  of  bvo^ 
There  were  7  saw  mill%  18  cfaureliM*  tad  UMl 
pupils  attending  pablio  achoulk  Tha  coqbit 
was  organiied  In  1S46.    Capital,  PortMe  Hki, 

COLUMBIA,  a  post  borougfa  of  Wc«  Uc^ 
field  township,  Lancaatar  ool.  Pa.,  sitnatod  m 
the  Susquehanna  rirer,  at  the  termiaaiofiki 
Philadelphia  and  ColombU  railroad,  and  of  Ik 
eastern  di virion  of  ibe  atata  eanal;  poo.  ia 
1854,  6,000.  The  ColnmbU  bnndi  nOnd 
connects  it  with  Uarriabiiri^  and  aoochff  viA 
York  and  Baltimore.  It  b  the  priDdpal  diprt 
of  the  lumber  which  ia  rafted  down  tbe  8oiif» 
hanna,  and  in  populaikm  and  UDportaDei  bik 
second  town  of  the  comity.  It  wwitaiaa  a  tavi 
hall,  a  market  boose,  9  chnrehea,  a  baak,  ■ 
academy,  a  weekly  newapaper  olllce,  a  Vktmf^ 
several  extensive  warehouaes^  boat  jaHi^  Mp 
chine  shops,  fte.  It  la  aapplied  with  vH*  ii 
pipes  from  some  q)ringB  lo  the  TidBitj.  IW 
biuiks  of  the  river  on  which  it  atandt  an  liik 
and  sloping.  A  fine  railway  bridm,  U  ■■■ 
long,  connecto  Colombia  witbWri^Uavai^  ]»> 
oorporated  in  1814. 

COLUMBIA,  the  c«>ital  of  tbeataUiTSiiA 
Carolina,  and  seat  of  Jostioe  for  tbe  dklrittrf 
Richland,  Btanda  on  the  £.  bank  of  tba  Coifn% 
Just  below  the  confluence  of  tbe  Braad  aali^ 
luda  rivers;  pop.  in  1854,  a,000.    IteMfia 
a  pUiin  some  200  feet  above  tbe  bed  of  tbaiim 
in  a  very  imposing  and  beautifbl  aitaadoa,  M 
is  one  of  the  handsomest  towna  ia  tba  mm; 
is  well  laid  cot  in  regular  aqoarai^  wdH  Ml 
with  streets  100  feet  wide,  and  oovenaa  ena^ 
each  way,  of  more  than  2  milea.    It  is  lbs  ni 
of  South  Carolina  college,  a  well  endowed  i 
tion,  founded  in  1804^  hiavinff  an  i 
priation  of  about  $25,000,  wiUi  8 1 
a  library  of  26,000  vols.;  ofaataul 
lum,  a  theological  ooUege  of  tbe  PiwUjjaria 
church  of  Sooth  Carolina  and  Georii%  ai 
school,  and  several  acadcmieab  Cwmb' 
considerable  trade,  and  ia  a  town  of  i 
lence.  It  contains  tbe  state  hooae,  a  < 
market  boose,  8  banka,  7  ohnrcbeai  aad  aMi 
arsenal.    There  are  8  daily,  %  tri-weak^,  ail 
weekly  newspapers  pobllabedbeia.  GoodvMV 
is  raised  from  springs  bj  ateam  poww  aid  4^ 
tribotedinironpipea.    The  ri var  ia  aatjpMiH 
this  point,  and  tbe  ci^  ia 
Charleston.  Aoffoata,  wlhniii 
places, by  the CotombU  braaob^oft^&GLi 
road,  and  by  the  OreenviUe  and  C 
the  Charlotte  and  8.  0.  railroadiL 

COLUMBIA,  the  capital  cf  Manr  cow 
a  beautiful  and  prosperooa  poat  ▼ilina,  ea  Ai 
loft  bank  of  Dock  nver;  pope  in  MM^iggt 
The  surrounding  coontry  ia  tetiie  and  pwii» 
tive,  and  very  popoknia.  Tbe  town  baa  a jv 
trade,  and  ia  noted  for  the  aiwalkina  m  ii 
schools.  It  cont^na  %  banka»  t 
oflSces,  and  %  cborcbea.  The  Tem 
Alabama  railroad,  now  in 
through  it.  It  la  tbe  aeat  • 
and  of  2  female  I 
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7  Uf  a  handsome  edifice  with  heantiftil 
mifliTe  ffroiinds.    Cfolnmhia  was  the  ree« 
if  President  Polk  previoos  to  his  election. 
(7MBIA,  a  beaQtifhl  and  prosperous  tQ- 
sasantly  situated  in  a  popalons  and  fer- 
ion  in  the  state  of  Missoari,  the  capital 
,  and  the  seat  of  the  state  nni yeratj. 
1^        y  bailding  is  a  large  and  elegant 
rb,  vrvcted  at  an  expense,  including  the 
the  land,  of  $120,000,  the  whole  of 
*      ijed  by  the  citizens  of  the  conntr. 
I      »i^  BsmsH,  a  British  colony,  estab- 
Ad58,  on  the  Pacific  coast,  formed  of 
Y  Msnmed  by  the  crown  from  the  Had* 
company,  comprising  the  districts  hith- 
m  by  the  various  names  of  New  Oale- 
w  Georgia,  New  Norfolk,  and  New 
1  lying  between  the  Rocky  moun- 
oiv  Pacific  ocean.    It  is  bounded  S.  bv 
H     n  frontier  alike  of  Washington  tmri- 
lui  the  United  States,  viz.,  the  49th  par- 
north  latitude ;  W.  by  the  North  Pacific 
K.  by  Simpson^s  river  and  the  Finlay 
of  the  Peace  river,  following  nearly  the 
i       55th  parallel ;  and  K  by  the  Rocky 
ffhich,  running  in  a  direcdon  from 
g      E^  from  long.  120*  to  118*  W.,  form 
iefined  natural  boundary  between  the 
f  and  the  more  eastern  British  pos- 
it extends  in  a  straight  line  about 
A^m  N.  to  S^  and  'Varies  in  breadth 
to  850  m.    Indoding  Queen  Charlotte 
n  contains  an  area  of  200,000  sq.  m. 
line  is  deeply  indented.    Yanoou- 
extends  from  lat.  48*  19'  to  50*»  58' 
ce  of  278  m.,  along  the  southern 
ua  i^e  mainland,  from  wnich  it  is  sepa- 
▼  the  gulf  of  Georgia,  90  m.  in  width. 
I  entrance  to  the  gulf  is  Johnston's 
uie  southern  entrance  is  the  strait  of 
I  xtica,  which  separates  the  south  shore 
riand  from  the  territory  of  the  United 
Queen  Charlotte  isfand,  lying  between 
and  54«  N.,  long.  181°  25'  and  184*  W., 
nprised  within  the  organization  of  the 
u  separated  from  the  northern  pw- 
the  coast  by  Queen  Charlotte  sound, 
the  governor  of  Vancouver  has  tem- 
ju       ction  over  the  whole  territory, 
ui  Vancouver  is  not  at  present  in- 
iiin  the  appellation  of  Columbia.— The 
9n  of  this  colony  was  consequent  upon 
lOTcry  of  gold,  and  the  infiox  of  popu- 
rhich  that  circumstance  occasioned.    Its 
advantages  and  geographical  position 
irever,  such  that  population  was  alone 
to  demonstrate  its  importance.    The 
5»>vemment  was  informed  by  letter,  dated 
8,  1856,  from  Gov.  Douglas  of  Van- 
Dolony,  that  there  was  reason  to  believe 
i  been  found  in  New  Caledonia.    Little 
18  at  first  taken  of  the  statement.    A 
tried  the  adventure  of  gold-hunting 
ur«  or  less  success.     Accounts  of  the 
d  richness  of  the  new  gold  fields  being 
to  California,  extraordinary  excitement 


the  eonseaaenoe.  On  April  SO,  1858, 450 
miners  set  OQt  by  steamshipfrem  San  Francisoo 
fbrFraserriverfthanewElDonido;  beforeJnne 
9, 2,500  had  left  Oalilbmia,  and  6,000  more  were 
on  the  way  by  sea  or  land  ronte.  Many  set  out 
by  land  from  Shasta  and  Y^ka,  through  Ore- 
gooL  which  route  was  found  to  be  no  more  than 
18  days*  Jonmey.  It  was  computed  that  the  im« 
migration  before  the  dose  of  the  yearwonld  num- 
ber 50,000perBons;  but  from  the  most  oarefiil  es- 
timate it  dioes  not  appear  that  at  any  time  mem 
than  S0,000  Oaliibriuans  were  actually  in  the 
eonntry.  ThegoTemorofVanooiuTer'sislandfOa 
the  firrtt  influx,  took  prompt  measures  to  seonre 
to  the  British  cfDvemment  the  royslty  of  tiie  min* 
ends  by  impoeing  a  license  tax,  and  to  maintain 
the  Hudson's  Bay  oompany^smonopoly  by  forbid- 
ding the  importation  of  goods  other  than  throng 
the  company's  agendee.  HealsofbriMidetofOT- 
eign  ships  the  navigati<m  of  the  IVtser  ri?er« 
On  July  8,  1858,  Sir  Edward  Bulwer  LyttMi, 
secretary  of  state  fbr  the  colonies,  brought  before 
the  British  house  of  commons  a  bill  wbidi  be- 
came law,  Aug.  2,  and  is  to  remain  in  force  tUl 
the  end  ori852,  oonstitnting  the  odony  of  Brit* 
ish  Colombia,  with  the  boimdaries  abore  sped* 
fled.  A  danse  oonfors  the  power  to  unite  the 
colonies  of  Vanconrer  and  Odumbia  when  dr> 
oumstances  dudl  demand.  Up  to  June  S8, 1,800 
miners^  mostly  dtisens  of  the  United  State^  had 
pdd  the  tax,  and  scTeral  parods  of  goods  beioi^ 
Ing  to  Am^iooi  traders  had  been  seised  under 
the  goremor's  prodamatioQ.  MeanttmcL  Got. 
Steyenn^  delegate  to  congress  from  WashingtoQ 
territory,  called  the  attention  of  the  U.  a  goT- 
emment  to  the  ^^impodtion"  that  had  been 
practised  on  American  immigrants,  insisting 
particularly  on  the  point  that  the  governor  of 
YanoouTeP^  idand  had  no  legd  jurisdiction 
over  the  mainland  wherdn  the  mines  were 
dtuated.  The  matter  was  brought  before  the 
Britidi  goyemment  by  the  American  minister 
at  London.  In  reply  (July  1, 1858),  the  British 
goTcmment  snstdned  the  governor  of  Vancon- 
veHs  island  in  the  steps  he  had  taken;  re* 
served  the  question  of  the  navigation  of  Fraser 
river;  expressed  a  ^dedre  to  ded  liberally 
wiUi  the  dtisens  of  the  United  State^"  and 
promised  to  take  legd  coonsd  as  aflbctiog  the 
rights  of  the  Hudson^s  Bay  oompany.  The  gov* 
emor,  at  the  same  time,  was  inslTueted  to  pursue 
a  liberd  police,  and  h»i  impressed  on  him  **  the 
importance  of  caution  and  ddioaey  in  desHog 
with  those  manifdd  causes  of  iotemationd  rela- 
tionship and  feding  whidi  are  certain  to  arise.** 
— ^The  auriforous  region  yet  exj^ored  is  oonfined 
to  a  portion  of  the  course  of  iraser  river  and  its 
tributary,  Thompson's  river.  The  mountdns  in 
which  the  latter  has  its  rise  being  dmilar  in  geo- 
logicd  formation  to  the  Sierra  Nevada  of  Odifor- 
nia,  the  inference  is  that  these  rivers  bring  their 
golden  sands  from  the  hills  in  about  lat  58''  to 
54<'  K.,  long.  191"*  W.  The  locality  hitiierto  ex- 
plored ext^ds  but  littie  from  the  river's  bank, 
and  has  not  as  yet  reaehed  a  much  greater  dis- 
tance up  the  streams  thn  SOO  miles  from  the 
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sea.  The  richest  plaoera  are  oo^jectared  to  lie 
OD  the  table-land  between  Fraser  and  Co- 
lumbia rivers.  Hitherto  the  amount  of  treas- 
ure exported  has  been  comparatively  smalL 
Thompson's  ri  vor  is  considered  richer  in  cold  than 
Fraser,  but  it  is  altogether  in  the  hands  of  the 
hostile  Indians.  The  gold  is  mostly  in  grains, 
few  large  pieces  or  '*  nuggets"  having  been 
found.  It  is  stated,  on  the  recent  knowledge  of 
Gov.  Douglas,  that  3  men  who  had  been  absent 
but  a  week  from  Victoria  returned  with  179  oz., 
the  produce  of  their  own  labor.  As  a  set-off^  it 
is  on  record  that  for  the  first  8  months  of  ih» 
digging  on  Thompson's  river,  to  Feb.  1858,  only 
500  oz.  in  oil  hoa  been  exported,  while  during 
the  first  8  months  of  the  California  mines  their 
export  was  150,000  oz.  Hitherto  the  search  has 
been  confined  to  *^  washing,"  and  it  is  believed 
that  the  richest  district  has  not  been  reached. 
Quartz  crushing  has  not  yet  been  undertaken. 
Gold  exists  in  Queen  Charlotte  island,  but  in 
what  (quantity  is  unknown.  The  discovery  was 
made  m  1850,  and  in  1852  further  specimens 
were  obtained  by  Capt.  Rooney,  of  the  schooner 
Susan  Sturge,  of  San  Francisco.  The  island  is 
unexplored,  and  the  Indians  both  fierce  and 
hostile.  Reports  are  likewise  current  of  gold 
discoveries  in  Vancouver's  island,  but  it  is  yet  a 
matter  of  doubt  whether  they  are  well  founded. 
— ^The  elevated  northern  territory  of  the  Hud- 
son's Bay  country  is  peopled  by  2  great  tribesi 
the  Takali  or  Carrier  Indians,  and  the  Atnalis 
and  Shouswaps.  The  Indians  are  divided  into 
different  tribes,  which  do  not  amalgamate,  bat 
which  are  all  offshoots  of  the  Carrier  race,  and 
speak  dialects  of  that  language,  itself  bemg  a 
branch  of  the  Chippewayan.  The  coast  Indians 
are  the  Clataets  in  the  Puget's  sound  dbtrict ; 
the  Coquilths,  further  norUi ;  further  still,  the 
remains  of  the  Newette  tribe;  and  at  Seal  har- 
bor, the  Sebassa  and  Nass.  All  the  coast  dwell- 
ers have  a  smattering  of  English.  The  Indians  on 
the  upper  Fraser  and  Thompson's  rivers  are  the 
Talkotms,  Slowercuss,  Dinais,  Kascnd,  and  Din- 
nee  tribes.  They  are  niany  in  number,  and  are 
stalwart  and  intelligent. — ^inie  Rocky  mountains, 
as  already  mentioned,  form  the  eastern  boundary. 
Their  highest  summits  are  Mt  Hooker,  15,700 
feet,  and  Mt.  Browne,  1 6,000  feet.  About  midway 
between  the  Rocky  mountains  and  the  coast  a 
continuation  of  the  Cascade  mountains  of  Wash- 
ington territory  traverses  the  country  Arom  K. 
to  S.  Contiguous  to  the  coast  is  another  lofty 
range  extending  N.  into  the  Russian  territory. 
The  principal  rivers  are  the  Fraser,  with  its 
western  tributaries,  the  Stuart,  Chillcoaten, 
and  Pinklitsa,  and  its  eastern,  Thompson's  river, 
and  others.  The  Columbia  river  also  has  its 
rise  within  the  colony,  and  flows  some  distance 
southward  to  the  United  States.  The  Fraser 
rises  between  lat.  55°  and  56**  N.,  and  flowing 
southward  and  westward,  receives  several  triln 
utaries  of  magnitude.  Tliompson's  river  rises 
in  the  Rooky  mountains,  flows  westward,  and 
ioins  the  Fraser  at  the  Forks.  In  lat  50''  the 
latter  breaks  through  the  Cascade  range  in  a 


snooeasioaofiidlsandniMda.  Tlieriwabovt 
the  foils  is  shallow  and  avilL  It  drains  tbi 
easterly  slope  of  the  Oaseides,  aad  the  vetfcif 
slope  of  the  Rocky  nooiitaijia.  Neit  lo  liif 
Columbia,  Fraser  is  the  largest  river  on  th«  IV 
cific  coast.  In  a  right  line  it  is  leas  tlisa  M 
m.  in  length ;  but  with  its  meandfriaga,  8r4  & 
The  river  is  navigable  by  steamer  to  Fort  Oopit 
150  m.  from  the  sea,  and  at  times  to  Furt  Y^ 
12  m.  higher,  by  craft  drawing  not  non  tWi 
12  feet  water.  The  united  straana,  ndir  Ik 
general  name  of  the  Fhwer  river,  flow  iaioihi 
sea  opposite  the  8.  end  of  VaneooTcr^s  iriMJ, 
and  within  a  few  miles  of  the  United  Smm 
line.  The  Hudson's  Bay  eomnany  h«  »■•• 
ral  forts  on  the  river.  Fort  St.  Jfames  standi  M 
the  outlet  of  Stnart's  lake;  George,  on  thahsad 
waters  of  the  river;  -Alexander,  in  laL  tt* 
N.;  Yale,  near  the  Forks;  Hope^lSO  tumi 
Lan^ey,  80  UL  from  the  sea.  Fort  Thauf' 
son  is  sitnated  on  the  river  of  the  aams  umt; 
Forts  McLoodiilin  and  Simpson  aie  oa  tSi 
coast— The  districts  fit  for  agricnItaM  isbIi- 
ment  are  thus  estimated:  OnnaaeraDdnaflf> 
son's  rivers,  00,000  sq.  m. ;  aoorocs  of  the  ippr 
Columbia,  20,000 ;  Athabaaka  district,  M^; 
Vancouver's  island,  16.000,  The  tmet  dtad- 
ing  from  Thompson's  nver  to  the  Bocky  mam^ 
tains  is  descrioed  as  eminently  sdtiUs  ftf 
colonization.  It  possesses  abnndawns  d  ti» 
ber  and  of  bitominoos  ooal,  is  divcrriflid  If 
hill  and  dale,  watered  by  nnmcroos  msai 
and  lakes,  and  has  bonnoless  pastnnifi.  IW 
soil,  as  elsewhere  throoghont  the  eooaliy.ifr 
ries  f rom  a  deep  black  TegetaUe  loam  to  a  fi|^ 
brown  loamy  earth,  the  hiDssnpplyiag  skfttai 
building  stone.  The  land  on  the  lower  eoansrf 
Fraser  river  is  also  good.  Wheat,  bariq^ftl^ 
toes,  tntnipst  andE^ish  fraltSi  especial(r  W* 
and  pears,  are  cnltiTated  at  the  tmdiqgpail 
Generally  speaking,  the  climate  is  nOd«ll« 
in  the  Gorrmonding  latitnde  eastward  d  Al 
mountains.  On  the  coast  the  winter  is  nonlfr 
midthancold.  Fkom  the  middle  cfOeloteM 
Kerch  there  is 
Winds  from  the  S. 
the  K.  and  K.  W. 

and  eastern  districts  haTCi  frtna  their  < 
a  severer  dimate,  and  in  the  npper  i 
thermometer  in  winter  sometimea  m 
below  aero.  Coal  abounds  over  the  vhobt^ 
ritory.  At  McNeil's  harbor  and  dwi^Mi^Aa 
seams  have  been  laid  bare  bj  the  sea.  b^ 
era!  the  beds  either  crop  oot  from  the  ivfti%« 
lie  immediately  beneath  it,  math  m  hay  >■• 
dtfcovered  being  not  nsoaDy  more  thanfroB  M 
to  18  inches  thick,  and  in  rare  caias  fl  orS  M 
Rock  crystals,  cobalt,  tale,  and  iron  oia  tea 
been  found  in  or  near  Fraaer  river.  The«» 
try  is  rich  in  fur-bearing  animalis  of  whiAjit 
principal  are  the  bla^  brown,  and  ^^ 
beara,  lynx, marten,  and  beaTcr.  uk»kilif 
to  been  the  richest  Ibr  distrlot  of  the  HaiHi^ 
Bay  company,  the  annual  . 
beaver  skinsi  with  other  ftni 
the  lakes  and  riters; 


rrom  inenuooie  ci  ucsoev  v 

much  rain,  with  hi^  nit 

3.  and  8.  £.  bring  rab,  tfidia 

W.  fair  weather.    The  eairi 
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tifol,  and  of  4  species,  the  largest  being  firom 
10  to  20  lbs.  in  weight.  They  proceed  np  the 
Praser  river  in  coantless  tliousands,  till  stopped 
bj  shallow  water,  few  of  them  retaming  to  the 
lea. — Victoria,  the  present  and  doubttess  the 
Tatare  capital,  is  distant  from  Honololn  2,870 
BL ;  Japan,  4,400  ;  Shanghai,  5,800  ;  Canton, 
S,»00;  Sydney,  New  South  Wales,  7,280;  Sin- 
apore,  8,200  ;  New  York  via  Panama,  6,100 ; 
San  Francisco,  800 ;  Halifax  via  Quebec,  2,466. 
Bitimates  recently  laid  before  the  British  goT- 
Mrnment  show  that  by  the  establishment  of 
I  line  of  mail  steamers  on  the  Pacific,  Yio- 
boria  miffht  be  placed  within  85  days  firom 
LiTerpod  via  New  York  and  Panama.  Miss 
Bardett  Coutts  contributed  £15,000  for  the  en- 
iofrment  of  a  bishopric  in  Columbia,  and  the 
Rey.  George  Hills  was  appointed  bishop  in  Nov. 
1868. 
COLUMBIA,  District  of.    See  Dmtbiot  of 

COLUMBIA  COLLEGE,  an  ancient  seat  of 
ling  in  the  city  of  New  York,  originaUy  call- 
m  MkiDg's  college.  From  the  records  of  Trinity 
sbnroh,  it  appears  that  in  1708  the  rector  and 
dens  were  directed  to  wait  upon  the  govern- 
w^  Lord  Cornbury,  to  know  what  part  of  the 
king's  farm  had  been  intended  for  the  collego 
vliich  he  had  designed  to  have  built.  It  seems 
iko  to  have  been  Berkeley's  intention  to  trans- 
the  institution  of  learning  intended  for  Ber- 
to  New  York,  in  1729.  Not,  however,  till 
itw  was  an  act  passed  for  raising  £2,250  by  lot- 
tery ^*  for  the  encouragement  of  learning;  and 
toward  the  founding  of  a  college.''  By  other 
lar  acts  this  sum  was  increased  in  1751  to 
u>,«43,  and  vested  in  10  trustees,  one  of  whom 
waa  a  Presbyterian,  2  were  of  the  Dutch  Beform- 
sd  communion,  and  7  were  Episcopalians,  some 
gf  whom  were  also  vestrymen  of  Trinity  church. 
Shortly  after  was  offered  any  reasonable  auan- 
titj  of  the  church  larm  for  ^^  erecting  and  use 
(Hf  A  college."  There  was,  however,  still  a  few 
fMTs'  delay,  and  a  division  of  part  of  the  funds, 
seoasioned  by  the  struggle  through  the  press  and 
in  the  legislature,  arising  from  the  dread  of  a 
Bhordi  establishment  in  this  country  similar  to 
that  in  England,  led  on  one  side  by  William 
Livingston,  who  contended  that  a  seminary  of 
learning  should  have  no  connection  with  any 
teliffions  society  whatever.  The  powerful  aid 
of  toe  new  governor,  Sir  Charles  Hardy,  who 
irrived  in  1755,  and  subscribed  £500  to  the 
BoUege,  decided  the  controversy  in  favor  of 
the  church  party.  Previous  to  this,  in  1758. 
the  trustees  had  invited  the  Rev.  Dr.  Samuel 
Johnson  of  Stratford,  Conn.,  to  become  the  pres- 
ident of  the  proposed  college,  with  a  salary  of 
£250,  and  the  assurance  of  their  belief  that  the 
restry  of  Trinity  church  would  midce  an  ade- 
oroate  addition.  The  royal  charter  constituting 
King's  college,  which  passed  the  seals  Oct  81, 
1754,  was  presented  by  Lieut.  Gov.  De  Lan- 
oey  to  the  gentlemen  named  in  it  as  sovemors 
of  the  college,  who  consisted  of  we  aroh- 
hiihop  of  Canterbury,  the  principal  civil  officers 


of  the  colony,  the  principal  clergy  of  the  5 
religions  denominations  in  the  city,  and  20  pri- 
vate gentlemen,  from  all  of  whom  descended 
well-uiown  families.  Money  was  collected  in 
•England,  and  books  were  sent  out.  The  chief 
contributor  here  was  Mr.  Joseph  Murray,  who 
gave  property  worth  £8,000.  including  his  li- 
brary. The  college  opened,  July  17  of  the  above- 
named  year,  with  a  class  of  10,  under  Dr.  John- 
son's own  instruction,  in  a  large  vestry  room 
belonging  to  Trinity  church.  The  fir^  tutor  was 
his  son,  who,  dying  soon  after,  was  succeeded 
by  Mr.  Cutting,  a  student  of  Eton  and  Cam- 
bridge, in  Enffland ;  and  shortly  after  Mr.  Tred- 
well,  educated  at  Harvard  college,  was  made  pro- 
liBssor  of  mathematics  and  natural  philosophy, 
and  an  apparatus  imported.  The  comer  stone 
of  the  college  building  was  laid  by  Hardy,  Aug. 
28, 1756,  on  the  block  now  bounded  by  Murray, 
Church,  and  Barclay  streets,  and  College  place, 
and  intersected  by  Park  place.  June  21, 1758, 
the  first  commencement  was  held,  when  10 
bachelors  and  as  many  masters  of  arts  were  grad- 
uated. The  students  began  to  lodge  and  mess 
in  the  college  building  in  May.  1760,  and  on  June 
26  the  procession  moved  nrom  there  to  St. 
George's  chapel  to  hold  the  third  commence* 
ment.  An  English  traveller  of  the  period  says : 
^^  The  college,  when  finished,  will  be  exceedingly 
handsome.  It  is  to  be  bnilt  on  8  sides  of  a  quad- 
ranffle  facing  Hudson's  or  North  river,  and  will 
be  the  most  beautifully  situated^  I  believe,  of  any 
cdlegein  the  world."  At  Dr.  Johnson's  request, 
the  Key.  Myles  Cooper,  feOow  of  Queen's  col- 
1^^  Oxford,  was  sent  out  in  1762  by  the  arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  and  appointed  fellow 
of  the  college,  professor  of  moral  philosophy, 
and  to  assist  the  president  in  instruction  and 
government,  with  the  understanding  that  he 
was  to  succeed  him,  which  he  did  the  following 
year.  A  writer  on  education  in  this  country  40 
years  ago  says  Dr.  Cooper  was  the  most  elegant 
scholar  America  ever  saw.  He  took  the  English 
side  in  politics  in  the  pamphlet  controversies  of 
the  period,  and  had  an  anonymous  antagonist 
who  proved  afterward  to  be  his  own  pupil, 
Alexander  Hamilton.  The  discovery  did  not 
huterrupt  their  agreeable  relations.  Cooper  be- 
came so  obnoxious  that  he  was  obliged  to  fly 
for  his  life,  on  the  night  of  May  10,  1775,  the 
college  having  been  attacked  by  a  mob  when  he 
was  in  bed.  In  1767  a  grant  of  land  was  made 
to  the  college  of  24,000  acres,  which  was  sub- 
sequently lost  in  consequence  of  lying  in  that 
part  of  the  colony  afterward  set  off  to  consti- 
tute a  portion  of  Vermont.  The  instruction 
appears  to  have  been  conducted  by  the  president 
and  8  tutors  or  professors,  who  were  always 
able  men,  till  1767,  when  a  faculty  of  medicine 
consisting  of  6  professors  of  great  eminence  was 
created.  Among  papers  left  by  Dr.  Cooper  in 
this  country  is  one  ffiving  a  description  of  King's 
college,  from  which  we  learn  that  therein  are 
taught,  by  proper  masters  and  professors,  natu- 
ral kw,  physio,  logic^  ethics,  metaphysics,  math- 
ematics, natural  phibsophy,  astronomy,  geog^ 
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raphy,  history,  cbroDoloffy,  rhetoric,  Ilebrew 
(a  favorite  rtudj  of  PrcsideDt  Johnson),  Greek, 
Latin,  modern  languages,  the  belles  lettres, 
and  whatever  else  of  literature  may  tend  to 
accomplbh  the  pupils  as  scholars  and  gentle- 
men. To  the  college  is  also  annexed  a  gram- 
mar school  for  the  duo  prcparatitm  of  thoee 
■who  propose  to  complete  their  education  in 
the  arts  and  sciences.  All  students  but  those 
in  medicine  are  obliged  to  lodge  and  diet  in  the 
college,  unless  they  are  particularly  exempted 
by  the  governors  and  president ;  and  the  edifice 
is  surrounded  by  a  high  fence,  which  also  encloses 
a  large  court  and  garden,  and  a  porter  con- 
stantly attends  at  the  front  gate,  which  is  closed 
at  10  o^clock  each  evening  in  summer  and  9  in 
winter ;  after  which  hour  the  names  of  all  that 
come  in  are  delivered  weekly  to  the  president 
Six  days  after  the  escape  of  Dr.  Cooper,  the  Rev. 
Benjamin  Moore,  afterward  bishop  of  the  diocese, 
was  made  president  pro  tern.  The  following 
year,  1776,  the  college  was  ordered  by  the  com- 
mittee of  sififety  to  bo  prepared  for  tlie  reception 
of  troops.  The  students  were  dispersed,  tne  li- 
braiy  and  apparatus  deposited  in  the  city  hall, 
and  in  consequence  lost,  and  the  building  became 
a  military  hospital.  Six  hundred  volumes  were 
recovered  80  years  after  in  a  room  in  St.  Paul's 
chapel,  their  existence  having  been  known  only 
to  the  sexton.  The  library  had  received,  among 
great  numbers  of  valuable  presents,  a  copy  of 
every  work  from  the  university  press  of  Ox- 
fonl.  This  state  of  things  continued  for  8  years. 
^^  Until  the  foundation  of  King*s  college,  20  years 
before  the  declaration  of  independence,''  said  an 
eminent  jurist  30  years  ago,  "  there  were  no  sem- 
inaries within  the  colony  in  which  any  other 
than  a  very  indifferent  education  could  be  pro- 
cured. The  influence  of  tliat  institution  on  the 
literary  character  of  the  state  was  truly  won- 
derful." lie  cites  among  its  earliest  graauates. 
Robert  R.  Livingston,  Gouvcmeur  Morris,  and 
John  Jay,  eacli  distinguished  alike  by  his  genius 
and  erudition,  and  illustrious  in  the  annals  of 
his  country,  in  1784  regents  of  a  state  univer- 
sity were  appointed,  of  which  the  governor, 
Clinton,  was  chancellor,  who  demanded  and  re- 
ceived what  property  belonged  to  King's  college, 
the  name  of  which  was  changed  to  Columbia  col- 
lege by  the  same  act  which  gave  them  the  power. 
The  nrst  student  under  the  new  organization 
was  De  "Witt  Clinton,  who  entered  the  junior 
class.  The  regents  resolved  to  organize  4  facul- 
ties :  a  faculty  of  arts,  with  7  professors ;  one  of 
divinity,  with  such  professors  as  miffht  be  estab- 
lished by  the  different  religious  societies  within 
the  state ;  a  faculty  of  medicine,  of  7  professors; 
and  one  of  law,  of  8.  Beside  all  these,  there 
were  to  be  0  extra  professors,  a  president,  secre- 
tary, and  librarian.  For  several  years  there  was 
no  president,  his  duties  being  discharged  bv  the 
professors  in  turn.  There  were  in  fact  no  funds 
to  carry  out  the  scheme  of  the  regents.  On  Feb. 
15,  1787,  was  reporte<l  by  a  committee  of  the 
Ic^slaturc,  of  which  John  Jay  and  Alexander 
Hamilton  were  members,  an  act  by  which  the 


oriffinal  charter  was  eoafimed  to  Oblmtit 
eouege,  and  it  was  plaeed  under  tba  care  of  N 
tmstees.  These  held  their  tint  meHitif  Mij 
8, 1787,  and  on  the  81st  elected  Waikm  SsbmI 
Johnson,  LL.D.,  son  of  the  tint  prewdtat  mk 
one  of  the  most  eminent  lawyers  and  ■tifiMia 
of  the  day,  as  president  One  of  the  int  rt» 
dents  of  this  period  was  John  Raodol^  ti 
Roanoke.  In  1799  there  was  a  lUl  eo^  ti 
professors,  including  one  of  oriental  F 
one  of  natural  history,  chemisCrj,  i 
and  botany,  oocnpied  by  Dr.  Mitchfl 
of  law,  by  James  Kent  The  prfaiifcat,  Dr. 
Johnson,  resigned  in  1800,  at  the  age  of  71  mI 
lived  in  retirement  at  Btratfbrd  to  thai  of  H 
He  was  succeeded  by  the  Rer.  Dr.  Whsfloa  4 
Philadelphia.  From  this  period  tha  pnidal 
took  no  part  in  the  instroctioB,  but  enadnl 
only  a  general  supervision ;  and  nndcr  thb  » 
rangement.  Bishop  Moore  aeeeptcd  the  mi- 
dencythehistdayof  1801.  He  did  not  rsaitli 
the  college,  nor  on  ordinary  occasioBs  take  p«t 
in  the  Sscipline.  In  1810,  on  the  reeoHMfr 
dation  of  a  committee  consistinff  of  Mr.Bsta 
King  and  the  Rev.  Dra.  Hdbart^  llaHm,  Aksi^ 
and  Miller,  the  reqnirites  for  admiMhin  to  As 
college  were  raised  moeh  higher  than  th^lai 
ever  been  before.  A  few  months  after,  a  arv 
course  of  studies  was  adopted,  tha  barii  4 
which  has  continued  for  40  yean  bdobl  h 
1810  a  new  charter  was  obtwned.  In  Ja% 
1811,  Bishop  Moore  having  rerigncdtbt  pm^ 
dency,  the  Rev.  William  Harris  was  ekecsd  jfrn- 
ident,  and  the  Bey.  Dr.  Maaon  proroal,  tha  Ml* 
ntes  of  the  college  having  been  aHcrsd  ftr  At 
latter  purpose.  In  1819  Dr.  Masoo  was  iIm 
elected  a  tmstee,  a  previoos  act  of  the  Isfki^ 
ture  allowing  it  having  been  obtained.  Beva 
one  of  the  most  learned  of  the  clergy  of  MsiiM, 
and  distingnished  for  the  life  and  interest  vhiA 
he  gave  to  the  exercises  of  the  lectnra  rssK 
Nov.  1, 1818,  the  medical  school  wm  iaesif^ 
rated  with  that  of  the  college  of  physidaaa  ■! 
surgeons.  Dr.  Mason  raigDed  In  1811,  mI  Ai 
office  he  held  was  discontinued.  In  ItlTAi 
building  was  increased  by  the  additioB  of  tm 
wings  50  feet  square,  each  containing  two  dvil> 
ing  houses  for  professors,  and  otMr  lHfrM» 
ments  were  made.  A  Httle  befera,  tha  a>i^P 
received  from  the  stoto  the  gift  of  thabolM 
garden  ground,  and  a  little  after  a  giaal  rf 
|l0,000.  In  1898  the  Hod.  Jaroca  Kaat  M^ 
ered  the  course  ^  lectorea  whidi  were  tfaaftMb 
of  his  celebrated  commentariea.  la  ISWAl 
college  opened  a  **  scientific  and  lilararT  c 
accessible  to  others  beside  matricolatcd  al 
and  professors  were  appointed  in 
analytic  chemistry,  and  other  hn 
power  to  endow  and  nominate  to  i 
sorships  was  extended  to  religioaa  ^ 
individoals,  and  some  20  free  acbolartfps  wm 
constituted  lo  be  in  the  gift  of  nriooa  iaV#Mi 
and  civil  ccHporations  in  the  city.  In  18N  Ai 
tmstees  apprt^ated  >!  0,000  fty  Ilia  paiitoirf 
books  and  apparatus^  chiefly  ftw  tha  baaiArf 
thescientifiocoiirBe.  Thlac 
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ioned.    In  1843  a  professorship  of  Gennui 
rounded  by  a  beqaest  of  $20,000  from  Mr. 
0  Gebhard«    In  1858  the  first  committee 
ointed  to  take  into  consideration  the  ex- 
;/  of  removing  the  college,  and  whether  in 
iv^nt  of  the  removal,  in  consequence  of  the 
yaaX  means  accruing  from  the  disposal  of 
td  dte,  now  in  the  centre  of  commerce,  any 
irhat  changes  ought  to  be  made  in  the  nn- 
radoate  course,  and  whether  it  would  be 
dient  to  establish  a  system  of  university  edn- 
a.    The  committee  reported  in  favor  of  all 
res,  excluding  from  the  scheme  of  a 
f  itistruction  in  medicine  and  theology, 
rfufficiently  provided  for  in  the  dty. 
nr  was  taken  from  the  members  of  the 
ulty  as  to  the  results  of  their  ezpe« 
Judgment  on  all  points  of  interest 
ir«u  ui  any  new  improvements  under  con- 
ation.   In  1855  the  committee  announced 
'  ready  to  report  a  statute.    On  Jan.  12, 
committee  was  directed  to  bring  in  the 
It  was  reported  in  March,  the  old  site 
in  the  mean  time  been  sold,  and  the 
jras  removed  in  May  to  the  building  for* 
,  occupied  by  the  institution  for  deaf  mute& 
Ih  street,  which  had  been  purchased,  and 
Qterior  renovated  at  great  expense,  for  the 
ote.    The  new  statute  preserved  the  college 
16  aa  heretofore,  with  some  modifications,  to 
[  of  the  junior  year.  The  univermty  coarse 
commence  at  the  beginning  of  the  senior 
,  Mid  continue  for  8  years ;  at  the  end  of  the 
be  degree  of  A.  B.  to  be  conferred,  and  at 
Old  of  the  3d  that  of  A.  M.,  on  satisfactory 
dilation.    The  university  course  was  divid- 
ito  8  schools :  a  school  of  science,  a  school 
tiers,  and  a  school  of  jurisprudence.    Be- 
the  close  of  the  college  session  terminating 
me,  1857,  in  addition  to  the  existing  faculty 
,  5  new  professors  were  appointed,  and 
PBu  upon  their  duties  on  Oct.  1  following ; 
before  the  close  of  the  session  terminating 
ane,  1858,  4  additional  professors,  exclu- 
f  for  the  university  course,  were  elected  to 
r  on  their  duties  in  connection  with  the  ex- 
l  college  faculty,  making  in  all  about  20 
Mors  to  lecture  in  that  course.    It  was  de- 
1  that  the  lectures  in  the  schools  of  law  and 
rs  should  be  delivered  in  the  building  of  the 
York  society  library,  while  those  of  science 
Id  be  in  the  college  building,  for  convenience 
seas  to  its  cabinets  and  apparatus,  and  that  all 
ectures  should  commonco  on  Nov.  1. 
>LUMBIA  (or  Orkoon)  RIVER  rises  in  a 
I  lake  on  the  W.  slope  of  the  Rocky  moun- 
.  about  lat.  50°  N.  and  long.  116°  W.,  flows 
.  idong  the  base  of  that  range  until  it  re- 
8  its  northernmost  tributary,  after  which  it 
» aS.  course  to  the  46th  parallel,  and  thence 
nearly  due  W.  to  the  Pacific,  forming  the 
dary  between  Washington  and  Oregon  ter- 
les.    For  about  140  m.  it  follows  an  ex- 
ngly  crooked  course,  and  during  its  entire 
h  is   very  rapid,   often   passing  through 
itain  gorges  and  broken  by  many  cataracts. 
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The  tide  sets  np  140  m.,  to  the  foot  of  the  oas- 
eadea,  which  are  a  series  of  rapids  caused  by  the 
passage  of  the  stream  through  the  Oascade 
range.  At  a  distance  of  80  or  40  m.  from  the 
ocean  it  expands  into  a  kind  of  bay  from  8  to  7 
m.  wide,  which  forms  its  mouth.  At  low  tide 
there  is  about  20  feet  of  water  over  the  flats 
at  the  entrance  to  this  bay.  while  the  depth  of 
the  channel  is  24  feet  Vessels  of  200  or  800 
tons  can  ascend  as  far  as  the  cascades ;  above 
this  point  the  river  is  navigable  by  small  vesseb 
only,  and  by  them  for  not  more  than  20  or  80 
m.  continuously.  Its  entire  length,  including 
the  principal  affluent,  is  estimated  at  1,200  m. 
It  was  discovered  in  1792  by  Oaptain  Robert 
Gray,  who  entered  it  May  11  of  that  year,  in 
the  Oolnmbia  Rediviva,  of  Boston,  liuss.  It 
was  fh>m  this  vessel  that  the  river  received  its 
name.  The  flrst  exploration  of  the  Columbia 
was  made  in  1804-^5,  by  Oaptains  Lewis  and 
Clark,  under  the  direction  of  the  U.  S.  govern- 
ment It  is  the  largest  river  whidi  enters  the 
Pacific  from  the  American  continent  Principal 
tributaries^  McGillivray's  or  Flat  Bow,  Clark's 
or  Flat  Head,  and  Lewis  or  Snake  river. 

COLUMBIANA,  an  £.  co.  of  Ohio,  senarated 
from  Pennsylvania  by  the  Ohio  river,  and  drain- 
ed by  a  number  of  snudl  streams ;  area,  490  sq. 
m.;  pop.  in  1850,  88,621.  It  has  a  diversified 
snmoe,  the  S.  being' hilly  and  the  N.  level  or 
gently  undulating.  The  soil  is  of  limestone  for- 
mation, and  hiffhlv  productive.  Coal  and  iron 
are  the  most  viJuable  minerals.  The  staples  are 
gndn,  hay,  cattle,  wool,  and  diury  produce,  and 
the  productions  in  1850  were  898,804  bushels 
of  Indian  com,  811,507  of  wheat.  888,886  of 
oats,  80,249  tons  of  hay,  822,965  lbs.  of  wool, 
and  655,889  of  butter.  There  were  51  grist 
mills,  82  saw  mills,  5  iron  founderies,  6  woollen 
factories,  24  tanneries,  85  churches,  6  news- 
paper offices,  and  12,296  pupils  attending  pub- 
lic schools.  The  Sandy  and  Beaver  canal,  the 
Pennsylvania  and  Ohio,  and  the  Cleveland  and 
Pittsburg  raihx>ad8  intersect  the  county.  Capi- 
tal, New  Lisbon. 

COLUMBIUM,  a  metal  extracted  from  the 
mineral  oolumbite,  found  in  Connecticut  It 
was  first  discovered  by  Mr.  Hatchett  in  1801, 
and  afterward  by  a  Swedish  chemist,  who  gave 
it  the  name  of  tantalum,  having  extracted  the 
substance  from  tantalite.  It  was  proved,  how- 
ever, by  Dr.  WoUaston,  that  this  metal  was 
identical  with  oolumbium,  as  is  also  the  metal 
called  by  Rose  niobium.  It  is  of  a  yellowish 
white  or  ffray  color,  and  when  burnished  has  a 
metallic  lustre.  The  name  columbium  was 
probablv  given  from  its  being  originaUy  discov- 
ered in  Korth  America. 

COLUMBO,  the  root  of  a  climbing  plant, 
whidi  grows  in  sreat  profusion  in  the  island  of 
Mozambique,  and  is  used  by  the  inhabitants  of 
that  country  in  cases  of  dysentery.  It  is  taken 
up,  dried,  and  carried  to  India,  whence  it  is 
exported  to  oUier  parts  of  the  world.  It  has  a 
very  bitter  taste  and  slight  odor,  and  is  mooh 
used  in  medicine  as  a  gentle  tonic. 
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COLUMBRETES,  a  cluster  of  volcanic  isl- 
ands, of  pictnrcsqae  appearance,  about  70  m. 
N.  E.  of  the  coast  of  Valencia.  They  belong  to 
Spain,  and  during  the  middle  ages,  and  even  at 
a  somewhat  later  period,  acquired  an  unenvia- 
ble notoriety  as  the  retreat  of  the  corsairs  and 
pirates  of  Barbary  who  infested  the  Mediterra- 
nean. The  largest  of  the  group,  Oulibri,  is  sup- 
posed to  be  the  ancient  Ophiusa,  so  called  from 
the  Greek  word  for  snake,  with  which  rep- 
tiles the  island  was  once  thought  to  be  overrun. 
Ophiusa  formed  one  of  the  cluster  anciently 
cluled  Pityusffi. 

COLUMBUS,  a  S.  co.  of  N.  C,  bordering  on 
S.  C,  bounded  on  tlic  N.  W.  by  Lumber  river, 
and  intersected  by  the  Waccamaw ;  area  esti- 
mated at  600  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1860,  5,909,  of 
whom  1,503  were  slaves.  It  has  a  level  surface, 
partly  occupied  by  marshes.  The  productions 
in  1850  were  187  bushels  of  wheat,  118,825  of 
sweet  potatoes,  106,842  of  Indian  com,  16,128 
lbs.  of  butter,  3,145  of  tobacco,  and  26  bales  of 
cotton.  There  were  14  grist  mills,  1  saw  mUI, 
2  tar  and  turpentine  distilleries,  18  churches, 
and  462  pupils  attending  scfiools.  Value  of  real 
estate  in  1857,  $686,260.  Formed  in  1808. 
Capital,  Whitesville. 

COLUMBUS,  a  city  of  Georgia,  and  capital 
of  Muscogee  co.,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Chatta- 
hoochee river,  275  m.  above  Appalachicola 
bay ;  pop.  in  1854,  8,860,  of  whom  8,817  were 
slaves,  it  enjoys  superior  advantages  for  trade 
and  great  facilities  for  the  erection  of  mills  and 
factories,  and  bids  fair  to  become,  in  the  course 
of  a  few  years,  one  of  the  greatest  manufactur- 
ing cities  in  the  southern  states.  It  already 
ranks  third  of  the  towns  of  Georgia  in  popula- 
tion, commerce,  and  importance.  The  Chatta- 
hoochee is  navigable  from  Columbus  to  the  gulf 
of  Mexico  during  8  months  of  the  year ;  and 
from  the  end  of  October  to  the  Ist  of  July,  its 
waters  are  traversed  by  numerous  steamboats, 
suitably  constructed  for  the  transportation  of 
large  quantities  of  cotton,  as  many  as  80,000 
bales  of  which  are  annually  shipped  from  this 
city  alone.  Opposite  here  the  river  rushes 
over  huge,  rugged  rocks,  forming  rapids,  valua- 
ble for  the  excellent  water  power  which  they 
furnish,  and  in  the  improvement  of  which  largo 
sums  of  money  have  been  expended.  A  dam 
500  feet  long  has  been  constructed  at  this 
point.  A  handsome  bridge  connects  the  city 
with  Girard  village.  Columbus  is  regularly 
laid  out,  with  streets  from  99  to  165  feet  wide, 
and  contains  a  court  house,  said  to  bo  one  of 
the  finest  in  the  state,  an  orphan  asylum,  a  gaol, 
a  market  house,  5  churches,  viz.:  1  Presby- 
terian, 1  Episcopal,  1  Baptist,  1  Methodist,  and 
1  Roman  Catholic ;  a  college  for  females,  a  sem- 
inary, an  academy,  8  weekly  and  1  tri-weekly 
newspaper  offices,  6  banks,  5  flour  mills,  5  ex- 
tensive cotton  factories,  in  which  are  20,000 
spindles  and  400  looms,  and  which  employ  800 
hands,  a  cotton-gin  factory,  cotton  presses,  a 
woollen  factory,  2  founderies  and  machine 
shops,   a  manufactory  of  agricnltoral   imple- 


ments, and  A  paper  mill.  Three  rulroedf  km 
here,  viz. :  the  Mnscoffee  (a  continoaiioa  cf  t2M 
Southwestern  railway),  connecting  it  with  lb- 
oon,  the  Montgomery  and  West  Point,  aad  tk 
Mobile  and  Girard.  Many  handsooM  prinu 
dwelling!!,  thickly  shaded  with  trees.  M  b 
the  beauty  of  iu  appearance.  The  dtv  yh 
laid  out  in  1828. 

COLUMBUS,  the  capital  of  LowndM  <«. 
Miss.,  a  thriving  post  town  on  the  left  hiak  i 
the  Tombigbee  river,  which  is  navigable  •:  aU 
seasons  of  the  year;  pop.  in  1655,  S.800.  Ii 
has  frequent  commnnication  by  steamboes  viA 
Mobile,  possesses  an  active  trade,  and  i»  tU 
shipping  place  for  large  quantities  of  ccrtus. 
The  surrounding  district  is  very  fertile,  sad  » 
cupied  chiefly  by  plantations.  Colnmboi  eoe- 
tains  a  court  bouse,  gaol,  bank,  U.  S.  hai 
office,  female  seminary,  academy,  thcain;  I 
churches,  and  a  newspaper  ofiBce. 

COLUMBUS,  the  capital  city  of  Ohio,  Mt 
of  Justice  of  Franklin  co.,  sitnated  on  the  eirt- 
em  bank  of  the  Scioto,  in  tiie  centre  of  the  fUt^ 
is  one  of  the  most  flourishing  towns,  of  l&i 
second  magnitude,  in  the  Ohio  valley.  It  fin  Ik 
lat.  39''  57'  N.,  long.  SS^  8'  W.,  on  the  gnat  lOi. 
vial  plain  which  stretches  from  the  E.  pvtof  OlJi 
to  the  Mississippi  river.  It  has,  therefoce,  Dograt 
natural  features  of  mountain,  lake,  or  tea,  tomib 
it  remarkable.  It  is  not,  however,  without  hm 
pleasing  asoects.  The  growth  and  wealth  of  Ccr 
lumbus  are  largely  due  to  the  concentruiuBofi&i 
state  institutions,  and  the  liberal  ezpendita.-f  «f 
public  money.  These,  added  to  the  astenl 
advantage  of  a  rich  country,  and  the  eatcn>.ntf 
of  many  of  its  inhabitants,  will  accoonl  for  in 
rapid  and  vigorous  progress.  Colcmbss  «a 
established  as  the  seat  of  government  by  laaci 
of  the  legislature,  in  February,  181S.  1^ 
original  proprietors  laid  ont  the  town  ia  lbs 
following  June,  with  rectangalar  ttrceUi  wkM 
direction  varies  bat  litUe  ftx>m  the  cv&rf 
points.  In  1816  it  was  incorporated  as  a  b»- 
ough,  and  in  1834,  as  a  city.  lu  growth  Im 
been  as  follows:  In  1810,  none;  in  1830i,1,<Mi: 
in  1880, 2,487;  in  1840,  6,487;  in  185a  i:,«: 
in  1856,  25,000.  The  advantages  of  CoScmks 
for  internal  commerce  are  very  conadccaUc. 
The  fdllowing  are  the  lines  of  inter-coiniBii^ 
cation  which  centre  here:  Ohio  caasl  \}f 
branch),  840  miles ;  national  road,  850;  Cisds- 
nati,  Columbus,  and  Cleveland  railroad,  W; 
Central  Ohio  railroad,  142 ;  Colombos  and  Kit 
burg  railroad,  117;  Colnmbos  and  Fiqas  ni- 
road,72;  Columbus  and  Springfidd,  80.  Thm 
lines  of  locomotion  keep  np  a  duvet  caaatm- 
cation,  not  only  with  every  nart  of  the  iKA 
but  with  all  the  large  cities  of  the  nuoo.  Tli 
national  road,  the  turnpike  down  the  SoBia 
and  other  food  roads,  afford  iacilitMS  for  !&■ 
transportation  of  country  prodooa,  and  umtm 
trate  on  Columbus  the  business  of  the  wuiugi 
ing  country.  The  most  interesting  festai  d 
Columbus  to  the  stranger  is  its  anmciosi  mi 
really  great  public  buildmgs  and  instimtkoa  b 
this  it  is  not  excelled  by  any  plaoe  in  oar  «o*- 
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M  Waflhioffton  city,  and  knaoh  snr* 
f  lown  of  the  Ohio  valley.  The  state 
loentrated  in  Ck)liimbo8  nearly  all  the 
^nildings  devoted  to  its  business,  benevo- 
r  Justice.  The  most  conspicuous  among 
e  the  capitol,  the  penitentiary,  the  lunatic 
the  deaf  and  aumb  asylum,  and  the 
Inm.  These  are  all  on  a  large  and 
icaie,  both  within  and  without,  worthy  of 
nity  and  magnitude  of  the  state.  The 
is  second  in  size  only  to  the  capitol  of 
ted  States.  It  is  804  feet  long  and  184 
h,  and  covers  65,986  square  root.  The 
» be  warmed  is  1,787,800  cubic  feet  The 
i  compares  with  that  at  Washington  as 
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WMUngton. 

• 90feet 

120  •* 

om  floor  to  eye  of  dome. . .    96   ** 

nilding  is  a  really  splendid  structure, 
oilt  in  the  ancient  Doric  order,  of  fine 
nestone,  approaching  marble  in  its  tex- 
1  appearance.  This  order  being  rigidly 
and  chaste,  it  does  not  strike  the  eye 
with  the  magnificence  of  more  elabo- 
luildings;  but,  when  carefully  exam- 
la,  perhaps,  as  fine  a  specimen  of  archi- 
as  our  country  contains.  The  interior 
ntly  finished.  The  hall  of  the  house  of 
Qtatives  is  84  feet  long  by  724  feet  wide, 
tate  chamber  is  56  by  72L  The  library 
I  large  and  spacious.  There  are  rooms 
the  state  officers,  beside  26  committee 
All  the  arrangements  of  this  building  for 

t  water,  and  grounds,  are  planned  with 

mprovement  which  moaern  skill  has 

le  w  invent.  The  penitentiary  is  another 

milding.  It  is  of  hewn  limestone,  and, 
.  yards  and  shops,  covers  6  acres  of 
.  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Scioto.  Its  entire 

(56  feet,  the  centre  being  56  feet,  con- 
vne  warden^s  house  and  offices,  with  two 
each  200  feet  front  and  3  stories  high, 
rings  each  contain  350  cells  for  prisoners, 
d  in  5  tiers,  and  isolated  from  the  main 
*  the  building  by  open  galleries.  The 
inatic  asylum  is  another  noble  structure, 
about  a  mile  oast  of  the  capitol,  amid 
lamented  ground  of  30  acres.  The 
front  of  the  building  is  876  feet,  the 
being  296  feet,  and  46  in  depth,  with 
3,  each  40  feet  front  by  218  in  depth, 
lole  mokes  a  hollow  square  of  nearly  2 
The  asylum  contains  440  rooms,  and  is 
nearly  full  of  patients,  of  whom  the 
number  rocover.    The  Ohio  deaf  and 

lum  is  a  plainer,  but  handsome  build- 
M.  ornamental  grounds,  and  generally  filled 
Btients.  The  blind  asylum,  on  the  na- 
oad,  is  another  of  those  great  public  insti- 
which  adorn  and  dignify  the  state.  The 
I  medical  college  is  a  fine  edifice,  built  in 
dem  irregular  style,  but  presenting  a 
le  appearance.  Beside  these,  there  are 
builaings  in  Columbus  worthv  of  note, 
which  are  the  depot  of  the  railroads,  the 


bridges  over  the  Soioto,  the  Neill  houaa^  and 
several  handsome  churches.  From  the  concen- 
tration of  public  institutions  at  Oolumbus,  it  is 
evident  that  a  considerable  number  of  the  po^* 
lation  are  directly  or  indirectly  connected  with 
thenu  The  following  are  the  statistics  of  per- 
sons in  their  care  or  employment :  penitenUary, 
698  prisoners;  officers,  guards,  4^,  57;  lunatic, 
961 ;  officers  and  attenaaiits,48 ;  deaf  and  dumb, 
156;  officers  and  attendants,  26 ;  the  blind,  74; 
•officers  and  attendants.  10;  aogreffate,  1,228. 
Oolumbus  is  well  supplied  with  religious  and 
educational  few^ilities.  It  has  the  following 
churches,  viz.:  2  Bwtist,  1  Oongregatiooal, 
8  Methodist  Episcopal,  2  Presbyterian,  2  Episco- 
pal, 2  Boman  Oatholio,  1  J^irish,  1  German  Lu- 
theran, 1  Welsh,  1  Umted  Brethren,  and  1  Uni- 
versalibt  The  educational  institunons  are  the 
German  Lutheran  theological  seminary,  the 
SterUng  medical  college,  several  private  acade- 
mies, and  the  public  schools.  The  press  of  Ck>* 
lumbus  consists  of  8  dailv  newspapers,  10  week- 
liea  and  2  monthlies.  Of  these,  2  are  published 
in  German,  2  are  engaged  in  politics.  2  are  re- 
ligions, 1  medical,  1  agricultural,  1  educational, 
1  literanr,  8  miscellaneous. 

COLUMBUS,  Ohbistofheb^  the  discoverer 
of  America,  born  in  Genoa.  Italy,  about  I486, 
died  at  Yalladolid,  Sp&in,  May  20, 1606.  Ao- 
eoording  to  the  custom  of  the  time,  he  Latin- 
ized his  name  of  OmsroFoao  Ooloubo  into 
Oolnmbns,  and  when  he  went  to  Spain  adopt- 
ed the  Spanish  fbrm  of  it.  Colon.  Ten  mf- 
ferent  localities  contend  for  the  honor  of  his 
birth,  but  the  queetion  is  set  at  rest  by  his  win, 
dated  Feb.  22. 1498,  in  which  he  says:  SiendofP 
ncuddo  en  Qemna  (I  beinff  bom  in  Genoa). 
Becent  researches  have  likewise  settled  the 
date  of  his  nativity.  Christopher  was  the  eld- 
est son  of  Domenico  Colombo,  a  doth  weaver 
of  Genoa,  and  Susanna  Fontanarossa.  They 
had  2  other  sons,  Bartolommeo  and  Giacomo,  the 
latter  called  in  Spain  Diego;  also  a  daughter, 
married  to  Giacomo  Bavarello,  a  pork  butcher. 
Columbus,  in  one  of  his  letters,  says  that  Ids 
ancestors,  like  hhnsel^  followed  the  sea.  This 
may  account  for  the  good  education  given  by 
the  wool  stapler  to  his  sons  in  a  time  when 
many  of  the  nobles  could  not  write.  The  Ge- 
noese at  thb  period  were  striving  with  the 
Yenetiahs  for  the  mastery  of  the  sea.  Mari-* 
time  service  was  the  readiest  avenue  to  wealth 
and  power,  and  thus  Domenico  encouraged  his 
son's  prelection  for  the  sea,  and  even  man- 
aged to  send  him  at  the  age  of  10  to  the  uni- 
versity of  Pavia,  where  he  studied  ^'books  of 
cosmography,  history,  nhilosophy,  and  other 
sciences''  having  a  beanng  on  navigation.  In 
his  14th  vear  he  returned  to.his  Other's  work- 
shop, where,  in  company  with  his  brother 
Bartolommeo,  he  devoted  the  intervals  of  la- 
bor to  the  studies  likely  to  ud  him  in  his 
future  career  as  a  mariner.  In  1449-'6Q,  he  . 
shipped  in  tiie  Genoese  marine,  in  one  of  the 
vessels  under  command  of  his  grand-uncle,  Co- 
lombo, who  held  from  the  republic  a  roving 
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commission  against  the  Venetians  and  Neapol- 
itans, the  commercial  rivals  of  Genoa,  and 
against  the  pirates  who  infested  the  track  of 
her  commerce.  Twenty  years  wore  passed 
afloat,  but  no  continuons  rcconl  can  now  bo 
made  of  his  career.  A  few  incidents  remain.  It 
is  probable  his  service,  during  most  of  Uie  time, 
was  in  armed  merchant  ships,  which  did  as 
mach  fighting  as  trading  in  the  waters  of  Italy, 
the  levant,  the  Greek  archipelago  (ho  mentions 
having  been  ashore  at  Scio),  and  on  tlie  north 
and  west  coasts  of  Africa.  Ilis  letters  say  that 
he  was  in  the  service  of  King  Reno  of  Ai^jon. 
He  probably  served  in  the  galleys  which  John, 
eldest  son  of  Rcn6,  fitted  out  at  Genoa  for  the 
recovery  of  the  Sicilian  possessions  of  his  father. 
On  one  occasion  he  was  ordered  to  capture  the 
Neapolitan  galley  Femandina,  stationed  near  Tu- 
nis. His  sailors,  learning  that  she  was  protected 
by  a  superior  force,  refused  to  proceed.  Colum- 
bus quietly  changed  the  poles  of  the  compass, 
and  crowding  fdl  sail,  was  soon  beyond  the 
capo  of  Carthagena,  while  hb  crew  thought  they 
wore  running  for  Marseilles.  Ue  was  in  the 
Genoese  service  for  several  years  prior  to  1470, 
when  an  accident  changed  his  manner  of  life.  In 
an  action  which  took  place  off  Gape  Vincent,  be- 
tween a  squadron  nnuerthe  nephew  of  Admiral 
Colombo  and  4  Venetian  galleys  bringing  rich 
freights  from  Flanders,  the  ship  which  Columboa 
was  in  took  fire,  and  he  saved  himself  by  swim- 
ming 2  leagues,  with  the  assistance  of  a  spar, 
to  tlie  shore,  whence  he  made  the  best  of  his 
way  to  Lisbon,  where  his  brother  Bartolommeo 
was  settled  as  a  designer  of  charts  Finding 
there  several  navigators  whom  Prince  Henry 
had  drawn  around  him,  he  determined  to  settfo 
for  a  time.  lie  was  now  85  years  of  ago,  and 
his  hair  was  gray.  Uo  remained  in  Portugal 
14  years,  till  1484,  supporting  himself  by  draw- 
ing charts,  in  conjunction  with  his  brother,  and 
making  occasional  voyages  to  Madeira,  the  Ca- 
naries, Azores,  and  the  Portuguese  settlements 
in  Africa.  The  statement  that  he  commanded 
a  squadron  for  Louis  XI.  against  the  Spaniards 
seems  to  have  arisen  from  confuunding  him 
with  another  Colombo  in  the  French  service. 
Soon  afker  he  had  settled  at  Lisbon,  he  formed 
the  acquaintance  of  a  young  lady,  an  inmate  of 
tlio  convent  whcro  ho  used  to  go  to  mass,  and 
married  her.  Slio  was  Felipa  Moflis  do  Pal- 
estrello,  daughter  of  Bartolommeo  di  Pales- 
trcllo,  a  distinguished  Italian  navigator  in  the 
service  of  Princo  Henry,  and  colonizer  and  gov- 
ernor of  Porto  Santo,  one  of  the  Madeira  islands. 
The  lady  was  not  rich,  but  of  honorable  posi- 
tion. Her  father  dying  a  short  time  after  the 
marriage,  Columbus  went  to  reside  with  his 
mother-in-law,  from  whom  he  received  the  de- 
coas^  navigator's  papers  and  Journals,  a  valua- 
ble legacy  to  one  whose  mind  was  already  brood- 
in;;  over  the  idea  of  maritime  discovery.  About 
1472  Columbus  and  his  wife  rcsidedfor  a  time  on 
a  small  estate  which  the  lady  owned  at  Porto 
Santo.  Here  their  son  Diego  was  bom.  Here 
hia  brother-in-law  informed  him  that  he  had 


feen  a  piece  of  coriomly  enrtd  wood  wvM 
ashore  in  a  westerly  gale.  An  old  pQoc  taU 
him  a  umilar  story  of  harinff  picked  up  a  carvid 
paddle  450  leagaes  west  of  Portnpd.  Caacf  of 
tropic  growth  had  been  washed  on  the  Xide- 
ras,  huge  pine  trees  on  the  Axorps,  and  cTca  f 
drown^  men,  of  ^pearance  nnlike  Enrtipmia 
had  been  found  on  the  island  of  Florw  a3 
from  the  west.  About  this  time  hb  riewi  r^ 
ceived  unexpected  corroboration.  AUqbw  V. 
of  Portugal  had  invited  the  celebrated  Itiliu 
cosmographer,  Paolo  del  Poczo,  better  ksowi 
as  Toscanelli,  to  express  hIa  views  on  a  wcKin 
passage  to  India.  Whether  this  was  6oBt  m 
consequence  of  proposals  made  by  Colambci 
docs  not  appear.  The  venerable  philoioe^<r. 
then  in  his  77th  year,  replied  in  a  iett*ff.  itud 
Florence,  June  25,  1474,  famishing  a  chart,  m 
which  the  east  coast  of  Asia  was  placed  oppo- 
site to  the  west  coast  of  Africa,  with  aa  oom 
of  indefinite  extent  lying  between.  C(4imb9 
immediately  opened  a  correfqpondenee  wUh  T» 
canelli,  who  replied :  ^  I  praise  your  deore  t« 
navigate  toward  the  west;  the  expeditioo  tm 
wish  to  undertake  is  not  easy,  bat  the  recti 
from  the  west  coasts  of  Europe  to  the  fpice  b- 
dios  is  certain,  if  the  tracks  1  hare  marked  bt 
followed.**  Unfortunately,  only  a  small  portkc 
of  the  correspondence  between  these  cmiaax 
men  is  extant  For  some  Tears  longer  Cah» 
bos  seems  to  have  cherished  the  idea,  bet  Bl>r^ 
cord  of  his  proceedings  in  remect  to  it  hai  am 
down  to  us.  In  1477  he  made  a  voyage,  sffa- 
rently  of  exploration,  to  the  X.  W.,  100  kafw 
beyond  Iceland,  into  lat.  73^  where  be  «■ 
astonished  to  find  the  sea  not  frozen.  Xcxt  ht 
is  reported  to  have  visited  the  Portngoese  h»* 
tlement  of  San  Jorge  da  Mina,  on  the  eaaM  d 
Guinea.  The  remaining  years  nnaccoaatcd  fcr 
were  doubtless  occupied  in  voyages,  and  in  wk- 
taring  his  project. — ^We  may  here  pane  ti 
glance  at  the  state  of  seographical  ksowkdp 
in  his  day.  The  Httle  oriental  tnffe  tfcrt 
percolated  thronj^h  Mohammedan  ckanadi  » 
riched  the  countries  of  Europe  which  bmm^ 
lizod  it.  The  Indies^  with  the  &blfd  la&drf 
Cathay,  the  mines  of  Gdconda,  the  mMh 
kingdoms  of  Gipango  and  Mango,  were  tMBS 
on  which  imagination  ran  riot.  The  apt  w 
one  of  great  intellectual  restlessnesa.  Ma 
discovery  offered  the  most  tempting 
of  enteiprise,  and  it  was  making  rapid  i 
The  compass  and  astrolabe  had  beta  leustly 
adapted  to  navigation.  Exnloration  was,  bsv- 
evcr,  pursued  in  a  spirit  oi  hspbaurd  adn» 
ture  rather  than  on  the  baaia  of  seientifir  pN^ 
abilities.  Much  absnrd  fictk»  minted  «ii 
ascertained  fiu:t  Thus  a  legend  said  thsK  Ifr 
dum  the  giant,  baptized  bySt.  BnDdaa.ii- 
formed  that  saint  of  an  island  of  gold  with  wak 
of  crystal,  in  the  western  sea,  and  oflfand  ti 
swim  to  it  with  a  ship  in  tow;  bat  a  siaai 
coming  on,  the  giant  went  aabore  and  dii^ 
thus  leaving  the  locality  cmJectuiaL  A  hm 
romance  of  the  10th  oentnry  reported  thsT 
bishops^  flying  from  theMoon^  nacbsdaid- 
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and  of  the  same  sea  and  built  thereon  7  cities,  but 
having  bumod  their  ships,  were  unable  to  com- 
municate with  the  world  they  had  left.  8t  Bran- 
don*8  isle  is  duly  set  down  in  the  charts  of  Co- 
Jnmbns^s  time,  and  an  expedition,  of  which  we 
neyer  hear  more,  was  to  sail  in  March,  1487, 
under  Fernando  de  Ulmo,  a  captain  of  Teroeira, 
in  search  of  it  and  the  7  cities.  A  supposition 
was  general  that  islands  existed  in  the  Mare 
Tenebrosum  (sea  of  darkness!  that  reached 
away  to  the  edge  of  the  world.  Martin  Be- 
baim*s  globe,  constructed  at  Nuremberg,  places 
^aever^  unknown  islands  hereabout^*  It  Is  to 
be  obeerred  that  Columbus  never  expected  to 
dboover  a  new  continent,  and  never  knew  that 
be  had  done  so.  His  expectation  was,  in  sailing 
west,  to  reach  the  Indies.  Kor  did  he  originate 
the  supposition  that  land  lay  to  the  westward. 
Aiistoue,  not  to  mention  other  ancient  geog- 
nphers,  had  conjectured  that  Asia  might  be 
reached  by  stretching  beyond  the  pillars  of  Her- 
enlea.  Edrisi,  an  Arabian  scholar  of  the  12th  cen- 
tury, surmised  that  the  Atlantic  communicated 
with  the  sea  of  Sin,  which  bathes  the  shores  of 
Qog  and  Magog  (China).  Roger  Bacon  remarked 
that  from  the  west  of  Europe  to  the  Indies  was 
A  plane  comprising  more  than  |  the  earth^s  sur- 
fim.  Whether  or  not  Columbus  had  met  with 
itme  suggestions,  ho  could  not  be  ignorant  of 
tlie  text  book  of  his  time,  the  Imago  Mundi, 
written  by  Cardinal  Pedro  de  Alliaco  in  1410, 
in  which  it  is  advanced  that  the  sea  extends 
between  Spain  and  the  Indies,  qua  prineipia 
Orientis  et  Occidentis  sunt  prope,  cum  mare 
pturvum  ea  separet  ex  altera  parte  terras  A 
eopy  of  this  work  is  in  the  library  of  Seville, 
wiw  marginal  MS.  notes,  fondly  but  question- 
Mj  believed  to  be  in  the  handwriting  of  the 
sreat  navigator.  Briefly,  the  matured  views  of 
Oolnmbus  were,  tliat  the  earth  is  spherical;  that 
Asia  extended  to  the  parallel  now  indicated  by 
180*  E.  from  Greenwich ;  that  a  navigable  ocean 
only  intervened,  and  that  the  said  intervening  sea 
between  Europe  and  Asia  was  not  more  than  \ 
of  the  earth's  circumference.  No  little  confu- 
iion  of  scriptural  localities  was  mixed  up  with 
hie  views,  but  not  aflfecting  the  principles. — 
With  the  data  iust  named,  Columbus  applied 
for  aid  in  the  hrst  instance  to  the  republic  of 
Genoa,  which  refused,  on  the  plea  of  want  of 
ftinds,  and  subsequently  either  to  Alfonso  V.  of 
Portugal  or  his  successor,  John  II.  It  might  not 
be  necessary  to  follow  his  frequent  disappoint- 
ments, were  it  not  that  an  excusable  feeling  of 
indignation  has  been  permitted  to  cloud  the  ve- 
racity of  history.  King  John,  a  prince  who  had 
given  various  proofs  of  his  readiness  to  encour- 
age any  enterprise  that  tended  to  the  aggran- 
dhcement  of  the  Portuguese  power,  seems  not  to 
have  been  unfavorably  disposed  toward  the  pro- 
ject The  precise  date  when  it  was  first  sub- 
mitted to  the  Portuguese  government  does  not 
appear,  but  it  was  probably  prior  to  Toscanelli's 
letter  in  1474,  in  which  case  John  must  have 
received  it  ns  unfinished  business  left  over  from 
his  predecessor's  reign.    At  aU  events,  John  re- 


mitted the  subject  to  his  special  committee  of 
maritime  affairs,  on  whidi  was  the  cosmog- 
rapher  Roderigo,  with,  aocor^n^  to  some  au- 
thorities, Die^  Ortez  de  Cazadilla,  bishop  of 
Ceuta,  the  kmg^s  confessor.  The  committee 
reported  against  it,  as  it  was  natural  they  should 
do,  they  having  been  active  in  urging  the  route 
around  the  coast  of  Africa.  Not  quite  satisfied 
with  this  decision,  the  king  remitted  the  matter 
to  his  privy  council,  who  likewise  reported 
agunst  it  Orders  were  meantime  given  to  a 
caravel  carrying  provisions  to  the  Cape  Verd 
islands  to  stretch  to  the  westward,  and  see  if 
there  were  any  indications  of  land  in  t^at 
direction.  After  cruising  for  many  days,  the 
caravel  returned  without  having  seen  any  t^iing 
but  sea  and  sky.  The  king  was  not  yet  in- 
clined to  abandon  the  project,  but  Columbu% 
being  wearied  and  disgusted,  gave  him  no  far- 
ther opportunity  of  entertaining  it  These 
events,  which  occupy  so  brief  a  space  in  narra- 
tion, extended  over  a  period  of  at  least  10  years, 
from  1474  to  1484.  Aoout  this  time  his  brother 
Bartolommeo  set  out  for  England  to  submit  the 
project  to  Henry  YIL,  but  was  captured  by 
rovers  on  the  way.  Columbus  was  now  thor- 
oughly weary  of  Portugal.  His  wife  was  dead^ 
his  brother  gone,  he  was  poor,  and  the  pros- 
pect of  ever  realiring  his  magnificent  designs 
by  Portuguese  aid  was  feeble  indeed.  Accord- 
ingly, in  1484^  he  set  out  secretljr  from  Lisbon, 
accompanied  oy  his  little  son  Diego,  and  took 
the  road  to  Spain.  From  the  drcnmstance  that 
offers  were  afterward  made  to  free  him  from  civil 
and  criminal  process  if  he  would  return,  it  has 
been  coigectured  that  he  was  overburdened  with 
debt;  but  there  seem  more  ready  means  of  ac- 
counting for  his  escape  than  the  suppontion  that 
he  was  fleeing  from  his  creditors.  We  may  infer 
that  he  sought  to  obtain  employment  as  a 
mariner,  from  his  having  followed  the  sea-coast 
to  Palos,  instead  of  the  direct  route  to  Cordova, 
where  the  Spanish  court  then  was.  His  taking 
this  route  was  fortunate.  One  day  in  the 
autumn  of  1484,  as  he  stopped,  weary  and  foot- 
sore, at  the  gate  of  the  Franciscan  monastery  of 
La  Rabida,  near  Pidos  de  Moguer,  in  Andalusia, 
to  beg  some  bread  for  his  bo>,  the  superior  of 
the  convent,  Juan  Perez  de  Marchena,  to  whom 
be  all  honor  for  the  part  he  took  in  aiding  the 
friendless  navigator,  struck  with  the  stranger's 
noble  appearance,  entered  into  conversation  with 
him,  and  invited  him  to  rest  The  mariners  of 
Palos  were  then  the  most  enterprising  of  Spain, 
and  Juan  Perez,  himself  a  learned  man,  took 
much  interest  in  their  adventures.  Dazzled  by 
the  stupendous  projects  described  to  him  by  Co- 
lumbus, but  distrusting  his  own  judgment,  the 
worthy  prior  sent  for  his  friend,  Garcia  Fernan- 
dez, physician  of  the  village,  to  consult  The 
result  was  favorable,  and  Columbus  remained 
the  guest  of  the  prior  till  the  spring  of  1486. 
The  Palos  pilots  were  invited  to  express  their 
views.  One  of  them,  named  Pedro  de  Valasoo, 
mentioned  that  he  had  once  been  carried  far 
to  the  N.  W.  of  Irdand  by  a  current  which 
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he  supposed  to  betoken  Iftnd.  Dnrinp^  his  res- 
idence with  his  friend  the  prior,  Cohiinbus  visit- 
ed Genoa,  where,  in  1485,  his  apfHicutionswero 
A  second  time  rejected.  The  dates  are  liere 
uncertain,  but  he  also  applied  for  assistance  to 
the  Venetians,  which  was  declined,  on  the 
ground  of  deficiency  in  the  exchequer.  Having 
transferred  his  aged  father  from  Genoa  to  Sar 
vona,  he  returned  to  Palos,  where  he  loft  his  son 
in  charge  of  the  prior,  and  thence  set  out  to  the 
Spanish  court,  armed  with  a  letter  from  the 
prior  to  Fernando  de  Talavera,  the  queen's  con- 
fessor, a  man  of  high  character  and  great  cloister 
learning,  but  opinionated,  and  jealous  of  anj 
thing  savoring  of  heterodoxy.  He  was  after- 
ward successor  of  Torquemada  as  head  of  the 
inquisition.  The  confessor  treate<l  him  coldly, 
prevented  his  access  to  the  king,  and  in  all  the 
conferences  which  subsequently  took  place  on 
it,  opposed  the  project  as  visionary,  if  not  heret- 
ical. At  length,  through  the  fViendship  of 
Alonso  de  Quintanilla,  comptroller  of  the  Cas- 
tilian  treasury,  Antonio  Geraldini,  the  pope^s 
nuncio,  and  his  brother  Alessandro  Geraldini, 
tutor  to  the  children  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella, 
ho  was  made  known  to  Cardinal  Mendoza. 
who  introduced  him  to  the  king.  Fenlinand 
heard  him  without  disfavor,  and  referred  the 
matter  to  a  council  of  learned  men,  mostly  ec- 
clesiastics, under  the  presidency  of  the  con- 
fessor. Tlie  committee  met  in  the  Dominican 
convent  of  San  Estevan  at  Salamanca.  The 
time  ouglit  to  have  been  favorable  to  the  ap- 
plication, for  Sp(un,  having  by  a  treaty  in  1479 
renounced  to  Portugal  the  exclusive  right  of 
discovery  and  settlement  on  the  coast  of  Africa 
in  exchange  for  the  Canary  islands,  was  virtu- 
ally cut  off  from  all  further  colonization  except 
in  some  hitherto  unexplored  direction.  But 
unfortunately  the  conference,  instead  of  investi- 
gating the  project  on  scientific  grounds,  con- 
troverted it  by  scriptural  texts ;  and  it  was  not 
till  1491,  after  many  renewed  applications,  that 
the  commission  reported  "  the  project  in  ques- 
tion vain  and  impossible,  and  not  becoming 
great  princes  to  engage  in  on  such  slender 
grounds  as  had  been  adduced.''  Columbus^ 
however,  appears,  during  the  7  years  he  at- 
tended the  court,  to  have  experienced  person- 
ally the  favor  of  the  king  and  queen,  and  to 
have  had  frequent  communication  with  them, 
although  the  king  at  least  could  not  be  brought 
to  believe  in  his  wonderful  projects.  The  Span- 
ish sovereigns  were  during  this  period  engaged 
in  the  war  against  the  Moors  of  Granada,  and  Co- 
lumbus seems  to  have  borne  arms  as  a  volunteer. 
A  passage  in  Dieco  Ortiz's  "Annals  of  Seville" 
incidentally  mentions  his  bravery.  Records  are 
also  extant  of  his  having  been  provided  with 
free  quarters  at  the  king's  chai^,  with  pay 
equal  to  his  personal  expenses.  During  this 
period  of  hope  deferred,  Columbus  sustained 
himself  with  undiminislxMl  confidence.  Endued 
with  a  poetic  temperament,  the  auguries  he 
sought  for  in  the  mystic  language  of  the  Scrip- 
tures gave  a  bias  to  his  mind,  which  in  his  later 


years  amounted  almost  to  dclnf ioo.  Be  »  <^ 
in  prophecy  for  assurance  that  the  time  L^; 
come  when  Christianity  ihonld  be  ezt«nd^  u 
the  ends  of  the  earth,  and  came  to  regan!  hia. 
self  as  the  destined  instmment  of  Ilearra  U£ 
that  end.  While  in  this  frame,  and  SMitiE^  « 
the  siege  of  Baza,  in  Dec.  1489,  3  pilgrimt  Ur. 
ing  brought  to  the  camp  the  thrisat  of  the  nkii 
of  Egypt  to  raze  the  tomb  of  Clirift  ColomUi 
registered  a  vow  to  devote  the  prucMtis  of  }ji 
discoveries  to  rescne  the  holy  sepdcfart.  Ii 
tliis  year,  too,  be  received  a  gleam  of  eneoory- 
ment  in  a  letter  from  John  II.  of  PortufiL  a- 
viting  him  to  retam.  Henry  VIL  of  Fwj^i"*^ 
in  tlio  same  year,  sent  a  minister  to  the  SpaaiiL 
court,  who  may  have  bad  commanicatiaB  v:d 
Columbos,  although  nothing  indicates  thit  it 
was  of  an  encoura^ng  character.  Two  tai 
bound  him  at  this  period  to  Spain :  the  one  wii 
that  the  commi^oners  had  not  yet  reporb^  «a 
his  proposals ;  the  other  was  a  connedioB  bf 
had  formed  with  Dona  Beatrix  Enriqae^  Vj 
whom  he  had  a  son ;  which  illicit  connectjua  W 
bitterly  repented  on  his  deathbed,  altboe^  bt 
loved  the  boy,  Ferdinand,  his  fntore  biogn^bs. 
The  report  of  the  committee  in  1491  wm  % 
death-blow  to  bis  hopes.  After  vunly  attrayi* 
iog  to  interest  the  dnkes  of  Medina  SSdoaia  sk 
Medina  Celi,  the  latter  of  whom  dediatd  tk 
enterprise,  but  became  Ids  friend,  lie  set  ob  ts 
lay  his  project  before  Charles  VIII.  of  Fraim. 
from  whom  he  had  received  a  letter.  He  ttnk 
tlie  monastery  of  La  Rabida  in  his  way.  to  re- 
move his  son  Diego,  and  once  more  stnoiil  bcfcn 
Juan  Perez  as  poor  and  as  far  removed  from  ds 
accomplishment  of  his  object  as  he  was  T  yew 
before.  The  good  prior  was  greatly  bwu& 
His  eccle»a8ti<^  superiors  had  £c1sm  apiBH 
the  scheme.  Once  more  snmmoning  to  hit  lii 
his  friend  the  phx-sician,  as  aL«o  Alonso  FtesDS, 
an  experiencea  na\'igator  of  Palon.  they  spii 
went  over  the  proofii,  and  came  to  the  sane  oar 
elusion.  Pinzon  was  enthnsiastic,  and  offend  wt 
only  to  advance  money  but  to  command  a  fU|L 
Perez  had  been  the  qoeen*s  confessor,  ud  pn- 
suming  on  this  sacred  relation,  he  wrote  a  IsOff 
to  Isabella,  which  he  sent  by  the  hands  of  Ss* 
bostian  Rodriguez,  an  influential  navigaUr  d 
Palos,  beseeching  her  to  grant  him  an  intcnriiv. 
Receiving  a  favorable  reply,  the  prior  lAiussrsi 
his  mule  at  midnight:  and  rode  to  the  esnp  tt 
Santa  F6,  where  the  king  and  q|neen  wers,  mi 
procured  fbr  Colnmbns  an  opportvoitv  lo  a* 
plain  his  views  personally.  Tne  prioA  cftwti 
were  seconded  by  the  duke  of  If  edina  Cet  mi 
by  the  qucen^s  favorite,  the  lady  Bcatriz  dt 
Bobadilla.  IsabeUa,  on  appointing  an  isia^ 
view,  considerately  sent  Colnmbafl  20,(40  tair 
avedis  (about  $80;,  to  pat  himself  in  ci«dici« 
to  appear  at  court.  Columbos  related  his  liflfy 
before  the  king  and  qoeen,  with  modesty,  M 
with  the  confidence  of  one  who  bad  no  rosa 
for  doubt.  His  [>rop<fsals  woald  have  beea  ■^ 
ceded  to  had  he  not  demanded  powers  wUch 
her  confessor,  Fernando  de  TalaTorai  aithbhifctf 
of  Granada,  charactexiied  M  **  amgnt  nd  pit- 
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tooBy^  although  thej  wer0  not  more  bo 
lote  that  had  been  bestowed  br  Portugal 

00  da  Gama.  Golambns  would  not  abate 
;  of  his  pretensions.  Shaking  the  dost 
is  feet,  he  left  the  rojal  presence,  and  had 
r  readied  2  leagues  from  Oordora,  when 
wger  from  the  qaeen  brought  him  back, 
ief  space  of  time  that  had  intervenedgaye 

the  empire  of  the  new  world.    When 
vos  left  the  queen^s  presence,  Juan  Perez, 
>  de  Qnintanilla,  Luis  de  San  Angel,  re- 
of  eoolesiastical  revenues  of  Aragon,  and 
Beatriz,  marchioness  of  Moya,  remon- 
.    Ferdinand  coldly  signified  that  the  ex- 
tras empty.  Isabella  exclaimed  thatrtie 
vMiarse  her  own  kingdom  of  Castile  with 
D        addi  nff  a  phrase  more  hyperbolical 
even  if  I  pawn  the  crown  jewela." 
iwuftl  cost  was  only  14,000  florins,  the  ne- 
of  raising  money  by  such  desperate  meana 
>¥iated  by  San  Angel  offering  to  advance 
oney  on  behalf  of  the  crown  of  Oastile. 
Lingly,  Columbus,  on  his  return,  had  but 
their  majesties  in  signing  the  agreement, 
own  terms,  as  drawn  up  by  Juan  de 
la,  the  royal  secretary.    This  document, 
at  Santa  F6,  April  17, 1492,  contained  5 
1,  that  Columbus  and  his  heirs  male 
nr  ahould  have  the  office  of  admiral  over 
li  he  might  discover,  with  honors  equal 
■9  of  the  grand  admiral  of  Castile  in  his 
Ion ;  2,  that  he  should  be  viceroy  and 
tur-general,  with  riglit  to  name  ffovemors 

1  sovereigns'  approval ;  8,  that  he  riiould 
1 1^  of  the  net  value  of  all  pearls,  precious 
,  gold,  silver,  spices,  and  merchandise  ob- 
within  his  jurisdiction ;  4,  that  he  and  his 
ants  should  bo  the  solo  judges  in  all  dis- 
hat  might  ariso  between  his  jurisdiction 
lain ;  and  5,  that  he  might  at  any  time  ad« 
i  in  any  venture,  and  receive  a  corre- 
ng  share  of  the  profits.  A  letter  of  privi- 
Iso  jpermitted  Colnmbus  to  take  the  title 
.    On  May  8,  young  Diego  was  appointed 

Prince  Juan,  tlio  heir  apparent,  and  on 
9  Colnmbus  took  leave  of  the  king  and 
to  superintend  the  fi.tting  out  of  the  ex- 
m,  at  Palos.  He,  with  the  aid  of  Perez 
le  brothers  Pinzon,  contributed  ^  of  the 
te.      Trouble    was   found   in  procuring 

Some  were  induced  to  join  by  4  month^ 
advance,  and  by  a  decree  that  volunteers 

be  free  from  arrest  for  2  months  after 
eturn.    The  complement  was  made  up  by 

tnent.  In  3  months  tho  expedition  was 
iA>  sail :  3  ships,  Santa  Maria,  a  decked  ves- 
d  2  caravels,  or  undecked  boats,  the  Pinta 
ifia.  The  Santa  Maria  was  of  90  feet  keel ; 
4  masts,  of  which  2  were  square-rigged, 
fitted  with  lateen  sails.  It  was  dec^ea 
Btem  to  stern,  having  beside  a  poop  26 
1  length,  beneath  which  was  the  arma- 
>f  heavy  gnns,  with  small  pieces  forward, 
irowing  stones  and  grape.  Eight  an- 
hung  over  the  sides.  The  ship,  in  fact, 
qnal  in  size  to  a  modem  20  gun  Drig.    It 


carried  66  seam^  of  whom  the  muster  roll 
mentions  one  Engliahman  and  one  Irishmaiu 
The  Hnta  and  Kifia  were  equal,  respectively,  to 
16  and  10  gon  sloops.  They  were  proyincm- 
ed  for  one  year.  Columbus  commanded  the 
Santa  Maria;  lOotin  Alonso  Pinzon,  having 
his  2d  brother,  Franoisoo  Martin,  lor  pilot,  the 
Pinta;  and  the  8d  brother,  Yipente  Yaoes 
Pimson,  the  Nifia.  Three  other  pilots  were 
attached  to  the  expedition,  namely:  Sanobo 
Bidz,  Pedro  Alonao  Nino,  and  Bartolom6  Bol- 
dan.  Rodriguez  Sanchez  was  insj^eotor-general 
of  tiie  fleet ;  Diego  de  Arana,  principal  c4k°^ 
&1;  Boderlgo  de  Escobar,  ro^al  notai^.  There 
were  also  a  surgeon,  a  phynoian,  some  &w  ad- 
venturers,  and  90  seamen ;  in  aU,  120  souls.  The 
small  size  of  the  two  caravels  was  oonaidered  an 
advantage,  for  exploring  rivers  and  coasts.  Be* 
fore  leaying,  Oolnmbufl^  with  most  of  his  oflSoers 
and  orew,  confessed  to  Juan  Perez,  and  reoeiyed 
tiie  sacrament ;  and  trom  the  roads  of  Saltez,  near 
Palos,  on  Friday  morning  Aug.  8, 1492.  they  set 
sail  on  their  es^edition.  They  reached  the  Ca- 
naries without  incident,  except  an  acddent  to 
the  Pinta*s  mdden  but  hastened  their  departure 
from  those  isUnds.  Sept  6,  on  learning  that  a 
Portuguese  fleet  of  8  IHgi^  was  near,  which 
the  admiral  was  apprehensive  might  have  been 
sent  to  intercept  nim.  When  night  feU,  and 
they  lost  siffht  of  the  last  land  on  the  margUi 
of  tiie  sea  of  darkneas^  the  full  measure  of  thdr 
hardihood  burst  on  the  adventurers.  Many 
wept,  and  dedared  they  should  never  retom. 
Ck>lumbns  calmed  their  feara^  and  excited  thdr 
cupidity  by  picturing  the  gorgeous  re^ns  of 
the  east,  mwUig  for  deaonptions  on  his  imagi- 
nation of  Oathay.  After  leaving  the  Oanariea, 
the  winds  were  light  and  baflUng,  but  always 
from  the  east.  On  Sept  12,  they  saw  floating 
a  tree,  or  mast,  as  of  a  vessel  of  200  tons.  On 
the  afternoon  of  the  18th,  Columbus  himself 
was  startled  to  find  that  the  needle  was  west- 
ing, and  no  longer  pointed  to  the  pole.  This 
phenomenon  of  magnetic  declination  had  been 
observed  by  the  Italian  philoshpher  Peregrini 
in  1269,  aluiough  Colnmbus  does  not  seem  to 
have  been  acquainted  with  it.  However,  he 
invented  a  plausible  theory  about  the  attraction 
of  the  polar  star,  which  quieted  the  pilots' 
fears.  He  also  took  observations  of  the  son 
every  day  with  an  astrolabe,  and  kept  2  Icjgs, 
one  correct  for  himself,  and  the  other,  showing 
a  smaller  progress,  for  his  crew,  thus  keeping 
them  in  igpiorance  of  the  great  distance  they 
were  from  Spain.  As  they  advanced,  the  oldest 
sailors  were  deceived  by  frequent  Indications 
of  land.  On  the  night  of  the  16th.  a  meteor 
fell  within  5  l6ngtha  of  the  admiral's  ship.  The 
16th,  the  ships  entered  into  the  r^on  of  the 
trade  winds.  <*  This  day,  and  all  the  following,^ 
says  Columbus^  the  ir  was  so  mild  that  it 
wanted  but  the  song  of  nightingales  to  make  it 
like  the  month  of  April  m  Andalusia."  The 
same  day  they  came  into  the  sea  of  seaweed,  yet 
known  as  the  Sargasso  sea,  and,  on  the  18th, 
Martin  Alonao^  nv  ho  had  been  ahead  in  the  Pinta, 
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which  was  the  best  sailer,  assnred  the  admiral 
that^  from  indications,  they  would  see  the  land 
next  day.  The  19th  was  calm ;  tlicy  sounded, 
and  found  no  bottom  at  200  fathoms.  On  the 
20th,  a  change  of  wind  to  the  S.  W.  cheered  the 
crews  with  the  belief  that  they  were  not  urged 
forward  by  an  ever-blowing  east  wind  against 
which  it  would  bo  impossible  to  return.  On  the 
23d  was  a  storm,  during  which  the  crews  insisted 
that  the  admiral  should  tempt  Providence  no  fur* 
tlier.  On  the  25tli,thc  wind  became  favorable. 
Columbus  was  studying  a  chart  in  his  cabin, 
when  Martin  Pinzon  cried  "Land!"  pointing  to 
the  S.  W.,  where  a  dark  mass  was  visible,  at  the 
apparent  distance  of  25  leagues.  Gloria  in  ex^ 
ceUU  Deo  was  sung  in  all  the  sliips,  and  the 
course  was  altered,  only  to  find  on  the  morrow 
that  they  had  mistaken  a  cloud  for  the  shore. 
For  several  days  they  sailed  due  west  with  a 
favoring  breeze.  On  Oct  1,  Columbus  estimat- 
ed that  he  was  707  leagues  from  the  Azores,  and 
that  in  40  more  ho  would  make  some  part  of  Asia. 
On  the  7tli  the  Nina  gave  the  sigmd  for  land — 
again  an  illusion.  The  crows  had  long  been 
in  a  state  of  mutiny,  often  despairing,  at  other 
times  turbulent,  and  even  plotting  to  throw  tlie 
admiral  overboard.  Columbus  never  swerved. 
Impressed  by  the  one  great  idea  of  Asia  to  the 
westward,  he  refused  to  turn  from  the  course, 
not  even  in  search  of  islands  which  the  pilots 
imagined  to  be  near.  The  8th,  9th,  and  1 0th,  they 
sailed  to  the  W.  S.  W.,  following  the  flight  of 
birds.  On  the  1 1th,  the  Pinta  picked  up  a  piece 
of  wood  rudely  carved,  and  the  Nina  a  branch 
of  tliorn,  with  red  berries.  As  night  set  in,  the 
course  was  again  changed  due  west.  After  even- 
ing prayer  the  admiral  ordered  a  double  watch 
to  be  set,  and  promised  a  silken  doublet,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  10,000  maravedis  guaranteed  by  the 
crown,  to  him  who  should  first  see  the  land.  At 
10  o'clock  P.  M.  Columbus  was  seated  on 
his  deck,  gazing  wistfully  seaward,  when  he 
saw  a  light.  Ho  called  to  Pedro  Gutierrez, 
who  also  saw  it^  but  Kodriguez  Sanchez  did  not. 
No  one  slept  that  night.  At  2  o'clock  A.  M. 
of  Friday,  October  12, 1492,  after  having  been 
71  days  at  sea,  the  Pinta  fired  a  gun,  the  signal 
fc>r  land.  Rodrigo  Triana,  a  sailor  of  the  Pinta, 
was  the  first  who  saw  the  new  world.  All  the 
ships  lay  to.  Morning  showed  them  a  W(K)ded 
island  about  2  leagues  distant,  and  crowds  of 
natives  were  seen  running  along  the  beach.  At 
sunrise,  the  boats  being  lowered,  Columbus  with 
the  royal  standard  of  Castile,  and  the  brothers 
Pinzon  bearing  each  a  flag  with  a  green  cross, 
were  rowed  with  music  and  martial  pomp  to 
the  shore.  Columbus  first  stepped  on  the  beach. 
All  knelt  down,  kissing  the  ground  with  tears 
and  thanks  to  God.  Then  rising  and  drawing 
his  sword,  Columbus,  as  grand  admiral  and  yice- 
roy,  shook  out  the  royal  banner,  took  possession 
in  the  name  of  the  crown  of  Castile,  and  named 
the  island  San  Salvador  (one  of  the  Bahama 
group,  called  Guanahani  by  t)ie  natives).  Tho 
astonished  natives  gazed  in  silence  at  their  vis* 
itors,  whom  they  imagined  to  be  tlio  gods  come 


down  from  beaTen. 

of  toys  and  trinkets  for  cotton  yarn  and  i 
bread.  Some  of  the  natives,  who  wore  < 
ments  of  gold,  on  being  interrogated  wbeiM  ihs 
metal  came,  indicated  by  gesuires  a  coantr?  ia 
the  south,  whereon  Culumbos  carried  off  7  of 
them  and  set  out  in  search  of  this  aarifenivr»' 
ffion,  which  heconld  not  bat  think  waaClpaqpi 
In  the  search,  which  proved  fmitleas  as  fir  m 
gold  was  concerned,  ho  discovered  the  Uadi 
of  Conception,  Ferdinand  and  T«^Viia.  Ens^ 
Ishi  Larga,  and  Cuba,  the  latter  of  which  ht 
at  first  thought  was  the  Gpango  he  fouht^bii 
afterward  concluded  it  was  the  mainluidaf 
India.  lie  also  discovered  Hajti,  which  hi 
thought  was  tho  Onhir  of  Bolomon,  but  whkh 
he  called  Hispaniola,  or  little  Spain.    On  tht 


bay,  since  called  bay  of  Caracola,  of  this  ill 
lie  built  a  fort  with  the  timbers  of  the  S 
Maria,  and  leaving  in  it  39  men,  saxl^  Jaa.  i 
1403,  for  Spain,  taxing  with  him  several  aitifa 
in  the  Nifia,  Martin  Pinzon  liaving  already  pm 
gold-hunting  on  his  own  accoont  in  the  raiL 
During  tlie  vovage  a  storm  threatened  the  Xila 
with  destruction.  Colnmbns,  fearftil  kit  tk 
knowledge  of  his  discovery  shonld  Perbh,  pn- 
pared  a  written  statement  of  it^  ana  headiaffil 
up  in  a  cask  committed  it  to  the  deepi  Ha 
sailors,  and  probably  he  himself  also,  vovti 
that  if  they  were  spared  they  woold  iftwj 
mass  in  tlieir  shirts  at  the  first  Christian  chenh 
they  came  to,  a  ceremony  which  they  proccedsl 
to  perform  on  reaching  the  Azores  On  Mank 
15, 1493,  tho  ship  reached  the  port  of  P^doa,  har* 
ing  a  few  days  before  been  driven  by  stonnisso 
tho  Tagus,  where  ho  was  favorably  entcruiDcd 
by  King  John.  The  Spanish  sovereicna,  tbci  tt 
Barcelona,  received  him  with  great  relaiationof 
court  etiquette,  made  him  relate  his  adventoN^ 
seated  in  their  presence,  confirmed  all  the  di^ 
nities  previously  bestowed,  and  placed  him  ii 
command  of  a  &eet  of  17  >hipe  and  1,500  ib«i 
to  prosecute  the  discovery.  With  this  fleet  bt 
sailed  from  Cadiz,  Sept  25, 1498.  FfXMn  lUi 
day  his  good  fortune  forsook  him.  Many  of 
those  who  sailed  with  him  were  adventorank 
search  of  gold  by  whatever  means.  MotiuM 
and  quarrels  broke  out,  and  many  of  tboaa  whe 
expected  to  find  fortunes  for  tho  gathering,  bil 
met  nothing  but  disappointment,  threw  tha 
blame  on  the  admiral.  Having  disoovered  tha 
Windward  islands,  Jamaica,  and  Porto  Bm^ 
and  founded  a  colony  in  Hispaniola,  of  which 
he  left  his  brother  Bartolommeo  adda%tmi»,  er 
lieutenant-governor,  he  returned  home  agiiMl 
the  trade  winds,  and  reached  Cadiz,  Jnne  1 1,14NL 
lie  was  successful  in  clearing  himself  of  tha 
clamor  against  him.  On  some  coortiers  depi^ 
ciating  the  value  of  liis  discovery,  he  invitM 
them  to  make  an  egg  stand  on  end.*  HChen  ihiy 
had  exhausted  their  efforts  to  accomplish  thi 
feat,  Columbus  struck  the  egs  on  the  tahK 
breaking  tho  shell,  and  thus  left  it  apri|hL 
"Any  one  can  do  that!''  cried  the  conrlkm 
"  When  I  have  shown  yon  the  way.*"  rnfiid 
Columbus,  leaving  them'  to  make  the  ^V^nr 
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lambafl  sdled  on  his  8d  rojng^  to  the 
d,  Ifaj  80, 1498,  from  San  Luoar  de 

,  wiui  6  ships.    On  this  occasion  he 

idT  to  the  8.,  aiscoveiinff  the  month  of 

M».  which  he  hnagined  was  the  great 

having  its  rise  in  the  garden  of 

I     coast  of  Para,  and  the  islands  of 

n<arita,  and  Oabaqoa ;  then  he  hore 

M       niola,  there  to  recmit  his  enfee- 

.    He  found  the  colony  more  disor- 

n  erer,  and  in  his  efforts  to  restore  it 

the  yictim  of  malice  and  misrep- 

A  commissioner,  named  Francis- 

N       tL  was  sent  from  Spain  ostensibly 

h      tne  difficolties.    His  first  act  was 

nous  and  his  brother  in  chains,  and 

1  lO  Spain.    The  account  given  or  this 

i»  touching.    ^'  Are  you  taking  me  to 

ilejof "  inquired  Oolumbus  sadly,  when 

to  lead  him  from  his  celL 

9UVJ      x>  be  conducted  to  Spain," 

uffioer,  thereupon  the  admiral  re- 

V  nlence.    The  officers  of  the  ship  of- 

liberate  him  from  his  fetters,  he  re- 

idly :  ^  I  will  wear  them  as  a  memento 

e  of  princes.^^    The  indignation 

Mtrvughout  Spain  at  this  outrage 
e  king  to  disclaim  having  authorized 
is  evident  that  the  nobles  were  jealons 
perior  rank  of  the  admiral,  and  the 
Uisfied  with  the  unproductiveness  of 
onntries.    After  9  months^  ^Ute  eva- 

sntreaties  for  redress,  Feroinand  ap- 

iholas  Ovando  governor  of  Hispan- 
room.    Bobadilla  had  meantime 

vii,  and  was  drowned  on  the  way. 

subsequent  employment  Columbus, 

received,  was  the  command  of  4 
irith  150  men,  to  search  for  a  pas- 
Qgh  the  sea,  now  the  gulf  of  Mex* 
idled  from  Cadiz,  May  9, 1502 ;  was 
drmission  to  refit  at  his  own  colony, 
I ;  coasted  the  south  side  of  the  gulf 
:  I     [  after  much  suffering  from  &mine 

P  returned  home,  reaching  San  Lu- 

r,  1504,  where  he  lay  sick  some 
nd  recovered  only  to  have  his  claims 

Inally  rejected  by  the  king,  Queen  Isa- 
r  iiow  dead.  Now  70  years  old,  broken 
[though  in  full  possession  of  his  mental 
liaving  in  his  own  words  **  no  place  to 
except  an  inn,  and  often  with  notbing 

his  sustenance,^'  the  discoverer  of  the 
id  died,  in  the  act  of  repeating  the 
Latin :  ^*  Lord,  into  thy  hands  I  conmiit 
."  Seven  years  afterward  a  marble 
I  placed,  for  very  shame's  sake,  over 
IS,  with  an  inscription  ordered  by  the 

A  CkuUaayaZs&n 
ITuevo  rnotuio  did  Colon, 

stile  and  Leon  a  new  world  gave 
Death  did  not  end  his  voyages.  Bis 
Irst  deposited  in  the  convent  of  St 
rere  transferred  in  1518  to  the  Car- 
lonastery  of  Las  Cuevas*  were  taken 


in  1586  to  St  Domisgo^  and  deposited  in  the 
cathedral  of  that  dty ;  thence  were  oouveTed 
with  great  pomp  in  1796  to  the  cathedral  of 
Havana,  where  the^  now  r^ose. — ^The  oharao* 
ter  of  Oolumbus  is  impressea  on  his  life :  lofty, 
daring^  and  ambitions  in  derign,  indomitable  in 
condwk^  moderate  in  snooess^  nndeprooBod  in 
adversitj,  and  in  all  imbued  with  a  s^t  of  de- 
votion. In  person  he  was  above  the  middle 
hei^t^  Us  conntenanoe  ovali  with  aqniline  nose^ 
blu&h-grav  eyes,  and  fresh  oomplezlon.  His 
hair  had  been  anbum  in  yootb,  but  whitened 
eaily.  The  nobleness  of  his  bearing  commanded 
rei^ieot  He  nwke  fluentlj,  and  his  oonversa- 
tion  was  yivamonB,  althon^  at  a  later  period, 
when  he  had  been  tried  by  misfortnn^  he  am 
his  ^q^eedh  was  abrupt  and  little  amiable.^  la 
personal  habits  he  was  tempwate^  and  toward 
his  fjsmily  entertdned  the  warmest  affection* 
His  sons  were  more  fortunate  than  himselt 
Diego  sued  the  king  in  the  high  oonnoll  of  the 
Indies,  and,  recovering  the  vioeroyalty  of  HIs- 
panloliL  married  Maria  de  Tdeda  niece  of  the 
duke  of  Alva.  Their  eldest  son,  Lds,  exchang- 
ed the  hereditary  dignity  of  admhral  for  a  pen* 
sion  and  the  title  of  dnlM  of  Yeragna,  maronia 
of  Jamaica.  Lnb's  eldest  daughter  married  her 
cousin  Diego^  and  died  without  issue,  the  male 
line  thus  beomning  eztmot  Finally  the  prop* 
erty  and  titles  bMame,  in  1608,  mersed  dt 
marriage  through  the  ftmale  line  in  a  branch 
of  the  house  of  Braganxa. — See  Fernando  Colon, 
JSktoria  id  AlmSwUe  Okriitcph^ro  CMamho^ 
auo  padre  (Italian  translation  from  the  Spanish 
MS.^,  Venice,  1671 ;  ITaiiaaiU  OknUoplmi 
Colambi,  AHoenza,  1607;  Co^  diflomOica 
Cohmbo-Americana^  Genoa,  1628;  Oviedo,  J5ts- 
toria  geMraU  de  la$  IndioBy  1686-*87 ;  Her- 
rera,  Indiat  Oeeidentalee,  1601 ;  Robertson's 
''History  of  America,"  1777;  Bossi,  Vita  di 
Colombo^  Milan,  1818 ;  Navarrete,  Bdaden  de 
loe  avatro  Vuriee  de  Oriitobal  CMor^  1825; 
Washington  Irving's  '*  Life  and  Voyages  of  Oo- 
lumbus,^' New  York,  1828;  Prescott's  ''Fer- 
dinand and  Isabella,''  Boston,  1888;  Boselly  de 
Lorques,  C^riiUfphe  Colembe^ea  vie  et  ee§  vef^ 
agee^  Fkiri&  1866;  Fatria  e  Jnogrn^  di  6Hs- 
iqforo  OownUfo^  Qenoa,  1868.— Babtolommio, 
brother  of  the  preceding,  bom  in  Genoa  about 
1482,  died  m  1614.  The  events  of  his  early  years 
are  not  on  record.  In  1470  we  find  him  estab- 
luhed  at  Dsbon  as  a  mariner  and  constructor 
of  maps — one  of  those  adventurous  navigators 
whom  the  patronage  of  the  Portuguese  prinoes 
had  drawn  to  thehr  oapitaL  About  1486  hs  visit- 
ed the  c«M  of  Good  Hope,  probacy  with  Bar- 
thelemi  I>iaz.  It  is  not  known  how  long  he 
was  absent  when  his  brother  sent  him  to  Eng- 
land to  seek  the  aid  of  Henry  VH.,  but  it  ap* 
pears  certain  that  Christopher  was  ignorant  of 
his  &te,  fturther  than  that  he  was  captured 
by  purates.  He  did,  however,  attain  the  ear 
of  we  En^ish  monarch,  and  presented  him 
with  a  mi^  of  the  world,  bnt  it  does  not  i^ 
pear  that  he  anooeeded  in  aeouring  English  aicL 
On  his  return  through  IVance^  he  learned  that 
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his  brother  had  alreadj  discovered  the  new 
world,  and  had  sailed  on  a  second  royage. 
Ilastening  to  the  S(>anish  court,  he  was  received 
as  became  the  brotlier  of  the  admiral.  Qoeen 
Isabella  sent  him  In  command  of  8  store 
sliips  to  the  new  colony  of  Ilispaniola,  where 
Christopher  received  him  with  joy,  and  appoint- 
ed him  adelantado  or  lieutcnant-govemor  of 
the  Indies.  In  tliis  position  Bartolommeo 
showed  great  bravery  and  decision.  He  shared 
his  brother^s  imprisonment,  and  with  him  was 
liberated  on  reaching  Spain,  where  the  Spanish 
monarchs  confirmed  his  title,  and  gave  him  the 
lordship  of  the  small  island  of  Mona  near  St. 
Domingo,  with  200  Indians  as  his  personal  body 
guard.  The  fierce  energy  of  his  character,  how- 
ever, made  them  jealous  of  giving  him  too 
much  latitude  in  public  affairs.  He  died  with* 
out  issue. 

COLUMELLA,  Lucirs  Juwius  Modsbatuil 
a  Roman  writer  on  rural  affairs,  flourished 
about  A.  D.  42.  He  was  a  native  of  Gades 
(Cadiz),  but  resided  chiefly  at  Home.  His  trea- 
tise De  He  RuBtica  is  one  of  the  most  valuable 
works  on  agriculture  which  has  come  down  to 
ns  from  antiquity.  It  is  divided  into  12  hooka,  of 
which  the  10th  is  in  verse.  The  earlier  editions 
of  this  work  contain  also  his  treatise  De  Arbih 
ribuB^  in  1  book.  According  to  Plinv,  Colu- 
mella wrote  a  work  on  ancient  sacrifices  for 
obtaining  the  fruits  of  the  earth,  but  tliis  is  lost 
The  cditio prineepSj  printed  in  folio  by  Jenson  at 
Venice,  in  1472,  and  forming  part  of  a  collec- 
tion of  Hei  Rusticm  Seriptore9  narii,  is  very 
rare.  Tlio  most  complete  edition  is  contained 
in  the  Scriptores  Jiei  Htutiea  of  Schneider,  4 
vols.  8vo.,  I^ips.  1794. 

COLUMN  (Lat.  eolumna).  A  column  con- 
sists of  a  shaft  or  body,  a  capital  or  head,  and 
usually  a  base.  Tlie  term  is  applied  in  strictness 
only  when  the  shaft  is  composed  of  a  single 
piece ;  when  several  pieces  are  employed,  tne 
result  is  a  pillar.  Columns  are  of  very  ancient 
application,  having  been  used  in  the  temple  of 
Solomon  and  the  palace  of  Ulysses ;  they  are 
also  universally  found  in  the  ancient  structures 
of  Egypt,  India,  and  Persia,  while  in  those  of 
Babylon  their  place  was  supplied  by  piers. 
The  Egyptian  columns  present  a  great  variety 
of  form  and  decoration ;  the  base,  when  present, 
is  extremly  simple,  consisting  n^erely  of  a  square 
slab  or  plinth.  The  shaft,  as  found  in  the  earli- 
er structures,  was  either  square  or  polygonal, 
the  faces  in  tlio  latter  case  being  often  ffrooved ; 
in  later  periods,  it  was  generally  circtuar,  with 
the  diameter  varying  at  different  heights,  and 
frequently  diminishing  both  toward  the  capital 
and  the  base.  In  the  former  class,  the  only  dec- 
oration attempted  was  tliat  of  painting,  while 
the  latter  were  enriched  by  scmptiire ;  in  the 
grooved  columns,  a  single  face  was  nsuially  left 
plain  for  tlie  introduction  of  a  column  of  hiero- 
glyphics. The  square  shafts  are  sometimes  or- 
namented with  a  figure,  from  which  probably 
was  derived  the  Grecian  caryatides,  a  name 
given  by  the  Athenians  to  statues  of  females 


Bopportioff  the  roofr  of  their  l ,__, 

and  intended  as  an  indignitT  to  the  '■^^'■^nTMfc 
of  Oary  a,  in  Arcadia,  who  stoocL  of  an  tbt  Pd^ 
ponnesians,  refused  to  join  tM  oooMviif 
ag«nst  the  Pernana.  When  the  figgrt  of  Olni 
decorated  the  Egyptian  shafts»  it  was  umfijm 
an  ornament,  as  it  would  have  been  immik 
degradation  to  support  any  portion  of  ths  «i» 
tare  by  the  aid  of  llis  sacred  pemn;  wiik  ote 
figures,  especially  those  of  captiTes,  no  nd 
scruples  existed.  The  capitals  were  oammmif 
imitations  of  the  cop  of  a  flower,  the  oHv  m 
of  which  is  either  cirenlar,  or  broken  ialo  s  » 
ries  of  curving  petals;  the  exterior  sorfHi  ii 
ornamented  by  representationa  of  the  htkmk 
with  its  stem  and  leaves,  of  the  palm  hamk 
with  ito  leaves  and  frait^  of  the  oaljx  of  ih 
lotus  flower  gronped  with  its  ntnoinnsiji^ 
leaves,  of  the  roonded,  tnft-like  hand  of  Ih 
]Mlm  before  it  is  expanded  in  ^riig,  of  tkel^ 
tus  again  with  its  flowers  alternately  in  bed  ml 
blossom,  or  finally  of  the  vine  with  in  ikam 
and  loaves  intermingled  with  those  of  tbs  mta 
tree.  At  Denderah  there  is  a  cnriooa  qmm' 
gular  capital,  with  an  Iais*s  bead  on  each  ih 
surmounted  by  another  qnadrangnlar  msdhi; 
containing  on  each  of  its  faces  n  temple  doaraub 
with  two  winged  globes  nbovi^  and  olh«» 
propriate  decoraUona.  A  peculisr  fam  sf  •» 
nmn,  or  rather  pillar,  was  noticed  bj  Mr.  Hi» 
ilton  in  the  temple  of  Gonmon,  and  the  pcitiM 
of  Ashmonnein ;  instead  of  bring  fonsd  rf 
large  masses,  pkced  one  above  amiChsr,  noofl^ 
ing  to  the  nsoal  practice,  theoe  were  eampMi 
of  irregnlar  pieces  so  skUfoIlj  Mned  as  Is  |» 
sent  the  appearance  of  n  single  block;  hs  d^ 
scribes  their  general  aneot  aa  that  of  nbsiM 
the  bottom  being  like  the  lowest  leavas  sf  Ai 
lotus,  above  which  were  placed  n  namW  rf 
concentric  rings,  binding  the  eolann  Ekt  Ai 
hoops  of  a  cask;  still hi|^er,  the  eolnmn  v»0 
worked  by  vertical  cnttinn  aa  to  seem  Aii 
barrel  of  rods  held  togeUier  by  hoops;  A^ 
were  40  feet  in  height,  irith  n  mazimna  i' 
ferenceof  SS|feet  at  nheigfatof  5  ftel 
ground,  and  were  printed  yellow,  red,  i 
Reeded  columns,  or  those  whidi  api 
bundles  of  rods,  bound  tccethor  at  InleiiJ^t 
found  in  a  nnmber  of  wcriities; 
nmns  were  excavated  at  Thebaic  i 
speaks  of  some  of  a  triangular  aed 
cave  temples  of  India,  whirii  are  ( 
out  of  the  solid  rock,  the  o  ~ 
massive  and  stunted;  the 
eal,  and  sometimes  eqori  in  height  to  thai 
the  latter  are  cirenlar  or  moltn^gnlar,  or  mm^ 
times  both  oomlnned,  and  are  snmnMsilF 
low,  compressed  capitals.  At  the  cave  ef  P 
ra  there  are  crinmna  in  the  form  of  T 
bearing  castlea,  and  sonnonntod  by  a  i  . 
abacus.  The  colnmns  which  are  nssd  is  A> 
Indian  pagodaa  or  temples  are  i 


actcr,  generally  slender,  and  riwm  prpiMf 
decorated  with  scripture;  the  capitals  ani^ 


ouentiy  extended  like 
aooe  a  more  dbctive 
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ore.     The  few  ei^isting  specimens  of  Persian 

(damns  indicate  simplicity  and   elegance  in 

heir  construction ;  9ome  of  these  have  a  height 

f  70  feet,  with  a  diameter  of  only  5  J  feet ;  a 

lumber  of  the  shafts  are  fluted  with  fillets  inter- 

«ning,  and  stand  upon  a  sculptured  base  4  or  5 

Mt  in  height ;  of  capitals,  there  are  two  varie- 

ies,  one  of  small  scrolls  like  the  Ionic  volutes, 

rranged  in  successive  rows  on  the  sides  at  the 

op  of  the  shaft ;  the  others  project  like  brackets 

rom  two  opposite  sides  of  the  shaft,  and  are 

bftped  into  the  fore  part  of  an  animal,  bearing 

ome  resemblance  to  a  horse. — In  Grecian  ar- 

hitectnre  we  find  columns  classed  under  8  or- 

len,  the  Doric,  Ionic,  and  Oorinthian,  the  pro- 

lortions  of  their  component  parts  being  ezacUv 

1       )d  in  each  case.    In  the  Doric  order,  the 

I  v^anting,  and  the  column  varies  in  height 

9  to  6  diameters,  of  which  the  capital  is 

r  less  than  |  a  diameter;  the  shi^  dimin- 

»  upward  in  a  slightly  curved  line,  called 

I,  the  upper  diameter  being  from  |  to 

tne  lower,  which  latter  is  used  as  the  unit 

proportion;  the  capita]  consists  of  a  neck- 

an  echinus  or  ovolo,  and  an  abacus;  the 

Qg  is  about  I  the  height  of  the  capital,  and 

I  oilier  members  each  | ;  when  the  necking 

tted,  as  is  often  the  case,  the  ovolo  occu- 

^e  greater  proportion  of  the  height;  the 

Mwos  is  a  square  tablet  with  sides  rather  great- 

r  than  the  inferior  diameter  of  the  column ;  the 

is  generally  divided  into  20  flutes,  though 

18  one  example  of  24  and  several  of  16 ;  the 

ire  either  segments  of  circles,  semi-ellipses, 

r  ouventric  curves.    The  Ionic  column  is  rather 

re  than  9  diameters  in  height,  of  which  the 

s  occupies  f  of  a  diameter,  and  the  capital 

er  J  or  i ;  the  base  is  formed  by  a  congeries 

«  inouldings,  which  extend  gradually  from  1} 

0  11  diameters;  these  are  respectively  a  torus, 
»        ia,  and  a  second  torus,  the  8  being  sepa- 

u  by  2  equal  fillets,  and  a  third  fillet  crown- 
the  whole ;  the  upper  diameter  of  the  shaft 
f  •  little  over  |  of  the  lower,  and  is  fluted 
rith  24  flutes,  and  alternating  fillets ;  the  flutes 
a  plan  are  nearly  semi-ellipses,  and  the  thick- 
m  of  the  fillets  nearly  i  the  width  of  the 
lutee;  the  height  of  the  capital  is  aflTected  by 
he  length  of  the  necking,  which  is  separated 
rom  the  head  of  the  shsdl,  in  some  instances 
>y  a  carved  bead,  and  in  others  by  a  plain  fillet ; 

1  nldings,  a  bead,  an  ovolo,  and  a  torus, 
MAipriately  carved,  are  placed  above  the  neck- 
1  and  surmounted  by  a  parallelogramio  block, 

p  ng  on  its  face  the  volutes ;  these  latter  are 
\  ui  a  diameter  in  depth,  nearly^  a  diameter 
Ft,  and  extend  in  front  to  1^  diameters.  The 
-/vtinthian  column  is  10  diameters  in  height,  of 
rhich  the  base  is  rather  more  than  ^^  of  a  diam- 
•ter,  and  the  capital  a  little  over  H  diameters; 
he  base  is  composed  successively  of  a  torus  and 
Ulet,  which  occupy  f  of  its  height,  a  scotia  and 
iUet  forming  not  quite  f  more,  and  a  second 
oma,  or  reversed  ovolo,  of  ],  surmounted  by  a 
iUet ;  the  upper  diameter  of  the  shaft  is  f  of  its 
>wer,  and  the  shaft  contains  24  flutes  and  fillets. 


the  former  bein^  aemi-ellipses,  bo  deep  as  nearly 
to  approach  semioirclea,  and  the  fillets  occupying 
rather  more  than  i  the  width  of  the  flutes ;  the 
core  of  the  capital  is  a  cylinder,  rather  leaa 
in  bulk  than  tne  upper  diameter  of  the  shaft, 
and  banded  by  two  rows,  one  of  water  leaves  i 
of  the  whole  height,  and  the  other  of  leavea  of 
the  acanthus,  attached  to  the  capital  by  flowered 
battens,  and  occupying  i  of  the  whole  height; 
a  little  more  than  another  \  ia  filled  by  helices 
and  tendrils,  the  latter  supporting  honeysuckles 
against  the  middle  of  the  abacus,  which  sur- 
mounts the  whole,  and  occupies  I  of  the  height. 
The  above  columns  were  all  used  by  the  Romans, 
excepting  the  Ck>rinthian,  with  modifications 
that  detracted  much  from  their  original  purit;^ 
and  elegance;  in  addition,  the  Romans  em- 
ployed columns  of  the  Tuscan  and  of  the  com- 
posite order.  The  former  presents  great  simpli- 
city and  massiveness  of  character ;  according  to 
Yitruviua.  the  shaft  is  e^ual  in  height  to  6  di- 
ameters, tne  base  and  capital  each  to  i  a  diame- 
ter ;  the  base  consists  of  a  circular  plinth  j^  of  a 
diameter  in  height,  surmounted  by  a  torus  }  of 
the  height  of  the  plinth,  and  a  fillet  about  i 
the  height  of  the  torus  ,*  the  upper  diameter 
of  the  shaft  is  equal  to  i  of  the  lower  diameter ; 
the  capital  was  divided  into  8  equal  parts,  one 
of  which  was  filled  by  a  rectangular  abacus,  an- 
other by  an  ovolo,  and  the  thii^  by  an  apophy- 
gis  and  hypotrachelium,  the  breadth  of  the  aba- 
cas being  \  of  a  diameter.  As  we  have  no  ancient 
example  of  this  style  of  column,  the  above  pro- 
portions must  be  considered  as  belonging  to  the 
modern  Italian  school.  The  columns  of  the 
composite  order  differ  from  those  of  the  Oor- 
inthian only  in  their  capitals.  In  the  composite 
capitals  we  have  volutes  enlarged  to  nearly  ^ 
the  whole  height  of  the  capital,  with  their  stems 
horizontally  connected  under  the  abacus;  the 
drum  of  the  capital  is  girded  under  the  stem  of 
the  volutes  by  an  ovolo  and  bead,  as  in  the 
Ionic  order,  while  the  central  tendrils  of  the 
Corinthian  are  omitted ;  the  whole  height  from 
llie  hypotrachelium  to  tlie  bottom  of  the  volutes 
is  filled  by  2  rows  of  acanthus  leaves.  In  Uie 
styles  immediately  succeeding  the  Roman,  we 
find  the  columns  usually  copies,  more  or  less 
perfect,  of  the  above-mentioned  forms.  Many 
of  the  more  characteristic  capitals  of  the  By- 
zantine style  were  merely  inverted  truncated 
pyramids,  bearing  on  their  surface  a  species  of 
basket  work  in  Tow  relief.  In  the  Lombardic 
columns,  the  base  is  either  a  square  block 
rounded  off  at  the  top,  or  else  consists  of  a 
carved  lion,  or  other  monster,  whose  back  sup- 
ports the  shafts;  the  shafts  are  generally  circu- 
lar, and  of  the  same  diameter  throughout,  while 
the.  capitals  are  usually  debased  copies  of  the 
Corinthian  style,  the  ornaments  being  some- 
times spear  heads  and  scroll  or  fret  work,  and 
at  other  times  grotesque  designs  of  animals, 
either  real  or  monstrous.  The  columns  of  the 
Gothic  style  are  of  infinite  variety,  both  in 
form,  proportion,  and  decoration,  their  details 
being  subject  only  to  the  laws  of  beauty  and 
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utility.  Among  the  rules  of  Vitravias  on  this 
snbject,  we  find  that  in  the  arnmgrcment  of 
columns  in  structarco,  those  nt  the  angles 
shoald  be  thicker  tlian  the  intermediate  ones ; 
that  the  greater  their  height  the  less  should 
be  their  diminution ;  and  tliat  the  two  middle 
coluums  opposite  the  entry  should  have  a  wider 
interval  than  any  two  of  the  others.  Columns 
receive  a  groat  variety  of  names,  depending,  Ist^ 
upon  their  materials;  2d,  their  construction ;  8d, 
formation;  4th, decoration;  6th, disposition ;  and 
6th,  destination.  Under  tlie  first  head,  we  have 
moulded,  fusible,  transparent,  scagliola,  masonic^ 
and  wooden  columns;  2d,  columns  in  bands  or 
tambours,  in  trencheons,  and  banded  columns; 
8d,  attic,  conical,  conoidal,  cylindrical,  cvlin- 
droidal,  and  polygonal ;  4th,  bark-fonned,  cabled, 
caryatic,  fluted,  and  twisted ;  5th,  angular,  can- 
toued,  coupled,  doubled,  engaged,  flanked, 
grouiHHl,  inserted,  insulated,  median,  and  niched ; 
6th,  agricultural,  astronomical,  boundary,  chro- 
nological, funeral,  gnomonic,  historical,  indica- 
tive, itinerary,  lactar}%  legal,  manubiary,  mcni- 
an,  miliary,  military,  phosphorical,  rostral,  stat- 
uary, svmbolicitl,  and  zoophoric— Among  the 
most  celebrated  triumphal  columns  of  antiquity 
is  tlie  so-called  Pompey's  pillar  near  Alexandria 
in  Egypt ;  it  is  of  the  Corinthian  order,  and  con- 
structed of  red  granite ;  the  shaft  is  78  feet  in 
height,  and  the  entire  column  08  feet  9  inches; 
it  was  fonnerly  supposed  to  have  been  erected 
either  by  Pompey,  or  as  a  mark  of  honor  to  him, 
though  some  attributed  it  to  Vespasian,  and 
others  still  to  Alexander  Severus,  but  it  has 
since  been  shown  conclusively,  from  its  Greek 
inscription,  that  it  was  erected  by  Publius, 
the  prefect  of  Egypt,  in  honor  of  Diocletian ;  ac- 
cording to  Denon,  it  acquired  the  name  of  Pom- 
pey's  pillar  in  the  15th  century.  Tr^an's  column 
is  of  tlie  Doric  order,  and  132  feet  in  height;  it 
was  erected  in  the  centre  of  tha  forum  TYajani, 
and  dedicated  to  the  emperor  Tn\jan,  as  a  com- 
memoration of  his  victory  over  the  Dacians; 
the  shaft  is  constructed  of  84  nieces  of  Greek 
marble,  joined  with  scraps  of  bronze,  and  for 
beauty  of  style,  elegance  of  proportion,  and  sim- 
plicity and  dexterity  of  sculpture,  is  considered 
a  masterpiece  of  art ;  2,500  figures  are  sculptured 
on  the  entire  work,  the  emperor  being  repre- 
sented over  50  times ;  the  figures  at  the  bottom 
of  the  shaft  are  2  feet  in  height,  gradually  incrcas* 
ing  to  a  height  of  4  feet  at  the  top.  It  was  exe- 
cuted, as  is  supposed,  by  Apollodorua,  A.  D.  115. 
Trajan  died  at  Selencia,  and  his  ashes  were 
brought  home  and  deposited  in  a  golden  hall 
at  the  summit  of  the  column.  A  simihir  column 
was  erected  to  Antoninus  Pius,  by  Marcus  Au- 
rehus;  its  height  is  122  feet;  it  is  decorated  in  a 
similar  manner  to  Tn^an's,  but  the  execution  is 
inferior.  Two  triumphal  columns  were  erected 
at  Constantinople,  similar  to  those  of  Tri^an  and 
Antoninus :  one,  to  the  emperor  Constantine, 
was  ft)nstructcd  of  7  large  cylindrical  blocks  of 
porj)liyr}*,  the  whole  surmounted  by  a  statue  of 
tlie  emperor;  this  is  entirely  destroyed,  while  of 
the  other,  erected  by  Theodosius  IL  to  Arcadins, 


nothing  remdns  bat  the  pedestal  aad  t^  Cm 
course  of  the  shaft;  it  was  detftroyed  by  i^ 
Turks,  who  were  fesjfnl  of  its  falling,  it  Uvisf 
been  several  times  damaged  by  canhqnaUk 
The  Ix>ndon  monument  is  a  Doric  oulnmn,  M 
feet  in  heiglit,  and  with  a  fluted  shaft :  the  di^ 
eter  at  the  base  of  the  shaft  is  15  f««l:  h  kd 
Portland  stone,  with  a  staircase  In  the  middk 
of  black  marble,  contuningSSS  steps;  it  vsi^ 
signed  by  Sir  Christ^her  Wren,  and  crcctcd  ii 
memory  of  the  burning  of  London,  A.  D.  11^ 
in  tlie  iilace  where  the  conflagration  eommcMsi: 
the  column  was  commenced  in  1671  and  fiasM 
in  1G77.  The  Kapoieon  oolamn,  on  ibt  nn 
Vend6me,Paris,  was  erected  toccimmenonlttti 
campaign  of  1805 ;  it  is  of  the  Doric  orte.  IS 
feet  in  heigiit,  with  a  shaft  IS  feet  in  disaste; 
it  is  built  of  stone  covered  with  bass-rvlitfc  ■ 
bronze,  representing  the  French  Tidorisi:  tLi 
bronze  was  composed  of  1,200  pieces  of  cbbmb. 
taken  from  the  Knssian  and  Austrian  anna 

COLUMN,  in  mUltary  tactics,  a  bodv  cf 
troops  arranged  with  narrow  front  and  ia  dicp 
files.    It  is  termed  dose  column,  octea  tf 

Saarter  distance,  or  open  column,  acoordiif  H 
le  breadth  of  the  interraki 

COLUMNAR  STRUCTURE,  a  fonn  mmmI 
by  a  variety  of  rocks  of  lava-like  origiiL  tht  i^ 
suit  of  slow  cooling.  The  colamns  txUad  it 
right  angles  to  the  cooling  snrlaee.  Bsak 
greenstone,  porphyry,  and  sometimes  pmaaik 
are  met  with  in  these  forms.  The  eoloBaitf 
basalt  of  the  Giant^s  Causeway  in  Irrisad  at 
commonly  S-sided,  and  rest  one  upon  aaschv 
in  a  close  Joint  The  number  of  sides  is  iks 
8,  4,  6,  or  8.  The  pdisades  of  the  IIwlMa  rf> 
ford  an  example  of  this  structure  in  rathcrrait 
fornis,  while  tlie  Columbia  river  presents  it  it 
vertical  walls,  rising  from  400  to  1,0M>  fcH 
high,  one  series  of  columns  resting  upon  i» 
other,  separated  sometimes  by  interposed  hpn 
of  conglomerate,  amygdalmd,  and  bneri^  At 
interestinff  example  of  this  stmcCnze  is  Ml 
with  in  the  beds  of  flre  clay  and  coal  ia  As 
coal  field  of  south-eastern  ViiginMk  boA  As 
fire  clay  and  coal  being  converted  intocotaiv 
forms  by  the  action  of  a  bed  of  trap  rock.  (Ssi 
CoKK,  Natt BiLL.)  The  structure  has  been  «fr 
ficially  produced  by  Mr.  Gregory  Watt  of  br 
land,  who  melted  700  lbs.  of  basalt  in  a  fotmm 
for  melting  iron,  and  left  it  to  cool  dowlr.  is 
the  mass  became  solid  it  separated  in  j  ~ ' 
forms,  which,  as  they  enlarged,  ] 
each  other,  till  th^  were  t' 
polygonal  prisms. 

COLURES,  two  great  drdea  of  the  i 
sphere,  one  paaring  Uirougfa  the  eqoinoctisl  fll 
the  other  tnrough  the  solstitial  points  ef  As 
ecliptic,  intersecting  each  other  at  right  fl^ 
at  the  poles. 

COLUSA,  a  N.  W.  co.  of  Califonm.  beaiU 
£.  by  the  Sacramento  river,  and  W.  by  As 
coast  range;  area,  al^out  S,500  sq.  m.;  pef-ii 
1856,  about  4,000.  It  is  exclusively  ■  AiMV 
and  grazing  district,  and  compriass  soaw  of  At 
best  land  in  the  itala.    The  iiiuflmiWi  k 
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re  estimated  at  122,860  bushels  of 

114,602  of  barle/,  and  1,176  tons  of 

Talne  of  real  estate  in  1856,  $469,917. 

Oolnsa.    Or^ized  in  1850. 

A,  a   oondition   resembling  profomid 

n  which  the  activity  of  uie  sensoiT 

ia       re  or  less  completely  sospended. 

um,  or  the  assemblage  of  sensory 

,  ui       (ts  of  the  ganglionic  masses  lying 

tie  uwms  of  the  skull  in  man,  and  partly 

i  in  ^^e      dnlla  oblongata,  desoribed  in 

xjc,  as  the  tnbercnla  qnadrige- 

rj  lobes,  corpora  striata,  imd  <^c 

ux  which  the  nerves  of  spedal  sense 

common  sensation  have  their  c^itral 

itions.     The  nerves  of  smell  may  be 

lo  the  olfactory  bulbs  or  gang^a;  the 

of  vision  to  the  tubercnla  quadrigemina^ 

msentatives  of  the  optic  lobes  of  the 

idmals ;  the  nerves  of  hearing  to  a  small 

a  in  the  medulla  oblongata  on  each  dde 

4th  ventricle;  the  nerves  of  common 

bo  the  optic  thalami ;  and  the  nerves 

MI  to  the   corpora  striata.    This  as- 

of  iranglia  forms  a  nervous  centre,  tiie 

distinct  from  the  cerebram  and 

us  these  are  from  each  other,  the 

u    *  sensory  ganglia."    The  cerebrum, 

is  necessary  for  the  reception  of  im- 

reoeived  fit)m  these  ganglia,  and  for 

n  of  the  motor  influence  down* 

:uu|$u  them,  before  the  individual  be* 

uonscious  of  any  process  of  thought^  or 

ebral  changes  give  any  result  of  a  psy- 

tharacusr.  In  complete  coma  the  activibf 

B  ganglia  is  suspended,  so  that  the  indt 

la  neither  conscious  of  impresrions  de- 

m  the  organs  of  sense,  nor  has  any  per- 

«if  self-existence  from  the  recognition  of 

1  changes;  shut  off  from  the  external 

ind  from  internal  sensation,  his  existence 

intents  and  purposes  a  nonentity,  a 

I  lisvchical  annihilation.    In  the  simpler 

f  o     i  there  is  only  a  suspension,  not  a 

ui  the  cerebral  functions;  but  in  the 

;he  accompanying  delirium  shows 

UMfu  vf  the  hemispheres.    Coma  may  be 

»d  by  congestion  or  hssmorrhage  in  the 

)y  any  abnormal  pressure  on  this  organ, 

agency  of  narcotic  poisons  and  alcohol, 

laustion   from  loss  of  blood,  by  con- 

of  the  brain,  and  by  action   on  the 

of  various  morbid  products  generated 

the  system.    Slight  coma  differs  but  lit- 

profound  sleep ;  the  heavy  sleep  of  the 

or  that  after  severe  and  long  mental 

exertion,  is  almost  comatose,  the  per- 

i      quite  insensible  to  ordinary  external 

;  .jis  condition  cannot  be  regarded  as 

bot  as  the  rest  required  for  the  regen- 

of  the  body  by  the  slow  and  unobstructed 

nce^f  the  nutritive  processes;  so  in 

Mi  from  concussion  or  deficient  supply  of 

0  the  brain,  the  person  cannot  be  aroos- 

1  his  deep  sleep  without  danger  of  vio- 
1  perhaps  fatal  reaction.    Medical  writ- 


en  deaeribe  S  Tarletiet  or  attgea  of  ooma : . 
9igil,  in  which  the  patient  opeoa  his  eyea  when 
flpoken  to,  inatantly  abutting  them  again,  with 
deliriam,  mnttering,  and  agitation,  as  in  nn- 
natural  wakelblneaa;  and  coma  mmnolentum^ in 
whioh.  after  momentary  revival,  the  patent 
ainka  immediately  into  an  apparently  profound 
aleep.  In  the  meameric  atate  oomplete  coma  or 
inaenribility  &  aometimea  produced,  dirtingniah- 
able  from  the  coma  of  cerobral  oppreeaion,  like 
hyaterio  co^u^  by  the  conatant  twitdiingmove* 
menta  of  the  eyelida;  during  thia  atate  aevere 
anrgioal  opecationa  haTC  been  peribrmed  with* 
oat  any  cooaoioiianeaa  on  the  part  of  the  patient ; 
it  of  coorae  ia  effidoted  through  the  aenaory  gan- 
glia and  cerebmm,  bnt  it  ia  aomel&nea  extended 
to  the  medulla  oblongata,  interfering  wtth  the 
movementa  of  reapiratdon. 

OOMAK  a  central  co.  of  Texae^  boonded  B. 
hj  the  Oibdo  river,  and  intersected  by  the 
Goadalnpe;  area,  1,024  aq.  m«;  pop.  in  1866^ 
8,012.  of  whom  168  were  alavea.  The  aorftoe 
ia  rolUnff,  and  in  acme  parte  moontainoua;  Uve 
oak  and  mesqcdt  covera  about  ^  of  the  land. 
The  aoil  ia  fertile  in  the  vall^ya,  hot  fit  only  for 
gracing  elaewhere.  The  {Modnctiona  in  1860 
were  87,676  bnahds  of  Indian  com,  1,616  of 
aweet  potatoea,  10  balea  of  cotton,  and  9,444  Iba. 
of  batter.  There  were  2  chnrchea  and  180  pa- 
pQa  attending  public  adiodb.  Yalae  of  real  ea- 
tate  in  1867, 1621,720.  Capital,  New  Brannfda. 

OOMANA.  L  Anano&ent dgr of  Oappadoda 
(auppoaed  to  be  the  modem  Eibortan),  on  the 
nver  Sarna^  cdebrated  in  antiquity  fyt  ita  tern* 
pie  of  Artemia  Tanropdia^  and  for  the  great 
devotioa  of  its  inhahitanta  to  the  wonhip 
of  that  goddeaa.  Over  6,000  persona  were  en- 
gaged in  the  aervice  of  the  temple.  The  ci^ 
was  goYcmed  by  the  high  priest,  who  waa  at- 
waya  a  member  of  the  reigning  fomily,  and  took 
raidc  next  to  the  king.  IL  A  dty  of  Fbntua^ 
now  Tokat,  on  the  nver  Iria,  and  almoet  as 
famoaa  for  ita  devotion  to  Artemb  aa  the  other 
dty  of  the  aame  name. 

OOMANOHE,  a  central  co.  of  Texaai  aepara* 
ted  from  Boaque  and  Coryell  countiee  in  1866 ; 
area,  1,464  aq.  m« ;  pop.  in  1866,  264,  of  whom 
84  were  slavea.  A  mountain  ridge  forma  its  8. 
W.  boundary ;  the  rest  of  the  aumce  ia  gener- 
ally undulating  and  well  timb^ed,  about  a  third 
part  being  covered  with  a  valuaUe  growth  of 
oak,  ash,  elm,  &c.  The  aoil  ia  fertile  in  the 
river  bottoma.  but  nnprodnctive  in  other  placea. 
The  principal  atreama  are  Leon  river  and  ita 
tributariea.    Capital,  Camden. 

COMANCHEEL  a  large  and  wariike  nation 
of  Indiana,  inhabiting  Texaa  and  the  adjoining 
parts  of  Mexico.  They  are  a  nomadio  peoples 
without  any  fixed  habitationa  or  viDagea,  ana 
roam  firom  the  shoree  of  the  gulf  of  Mexico  to 
New  Mexico.  In  their  finrays  they  are  found 
near  the  a^tiements  cm  the  San  Antonio,  Colo- 
rado, and  Brazoa  rivera,  and  theur  tributariea. 
During  the  aummer  montha  they  reach  the 
eastern  parte  of  New  Mexico,  even  aa  fur  north 
aa  Santa  Fe»  and  at  all  timea  they  cairy  on  their 
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predatory  incnreions  on  the  Mczicanfi.  In  thiS| 
they  do  not  confine  themselves  to  the  border 
sctUomcnts,  but  traversing  the  states  of  Chihua- 
liua,  Coahuila,  and  Nucvo  Jjoou^  penetrate  the 
country  hundreds  of  miles  to  Durango,  wliere 
their  ravages  have  lately  been  extensive.  Their 
range  is  thus  from  800  to  900  m.  fro-n  north  to 
south,  and  from  caist  to  we^t  about  700  m. 
Their  numbers  were  estimated  by  President 
Burnet  in  184^7  at  from  10,000  to  12,000  sonla, 
with  from  2,000  to  2,500  warriors,  which  ifl 
about  a  iair  estimate  of  their  number  at  the 
present  time  (1858),  although  by  some  writers 
it  is  placed  liigher.  They  possess  large  herds 
of  horses  and  mules;  in  some  instances  a  chief 
will  own  from  200  to  300.  Horned  cattle  they 
only  obtain  for  their  immediate  wanta,  as  they 
cannot  drive  them  as  fast  as  it  is  necessaiy  for 
them  to  move.  Their  horses,  mules,  and  cattle 
are  obtained  wholly  by  robbing  the  Mexicans 
and  Americans ;  indeed,  their  wars  are  rather 
for  spoils  of  this  kind  than  for  other  objects. 
Prisoners,  except  women  and  children,  they 
never  take.  The  men  are  always  scalped  on 
the  spot,  although  formerly  they  had  to  sub- 
mit to  a  torture  of  several  davs  by  the  women, 
after  which  they  became  their  slaves.  The 
young  women  they  make  wives  of^  and  children 
are  trained  with  as  much  care  as  their  own. 
Mexican  children  readily  adopt  the  customs  of 
the  savages,  and  when  grown  up,  often  exer- 
cise  much  influence  among  tliem.  The  Coman- 
ches  do  not  appear  ever  to  have  had  fixed  resi- 
dences ;  no  tumuli,  mounds,  or  remains  of  Bxt- 
cient  edifices  are  to  be  found  in  their  country. 
The  general  adoption  of  the  horse  has  tended 
greatly  to  improve  them  physically,  to  give 
them  a  much  wider  range,  and  to  render  them 
more  formidable  as  enemies.  Children  are 
early  taught  the  use  of  the  lance  and  the  bow 
and  arrow,  and  hence  become  very  expert 
Firearms,  having  been  introduced  by  the  Texan 
traders  contrary  to  law,  are  now  used  by  the 
cliiefs  and  all  others  who  can  obtain  them. 
These  they  often  employ  to  much  advantage,  bnt 
their  chief  reliance  is  upon  the  bow  and  arrow. 
They  always  fight  upon  horseback,  and  in  at- 
tacking a  train  of  wagons,  endeavor  by  their 
screams  and  war  whoops  to  alarm  and  stampede 
the  animals.  If  they  succeed  in  this,  the  de- 
struction of  the  train  is  almost  certain.  Parties 
of  emigrants,  and  even  trains  of  government 
wngons,  sometimes  have  severe  contests  with 
them.  When  they  attack  villages,  they  murder 
all  whom  they  meet,  and  then  quietly  drive  off 
the  sttx^k.  The  chiefs  of  this  nation  do  not  in- 
herit their  authority,  but  obtain  it  by  their 
8ui>erior  knowledge,  success  in  war,  or  by  acts 
of  personal  bravery.  Even  then,  it  is  more  ad- 
visory than  compulsive.  They  also  have  many 
minor  chiefs  or  captains,  who  lead  their  small 
bands,  and  who  are  chosen  for  their  courage. 
**  Any  one,"  says  Mr.  Burnet,  one  of  the  pio- 
neers of  Texas,  '*  who  finds  and  avails  himself 
of  the  opportunity  for  robbing  horses  or  taking 
scalps,  may  aspire  to  the  honors  of  chieftainoy. 


If  any  social  diflciiltj  oocan^  it  is  nsnaZ  j  td- 
JQsted  by  a  oonncil  of  the  chiefs  pmeDi,  mU 
by  the  seniors  of  the  lodm,  whoM  d«ciri<«  ■ 
usually,  althongh  not  anrajs,  cooclwire  U> 
tween  the  parUes  at  Tariaoee.  These  diffial- 
ties,  however,  are  fev,  aod  fiunily  fcuds  icMka 
arise.  They  live  together  Id  »  d«gn«  of  tadd 
harmony  which  strikingly  contnuta  «ita  sk 
domestic  incidents  of  aome  psendo-cii  iliuii  ca» 
muniUes  that  boast  of  their  enligLteaiMSL 
They  have  no  idea  of  Jorispnideiicc,  aad  » 
organized  and  anthoritative  systeni  of  bsUmI 
policy.  Uence,  treaUes  made  by  them  an  it- 
garded  only  as  long  as  they  aappose  tLtn  lo  m 
for  their  good.  Sfaoold  a  fiavorabto  opportottj 
present  itself  for  plunder,  they  do  nut  hwirgt 
to  avail  themselves  of  it,  and  disavow  tkv 
treaty.  The  religions  notions  of  the  ComMmAm 
are  exceedingly  crude.  They  have  susm  adcf- 
inite  traditional  idea  of  a  great  spirii,  Ut  m 
distinct  mode  or  semblance  of  wonhifL  IWf 
do  not  believe  in  an  cTil  spirit,  as  nuMi  Uus 
tribes  do,  which  it  is  necessary  to  ippessi  Ei- 
ery  thing,  both  eril  and  good,  tbey  aitribrttis 
the  good  spirit  Thcr  have  an  indisriact  lim 
of  a  future  life,  and  that  the  ndepis  tt  rtsslii 
horses  or  taking  scalps,  and  others  sinilB^ 
good,  will,  3t  death,  be  translated  to  ftjwm 
hunting  grounds,  where  buflalo  and  ochff  yai 
abound.  Fire  is  one  of  their  Hcnsd  wjAk 
andisnsedintheirreligioasobaerTaiiosa.  Vksi 
a  warrior  dies,  his  favorite  horsea  and  vam- 
ments  of  the  chase  are  buried  with  him.  Imp 
mourn  for  the  dead  systematically  and  pcnfr 
cally  with  great  noise ;  at  which  times  tht  fe- 
male relatives  of  the  deceased  acari^  their  mm 
and  legs  with  sharp  flints.  The  dmoN  U 
these  lamentationsdependa  on  the  estimaliaami 
quslity  of  the  deceased,  ▼aiying  fitim  S  to  Iff 
7  days;  after  which  he  seems  to  be  toulffv- 
gotten.  Their  ties  of  ^»nsangninity  are  W9 
strong,  and  extend  not  only  to  blood  i 
but  to  relations  by  marriage.  Offei 
mitted  against  any  member  of  n  i 
avenged  by  all  or  an^  one  connected  wwk  1 
The  marria^  obligation  thej  do  not  esmMr 
perpetual;  it  exists  only  during  the  fkam 
of  the  parties.  A  man  may  leave  hb wiiitfi 
take  another  whenever  he  pleaseai  Ftnm 
have  full  control  over  their  oaoghtcft  ii  ar* 
riago,  and  require  from  the  suitor  ccrtaiitf!^ 
ulated  presentSL  Polygamy  is  prnctissi  le* 
great  extent,  some  chiefs  LaTing  aa  naf  ■ 
10  wives.  Inconstancy  on  the  part  of  thsvft 
is  punished  the  same  as  amdnc  the  Apachs^lf 
cutting  off  tlie  nose,  while  Um  aednecrisd^ 
prived  of  his  available  property,  whkh  b  pf^ 
to  the  iiyured  party.  The  husband  cusd* 
authority  over  his  wife,  who  does  all  the  lib** 
while  he  does  the  fighting  and  robhnifc  !• 
marriage  ceremony  is  performed,  »-^i[*  *■ 
enter  the  marriage  state  befora  the  afs  ef  pa* 
berty.  The  Comanches  nover  culuials  tfts 
soil,  depending  for  food  opoa  the 
chiefly  upon  mnlea  and  '  ^ 
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tod  then  depend  upon  the  flesh  of  these  animals 
for  food ;  bat  as  the  buffalo  at  the  same  time 
moves  northward,  the  Indians  suffer  greatly  for 
food  when  thej  arrive  too  late  at  the  hunting 
groand.  In  the  winter  tliey  generally  congre- 
gate in  the  Bolson  de  Mapiiiii,  in  Mexico,  where 
the  climate  is  mild,  where  they  can  herd  their 
tlock  without  fear  of  any  enemy,  and  where 
they  can  send  their  pillaging  expeditions  into 
the  very  heart  of  the  adjoining  Mexican  states. 
Their  customary  dress  is  the  breech  cloth  and 
moocasins  or  leggins,  with  a  dressed  buffiEdo 
iildn  loosely  thrown  over  their  shoulders.  A 
broad  nsh  highly  omatnented  with  beads  is 
a  fovmte  artitfe  of  dress  with  them.  They 
who  wear  a  great  variety  of  ornaments  on  the 
iieiid,  neck,  breast,  and  arms.  Many  of  these 
made  of  silver  are  obtained  from  the  Mexicans. 
KaUve  dyes,  produced  from  earths  and  plants, 
and  Termilion,  indigo,  and  yellow  ochre,  pro- 
bored  from  traders,  are  much  used  by  them  to 
pidnt  their  faces  and  bodies.  Their  head-dress 
w  highly  ornamented  with  beads  and  red  doth. 
Sometimes  they  add  a  profusion  of  feathers,  and 
BOt  nnfrequently  horse  hair  and  cow  tails. 
Tbeir  arm  bands  are  made  of  large  brass  wire ; 
Ibair  nose  pieces  of  shell,  bone,  or  silver,  at- 
tached to  the  division  cartilage ;  and  their  ear 
pendants  of  silver  or  gold  rings,  strings  of  beads. 
or  any  other  ornament  which  can  be  converted 
to  that  use.  The  manes  and  tails  of  their  horses 
are  also  ornamented  with  strips  of  red  doth. 
When  going  to  war  or  into  a  fight,  they  divest 
themselves  of  every  thing  except  their  breech 
eloth  and  leggins.  Beside  the  spear,  bow  and 
arrows,  a  well-equipped  warrior  carries  a  shield 
made  of  raw  buffalo  hide,  contracted  and  hard- 
eoed  so  as  to  resist  an  arrow,  and,  unless  fired 
near,  even  a  musket  ball.  When  a  chief  is 
Idlied  in  battle,  it  is  a  cause  of  much  greater 
lamentation  than  when  be  dies  a  natural  death. 
The  Comanches  call  themselves  Naiini^  which 
means  first  alive  or  live  people.  Among  the 
adjacent  tribes  they  bear  other  names;  but 
"tiie  Mexicans  and  the  Apaches  only  know  them 
as  Comanches. 

OOMAYAGUA  (formerly  Valladolid),  the 
oapital  of  the  republic  of  Honduras,  and  of  the 
department  of  its  own  name  (pop.  of  the  lat- 
ter, 75,000),  situated  on  the  southern  border 
of  the  plain  of  Comayagua,  in  lat.  14**  28' 
N.,  long.  87**  39'  W.,  on  the  left  bank  of 
tbeUllua  river,  192  m.  E.  of  Guatemala;  pop. 
obont  8,000.  Founded  by  Alonzo  Gaceres  m 
1540,  the  city  enjoyed  a  great  degree  of  pros- 
perity, contained  many  fine  edifices,  and  a  popu- 
lation of  about  18,000,  until  1827,  when  it  was 
bomt  by  the  monarchical  faction  of  Guatemala, 
and  has  never  since  wholly  recovered.  It  is  the 
fleet  of  a  bishopric,  has  a  large  and  beautiful  ca- 
thedral, a  richly  endowed  hospital,  several  con- 
Tents,  and  a  college. 

GOMB  (Sax.  camh\  an  instrument  of  wood, 
horn,  shell,  ivory,  or  other  material,  cut  on  one 
or  both  tides  into  a  series  of  teeth,  serving  to 
disentangle  and  adjust  the  hair,  and  often  worn 


by  women  as  an  ornament  to  the  head,  or  to  re- 
tain the  hair  in  place.  Its  invention  belongs  to 
the  remotest  antiquity.  The  combs  of  the  an- 
cient Egyptians,  as  snown  by  recently  discov- 
ered monumentis,  were  usually  of  wood,  having 
on  one  side  large,  and  on  the  other  fine  teetli, 
the  central  portion  being  sometimes  inlaid,  or 
ornamented  with  carved  work.  When  having 
but  a  single  row  of  teeth,  the  opposite  side  was 
often  surmounted  by  a  figure  of  the  ibex  or 
some  other  animal.  They  were  about  4  inches 
long  and  6  deep,  the  teeth  on  either  side  being 
over  2  inches  in  length.  The  Greeks,  who 
dressed  their  hair  with  great  care,  used  combs 
made  of  boxwood  obtained  from  the  shores  of 
the  Euxine.  Golden  combs  were  ascribed  by  the 
poets  to  the  goddesses.  Three  combs,  similar 
to  modern  small-tooth  oombs,  are  represented 
on  the  Amydssan  marbles.  Roman  combs,  like 
the  Greek,  were  made  of  boxwood,  especially 
that  obtained  from  the  mountains  of  Oytorus,  in 
Asia  Minor,  and  remains  of  them  have  been 
found  at  Pompeii.  Wood  long  continued  the 
common  material  for  combs,  but  during  the  later 
middle  ages  horn,  ivory,  and  gold  were  some- 
^mes  employed,  and  pearls  and  precious  and  ar- 
tificial stones  were  added  lor  ornaments ;  and 
the  comb  was  thus  made  an  elegant  part  of  the 
coiffure.  Some  modern  sculptors,  as  Ganova, 
have  introduced  it  with  fine  effect  as  a  part 
of  feminine  costume  in  statuary. — ^The  pieces 
of  shell,  as  found  in  oommerce,  are  never 
of  suitable  forms  for  the  comb.  They  are 
therefore  softened  with  boiling  water  and  put 
between  iron  or  brass  moulds  until  they  cool. 
In  this  way  the  desired  shape  may  be  given. 
The  place  for  the  teeth  is  next  marked.  The 
interstices  of  the  teeth  were  formerly  cut  with 
a  thin  steel  saw,  but  a  machine  has  been  more 
recently  invented  by  Mr.  Lyne,  in  which,  by 
means  of  pressure,  2  combs  are  cut  at  the  same 
time  from  the  same  strip  of  shell  or  ivory. 
The  sides  of  the  strip  are  to  be  the  backs  of  the 
two  combs,  the  teeth  lying  in  the  middle  por- 
tion. The  strip  is  fastened  to  a  carriage,  which 
is  moved  forward  until  it  comes  under  the  ac- 
tion of  a  ratchet  wheel  tootlied  upon  a  part  of 
its  circumference.  The  teeth  of  this  wheel  bring 
down  a  lever  furnished  with  a  chisel,  which  cuts 
out  the  2  combs  from  the  fiat  pieoe,  the  teeth 
of  one  lying  between  those  of  tbo  other.  This 
process  is  called  parting,  and  is  performed  very 
rapidly  and  with  great  precision.  So  delicate 
are  some  of  the  saw  machines,  that  from  80  to 
100  teeth  may  be  cut  in  an  inch  of  ivory.  With- 
in a  few  years,  excellent  combs  have  been  man- 
ufactured in  this  country  from  vulcanized  India- 
rubber. 

OOMBACONTJM,  an  ancient  city  of  Hindos- 
tan,  situated  in  theOamatic,  20  ro.  £.  of  Tanjore; 
pop.  40,000.  It  is  esteemed  a  holy  city,  and  has 
several  pagodas,  gateways,  and  water  tanks  of 
very  superior  construction.  One  of  these  tanks 
is  said  to  be  filled  eveir  12th  year  by  the 
waters  of  the  Ganges,  which  enter  the  reser- 
voir by  a  subterranean  channel.    This  water  is 
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hold  capable  of  purifying  from  sin  and  anclean- 
noss  evorj  one  who  bathes  in  it,  and  thousands 
journey  thither  at  the  proper  season  topartioi- 
pate  in  its  benefits. 

COMBE,  Geobge,  a  Scottish  phrenolo^^ 
born  Oct.  21,  1788,  in  Livingston  Yards,  a  sub- 
urb of  Edinburgh,  died  Aug.  14,  1858,  at  Moor 
Pork,  Surrey,  England.  He  was  the  5th  child 
and  the  3d  sun  of  a  family  of  17  children.  Ilii 
father,  a  master  brewer,  was  a  person  of  re- 
markable force  of  character ;  his  mother  pos- 
sessed an  excellent  bodily  constitution,  united 
with  practical  good  sense.  Both  parents  were 
rigid  Presbyterians,  and  very  strict  in  enforcing 
religious  observances  on  their  children.  But 
they  were  ignorant  and  thouglitless  of  the  laws 
and  conditions  of  healtli,  and  brought  up  their 
children  in  a  neighborhood  aboundmg  in  mala- 
rious influences,  crowded  tliem  into  ill-ventilated 
sleeping  apartments,  disregarded  their  clothing 
and  diet,  and  the  usual  consequences  followed — 
premature  death  to  some,  and  impaired  consti- 
tutions to  tlio  rest.  The  recollections  of  their 
unfortunate  vouthful  experience  deeply  impress- 
ed the  minds  of  the  brothers  George  and  An- 
drew with  the  importance  of  a  knowledge  of 
the  laws  and  conditions  of  health ;  and  the  suf- 
ferings they  both  experienced  no  doubt  added 
greatly  to  the  force  and  deamcss  of  their  con- 
victions, and  the  earnestness  with  which  they 
sought  to  impress  those  truths  on  the  minds  of 
others.  George  Combe  was  bred  to  the  legal 
profession.  lie  served  5  years^  apprentic^hip 
in  tlie  oflice  of  Iliggins  and  Dallas,  ot  Edinburgh, 
and  in  1812  he  was  admitted  as  a  writer  to  the 
signet,  and  went  to  live  in  Bank  street.  Edin- 
burgh, where  his  sister  Jane  kept  house  for  him 
until  she  died,  and  afterward  his  niece,  Miss 
Marion  Cox,  until  his  marriage  in  1833  with  Miss 
Siddons,  the  daugliter  of  the  celebrated  Mr& 
Siddons.  They  had  no  children.  As  a  law- 
yer, Mr.  Combe  was  distinguished  by  sound 
judgment  and  strict  integrity,  but  his  business 
WAS  principally  of  a  peaceful  character,  sach  as 
the  care  of  estates  and  the  settlement  of  con- 
troversies by  arbitration.  When  the  doctrines 
of  phrenology  were  first  promulgated  in  Edin- 
burgh, tlicy  were  ably  opposed  and  violently 
denounced  by  the  teachers  and  expounders  of 
the  accepted  mental  philosophy.  Spurzheim 
went  there  in  1816,  and  with  brain  in  hand 
demonstrated  the  truth  of  all  that  Gall  and 
he  had  stated  in  relation  to  its  structural  ar- 
rangement and  convolutions.  George  Combe, 
convinced  that  the  new  science  would  lead  to 
the  better  development  of  the  whole  human 
being,  that  it  must  produce  a  revolution  in  all 
the  existing  mental  philosophies,  and  must  exert 
a  remodelling  influence  on  the  penal,  discipli- 
nary, and  educational  institutions  of  the  world, 
devoted  hitusclf  to  its  propagation ;  and  his 
principal  work,  the  "  Constituuon  of  Man,  con 
fidore<l  in  relation  to  Extem.nl  Objects,"  pub- 
li.-^hcd  in  1828,  produced  a  wide  and  deep  im- 
pression. In  1823,  assisted  by  a  few  friends, 
George  and  Andrew  Combe  established  the 


"Edinborgh  Phrenol^eal  Jaarml^'*  sad  it 
more  than  8S  years  gruoitonslj  contrilaud 
to  its  pages.  In  IBtT  Mr.  Combe  risiicd  G«^ 
many ;  and  in  1888.  ftocoraiMUiied  by  bb  vift, 
he  visited  the  United  Sutcs,  and  reCBracdboM 
in  Jane,  1840.  Hfbile  in  America  be  dt&v» 
ed  158  lectures  in  Tsrions  parts  of  tbs  eoos- 
try.  In  1842  he  reriMted  Germany,  and  ia  tk 
summer  of  that  year  delivered  in  Hcide!b«f  i 
series  of  lectores  on  pbrenologj,  in  tbs  Giraas 
language,  lie  was  the  fint  to  vpfsad  a  kaov- 
ledge  in  England  of  the  new  rd%ioas  ma^ 
ment  in  Germany,  of  which  RoBge  vai  ik 
chief  leader,  by  writing  ^  Xotea  on  tbs  Bdh^ 
mation  in  Germany"  (London,  1M5).  Bet«« 
his  teachings  and  his  Ufa  there  was  a  rtaMifc- 
able  consistency.  WbateTer  be  tan^  asd  k^ 
lieved,  he  practised.  Among  his  oCbcr  ««ib 
are  "  A  System  of  Phrenologr,*'  ^  The  EksMM 
of  Phrenology,"  «*Ontlines  of  Phiwokg;* 
''  Moral  Philosophy,  or  the  DnUea  of  MsnTl^ 
dividna],  Domestic,  and  SociaL**  *^  KoCai  ea  iki 
United  States  of  America,**  **  Phreaolagy  » 
plied  to  Painting  and  Scnlptnre.**  tbs  "Uh 
and  Correspondence  of  Andrew  Gombi^'*lki 
*' Principles  of  Criminal  LMialatioa  and  Moi 
Disdpline  Investigated,"  "  Csctnres  on  Fbpsiv 
Education,"  ''  What  should  Secular  Edaomm 
Embrace  t"  *'  Remarks  on  National  EdacsiiflB,* 
"*  On  Capital  Punishment,"  *^  An  Answer  lo  tk 
Attack  on  the  Constitation  of  Man  by  tbs  Bsr. 
C.  J.  Kennedy,"  and  the  ''  Relation  bcCwim 
Science  and  Iteligion." — Abbaham,  MtA  \k^ 
ther  of  the  preceding,  bom  Jan.  19,  ITSS,  U 
Aug.  11, 1827,  became  a  disci^e  of  Owca,  mi 
sacrificed  his  fortune  in  establishin)^  *"  tbs  » 
operative  society"  in  Edinburgh,  m  fatW 
ance  of  his  sod^istic  theories.  Long  lAcr  db 
had  failed,  he  made  a  new  attempt  in  IKMf 
forming  a  similar  establishment  on  a  Isffi  ssdl 


at  Orbiston,  near  Glavow,  which,  huwiwt 
proved  nnsncoesslbL  fie  wrote  ^SksCcbtsa 
the  Old  and  New  Systems^**  and  the  *"  ] 
Creed  of  the  New  System.*' — Axdbsw,  i 
er  brother  of  the  proceding,  author  and  fb|» 
cian,  bom  Oct  27, 1797,  died  Aug.  9, 1847.  Il 
was  sent  to  a  primary  school  in  IWtt,  la  IMS 
to  a  higher  schooL  and  in  1809  be  wsstBHi- 
ferred  to  the  rectors  class  under  Dr.  Adsm.  h 
1810  he  entered  college,  on  leariBg  wUcb  li 
was  by  his  lather,  veij  much  against  Us  U^ 
nation,  indentured  to  a  practitMHiar  of  wfr 
cine  in  Edinburgh.  In  1885  ha  F 
clan  of  King  Leopold,  and  in  the  J 
he  was  ^pointed  physician  in  ocdinarr  loi 


passed  through  many  editions  and  was  I 
ed  into  German;  the  ''Pbynologj  of  K^ 
tion,"  and  on  the  '*  Physidoded  and  Iw 
Hanacement  of  Infancy,"  the  latter  of  i 
was  also  translated  into  German. 
C0MB£,  Maui  MAnBuom   m  On 


foundress  of  a  reformatoiy  inititatioM  hr  |» 
tent  females  in  Pari%  called  U  Um^mimrm^ 
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den  in  1656,  died  in  Paris,  June  16, 1692. 
the  death  of  her  hnsband,  from  whom 
d  been  separated  after  18  months  of  mar- 
removed  to  Paris,  where  she  abjured 
•     I    s  of  Calvin  and  became  a  Roman 

2RMERE.  Staflbton  BrAPLsroir-OoT- 

oonnt,  a  fiela  marshal  in  the  British  army, 

Denbighshire  in  1769,  entered  the  army 

f  age,  and  served  in  India  in  the  war 

h  X  lOpoo  Saib.    In  1 808  he  was  sent  to  the 

ean  Peninsola  in  command  of  a  brigade  of 

T«  ftod  participated  in  nearly  all  the  great 

from  Talavera  to  the  close  of  the  war. 

edly  thanked  by  parliament  for 

»ud  upon  the  conclusion  of  peace 

11  to  the  peerage.  He  was  afterward 

u  Barbados,  and  commanded  the  Brit- 

I      in  India  from  1822  to  1826.    He  also 

d  himself  at  the  capture  of  Bhurt^ 

for  which  he  was  made  a  viscount. 

*e  was  appointed  field  marshal.    He  has 

interest  in  politics,  but  is  a  skilful 

LTIONS,  Thsobt  of,  inmathemat- 
:       ro  which  determine  the  possible  vari- 
u«  Jie  grouping  of  any  number  of  given 
The  signs  and  groups  are  technically 
laa  elements  and  forms.  There  are  8  pro- 
of combination.  The  1st,  which  is  termed 
consists  in  changing  the  order  of 
VI       nts  so  that  the  same  arrange- 
er  repeated.    The  2d,  which  is  spe- 
d  combination,  consists  in  aiTBBpng 
ujiS  into  partial  groups,  so  that,  with- 
ling  the  arrangement,  precisely  the 
nts  are  not  repeated  in  any  form.  In 
ju,  all  the  elements  are  contained  in 
vui.  In  combination,  each  form  may  con- 
Si  8,  or  any  other  number  of  elements  less 
le  whole  number  given.    The  8d  process, 
I  Tariation,  is  a  union  of  the  other  two. 
in  first  making  all  the  forms  possible 
luation,  and  then  multiplying  each  of 
lorms  by  permutation.    In  permutation 
I  change  in  the  order ;  in  combination, 
contents  or  matter ;  and  in  variation,  in 
Tlje  complication  and  possible  number 
s  srreatly  increased  when  the  elements 
.    The  theory  of  combinations  has 
u  u>  ideas,  sounds,  colors,  and  even  to 
Miu  other  material  compounds;  but  its 
ftal  use  is  in  mathematical  analysis  and  in 
iculation  of  chances.    The  first  important 
mtion  to  its  development  was  by  Buteo 
,  who  represented  all  the  throws  possible 
r  dice,    rascal  applied  it  to  games,  Mer- 
to  musical  tones,  and  Guldin  reckoned 
unber  of  words  which  could  be  formed 
letters.    Leibnitz  recognized  its  ngni- 
',  and  sought  in  vain  to  make  use  of  it  in 
dring  philosopti  ical  truths.  BernouiUi  and 
labored  upon  it,  but  the  first  who  gave  it 
itific  character  was  Hindenburg  in  1778 ; 
i  has  been  subsequently  developed  by 
ige,  Laplace,  Poisson,  Pfaff,  Eschenbaoh, 
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andRothe.  Among  the  treatises  on  the  fol^Jeet 
are  the  Lekrhich  der  eoffdnruitariichenAnalfiitf 
by  Wein^^rtner  (Leipsjc,  1800-1801),  and  the 

VoUitdndige  Lehrbegriff  der  reinm  Combvuh 
Uantlehre^  by  Spehr  (Brunswick,  1824). 

COMBUSTIBLE  SUGAR,  a  substance  resem- 
bling common  rosin,  and  lutving  some  of  the 
Eroperties  attributed  to  the  Greek  fire,  prepared 
y  stirring  1  part  of  finely  powdered  sugar  in  a 
miztnre  of  16  parts  of  oonoentrated  smphnrio 
add,  and  8  parts  of  nitric  acid,  to  which,  when 
mixed,  water  has  been  added.  Thia  ahonld  be 
cooled  to  60^  or  less  before  the  sugar  ia  intro- 
duced. The  sugar. becomes  pasfy  in  a  few  seo- 
onda,  and  is  then  to  be  taken  out  and  plunged 
into  cold  water,  when  another  portion  may  be 
added  to  the  acid,  and  treated  in^  the  same  way. 
The  compound,  after  washins,  is  to  be  dissolved 
in  alcohol,  and  precipitated  by  carbonate  of 
potash,  by  which  it  is  fireed  firom  the  nnoomUned 
acid.  It  ia  asain  careAiDy  washed  and  then  dk- 
solved  in  alconol  or  ether,  which  being  evaporat- 
ed by  a  steam  heat,  the  substance  is  finally  u^  in 
appearanoe  like  transparent  rosin.  It  ia  exceed- 
in^y  inflammable  and  explosive,  and  when  in 
the  form  of  a  fusee  it  ia  once  knited  it  appears 
incapable  of  being  extinguishea  It  is  insoluble 
in  water,  and  is  not  affected  by  dampness.  It 
may  be  applied  to  protect  gunpowder  firom 
moisture  in  the  form  of  a  vamisn,  by  dipping  the 
powder  into  its  alcoholic  or  ethereal  solntioD, 
and  then  drying  at  a  heat  of  about  120^^.  The 
explosive  quality  of  the  powder  would  be  rather 
increased  than  dimini^ed  by  the  operation. 

COMBUSTION,  a  chemical  process,  in  which 
bodies  combine  to  form  a  new  compound,  with 
the  evolution  of  heat,  and  usually  light.  In 
ordinary  oases  of  combustion,  oxygen  is  one  of 
the  combining  bodies,  and  the  substance  with 
which  it  unites  disappears  with  it  in  a  gaseous 
form.  It  was  formerly  regarded  as  an  essential 
element  in  combustion,  but  the  phenomena  of 
light  and  heat,  characteristic  of  rapid  combus- 
tion, are  observed  when  chlorine  combines  with 
phosphorus  and  with  some  metals  when  these  are 
m  a  powdered  state ;  also  in  the  action  of  cyan- 
ogen and  potassium,  and  of  sulphur  u]>on  Iron 
filings  and  copper  leaf.  Some  bodies  also  bpm 
in  the  vapors  of  iodine,  bromincu  and  fluorine. 
As  commonly  witnessed,  combustion  is  a  process 
taking  place  in  the  presence  of  atmospheric  air, 
which  furnishes  the  oxygen  to  support  it;  and 
it  is  conducted,  not,  as  most  other  chemical  oper- 
ations are,  for  the  sake  of  its  products,  but  for 
the  phenomena  which  attend  it  The  develop- 
ment of  these  depends  upon  the  rapidity  with 
which  it  goes  on,  and  this  distingui^es  it  fr<nn 
the  other  cases  of  oxidation,  wmch  are  some- 
times cdled  slow  combustion,  as  when  metab 
rust  spirituous  liquors  turn  to  acetic  add,  and 
the  blood  by  respiration  is  oxidized.  The  views 
which  prevailed  respecting  the  nature  of  com- 
bustion before  the  discovery  of  oxygen  gas  by 
Priestiey  in  1774,  and  the  development  oi  m 
properties  by  Lavoisier  in  the  succeeding  year, 
were  necessarily  incorrect    With  the  andenta, 
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fire  was  an  element  that  devoured  other  bodies 
and  converted  them  into  itself.  Dr.  Hooke,  in 
1666,  and  Majow  soon  after,  advanced  the  opin- 
ion that  there  existed  in  the  air  a  "nitrooa 
spirit,"  which  dissolved  bodies  susceptible  to  its 
influence,  when  their  temperature  was  suitably 
raised,  and  that  the  light  and  heat  were  the 
sensible  effects  of  the  rapid  motions  taking  place. 
This  theory,  though  close  to  the  truth,  was  for 
a  long  time  lost  sight  of  in  the  general  acceptance 
of  the  celebrated  phlogistic  theory,  which  was 
advanced  soon  afterw^  by  Becher,  professor 
at  Mentz,  and  ably  sustained  by  Stahl,  professor 
at  Halle.  They  considered  that  in  combustion 
a  certain  element  which  Stalil  named  phlogia- 
ton  (from  a  Greek  word  meaning  to  bum),  left 
the  burning  body,  and  the  product  was  this  bodv 
deprived  of  its  phlogiston,  by  regaining  which 
it  was  restored  to  its  original  character;  as  sul- 
phur or  phosphorus  when  consumed  became 
sulphuric  or  phosphoric  acid,  and  regaining 
their  phlogiston  were  again  sulphur  or  pho»- 
phorus.  It  was  known  that  the  earthy  ''calx," 
mto  which  some  of  the  metals  were  transformed 
by  fire,  gained  rather  than  lost  weight ;  but  this 
was  explained  by  attributing  to  phlogiston  a 
principle  of  levity.  Notwithstanding  the  defects 
of  the  theory,  it  was  still  an  important  step  in 
the  progress  of  chemical  science,  serving  first 
to  group  correctly  together  the  phenomena  of 
combustion,  acidification,  and  r^iradon.  Its 
nomenclature  was  incorporated  with  the  science, 
and  when  Priestley  made  his  great  discoverr  of 
the  new  kinds  of  ur,  he  gave  to  nitro^n,  which 
he  supposed  to  be  a  combination  of  air  with  the 
phlogiston  of  the  combustible,  the  name  of  pfalo- 
ffisticated  air,  and  to  oxvgen  or  pure  air  that  of 
dephlogisticated  bit.  Lavoisier,  by  subjecting 
the  prc^ucts  of  combustion  to  the  test  of  weigh- 
ing, showed  that  the  combustible  gained  weight 
by  the  process,  and  he  proved,  on  restoring  it 
to  its  former  condition  (as  in  the  case  of  a  metal- 
lic oxide),  that  the  substance  taken  up  and  given 
out  again  was  the  pure  air  of  Priestley,  to  which 
he  gave  the  name  of  oxygen,  from  its  acidify- 
ing property  (o(vt  and  yt n»a«).  Thus  was  estab- 
lished the  antiphlogistic  theory,  that  in  every 
case  of  combustion  oxygen  combines  with  the 
burning  body.  Dr.  Black^s  theory  of  latent 
heat  was  adopted  to  account  for  the  production 
of  light  and  neat ;  the  latter  being  evolved  or 
rendered  sensible  when  substances  without 
change  of  form  pass  from  a  rarer  into  a  denser 
state,  also  when  a  gas  becomes  liquid  or  solid, 
or  a  liquid  solidifies.  The  oxygen  of  the  air 
was  supposed  to  contain  heat  and  light  in  a  la- 
tent state,  which  were  evolved  with  its  change 
into  a  more  condensed  form,  and  the  products 
of  combustion  were  supposed  to  have  less  com- 
bined or  specific  heat  than  the  original  sub- 
stances. But  this  application  failed  in  the  case 
of  combustion  of  solid  bodies  by  explosion,  the 
^soims  compounds  expanding  in  some  instances 
to  2,000  times  their  original  bulk,  and  yet  pro- 
ducing intense  heat  instead  of  cold,  as  the  theory 
would  riH^uire ;  and  the  specific  heat  of  the  new 


oompoondi,  in  ibis  aa  in  the  eombnilioB  of  cl» 
coal,  it  was  ihown  by  Doloiif  snd  Fecit  va 
often  qoite  equal  to,  and  wauMknm  eiaaiH 
that  of  the  eombhiiiig  bodiaa,  and  xhm,  w» 
over,  bore  no  relation  to  that  erolwd  la  €«• 
bust  ion.  Davy  considered  that  the  bviji| 
body  and  the  sapporter  of  comhoitiflD  w«t  it 
opposite  electrical  oonditioDa,  and  thai  the  kg 
and  light  were  evolved  in  the  diidiatytof  Ihn 
electricities;  which  view  waa  ako  hM\f 
Berzelius,  though  nnsoauuned  by  aajfaiSm 
proot  The  production  of  heat  m  atiu  m  «» 
plained  phenomenon;  we  may,  vatil  it  b  kav 
understood,  attribute  its  develoiMiwiit  toae^ 
bination  of  some  element  with  the  haij  a» 
aumed,  or  the  oxygen,  in  accordaaee  win  it 
popular  theory  implied  in  apeiaklng  of  in  ib» 
ation,  disengagement^  kc  The  idativt  faa- 
titles  of  heat  evolved  in  the  oomboatkNi  of  bis 
la  determined  by  the  methoda  deocribed  ia  At 
article  Calobxxxtbb.  By  anch  an  ^ 
Despretz  aseertained  the  number  of  ] 
water  which  the  burning  of  1  lb.  < 
combustibles  would  heat  from  the  1 
of  SS^"  to  212<'  F.  The  fiiDoviBg  an'owtf 
his  results : 

ilk.«r  ^mm, 

Pan  chweoAl m....     ' 

CbarotMl  ftmn  wood 

Baked  wood 

Wood  eontainlnf  tO  per  eeat.  of  water. . .  ^.. 
Bitaminou  eool. 

Turf. urn 

Aleobol 

OliTO  oU,  wu,  ac %■ 

Ethgr„._. 

HjdrogcB....... .«.•..•..«•■••• 

From  such  retulta  Welter  oooclnded 
quantitv  of  oxygen  eonsumed  vaa 
of  the  heat  developed,  whate^ 
combustible ;  and  tne  follow]  m  i 

of  water  heated  by  Despretz  -^      m 
by  the  oonsnmption  of  1  lb.  of  o*.     ■ 
much  of  the  following  tnbataDoea  m 
confirm  lua  view: 

HydnffMi maibiL  I  Alwtel 

c£u«»L AM**   I  Stair 

Other  experiments,  however,  iIm 

ciple  18  not  of  nniveraal  appb 

phorusL  conaumed  with  1  lb.  oi  w 

producmg  phoophorie  add,  dv 

much  heat  as  the  anbotaiiceaabo%«  & 

raises  68  Iba.  of  water  to  the  b 

1  of  oxygen,  and  oti  «i  . 

results.    Theh  a 

in  which  the  ez|  « 

case  of  phoq^Oriu^  vMflvu  il  ■ 

as  to  produce  phoophoroos  ac 

lb.  of  oxygen  only  28  Iba.  of       ><- 

ing  point    Charcoal  alao  giTis 

according  as  it  is  burned  wi      ^m 

of  oxygen  in  each  caae,  I*- 

oxide  or  carbonic  acid.    8l 

been  regarded  as  eufficieiitl\  ■■ 

upon  it  the  method  introi     bu 

determining  the ;         re 

buadbles  by  the  ww  »      ^ 

by  equal  wei^ti' 
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Ser  ooDsideration  of  this  fabject,  see  Fuel.) — 
irbon  and  hydrogen  are  the  two  common  ele- 
laantSy  whidi  by  uniting  with  oxygen  produce 
combustion.    They  are  furnished  in  a  variety 
of  forms  suitable  to  this  application,  the  source 
all  which  is  traced  to  vegetable  growth; 
thb  ever  continues  to  gather  up  tiie  pro- 
s  of  combostion,  and,  separating  them  by 
imposition,  places  them  again  in  condition  to 
ew  the  nrocess.    In  combination  they  assume 
le  rorm,  and  float  upward  with  the  air 
i  u  by  the  heat,  thus  allowing  the  admission 

*~  4        supplies  of  oxygen  to  constantly  reach 
itod^  lK>dy.  Though  the  combustible  bod- 
^w  enveloped  in  the  atmospheric  air,  and 
I  erer  disposed  to  unite  with  its  oxygen,  the 
lOess  cannot  commence  until  the  temperature 
the  combustible  has  been  raised  to  a  certain 
^  when  it  is  said  to  catch  fire ;  the  process 
b      IS,  and  afterward  evolves  the  heat 
I J  for  its  continuance.     (See  Flamb.) 
arrangement  is  like  a  wall  between  the 
^»n  of  the  air  and  the  fuels,  which  man  may 
pleasure  remove.     This  preservation  from 
jAecessary  waste  is  still  further  provided  for 
*  t      manner  in  which  the  supplies  are  scat- 
u  over  the  face  of  the  earth,  not  enough 
in  one  spot  for  its  combustion  to  affect 
e^neral  stock,  nor  for  the  heat  it  might  gene- 
6  to  reach  and  inflame  other  collections  of 
ible  importance. — ^Tbe  condition  of  the 
iu  temperature,  density,  and  the  presence 
■^aeous  vapor,  variously  affects  the  process 
■M  combustion.    Increase  of  density  adds  to  Uie 
^aantitv  of  oxygen  in  a  given  volume,  and  con- 
■tqoe&tly  may  be  expected  to  increase  the  rate 
mi  combustion.     Sir  Humphry  Davy  proved 
Aat  this  was  so,  and  that  the  process  was  re- 
Iflided  in  rarefied  air.    The  fusees  of  shells  have 
iMtfi  observed  to  consume  at  a  diminished  rate  in 
the  rare  atmosphere  to  which  they  are  thrown; 
and  in  the  condensed  air  of  mines  candles  have 
been  found  to  consume  so  rapi^y  that  it  was 
accessary  to  prepare  them  with  special  provi- 
rioa  for  burning  in  such  situations.    Such  was 
Uie  experience  of  M.  Trigor  in  sinking  a  shaft 
flurough  quicksand  to  cut  a  coal  bed  near  the 
jriver  Loire  in  France,  the  method  adopted  be- 
bk$  to  force  back  the  water  by  opposing  to  it 
itbe  pressure  of  air  driven  into  the  tight  iron 
corbmg  by  a  force  pump.    Under  a  pressure  of 
Between  2  and  3  atmospheres,  much  annoyance 
vms  occasioned  by  the  rapid  combustion  of  the 
iauidles,  until  wicks  of  flax  were  substituted 
tat  those  of  cotton.    The  effect  of  temperature 
ii  less  understood,  but  so  far  as  it  diminishes 
the  density  of  air  it  must  retard  combustion. 
Aeensiblo  difference  is  perceived  in  the  rate  of 

Sbustion  of  large  fires  connected  with  metal* 
ical  operations  in  summer  and  winter,  which 
it  BO  doubt  correctly  attributed  to  the  volatile 
products  of  combustion  not  so  freely  quitting 
the  homing  bodies  to  rise  up  in  the  rarefied  air  of 
summer  as  in  the  denser  winter  atmosphere,  and 
thus  retarding  the  operations.  Aqueous  vapor 
in  some  circumstances  is  found  to  retard  oom- 


bnstioii,  in  others  to  accelerate  it.  Unleas  sub^ 
jected  to  the  degree  of  heat  necessary  to  decom- 
pose it,  it  takes  the  place  of  atmospheric  air, 
and  diminishes  the  proportion  of  eflBective  oxy- 
gen present  Steam  is  employed  as  an  active 
agent  for  extinguishing  firee^  and  also  in  small 
quantity  to  increase  their  emoL  For  this  pniw 
pose  a  jet  of  steam  is  discharged  under  the 
grate  bars  of  a  furnace,  or  the  ash  pit  is  made 
a  reservoir  for  water,  which  is  evaporated  by 
the  heat  radiated  downward,  and  the  vapor 
carried  up  by  the  draught  is  decomposed  in 
passmg  through  the  incandescent  coals.  Its 
oxygen  takes  up  a  portion  of  carbon,  forming 
carbonic  oxide,  which,  as  it  meets  more  oxysen, 
is  converted  into  carbonic  acid  with  the  produc- 
tion of  much  heat.  So  its  hydrogen  seises  a 
portion  of  the  highly  heated  carbon,  and  is  con- 
verted into  carburetted  hydrogen,  or  in  part 
escapes,  till  meeting  an  eonivalent  of  oxygen  it 
is  burned  with  the  reproauction  of  water.  It 
was  shown  by  the  numerous  experiments  of 
Bunsen  and  Fyfe  that  a  considerable  increase 
of  heat  was  thus  gained  over  that  consumed  in 
the  decomposition  of  the  vapor.  Its  use,  how- 
ever, in  practical  operations^  demands  the  exer- 
cise of  some  judgment;  for  in  excess,  or  witii 
insoffident  supplies  of  ur,  its  effect  would  be 
the  reverse  of  that  intendecL  So  aJso  tlie  vapor 
should  be  made  to  come  up  through  the  bars, 
and  not  be  raised  from  among  the  coals  at  the 
cost  of  a  portion  of  the  available  heat  venerated 
by  their  combustion. — ^An  opinion  has  long  been 
current,  and  not  among  tne  unlearned  alon& 
that  combustion  was  retarded  by  Uie  light  of 
the  sun  shining  upon  the  fire.  This  apparent 
effect  is  accounted  for  by  some  on  the  principle 
that  all  flames  are  less  visible  in  a  strong  H^t. 
On  the  other  hand,  a  series  of  experiment  made 
by  Dr.  Thomas  McKeever  of  England,  and  pub- 
lished in  the  ''Annals  of  Philosophy ''  in  182ff| 
support  by  their  results  the  popular  impression, 
and  these  conclusions  are  reierred  to  by  Gmelin 
in  his  "  Handbook  of  Chemistry,^'  without  ques- 
tioning their  soundness.  In  these  experiments 
tapers  and  candles  were  burned  alternately  in  a 
dark  room  and  In  the  sunshine  in  the  open  air, 
the  result  always  being  a  mOre  rapid  comoustion 
in  the  former.  The  cnemical  rays  of  the  solar 
beam  were  supposed  to  intemre  with  the 
oxidation  of  the  fuel,  and  this  was  confirmed 
by  the  apparent  greater  r^idity  with  which 
a  taper  was  made  to  burn  in  the  red  than  in 
the  violet  extremis  of  the  solar  spectrum. 
In  1857  a  pi^er  was  read  before  the  American 
association  for  the  {uromotion  of  science,  by  Prof. 
J.  L.  Le  Conte,  describing  a  series  of  experi- 
ments recentiy  made  by  lum  with  the  object  of 
further  testing  this  question.  In  these  he  adopt- 
ed the  precaution  of  securing  absolute  calm- 
ness in  the  atmosphere  around  the  burning  bodv, 
and  of  depriving  the  beam  of  light  of  its  sensible 
heatL  which  might,  by  rarefying  the  air,  retard 
combustion.  Be  also  by  concentrating  the  rays 
increased  the  intenn^  of  the  solar  light  neany 
tenfold,  with  the  view  of  thus  exagg^sting  and 
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rendering  more  apparent  thetr  snpposed  influ- 
ence. The  cone  of  sanligbt  was  made  to  strike 
npoii  the  flame  of  a  wax  candle,  counterpoised 
in  :i  balance,  its  lower  margin  illuminating 
the  charred  portion  of  the  wick,  while  the 
ui)pcr  boundary  of  the  pencil  traversed  the 
flame  near  its  apex.  In  each  experiment  the 
c'lndle  was  allowed  to  burn  for  10  or  15  minutes, 
till  a  steady  flame  was  obtained ;  and  then,  as 
soon  as  its  weight  was  reduced  to  that  in  tbe 
opposite  scale,  a  certain  quantity  (00  or  lOOgrs.) 
was  removed  from  this,  and  the  combustion  was 
continued  till  the  equilibrium  was  again  estab- 
lished. Whether  in  the  dark  or  in  the  sunlight 
no  sensible  difference  was  found  in  the  rate  of 
combustion ;  but  this  decidedly  varied  with  the 
conditions  of  the  atmosphere  as  to  baromotric 
pressure  and  temperature. 

COMBUSTION,  Spontaneous,  the  ignition 
of  inflammable  bodies  without  the  applicaUon 
of  fire,  and  without  obvious  cause  of  increase 
of  temperature.  Occurrences  of  this  sort,  for- 
merly very  mysterious,  are  now  explained  by 
the  well  understood  liability  of  certain  bodies 
to  undergo  chemical  changes  which  develop 
suflicient  heat  to  set  them  on  fire.  Recently 
expressed  fixed  oils  are  particularly  disposed  to 
oxidize,  wlien  exposed  to  light  and  air.  They 
then  absorb  oxygen,  and  give  out  carbonic  acid 
and  hydrogen.  If  the  process  ffoes  on  rapidly, 
as  it  usually  does  wlien  the  oil  is  diffused  through 
light  inflammable  substances,  as  cotton,  tow, 
the  waste  used  for  lubricating^  machinery,  oat- 
meal, dec,  the  heat  may  be  sufficient  to  set  these 
on  fire.  This  is  the  most  frequent  cause  of  spon- 
taneous combustion.  Cloths  saturated  with  oil, 
or  covered  with  varnish  of  oil  and  turpentine, 
hav(f  thus  been  inflamed.  Bv  being  piled  toge- 
ther in  quantity,  the  danger  is  increased  by  the 
accumulation  of  heat.  Bituminous  coal  lying  in 
large  heaps  is  liable  to  be  ignited  by  the  heat 
evolved  in  the  decomposition  of  the  sniphuret  of 
iron  which  it  commonly  contains.  At  the  mouths 
of  the  i)its  the  slates  and  refuse  coal,  which  con- 
tain the  most  of  this  mineral,  and  in  which  the 
process  of  decomposition  is  hastened  by  the 
heaps  being  wet  with  the  rains,  are  often  seen 
in  combustion  from  this  cause.  The  liability  to 
it  seriously  affects  the  value  of  those  coals  in 
which  pyrites  is  found  in  considerable  quantity, 
rendering  it  hazardous  even  to  transport  them 
by  ships.  In  1794  a  flre  occurred  from  this 
cause  in  the  royal  ship  yard  in  Copenhagen, 
which  consumed  1,600  tons  of  coal  and  1,400 
houses.  The  rapid  absorption  of  water  by  quick- 
lime is  also  attended  with  development  of  heat 
sufficient  to  ignite  combustible  bodies  in  contact 
with  the  lime.  Freshly  burned  charcoal  has  the 
property  of  absorbing  moisture  and  rapidly  con- 
densing it  in  its  pores,  generating  thereby  so 
much  boat  that  it  is  set  on  fire.  This  often  occurs 
about  collieries  and  in  the  wagons  used  for  trans- 
l)orting  the  coal  from  the  woods,  and  is  com- 
monly attributed  to  the  fire  not  being  entirely 
extinguished  in  all  the  pieces  of  charcoal.  Sev- 
eral cases  are  recorded  in  the  42d  voL  of  the 
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169  to  195,  of  combosdon  occnrriiif  m  hcaj*  U 
hard- wood  ashes,  which  had  long  lain  cxMluuri- 
ed.    The  cause  not  being  andentood,  tfaej  vei 
in  several  instances  recmrded  as  cues  of  iftoo- 
taneous  combustion.    It  would  seem,  bovcver, 
that  addition  of  fresh  ashes  bad  been  msds  u 
the  heaps  within  a  few  days,  or  14  ai  the  wml 
Still  no  satisfactory  explanation  Is  givco  of  ^ 
manner  in  which  a  he^  of  85  biubck,  mm- 
mulated  during  S  Tears  prsTioas,  eoold  bteow 
completely  ignited^as  occnrred  in  the  etDvsf 
President  Lord,  of  Dartmonth  cdllcfe ;  nor  hov 
the  combustion  conld  commence  mtkseoliv 
of  a  box  of  ashes  which  had  reeeired  no  tdfi- 
tion  for  about  2  weeks,  as  dcaeribcd  by  Dr. 
J.  T.  Plummer  of  Richmond,  Ind.    Su  sh 
stances,  however  they  may  be  cxpUiaed,  o- 
hibit  the  danger  inenrred  4>y  placing  sihci  k 
wooden  vesscu  or  in  contact  with  comboniji 
bodies ;  and  the  danger  woaM  ftppear  to  U  it 
all  times  imminent,  tnougifa  the  asbes  nay  fcoie 
thus  remained  quietiy  for  S  yearsL^^sranBcs 
HracAN  ComrBnosr.    This  in  medical  vccb 
is  treated  as  one  of  the  causes  of  death  innini 
to  humanity;  and  nmneroos  cases  an  cU^ 
which  harmonize  so  closely  in  the  pheaoaaa 
attending  the  oocnrrenoe,  that  eminent  tuAd 
men  have  generally  admitted  the  facts,  sltho^ 
the  chemical  processes  iorolred  have  rvnnarf 
unexplained.    The  fullest  ezpomtion  of  tU  m^ 
Ject  is  found  in  the  French  jHetionnairt  Jt  m^ 
deciM,  in  the  article  ComhvMtion  Avmaiw.  Tls 
opinions  of  various  writers  are  given,  and  dor 
works  cited  down  to  the  year  18S3.  The  pbesm- 
ena  attending  the  cases  reported  geoen!^  ipis 
in  the  victim  being  grossly  intemperate,  slaiiit 
invariably  a  woman,  fat,  and  raray  fea  tkn 
60  years  of  age.    Two  well  aatbenticated  am 
are,  one  of  a  young  man,  and  the  other  tf  a 
young  woman,  both  of  them  perfectlr  tenp 
ate,  healthy,  and  neither  particniarij  ax.  wift 
nothing  like  premonitorT'  symptoms  of  fina^ 
flame  was  communicated  to  the  ilnccrs  cf  Am 
persons,  and  remained  npon  them,  ^ajiM  ililft 
one  or  both  hands,  and  setting  fire  to  doOsvd 
to  envelop  them.    Immersion  in  water  CIhI 
readily  extinguish  the  fire ;  and  even  ste  1 
was  thus  made  to  disappear,  it  ironld  again  kiA 
out  spontaneously.    Tne  eneet  did  not  eOBl 
beyond  the  hands,  and  the  fire  being  exti^gilk 
ed,  the  bums  were  flnidly  healed  lokcr  the  ks 
of  the  epidermis  and  many  <^  the  sola,    b  Ai 
case  of  one  hand  alone  being  nfleeted,  the  t^ 
perature  of  this  was  fonnd  hy'  the  tbenBomrtt 
8  or  4  days  afterward  to  be  77®  F.,  while  thtfrf 
the  other  hand  was  €3.6*.    The  fiane  lad 
cases  of  human  combustion  deaoibcd  kef  alfe 
ish  color,  obscure  in  the  light,  and  «xti«frfM 
with  diflicultT  by  water,  whidi  In  aoaae  iaIHM 
has  appeared  to  render  it  mora  acCm.    ftb 
not  readily  communicated  to  iiiiinbitlTii  ai 
stances,  the  body  even  baving  been  tammmi 
so  as  to  crumble  to  piecea  when  mored,  wiAiiA 
the  clothes  having  been  boned.    (Dr.Jji^ 
•"Cyclopedia  of  Fntidotl  VgdkfaH^*'      '" 
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^€k>iDbfistioQ,  Spontaneous  Haman.")  In  other 
iostanoes  the  combustion  has  extended  to  neighb- 
oring  objects.    The  trunk   is   first  burned, 
^e  yapors  of  the  combustion,  exhaling  a 
«ig  empyreumatic  odor,  are  seen  issuing  from 
mouth  and  nostrils.    Portions  of  the  head 
BuU  ATtremities  sometimes  escape  the  action  of 
a,  when  all  other  parts  are  consumed  to 
Bu    These  ashes  are  always  a  fatty  kind  of 
«     and  a  similar  fuliginous  ^easy  matter  of 
odor  is  deposited  upon  objects  around.  In 
nces  a  candle,  fire,  or  lighted  pipe, 
n      lound  near  the  remains  of  the  victim, 
s  were  universal,  the  phenomenon  could 
-f  be  considered  spontaneous,  as  maintained 
»j      ^>p,  Hare,  Mafiei,  Le  Gat,  and  others.    Its 
Motu/enoe  being  almost  wholly  confined  to  el- 
V  women,  is  in  part  accounted  for  by  their 
s  being  more  disposed  to  accumulate  fat, 
#7  the  fact  that,  if  drunkenness  is  less  com- 
1     onff  females,  it  is,  when  indulged  in, 
iv  c     led  to  greater  and  more  unremit- 
.  exo       ^an  with  men.    The  difficulties  of 
lU      for  the  chemical  changes  involved 
p..«.aomenon  have  caused  some  eminent 
-ides  on  such  subjects,  as  Liebig  and  Bi- 
to  r^ect  the  whole  matter,  and  con- 
uiat  none  of  the  many  cases  cited  are  well 
ated.    Flesh  when  saturated  with  al- 
«  uj  long  immersion,  as  anatomical  prepara* 
'"^  does  not  exhibit  the  property  of  combus- 
r :  t      alcohol  alone  is  consumed,  the  flesh 
^       reiy  burned  on  the  outside.    Neither 
Uio  dead  body  of  a  drunkard  ever  been 
thus  combustible.     Hence  they  argue 
ra  can  have  been  no  cases  of  burning  of 
■       n  bodies  except  by  the  aid  of  the  combus- 
it  other  inflammable  substances.    M.  De- 
opposes  these  views,  and  sustains  the 
^ry  by  a  case  which  came  under  his  own 
I     'ation,  the  details  of  which  agree  for  the 
>art  with  the  general  phenomena  already 
^  out.    He  suggests  that  a  modification, 
o  the  action  of  the  forces  in  the  living  body, 
render  the  tissues  more  combustible  by  their 
I     »ing  a  larger  amount  of  alcohol,  or  by  its 
rmation  into  stUl  more  infiammable  com- 
He  admits  that  the  combustion  is  prob- 
ucver  spontaneous,  but  commences  by  com- 
iation  with  some  burning  body.   Dr.  James 
an,  professor  of  chemistry  to  the  royal  col- 
of  surgeons  in  Ireland,  in  the  article  al- 
T  referred  to,  cites  several  cases  of  inflam- 
9  gases  being  generated  in  large  quanti- 
m  the  bodies  of  living  persons,  developed 
*ut  the  different  tissues,  as  well  as  in  the 
Bu  and  intestines.     K  oxygen  be  present 
ug  these,  the  mixture  becomes  of  an  explosive 
xster,  adequate  to  effect  the  rapid  burning 
lied  of  the  coses  of  spontaneous  combustion, 
ixplanation  of  the  phenooiena  was  first  ad- 
ed  by  Dr.  Marc.    Phosphuretted  hydrogen 
of  the  gaseous  products  of  the  decompo- 
u  of  dead  bodies,  and  as  this  infiames  upon 
I      ict  with  atmospheric  mr,  the  possibility  has 
h       Boggested  that  it  may  be  exhaled  from  the 


living  body,  and  thus  give  rise  to  its  spontaneous 
combustion.  So  also  the  heat  evolved  in  the 
chemical  actions  has  been  referred  to  as  pos- 
sibly sufficient  to  ignite  the  gases. — ^Instances 
are  reported  of  in£viduals  having  been  con- 
demned and  executed  for  murder,  when  it  af- 
terward appeared  nrobable  that  the  parties  they 
were  supposed  to  have  killed  had  died  by  what 
is  called  spontaneous  combustion.  The  small 
amount  of  combustible  material  consumed  in 
cases  of  this  nature,  will  always  tend  to  in- 
diclCte  their  character.  The  sex,  age,  and  hab- 
its of  the  victim  are  all  i>oints  of  circumstan- 
tial evidence.  So  also  the  appearance  of  the 
remains,  the  trunk  of  the  body  in  these  cases 
being  always  the  part  which  suffers  most  from 
the  effects  of  the  fire ;  while  in  ordinary  com- 
bustion the  extremities  are  more  likely  to  be 
first  consumed. 

COMEDY,  that  branch  of  dramatio  compo- 
sition which  represents  the  manners  of  common 
life,  and  the  object  of  which  is  to  amuse,  by 

Sidnting  the  vices  and  foUies  of  mankmd,  and 
escribing  ridiculous  situations.  In  France  the 
name  has  been  applied  to  every  kind  of  dra- 
matic work,  whether  its  subject  were  grave  or 
gay,  and  it  became  thus  a  general  word,  like 
the  mysteries  of  medieval  times.  The  master- 
pieces of  French  tragedy  were  first  caUed  com- 
edies. The  primary  object  of  comedy  being 
amusement,  Uie  ultimate  object  is  correction  or 
reform,  according  to  the  old  motto,  ridendo  eai* 
Hgdt  moretf  to  chastise  manners  by  a  smile. 
(For  an  account  of  the  origin  and  history  of 
comedy,  see  Dbaha.) 

COMENIUS,  John  Ahos,  a  Oeoh,  whose 
real  name  was  Komensky,  remarkable  fo»  his 
early  attempts  at  reforming  education,  born  at 
Konma  in  Moravia,  March  28, 1592,  died  in  Am- 
sterdam, Nov.  16,  1671,  studied  in  Heidelberg 
and  Herborn,  was  a  teacher  in  Prerau  and  Ful- 
neck  from  1614  to  1620,  when  he  lost  all  his 
fortune  and  was  expatriated,  like  aU  Protestant 
teachers  and  ministers,  and  for  some  time  lived 
as  a  teacher  and  writer  in  the  Bohemian  moun- 
tains. From  1682  he  was  bishop  of  the  sect  of 
the  Bohemian  Brethren  in  Lissa,  then  in  Poland. 
In  1641  he  was  invited  to  England,  to  reform  the 
schools,  in  which,  however,  ne  did  not  succeed, 
on  account  of  the  civil  dissensions.  At  the  re- 
quest of  Oxenstiem  he  now  apnlied  himself  to 
tne  organization  of  a  system  for  Swedish  schools. 
In  1650  he  founded  the  gymnasium  of  Saroe- 
Patak,  in  Hungary.  Returning  to  Lissa  in 
1654^  he  again  lost  all  his  books,  manuscripts, 
imd  fortune  by  the  Polish  civil  war  of  1657, 
and  spent  the  latter  part  of  his  life  in  Hol- 
land. As  a  writer  in  the  Cechio  language,  he 
is  highly  esteemed  for  his  classical  style.  As 
a  school  reformer,  he  was  the  forerunner  of 
Rousseau,  Basedow,  and  Pestalozzi,  suggested  a 
mode  of  instructi(Hi  which  renders  learning  at- 
tractive to  children  by  pictures  and  illustrations, 
and  wrote  the  first  pictorial  school  book,  Orbis 
Semualium  Fietus  (Nuremberg,  1658).  For 
instruction  in  foreign  languages  he  recommend- 
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ed  combining  with  the  teaching  of  the  foreign 
words,  explanations  of  tlie  ideas  they  expreaa. 
His  most  celebrated  works  in  this  defxartraent, 
Janua  Liryjuarum  Reserrata  (TJssa,  1681),  and 
PaiisophiiB  Prodroinus  (UsstL,  1630),  were  trana- 
luted  into  many  languages. 

COMET  (Gr.  KOfirjTTjs,  from  xofuj^  hair,)  a 
body  i)artly,  if  not  wholly,  nebulons,  revolr- 
ing  about  tlie  sun  in  an  orbit  usually  more 
clongutod  than  that  of  a  planet  In  early 
times  comets  were  regarded  with  great  dread, 
O-s  miraculous  appearances.  8cneca  reaaona 
clearly  to  prove  them  analogous  to  planets,  but 
Tycho  Brolio  was  the  first  who  actually  treated 
them  astronomically,  proving  that  they  were 
at  a  greater  distance  from  the  earth  than  the 
moon  is.  Galileo,  Snellins,  and  Kepler  took  up 
the  investigation  and  studied  their  movement^ 
though  without  much  success.  Fifty  years  af- 
torwanl,  Ilevelius  suggested  the  possibility  that 
the  oomofs  path  might  bo  parabolic ;  and  in 
IGSl  IXirfel,  a  clergvman  in  Saxony,  published 
a  demonstration  of  the  fact  that  the  orbit  is  par- 
abolic. Xewton  was  also  led  by  his  law  of 
gravity  to  regard  the  comet*s  orbit  as  an  ellipse, 
or  (xarabola,  if  wo  may  apply  that  term  to  a 
vorv  long  cllii^se.  Dr.  Ilalley,  taking  up  New- 
toiiV  ideals  discussed  the  obser>*ations  which 
had  been  made  on  previous  comets,  and  also 
observed  carefWly  tlie  Ci>met  of  1682.  This  led 
hi:u  to  the  discovery  that  the  comet  of  1683 
was  in  all  probability  the  same  that  had  ap- 
jxAre^l  in  1607.  1531,  and  1456.  He  therefore 
l'ri\lio:e\l  its  return  in  1757  or  1758.  He  could 
no:,  however,  exiKH't  to  see  his  prediction  ful- 
tilleil,  auil  although  he  lived  to  the  ago  of  84, 
ho  died  16  years  Wfore  the  comet  returned. 
As  the  time  of  its  expected  return  approached, 
tl:e  matliematiciaus,  Clairaut,  D'Alembert,  and 
Euler,  W^an  to  c^>mpute  the  retanling  influence 
of  the  planeta  Saturn  and  Jupiter.  Clairmnt 
was  Uie  mi>st  successful,  showing  that  Saturn 
would  delay  the  return  of  the  comet  between  8 
a:id  4  months,  and  «Tupiter  about  17  months,  so 
t!ui:  the  cvnnet  should  not  come  to  its  perihe- 
lio:i  till  April  IS,  1759.  A  revision  of  his  coift- 
putatu^us  made  the  date  April  2.  Tlie  comet 
ae:u:Uly  reached  iti*  piTihelion  on  March  18  ; 
one  v^f  the  nu>#:  brilliant  triumphs  in  the  his- 
tv^ry  of  as:riMiomy.  Ilalley *s  ci>met  returned 
ajTiiin  in  1SS5,  tile  5th  authenticateil  return, 
wi:!uu  one  d.^y  ot  the  time  calculated  by  Pon- 
Tvvoulaiit.  It  recedes  during  its  76  years  to 
a  distanot'  f^»ra  the  sun  greater  than' that  of 
t!ie  no>»ly  discovered  planet  Neptune.  Sev- 
eral CvMuets  are  well  known  to  have  orbits 
h  iiig  wholly  within  the  sphere  of  Keptune's 
d;s;ance.  One  was  first  examined  in  1818  by 
Knoko,  and  identitiod  with  the  comet  that  had 
Kvu  seen  in  1S05,  1705,  and  1786.  Its  return 
has  Ixvn  observed  ever  since  at  perivMls  of  8.3 
xear*.  This  cvmiet  is  celebrated  for  having 
^v*^  eaUxl,  as  many  sistnmomers  think,  the  exist- 
cukv  of  a  n^sisting  meilium  in  the  interplanetary 
*^*Avvs.  llerschel  and  others  dissent  from  this 
\  lew  K^t  £uokt\  and  attribute  the  change  in  the 


oomefs  motion  to  the  gradual  low  of  hi  ti& 
Biela's  comet  waa  disroTered  Feb.  27,  IM 
Its  orbit  was  computed  by  Gamban  %i  \^ 
aaiUes,  and  Clausen  at  Altona,  and  it  wm  Umi 
to  be  identical  with  the  comet  of  1805  and  1771 
ita  period  being  abont  6|  yean.  On  Jaa.  U 
1846,  it  was  noticed  at  the  natiomd  oUaf^ 
Yatory,  Washington,  that  this  cumcC  had  m^ 
arated  into  S  parte,  and  tJje  aame  iliocurtif 
was  made  by  several  European  obMnrenaBtb 
15th  of  that  month.  These  2  parta  pnnae  cUr 
way  independently  of  each  other,  and  vitirt 
any  influence  on  each  other  that  can  be  deiMirf 
by  onr  measurements.  Prof.  J.  8.  Dabbardhs 
shown  ("  Astronomical  Jonrnal,^  Na  73)  tbi 
the  secondary  nndeus  was  obsienrcd  at  (jb- 
bridge,  England,  6  weeka  before  it  was  kasei 
to  be  in  existence,  the  primaiy  nodeai  bd^ 
then  probably  fiunt  and  nearly  innsible.  m  a 
has  since  been  observed  that  both  nadriat 
subject  to  sadden  changes  in  visibility.  Tsftk 
comet  was  discovered  in  1848,  and  made  mU 
appearance  in  1851,  its  8d  in  SepL  I8Ml  TW 
comet  of  1770  is  interesting  from  the  gnsi  A^ 
turbance  of  ita  orbit  by  Jupiter.  Wbce  dte^ 
ered  it  was  moving  in'an  orbit  of  5|  ymiL  ta 
it  had  not  been  seen  before,  neither 'ha^  im^ 
peered  again.  An  accurate  calcalation  tkevd 
that  it  had  been  revolving  ootade  of  Jiput 
•had  by  that  planet  been  thrown  into  the  vkmF 
er  orbit,  and  as  it  paased  out  was  by  the  «■§ 
planet  thrown  out  anin.  Leverrier,  ia  a  iW- 
ongh  discussion  of  Uie  problem  (C^mpim  ne- 
du$^  1847-8),  has  confirmed  these  iiiULiwi  aa 
The  comet  of  1811  waa  fiunoos  Ibr  its  pvrt 
brilliancy.  Tlie  comet  of  Feb.  184-t,  wa«  «- 
ceedingly  brilliant  for  a  Ume,  being  obMral 
on  2  successive  days  in  tlie  daytime  ktet 
it  was  visible  at  night.  It  poMed  very  aesr  As 
sun,  assumed  a  nrwgiona  length  of  tail,  M*  « 
50^.  and  arousea  the  people  <^  this  eoaattvii 
an  interest  in  astronomy  not  befc»re  Ml  iW 
orbit  of  this  comet  b  difficult  to  detcffmiaa.  !■ 
is  well  discussed  by  Hubbard  (^^Aaamammi 
Journal,"  vols  i.  and  ii.).  A  comcC  was  ^ 
covered  by  Donati,  at  Florence,  June  1,  MA 
During  the  8d  week  in  August  the  lailb^pali 
be  developed,  a  series  of  nebnloiis  cniekpa 
being  formed  about  the  nncleoak  bltaiHif  l^ 
ther  on  the  side  opposite  the  son,  and  itieariil 
out  as  a  tail.  During  the  1st  week  is  OMte 
the  nucleus  was  as  bright  aa  AiUuiaa,  wm 
which  it  passed,  and  bore  a  train  of  gvert  1^ 
liancy  more  than  90*  in  length.  It  a|i|«vadai 
to  a  distance  fkom  the  aun  leaa  than  tMif 
Venus,  and  recedes  to  aa  incalciiUbk  dtattaK 
so  that  it  is  not  known  whetbcr  It  T 
seen  at  any 
The  nature  i' 

matter  of  great  unoerti^ty. 
the  Uw  of  gravity,  unlnflocneed  bgr  thei 
ofthetaiL    The  material  of  tiia  tail  finlHMi 
toward  the  sun  and  ia  tben  rapcDfd  ftua  i^ 
This  evident  polarity  lenda  to  tha  i 
iecture  that  the  taU  is  r 
has  computed  the  Ibiaa  €f  tta  trii| 


19  UQy  Knuwn    wocuirr  ■  n^  a^ 

ly  previooa  approach  to  the  «0k 
}  or  cometa,  espedaUy  of  tfM  triL  ■• 
reat  unoerti^ty.    Tlie  naikm  siigi 
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artide  to  move  forward  hy  inertia,  and 
polsive  f(^oe  from  the  son,  inyerselj  pro- 
ed  to  the  sqaare  of  the  distance.  The 
thoa  computed  agrees  well  with  the  oh- 
form  of  several  noted  comets*  tails.  Prof, 
of  Harvard  nniversity,  was  led  hy  the 
of  1858  to  the  same  calculations  and  re- 
nd published  them  before  he  was  aware 
)  had  been  anticipated  by  Bessel.  Profl 
;,  of  Tale  college,  has  also  calculated  the 
'  the  particles  while  yet  in  the  envelope, 
Me  of  the  comet  nearest  the  sun. — ^The 
itioas  fears  of  early  ages  have  in  this  cen- 
lan  replaced  by  the  unfounded  fear  of  the 
oollision  with  a  comet.  Sir  Isaac  New- 
» the  first  to  show  that  the  orbit  of  a  co- 
ft  be  calculated  from  3  observations  of  its 
II  in  the  sky,  at  8  different  times ;  but  the 
if  the  observation  are,  of  course,  to  be 
laearefully  as  the  positions  6f  the  comet 
kdect  has  been  pursued  by  many  eminent 
imers  and  mathematicians  since  his  time, 
ge,  in  the  ^*  Berlin  Memoirs  "  for  1778  and 
ad  in  the  2d  vol.  of  his  ^^Analytical  Me- 
\f^  gave  a  theoretical  and  perfect  solution 
[woblom.  Its  practical  application  was, 
sr,  difficult.  Laplace,  in  his  Micanique 
gives  a  method  more  simple  in  practice. 
8  method,  in  the  8d  vol.  of  "  Delambre^s 
9my,"  is  simple  and  direct,  although  not 
edse.  Legendre^s  method,  explained  by 
oolant  in  his  "  System  of  the  World," 
fkable  for  containing  the  first  exposition 
method  of  least  squares.  In  1820  Legen- 
dified  his  method  on  the  basis  of  Ivory^s 
1.  Mr.  Lubbock  (*^  Memoirs  of  the  Rpyal 
omical  Society,"  1830)  simplified  the  id- 
I  work  in  certain  cases.  All  these  meth- 
ipose  the  comets  to  move  in  a  parabola, 
lae  of  infinite  length.  If  such  an  orbit 
t  account  for  the  comet^s  motion,  that  is, 
x>met  is  moving  in  a  smaller  orbit  with- 
jrdinary  distance  of  the  solar  system,  its 
lost  be  calculated  as  an  ellipse,  by  Gausses 
rv  of  the  Movements  of  the  Heavenly 

[INES,  or  CoMTNES,  f  muppE  de,  a 
statesman  and  historian,  born  in  1446, 
chAteau  of  Comines  near  Lille,  died 
8  or  Oct.  17,  1509,  at  his  domain  of  Ar- 
.  He  stood  high  in  the  favor  of  Charles 
gondy,  afterward  Charles  the  Bold,\md 
iasion  of  Louis  XL's  imprisonment  by 
I  at  Peronne,  succeeded  in  bringing  about 
r  of  peace  between  them.  In  1472  he  for- 
le  cause  of  the  duke  of  Burgundy  and 
)  councillor  and  chamberlain  of  Louis  XI., 
»mpensatcd  him  so  amply  for  the  loss  of 
»perty,  which  had  been  confiscated  by 
I,  that  he  soon  became  one  of  the  most 
f  and  influential  noblemen  in  France, 
ath  of  Louis,  however,  proved  fatal  to  his 
s.  He  was  no  favorite  with  Anne  de 
a,  the  regent,  and  he  was  imprisoned  on 
e  of  conspiracy  against  her.  On  the  ac- 
of  Charles  VIII.,  however,  he  was  again 


employed  in  the  public  service,  but  went  into 
retirement  after  the  advent  of  Lcjuis  XIL,  who 
seemed  reluctant  to  favor  him^  althcmgh  he  left 
lam  m  jimsemion  of  a  penaiun.  The  fame  of 
Cumuiea  re^sts  not  unJy  upon  his  Qstuitjneag  as  a 
^tatesmaa,  but  still  more  upon  bis  Mitrynrmi 
which  give  a  complete  view  of  thepoliLJcal  affairs 
of  lib  tiiae,  mid  pri^sent  a  vivid  picture  of  the 
character  of  Louis  XL  They  Lave  been  fre- 
quently printed.  Lenglefc  Dufresnoy^a  edition, 
Londtjn,  1747t  4  vola,  4to.,  is  still  nought  for, 
eijjiecmlly  on  ojccount  of  its  aniiotationH ;  but  the 
befit  and  most  recent  U  that  published  by  Hlle, 
liiipont  for  the  fiocietj  of  French  hbtory,  S  vols. 
8vo.,  Paris,  IS50*  Comineg  iignres  in  Sir  Wal- 
ter Scotia's  romance  of  Quentin  Durward* 

COMJTAN,  or  Comitla^,  a  town  in  tl»e  state 
of  Chlapaj  Mejsico ;  poj>.  10,000.  It  con  tains  a 
fine  dbnrcb  aJid  a  largo  Dominican  convent.  It 
is  chiefly  support^id  by  the  contraband  traije;  as, 
in  consequence  of  lb©  heavy  do  ties  at  tli©  Mexi- 
can porta  of  entry,  moat  Enropeflii  goods  con- 
sumed in  son  them  Mexico  are  stuugi^ed  hither 
tliroTigh  Bali^  and  Guatemala. 

COMITIA,  the  public  assemblies  of  the  Ro- 
man  people  for  the  transaction  of  important 
politicfll  business*  There  were  S  difTercnt  kinds 
of  CO  mi  tin,  ctirrebponding  to  the  S  great  divis- 
ioQ9  of  the  Bomans :  the  eomUin  etdriata^  the 
comltia  cejiturmiti,  and  the  tmntia  trimta^ 
The  comitia  corinta,  or  assemljlies  of  the  eittim^ 
were  tlie  orighial  assemblies  in^ilUtited  bj  Romn- 
lu^(  and  managed  all  the  great  concerns  of  the 
state  prior  to  tlie  establishment  of  the  comitia 
centuriata.  Thej  electee!  the  kinga  and  other 
chief  magistrates,  enactetl  and  abrogated  lawa^ 
and  judged  capital  oflendera.  Bnt  after  the  in- 
stitution of  tbe  comitia  centurlata,  theii;  pre- 
rogatives were  gradually  abridgedj  till  almost 
aU  the  great  powers  which  they  once  exercised 
were  wrested  from  them,  and  hardly  any  re- 
mained with  them,  save  thoa©  minor  onea 
whkh  thej  had  possessed  f?om  the  beginniDg, 
in  common  with  the  higher  rights  annuEed. 
The  comitia  cuHata  were  origin  ally  called  to- 
gether by  the  king^,  but  in  republican  times 
generdly  by  eome  great  seciilsr  or  sacerdotal 
magistrate.  They  were  coiuposed  of  those  Ro- 
man citizens  who  were  members  of  the  curiaj, 
dwelt  within  the  povKerium^  and  conformed  to 
the  cuatoma  and  ntei  of  their  respective  wards. 
The  meetings  were  not  held  periodicallT,  but  aa 
often  m  there  was  business  to  IranBact.  When 
tlie  members  were  aaaembled,  and  the  omen» 
propitious,  the  rifgath^  or  matter  to  he  consid- 
ered, was  read,  and  then  each  curia,  after  de- 
ciding apart  on  the  question,  gave  its  Tote^  and 
the  votej  of  the  majority  of  the  cmm  deter- 
mined the  fate  of  the  meaiare,  or,  if  it  waa  a 
case  of  eleetiou,  that  of  the  candidates.  These 
asseuiblies  were  held  in  that  part  of  the  foriiti 
called  the  cmnitium.  The  comitia  eentnriata 
were  instituted  by  Servius  Tulliua,  the  6th  king 
of  Rome,  with  the  view  apparently  of  uniting 
in  one  body  the  ditK^rent  aectiona  of  the  RomAn 
people.    Havmg  compelled  every  man  to  glvt 
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in  an  accurate  account  of  liis  raibstance,  he  di- 
vided the  citizens  into  6  classei^,  according  to 
their  weflJth,  and  then  subdivided  these  6  classes 
into  198  centuries.  Of  these  centuries  ho  com- 
posed the  comitia  centuriata,  which  were  held 
in  tlie  Campus  Martius,  for  the  election  of  con- 
suls, censors,  and  pnotors,  for  the  trial  of  per- 
sons accused  of  wliat  was  termed  crimen  perdu- 
eUionis,  or  treason,  and  for  the  confirmation  or 
rejection  of  such  laws  as  might  bo  submitted  to 
their  consideration.  The  most  usuid  time  of 
meeting  was  about  the  end  of  July  or  beginning 
of  August  in  each  year.  When  the  centuries 
were  assembled,  they  cast  lots  for  priority  of 
suffrage,  and  the  century  to  which  the  lot  fell 
voted  first,  and  was  styled  ccntnria  prarogatita. 
All  the  others  voted  in  the  order  of  their  clasa- 
os,  and  &s  they  were  summoned,  and  were  thence 
termed  jure  toaita.  The  presiding  magistrate 
having  ordered  the  prerogative  century  to  bo 
called  out  to  give  their  suffrages,  its  members 
came  forward  and  entered  an  enclosed  space 
named  septa^  or  otilia^  where,  if  it  was  a  case 
of  election,  every  man  received  as  many  tablets 
as  there  were  candidates,  every  tablet  having 
inscribed  on  it  the  initial  letters  of  one  candi- 
date's name.  The  septa  contained  numerous 
largo  ballot  boxes,  and  into  one  of  these  the 
voter  cast  that  tablet  which  bore  the  initials  of 
the  name  of  the  candidate  whom  he  favored. 
If,  however,  it  was  a  question  of  the  confirma- 
tion or  rejection  of  a  law,  only  two  tablets  were 
handed  to  each  voter,  on  one  of  which  were 
written  U,  i?.,  the  initial  letters  of  Uti  rogoM^  "Be 
it  as  thou  requirest,"  and  on  tlio  other,  J.,  the 
first  letter  of  Antiquo,  "  I  reject  it,"  or  literally, 
"  I  vote  for  the  old  law."  At  each  ballot  box 
were  stationed  certain  oflRcers  called  cu»todes^ 
who  took  the  tablets  of  every  century  out  of 
the  ballot  box,  and  numbered  them  by  putting 
a  puncture  in  another  tablet  for  every  one  de- 
posited. Before  the  introduction  of  the  ballot 
system,  however,  when  every  citizen  voted  tita 
toce^  an  officer  called  a  rogatory  stationed  at  the 
entrance  of  the  septa,  asked  each  individual  for 
his  vote.  In  a  case  of  the  election  of  magistrates, 
or  the  confirmation  or  rejection  of  laws,  equal- 
ity of  suffrages  nullified  the  vote  of  the  century ; 
but  in  juridical  cases,  equality  of  suffrages  was 
deemed  an  acquittal  of  the  accuse<l.  Tlie  comi- 
tia tributa,  or  assemblies  of  the  tribes,  were  not 
established  till  491  B.  C.  Tliey  were  sometimes 
presided  over  by  the  tribunes  of  the  people, 
sometimes  bv  the  consuls  or  pnetors,  and  were 
summoned  iot  the  election  of  tribunes,  rcdilea, 
quffistors,  and  otlier  inferior  magistrates,  for  the 
trial  of  minor  criminals,  and  for  the  enactment 
of  special  and  general  statutes.  Their  place  of 
meeting  was  not  fixed ;  occasionally  they  were 
convened  in  the  Campus  Martins,  occasionally  in 
the  forum,  and  at  times  in  the  circus  Flaminius. 
These  were  the  democratic  comitia.  Their  laws 
were  tenned  plebiscita,  or  decrees  of  the  plebs, 
and,  unlike  the  other  comitia,  they  could  be  called 
together  without  the  sanction  of  the  senate. 
Beside /hese  great  assemblies,  there  were  in  the 


later  ages  of  the  repoUie  leMer  eaBi!ti«»  tawti 
comitia  ealattLwhich  wera  held  fnr  the  eiervc 
of  priests  and  the  rcgalation  of  tesUBics.ur7 
matters,  and  in  which  the  people  acted  calf  » 
witnesses. 

COMMA.  I.  In  writing  and  priBtini:.  At 
sign  or  point  (,)  used  to  mark  the  IcMiopoftKi 
divisions  of  a  passage,  and  the  sbortcvt  paont  a 
reading.  II.  In  mosic,  an  enhannonie  itiemk 
equivalent  to  the  9tli  part  of  a  m^ior  toe«.  h 
is  the  smallest  of  all  the  intervalfl,  and  s  cLi^ 
employed  by  theorists  to  show  the  jnstBca  <f 
tlie  concords.  In  practice  it  is  barelj  appRdabk. 

COMMAKDERT,  a  species  of  benefice  «r 
an  honorary  dignity,  belonging  to  certain  of  tt« 
orders  of  cliivalrr,  and  conferred  upon  iH 
knights  who  hailrendered  worthy  serricMts 
the  order  or  to  the  state.  The  term  vst  iK 
used  in  the  13th  century,  and  was  awZicd  :» 
sums  saved  *fVom  the  revennes  of  the  aricr. 
for  the  support  of  warriors  fighting  sgainft  tU 
Moliammedans.  It  was  afterwaH  appM  is 
benefices  distant  from  the  residence  t4  tk 
order,  and  over  wliich  a  knight  was  «et  to  «i- 
lect  the  revenues.  5nbse<^nently,  the  sT«<a  of 
benefices  liaring  been  abolished  with  the  dcAv 
of  feudalism,  the  orders  of  chiralrr  puswMl 
the  name  after  ther  had  lost  tlie  snbtfiaei, 
and  conferred  the  honorarj  dignity  aad  titJt 
of  what  had  formerly  been  a  revenne.  Amm 
the  knights  of  Malta,  those  to  whom  tfuisad- 
eries  were  given  were  called  commandcfiL  wi 
were  rather  the  fanners  than  the  benefinina 
of  the  order,  since  they  paid  a  cert«a  mt  w 
tribute  to  the  common  treamrr.  The  fpwi 
commander  was  the  first  dignitary  of  the  crdm 
after  the  grand  master.  When  the 
liouses  in  England  were  snpprewed  by 
VIII.  there  were  more  than  50  commsi 
in  the  country.  There  were  commandcrics  i2» 
in  the  orders  of  St.  Bernard  and  8t.  Aatbrar. 
and  in  the  Spanish  orders  of  St.  James,  of  Gm- 
atrava,  and  of  Alcantara. 

COMMELIN,  a  Dntch  family  of  Frend  «i- 
gin,  whose  most  prominent  members  wcie  Jl- 
iioaiK,  a  printer,  bom  in  Donay,  died  in  15M»  via 
embraced  Protestantism,  emigrated  to  Ctfti, 
afterward  officiated  at  Heidelberg  as  fibrtfiatf 
Frederic,  elector  palatine,  and  imblished  that 
several  valued  editions  of  the  Greek  and  I^it 
fathers;  Isaac,  also  a  printer,  bon  in  IM 
died  in  1676,  who  wrote  TarioQS  UiWioi 
works ;  Jax,  bom  in  1689,  died  in  160.  fli 
Caspar,  bom  in  1667,  died  in  1731,  boik  d 
whom  were  eminent  as  botanists. 

COMMENCEMENT,  in  the  coOeccs  of  At 
United  States,  is  the  day  when  stad«li^i» 
ceivo  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  aruk  and  vis 
the  degree  of  master  of  arts  and  the 
degrees  of  doctors  in  the  professioos  ai«  i 
conferred.  In  Cambridge  nniTenaty,  T  ' 
it  signifies  the  day  when  masters  of  sto  i 
doctors  receive  their  degrees. 

COMMERCE,  the  interchange  of  eomm^ 
ities,  is  as  old  as  the  commeneenent  of  di^ 
zation.    When  it  began  ia  unloiown,  mi  d* 
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eldest  writiiigs  we  hare  show  that  it  was  in 
a  state  almost  as  perfect  as  it  now  is  15  cen- 
tories  before  ihe  beginning  of  anthentic  pro- 
fuM  history.  The  transaction  between  Aora- 
ham  and  Ephron  implies  a  fixed  condition  of 
trade.  Abraham  paid  for  the  field  of  Maohpelah 
In  silver  mooej  that  was  current  with  the  mer- 
ehants.  Hamor,  the  Hivite  princCj  speaks  of 
aOowing  the  sons  of  Jacob  to  trade  in  the  land. 
The  brethren  of  Joseph  sold  him  to  a  company 
of  Midianites,  who  ore  called  merchantmen^ 
and  who  were  carrying  spices  and  other  yal* 
liable  articles  to  Egypt,  there  doubtless  to  ex- 
change them  for  manufactures  and  corn.  Egypt 
waa  the  seat  of  great  trade  40  centuries  ago. 
bat  the  external  part  of  it  was  in  the  hands  of 
Ibn^^ers,  and  was  carried  on  by  land.  The 
whote  story  of  Joseph  and  his  brethren  shows 
hnow  high  was  the  reputation  of  Egypt  as  an  ex* 
porting  country,  as  well  as  the  systematic  char- 
acter of  commerce  in  those  remote  times.  AH 
the  modes  of  trade  were  then  ancient  and 
established.  Commerce,  though  it  has  existed 
in  every  community  having  even  the  smallest 
pretension  not  to  be  utterly  savage,  has,  on  a 
iiurge  scale,  and  as  a  great  pursuit,  generally  run- 
into  peculiar  channels,  and  been  particularly 
the  work  of  certain  peoples.  Of  these  the  PhcB- 
i^cians  were  the  earliest,  in  respect  of  the  com- 
merce of  the  East  and  the  West  Their  ooun- 
try  was  favorably  situated  for  commerce  with 
all  the  races  that  dwelt  on  the  shores  or  in  itke 
islands  of  the  Mediterranean,  or  of  the  waters 
connected  with  it;  and  the  pillars  of  Hercn- 
lea  once  reached,  the  temptation  to  pass  into 
the  ocean  beyond  must  have  been  irresistible. 
They  were  early  renowned  in  trade,  and  are 
mentioned  both  by  the  author  of  Genesis  and 
by  Homer.  Their  colonies  were  numerous,  and 
the  site  of  one  of  them  (Gades)  was  so  well  se- 
lected that  it  is  now  a  flourishing  port  (Cadiz), 
though  founded  8,000  years  ago.  Their  commerce 
was  various  and  extensive,  and,  in  fact,  in  the  6th 
century  B.  C.  it  embraced  the  entire  known 
world,  from  India  and  eastern  Africa  on  the 
one  side  to  western  Africa  and  northern  Europe 
on  the  oUier.  Tyre  was  then,  what  she  has  so 
finely  been  called,  "the  royal  exchange  of  the 
world."  The  Carthaginians  were  Phoenicians 
by  origin,  and  their  commerce  was  of  the  most 
^de-spread  character,  particularly  after  the 
decline  of  Tyre.  Much  of  it  was  carried  on 
witii  barbarous  nations  by  barter,  and  therefore 
it  was  commerce  in  its  most  exclusive  sense. 
Their  land  trade  was  enterprising  and  lucrativeu 
and  by  its  aid  they  were  aole  greatly  to  extend 
the  profits  of  their  navigation,  selling  even  ne- 
groes in  Italy  and  Greece.  On  the  south,  their 
caravans  penetrated  to  the  interior  of  Africa ; 
in  the  north,  their  vessels  reached  the  Scilly 
islands,  and  probably  Scandinavia.  Both  Phoe- 
nicians proper  and  Carthaginians  were  exclu- 
.  nves  in  commerce,  keeping  to  themselves  know- 
ledge of  the  countries  tliey  visited,  and  destrov- 
ing  others  who  visited  them ;  though  it  is  prob- 
able there  is  much  exaggeration  respecting  their 


oondoctin  this  and  other  respects,  and  we  have 
but  one  aide  of  the  stoiy.— The  Greeks  early 
showed  considerable  skill  in  commerce,  and 
some  of  theur  states  fonnd  in  it  the  source  of 
mnch  opulence.  They  colonized  greatly,  and 
the  modem  Marseilles  is  the  same  with  Uiat  an- 
cient MassiHa  which  was  founded  in  the  6th  cen- 
tury B.  0.,  and  was  for  many  centuries  one  of  the 
most  snooessfhl  seats  of  trade.  On  the  shores  of 
the  Eoxine  they  founded  cities  that  were  centres 
of  most  profitable  commerce..  The  spread  of 
the  Greeks  contributed  to  narrow  the  raoge 
of  Phoenician  adventure.  The  commerce  of 
Athens  was  great,  and  that  wonderfhl  state  was 
as  distinguished  hi  trade  as  in  arts  and  letters. 
Timber  and  fine  wood,  wines,  undressed  skins, 
wool,  rigging  materials,  iron  and  copper,  the 
coarser  sorts  of  oil  and  honey,  salt  fish,  wax, 
&&,  were  imported  by  the  Athenians.  One 
half  of  the  8,000J000  measures'  of  wheat  annnsd- 
ly  re(]inired  by  them  was  sometimes  imported. 
The  tm  of  Britaui  reached  them  by  the  over- 
land route,  in  part,  throueh  Gaul,  and  by  Mas- 
silia.  The  exports  of  Athens  were  propor- 
tioned to  her  imports.  They  consisted  pnnd- 
pally  of  manufactured  articles,  and  embraced  a 
large  variety  of  objects.  *^  All  the  choicest  pro- 
4ucts  of  Sicily  and  Italy,  of  Lydia  and  the  Pon- 
tus,  of  Cyprus  and  the  Peloponnesus^"  says 
Xenophon,  ^  were  continually  attracted  into  the 
Athenian  marts,  whence,  in  retuni,  were  con- 
veyed to  those  difTerent  realms  the  creations  of 
Athenian  labor  and  sUlL"  It  is  noticeable  that 
Athenian  commerce  was  at  its  height  at  the 
same  time  that  Athenian  genius  was  most  pro- 
lific in  philosophy,  poetry,  history,  oratory,  and 
the  fine  arts.  Other  Hellenic  states  were  emi- 
nent in  trade.  Samos  was  so  long  before  Athens, 
and  a  curious  story  is  told  of  the  first  distant 
voyage  of  the  Greeks  having  been  made  by  one 
of  her  ships,  to  the  west,  and  by  accident 
The  Phocaeans  in  Asia  Minor  were  particularly 
enterprising,  and  sailed  to  Tartessus.  They 
founded  Massilia.  The  commerce  of  M^^jul  is 
still  remembered  by  history^  But  of  all  the  early 
Greek  centres  of  trade  the  greatest  was  Corinth. 
That  place  had  attained  to  eminence  in  it  more 
than  1000  B.  C.  The  Corinthians  were  called 
the  wealthy  by  Homer.  The  Ionic  league,  em- 
bracing Miletus,  Ephesns,  and  several  other  city- 
states,  was  renowned  for  its  •conmieroe.  The 
position  of  Byzantium  gave  her  a  commercial 
importance  that  she  has  ever  since  preserved, 
often  adding  to  it  political  empire.  To  the  west 
Corey  ra  attuned  to  a  commercial  dignity  seoona 
only  to  that  of  Athens  among  Greek  communi- 
ties. There  was  an  overland  trade  that  con- 
nected the  remote  Greek  colomes  of  the  Euxine 
with  northern  Europe,  or  which  supplied  them 
with  the  products  of  that  region,  among  which 
was  amber.  Pytheas  of  Masailia,  an  eminent 
man  of  science,  made  two  long  voyages,  about  4 
centuries  B.  C,  in  which  he  reached  Iceland, 
perhaps,  and  the  Vistula. .  The  system  of  con- 
suls was  established  by  the  Greeks,  and  the 
ZoUverein  was  invented  by  Athens  almost  28 
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centuries  ago.  Rhodes  was  the  last  of  the 
Greek  states  tliat  followed  coininerce  extensive* 
]y,  and  her  maritime  code  governed  the  sea, 
and,  through  its  incorporation  into  that  of  the 
Roman  empire,  has  affected  the  transactions  of 
modern  times. — The  Etruscans  carried  on  a 
large  trade,  not  only  with  the  Greeks  and  Car- 
thaginianis  hut  with  countries  heyond  the  Alps. 
The  earliest  commercial  treaty  of  which  any 
account  exists  was  formed  hetween  the  Cartha- 
ginians and  tite  Etruscans.  Between  Cartliage 
and  Rome  a  reciprocity  treaty  was  made  509 
R.  C,  the  very  year  after  that  event  which  ia 
known  as  the  expulsion  of  the  Tanjuins.  The 
text  of  this  treaty  still  exists.  A  commercial 
treaty  hetween  the  same  repuhlics  was  mode 
848  R.  C,  and  it  is  8upi)osed  that  one  was  made 
between  tlie  two  dates  mentioned.  Tliese  trea- 
ties bIiow  the  superiority'  of  Carthago  over  Rome 
in  uU  the  essentials  of  civilization  in  those  timesi 
and  contrast  strangely  with  the  incidents  of  later 
hi.stnry.  The  Romans  were  not  a  commercial 
]KH>ple  in  any  comprehensive  sense,  but  they  had 
the  unscrupulous  ambition  and  practical  genioa 
which  secure  success  in  trade.  Fraud  and  violence 
were  of  more  account  with  them  than  the  slow 
])rocesses  of  industrious  application.  The  Medi- 
terranean became  more  than  once,  while  ther 
were  masters  of  most  of  its  shores,  the  home  of 
piracy  on  a  scale  as  extensive  as  that  which  ex- 
isted oges  earlier,  when  trader  and  pirate  had 
the  same  meaning.  But  still  there  was  much 
trade  under  the  Roman  dominion,  and  tlie  Med- 
iterranean in  the  days  of  tlie  empire,  for  a  large 
])art  <if  the  year,  was  covered  with  vessels  from 
GaJes  to  Alexandria.  The  police  of  the  sea 
was  much  better  kept  under  the  imperial  than 
it  had  been  under  the  republican  rule.  Rome 
was  the  centre  to  which  every  thing  tended.  On 
the  corn  trade  depended  the  existence  of  the  peo- 
ple and  the  stability  of  the  government,  and  this 
trade  was  carried  on  with  the  province  of  Africa, 
Sicily,  Sardinia,  Gaul,  Spain,  and  Ej^ypt.  Alex- 
andria, which  was  founded  by  the  Macedonian 
conqueror  in  the  year  832  B.  C,  with  the  deliber- 
ate purpose  of  making  it  the  chief  commercial 
city  of  the  world,  not  only  despatched  great  com 
fleets  to  Rome,  but  was  the  port  whence  the  spi- 
ces, gums,  silks,  pearls,  diamonds,  and  numerooa 
other  articles  of  oriental  origin,  were  distributed 
to  the  West.  The  trade  of  Asia  was  carried  on 
principally  by  land,  but  from  an  early  period 
there  was  commercial  intercourse  between  In- 
dia and  ports  on  the  Red  sea.  Under  the  wise 
rule  of  tfie  I^olemies,  Egypt  became  tlie  agent 
between  the  East  and  West,  and  the  Roman  ruM 
encouraged  this  source  of  wealth.  Alexandria 
early  Justified  the  choice  of  its  founder,  and 
continued  to  be  one  of  the  principal  commercial 
places  of  the  world  for  some  time  after  the  con- 
quest of  Egy])t  by  the  Saracens.  The  Indian 
trade  was  always  valued,  and  many  places  rose 
to  opulence  from  the  part  they  had  in  it  The 
most  remarkable  of  these  was  Palmyra.  The 
oasis  on  which  it  stood  was  undoubtedly  fre- 
quently visited  by  the  Phoeniciana^  and  Uie  place 


ia  rappoaed  to  hAve  beeo  one  of  tbe  Baks  af  Oa 
eommercial  cbein  that  comiected  Tjre  aadBal^- 
Ion.  Babylonia  waa  tbe  emporimn  of  aQwcalcn 
Asia  for  a  long  period,  aau  the  treilH  of  all  Be- 
tions  there  centred.  But  after  tbe  Perviaa  eoo- 
qnoat  the  country  became  potir.  aod  tbe  iBtectiaa 
of  Alexander  to  make  Babylon  bis  capita!  wa 
flrustrated  by  hiaeariy  death.  Had  be  fived.  tie 
commercial  importance  of  Babylon  wouU  hm 
revived.  No  man  of  aotiqoity  had  oo  larfe  idma 
on  commerce  as  Alexander.  Pali^yra  ia  md  la 
have  been  founded  by  Solomon,  who  cacos^ 
aged  commerce.  When  tbe  Romana  bcpa  to 
appear  to  the  east  of  Tanma,  PalmjrB  was  a 
opulent  and  a  powerful  dty,  which  it  contiaoid 
to  be  down  to  the  time  of  the  emperor  AnsvliiL 
Ita  conseqaence  came  altogether  from  tiadc^  ii 
it  ley  in  the  direct  ronte  between  the  Wcit  aad 
the  East  Maracando,  tlie  modem  SamarcaB^ 
was  another  city  which  derived  iu  impertMoa 
firom  commerce,  the  Indian  trade  helping  tocB- 
rich  it  Bactra  was  another,  and  is  pronuciwrf 
by  high  autliority  to  have  been  the  couuncftiil 
centre  of  eastern  A«a.  In  Indin  itself  cuo- 
merco  was  successfully  pursued  and  hdd  ib 
high  honor  from  the  earliest  known  period^ 
and  both  the  home  and  foreioi  trade  of  thtf 
country  must  neccssarilr  have  been  broad  bb4 
lucrative,  though  the  value  of  Indian  comBcrei 
has  always  been  overestimated.  The  CUnoi 
traded  to  Hindostan  and  other  distant  coea- 
tries.  The  entire  East  was  full  of  peoiile  vke 
were  ingenious  and  indostrionai  and  whose  Uor 
and  skill  supplied  abundant  and  rarioos  b^c- 
rials  for  commerce.  Alexandria  was  the  cLitf 
place  whence  all  the  products  of  tbe  Eait  vcn 
bought  and  aold  for  the  West,  finding  their  viy 
to  Britain  and  Scandinavia.  There  flowed  ata 
the  same  port  all  the  prodncta  of  the  Weft,  Id 
few  of  which,  however,  were  wanted  in  IB& 
What  was  taken  from  that  country  was  mortH 
paid  for  in  gold  and  silver,  tlie  annual  amoett 
of  which  in  the  time  of  Pliny  wa*  ncarTf 
$4,000,000  of  our  money.  The  papyrus  wm 
exported  from  Egypt  The  commerce  of  Ai 
Roman  empire  waa  limited  by  the  fact  of  tk 
general  resemblance  in  the  character  of  that  cb- 
pire^s  productions,  natural  and  artiflriaL  Wos^ 
so  extensively  used,  waa  everywhere  prodBcti 
and  so  was  leather.  Tbe  difference  ia  tW 
wines  of  the  varioua  countries  waa  not  mfr 
ciently  great  to  cause  them  to  be  eatenriHy 
exjwrted,  though  tlie  beat  vintagca  of  GrMai 
and  Asia  found  their  way  to  Rome,  ibr  tha  ■§ 
of  the  wealthy  claasea.  Oil,  too,  waa  a  eanaBM 
production.  Those  artidea  of  general  cenaaB^ 
tion  in  modem  timea  thaC  enter  so  greatly  M 
commerce,  as  sugar,  coffee,  tea»  tmcco»  Adi 
wvre  unknown  to  the  Romana.  KnnBea 
manufactured  artidea,  alao,  which  we  hold  lo  It 
of  prime  necessity,  were  eqoidly  nnbovB  li 
them.  On  the  other  band,  the  traupoitaliM 
of  wild  animala  for  the  popular  aportBi  wUd 
required  numeroua  ressela  and  aramm.  is  Mt 
known  to  modem  commerce.  ICanj 
citioa  had  amphitheatreai  and  tha  eon 
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8t  Rome  alone  was  enonnoas.  Africa  was  the 
prindpal  sonroe  of  sopplj.  The  exportation  of 
marble  from  Asia  and  Greece  was  extensive, 
while  navigation  was  increased  by  the  carrying 
of  pictures,  statues,  columns,  pavements,  and 
Other  eastern  and  Hellenic  spoils,  to  Italy.  The 
•lave  trade  was  pursued  with  vigor,  and  em* 
braced  all  races  of  men  with  comprehensive 
impartiality,  from  the  Troglodyte  to  the  Greek. 
The  African  slave  trade  then  flourished,  and  it 
dates  from  immemorial  antiquity.  The  shores 
of  the  Euxine  at  one  time  were  to  Europe  what 
the  west  coast  of  Africa  was  to  America  for  the 
9}  centuries  that  followed  the  great  maritime  dis- 
eoreries.  The  very  fact  that  the  flrst  cost  of 
davea,  in  vast  numbers,  on  one  occasion,  was 
only  70  cents  a  head,  shows  how  extensive  must 
bave  been  the  slave  trade  in  the  latter  daysof  the 
repablic. — ^The  fall  of  tlie  Roman  empire  could 
not  destroy  commerce,  though  the  many  and 
Tarious  causes  that  produced  that  fall  had  much 
eflect  on  it.  The  work  of  trade  still  continued, 
and  Constantinople  was  one  of  its  centres.  The 
Saracenic  conquests  affected  it  much.  The  trade 
Hi  the  Arabians  was  mainly  by  land,  and  was 
oarried  on  from  India  to  Algarve.  It  reached 
Ohina,  Tartary,  and  Russia,  and  also  the  inte* 
rior  of  Africa.  Though  not  great  navigators, 
the  Arabians  are  believed  to  have  settled  in 
Madagascar,  and  are  known  to  have  reached  the 
Canaries.  The.  Italian  republics  early  showed 
that  skill  in  commerce  which  was  to  produce 
eifects  so  marvellous.  Rising  out  of  the  ruins 
of  the  empire,  they  remind  us  of  the  states  of 
Greece,  as  well  from  the  valor  of  their  people 
as  from  their  enterprise  and  the  extent  of  their 
operations.  Venice,  Genoa,  Florence,  and  Pisa 
have  almost  monopolized  attention ;  but  there 
were  other  places  that  long  flourished  which  are 
less  thought  of,  Amalfi  being  one  of  them,  and 
enjoying  a  valuable  trade  for  centuries.  The 
Indian  trade  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Italians,, 
and  was  carried  on  either  by  the  way  of  Egypt 
and  the  Red  sea,  or  by  the  overland  route,  to 
the  shores  of  the  Black  sea,  where  Genoa  at 
one  time  had  opulent  colonies.  The  part  which 
these  mercantile  communities  had  in  the  cru- 
sades is  well  known,  and  it  was  the  consequence 
of  their  commercial  success,  which  at  the  same 
time  it  vastly  increased.  Darn  devotes  116 
pages  of  his  Venise  to  an  account  of  the  indus- 
trial condition  of  that  republic  at  the  time 
when  the  circumnavigation  of  Africa  had  been 
effected  by  the  Portuguese,  and  was  about  to 
work  a  revolution  in  the  world's  trade.  In 
the  latter  part  of  the  15th  century,  Venetian 
commerce  embraced  the  world  as  then  known. 
The  coins  of  the  republic  were  current  from  Ice- 
land to  Cathay.  There  were  squadrons  that  sailed 
regularly  to  the  Black  .sea,  to  Egypt,  to  Syria, 
and  to  northern  Europe,  all  of  them  touching 
at  various  ports  on  their  different  routes.  The 
last  was  called  the  Flanders  fleet,  because  its 
final  destination  was  some  one  of  the  Flemish 
ports,  Bruges  or  Antwerp.  It  reached  the  north 
DJ  the  way  of  Barbary,  the  western  shores  of 


Spain  and  Fruioe^  and  Enriand,  Jjtmdotk  heUng 
one  of  the  places  at  which  it  stopped.  Though 
Florence  was  not  possessed  of  so  extensive  an 
empire  as  Venioe,  and  her  naval  means  were  not 
large,  she  was  a  great  comfnercial  state;  and 
Florentine  merchants  and  bankers  were  to  be 
found  wherever  trade  was  prosecuted.  The 
commerce  of  FVanoe  was  mostly  in  their  hands. 
That  Strang  influence  which  the  Florentine 
mind  exercised  over  the  destinies  of  France  in 
the  16th  century  was  owing  to  the  sway  which 
Florentine  commercial  genius  had  gained  in  that 
country.  It  is  generally  attribute  to  the  con* 
nection  that  was  fbrmea  between  the  hoose  of 
Valois  and  the  house  of  Medici,  which  conneo- 
tion  was  the  consequence,  not  the  cause,  of  Uiat 
influence.  More  than  600  years  ago  the  revenue 
of  the  state  of  Florence,  with  a  population  not 
larger  than  that  which  Rhode  Ishmd  now  has. 
was  eoual  to  $8,000,000  of  our  money  now ;  and 
two  of  her  banks  made  a  loan  to  England  as 
large  as  that  which  the  Rothschilds  negotiated 
with  the  same  oonntry  during  the  Russian  war. 
The  manner  in  whidb  Genoa  and  Venice  con- 
tended for  snprema<^,  for  gmerations,  attests 
the  extent  and  Inorativeness  of  theur  trade ;  for 
their  wars  were  mostly  naval,  and  no  small  part 
of  the  proflts  of  theur  industry  was  swallowed 
up  in  senseless  butchery;  the  means  of  which 
came  from  commerce.  The  banks  of  Genoa  and 
of  Venice  are  among  the  landmarks  of  the 
Idstory  of  civilization. — Goncurrently  with  the 
Italian  states  rose  others.  The  Catalans  were 
skilful  navigators  and  wise  merchants ;  and  Bar- 
celona, their  chief  city,  rivals  the  renown  of  the 
first  of  Italy's  dties.  Her  bank  was  founded  in 
1401,  and  her  maritime  code,  the  Oonmlado  del 
Mer^  was  compiled,  the  flrst  of  all  modern  codes, 
150  years  earlier,  and  formed  the  basis  of  the 
mercantile  Jurisprudence  of  Europe  in  those 
times.  She  had  factories  and  consuls  in  all  parts 
of  the  trading  world,  and  her  business  embraced 
that  wide  section  of  the  earth  that  lies  between 
England  and  the  Levant.  The  little  republic  of 
Ragttsa  was  distinguished  for  its  commerce,  and 
from  its  large  merchant  diips,  called  Ragosies, 
we  have  argaiu,  which  word  belongs  to  the 
poetry  of  commerce.  When  the  Venetian  Flan- 
ders fleet  arrived  at  London  and  Bruffes,  it  was 
in  communication  with  that  splendid  creatioii 
of  commercial  genius,  the  Uanseatic  league, 
which  had  factories  in  the  Netherlands  and  in 
England.  That  league,  which  reclaimed  the 
north  from  barbarism,  originated  in  the  12th  or 
18th  century,  and  extended  from  Bergen  to  Bor- 
deaux, and  from  Rouen  to  Novgorod.  The 
league  had  a  factory  in  London,  and  it  even 
waged  successful  war  with  England.  The  de- 
cline of  this  singular  confederacy  began  4  cen- 
turies ago,  but  its  shadow  still  exists  in  Bremen, 
Limbeck,  and  Hamburg.  When  it  was  at  its 
height,  the  Netherlands  were^  next  to  Italv,  the 
most  prosperous  part  oi  Christendom ;  and  their 
superiori^  was  due  to  their  success  in  com- 
merce. There  Ib  nothing  more  striking  in  the 
historv  of  commerce  than  the  rise  of  the  Neth- 
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criands,  first  to  opnlence,  and  tbon  to  empire. 
That  trade  which  the  Dutch  carried  to  80  great 
an  extent  after  they  had  thrown  off  the  yoke  of 
Spain  originated  many  centuries  earlier,  and 
was  tlio  wunder  of  Uio  Italians  themselves  be- 
fore the  civil  war  began.  Philip  the  Good, 
duke  of  Burgundy,  tlie  lirst  of  the  line  of  Yalois 
who  ruled  over  botli  Dutch  and  I^lgians,  e^tab- 
lislicd  the  order  of  the  Golden  Fleece  in  1430, 
the  motto  of  which  expresses  the  sentiment  that 
the  reward  of  labor  is  not  to  be  contemned.  It 
was  meant  to  be  an  expression  of  his  sense  of 
the  imi>ortanco  of  industry,  and  it  was  a  signifi- 
cant one.  The  fisheries,  from  wliich  the  Dutch 
drew  so  great  wealth,  began  in  the  13th  cen* 
tury,  and  they  and  all  the  Xotherlanders  were 
a  commercial  people  long  before  any  of  them  as- 
pired to  nationality.  The  land  trade  through 
Germany  was  an  important  commercial  feature 
of  the  middle  ages,  though  nmch  hindered  by 
toll-gatherers  and  robber  nobles.  Franco  did 
not  early  excel  in  commerce,  though  the  enter- 
prises of  the  mariners  and  merchnnu  of  Dieppe, 
which  carried  them  to  the  west  coast  of  Africa 
before  it  had  been  visited  by  the  Portuguese, 
forms  some  exception  to  the  rule.  The  maritime 
enterprises  of  the  Portuguese  began  about  1412, 
under  the  patronage  of  Dom  Henry  V.,  Am  of 
King  John  I.,  an  enlightened  prince,  who  for  53 
years  patronized  the  caus>e  of  discovery.  He 
did  not  live  to  see  the  circumnavigation  of  Af- 
rica, and  the  establishment  of  Portugal*s  rule  in 
the  East,  but  they  were  the  conse<iiicnce  of  his 
labors.  It  was  in  course  of  these  voyages  that  the 
modern  African  slave  trade  began,  about  1444. 
These  discoveries  destroyed  the  iK)wer  of  the 
Italian  states,  and  changed  the  course  of  trade. 
The  discover}'  of  America,  which  event  synchro- 
nizes with  that  of  the  sailing  to  India  by  the  cai>6 
of  Good  Hope,  had  much  effect  on  commerce. 
Spain  became  an  important  commercial  nation, 
but  her  misgovernment  lost  her  Holland  not  far 
from  the  time  that  she'  conquered  Portugal 
with  her  colonies ;  but  while  Holland  was  lost 
to  her  for  ever,  Portugal  regained  her  independ- 
ence in  CO  years.  Meantime  the  Dutch  had 
become  the  first  of  commercial  nations,  which 
place  they  kept  until  England  had  obtained, 
through  their  assistance,  a  liberal  constitutional 
|)olity.  England,  fnmi  her  insular  |>o8ition,  was 
early  engaged  in  trade,  but  the  conquest  was 
injurious  to  its  development  Still,  trade  went 
on,  and  London  early  attained  that  high  position 
in  commerce  which  she  has  so  long  held.  Scat- 
tered through  the  history  of  the  country,  under 
the  Plantagenets  and  the  Tudors,  are  the  most 
abundant  evidences  of  England^s  commercial 
aptitude,  as  afforded  both  by  incidents  of  peace 
and  those  of  war.  Her  progress  was  stayed  by 
the  bad  government  of  the  Stuart  kings,  and  it 
was  not  until  after  her  political  condition  had 
become  settled,  at  the  close  of  the  17th  century, 
that  she  commenced  those  grand  strides  which 
soon  gave  her  the  first  place  in  conmierce,  and 
with  it  supremacy  on  tite  ocean,  which  she  has 
sometimes  abused.    Her  home  industry  has  fidd 


her  commeroe  to  aa  cztnt  that  b  vsptrdlM. 
and  it  is  that  industry  rather  than  her  oo»|«hu 
that  has  caosed  her  greatoeH.  NoChinf  U'm 
her  commeroe  has  the  world  ercr  seeii,  ihoc^ 
that  of  tlio  United  States  ia  fkat  rmnp  to  m- 
premacy.  The  Utter  began  with  the  trtrJemcii 
of  the  country,  and  in  the  first  gvocraiki 
had  attained  a  rei^ectable  character,  cvlv- 
nial  vessels  sailing  to  Europe,  Africa,  the  ▼«! 
Indies,  and  beyond  the  cape  of  Good  Ilifa 
The  policy  of  the  mother  ooantxy  diico«i|efd 
tlio  colonial  commeroe  to  some  extent  and  ifct 
revolution  was  brought  about  as  much  to  c^ 
hold  tlie  right  of  man  to  trade  as  for  all  otLir 
purposes.  This  was  In  strict  accordance  wish 
the  course  of  England  herself^  some  of  her  bkmC 
severe  and  costly  wars  having  heen  wigcd  is 
preserve  or  to  obtaud  commercial  monopolT  er 
freejdom,  as  the  cose  may  have  been.  LSbotr, 
the  application  of  steam  to  the  purposes  of  c<Na> 
merce,  the  improvements  in  sliip-bnilding,  tU 
discovery  of  the  gold  of  California  and  Aortrs- 
lia,  the  unlimited  freedom  of  trade  bcCvces 
countries  so  extensive  and  so  various  in  cfasne- 
ter  as  our  states  and  territi^es,  and  the  feeaod 
acceptance  of  enlightened  ideas,  un  pulitel 
economy,  have  caused  our  commerce,  buth  for- 
eign and  domestic,  to  increase  at  a  rate  wliA 
none  of  our  early  statesmen  ^pcar  to  ksft 
expected ;  and,  like  England,  our  hiftory  ngf 
illustrate  the  remark  of  Raleigh,  that  ^  irhoi»> 
ever  commands  the  sea,  commands  the  tndttf 
the  world;  whosoever  commands  the  trsdecf 
the  world,  commands  the  riches  of  the  vorU, 
and  consequently  the  world  itself.**  IndieA, 
the  United  States  and  England  are,  in  a  jort 
sense,  the  only  two  great  maritime  natioai 
France,  tliougb  she  has  exerted  herwlf  to  bi- 
come  great  on  the  ocean,  and  through  eo» 
merce,  has  never  occupied  tliere  more  thsn  a 
respectable  position.  Knssia  has  her  oommcns 
on  the  ocean  to  create.  The  commeres  of  Gt^ 
many  has  been  greatly  developed  since  181fl^ 
through  customs  unions,  and  by  other  mssia 
Spain  is  recovering  from  her  prostrate  eoodtto^ 
but  it  is  not  probiU)le  that  she  will  ever  spin  to 
a  first-class  maritime  power.  The  old  luHam  cf 
northern  Europe  have  relativdy  dedined.  M 
still  their  commercial  rank  is  good.  Bmri 
])romises  to  bo  a  commercial  state  of  the  irt 
order.  The  treaties  recently  concluded  with  Chi- 
na and  Japan  promise  a  new  develonncat  ior 
mercantile  intercourse  with  Asia,  in  msiifi 
commerce  the  Greek  merchants  take  a  fna^ 
nent  position.  Thev  monopoGxe  the  tim  d 
the  levant,  the  Black  sea,  and  the  DubbH 
by  well-conducted  establishmenta  in  CoMlHh 
tinople,  Smyrna,  Alexandria,  Odessa,  Tih^ 
ran,  and  other  localities  in  the  Eart,  and  If 
branch  houses  in  liondon,  Uvmod,  Maactoi 
ter,  Marseille^  Trieste,  Kew  lork,  Ke«  0^ 
leans,  Rio  do  Janeiro,  Cakntta,  and  ia  oiktf 
great  commercial  centres.  Ifanj  of  the  G^ 
man  merchants  in  London  are  also  soled  ftr 
their  world-wide  spirit  of  entefp"—  and  ftr 
their  consummate  abililj.    The  . 
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merchants  of  Genoa,  Leghorn,  and  Trieste  still 
retain  a  great  inflnenoe  in  the  shipping  interest, 
and  some  of  the  ship-owners  of  Genoa  are 
among  the  largest  in  the  world.  London  is  the 
great  focus  of  luodern  commerce. — ^For  the  com- 
mercial statUtics  of  different  countries,  see  ti^e 
leroectiyeheads. 

COMMEWYNE,  a  river  of  South  America, 
which  rises  in  the  £.  highlands  of  Dutch  Guiana, 
and  after  receiving  the  waters  of  the  Oottica,  falls 
into  the  estuary  of  the  Surinam  hetween  forts 
Amsterdam  and  Leyden.  Its  course  is  nearly 
K.  W. ;  its  total  length  ahout  70  m. 

COMMISSARY,  a  military  officer  whose  duty 
ia  to  provide  food  and  conveyance,  and  gen- 
ially to  take  care  of  the  stores  of  an  army. 
A  congressional  act  of  April  18,  1818,  directs 
the  appointmeut  by  the  president  with  the  con- 
tent of  the  senate,  of  a  commissary-general,  who 
shall  have  the  pay  of  a  colonel  of  ordnance  and 
as  many  assistants  as  may  be  necessary.  In 
active  service,  he  cooperates  with  the  officer  in 
command  in  concerting  measures  for  obtainhur 
iopplies,  and  in  determining  the  character  and 
resources  of  the  countries  to  be  traversed.  Mod- 
em inventions  of  portable  mills  and  ovens,  a  reg- 
ular kitchen  battery,  compressed  provisions,  and 
other  means  and  appliances,  have  much  dhnin- 
kdied  his  labors. 

COMMISSION,  in  law,  a  writ  which  issues 
fix>m  a  court  for  various  purposes,  among  whidh 
are  the  taking  of  evidence  in  foreign  parts,  or 
In  cases  of  the  illness  of  a  witness.  In  England, 
it  is  also  a  writ  which  issues  from  the  crown  to 
certain  persons  to  transact  public  business.  In 
the  army  and  navy,  commissions  are  the  hi- 
struments  by  which  the  officers  hold  their  ap- 
pointments. 

COMMITMENT,  the  sending  of  a  defend- 
ant to  prison  for  safe  custody  in  criminal  cases, 
or  of  any  person  for  contempt  of  court  in  other 
cases.  The  writ  which  authorizes  the  commit- 
ment was  anciently  termed  a  mittimus^  but  usu- 
aDy  a  warrant,  and  is  often  for  brevity  styled  a 
commitment.  The  houses  of  congress  exercise 
the  powerofcommitment  in  cases  of  contempt. 

COMMITTEE,  a  small  nimiber  of  members 
appointed  by  a  general  legislative  body  for  the 
despatch  of  public  business.  Committees  may 
be  either  standing  or  select  committees.  Stand- 
ing committees  take  charge  of  such  matters  as 
form  the  ordinary  business  of  the  house,  naval 
and  military  affairs,  postal  arrangements,  &c 
Select  committees  are  appointed  for  a  special 
purpose.  A  committee  of  the  whole  house  is 
when  the  speaker  vacates  the  chair  and  the 
house  resolves  itself  into  a  committee  to  discuss 
the  clauses  of  a  bill. — A  committee,  in  law,  is 
the  person  to  whom  the  guardianship  of  a  per- 
son of  unsound  mind  is  committed. 

COMMODORE  (It.  commendat&re,  a  com- 
mander), the  officer  who  commands  a  squadron 
of  ships  upon  particular  service,  his  own  ship 
being  distinguished  by  a  broad  pennant  worn  at 
the  miun.  In  the  navy  of  the  United  States, 
captain  is  the  highest  rank,  and  the  title  of 


commodore  has  been  one  of  courtesy  merehr, 

gven  for  the  time  being  to  a  captain  command- 
g  a  squadron.  By  an  act  of  congress,  approved 
Jan.  16,  1857,  captains  commanding  squadrons 
are  hereafter  to  be  denominated  fla^  officers ; 
consequently,  the  title  of  conmiodore  is  abolish- 
ed in  the  U.  S.  navy. 

COMMODUS  ANTONDnJS,  Lucius  Auwb- 
uus,  emperor  of  Rome,  born  at  Lanuvium, 
A.  D.  161,  assassinated  Deo.  81, 192,  was  the 
son  of  Marcus  Aurelius  and  the  younger  Faus- 
tina, daughter  of  Antoninus  Pius.  He  mherited 
all  the  vices  of  \a»  mother,  without  any  of  the 
virtues  of  his  father,  ana  his  advent  to  the 
throne  (A.  D.  180)  was  the  signal  for  a  series  of 
cruelties,  rivalling  if  not  surpasnng  those  of 
Caligula  and  Nero.  Hastily  making  peace  with 
the  Quadi  and  other  German  tribes,  he  gave 
himsdf  np  to  the  vilest  debauchery,  and  even 
his  own  sisters  became  the  victims  of  his  lost 
Appearing  as  Hercules  before  the  people,  he 
slew  thousands  of  beasts  with  bow  and  spear, 
and  fought  publicly  as  a  gladiator  many  hundred 
times,  while  the  affairs  ci  the  government  were 
left  in  the  hands  of  worthless  favorites,  the  freed- 
men  Perennis,  Anteirus,  Oleander,  Lntus,  Eoleo* 
tus,  and  others.  The  enormous  taxes  requisite 
to  support  his  extravagance,  a  conflagration  of 
Bome,  and  a  famine,  at  length  drove  the  people 
to  despair,  and  disturbances  broke  out  which 
caused  the  death  of  Oleander,  finally,  his  own 
favorites,  finding  that  thev  were  miariLed  for 
exeouticm.  rraolved  nixm  his  death,  and  the 
poison  administered  by  his  COTCubine  Marda 
working  too  dowly,  the  gladiator  Narcissus  was 
called  to  strangle  him.  The  senate  declared 
him  an  enemy  of  the  republic,  and  commanded 
his  statues  to  be  broken,  and  hb  name  to  be 
erased  from  the  public  inscriptions.  Several 
detected  conspiracies  some  victories  over  the 
Caledonians  achievea  by  Ulpius  Maroellus,  and 
the  addition  of  an  AMcan  com  fleet  to  that  of 
Egypt,  are  the  principal  events  of  his  reign. 

COMMON,  RiOBTB  OF.  These  rights  con- 
sist of  the  use  for  certain  purposes  of  land 
belonging  /to  another.  In  the  ancient  law 
they  were  designated  as  common  of  pasture, 
of  piscary,  of  turbary,  and  of  estovers,  and  this 
classification  is  retained  by  Blackstone ;  but  it 
lacks  precision,  for  piscary  does  not  belong 
to  lands  at  all;  and  again,  the  right  to  the 
use  of  the  water  for  filling,  dca,  is  in  many 
cases  all  the  estate  tiiat  can  be  diumed  by  any 
one;  and  there  are  instances  where  sudi  use 
is  common  to  all  persons  without  distinction. 
There  is  but  one  case  which  would  come  within 
the  definition,  and  that  is  common  of  piscary  in 
inland  waters,  the  land  under  which  -is  by  the 
common  law  held  to  belong  to  the  owner  of  the 
soil  adjoining  the  water.  This  would  give  such 
owner  the  exclusive  use  of  the  water,  except 
for  navigation,  but  a  prescriptive  right  may 
be  acquired  by  another  having  no  interest  in 
the  fee.  The  other  rights  reiate  altogether  to 
husbandry,  and  consist  of  the  right  to  pasture 
cattie  or  other  anhnals  belonging  to  farmennpon 
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lands  of  another,  and  to  cat  tarf  and  wood  for 
necessary  fuel.  The  common  of  pasturage  is  the 
most  itiinortant  of  these,  and  lias  been  treated 
of  in  the  books  much  more  fully  than  the  otliera, 
but  the  princi[ilcs  applicable  to  each  are  sub- 
stantially the  same.  This  right  is  in  the  old 
cases  held  to  l>e  appendant,  appurtenant,  be- 
cause of  vicinage,  or  in  gross.  It  was  appendant 
when  it  beh)iiged  to  arable  lands  which  were 
originally  part  of  the  manor  in  which  the  com- 
mon was  claiuicil,  and  the  commonable  right 
was  in  such  c^«io  limited  to  beasts  of  the  plough, 
and  such  as  were  used. for  manure.  Common 
appurtenant  had  no  necessai^  connection  of 
tenure,  but  might  be  claimed  in  other  manorg 
than  that  to  which  the  land  whereto  the  com- 
mon was  appurtenant  originally  belonged.  Nor 
was  it  liiuitc'd  to  any  particular  animals,  but  in- 
cluded every  description,  as  hogs,  goots,  &c,  as 
well  as  those  which  were  used  in  tillage.  The 
diffbrence  between  these  two  was  that  the  former 
grew  out  of  the  original  tenure,  and  was  a  gen- 
eral right  incident  to  all  smaller  estates  par- 
celled out  from  larger  ones,  which  did  not  need 
prescription  to  sustain ;  the  latter  was  found- 
ed solely  upon  grant  or  upon  prescription,  which 
always  implied  a  grant.  Both  continued  to  ex- 
ist notwithstanding  the  alienation  of  the  lands 
to  which  the  common  was  appendant  or  ap- 
purtenant, and  in  case  of  alienation  of  part  of 
such  lands,  the  alienee  acquired  a  commonable 
right  in  tlie  proportion  the  lands  conveyed 
bore  to  the  entirety  to  which  the  right  origi- 
nally belonged.  This  equitable  principle  was 
adopted  to  prevent  the  overcharge  of  common- 
able lands  by  the  multiplication  of  riffhts  from 
the  successive  division  of  estates,  so  uiat  there 
could  be  no  increase  of  the  original  right;  but 
wliatever  number  of  tenants  became  entitled, 
they  could  each  have  only  their  proportionate 
share.  Thus  the  claim  of  a  tenant  who  by  the 
process  of  subdivision  had  become  the  proprie- 
tor of  one  yard  of  land,  but  set  up  a  right 
of  common  appendant  for  the  pasturage  of  64 
sheep  (which  was  the  whole  right  tliat  belonged 
to  the  entirety  of  the  original  premises),  was 
rejected.  ( liennett  t«.  Reeve,  Willes^s  Rep.  227.) 
This  cose  attracted  much  attention  on  account 
of  the  great  amount  of  learning  and  abili^ 
which  it  elicited,  but  the  principle  had  been 
long  1)efore  recognized  by  Coke  as  applicable 
both  to  common  appendant  and  appurtenant 
In  Wilde\s  cose^  8  Cokeys  Rep.  156  (Uoke  being 
at  tliat  time  chief  justice  of  the  common  pleas, 
in  which  the  case  was  argued),  it  was  neld: 
1,  that  common  i4)pendant  or  appurtenant 
was  apportionable ;  2,  that  the  commonable 
land  ought  not  to  be  subject  to  any  other  or 
greater  charge  than  originally  existed ;  though 
the  court  perhaps  erred  in  assuming  as  matter 
of  fact  that  there  could  be  no  increase  if  limited 
to  cattle  levant  and  couchant  on  the  original 
premises,  altliough  the  land  might  have  been 
subsequently  flivided  among  several  owners; 
3,  that  in  case  of  purchase  of  a  part  of  the  com- 
monable land  by  a  tenant  claiming  a  right  of 


common  ^vpendtnt.  tlie  right  is  dimioHM  it 
proportion  to  the  land  pareliased ;  bat  in  t&i 


case  of  common  appartenanti  it  would  Vt 
wholly  extinffuished  by  such  purchase.  Aad  it 
was  said  in  Uiis  case  that  if  alienation  was  Ml 
allowed,  all  common  appurtenant  in  Tt^^aaA 
would  be  destroyed,  for  no  land  contiinie«  la 
so  entire  a  manner,  every  acre  togeUicr  wiA 
another  as  it  had  been  ah  initio,  bat  f^  prefer- 
ment or  younger  sons,  advancement  of  daai^ 
ters.  payment  of  debts,  &c^  part  h»t  ben  ser- 
ered.  In  Tyrringham*s  case,  4  Coke  86,  tbi 
oxigin  of  common  appendant  b  thus  stated: 
**  When  a  lord  enfeoffed  another  of  araUe  laA 
to  hold  of  him  in  socage  (per  snrif  im  aofm\  u 
every  such  tennre  at  the  heginning  was,  As 
feoffee  should  have  common  of  the  1ord*»  woia 
for  his  cattle  which  ploughed  and  manimd  liii 
land;  because  it  was  tacite  Implied  ia  iht 
feoffment  for  the  feoffee  conld  sot  p1oa|^  n4 
manure  the  land  without  cattle,  and  thcr  eodl 
not  be  kept  without  pasture.  The  second  nana 
was  for  the  maintenance  and  advanoeiDCBt  ef 
tiUage,  so  that  such  oommon  appendant  itoteaa- 
mon  nght,  and  it  Is  not  ntoeamrj  to  pnHifts 
therein?'  In  case  of  the  porcbaae,  Vy  the  fi^ 
prietor  of  the  commonable  laoda,  or  any  pwt  ef 
the  lands  to  which  oommon  ia  appendant  ori^ 
purtenant,  the  right  is  whoUr  extingtdsbed  m  U 
the  purchased  landa,  and  the  aanw  rale  if  fl« 
whole  ahould  be  jparehased.  UnitTof  posmte 
of  the  lands  to  which  and  the  landi  in  vUeh  iht 
common  belongs  Is  an  extinniahiiicBt  ef  iW 
right  It  has  lonff  been  aettlea  that  the  propfii> 
tor  of  lands  in  which  thereiaarigbtof  esBaoa 
may  enclose  and  improve  parti  proriM  &s 
leave  a  reasonable  amoont  lor  oommon.— Ce«- 
mon  because  of  vicinage  is  when  the  tahsH- 
tants  of  towns  contignoos  to  eadi  olbff  hue 
intercommoned  without  hindrance  on  Mm 
side.  Tet  this  is  merely  penniarire  so  ftra 
to  excuse  what  in  rtrictnesa  is  a  trespaa;  M 
no  lenffth  oi  time,  acoording  to  tiie  opUn 
of  Blackstone^  win  esUbliaii  a  preaoriptioa,  ttf 
either  town  may  bar  out  the  other.— Odbbm 
in  gross  is  not  attached  to  lands  at  aB,  ttf 
merely  to  the  person.  This  right  ia  Mt^howM^ 
multiplied  according  to  the  nninber  of  a  wmli 
heirs.  By  the  En|^  law,  if  the  ri|^  4h 
scend  to  several,  as  in  the  case  of  copafc— i 
(».  «.,  where  the  descent  ia  to  dan^ilci^L  ^ 
eldest  shall  take,  but  be  liable  to  eoBttfti- 
tion.  In  the  United  Statea  a  diflereacniili 
held,  viz. :  that  all  the heira  moat  JoMtF"<"" 
or  convey. — ^The  right  of  conmioa  has  lea 
comparatively  lets  important  in  thb  consl^ 
than  in  England;  but  the  prindplesoftheeoB* 
mon  law  have  been,  with  lew  execpCiaai^  ffi^ 
ognized  here.  It  would  probablly  not  he  al- 
mitted  in  any  of  the  statea^  not  em  in  ttai 
newest  settle,  that  the  grant  of  a  pbes  tf 
land  parcel  of  a  larser  tract  heid  bytht  giW 
would  carry  with  it  common  of  paitiimf  « 
fuel  It  can  arise  only  bv  mpms  grant «lf 
prescrintioiL  which,  aa  boon  nwlfnnsd,  ii  if- 
ways  founded  upon  a  anppond  emit  f^ 
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eoorts  of  the  state  of  New  York  seem  not  to 
have  understood  the  ancient  law  when  thej  as- 
sumed that  common  appendant  was  a  prescrfp- 
tive  riffht,  whereas,  as  we  have  shown,  it  was 
derivea  entirely  from  the  nature  of  the  tennre, 
and  did  not  need  prescription  at  all.  Properly 
speaking,  that  species  of  common  can  hardly 
be  considered  as  existing  in  this  country.  This 
and  some  other  incidents  of  English  manor  or 
baronial  estates  are  not  recognized  here.  Oom- 
mon  <^  estovers  (fuel),  it  has  been  held  in  the 
•tate  <^  New  York,  cannot  be  apportioned ;  a%  if 
the  person  holding  the  land  to  which  the  oom- 
mon  is  appurtenant  should  convey  part  to  one 
person,  and  port  to  another,  the  whole  right  is 
aztingnished.  The  most  usual  mode  in  which 
the  r^t  of  common  arises  in  the  several  states 
k  the  ownership  of  lands  by  villages  or  towns, 
in  which  case  all  citizens  of  such  village  l^ve  a 
right  of  common,  subject  to  being  put  an  end  to, 
however,  by  an  ordinance  of  the  village  corpo- 
ration, or  a  resolution  at  a  town  meeting. 

COMMON  OARRIER,  one  who  undertakes 
Ibr  a  compensation  to  carry  goods  generally.  The 
term  imports  that  this  is  done  as  a  business. 
The  carnring  for  hire  in  a  particular  case  does 
not  involve  a  liability  to  the  same  extent  as  that 
of  a  common  carrier ;  yet  this  must  be  nnder- 
atood  of  a  private  undertaking,  as  for  some  par- 
tionlar  person  without  any  obligation  to  carry 
te  others.  If  a  vessel  should  make  but  a  single 
Toyage,  but  should  be  put  up  for  earning  what- 
ever goods  should  be  delivered  on  board,  thk 
vonld  constitute  the  owner  or  person  having 
Ote  control  of  the  vessel  a  common  carrier. 
On  the  other  hand,  when  a  vessel  is  not  put  up 
as  a  general  ship,  but  is  employed  by  the  owner 
In  his  own  business,  even  if  ho  should  allow  the 
master  to  carry  the  goods  of  another  and  to 
receive  the  freight  as  a  part  of  his  (the  master^s) 
compensation,  the  owner  would  not  be  consid- 
ered a  common  carrier.  The  principles  appli- 
eable  to  this  undertaking  have  been  summarily 
ataied  in  the  article  Bailment.  The  great  diver- 
sity of  cases,  however,  which  occur  in  a  oommer- 
<dal  conununity  like  ours,  requires  a  somewhat 
more  extended  exposition  of  those  principles. 
These  are  essentially  the  same  in  respect  to  trans- 
portation of  goods  by  water  or  land.  The  car- 
riage of  passengers  is  subi'ect  to  a  hability  not 
leas  stringent,  but  modifieu  in  some  particulars, 
^hich  will  be  mentioned.  The  most  important 
.  rtde  is  that  the  common  carrier  becomes  the  in- 
•orer  of  the  safe  delivery  of  the  property  intrust- 
ed to  him,  except  against  inevitable  accident,  or 
what  is  usually  called  the  act  of  €rod.  Perhaps 
the  exception  would  be  better  understood  by  a 
definition  which  has  been  adopted  in  the  later 
oases,  viz. :  that  the  loss  for  which  the  carrier 
Is  not  responsible  must  be  such  as  human  care 
and  foresight  could  not  prevent.  A  loss  by  the 
force  of  tempest  or  lightning  is  therefore  not 
chargeable  against  the  carrier;  so  when  it  is 
occasioned  by  a  peril  of  the  sea,  even  if  there 
were  no  storm,  as  if  a  vessel  should  run  upon 
a  reef  of  rock  or  shoal  of  sand  not  appearing 


above  the  snrihce  of  the  water,  provided  how- 
ever that  it  was  not  specified  upon  charts,  or 
otherwise  known.  Agam,  the  mere  force  of  the 
current  may  sometimes  drive  a  vessel  ashore  or 
npon  breakers,  by  reason  of  the  failure  of  wind, 
when  sails  are  depended  npon,  or  by  the  vessd 
having  been  previously  disabled  by  a  storm,  in 
either  of  which  cases  the  loss  comes  under  the 
head  of  inevitable  accident  In  respect  to  steam- 
boats, the  breaking  of  machinery  by  violence  of 
winds  or  waves,  and  a  consequent  loss,  would 
of  course  come  under  the  same  rule ;  but  where 
the  machinery  should  give  way  withont  an 
nnnsual  stress  of  ireather  or  other  sufficient 
canse  properly  designated  as  a  peril  of  the  sea, 
it  would  DO  difficult  to  make  out  an  exemption 
of  the  carrier  under  a  strict  application  <n  the 
rule  as  before  stated.  Accidents  are  not  nnfre- 
qnent  on  steamboats  and  raihoad  cars,  where 
no  explanation  can  be  given  except  some  defect 
in  the  iron  of  which  the  engine  or  other  essen- 
tial part  of  the  mechanical  structure  is  constroot- 
ed,  and  yet  it  may  be  a  defect  that  could  not  be 
detected  or  guarded  against  by  any  degree  cf 
ddllorcare.  The  rule  in  such  a  case  can  hardly 
be  cmisidered  as  settled.  There  might  be  some 
danger  in  the  relaxation  of  the  ancient  strict- 
ness which  would  exclude  such  an  excuse;  bet 
on  the  other  hand,  as  new  elements  and  instm^ 
mentalities  are  introduced,  allowance  should  be 
made  for  incidents  that  human  prudence,  such 
as  may  reasonably  be  expected,  wodd  not  be 
sufficient  to  {Movent  The  facility  with  which 
evidence  can  ordinarily  be  procured  to  rebut  a 
charse  of  negligence  wiU.  it  is  probable,  be 
fonnd  a  ocmdusive  objection  to  allowing  the 
exemption  to  rest  npon  that  alone.  The  mlei 
as  recentiy  held  by  the  courts  of  the  state  of 
New  York,  is  that  a  railroad  company  is  reepon- 
sible  for  an  accident  which  human  care  and  fore- 
sight could  have  prevented,  and  that  this  respon- 
flibilit^  extends  as  well  to  the  n^anner  of  manu- 
fiicturmg  cars  and  enghies  as  to  the  conduct  of 
the  immediate  agents  in  running  them ;  and  the 
question  whether  it  was  possible  by  snch  care 
and  foresight  to  have  prevented  the  accident  is 
left  to  thejury  to  determine.  (Holbrook  es.  Utica 
and  Schenectady  railroad  CO.,  16  Barbour,  118; 
Hegeman  es.  Western  railroad  co.,  id.  858.)  In 
inl^d  transportation  the  rule  as  to  inevitable 
accident  is  liberally  construed ;  as  when  upon 
the  Hudson  river  a  vessel  changing  her  taok 
near  shore  was  by  the  sudden  failure  of  the  wind 
grounded  and  sunk,  it  was  held  to  be  the  act  of 
God.  On  a  canal,  the  breaking  away  of  the 
bank  by  an  extraordinary  fiood,  and  the  strand- 
ing of  a  boat  in  consequence  thereof,  would  be 
held  a  sufficient  excuse  of  the  carrier  for  the 
damage  that  might  ensue  to  property  on  board. 
Theft,  embezzlement,  or  even  robbery,  by  a 
force  which  the  carrier  could  not.  resist.  fbr> 
merly  constituted  no  exemption  from  liability 
fbr  loss,  except  when  it  was  by  the  act  of  a  pob> 
lie  enemy,  llie  reason  given  in  the  old  cases  fbr 
hol^g  the  carrier  responsible  for  loss  by  rob- 
bery was  that  there  might  otherwise  be  odln- 
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Bion  and  fraud  which  it  would  he  difficult  to 
prove.  As  this,  however,  hod  application  onlj 
to  a  rude  state  of  society,  and  was  founded  upon 
disorders  which  do  not  now  exist  in  England, 
and  have  never  existed  in  this  country,  there 
seems  to  he  no  propriety  in  enforcing  the  rule  so 
btrictlv  (cessante  rations,  lexetiam  ee$iat);  and 
Accordingly,  a  modification  has  heen  admitted 
to  some  extent,  as  when  property  was  destroyed 
by  a  moh,  the  carrier  was  held  not  liable,  but 
it  was  thought  necessary  to  put  the  decision 
upon  another  ground,  viz. :  that  the  transporta- 
tion was  on  a  day  when  it  was  not  usual  to  go, 
and  for  the  special  purpose  of  saving  the  prop* 
erty  from  the  mob,  but  without  succeeding  as  to 
l)art.  (Edwards  vs.  Shinatt,  1  East,  604.)  De- 
struction of  property  by  fire  while  in  the  handa 
of  the  carrier,  unless  it  happen  by  lightning,  is 
at  the  risk  of  the  carrier,  and  the  goods  are  con- 
sidered to  be  in  his  possession  until  actual  de- 
livery according  to  the  terms  of  his  undertaking. 
When  there  is  no  express  stipulation  as  to  the 
manner  of  delivery,  or  some  known  nsage,  the 
goods  must  be  delivered  to  some  person  author- 
ized to  receive  them,  which  will  be  the  person 
named  as  consignee,  or  such  person  as  he  shall 
direct.  And  in  case  there  is  no  one  to  whom 
delivery  can  be  made,  the  goods  should  be 
stored,  but  they  will  still  remain  at  the  risk  of 
the  carrier.  In  England,  it  has  been  provided 
by  recent  statutes  Uiat  owners  of  vessels  shall 
be  exempted  from  responsibility  as  common 
carriers  for  losses  by  fire,  and  also  from  liability 
for  the  loss  of  gold,  silver,  and  jewelry  by  roll^- 
bery  or  embezzlement,  unless  they  have  been 
specially  mentioned  in  the  bill  of  lading,  or 
otherwise  specified  in  writing  by  the  shipper. 
AVe  have  no  similar  statutes  in  this  country,  and 
the  only  limitation  to  the  general  liabihty  of 
the  carrier  is  what  may  result  from  special  no- 
tice given  by  him  as  to  the  terms  upon  which 
he  will  undertake  to  carry  goods.  As  to  any 
private  undertaking,  such  as  we  liave  before  re- 
ferred to,  there  is  of  course  no  question  as  to 
the  right  of  the  carrier  tlius  to  restrict  his  liar 
bility ;  but  there  is  some  conflict  in  the  decis- 
ions how  far  a  common  carrier  can,  in  tlve  con- 
duct of  his  general  business,  vary  the  rules 
of  law  by  a  mere  notice.  It  is  settled  that  a 
notice  is  at  all  events  of  no  avail  unless  dis- 
tinctly brought  to  the  knowledge  of  the  owner 
of  the  goods ;  and  it  has  been  questioned  whe- 
ther, oven  then,  it  would  be  operative  unless 
specifically  assented  to  so  as  to  constitute  a  spe- 
cial contract.  (Ilollister  rs.  Now] an,  19  Wen- 
dell, 234 ;  Cole  «•.  Goodwin,  id,  251.)  In  the 
former  of  these  cases  it  was  said  that,  *'  notwith- 
standing the  notice,  the  owner  has  a  right  to  in- 
sist that  tlie  carrier  shall  receive  the  goodssubiect 
to  all  the  responsibilities  incident  to  his  employ- 
ment. The  presumption  is  as  strong,  to  say  the 
least,  that  the  owner  intended  to  insist  on  his 
legal  rights  as  it  is  that  ho  was  willing  to  vield 
to  the  wishes  of  the  carrier."  Other  rules  have 
reference  to  the  protection  of  the  carrier  against 
any  liability  beyond  the  fair  intent  of  his  nnder^ 


taking.    Thos  the  owaen  of 
Hudson  river,  althoogfa  adTertiaiDg 
as  carriers  of  paasengen  nod 
hdd  not  liable  for  the  lo«  of  a  packace 
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notes  delivered  to  the  capl«n 
capacity.  8o  in  respect  to  the  liettige  «f  fas> 
sengers,  although  the  carrier  bT  land  or  wtfv  m 
compelled  to  receive  a  reasonable  amoonl  ipoa 
the  sronnd  that  compensaUon  for  it  u  iaeiaM 
in  the  fare  of  the  pesMoger,  and  bcc<oiDSi  the 


»  pesMoger,  an 
insurer  of  the  safe  oelivenr  thereof  to  the  fas* 
senger  at  the  place  of  his  dcslinatioii,  ycC  mkt 
that  denomination  can  be  indndad  only  asck 
articles  as  a  man  would  generaQjr  carry  with 
him  for  personal  nse  as  bagipkge.  AecanMri^ 
therefore,  not  responsible  for  samples  of  mm- 
chandise  carried  in  a  tmnk,  as  bagpge.  Te 
make  him  liable,  it  shoold  be  reeeired  bf  the 
carrier  as  merchandise.  Kor  ia  he  reipoaAb 
for  money  in  a  tmnk  unless  npun  noCice  of  the 
contents  of  the  trunk,  and  perhans  not  ctm  ihm 
without  a  special  nndertakinff  in  reqMd  to  iL 
Jewelry  or  articles  much  ezoeeding  in  vahe  vhil 
would  be  ordinarily  taken  for  pcrmial  dm  vorii 
be  subject  to  the  same  role.  In  respect  to  ths 
liability  of  carriers  where  the  transportatfaa  ii 
over  a  route  in  which  several  persons  or  ttam- 
panies  have  distinct  parts  of  the  route,  as  ia  iW 
case  of  seyeral  railroads  connecting  with  ssck 
other,  the  rule  is  that  the  person  or  eoapsn 
who  receives  the  fare  of  passengers  or  frrigUa 
goods  for  the  whole  route  is  responsible  as  co^ 
rier  for  the  entire  distance ;  and  it  would  ■ikt 
no  difference  as  to  his  liability,  if  he  ihsoil 
deliver  tickets  of  the  proprietors  of  lbs  r^ 
spective  routes.  li^  however,  the  Cue  or  fMglft 
is  pidd  to  an  agent  of  all  the.differcot  pc» 
prietors,  then  all  are  liable  to  be  sued  Jowy. 
Some  of  the  incidents  of  the  carriage  of  b» 
sengers  have  been  already  adrerlcd  ta  we 
need  only  add  that  reasonable  regard  is  to  to 
had  to  the  comfort  as  well  as  safety  of  pesMa* 
gera,  whether  the  tranqiortation  be  by  suasr 
boat,  railroad  cars,  stsge  ooadies,  or  other  eon* 
yeyances.  And,  on  the  other  hand,  the  prop^ 
etors  of  such  eonveyances  have  the  ri^t«  sal 
it  is  their  doty,  to  prescribe  such 
as  will  best  insure  the  oonvenienoe  i 
gers,  and  at  the  same  time  protect  the  { 
tors  themselves  from  any  frand  or  imp 
One  other  rule  which  relates  as  well  to  < 
of  passengers  as  fineight,  is  thai  the  1 
tion  must  be  within  a  reasonable  time.  IkcMi 
of  interruption  by  any  accident^  ercn  if  ilto 
sucli  as  the  carrier  is  notreqMNisible  for,  stiU  to 
is  bound  to  fbmish  other  means  of  ( 
to  tho  end  of  the  route  with  the  utmost  | 
ble  deqmtch,  or  the  passenger  will  be  eatillsd  Ii 
provide  himself  a  couTeyanoe  at  the  oust  of  Ito 
carrier,  or  to  claim  repayment  of  the  fine  sal 
other  expenses  which  he  lias  been  pot  ta  la  v^ 
spect  to  goods,  the  same  dospatdi  wonld  not  to 
required;  regard  is  here  to  be  had  to  what Ito 
parties  may  have  iairiy  taken  into  their  cikrin* 
tiun.  Thofreeiingupof  acanalorriTerisaiA 
cient  excuse  for  the  non-dolifieiyof  fOodiMil. 
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»fnfly!galioiL  Ifthe  goods  ar^  ink- 
I  vv*  »vr  at  the  place  of  detention,  he  ronst 
tito  frei^t ;  but  if  not  taken  by  the  Own- 
iqwnnbility  of  the  carrier  for  the  goods 
tinue  during  the  time  of  detention,  and 
'1  deliyery,  according  to  his  nndertakinff. 
>N  LAW.  By  this  term  in  Englidi 
u«nce  is  sometimes  designated  that  part 
w  of  England  which  has  grown  np  from 
I  distinguished  from  acts  of  parliament ; 
ar  beinff  also  classified  os  legea  rum  icrip- 
tttrtalegeaicripUB,  This  lost classifica- 
lowever,  far  from  accurate;  for,  as  we 
«  occasion  to  show  more  particularly  in 
pert  of  this  article,  the  laws  were  at  an 
iod  repeatedly  collected  and  promulgate 
yal  authority,  and  in  later  times  have 
t^nedin  reported  decisions  of  the  courts 
itises  of  writers  upon  law ;  and  again, 
sient  statutes,  the  records  of  which  are 
,  were  incorporated  into  the  common 
ly  others  of  which  we  have  the  record 
crely  declaratory  of  the  common  law 
claimed  to  haTo  existed  before.  Such 
Mdffna  Charta,  as  confirmed  by  par- 
9  Henry  III.,  the  oldest  of  the  statutes 
I  an  original  record  is  now  extant ;  so 
le  25  Edward  III.,  relating  to  treason, 
ion  of  right,  which  was  passed  in  1628, 
[oas  other  statutes  of  more  modem 
rporting  merely  to  declare  the  exist- 
and  not  to  enact  any  new  provision, 
lition  of  common  law  above  given  in- 
it  merely  the  indigenous  customs  of  the 
[>eople,  but  also  so  much  of  the  Roman 
on  laws  as  have  been  introduced  in 
ralty  and  ecclesiastical  courts,  as  well 
ales  or  maxims  wliich  were  borrowed 
sh  judges  and  writers  from  either  of 
stems.  The  term  is  also  sometimes 
xpress  the  whole  law,  statutory  or  cus- 
aa  administered  in  the  most  ancient  or 
1  termed  common  law  courts,  in  distino- 
i  the  system  of  equity  as  developed  in 
t  of  chancery,  the  latter  being  of  more 
>wth,  and  intended  for  relief  in  coses 
ofe  was  no  adequate  remedy  by  the  strict 
the  common  law.  In  a  still  larger 
^e  common  appellation  of  the  entire 
r,  including  even  the  foreign  elements 
t^ied  with  it,  in  distinction  from  the 
'  generally  received  among  European 
and  from  the  canon  law.  except  so 
lopted  in  the  ecclesiastical  courts  of 
It  is  in  the  last  sense  that  it  is  com- 
erstood  in  the  United  States,  yet  with 
uifications,  growing  out  of  its  limited 
on  under  our  peculiar  political  organi- 
In  all  the  states  except  Louisiana  the 
law  has  been  received,  but  this  has 
ierstood  not  to  include  statutes,  except 
they  had  by  their  antiquity  become 
n  the  common  law,  or  had  been  reoog- 
colonial  legislation  or  by  general  usage, 
tnd  course  has  been  to  reSnact  the  Eng- 
ttea  which  it  was  deemed  important  to 
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retdn.  In  some  of  the  states,  bovever.  vaaaj 
of  the  statutes  have  been  admitted  as  haTing 
acquired  legal  validity  without  such  re^naot- 
ment  The  ecclesiastical  administration  of  law 
is  also  excluded,  bnt  this  has  been  chiefly  bv  a 
statntoiy  estabushment  of  courts  in  which 
the  ecdesiaslical  has  been  united  with  civil 
Jurisdiction.  The  principles  of  the  canon  law, 
with  that  exception,  have  remiuned  in  foroe 
in  this  country  so  £ar  as  they  had  beoome  part 
of  the  common  law. — ^In  the  exposition  of  the 
subject  it  will  be  proper  to  consiaer  it  in  a  two* 
fold  aspect,  viz. :  the  development  of  the  com* 
mon  law  from  its  primary  sources,  and  the  peca* 
liar  principles  by  which  it  is  distinsuishable  from 
other  systems  of  law.  The  first  branch  of  onr 
inquiry  is  deeply  interestiqg,  as  containing  the 
true  history  of  the  English  people,  and  thos 
illustrating  the  chief  element  of  our  own  nation- 
ality. No  other  modem  European  nation  has 
produced  for  itself  an  entire  system  of  law.  The 
Roman  is  the  basis  of  all  continental  Jnri^ra- 
dence,  and  in  some  conntries,  as  Italy  and  some 
of  the  German  states,  is  still  in  fnU  foroe  aa 
an  original  authority,  modified  only  by  politi- 
cal changes  and  local  usages,  whick  however, 
have  a  similar  relation  and  as  limited  a  propor- 
tion to  the  original  as  the  statutory  has  to  the 
common  law  in  England.  In  other  oonntries, 
as  Spain,  it  has  been  digested  in  common  with 
the  modem  additions,  but  this  does  not  super- 
sede a  reference  to  the  original  source  for  the  res- 
olution c^  any  difScult  questions;  and  lastly,  in 
other  countries,  as  France,  PrusBiiL  and  Austria, 
it  has  been  reoonstraeted  into  the  form  of  a  code, 
though  it  still  furnishes  the  elementary  prin- 
ciples, legal  languctge,  modes  of  reasoning,  and 
in  generaJ  the  ^rms  of  proceedings  of  all  theee 
compilations.  On  the  other  hand,  whatever 
foreign  element  may  have  been  intermingled 
with  the  English  law  has  been  assimilated  hj  a 
process  that  may  be  compared  to  chylification 
in  the  animal  system.  The  primitive  constitu- 
ent of  this  law  may  be  safely  assumed  to  be  the 
Saxon.  Nothing  can  be  traced  from  the  Brit- 
ons, either  of  local  usages  or  of  the  Roman  law 
as  a<kninistered  while  they  were  subject  to  the 
imperial  government.  Whatever  has  been  de- 
rived ttom  the  latter  source  was  introduced 
long  afterwiu^  and  chiefiy  through  the  Nor* 
mans.  The  very  langqage  which  we  may  sup- 
pose to  have  been  spoken  by  the  common  peo- 
ple when  Britain  was  a  Roman  province,  was 
lost,  or  is  to  be  traced  only  in  Wales  and  Brittany. 
Sir  John  Fortescue  (who  wrote  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  YI.),  in  his  zeal  tomagnifv  the  common 
above  the  civil  law,  maintained  that  the  former 
was  the  more  ancient,  for  that  the  customs  upon 
which  it  was  founded  had  existed  fh>m  the  earli- 
est period,  without  intenmption  by  the  R(»nan, 
Saxon,  Danish,  and  Norman  conquests;  and 
Selden,  in  his  notes  upon  Fortescue,  does  not 
dispute  the  assertion,  ibrther  than  that  he  says 
customs  were  also  introduced  by  the  8azonS| 
Danes,  ^.  Ck>ke  also  asserted  that  the  common 
laws  of  Eng^buid  were  of  greater  antiquity  than 
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any  other  hamon  laws  (Pref.  2d  Roports),  and 

?uotes  the  opinion  of  Fortescuo  at  full  lengUi 
Pref.  6th  Rep.).  This  extravagant  hypothesis 
is  worthy  of  mention  only  as  an  illuHtration  of 
the  singular  tenacity  of  the  English  mind  for 
whatever  was  of  native  origin,  and  the  prgu- 
dice  existing  at  every  period  against  whatever 
was  of  foreign  growth.  In  estimating  the  pro- 
portion that  Saxon  usages  contributed  in  tlie 
formation  of  English  law,  it  would  he  too  limited 
a  view  if  we  sliould  take  into  account  only  the 
records  now  extant  of  particular  laws  and  fonns 
of  proceedings.  These  records  are  imperfect, 
and  even  if  we  had  the  entire  body  of  laws  so  far 
as  they  were  ever  reduced  to  writing,  it  would 
furnish  but  a  part  of  what  then  existed  and  was 
perpetuated,  and  again  it  would  bo  leaving  out 
the  self-developing  power  inherent  in  the  hab- 
its of  the  people.  The  nation  continued  to  be 
essentially  Saxon  even  after  the  Norman  con- 
quest. The  tenure  of  real  estate  was  indeed 
radically  changed  by  the  introduction  of  the 
feudal  laws,  yet  with  steady  perseverance  the 
middle  class  gradually  obtained  amelioration 
of  that  system,  and  ingrafted  upon  it  many  pe- 
culiar rules  and  forms  congenial  with  tlie  na- 
tional character.  So  the  Korman  sovereigns 
undertook  to  revolutionize  the  whole  judicial 
administration.  The  aula  regiSy  consbting  of  the 
king  and  council,  sought  to  convoke  to  itself  the 
judicial  business,  which  had  before  been  chiefly 
transacted  in  the  Saxon  county  courts,  presided 
over  by  a  sheriff  and  bishop.  The  Korman 
language  was  introduced  as  the  law  language 
at  least  of  the  aula  regiSy  and  of  tlie  superior 
courts  into  which  that  tribunal  was  subsequent- 
ly resolved,  and  Norman  lawyers  and  Judges 
sought  to  introduce  the  forms  of  practice  and 
even  rules  of  decision  to  which  they  had  been 
accustomed.  Yet  in  spite  of  these  disadvantages, 
Saxon  customs  still  maintained  their  hold  of  the 
people.  Terms  were  invented  in  Norman  phra- 
seology to  express  many  of  the  judicial  proceed- 
ings. The  pleadings  were  indeed  in  Latin,  but 
trials  were  conducted  and  decisions  reported 
in  the  Norman.  But  underlying  these  exterior 
forms  can  be  seen  the  some  principles  of  right 
which  constitute  the  earlier  law  of  the  country, 
and  the  administration  of  justice  was  still  in  fact 
practically  in  accordance  with  Saxon  usages. 
This  may  be  attributed  in  a  considerable  degree 
to  the  large  amount  of  business  which  still  con- 
tinued to  bo  transactcil  in  the  county  courts, 
where  the  Saxon  language  and  usages  were 
strictly  adhered  to.  The  appointment  of  itin- 
erant iuslices  to  go  into  the  several  counties 
of  the  kingdom  for  the  trial  of  civil  and  criminal 
causes,  wliich  became  a  fixed  custom  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  II.,  must  have  also  contributed 
largely  to  the  perpetuation  of  provincial  forms. 
Hence  it  may  be  justly  said  that  the  laws  con- 
tinued to  bo  formed  as  new  cases  arose,  by  the 
same  habit  of  mind  alter  the  conquest  as  before, 
and  tliat  the  common  law  continued  to  be  de- 
velopeil  from  tlie  Saxon  original  even  under  the 
Korman  sovereigns.   Of  the  collections  of  Saxon 


laws  there  are  mentiooed:  1.  The  2>mi  Al. « 
Liber  Judicialu  of  Alfred  the  Great,  vLich  tm 
designed  as  a  code  for  the  goTemnicm  of  ibt 
whole  kingdom,  and  is  suppuied  lu  Lave  cja- 
sisted  of  the  local  customs  of  different  pan*  of 
the  country,  viz. :  (ci)  the  Mercian  U«i,  vLiik 
prevailed  in  the  counties  bordering  oo  Wa!e%.  vU 
which  may  have  retained  some  uf  the  old  I«nt«a 
customs;  {b)  the  WestSaxun,  which  a;>{vr;^aei 
to  the  southern  and  south- w«r.-«teni  €>.4&:i£i. 
{c)  the  Danish,  which  had  bcvn  iDtrr^iuc^i  a 
the  eastern  coast,  where  the  Danes  had  moU 
It  appears  tliat  some  laws  were  taken  fria  'Jm 
Old  Testament,  and  it  is  likely  that  Alfred  b^ 
have  taken  some  liberty  with  exiting  rvcoia- 
tions,  particularly  with  the  penal  lawa^  a»  I5 1 
new  enactment  making  murder  a  capital  od«A& 
But  whatever  was  not  in  accordance  vitl*  'in 
spirit  of  tlie  people  came  very  little  into  ■«, 
and  the  whole  was  mach  interfened  viifc  bj 
wars  and  consequent  civil  disordcra.  It  Im 
been  said  by  some  writers  (Blackstone  and  ocImb) 
tliat  Uiis  code  was  extant  as  late  as  the  rap  d 
Edward  IV.,  but  St  is  now  lost.  Hallam.  how- 
ever, questions  the  antlienticity  of  the  w»3ri  it- 
ferred  to.  2.  The  compilation  of  Edvani  the 
Confessor,  the  basis  of  which  was  the  prtviim 
code  of  Alfred,  and  was  intended  to  be  a  cs» 
plete  collection  of  laws  both  costomary  ui 
statute.  This  obtained  ^reat  cel^britv,  bcaf 
the  system  which  was  in  force  immediii4r 

Erior  to  the  conqnest,  and  conseqnenslv  idtati- 
ed  by  the  Saxons  with  their  nationality.  VLa 
therefore  they  often  demanded  of  the  SorBa 
kings  confirmation  of  the  laws  of  the  confannf, 
they  meant  only  the  guarantee  of  the  lav*  1^ 
which  tliey  had  been  formerly  governed.  TUi 
compilation  is  also  losL  In  some  oid  vriitfi 
there  is  a  reference  to  a  compilation  be|[n  H 
King  Edgar,  grandfather  of  the  confeMor.  Vlt 
this  is  supposed  to  be  the  same  that  was  aiWr 
ward  completed  by  the  latter.    8.  A  cc4h 


of  ancient  Saxon  lawa,  canona,  decrees  of  ooa^ 
cils,  and  other  pubUo  actSb  was  made  by  L^ 
bard  in  the  rei^  of  Elizabeth,  under  the  dbSi 
of  Apxaiopofua^  nte  deprimU  Anglorum  LifH^ 
These  laws  are  in  Anglo-Saxon,  and  amoi| 
them  are  some  of  Etlielbert,  king  of  Kent  (A.I)L 
561-636).  To  tli'is  collection  additions  bare  Wa 
since  made  by  Dr.  Wiikins^ — ^Tbe  exlni  of  tki 
change  of  the  laws  made  by  the  KonnsM  \m 
been  the  subject  of  much  debate.  It  was  cU4f 
in  the  tenure  of  real  estate  and  the  inddoU 
resulting  therefrom.  On  the  one  hand^icl* 
been  maintained  by  Coke,  Selden,  and  <  ~ 
that  the  feudal  tenure  existed  among  the  S 
before  the  conquest^  bat  by  Halci.  and  i 
Sir  Martin  Wright,  that  It  was  fint  is 
b^  the  Nonnans.  Without  entering  opoa  iktf 
discussion,  it  will  be  snffident  here  to  say  iktf 
principles  relating  to  real  estata  are  hhmh< 
Bo<m  lutcr  the  conquest,  radically  ^W<^^  km 
those  recognixed  b  v  the  Saxons  befors  that  ^mL 
Among  these  may  be  specified,  that  landed  pn^ 
erty  according  to  the  Saxon  lawa  was  liuefitM 
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0ODS,  that  it  could  be  aliened,  mortgaged,  or  de- 
vised at  the  pleasure  of  the  owner;  whereas,  not 
long  al^er  the  accession  of  the  Norman  sover- 
eigns, we  find  the  descent  of  lands  to  the  heir  de- 
pending, at  least  in  theory,  upon  the  consent  of 
the  superior  lord,  as  shown  by  the  exaction  of  a 
compensation  called  a  relief  which  the  heir  was 
coTnpeIl<!d  to  pay ;  that  tlie  land  descended  to  the 
eldest  son,  in  exclusion  of  the  others,  and  dur- 
ing the  infancy  of  the  heir  the  seignor  or  lord 
had  the  custody  of  his  person  and  the  care  of 
his  estate;  the  land  could  not  be  aliened  nor 
mortgaged,  nor  devised  without  consent  of  the 
lord,  nor  sold  under  judgment  for  the  payment 
of  debts.  Some  of  these  restraints  were  relax- 
ed in  no  long  period  afterward,  as  by  a  law  of 
Henry  I.,  which  allowed  a  man  to  alien  lands 
he  had  himself  acquired,  and  which  had  not 
come  to  him  by  descent;  this  was  modified 
In  the  reign  of  Henry  H.  by  allowing  alienation 
of  purchased  lands  if  he  had  other  lands  bj 
descent  sufficient  to  provide  for  his  children, 
and  if  he  had  not,  then  he  could  only  alien  a 
part.  So  likewise  in  the  reign  of  Henry  H. 
alienation  of  a  part  of  the  inheritance  was  al- 
lowed upon  the  same  conditions.  But  disposal 
of  lands  by  devise  was  never  allowed  until  the 
reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  when  the  statute  relat- 
ing to  wills  was  passed.  In  the  system  of  judi- 
cature, among  other  changes  was  one  which 
at  the  time  was  perhaps  not  designed  to  affect 
the  mode  of  administering  the  laws,  but  which 
became  the  occasion  of  a  vast  extension  of 
the  jurisdiction  of  ecclesiastical  courts  and  the 
bringing  in  of  a  foreign  canonical  law.  This 
was  an  ordinance  of  William  the  Conqueror, 
by  which  the  bisiiop,  who  had  formerly  sat  in 
the  county  courts  with  the  sheriff  (the  two  to- 
gether di>i)osing  of  all  causes,  civil  and  ecclesi- 
astical), was  directed  to  hold  a  separate  court 
for  the  trial  of  ecclesiastical  cases.  The  bishops, 
being  thus  made  indei)endent  of  the  secular 
courts  proceeded  to  appropriate  to  their  sepa- 
rate jurisdiction  a  large  number  of  cases,  under 
pretence  of  their  involving  something  of  a  spir- 
itual nature,  as  tithes  and  benefices.  So  tliey 
claimed  exclusive  cognizance  of  all  questions 
relating  to  marriage,  un  the  ground  that  it  was 
a  spiritual  contract,  and  this  claim  involved  not 
merely  the  power  of  annulling  marriages  and 
granting  divorces,  but  also  of  determining  ques- 
tions of  legitimacy  and  bastardy.  The  probate 
of  testaments,  it  appears,  had  previously  be- 
longed to  them,  and  this  carried  with  it  the 
cognizance  of  legacies.  Thus,  for  a  considerable 
time,  any  questions  relating  to  either,  when  in- 
cidentally involved  in  a  civil  court,  were  refer- 
red to  the  ecclesiastical  court  for  an  answer  to 
the  particular  question,  when  the  civil  court 
proceeded  with  the  determination  of  the  case. 
Jurisdiction  of  the  estates  (that  is  to  say,  the 
personal  effects)  of  persons  dying  intestate  was 
obtained  under  a  custom  which  is  spoken  of  in 
A  law  of  Henry  I.,  that  such  effects  were  to  be 
disposed  of  pro  anima  sua.  This  custom  must 
have  grown  up  after  the  conquest,  for  by  the 


Saxon  laws  both  real  and  personal  estate  de- 
scended in  the  same  manner  in  case  of  iu testacy. 
What  would  be  most  for  the  benefit  of  the  soul 
of  the  intestate,  it  was  claimed,  the  bishops 
were  most  competent  to  decide.  In  King  John^s 
charter  (the  oridnal  Magna  Charta)  it  was  ex- 
pressly provided  that  the  chattels  of  an  intes- 
tate should  be  disposed  of  by  tiie  next  of  kin 
per  visum  ecclesics.  This  clause,  though  it  is  said 
to  have  been  also  coutained  in  the  cliarter  of 
Henry  III.,  was  left  out  in  the  exemplification 
on  the  roll,  25  Edward  I.,  from  which  the  Magna 
Charta  was  copied  in  the  statute  books.  Under 
this  it  became  an  admitted  right  of  the  ecclesi- 
astical courts  to  issue  letters  of  administration 
in  cases  of  intestacy.  The  law  to  which  eccle- 
siastical courts  had  been  formerly  subject  had 
been  first  established  by  a  national  synod  held 
A.  D.  670,  and  was  called  the  codex  canonum 
vetus  ecclesicB  Romanes,  Various  laws  were  passed 
after  that  time  for  the  regulation  of  ecclesiasti- 
cal matters,  all  of  which,  together  with  the  ori- 
ginal code,  were  reviewed  by  William  the  Con- 
queror, with  the  assent  of  his  great  counciL 
There  was,  therefore,  a  national  oanon  law 
which  had  been  prescribed  or  sanctioned  by 
the  legislature,  and  which  did  not  depend  upon 
pontifical  authority.  Under  the  new  constitution 
of  ecclesiastical  courts,  the  clergy  now,  how- 
ever, sought  to  introduce  the  entire  canon  law 
as  promulgated  at  Rome.  A  compilation  by 
Ivo  de  Chartres,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  I.,  con- 
tained many  innovations  upon  the  ancient  law : 
but  after  Uie  digest  of  the  whole  ■  pontifical 
canon  law  by  Gratian  had  been  adopted  at 
Rome,  it  became  a  favorite  object  with  the  Eng- 
lish clergy  to  procure  its  recognition  as  the 
basis  of  their  ecclesiastical  law.  As  this  com- 
pilation was  derived  chiefiy  from  the  Roman 
or  civil  law,  the  latter  was  also  regarded  with 
much  favor  by  ecclesiastics,  and  they  introduced 
public  instruction  at  Oxford  upon  both  the 
canon  and  civil  law.  Such,  however,  was  the 
national  jealousy,  that  in  1152  the  king  prohib- 
ited the  reading  of  books  of  canon  law,  refer- 
ring, it  may  be  presumed,  to  tlie  two  compilations 
by  Ivo  de  Chartres  and  Gratian.  The  doctrines 
of  this  foreign  canon  law  being  in  many  respects 
subversive  of  the  authority  previously  exercised 
by  the  civil  government  over  the  ecclesiastical 
courts,  a  struggle  took  place  in  which  the  whole 
pontifical  power  was  brought  to  bear  in  their 
favor.  The  constitutions  of  Clarendon,  which 
were  enacted  by  Henry  II.  with  the  assent  of 
the  great  council,  in  1164,  and  confirmed  at 
a  council  held  at  Northampton  in  1176,  were 
intended  as  a  final  settlement  of  the  dis- 
puted points.  By  these  it  was  determined 
that  questions  concerning  benefices  (that  is  to 
say,  the  right  of  presentation)  should  be  tried 
by  the  king^s  secular  courts ;  tliat  ecclesiastics 
should  be  lK)und  to  come  into  the  king's  courts 
to  answer  to  any  matters  cognizable  there; 
that  there  should  be  no  appeal  from  the  arch- 
bishop^s  court  except  to  the  king  in  person; 
questions  in  relation  to  benefices,  when  the 
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matter  involved  was  whether  the  benefice  were 
lay  OP  oleemosynary,  were  to  be  determined  in 
the  king^s  court  by  a  recognition  of  12  men 
(a  inry) ;  lastly,  the  ecclesiastical  courts  were 
excluded  from  jurisdiction  of  picas  of  debt, 
which  they  had  lately  assumed  u|)on  pretence 
that  they  were  due,  fide  interposita.  In  con- 
sequence of  the  king's  remorse  for  the  murder 
of  iiecket,  these  constitutions  were  not  strictly 
executed  during  the  rest  of  his  reign,  but  they 
were  not  repealed. — It  would  exceed  our  limits 
to  trace  further  the  history  of  the  ecclesiastical 
laws  of  England.  It  will  be  sufficient  to  sa^ 
that  by  various  legatine  and  provincial  consti- 
tutiouis  the  former  being  enacted  by  national 
synods,  the  latter  by  provincial  synods,  held 
oitlier  by  the  archbishop  of  Canterbuiy  or  of 
York,  tiie  canon  law  has  been  settled  with  solo 
rofercnco  to  the  exigencies  of  tiie  church  and 
kingdom  of  England,  and  its  authority  now 
rests  upon  a  statute  of  Henry  VIII.,  bjr  which 
it  was  declared  that  all  canons,  constitutions, 
&c.,  then  existing,  and  which  were  not  repug- 
nant to  the  law  ot  the  land  or  the  king's  prerog- 
ative, should  remain  in  use.  An  incidental 
e^ect  of  the  enlargement  of  ecclesiastical  juris- 
diction was  that  the  civil  law  was  referred  to  for 
the  decisionof  many  questions,  and  the  rules  thus 
adopted  were  of  course  recognized  byother  courts; 
but  in  addition  to  this,  the  law  of  England  re- 
lating to  personal  projKTty,  which  was  com- 
paratively deficient,  received  a  large  accession 
from  the  civil  law,  with  which  the  judges  had 
now  become  somewhat  acquainted.  The  rules 
of  consanguinity  and  tlierefore  of  descent,  ex- 
cept the  law  of  primogeniture,  were  taken 
wholly  from  the  canon  law,  which  in  this  par- 
ticular differed  from  the  civil.  And  even  as  to 
primogeniture,  there  was  for  a  time  an  alterna- 
tion between  the  feudal  principle,  which  gave 
to  the  eldest  son  the  entire  inheritance,  and  the 
Jewish  or  canonical  rule,  which  allowed  a 
double  portion  to  tlie  eldest,  but  gave  to  the 
others  also  a  share  of  the  estate.  Thus  in  tho 
reign  of  Henry  I.  it  appears  that  the  eldest  son 
took  only  the  primum  patru  /oedum  (the  prin- 
cipal manor),  tho  rest  being  left  to  descend  to 
the  otiier  sons ;  but  this  rule  was  of  sliort  dura- 
tion, for  in  tho  reign  of  Henry  II.  the  eldest 
son  was  considered  sole  heir  of  the  whole  in- 
heritance. This  relate<l  to  lands  held  by  mili- 
tary tenure  or  knight's  service;  socage  lands 
^which  were  held  by  other  services,  and  finally 
for  a  mere  pecuniary  compensation),  even  as 
late  as  the  reign  of  Henry  II.,  descended  to  all 
the  sons,  but  the  eldest  was  entitled  to  the  capi- 
tal messuage.  This  was  not,  however,  univer- 
sal. Tlie  doctrine  of  representation  was  not 
entirely  settled,  and  Glanville  (who  wrote  in 
that  reign)  says  that  it  was  a  question,  when  a 
man  left  a  younger  son,  and  a  grandson  by  an 
elder  son,  which  should  succeed;  and  he  ex- 
presses the  opini(m  that  if  the  elder  son  had 
been  provided  for  by  an  appointment  of  land 
during  his  life,  the  grandson  sliould  have  no 
claim   against  tho  uncle  for  the  remainder, 


though  perhaps  t1i6  ddwt  ton  migbt  liau.fi 
have  done  so  had  he  sarriTcd.  Gndu^, 
however,  all  lands  became  nibject  to  tht  «ie( 
fendal  mle  of  priroogenitare,  except  in  nrtaia 
places,  where,  by  special  cnstoia  whkb  U 
been  unbroken,  it  was  otherwise. — As  to  p» 
sonol  property  and  oontractSt  how  eztciiflTi^ 
the  rules  of  the  civQ  law  were  adopted  asr  te 
seen  in  the  treatise  of  Bractoo,  A  LrfOmA 
ConMuetudinibuM  Anglia^  which  was  paUaM 
in  the  reign  of  Henry  III.  The  siraiifRMBi 
of  the  subject  is  similar  to  that  of  JivcisJa*i 
Institutes,  and  many  principles  are  extraetii 
fix>m  tho  Pandects,  sometimes  in  the  vcrj  lai- 
gnage  of  the  orinnal.  Bat  Bractoo  ww  ai 
ser^'ile  copyist.  He  had  a  great  Ic^  laia^ 
and  he  selected  and  applied  the  raleiof  lav. 
fh>m  whatever  sonrces  aerived,  with  niKb  db- 
crimination^  and  defined  and  explained  thn 
with  precision.  Snch  was  his  adaptation  cf !» 
gal  principles  to  the  peculiar  circam<aacH  mk 
habits  of  tho  English  people,  that  it  w«  art 
understood  by  his  contemporaries  how  Isrplf 
he  had  drawn  upon  the  civil  law.  Dsria^a 
lone  period,  down  even  to  the  time  of  Cofc&hi 
held  mnch  the  same  relation  to  the  tfin-M 
law  that  in  later  times  Pothier  had  to  the  Fraek 
law,  with  ouIt  this  difference,  that  Bractoo  «■ 
also  profonndly  Tersed  in  the  practice  of  tht 
courts  and  forms  of  proceeding. — As  ov  tkjftA 
is  simply  to  develop  the  primitive  sooren  d 
the  common  law,  and  the  general  principle  m 
process  of  its  formation,  it  win  be  nniKic— y 
to  trace  minntely  the  soccesriTe  chaajm.  fiwi 
its  earlier  form  to  the  later  and  more  coapi- 
cated  system.  It  will  be  safficicnt  to  nfe 
summarilv  to  some  of  the  important  incidcEOL 
1 .  Tho  relaxation  of  the  feodal  principle  of  aos- 
alienation,  until  all  restriction  was  removed  If 
the  statute  Quia  Emptortt^  18  Edward  L  ■■ 
other  acts;  then  the  mtrodnction  of  confidcMl 
fees,  or  estates  tail,  which,  by  the  staiats  Jh 
Doni$^  13  Edward  I.,  were  restricted  fromsfi» 
ation,  and  the  evasion  of  the  statute  by  new  fof« 
of  conveyance,  viz.,  fines  and  oommoo  mov- 
eries.  2.  The  prohibition  of  cxmTejaDesi  to 
religions  houses  and  penons.  This  was  fculf 
the  Magna  Gharta  of  Henry  III.,  which  va 
construed  to  relate  to  religious  hooKs  odk; 
and  in  consequence  the  act  Ih  ReligM^  7  iS^ 
ward  I.,  comroonlv  called  the  stalnts  of  W0t^ 
main,  was  passed,  by  which  the  prohibitm  va 
extended  to  all  penons  holding  for  similsrp^ 
poses;  and  in  the  statute  Quim  Aip(sf«i»  shost 
referred  to,  which  gave  general  liberty  of  sfis^ 
ating  lands,  a  proviso  was  insnted  that  tUi 
should  not  authorize  any  kind  <yf  aKeoataoa  ft 
mortmain.  Common  reooveries  wers  reisflrf 
to  by  the  eoclesiastics  to  avoid  the  cflbel  d 
these  disabling  statutes ;  but  this  devies  «■ 
checked  by  statute  18  Edward  I.,  wUch  yn- 
vided  that  the  fiction  should  he  disrsprdsdLai 
the  real  right  should  be  tried,  and  unol  fsai 
in  the  religious  corporation,  the  land  sbosM  ks 
forfeited.  Next  the  ingenoity  of  the  ckff|r  ^ 
vised  a  form  of  eoQTeyaiwi^  bj  wUd<  I 
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of  the  fee,  the  use  onlj  was  given  to  the  reli- 
gious beneficiary,  whiJe  the  seisin  remiUDed  in 
a  nomiDal  feoffee,  and  conrts  of  equity,  which 
were  then  under  the  direction  of  the  clergy, 
held  that  the  feoffee  was  bound  in  conscience  to 
account  to  the  eestuy  que  use  for  the  profits  of 
the  estate.  This  device  was,  however,  defeat- 
ed by  the  act  15  Richard  II.,  which  enacted 
that  uses  should  be  subject  to  the  statutes  of 
mortmain  as  well  as  the  lands.  When  the  stat- 
ute relating  to  wills,  32  Henry  YIII.,  was 
passed,  devises  to  corporations  were  excluded. 
By  a  subsequent  act,  43  Elizabeth,  a  devise  to 
a  corporation  for  a  charitable  use  was  allowed, 
and  this  is  now  the  sole  right  which  religious 
corporations  have  for  the  acquisition  of  real 
estate  either  by  deed  or  will.  3.  The  introduc- 
tion of  uses,  as  before  mentioned,  gave  rise  to 
a  complicated  part  of  the  English  law  of  real 
property.  Great  landed  proprietors,  for  the 
purpose  of  perpetuating  estates  in  their  fami- 
lies, and  to  prevent  alienation,  resorted  to  the 
expedient  which  had  been  invented  by  the 
dwrgy,  of  conveying  the  use  instead  of  the  fee, 
and  in  the  court  of  chancery  such  conveyance 
was  held  binding  for  any  length  of  time.  This 
gavo  rise  to  the  statute  of  uses,  27  Henry  VIII., 
by  which  the  use  was  transferred  into  posses- 
sion, or  in  other  words,  the  estate  vested  in  the 
eestuy  que  use.  By  a  narrow  construction  of 
the  act,  its  operation  was  to  a  great  extent 
evaded  by  the  substitution  of  trusts  for  uses, 
and  under  that  denomination  conveyances  have 
been  introduced  which  are  enforced  in  chan- 
cery, but  with  some  important  modifications  in 
regard  to  their  legal  effect.  (See  Baroain  and 
Sale.)  4.  Tlie  various  provisions  of  law  in  re- 
lation to  personal  liberty  and  rights.  This  is 
perhaps  the  most  important  part  of  the  com- 
mon law,  but  it  would  greatly  exceed  our  lim- 
its to  attempt  to  give  evv?ii  a  summary  of  its 
history.  A  multitude  of  statutes  were  passed, 
at  various  periods,  declaratory  of  the  common 
law,  or  in  aid  of  what  was  claimed  as  constitu- 
tional rights,  the  most  Important  of  which  were 
the  Ma*zna  Charta  of  King  John,  confirmed  by 
Henry  III. ;  the  petition  of  right,  passed  in  the 
reign  of  Charles  I.;  tlie  habeas  corpus  act, 
in  that  of  Charles  II.  ;  the  bill  of  rights,  in 
that  of  William  and  Mary;  and  the  act  of 
settlement  under  William  III. — Three  subjects 
remain  to  be  considered,  viz.:  chancery,  ad- 
miralty, and  tlie  modern  commercial  law.  (As 
to  the  equity  law  as  administered  in  the  court 
of  chancery,  see  Chancery.)  The  courts  of 
admiralty  have  jurisdiction  of  maritime  causes, 
which  were  considered  to  bo  out  of  the  reach 
of  the  ordinary  courts  of  justice.  It  was  a 
peculiarity  of  the  common  law  that  every  ac- 
tion w.'is  considered  local,  and  was  triable  in  a 
particular  county.  Hence  causes  of  action 
which  arose  at  sea,  or  in  foreign  ports,  whether 
upon  contracts  or  for  injuries,  could  have  no  ve- 
nue in  any  county  in  England.  The  objection 
ill  casiis  of  contracts  or  injuries  in  foreign  places 
has  been  obviated,  in  later  times,  by  a  fiction 


which  represents  the  transaction  to  have  taken 
place  in  an  English  county,  and  the  common  law 
courts  have  taken  jurisdiction  of  that  class  of 
cases,  with  the  exception  only  of  what  are  pure- 
ly maritime  in  their  nature,  which  have  been 
left  exclusively  to  the  admiralty.  The  proceed- 
ings in  these  courts  are  analogous  to  those  of 
the  civil  law,  yet  not  directly  or  entirely  derived 
therefrom.  The  maritime  laws  of  other  coun- 
tries are  referred  to,  as  well  in  respect  to  rules 
of  decision  as  to  the  mode  of  proceeding,  yet  not 
as  binding  authority ;  for  the  law  of  England 
recognizes  no  foreign  law  as  such.  Common 
usage  limited  by  divers  acts  of  parliament  has, 
however,  admitted  to  a  certain  extent  the  prin- 
ciples contained  in  maritime  codes,  especially 
the  Rhodian  laws  and  laws  of  016ron.  The 
modern  English  commercial  law  has  grown  up 
chiefly  within  the  last  200  years,  and  has  at- 
tained its  present  complete  state  by  the  mere 
development  of  principles  reco&^nized  by  the 
common  law.  It  is  a  memorable  instance  of 
the  expansive  power  of  law  from  natural  re- 
sources. Statutes  have  had  but  little  to  do  with 
it.  The  civil  law,  and  the  modern  codes  or 
systems  founded  thereon,  have  been  no  other- 
wise availed  of  by  English  iudges  than  to  aid 
their  own  reasoning.  Lord  Mansfield  and  other 
eminent  judges  were  familiar  with  foreign  juris- 
prudence, but  they  were  able  to  decide  com- 
mercial questions  by  a  process  of  reasoning  en- 
tirely congenial  with  the  common  law. — ^The  2d 
inquury  which  was  proposed  at  the  beginning 
of  this  article,  was  a  suunnary  of  the  peculiar 
principles  by  which  the  common  law  is  distin- 
guishable from  other  systems  of  law.  1.  Se- 
curity for  life,  liberty,  and  property.  We  have 
already  referred  to  tlie  declaratory  statutes  by 
which  personal  rights  are  guaranteed.  But 
it  would  be  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  these 
statutory  provisions  have  constituted  the  real 
defence  of  English  liberty.  They  are  in  fact 
but  the  expression  of  the  stern,  indomitable  spi- 
rit of  independence  which  has  been  the  honor- 
able distinction  of  the  national  character,  and 
without  which  no  charter  or  statutes  could 
have  availed  any  thing  against  arbitrary  power. 
The  statutes  themselves  at  an  early  period 
were  in  fact  too  general  in  their  terms  to  have 
furnished  any  sure  protection  against  corrupt 
judicial  construction  by  subservient  courts,  had 
it  not  been  for  the  constantly  renewed  exhibi- 
tion of  persistent  public  feeling  which  could  not 
be  safely  trifled  with.  The  famous  clause  in  the 
Magna  Charta,  which  has  been  often  called  the 
foundation  of  civil  freedom  in  England,  was  in 
these  words:  Nullus  liber  homo  eapiatur  vel 
imprisonetur^  aut  disseisiaUir  de  libera  ten&- 
mento  suo^  tel  Ubertatibusvel  liberiscoTisuetudinir 
bus  suisy  aut  utlagetur  aut  exulet^  aut  aliquo 
modo  destruatur^  nee  super  eum  ibimus  nee  super 
eum  mittemuSy  nisi  per  legale  judicium  parium 
suorum  vel  per  legem  terrcs,  Kulli  tendemus^ 
nulli  negabtmus^  aut  differemus  rectum  vel  jus- 
titiam.  (No  free  man  shall  be  arrested,  or  im- 
prisoned, or  disseised  of  his  freehold,  or  dis- 
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franchiscd  of  hid  liberties  or  customary  rights, 
nor  bo  outlawed  or  expelled  from  tlio  country,  or 
in  any  other  manner  destroyed,  except  by  the 
judgment  of  his  peers,  or  by  the  law  of  tho 
land.  We  will  sell  justice  to  no  one,  nor  deny 
it  to  any,  nor  delay  its  duo  administration.) 
The<*o  are  energetic  expressions,  yet  of  what 
avail  would  they  have  been  against  a  tyranni- 
cal Henry  VIII.,  who  would  have  held,  as  he 
did  in  some  instances,  that  his  own  will  was 
the  law  of  tho  land ;  or  a  faithless  Cliarles  I., 
who  oould  assent  to  the  petition  of  right  and 
evade  its  clTect  by  falsifying  the  record ;  if  tho 
liberties  of  the  commoners  had  depended  u|)on 
a  mere  charter?  Some  of  the  later  statutes  are 
more  specific  in  their  provisions.  The  petition 
of  right  required  the  cause  of  arrest  to  be  spe- 
cified in  the  warrant  under  which  any  man 
was  imprisoned.  The  hahcai  corpus  act  further 
provided  fur  a  determination  of  the  sufficiency 
of  the  cause  of  arrest,  and  a  discharge  if  such  ar- 
rest should  be  found  to  be  illegal.  Other  acts  pro- 
vided against  the  exaction  of  bail  for  an  excessive 
amount,  in  cases  where  the  arrest  was  lawful.  It 
id  to  be  remembered  that  all  these  and  many 
similar  statutes  purported  only  to  guard  a^nst 
encroachments  upon  rights  claimed  to  exist  by 
common  law.  It  was  common  in  the  United 
States  at  an  early  period  to  incorporate  in  tho 
constitutions  of  the  several  states,  or  to  declare 
by  statutes,  some  of  the  most  important  of  the 
personal  rights  which  have  been  the  subject  of 
controversy  in  England.  There  was,  however, 
but  little  occasion  for  such  reeuactment.  The 
privileges  thus  declared  are  inherent  in  tho  very 
structure  of  our  society,  and  recognized  by  our 
common  legislation.  Our  danger  does  not  lie 
in  that  direction,  but  rather  in  too  unchecked 
license.  Tho  Athenian  state  would,  perhaps, 
furnish  ns  a  more  apt  precedent  of  the  evils  to 
which  we  are  exposed,  and  the  appropriate 
counteraction.  2.  Trial  by  jury  has  been  the 
most  noticed  of  common  law  rights,  because  it 
belongs  exclusively  to  the  English,  having  been 
admitted  in  no  other  country  until  within  a 
very  recent  period.  It  has  been  attended  with 
doubtful  success  in  France  and  some  other  states 
where  the  French  code  has  been  introduced 
either  as  law  or  precedent.  Sir  John  Fortes- 
cue  insisted  that  tliis  mode  of  trial  had  not 
been  introduced  in  other  countries  because  a 
class  of  men  could  not  be  found  there  fitted 
to  serve  on  juries.  "For  though  there  bo  in 
them  men  of  great  power  and  of  great  riches 
and  possessions,  yet  they  dwell  not  nigh  one 
to  another,  as  such  great  men  do  in  England ; 
neither  so  many  inheritors  and  possessors  of 
land  are  elsewhere  as  in  England."  (Fortes. 
De  Laud.  Ang.  c.  29.)  Tho  meaning  of  this  is, 
tliat  in  his  time  thq^e  was  no  middle  class  of 
men  between  the  nobility  and  the  impoverished 
pe;isantry;  and  it  was  undoubtedly  true  that 
no  country  in  Europe  then  had  a  common  peo- 
ple as  well  provided  and  intelligent  as  the  Eng- 
lish. Hut  although  at  the  present  day  there 
nuiv  not  he  the  same-  difierence  that  then  there 


WHS,  between  England  and  other  comtnc\  b 
tho  comforts  of  the  commonalty,  yet  it  b  tco^r 
\y  true  in  onr  time  that  there  i^  a  c^mpantiTt 
ueficiency  of  qualification  still  ezi^ng  L':  f^ 
tinental  countries  for  that  office.  It  rcq^^*^* 
training  for  many  sacccMtive  freneratiuaft  w  fix 
men  for  judicial  ibnctionst;  it  rc^juirM  abnf* 
all  an  individual  independence,  which  ha4  l«n 
peculiarly  the  character  of  the  English  y^f^^nt 
I^ossession  of  a  competence  is  also  eascocuL  It 
is  related  by  the  old  writers  that  daring  s  rtm- 
siderable  period  after  the  connnest,  wba  t^ 
common  people  were  oppresseu  and  imporcr. 
islied,  it  was  difficult  to  maintain  the  Saxoo  si- 
ministration  of  Justice  in  the  connty  c«.>iirt^  bf 
reason  of  the  lapsed  integrity  of  the  frtthMok 
who  were  usually  assenmled  in  those  coarti  m 
jurymen.  This  led  to  a  proceeding  calM  ai 
attaint,  by  which  a  jnry  was  put  upon  trial  kt 
a  false  verdict,  and  a  severe  penalty  fuik>«c4 
conviction.  The  English  duuncter  aftcrvirl 
improved,  however,  and  the  trial  by  rarr  Im 
always  been  maintained  in  a  great  ieptt  <f 
purity.  8.  Tho  mode  of  proof  in  trial«L  TW 
English  law  of  evidence  is  an  extensive  bnad 
of  tlio  law,  and  has  been  fonndcd  n|ioB  p.«4 
sense.  In  criminal  cases,  the  accused  paniH 
are  not  comnelled  to  testify  against  tbenwelTct: 
and  although  upon  preliminary  ozamiDauuo  ht- 
fore  magistrates,  the  accursed  is  pennittcd  to 
make  his  statement,  he  is  not  compelled  to  do  «l 
Much  less  was  it  ever  admitted  in  England,  ex«|t 
for  a  short  period  nuder  the  Tudnri  and  1st  Ms- 
art,  toput  a  man  to  torture  to  extort  hi*  cosl» 
sion.  Tnis  is  mentioned  by  Fort«a>cue as  ooe  fope 
riority  of  the  Englisli  laws,  from  which  it  nip 
be  inferred  that  the  practice  did  not  thrn  exitf, 
tliough  the  introduction  of  the  rack  i^  n:f<r7«4 
by  Coke  to  the  duke  of  Exetvr,  in  the  rviga  d 
Henry  VI.  It  was  not  used  in  En^rland  aAtr  tte 
reign  of  James  I.  4.  The  rules  of  the  ooamtfi 
law  relative  to  husband  and  wife  cannot  rU- 
lenge  the  merit  of  superiority  to  the  oorT>Mp£«^ 
ing  law  in  otlier  countriesi  Tho  ]ienoiial  pra^ 
erty  of  the  wife  became  the  husband's  k»  firii 
ho  could  get  possession;  and  it  was  with  o- 
treme  difficult v,  and  only  by  the  aid  nf  the  cool 
of  chancery,  tfiat  she  could'  formerly  l^e  pr->i«cl- 
ed  in  the  enjoyment  of  any  part  of  her  prupt^. 
The  law  has  within  a  recent  i>eriod,  and  especus* 
ly  in  the  United  State^  been  ameliorated  ic  bvar 
of  the  wife,  but  this  change  has  been  by  stasMi 
and  not  by  any  self-amelioration  of  theVot^tfi 
law.  Marriage  can  be  dissolved  only  fur  em 
oifen^e  committed  after  the  marriage,  viL.  airi- 
tery.  For  some  preexisting  CAuse^  as  \mf^ 
tence,  fraud,  &c^  the  contract  may  be  deotfri 
null ;  but  no  subsequent  cause '  but  tb*  e« 
above  mentioned  is  a  ground  of  divorce.  U^ 
der  the  same  head  we  may  mention  the  ftca^f 
persistence  in  the  ancient  doctrine  thai  a  c^ 
bom  before  the  marriace  is  illegitimate.  Tb«t 
has  always  been  a  special  pr^nctiM  againrt  mf 
change  of  the  law  m  this  respect,  perbapt  ai 
an  early  period  owing  to  the  general  op^wMrwi 
to  the  canon  law.     SoiumuB  Ugm    ' 
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qum  humaque  uHtata  tunt  et  appnfba- 
the  Imu^ds  when  it  was  proposed  in  the 

Henry  HI.  to  legitimate  children  horn 
narriage.  Fortescue  prdses  the  good 
the  rme  of  the  common  law,  and  Black- 
aintains  the  same  view.  It  is  enough  for 
ent  pnrpose  to  say  that  in  that  respect  it 
Vom  the  laws  of  most  other  countries. 
English  law  of  descent,  including  primo- 

^«  another  pecaliarity  which  has  heen 
entlj  noticed.  6.  Passingovermany 
nuia  of  lesser  consideration,  Qie  last  and 
1  circumstance  distinguishing  the  com- 
r  is  the  mode  in  which  it  has  been  pro- 
d.    This  has  been  by  the  decisions  of 

Treatises  of  writers  have  no  authority, 

0  sustained  by  decisions.  It  was  thought 

as  the  time  of  Bacon  that  the  decisions 

so  numerous  that  they  needed  to 

u,  and  digests  were  in  fact  prepared, 

t  by  public  authority.  Still  the  cases 
•u«  on  accumulating;  abridgments  and 
lave  followed ;  the  older  books  are  no 
ited,  but  the  rules  and  reasons  have  been 
ced  in  other  forms.  The  law  seems  to 
in  growth,  while  the  richness  of  our 
iming  is  the  detritus  from  ancient  trib- 
the  sources  of  which  we  can  no  longer 
th  distinctness. 

)N  SCHOOLS.  Under  the  generalhead 
NATION  the  reader  will  find  a  condensed 
of  instruction,  public  and  private,  so  far 
are  data  for  such  a  history.  Under  the 
title  we  purpose  to  give  only  an  outline 
evelopment  of  the  great  principle  of  the 
nenta^  education  of  every  child  in  the 
dty.  It  would  naturally  be  supposed 
jvery  well  regulated  state  the  advantage 
universal  education  of  the  community 
)e  so  obvious  that  measures  would  be 
»  effect  it  almost  from  the  origin  of  the 
This,  however,  has  not  proved  to  be  the 
n  no  country  of  antiquity  was  there  any 
provision  for  the  education  of  all  class- 
irta,  under  Lycurgus,  came  nearest  to 
he  education  imparted  by  the  state  was 
physical,  and  did  not  reach  tbe  peas- 
»ses.  In  Rome,  while  private  scnools 
imerous,  their  advantages  only  accrued 
atricians  and  such  plebeians  as  possessed 
f.  After  the  introduction  of  Christiani- 
its  accession  to  power,  the  duty  of  the 
ies  to  educate  the  young  was  speedily 
«d  by  the  bishops  and  clergy.  The 
)f  this  education  was  of  course  their 

in  the  doctrines  of  Christianity,  but  it 
first  recognition  of  the  duty  of  giving 
ion  to  the  masses.  As  early  as  A.  D. 
find  the  council  of  Vaison  recommend- 
establishment  of  public  schools.    In  800 

at  Mentz  ordered  that  the  parochial 
hould  have  schools  in  the  towns  and  vil- 
lat  "  the  little  children  of  all  the  faithful 
earn  letters  from  them.  Let  them  receive 
ch  these  with  the  utmost  charity,  that 
fmselves  may  shine  as  the  stars  for  ever. 


Let  them  reodve  no  remnneration  fh>m  their 
scholars,  nnless  what  the  parents  througli  chari- 
ty may  yolmitarily  offer.''  A  council  at  Rome 
in  836  ordained  that  there^  should  be  3  kinds 
of  schools  throughout  Christendom :  episcopal, 
parochial  in  towns  and  villages,  and  others 
wherever  there  could  be  found  place  and  oppor- 
tunity. The  council  of  Lateran  in  1179  ordain- 
ed the  establishment  of  a  grammar  school  in 
every  cathedral  for  the  gratuitous  instruction 
of  the  poor.  This  ordinance  was  enlarged  and 
enforced  by  the  council  of  Lyons  in  1245.  Thus 
originated  the  popular  or  common  school  as 
an  outgrowth  of  the  Christian  church.  Be- 
yond Uiis  mingled  scholastic  and  religions 
training,  meagre  as  it  was,  the  idea  of  edu- 
cation for  the  masses  had  not  gone.  It  should 
also  be  remarked  that  while  the  passage  of 
such  decrees  was  an  easy  matter,  tiieir  enforce- 
ment was  more  difiScult;  and  while  in  the 
large  towns  and  cities  very  considerable  nnm- 
bers  of  the  poor  thus  received  the  rudiments 
of  knowledge,  in  the  more  scattered  population 
of  the  mnu  districts  very  few  could  read  or 
write.  It  was  not  until  the  era  of  the  reforma- 
tion that  the  subject  of  popular  schools  received 
a  ftirther  impulse.  Amid  his  other  labors, 
Luther  found  time  to  do  good  service  to  the 
cause  of  popular  education.  In  1524  he  wrote 
an  "address  to  the  common  councils  of  all  the 
cities  of  Germany,  in  behalf  of  Christian  schools,^ 
in  which  occur  the  foUowinff  passages :  "  It  is  a 
grave  and  'serious  thing,  affecting  the  interest 
of  the  kingdom  of  Christ,  and  of  all  the  world, 
that  we  apply  ourselves  to  the  work  of  aiding 
and  instructing  the  young. ....  If  so  mnch  be 
expended  every  vear  for  weapons  of  war,  roads, 
dams,  and  countless  other  thmgs  of  the  sort,  for 
the  safety  and  prosperity  of  a  city,  why  should 
not  we  expend  as  much  for  the  benefit  of  the 
poor  ignorant  youths  to  provide  them  with  skil- 
ful teachers?"  In  1526  he  writes  to  the  elector 
of  Saxony :  "  Gk)vernment,  as  the  natural  guard- 
ian of  all  the  young,  has  the  right  to  compel  the 
people  to  support  schools.  What  is  necessary 
to  tne  well-bemg  of  a  state,  that  should  be  sup- 
plied by  those  who  enjoy  tne  privilege  of  such 
state.  Now  nothing  is  more  necessary  than 
the  training  of  those  who  are  to  come  adfter  ns 
an4  bear  rule.  If  the  people  are  too  poor  to 
pay  the  expense,  and  are  already  burdened  with 
taxes,  Uien  the  monastic  funds  which  were  origi- 
nally given  for  such  purposes  are  to  be  employed 
in  that  way  to  relieve  the  people."  Nor  did  ha 
content  himself  with  these  appeals;  in  1627. 
with  the  aid  of  Melanohthon,  tne  Saxon  school 
system,  as  it  was  called,  was  drawn  np  by  him, 
and  through  life  the  education  of  the  youn^  of 
all  classes  in  free  schools  was  one  of  the  objeots 
nearest  his  heart  The  labors  of  Luther  in  this 
field  wero  continued  by  Trolzendorf,  Sturm, 
Neander,  Ratich,  Helwig,  and  Amos  Comenins, 
and  the  Germans  seemed  aestined  to  become  the 
best  educated  people  in  Europe ;  but  the  break- 
ing out  of  the  80  years'  war  in  1618  arrested 
most  effectoally  the  progress  of  all  educational 
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improYomeDts.    About  the  middle  of  the  17th 
century,  several  of  the  German  states  passed 
laws  making  it  compulsory  on  parents  to  send 
their  children  to  school  during  a  certain  age. 
In  the  latter  partof  tlmt  century  two  men  came 
upon  the  stage,  whose  lahors  introduced  a  new 
CPA  into  the  history  of  education  in  Germany. 
Thoy  were  Philip   J.  Spener  and  August  II. 
Francke.  The  labors  of  the  latter  gave  an  im- 
pulse to  the  cause  of  popular  education,  which, 
through  tl)e  influence  of  his  disciples  and  fol- 
lowers, such  as  Ziuzondorf,  Steinmetz,  Ilecker, 
Kambalt,  Basedow,  Campe,  Salzmann,  and  Pes- 
talozzi,  htis  been  continued  to  our  own  times. 
In  Prussin,  the  movement  in  behalf  of  a  thor- 
oughly  popular  system   of  education,  though 
more  fully  sustained  than  in  any  other  coun- 
try on  the  continent,  did  not  commence  till 
the  early  part  of  the  present  century.     En- 
actments rendering  the  attendance  of  the  chil- 
dren at  the  schools  compulsory  upon  their  pa- 
rents ha<l  indeed  been  upon  the  statute  book 
since   1717,   but  it  was  not  until   1809   that 
the  habits  and  good  will  of  the  people  were 
enlisted  on  tlie  side  of  education.    The  Prussian 
schools  are  by  law  accessible  to  the  poorest  as 
certainly  and  fully  as  to  the  richest,  and  every 
provision  which  long  experience  and  profound 
interest  in  their  success  con  suggest,  is  adopted 
to  render  them  as  perfectly  adapted  to  the  wants 
of  the  people  and  the  government  of  the  conn- 
try  as  possible.     Scotland  is  the  only  other 
country  of  Europe  which  could  boost  at  an  early 
I>eriod  of  having  a  system  of  common  or  jjop- 
ular  schools.    These,  like  those  of  the  early 
church  on  the  continent,  originatetl  with  the 
clergy.   In  1560  Jolm  Knox  urged  the  necessity 
of  schools  for  the  children  of  the  poor,  and 
claimed  that  they  should  be  sustained  on  the 
charge  of  the  kirk.    The  act  of  1696  established 
common  schools  in  every  parish,  to  be  supported 
in  part  by  the  parish,  and  in  part  by  rate  bills. 
These  schools,  which  have  diuused  a  more  gen- 
eral elementary  education  among  the  people  of 
Scotland  than  exists  in  any  other  nation  in  Eu- 
rope except  jjcrhaps  Prussia,  have  always  been 
under  the  charge  of  the  kirk;  and  since  the 
secession  of  the  Free  church  in  1843,  schools 
have  been  organized  in  connection  with  each 
of  its  congregations. — It  is  on  this  side  of  the 
Atlantic^  however,  that  we  must  look  for  the 
most  full  and  complete  development  of  the 
common  school  system  which  the  world  has  ever 
seen.  The  Puritan  settlers  of  New  England  were 
fully  convinced  of  the  necessity  of  univeraol 
education.    They  came  here  with  no  intention 
of  founding  a  colony  of  semi-barbarians  like  the 
boers  of  South  Africa ;  and  accordingly  wo  find 
that  as  soon  as  they  had  provide<l  temiiorary 
shelter  for  themselves,  they  reared,  in  humble 
guise  indeed,  yet  with  willing  hands,  the  church 
and  the  school  hou!$e.    The  first  scliools  estab- 
lished in  the  country,  however,  wore  not  com- 
mon or  public  sc1hh>1s.     Free  grammar  schwls, 
as  they  were  called — that  is,  schools  in  which 
I^tiu  was  taught,  and  M'hich  were  supported  in 


part  by  the  proeeeds  of  bad,  ] 
grant«Hl  either  by  the  town  or  by  bfiTideali^ 
and  in  part  by  tuition  luoner,  and  whieh  ««« 
free  only  to  the  donora,  and  to  thtm  oolr  ii 
part — were  establiahed  in  Cbarlei  City.  Va, 
in  1621,  in  Boston  in  16S6,  in  Kew  HaTtaji 
1638,  in  Salem  in  IMl;  in  Roxhprr  nrior  to 
1645,  and  in  most  of  the  towns  of  New  EocUad 
within  4  or  5  years  after  their  Mttlemm ;  b« 
tliese,  though  comprising  at  firat  perfaaps  tU 
miyor  part  of  the  children  of  the  scttloMSK, 
were  not  common  toboc^  in  the  pptscm  mam 
of  that  term.    The  free  pnblie  ediool  {the  eon- 
mon  school  of  our  time)  was  of  Xew  En^bni 
origin,  but  whether  ICaMacbosetts  or  Coaae^ 
ticut  is  entitled  to  the  honor  of  its  firrt  ctfi^ 
lishment  Is  a  mooted  poinL    The  fim  knils- 
tive  enactment  was  made  by  3f aimrhitMttt  '■ 
1647.    It  provided  as  follows:  "*  It  is  thenlvi 
ordered  y*  every  towneship  in  this  jnrirfirtia 
after  y*  ]>ord  hath  incrc»uea  y*  to  y*  nwmbcrrf 
50  housholders  shall  then  forthwith  spfMiii 
one  within  the  towne  to  teach  all  mvh  childra 
as  shall  resort  to  him  to  write  and  rcadc.  vfaae 
wages  shall  be  paid  either  by  y*  partnto  m 
masters  of  snch  children,  or  by  j  inhabitMB 
in  generoll  by  way  of  supply,  as  y*  muor  Ml 
of  those  y*  order  y'  pmdentialsof  y  towns  lasl 
ai>point,  provided  those  y*  send  their  childras  be 
not  oppressed  by  paying  mnch  more  v*  they  ea 
have  y  taught  for  in  other  townea.^ '  Dot  if  thi 
general  assembly  of  Massachusetts  was  bnamA 
in  legislative  action  for  popular  edncatka,  ike 
town  authorities  of  nartf<»rd,  althongfa  a  yeofv 
colony,  hod  at  an  earlier  date  taken  brasJMr 
and  more  liberal  gronnd  for  tlie  cdocatMi  ef 
all  classes ;  and  as  llartlord  was  the  central  mA 
controlling  settlement  of  the  Connectkei  tt^ 
ony,  its  action  was  bnt  the  precnnor  of  the  I^ 
gislative  action  which  followed  a  very  few  jmn 
later.    A  town  Bchooi  was  established  prMrIi 
1642,  and  the  fnnds  for  its  support  voted  froa  As 
town  treasury ;  and  in  1543  a  vote  was  pasni 
which  in  its  spirit  still  governs  the  edm  siiiai 
system  of  the  state,  ^  that  the  town  shall  w 
for  the  schooling  of  the  poor,  and  for  all  w- 
ciencies."    The  colonies  of  New  Hampshire  mI 
Vermont  followed  the  example  of  Mewarhs 
setts  and  Connecticnt,  and  estaMisfacd 
in  every  hamlet  where  the  number  of  i 
itants  and  of  children  was  sufficient  to  f 
employment  and  support  to  a  teacher.     The 
records  of  the  general  courts  and  of  the  tow 
show  that  the  prosperity  of  these  **  foontaiasef 
intelligence,*^  as  they  appropriately  caUed  te 
common  schools,  was  an  object  of  eoeeB« 
solicitude ;  and  though  taxed  as  never  peofii 
were  before— taxed  fur  the  goods  they  impeUrf 
ft-om  the  mother  country,  taxed  on  their  export^ 
taxed  for  their  wars  with  the  Indiana,  taxed  kt 
their  wars  with  the  French  which  had  bsea 
induced  by  the  mother  conntrv,  taxed  for  te 
sup]>ort  of  an  able  ministry,  and  the  ereelioaef 
chnrcltes — they  never  forgot  to  support  and  s» 
tain  the  common  schooL     We  hare  mcb  tkft 
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public  sehodis  which  L«ither  and  Uf 
n  had  reared  with  80  nrach  care;  bat  in 
Bdi^and,  amid  almdlst  inoeesant  conflicts 
the  Indians  and  French,  when  the  male 
3n  was  decimated  in  the  racoessive 
i,  the  abandonment  of  the  schools  waa 
thoaght  of.  In  1670  the  commissioners 
plantations  addressed  to  the  govemon 
.ww*onies  several  questions  relative  to  their 
ion.    To  one  respecting  the  means  of  edn- 
,  the  governor  of  Connecticut  replied: 
-Jborth  of  the  annual  revenue  of  the  col- 
laid  out  in  maintaining  free  (common) 
8  for  the  education  of  our  children."    To 
question  Gov.  Berkeley  of  Virginia  re- 
"  i  thank  God  there  are  no  free  schools 
inting,  and  I  hope  we  shall  not  have  these 
ed  years.'^    Soon  after  the  close  of  the 
nary  war,  the  lands  in  Ohio  known  as 
n  Reserve,  belonging  to  Connecti- 
into  market.    They  were  valuable 
.  rvody  sale ;  the  state  was  in  debt,  poor, 
xhausted  by  the  sacrifices  of  men  and 
i  she  had  made  daring  the  war,  in  which 
sd  furnished  a  larger  quota  in  propor« 

0  her  population,  and  kept  them  in  tiio 
onger,  than  any  other  state  in  the  union, 
roceeds  of  these  lands  would  enable  her 
rher  indebtedness  and  give  her  citizens 

I  relief  from  taxation  ;  but  with  the  men 
«  day,  as  with  those  of  a  century  and  a 
r,  education  was  deemed  preferable  to 
r  uccdom  from  taxation,  and  the  proceeds 
fc  vast  tract,  now  amounting  to  more  than 
1,000,  were  solemnly  consecrated  to  the 
rt  of  the  common  schools  of  the  state. 
)  same  cause  Massachusetts  set  apart  a 
n  of  her  wild  lands  in  the  then  province 
inc.  The  Now  England  school  system  at 
mmencement  of  the  present  century  was 
upon  the  following  ideas :  1,  the  instruo- 
f  all  the  children  of  the  state  in  the  rudi- 

of  an  English  education,  viz.,  reading, 
\gy  elementary  arithmetic,  elementary  ge- ' 
by,  and  grammar — this  to  be  accomplished 
lools  in  every  precinct  or  district  contain- 

1  householders,  or  even  a  smaller  number; 
i  district  to  be  independent  of  every  other 
Snancial  matters,  hiring  of  a  teacher,  &o. ; 
iperintendent  or  board  of  visitors  in  each 
or  school  society,  generally  consisting  of 
sional  men,  and  almost  invariably  indud- 
e  clergy,  to  examine  the  teachers,  inspect 
aools,  prescribe  text  books,  &c. ;  4,  the  sup- 
f  these  schools  by  taxation  and  rate  bills, 
X)r  being  exempted  from  rate  bills;  6. 

'  of  compelling  attendance  on  the  part  of 
wn  authorities.  Under  this  system  a  mod- 
imount  of  education  was  diffused  tlirough 
tire  community.  It  was  extended  to  New 
Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  and  the  other  new 

settled  by  New  England  emigrants.  In 
■ogress  of  time,  as  the  result  of  a  routine 
I,  the  standard  of  education  was  lowered 

than  raised,  and  it  was  felt  that  the  oon- 
of  the  schools  was  not  up  to  the  demands 


of  the  time.  The  atteDtion  of  phUanthropio 
men  in  all  parts  of  the  country  was  directed  to 
the  subject^  and  in  1817  and  the  following  years 
commenoed  what  has  been  not  improperlT 
termed  a  reviyal  of  education,  which  is  stiU 
exerting  its  influence  for  good  throughout  the 
country.  The  establishment  of  the  public  school 
society  in  New  York,  and  of  improved  school 
organizations  in  Philadelphia,  Boston,  Port- 
land, Lancaster,  I^ttsburff,  Worcester,  Hart- 
ford, Lowell,  Providence,  Cincinnati,  oc ;  the 
revision  of  the  school  systems  of  most  of  the 
New  England  and  of  several  of  the  middle 
and  sonthem  states  between  1821  and  1828; 
the  eflEbrts  of  Thomas  H.  Gallandet,  James  G. 
Carter,  and  Walter  B.  Johnson,  through  the 
press,  to  elevate  the  standard  of  instmctioii 
and  to  create  an  institution  for  the  profession- 
al training  of  teachers;  the  establishment  of 
the  "American  Journal  of  Educa^on^'  in  Jan. 
1826,  and  its  subseouent  issues  under  that  title, 
and  the  later  one  of  "American  Annals  of  Edn- 
oation ;''  the  improvement  of  text  books ;  the 
conventions,  town,  oonnty,  and  state,  held 
throughout  New  Eng^d  from  1826  to  1880 
in  bemdf  of  common  schools;  the  subseqaent 
organization  of  teachers*  institutes  and  asso- 
ciations; the  fonndiuff  of  normal  schools ;  the 
zealous  and  unwearied  eflforts  of  Horace  Mann, 
Henry  Barnard,  and  others ;  the  plan  of  lec- 
turing in  every  precinct  in  the  states  on  the 
subject  of  education;  the  establishment  of  local 
schocd  periodicals,  as  well  as  of  those  of  a  more 
general  character,  have  all  contributed  to  the 
promotion  of  this  good  work.  The  school  as- 
tern in  the  northern  states  has  been  rc|;enerated, 
and  possesses  now  all  the  elements  of  the  high- 
est efficiency. — ^The  leading  features  of  the  ex- 
isting school  systems  of  most  of  the  northern 
states,  how  much  soever  they  may  difTer  in  de- 
tails, are  the  following:  1.  A  system  of  graded 
schools  for  each  town,  embracing  (a)  primary 
schools  for  the  younger  pupils;  (]b)  grammar 
schools  for  the  older,  in  which  are  taught,  in 
addition  to  the  ordinary  branches,  philosophy, 
chemistry,  history,  and  frequentiy  drawing  vo- 
cal muslo,  algebra,  geometry,  and  French:  (e) 
high  schools  for  the  more  aavanced,  in  which 
are  taught  the  studies  necessary  for  a  badness 
education,  and  in  most  cases  the  languages  and 
higher  mathematics.  2.  The  placing  these  un- 
der the  constant  supervision  of  one  or  more 
efficient  visitors,  who  are  paid  for  their  servicei^ 
and  who  ascertain  by  thorough  examination  the 
qualifications  of  the  teacher.  8.  The  enforce- 
ment of  uniformity  of  text  books,  regularity  and 
punctuality  of  attendance.  4.  B^lar  and 
Sequent  public  examinations.  6.  The  estab- 
lishment of  school  libraries  in  connection  with 
all  the  schools.  6.  The  introduction  of  black- 
boards, globes,  orreries,  maps,  charta,  outline 
maps,  and  other  apparatus  for  instruction.  7. 
The  proper  construction  of  school  houses,  fbr 
Tentuation,  warming^  eanvenience  of  ins^ric- 
tion,  and  promotion  of  order.  8.  The  estab- 
lishment in  every  state  of  normal  schoob  for 
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tho  instmction  of  teachers,  nnd  tlio  holding 
of  teachers'  institutes  fur  exercise  and  drill  of 
those  already  en^ajred  in  instruction.  9.  The 
organization  of  state  teachers'  associations  for 
comparison  of  nietliiKls  of  teaching,  and  tho 
establislnnent  of  state  i)eri«>dicals  devoted  to 
scliools.  10.  The  extension  of  tlie  privileges 
of  those  schools  to  all  the  children  of  school 
age  in  eacli  state,  either  hy  supporting  the 
scliools  entirely  by  taxation  and  the  income 
of  funds  where  they  exist,  or  hy  taxation  and 
sniidl  rate  hills,  which  are  abated  where  there 
is  inability  to  pay,  and  the  furni>hing  the  neces- 
sary text  books  to  the  children  of  tho  poor. 
Some  of  the  states  have  the  advantage  of  con- 


siderable fnndB  to  aid  in  the  fofport  of  tlwsr 
schools.  Tho  western  states  pentrallT  will,  if 
their  lands  are  properly  ninn.'^!f«L  l^^  \iret\r  rtk- 
dowei),  as  the  16th  section  uf  evt'rr  ^•«c-i.a 
Is  grant e<l  for  bcliool  puriK.iset*  hy  t}n:  V.  >.  r-T- 
crnnient,  and  other  lands  a\M^  ar<*  cran!«<i  ^t 
the  states.  The  southern  state*  liavc  im>'.  cct- 
erally  any  well  onninized  H^i'^tl  i^yi^lnti,  zz'i 
owing  to  their  scattered  iMipnlatii^i  fini  •!£• 
culty  in  maintaining  efficient  cifinruon  •rv-'tf. 
The  following  table  exhibits  the  eoniiitxc  *i 
schools  in  the  United  Stati-s  anil,  tbou^  \.iik 
to  some  corrections  from  tho  iini«rfertinc  </ 
the  census  and  tlie  increase  r>f  the  p^ip^ilAti  •:  a 
the  new  states  since  1S50,  U  in  tijc  mauicum<t: 


Statistics  or  Coxxov  9cnoou  i!f  tiik  Usfirrp  Stat 
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. 
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.... 
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.... 
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■     100.000 
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IWl* 

Florida 

]<A 
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!      46,(160 

.... 

.... 

.... 

M.  Mt 

Texas 

is:.7 

2U,iVS 

212..*.W 
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.... 
. .  • . 
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1N%7 
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9.7l'7 
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1     i:.6,7l2 

.    . 

*  Census  of  1nV>.    t  Cen.<tus  of  1^M.     $  Census  of  1o56l    |  Exclusive  of  the  city  uf  PhiUdel|ihliL 

COMMONS,  House  of,  tho  lower  house  of     at-arms,  &c. ;  altogether  22. 


the  Britisli  parliament,  lin*t  rocoprnized  as  a  part 
of  the  national  povernment  in  1327,  on  the  acces- 
sion of  Edward  III.  The  hon.'H}  consists,  in  1858, 
of  407  Engli-sh,  29  Welsh,  Sa  Scotch,  and  105 
Irish  meinbers ;  total,  654.  The  presiding  r)fficer 
is  called  the  speaker,  who  ischuson  by  the  houso 
of  common**  from  anion jj  its  own  momher», 
subject  to  the  approval  of  the  crown,  holding 
his  office  till  the  dis.<()lati(>n  of  the  parliament 
in  which  he  wa.s  elected.  His  salary  is  £0,000 
a  year,  exclusive  of  a  furni.shcd  residence.  At 
the  end  of  his  ofliciul  labors  he  is  {lenerally 
rewarded  by  a  peLTaj:fc  and  a  pension.  Until 
1853  business  could  not  be  transacted  in  his 
ab.^ence;  but  in  Aujru.^it  of  that  year  it  was 
resolved  that,  durinj^  his  unavoidable  absence, 
the  chairman  of  committees  of  the  whole 
house  should  ]»resido  in  his  stead.  The  pres- 
ent .speaker  i**  the  Ripht  Hi>n.  John  Evelyn  Den- 
ni.son.  Tlic  other  offioer.**,  beside  tlie  siHiaker,  are 
the    chief  clerkj  the   chaplain,  the   sergcant- 


1  lUtnriM  iBiiWli^ 

Tlio  «i:tinc9  rf 
the  honsG  of  commons  take  plaro,  mn<v  ISSl 
in  a  chamber  built  expres.4ly  for  it.  ih>c  Urfr^m 
tho  north  end  of  Westminster  palare.  F'ftf 
members  mnst  be  present  to  conMitut«  alK«Bi^ 
excepting  when  the  commons  are  raraRwOfJ 
hy  tho  sovereign  or  the  royal  ci'tmnnsnonenii 
attend  at  the  bar  of  the'lord^  which  ftrm 
constitutes  a  house,  whether  40  inemb««  bt 
])rosent  or  not.  According  to  ancient  prwiiea 
the  house  always  af^jonms  to  10  o>hick  in  At 
morning,  nnd  should  the  speaker  take  the  cfiar 
(40  members  being  pn-scnt)  at  any  tiiM  U- 
tween  that  hour  and  4  P.  M.,  the'  appiwiri 
proceedings  may  immediately  couimeooe ;  cck- 
erwise,  no  business  can  on  that  day  be  tne^ 
acted,  and  the  house  will  conseqnentlr  mijcoM 
to  10  oVlock  A.  M.  on  tho  fuUuwini^  Jay.  TW 
present  general  practice  is  to  eommeiMe  boa- 
nesA  at  4  P.  M.,  with  the  exception  of  Weda«^ 
d.iy.*i,  when  the  house  sits  from  13  to  6l  Tbe 
houso  does  not  usually  sit  oa  Satind^.   Be 
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le  cbair  is  a  galleiy  appropriated  to  re- 
;  the  side  galleries  and  the  body  of 
use  are  exclasively  for  members;  and 
ingers'  gallery  is  placed  at  the  lower  end, 
e  the  chair.  From  the  time  of  Queen 
mtil  1858,  the  qnalification  for  election 
K>Qse  was,  for  a  county  member,  the  pos* 
of  a  land^  estate,  or  of  securities  in«^e 
kingdom,  worth  £600  per  annum ;  and 
iprough  member,  the  similar  possession 
i)  per  annum ;  but  on  April  28,  1868, 
rby's  government  introduced  a  bill 
I  ♦'lis  qualification,  which  was  passed 
M  ;tAug.  1.  (See  PabiJ^ment.) 
Jn£,  a  territoriol  and  administrative 
I  oi  France.  Communes  were  originally 
rhicb  obtained  enfranchisement  by  revolt 
mdal  lords.  In  the  struggle  between 
7  and  roydty  in  the  11th  and  12th  cen- 
^e  kings  often  favored  the  emancipation 
ommunes,  which  therefore  became  allies 
Qonarchy  against  the  nobles.  The  oldest 
ne  was  that  of  Mans,  formed  by  revolt 
miam  the  Conqueror  in  1067.  Under 
rotection  many  communes  attained  great 
mce  early  in  the  14th  century,  but  the 
»eing  then  sufficiently  powerful  to  dis- 
rith  them,  their  number  was  diminished, 
Ir  privileges  were  hardly  recognized  after 
of  Henry  IV.,  till  they  were  reorgan- 
law  in  17^1.  There  are  now  37,040  oom- 
with  a  population  of  about  36,000,000, 
I  little  less  than  1,000  inhabitants  in 
mune.  The  commune  is  governed  by  a 
adjuncts,  and  a  municipal  council.  Ao- 
to  the  kw  of  1855  the  former  officers 
K>inted  for  5  years  by  the  emperor  in  all 
nee  containing  or  exceeding  3,000  inhabi- 
rhUe  in  smaller  communes  the  appoint- 
roceeds  from  the  prefect  of  the  dopart- 
'ho  may  alsosu^end  the  municipal  coun- 
but  only  for  one  year,  the  emperor  alone 
the  right  to  dismiss  them. 
MUNE  DE  PARIS,  the  name  of  a  revo- 
ry  committee  which  played  a  most  impor- 
rt  in  France,  from  July  14, 1789,  to  July 
4.  On  the  first  insurrection  the  Parisian 
I  convened,  and  under  the  above  name 
;ed  a  standing  committee,  which,  on  the 
the  taking  of  the  Bastile  (July  13, 1789), 
bed  the  Parisian  militia  or  national 
whose  command  was  intrusted  on  the 
>  Lafayette,  while  Bailly  was  elected 
of  Paris.  After  various  unsuccessful 
ts  at  organization,  a  decree  of  the  oon- 
;  assembly  (May  21,  1791)  divided  the 
nalty  of  Paris  into  48  sections,  electing  a 
and  16  administrators,  to  which  a  muni- 
>uncil  of  32  members  and  another  board 
lotables  were  added,  the  whole  to  oon- 
the  general  council ;  an  attorney  of  the 
ne  and  2  assistant  attorneys  were  also 
ed,  and  invested  with  considerable  pow- 
•n  Nov.  10,  1791,  Petion  was  elected 
Robespierre,  Billaud-Varennes,  and  Tal- 
tered  the  general  council,  while  Ma- 


nuel held  theoffioe  of  attorney,  and  bad  Danton  as 
bis  first  assistaut.  Henceforth  the  oommone  acted 
in  concert  with  the  Jacobins ;  but  as  there  were 
still  some  members  in  favor  of  moderation,  the 
nuyority,  on  the  night  of  Aug.  10, 1792,e8tabli8li- 
ed  themselves  as  the  insurrectionary  commune, 
declaring  all  other  authorities  suspended,  ami 
succeed^  in  obtaining  the  sanction  of  the  legis- 
lative assembly.  They  soon  became  the  ruling 
power,  and  spread  terror  among  the  royalists  l^ 
the  dreadful  slangbters  of  September.  When  the 
members  of  the  oommone  met,  after  apparently 
leaning  for  a  while  toward  a  more  moderate 
course,  they  Joined  the  Montagnards,  and  organ- 
ized the  insarrectionary  movements  which  re- 
Bolted  in  the  fall  of  the  Girondists^  May  81  and 
June  2, 1798.  They  pursued  the  same  policy 
during  the  reign  of  terror,  and  remained  futh- 
ful  adherents  of  Robespierre  until  his  overthrow. 
But  their  terrible  preiStige  now  began  to  vanish, 
and  finally  their  very  name  was  suppressed  hy 
the  constitntion  of  the  year  III.,  establishing  a 
new  municipal  organisation.  fVom  being  a 
powerful  nnit,.the  administration  of  the  city  of 
Paris  was  divided  into  12  distinct  muniofpalities, 
and  entirdr  lost  its  political  importance. 
*  COMMUNEROB,  a  secret  political  society  of 
Spain,  whioh  originated  in  the  early  part  of  this 
oentnry,  was  at  first  constituted  as  an  o£&hoot 
of  the  freemasons,  but  subsequently  advocated 
violent  reforma  in  politics,  while  the  freema- 
sons were  conservative.  The  oommunerosaimed 
at  pure  democracy,  their  watchwords  being 
liberfy  and  equality.  They  oonstituted  them- 
selves into  a  guati  military  order,  and  preeerved 
the  formulary  of  knighthood  in  admitting  their 
members,  who  were  sworn  to  defend  ^^  the  right 
of  self-government  in  the  people,  and  to  accept 
but  never  to  seek  directions  for  the  general  good.'' 
In  1828  their  number  amounted  to  perhana 
70,000,  and  they  had  affiliated  societies  througn- 
out  the  kingdom ;  but  after  the  reaction  of  that 
year  they  were  suppressed,  and  the  members 
subjected  to  pains  and  penalties. 

COMMUKISM.    See  SooiALisir. 

COMNENUS,  a  Byzantme  family,  of  Italian 
origin,  the  members  of  which  played  a  promi- 
nent part  in  the  history  of  the  esstem  empire 
from  the  11th  to  the  16th  century.  To  this 
family  belonged  6  emperors  of  the  £ast,  viz. : 
Isaac  L,  Alexis  I.,  John  11^  Manuel  I.,  Alexia 
II.,  and  Andronious  I.  In  1204  one  of  its  mem- 
bers conqn(»>dd  Trebizond  and  a  portion  of  Aria 
Minor,  and  founded  the  empire  of  Trebizond, 
which  continued  in  the  hands  of  his  descendants 
until  its  extinction  by  the  Turks  in  1462.  Other 
members  of  this  family  were  noted  as  statesmen, 
generals,  and  authors. 

COMO,  a  province  of  the  Austrian  orown- 
land  of  Lombardy,  area  1,090  sq.  m.,  pop.  428,- 
200,  divided  into  26  distriota  and  628  com- 
munes, bounded  N.  by  Switzerland,  S.  by  the 
province  of  Milan,  K  by  Bergamo  and  Son* 
drio,  and  W.  by  Sajrdinia,  produces  com,  wine, 
fruit,  and  rilk,  rears  horses,  mules,  and  catU& 
contains  mines  of  lead,  iron,  and  copper,  and 
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qii:irric!4  of  white  marble,  possesses  manufac- 
tories of  cloth  .111(1  woollen  And  Kilk  (roods,  of 
lircarnis,  of  paper,  soap,  candler*,  &c.  The  jico- 
plo  are  industrious^  and  there  is  at  least  one 
elementary  f»chi>ol  in  each  commune.  Famous 
in  ancient  times  as  l:if>i(Iaries  and  masons,  manj 
of  the  inhabitants  still  follow  thesjime  pursuits, 
and  others  travel  about  sup| sorting  themselves 
by  the  sale  of  barometers,  looking-jrlasses,  and 
kindred  articles  manufactured  in  Como.  The 
province  is  traversed  by  two  branches  of  the 
Rhnstian  Alps  and  other  mountain  ridges.  It 
is  dotted  with  lakes,  and  gives  rise  to  several 
rivers,  of  which  the  Adda  and  Ticino  are  the 
mo^t  important. — The  capiud,  of  the  same  name, 
situated  on  the  lake  of  Como,  pop.  about  20,000, 
is  connected  by  steamboat  with  Camerlata, 
which  is  at  a  distance  of  about  2  m.,  and  thence 
by  railway  with  Milan ;  distance  by  rail  from  the 
latter  city,  27^  m.  It  has  many  suburbs  along 
the  hike,' of  whicli  the  most  extensive  are  Vico 
on  the  W.,  abounding  with  villas,  of  which  the 
villa  Raiinondi  or  Odescalchi  is  the  most  splea* 
did.  and  St.  A^ostino,  the  manufacturing  sub- 
urb. It  is  the  see  o(  a  bi.shop,  and  has  a  splen- 
did marble  cathedral,  Insgun  in  130G,  a  remark- 
able church  of  still  greater  antiquity  dedicated 
to  St.  Fedele,  and  a  magniticent  theatre  built  in 
1813.  There  are  several  institutions  of  charity 
an<l  learning,  including  3  gymnasia,  and  a  fine 
lyceum  with  a  library  of  15,000  volumes  and  a 
reading  room.  On  a  hill  south  of  the  city  is  the 
lorty  tower  of  the  Baradello.  Here  Xapoleone 
della  Torre,  having  l»een  taken  prisoner  by  his 
rival  O:tono  Visconti,  Jan.  21,  1277,  was  shut 
up  in  an  iron  cage,  in  which  ho  died  by  his  own 
hands  after  19  months  of  painful  confinement. 
Pliny,  the  eminent  ])hilosopher  Volta  (a  square, 
adorned  with  his  statue  by  Marchcsi,  bears  his 
name).  Piazzi  the  a-'*tronomer.  Innocent  XL,  and 
Clement  XI II.  were  natives  of  this  town.  In 
former  times  the  silk  trade  of  Como  vied  with 
that  of  Lyons :  it  still  lias  some  large  silk  twist, 
also  woollen  factories,  and  a  flourishing  trade. 
Alter  the  revolution  of  February,  1848.  the  peo- 
])le  of  Como  were  among  the  first  to  shake  off  the 
yokeof  the  Austrians,  and  drove  their  troops  from 
the  city. — The  Lakk  of  Como  (It.  Laffo  di  Como; 
anc.  LticuM  Lariun)  is  a  picturesque  and  tortuous 
sheet  of  water,  full  of  promontories,  gulfs,  and 
little  bays.  At  its  northern  extremity  a  nar- 
row channel  unites  it  with  a  kind  of  distinct 
lake,  called  La^rhetto.  Thence  it  extends  near- 
ly due  south  for  about  15  m.,  and  at  Bellagio 
divides  into  two  branches.  The  W.  branch 
retains  the  name  of  Como,  and  is  18  m.  long. 
The  other  is  named  Lago  di  Lecco,  from  the 
town  of  that  name ;  its  length  is  about  12  m. 
The  rivrr  Adda,  which  enters  the  lake  at  its 
junction  with  the  I^ghetto,  leaves  it  at  Ia'Cco. 
The  width  of  the  main  lake  in  most  places  is 
ni>t  more  than  I  or  2  m.,  but  just  alK)ve  the 
si'pnnition  (jf  the  two  branches  it  is  3  m.  across. 
A  mild  and  genial  climate,  a  fertile  soil,  profu- 
sion of  fruits  and  vegetables,  and  pros(>irous 
villages  scattered  over  the  country,  combine  to 


render  its  banks  one  of  the  naoit  delisbi^  7V> 
giuns  of  Italy.  Among  the  hand<crfr.«  t:i»> 
sions  which  line  the  shore!*  are  the  villa  Mr  Is, 
the  villa  Cianl,  formerly  d'E«te,  I<jn;$  th«  roi- 
dence  of  Queen  Caroline,  the  vilU  Carl'^ta.  f  o 
merly  Somiiiariva,  which  a>ntiiinfl  afiL^Ka^^-^ 
and  the  villa  ctdled  Pliniana.  im  accoun*.  «^  1:4 
intermittent  spring  described  by  the  rl^icr  P!  rr 
(ii.  103),  as  well  as  by  the  yimiiger  (iv.  3u(.  nid 
still  exhibiting  the  same  phenomena. 

COMOXFORT,  YoKACio.  president  ofHoi/fe 
from  1855  to  1858,  born  in  Uie  city  of  Pocth^ 
March  12,  1812,  entere<l  the  Jesoit  colI<te  tf 
his  native  Ibwn  iu  1826,  became  a  cofXaael 
cavalry  in  1832,  and  esiionsing  the  caoM  of  iLi 
liberal  jiarty,  took  a  |iart  in  the  variuas  backi 
which  were  fought  during  the  rerobtioa  of 
that  year.  In  1834  he  was  made  preiect  nd 
military  governor  of  the  district  of  Tlapa:  ■ 
1842  he  was  elected  member  of  the  nanoGil 
congress,  but  this  congress  was  soon  diasc<lTc4 
by  Santa  Anna,  and  Comonfort  rcsoued  hii 
functions  in  Tlapa,  displaying  great  enexir  a 
repelling  the  aggressions  of  hostile  Indian^.'  h 
1840  he  was  reelected  to  congresa.  bat  ihis  e» 
grcss  was  again  dissolved  by  Gen.  Pander  mi 
the  exasi>erat«d  liberals  instigated  the  reToo* 
tion  of  Aug.  1S4G,  in  which  Comonfort  tiXik  i 
conspicuous  part.  Ap[K>int«d  3d  alcalJe  of  ik 
capital,  and  atlerward  prefect  of  vecttcm  Mdh 
CO,  ho  relinquished  these  fKnitions  to  eocmia 
the  war  with  the  United  Staie» ;  and  on  assa 
Annans  dissolving  the  anny  and  Icariof  tbi 
capital  open  for  the  Americans.  Comonforveoa- 
menced  organizing  guerrillas  in  the  we«t  vitb  s 
view  of  entering  n|»on  another  campai)RL  vbss 
he  was  summoned  to  the  congress  of  QdcrvtA.*^ 
where  a  treaty  of  peace  was  concluded  with  ^ 
United  States.  He  was  now  chosen  secaurby 
his  native  state,  and  served  in  this  capacity  ^ 
til  I80I. .  In  1852>^3  he  was  the  r^mstat^ 
tivo  in  congress  of  the  newly  crvat«.tl  lUBe  d 
(lUerrero,  and  acted  as  custom -boose  diTKftoritf 
Acapulco  and  other  places  until  Santa  Anss't 
return  to  power,  when  be  was  disraisMd  6aa 
oflicc.  He  now  Joined  Alvan^z,  raised  As 
standard  of  rebellion,  proclaimed  the  pin  d 
Ayutla,  March  11,  18^  and  compelled  San 
Anna,  who  endeavored  to  seize  thai  towa. » 
retreat.  Repairing  for  a  sliort  time  to  N«v 
York,  where  be  nused  funds  to  carry  oa  ikl 
war,  Comonfort  on  bis  return  took  a  pr  1  mini 
part  in  the  cainpugn,  at  the  end  of  wbic^  ii 
1855,  Santa  Anna  was  finally  compelled  loa^ 
dicate.  Alvarez  assumed  the  supreme  gof«» 
ment,  but  this  veteran  guerrilla  general  vMV 
of  political  cares,  returned  Shortly  afterwvito 
his  mountain  homo  in  the  south, 'delegatiof  Ml 
authority  to  Comonfort,  who  bec^ame  ], 
al  president  of  Mexico,  Dec.  11,1  S55.  Ue  1 
met,  however,  with  the  most  strennoos  < 
tion  on  the  part  of  the  clergy,  the  amy.  1 
the  large  body  of  the  conservative  party.*  Iks 
junta  of  Zacapoastla  declared  itsvlf  on  Dufr 
19  against  the  president,  and  a  little  laStf  As 
seat  of  revolution  was  transferred  to  the  d^  if 
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Orer  6,000  men  assembled  there  in 
I.  Qen.  GomoQfort  inarched  against 
Jm  head  of  12,000  national  gnards,  and 
the  army  which  had  remained  fidth- 
d  the  rebels  to  surrender  on  March  20, 

id.  on  March  81a  decree  ordering  the 
uA  of  the  property  of  the  ohurdiy 
IS  followed  on  June  28  by  another  de- 
i<  ng  the  clergy  to  hold  landed  estate, 
time  he  sent  a  Mexican  envoy  to 
Boide  with  the  holy  see  the  onestions 
f  these  measures;  but  the  Mexican 
ide  all  possible  effort  to  preyent  his  re- 
irhile  at  homo  they  labored  to  nnder- 
I  government.  Revolts  broke  oat  in 
Q  Oct.  1856,  and  afterward  in  San 
other  places ;  but  although  they  were 
quelled,  the  country  remained  in  a 
1  condition.  Congress,  which  was 
)j  the  president,  Feb.  6,  1857,  assem- 
nr  very  inauspicious  circumstances.  It 
3,  however,  to  draw  up  a  new  constl- 
bich  was  promulgated  Mux;h  11.    This 

▼ested  the  legblative  power  and  the 
fw&p  religious  and  military  affairs  ex* 
in  congress.  The  president,  finding  it 
le  to  meet  the  difficulties  which  agi- 
»  oonntry  under  such  restrictions,  was 
y  constrained,  in  Oct.  1857,  to  apply 
ordinary  powers.  These  were  granted 
S88  on  Nov.  4,  and  he  was  proclaimed 
lonal  president  on  Dec.  1.  His  pod- 
rerer,  became  more  and  more  critical, 
by  the  clergy  and  the  army,  he  fonnd 
aoiated,  and  could  only  depend  npon 
de  of  Gen.  Zuloaga,  which  was  attach* 
in  personally.    By  a  pronunciamiento 

a.  Dec.  17,  this  brigade,  too,  declared 
the  new  constitution,  but  appoint* 
uiurfc  chief  of  a  now  government.  By 
ronunciamiento,  however,  of  Jan.  11, 
ly  discarded  him  altogether,  and  the 
ion  which  broke  ont  on  that  day  in  the 
d  to  a  bloody  struggle  of  several  days, 
ng  Juarez,  president  of  the  supreme 
;t>yisional  president,  Gen.  Oomonfort 
d  to  regain  his  authority  by  force  of 
t  in  vain.  On  the  morning  of  Jan.  21 
al  was  in  the  hands  of  the  rebels.  The 
representatives,  convoked  on  the  same 
jren.  Zuloaga,  appointed  that  general 

[  president,  while  Juarez  convened  a 
at  Guanajuato,  to  guard  the  rights  of 
rt.  The  latter  in  the  mean  time,  de* 
'  his  soldiers,  and  unable  any  longer  to 
la  unfortunate  country,  took  his  depart- 
Mexico  in  Feb.  1858,  and  repaired  to 

States. 
'x^IN,  Cape.  See  Capk  Comobw. 
>RN,  or  KoMORN  (Magyar,  K(nndrom\ 
in  the  administrative  division  of  Pres- 
Hungary,  divided  into  2  parts  by  the 
noted  for  its  abundant  produce  of 
ne,  cattle,  and  wool,  also  for  its  marble 
fisheries,  and  cool  mines;  area,  1,127 
)op.  about  150,000,  of  whom  6,100  are 


Gemuuia,  6^080  Slovakn,  6,000  Jews,  and  the 
reat  Magyan.  There  are  about  60,000  Pnitest- 
anta,  a  small  number  of  members  of  the  Greek 
ehuroh,  but  the  minority  profess  die  faith  of 
Borne. — ^The  capital,  of  the  same  name,  pop. 
about  20,000,  is  an  imperial-royal  free  town, 
situated  at  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  fer- 
tile island  of  Sohfttt,  at  the  Junction  of  the 
Danube  and  the  Waag,  in  lat  47*"  45'  N.,  long. 
18<>  8'  £.,  oontahis  4  Roman  Catholic  and  2  Prot- 
estant ohnrdiea,  a  Greek  ehorch,  a  synagogue, 
and  several  learned  and  charitable  institntiou. 
The  oelebrated  fortress  of  Comom,  defended  by 
extensive  works,  on  both  banks  of  the  Dannb^ 
was  fonnded  by  Matthias  Corrinns  in  the  aeoona 
half  of  the  15th  centorr,  and  has  been  rendmed 
<Hie  of  the  strongest  places  in  the  world  by  the 
additional  fortifications  ei^eoted  since  1805.  Iti 
impregnability  was  tested  in  the  revolution  of 
1848  and  1849,  when  it  withstood  a  long  siege 
and  IxMnbardment,  under  Mack,  Gayon,  and 
Klapka,  and  finally  came  into  the  poesesdon  of 
the  Anstrians  by  a  voluntary  cmitolation  (Sept 
27, 1849). 

GOMOBO  ISLES,  or  CoMOBoa,  a  groop  of 
hiffh  volcanic  islands  in  the  Mozambique  chan- 
nel, between  AiHca  and  the  N.  W.  coast  of 
Madagascar,  consisting  of  the  islands  of  Anga- 
siya  or  Great  Comoro^  Aniooan  or  Johanna, 
Mavotta,  and  MohUla,  lying  between  lat  11"^ 
and  18<>  B.,  long.  48<>  and  45''  80*  £. ;  pop. 
estimated  at  80,000.  They  are  fertile  in  moat 
of  the  productions  of  the  tropics.  The  riven 
abound  in  fish,  and  vast  heros  of  cattie  range 
the  meadows.  Ooooanut  oil  and  tortoise 
shell  are  the  chief  exports.  The  inhabitanti 
are  Arabs  and  negroes,  who  generally  profeea 
Mohammedanism,  but  fetichism  is  practised  to 
some  extent.  The  Gomoroa  are  governed  by 
sultans,  one  of  whom  resides  in  nearly  every 
town.  The  island  of  Mayotta  was  ceded  to 
France  in  1841,  and  the  cession  was  confirmed 
in  1845.  Gomoro,  the  largest  island,  is  80  m. 
long  and  12  m.  broad.  It  has  a  large  town  on 
the£.  side^  but  is  seldom  visited  by  Europeans, 
and  eontama  no  spring  water.  The  dnnk  of 
the  inhabitants  is  the  milk  of  the  cocoanut. 

GOMPAinr,  in  military  afikirs,  a  subdivision 
of  a  regiment  of  infantry  or  artillery,  usually 
coufisting  of  from  60  to  120  men,  and  com- 
manded by  a  captain,  who  has  under  his  orden 
lieutenants,  sery^nts,  and  corporals. 

GOMPARATIYE  ANATOMY,  tiie  aeienoe 
which  treata  of  the  structure  and  relaticMia  of 
organs  in  the  various  branches  of  the  animal 
kingdom,  without  a  knowledge  of  which  it  is 
impossible  to  understand  the  beantiftdly  pro- 
gr^ve  development  of  organixation ;  necessa- 
ry even  for  tiie  foil  eomprenension  of  the  uses 
of  many  parts  al  the  human  body,  which,  ap- 
parentiy  rudimentary  and  useless  in  man,  are 
highly  developed  in  other  animals.  This  sci- 
ence IS  also  the  basis  of  physiology  and  the  naft* 
ural  classification  of  animala.  On  a  subject  so 
vast  as  this,  comprehending  the  whole  range 
of  animal  lifo,  it  will  be  impossible  here  to 
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give  ftnr  tliinj?  bnt  a  sketch;  selcctinj?  a  few 
only  of' the  nioro  important  functions,  instead 
of  attcinping  aq  cxhuustivo  treatment  of  the 
science.  In  order  to  simnlify  the  subject,  and  to 
make  thir*  article  esjiecially  referable  to  human 
anatomy,  the  whole  division  of  the  inyertebrata 
will  bo  ioft  out,  for  consideration  under  its  sepa- 
rate brandies  and  clas'^'s. — In  the  vertebmta, 
the  most  sf.rikinf^  character  is  the  (rreat  proi)on- 
derancc  of  the  nervous  system,  whicli  impresses 
peculiar  f<»rm3  on  the  skeleton,  and  correspond- 
ing: arraniyrements  on  the  vital  orpins;  every 
thing  in  their  structure  seems  destined  for  Uio 
protection  and  suitable  exercise  of  Uie  nervous 
system;  tiiis  is  less  observable  in  the  lower 
forms,  but  in  all,  the  nervous  centres  are  largclr 
increa;^ed  and  collected  together,  compared  with 
the  invcrtubrata,  and  the  princiiml  portions  en- 
close<l  in  tlie  bony  canal  of  the  spine  and  skuU, 
to  which  the  limbs  with  their  nmscles  are  at- 
tiched ;  their  bony  fabric,  therefore,  is  properly 
called  neuroskeleton,  to  distinguish  it  from 
the  external  or  dermoskcleton  of  invertebrates, 
the  former  having  a  basis  of  phosphate  of 
Htuc,  the  latter  chielly  of  carbonate  of  lime.  In 
the  lowest  vertebrates,  as  in  eels  among  fishes, 
and  serpents  among  reptiles,  the  spinal  coluinn 
and  its  cranial  continuation  constitute  the  prin- 
cipal and  essential  parts  of  the  skeleton,  the  de- 
velopment of  limbs  being  secondary ;  the  skull 
is  composed  of  the  same  elements  as  the  spine, 
enclosing  the  cephalic  ganglia  and  protecting 
the  organs  of  special  sense.  The  vertebral  ool- 
iinm  is  the  first  rudiment  of  the  skeleton  in  the 
human  embryo.  The  bones  of  fishes  are  com- 
paratively sott  flexible,  and  elastic,  in  the  low- 
est siwcies  without  division  into  vertebras,  and 
in  the  sharks  and  rays  cartilaginous,  resembling 
the  embi;}'onic  conditions  of  higlicr  animals. 
Having  no  weight  to  support  from  the  density 
of  the  medium  in  which  they  live,  and  being 
forced  only  to  propel  themselves  through  the 
water,  which  is  effected  by  the  lateral  move- 
ments of  the  spine,  the  vertebra)  are  very  nu- 
merous, and  united  by  biconcave  surfaces  en- 
closing a  gelatinous  substance  which  admits  of 
easy  motion  of  one  bone  on  anotlier  when  the 
vertically  flattened  tail  strikes  the  water;  in 
aquatic  mammals,  as  the  whales,  the  tail  is  flat- 
tened horizontally  to  enable  them  to  rise  to  the 
surface  to  breathe  air,  which  distmguishes  them 
from  fishes;  the  number  varies  from  25  in 
urano9coptis  to  more  than  200  in  sharks,  and 
some  are  said  to  have  only  13.  The  lateral  sur- 
face of  the  fish  is  extended  by  large  sninons  pro- 
cesses and  fin-rays  on  the  back,  on  what  may  be 
called  the  dorsal  or  abdominal  vertebra),  and  to 
these  are  attached  also  the  ribs  when  any  are 
present;  those  whicli  have  spines  below  are 
called  caudal  vertebno,  the  last  being  triangular 
and  flattened  to  support  the  fin-rays  of  the  tail; 
the  dorsal  and  abdominal  fins  move  only  with 
the  spine ;  though  requiring  no  chest  for  respi- 
ratory organs,  many  fishes  liave  ribs,  and  a  few 
a  rudimentary  sternum.  The  cranium  in  the 
cartila^ons  fishes  is  very  simple,  but  in  the 


osseous  tribes  Is  composed  of  ft  greftt  mnVr  of 
pieces  whose  homologies  are  not  al  vavf  weli  ^ 
termined;  the  brain  cavity  fonns  but  i  «=i3 
part  of  the  head,  and  its  compoaeot  Uiu*  r« 
easily  recognixed  as  direct  continuaiiuik*  nf  v^t 
vertebno;  the  bones  are  tbin  and  nnite:  bv 
squamous  sutures,  which  favon  eztcii^i«a  c-inn^ 
growth ;  the  lower  Jaw  and  operculum  are  k> 
ported  on  each  side  by  a  sericn  of  Uioef  rrvo- 
bling  the  os  quadratum  of  birds ;  tlic  hvoi*]  h'K/t 
is  greatly  developed,  supporting  the  trmcchisl 
arches  and  organs  of  respiration.  The  prcVini 
fins  represent  tlie  antenor  extremities  and  tte 
ventrals  the  posterior;  the  Utter  ans  fneqci^OT 
absent ;  the  former  are  attached  to  an  «■■***'» 
scapular  arch,  articulated  to  the  skall :  to  th»  m 
attached  an  arm,  forearm,  and  numeitMis  «vpil 
or  wrist  bones,  from  which  the  fin-ra}  «  or  fircm 
spring;  the  arm  remains  within  the  l<^y.  «"s!t 
ihe  hand  being  external,  consi^^ting  of  a  lirxt 
number  of  fingers  with  many  Joints;  no  aanl 
above  fishes  has  more  than  5  tincers,  and  k«h 
have  only  one  (the  middle  finger k  as  the  hem. 
The  pectorals  of  the  skates  are  wir^i^-like.  «> 
rounaing  and  even  projecting  in  advance  of  :bi 
head ;  in  the  flying  fishes  they  are  so  Kmi^  t^ 
they  serve  for  a  species  of  flight ;  they  tvt  ii 
position,  being  sometimes  under  the  thrust  ai 
sometimes  behind  the  vcntrak;  in  a  few  fpcM 
they  are  wanting.  The  posterior  Iimbs»  or  v» 
tral  fins,  are  not  articulated  to  the  spine  and  k 
not  form  a  bony  arch  as  in  the  shunldvr  bat  at 
suspended  to  the  rib-like  iliac  bones  at  a  6h 
tance  between  the  head  and  anus  TarriB^is 
different  families;  in  the  Jugular  and  tL.nne 
fishes  the  bones  supporting  the  .ventral  fiu  i» 
attached  to  i\ie  arch  which  sustains  the  ftny 
rals ;  there  are  small  bones  between  the  pdvit 
and  the  fin-rays,  which,  if  any.  man  PcpcuMt 
the  femur,  tibia,  fibula*  and  tarsus  of  the  hi^ 
animals.  A  singular  peculiarity  in  the  ikdM 
of  fishes  is  its  want  of  aymmctrr  in  soqia  » 
era;  in  the  soles  {pUuroneetes)' taid  Ikmn 
(platetm)^  one  side  is  turned  upward  instead  W 
the  back,  both  eyes  are  placed  on  the  same  oii 
and  the  cranial  bones  are  distorted  to  aQow  ilii 
arrangement  of  tlie  organs.  In  most  oamm 
fishes  there  are  many  small  forked  bones  ifiM^ 
spersed  among  tlie  muscles,  having  no  cueB» 
tion  with  the  skeleton,  serving  as  pcenti  d 
support  to  tho  muscles. — ^In  the  amphibia 
which  constitute  a  class  of  animals  intenosfitft 
between  fishes  and  tme  reptiles,  there  ii  M 
extraordinary  difference  of  external  fom  i 
internal  structure  during  the  meumo 
which  most  of  them  undergo.  In  alU  the  i . 
consists  of  a  dorsal,  sacral,  and  candal  poctioi; 
in  tlio  frog  there  are  only  8  or  9  Tcrtebm  ia 
some  of  the  salamanders  more  than  40i.  wA  it 
the  siren  80  or  90;  in  the  hi^er  fonns^  As 
vertebriD  have  no  ribs,  bnt  long  transTcne  ff^ 
cesses,  and  are  united  by  a  ball  and  soekH  Joiil 
with  anterior  concavity  and  posterior  ooon^ 
ity ;  in  the  tadpole  and  perennibran^afie  p^ 
era,  the  spine  is  like  that  of  llahcs;  in  tibsfroft 
destitute  of  a  tail,  there  ia  no  eocGyz,  bal  iatlii 
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Mltmander  the  oooc^geal  yertebns  are  as  nn- 
maroiia  as  those  of  the  tnink,  forming  a  power- 
fill  swimming  organ.    The  bones  of  the  skoll 
are  leas  numerous  and  more  united  than  those 
of  ftihes ;  the  brain  cavity  is  very  small,  and 
the  facial  bones  much  developed  transverselj; 
the  OS  hyoides  undergoes  remarkable  clianges 
Moording  to  Uie  persistence  of  the  branohiie^  as 
detailed  in  the  article  Amphibia;  the  tailed 
genera  have  cartilaginous  ai>pendages  to  the 
tcanaverse  processes,  like  rudimentary  ribs.  The 
f^pniiM'  ardi  is  well  developed,  consisting  of 
the  usual  8  bones,  which  unite  to  form  the  gle* 
noid  cavity,  and  in  most  genera  has  a  distinct 
breast  bone  extending  beyond  the  chest  both 
aatariorly  and  posteriorly;  the  bones  of  the 
araif  forearm,  and  hand  are  easily  recognized. 
The  posterior  extremities  in  the  leaping  batrar 
ohiiuis  consist  of  a  long  and  cylindrical  femur, 
ft  tibia  and  fibula  consolidated  into  one  bone,  a 
tonus  and  long  metatarsus,  and  6  toes;  in  the 
ftiioatio  species  the  limbs  are  small  and  feeble,  in 
•ome  rudimentary,  or  even  wanting,  the  power- 
fill  tail  serving  for  rapid  locomotion. — ^in  ser- 
pents the  skeleton  is  little  more  than  a  vertebral 
eolnron  and  its  ribs ;  there  are  no  limbs  (only 
the  merest  rudiments  in  some),  and  the  motions 
of  creeping,  climbing,  swimming,  and  spring^ing 
am  peiformed  entirely  by  means  of  the  flexible 
•pine  and  the  very  numerous  ribs ;  the  number 
of  the  vertebrte  is  greater  than  in  any  other  ani- 
mala,  being  sometimes  over  800,  and  their  ar- 
nngement  by  boll  and  socket  Joints  allows  of 
mrj  free  lateral  motion ;  the  ribfl^  upon  which 
flMj  creep  as  npon  so  many  feet,  like  an  artiou- 
lata,  extend  from  the  head  to  the  anus,  and  are 
Attached  to  no  sternum ;  the  bones  of  the  head 
are  very  numerous,  and  movable  upon  each 
other ;  the  brain  cavity  is  small.    Snakes  may 
be  distinguished  from  lizards  without  feet,  by 
the  separate  movements  of  the  two  halves  of 
the  jaws,  which  allow  the  remarkable  expon- 
•KMi  of  tno  month  necessary  to  swallow  their 
laige  prey.     In  lizards  the  skeleton  is  more  per- 
fiwt;  in  them  is  seen  for  the  first  time  cervical 
▼ertebrs ;  they  have  also  distinct  dorsals,  bear- 
log  ribs,  lumbar,  Bacral,  and  caudal  vertebrea, 
articulated  by  ball  and  socket  Joint ;  also  a 
•temum,  scapular  and  p^flvic  arch,  with  very 
distinct  and  normally  divided  limbs  in  most 
genera ;  they  have  >\  hat  have  been  called  cer- 
▼ieal  and  abdominal  ribs  before  and  behind 
the  true  ribs,  and  the  sternum  is  prolonged 
nearly  to  the  pubis,  giving  origin  to  cartilagi- 
nous arches  supporting  tlie  abdominal  viscera, 
of  which  the  homologues  in  man  are  the  linen 
transverssQ  of  the  rectus  abdominis  muscles.  In 
the  flying  dragon,  a  small  lizard,  the  ribs  ore 
^ongated  and  covered  with  a  thin  membrane, 
by  means  of  which  the  animal  sails,  like  the 
flying  squirrel,  from  one  point  to  another  beloW| 
naing  this  membranous  expansion  as  a  para- 
chute.   In  the  fossil  pterodoctyle,  a  flying  liz- 
ard, there  is  a  remarkable  elongation  of  one%f 
the  anterior  fingers,  which  supports  a  flying 
membrane  similar  to  that  of  the  bat.    In  the 


rhizodonta,  Indnding  the  orooodiles  and  the 
large  extinot  fossil  genera,  the  skeleton  is  still 
fhither  developed,  approaching  more  neariy  to 
the  mammalian  type,  especUlly  in  the  extremi- 
ties. The  bones  cf  the  cranium  are  firmly  united 
to  each  other,  and  there  is  no  lateral  movement 
of  the  Jaws,  as  in  snakes ;  the  brain  cavity  is 
small ;  the  whole  number  of  vertebne  is  decid- 
edly less,  and  locomotion  is  proportionally  per- 
formed by  the  feet,  though  the  tail  in  the  aquatic 
genera  is  still  largely  develops  and  very  mus- 
cular. In  tortoises,  the  highest  reptiles^  it  would 
be  difiScult  at  first  sight  to  recognize  the  usual 
structure  of  the  class,  but  a  closer  examination 
betrays  no  essential  difTerence.  The  spine  codh 
irista  of  7  or  8  cervical  vertebras,  8  to  14  dorsals, 
8  aaoral,  and  20  to  80  oaudals;  the  broad  flat 
bones  under  the  scales  are  a  series  of  ribs,  as 
may  be  seen  by  examining  their  connection  with 
the  spine  from  the  inside,  and  the  lower  cniraaa 
or  plastron  is  a  series  of  sternal  bones,  in  whidi 
the  ends  of  the  ribs  unite ;  the  aquatic  species 
have  these  ribs  united  only  in  the  portions 
nearest  to  the  spine;  this  immovable  box  of 
ribs  and  sternum,  overlaid  with  the  scales  of 
the  dermoskeleton,  is  admirably  adapted  to  re- 
sist pressure.  The  bones  of  the  skull  are  firmly 
united,  and  fi)rm  large  cavities  and  foasn  for  the 
protection  of  the  muscles  of  the  jaws ;  the  brain 
eavitv  is  still  smalL  The  anterior  limbs  are 
attadied  to  the  inside  of  the  chest;  the  scq>ula 
below  the  viscera,  and  dose  to  the  plastron,  is 
united  to  the  collar  bone  bv  suture  ;  the  hume- 
rus is  arched  and  twisted,  the  forearm  short, 
broad,  and  p^hnanentiy  pronated,  8  rows  of 
carpal  bones,  metacarpus,  and  phalanges.  In 
the  pelvic  arch  the  ilium  and  the  pubis  seem  to 
change  places,  the  latter  being  broad  and  flat, 
and  uniting  below  with  the  ischium,  while  the 
former  is  long  and  narrow,  and  proWts  back- 
ward, the  whole  pelvis  being  movable  on  the 
spine ;  the  former  presents  a  trochanter,  and 
has  quite  a  mammalian  a^>ect ;  the  bones  of  the 
leg  are  separate,  and  nearly  eqnal ;  the  aquatic 
spedes  have  longer  and  more  slender  limbs. — ^In 
birds  the  number  of  vertebras  is  quite  variable 
in  the  dififerent  r^ons  of  the  spine ;  in  the 
nedc,  accordmg  to  Ouvier,  from  28  in  the  swan 
to  9  in  the  sparrow ;  in  the  back,  from  11  in  the 
cassowary  and  swan  to  6  in  the  bullfinch ;  in 
the  sacrum,  ftom  20  in  the  ostrich  to  7  in  the 
coot;  in  the  tail,  from  9  to  5 ;  these  proportions 
being  connected  with  the  habits  of  the  spedea. 
Though  so  very  difiTerent  frt>m  the  lower  classes, 
bhrds  dififer  from  each  other  only  slightiy  in 
their  skeletons ;  the  bones  of  the  neck,  back, 
diest,  and  extremities  are  remarkably  similar  in 
all ;  they  vary  chiefly  in  the  shape  and  size  of 
their  bills,  the  form  of  the  feet,  and  the  proper- 
tions  of  their  bodies.  Their  bones  are  white, 
compact  fragile,  and  hollow  for  the  introduc- 
tion of  air.  The  cervical  vertebras  are  the  moat 
numerous;  thdr  bodies  lode  into  each  other  so 
as  to  allow  a  forward  motion  in  the  upper  and 
lower  ones,  and  a  backward  motion  in  the  mid- 
dle ones;  tiie  transverse  processes  are  loDg^  and 
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have  rndimcntary  ribs  cBpcciall  v  dovo1opo<l  In 
birds  of  prey.  The  bodies  of  the  dorsal  vcrtebno 
aro  sliort  mid  compressed  laterally,  and  have 
large  transverse  proce.«tees;  they  generally  are 
immovable  in  birds  of  i>owerful  flight.  The 
sacral  vertebra)  are  firmly  united  together,  and 
with  the  polvis,  in  order  to  give  support  to  the 
Rii]>cnor  parts  of  the  body  in  flight,  and  a  suffi- 
cient base  for  the  lower  extremities.  The  bones 
of  the  tail  aro  broad  and  short,  penetrated  bj 
the  si)inal  cord  except  the  last,  which  is  cona- 
pressed,  supporting  the  tail  feathers  and  an  oil 
gland.  Tiie  skull  is  united  into  a  single  box  at  an 
early  period ;  the  brain  cavity  is  vor>'  much  larger 
tlian  in  the  reptiles  and  flshes,  and  is  occupied 
fully  by  tlKJ  nervous  centre ;  the  brain  of  a  si)ar- 
row  is  IQO  times  greater  than  tliat  of  a  largo  ma- 
rine turtle,  in  proiK>rtion  to  the  size  of  the  ani- 
mals. The  most  striking  characteristic  of  the 
class  of  birds  is  that  the  anterior  and  posterior 
extremities  aro  cntirelv  dissimilar  in  appearance 
and  function,  ttiough  the  anatomical  structure  of 
the  wings  and  logs  is  the  same.  The  perfect  con- 
dition of  the  chest  indicates  the  energy  of  the 
respiratory  system,  and  the  consequent  muscular 
activity.  The  ribs  aro  strong,  attached  to  the 
sternum  in  front  by  bony  continuations  instead 
of  elastic  cartilages,  movable  only  at  each  end, 
articulated  to  the  sides  of  the  vertcbroo  in  the 
flyers,  but  to  the  intervertebral  cartilages  in  the 
runners;  in  tliose  wliioli  re<|uiro  great  solidity 
of  the  che?4t  for  powerful  flight,  each  rib  is 
strengthened  by  bony  s])lints  running  obliquely 
upward  and  backward  to  the  succeeding  bone, 
t  >  wliicli  it  isfitrarlicil  by  strong  ligaments.  The 
sternum  is  provided  with  a  keel  or  crest  in  front 
for  the  attachment  of  the  muscles  of  the  winos, 
large  in  proportion  to  tlie flying  powers;  in  tlio 
Of^tricli,  which  does  not  use  its  wings  to  rise  in 
the  air,  this  bone  is  flat  as  in  man;  in  some 
aquatic  birds  the  breast  bono  contains  several 
convolutions  of  the  windpipe  within  its  cavity. 
The  shoulder  blade  is  parallel  to  the  spine,  long 
and  narrow,  at  the  glenoid  cavity  articulating 
with  the  clavicles  and  coracoid  bones.  The  co- 
racoid  hones  or  posterior  clavicles,  are  strong, 
extending  from  the  glenoid  cavity  to  a  trans- 
verse griMJve  in  the  anterior  portion  of  the  ster- 
num ;  these  are  called  the  collar  bones  by  some 
of  the  older  authors.  The  tnie  clavicles,  the 
"  merrythought"  or  "  wish-bone  "  of  the  do- 
mestic circle,  vary  considerably  in  size,  being 
sometime^  quite  rudimentary,  and  in  other  spe- 
cies strong  arche-s  roa<*hing  the  sternum.  The 
wing  c  >n'»ists  of  a  humerus,  radius,  and  ulna, 
carpus  and  metacarpus  of  2  bones  each,  a 
small  sin^rle-jointed  ulnar  flngcr,  a  2-jointed 
radial  lin;rer,  and  a  rudimentary  thumb.  Prof. 
J.  Wyman  has  shown  in  the  anas  aeuta^  or 
i»intailed  duck,  an  arrangement  of  the  bones  and 
li'jament**  by  which  all  tlio  segments  of  the  ex- 
tended winir  arc  retained  in  a  flxcd  position  in- 
dependi-ntly  of  muscular  action,  and  the  flexion 
or  extension  of  tlie  hand  on  the  forearm  when 
the  latter  is  flexed  or  extended  on  the  arm; 
during   flexion  and  extension  the  radius  ad* 


Tanoes  and  reeedet  vpoD  flM  alna,  enTTkK  vlA 
it  the  upper  bone  or  the  earpoa,  and  with  Ub 
last  the  band ;  when  the  npoer  carpal  boot,  to 
which  the  lower  is  attaehea  fimlT,  is  drawv 
over  tlie  end  of  the  nlna  %s  the  raains  i«cfd«k 
the  lower  is  drawn  «p  between  tbe  hand  nd 
the  end  of  the  nlna,  maintaining  the  band  ti« 
tended,  like  a  wedge,  until  it  is  &plaefd  bv  ^^ 
reversed  action  of  the  radios.  (^Prootc^&ip 
of  the  Boston  Society  of  Nataral  iracory." 
vol.  ▼.  p.  169.)  In  the  lower  cztrMoitj  At 
iliao  bones  correspond  to  tlie  shoulder,  iW 
thigh  bone  to  the  arm,  the  leg  to  the  Ignarv, 
and  the  foot  to  the  hand.  Tboogh  ont  li 
covered  with  featbem  and  the  other  har^  tts 
wings  and  legs  present  the  same  analoKMS  ihtf 
may  be  traced  between  the  fore  and  hind  kp  it 
all  the  Tertcbrata.  The  anatomy  of  the  bH  if 
birds  is  interesting  geolosicallj,  in  ri  mniMfiM 
with  the  fossil  tracks  of  Uie  Gonnectient  m« 
valley.  The  tracks  in  the  red  sandstone  of  tUshN 
cality  are  now  known  to  eonnst  partly  of  thoseif 
birds,  which  the  researches  of  Dr.'Dcaw  ml 
Prof,  nitohoock  have  prored  existed  on  tlie  caA 
in  this  remote  epoch,  long  before  the  marini 
of  man.  (See  Fossil  Footprixts.>— Intbe  wutt' 
malia,  or  those  animals  bringing  furth  Briig 
yonng  and  nonrishing  them  with  vpoXk^  thvtii 
a  groat  variety  of  form.  Man,  the  horst,  tki 
whale,  the  seal,  and  the  hat,  notwithitaodim 
their  dissimilar  external  appeal anee,  exhibit  h 
their  skeletons  and  internal  stroctore  bonoSoptf 
which  show  that  they  belong  to  the  samedM: 
the  whale  is  nearer  to  man  than  to  the  U.ml 
the  bat  is  more  human  than  bind-like.  The  ktm 
of  tlie  skull  varies  much  in  mammals  apoutdiif 
to  the  development  of  the  brain  cavity,  and  As 
proportions  of  the  face.  A  direct  fekte  ii 
found  to  exist  between  the  size  of  the  cnaiHi 
and  face  and  the  intelligence  of  an  animal  It 
man  the  cranium,  or  Imiin  cavity,  is  dinerilf 
over  the  face ;  and  in  proportion  as  the  fbrmv 
retreats  behind  the  latter,  and  as  the  face  is  ps^ 
longed  forward,  the  aninial  propensitiesmpoa- 
derate  over  the  intelligence.  The  diflenMi 
between  human  crania  in  this  reqwct  carh  tf> 
tracted  the  attention  of  anatomists,  and  CsBifV 
measured  tliem  by  what  is  called  the  fiKial » 
glo ;  tliis  is  formed  between  a  line  drawn  huh 
izontally  from  the  opening  of  the  ear  to  the  i^ 
per  teeth,  and  a  line  drawn  rerticaOj  tm 
tlie  forehead  to  the  same  IncisonL  In  the  wUto 
races  this  angle  is  firom  86^  to  80%  iham 
decreasing  in  Uie  other  races  as  low  as  95'.  It 
some  of  the  antique  statues  this  an^  it  nail 
90^  and  in  one  case  100^,  which  last  never  exM* 
ed  unless  in  disease.  In  childrvn  the  forahnl 
is  more  prominent  than  in  adnha,  and  ihilr 
facial  angle  is  uimally  90^ ;  this  expUtne  dMir 
generally  pleasing  countenances  as  wdl  m  thi 
diminution  of  tliefr  inmicent  beantr  as  aie  s^ 
vances.  Those  animals  which  have  the  lo*Ml 
heails  and  the  longest  snoau  are  always  a 
crid  the  most  stupid  and  gluttonom,  as  the  I 
among  quadrupeds ;  as  we  deseend  to  \ 
and  fishesi  it  has  been  aeeathat  the  Jiwac 
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tnte  almost  all  the  head,  and  these  are  known 
to  be  the  most  voracious  of  creatures,  apparently 
liying  only  to  eat ;  on  the  contrary,  a  great  de« 
ffree  of  intelligence  is  attributed  to  the  elephant 
&om  his  well-marked  forehead,  and  the  perpen- 
dicular Tisaged  owl  is  made  the  companion  of 
the  goddess  of  wisdom ;  though  in  the  last  in- 
itaoce  these  semblances  do  not  depend  on  any 
greater  development  of  brain,  but  are  mere 
bony  expansions.  Even  among  men,  we  instinc- 
tirely  ;^gard  him  as  stupid  and  sensual  whose 
faoe  is  very  prominent  and  whose  forehead  is 
receding ;  the  advancement  of  the  forehead  to- 
ward the  line  of  the  face  is  always  understood 
bj  artists  as  representing  a  noble  and  elevated 
^aracter.  As  we  recede  from  man  the  brain 
oaTity  diminishes,  the  Jaws  and  nasal  fossod  are 
lengthened,  the  orbits  are  directed  more  exter- 
nally and  are  less  distinct  from  the  temporal 
fbfl6» ;  the  occipital  foramen  and  its  two  con- 
dyles gradually  fall  behind  the  middle  of  the 
base  of  the  skull,  and  finally  occupy  its  poste- 
rior face,  so  that  the  jaws,  instead  of  being  at 
right  angles  to  the  spine,  become  parallel  to  tlie 
Kds  of  the  body.  The  8  cranial  bones  of  man 
may  be  recognized  in  the  mammal  skull,  though 
they  are  variously  subdivided  in  the  different 
fimulies,  and  in  some  are  united  together ;  the 
two  parietals  are  united  in  the  carnivora,  while 
the  frontals  remain  separate,  and  the  temporal 
tympanum  is  divided  from  the  rest  of  the  bone 
hy  a  suture ;  in  the  elephant  the  frontals  and 
parietals  are  early  united  with  the  other  bones 
into  a  solid  box.  Though  the  skull  of  the  highest 
i^>e3  resembles  that  of  man  in  shape,  the  bones 
are  differently  connected ;  the  wing  of  the  sphe- 
noid does  not  reach  the  parietal  and  barely 
touches  the  frontal,  and  the  temporal  suture  is 
serrated  rather  than  squamous.  From  the  posi- 
tion of  the  occipital  foramen  it  is  evident  that 
the  head  of  mammals  is  not  balanced  on  the 
spine,  but  is  suspended  from  the  neck  and  back 
by  the  ligamentum  nuchaj.  The  bones  of  the 
fice  differ  from  the  human  in  the  greater  num- 
ber of  pieces  and  in  their  horizontal  extent.  In 
man  the  upper  jaw  bones  contain  all  the  upper 
teeth ;  but  in  the  lower  animals  the  incisors  are 
contained  in  an  intermediate  bone,  the  inter- 
maxillary, a  persistence  of  a  separation  which 
may  bo  detected  in  the  human  foetus.  The  pal- 
ate bones  are  small  in  the  carnivora,  and  large 
in  the  rodents ;  the  upper  jaw  is  elongated  in 
all ;  the  peculiarities  of  the  bones  forming  the 
orbits  will  be  given  under  the  heads  of  the  dif- 
ferent families.  No  animal  but  man  has  a  chin, 
and  this  even  begins  to  decrease  in  the  negro 
races ;  in  all  below  him  the  anterior  arch  of  the 
lower  jaw  is  convex  vertically  and  retreating  at 
its  lower  margin;  in  the  whale  it  resembles 
two  immense  ribs,  united  at  the  points,  without 
any  ascending  branches,  the  articular  surface 
being  directed  backward ;  in  the  hare  and  rab- 
bit the  coronoid  process,  to  which  the  elevating 
ranscles  are  attached,  is  small,  but  in  the  squirrel 
and  rat  it  is  large,  and  the  condyle  or  articular 
process  is  compressed  laterally  and  largest  in 
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front ;  in  carnivora  the  oondvle  is  transverse, 
and  admits  only  of  a  hinge-liKe  movement ;  in 
the  ruminants  the  flat  articular  surface  allows 
considerable  lateral  motion ;  in  cetacea  and  eden- 
tata  there  is  neither  ascending  ramus  nor  coro« 
noid  process,  and  the  angle  formed  by  the  body 
and  ramus  is  gradually  reduced  until  it  becomes 
on  a  line  with  the  axis  of  the  jaw ;  in  carnivora, 
rodents,  and  ruminants,  the  two  sides  of  the 
lower  jaw  are  never  firmly  united  at  the  sym- 
physis. Many  mammals  have  the  head  sur- 
mounted with  horns ;  that  of  the  rhinoceros 
belongs  to  the  skin,  and  is  only  an  assemblage 
of  closely  united  hairs,  but  the  horns  of  rumi- 
nants have  a  bony  axis  springing  from  the 
frontal  bone.  The  bonv  prominence  in  the  gi- 
raffe is  covered  by  the  skin  permaiently ;  in  &e 
stags  the  bony  core  is  at  first  under  the  skin, 
but  soon  becomes  exposed,  and  after  a  certain 
time  falls  off,  to  give  place  to  another  similar 
growth;  in  the  ox,  sheep,  goat,  and  antelope, 
the  osseous  axis  grows  during  life,  and  never 
falls,  being  covered  by  a  sheath  of  horn,  grow- 
ing by  layers;  these  bony  cores  generally  com- 
municate with  the  frontal  sinuses,  and  thus  re- 
ceive air  into  their  interior.  The  species  witii 
falling  horns  have  generally  only  the  males  thus 
armed ;  the  reindeer,  however,  is  an  exception. 
The  comparative  anatomy  of  the  brain  has  been 
suflBciently  given  under  the  article  Bbaim. — ^The 
vertebrate  nervous  system  is  not  homologous 
with  the  invertebrate ;  the  spinal  cord  of  the 
former  is  enclosed  in  a  vertebral  canal,  and  its 
vesicular  substance  is  continuous  throughout, 
wbUe  the  ganglionic  chain  of  the  latter  is  al- 
ways in  the  general  cavity  with  the  viscera, 
forms  a  ring  through  which  the  oasophagus 
passes,  and  its  vesicular  substance  is  frequently 
interrupted.  Though  the  vertebrate  spinal  cord 
cannot  be  considered  as  a  chain  of  ganglia,  it 
may  be  regarded  as  a  series  of  segments  ar- 
ranged in  a  linear  direction,  having  a  distinct 
enlargement  in  manv  animals  as  the  origin  of 
the  spinal  nerves,  and  particularly  of  those  sent 
to  the  extremities.  The  spinal  cord  of  fishes 
terminates  near  the  end  of  the  spine.  Owen 
says  that  in  typical  fishes  it  gradually  tapers 
to  a  point  in  the  heterocercal  or  unequal- 
tailed  species,  but  swells  again  into  a  terminal 
ganglion  in  most  equal-tailed  species;  in  de- 
scribing that  of  the  angler  (Icphiw),  lie  has 
evidently  fallen  into  an  error  in  regard  to  its 
length,  as  shown  by  the  researches  of  Prof.  J. 
Wyman  (see  "  Proceedings  of  the  Boston  Soci- 
ety of  Natural  History,"  vol  iv.  pp.  150-'61 ) ;  the 
latter  found  the  cord  extending  as  usual  quite 
near  to  the  tail,  where  it  ended  in  a  ganglion, 
presenting  the  striking  peculiarity  of  being 
sheathed  in  a  great  part  of  its  extent  bv  an  im- 
mense number  of  bundles  of  nervous  nbres,  of 
a  vastly  greater  bulk  tlian  the  cord  they  sur- 
rounded. Where  the  pectoral  fins  are  much 
developed,  as  in  the  rays  and  flying  fishes,  the 
cord  is  enlarged  at  the  origins  of  the  nerves  ; 
in  the  torpedo  and  electrical  eel  nerves  are  freely 
distribute  upon  the  thin  membranous  lamins 
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whioh  constitute  the  electric  apparatoA,  and  act 
as  conductors,  if  not  as  generators,  of  this  force. 
The  cord  is  composed  of  an  external  white  or 
tubular  portion,  and  an  internal  gray  or  vcsio- 
ular  matter,  tlio  revere  being  the  arrangement 
in  the  brain.  In  tlio  amphioxus,  the  simplest  ver- 
tebrate, the  cord,  with  its  nerves  on  each  side, 
forms  tlie  wliole  nervous  system ;  but  in  fishes 
generally  the  cerebral  ganglia,  witli  tlio  nerves 
of  special  sense,  constitute  a  distinct  brain.  The 
olfactory  lobes,  by  some  considered  the  repre- 
sentatives of  tlie  cerebral  hemispheres  in  man, 
from  which  the  nerves  of  smell  arise,  are  well 
developed,  and  in  the  sharks  are  4  instead  of 
2,  the  usual  number.  The  optic  lobes,  behind 
these,  homologous  with  the  tubcrcula  quadri- 
gemina,  are  lfi*gcr  than  the  other  i>art3  of  tlie 
brain,  and  are  in  proportion  to  the  development 
of  the  optic  nerves  wliich  arise  from  them  and 
the  perfection  of  the  sense  of  sight.  In  the  blind 
fish  of  the  Mammoth  cave  of  Kentucky  {ambly^ 
opsU  $p€Ubu$\  in  which  the  eyes  are  rudiment- 
ary, there  appears  to  be  an  exception  to  this 
law ;  though  he  could  detect  no  optic  nerves, 
Prof.  Wy  man  found  the  optic  lobes  of  good  size, 
though  less  than  in  the  allied  fishes.  Between 
the  olfactory  and  optic  lobes  are  the  true  cere- 
bral hemispheres,  largest  in  the  sliarks ;  behind 
the  optic  lobes  is  the  cerebellum,  whicli  com- 
parative anatomy  shows  to  preside  over  the  co- 
ordination of  the  movements,  largest  in  the  ac- 
tive sharks.  In  the  percuuibranchiate  amphibia 
the  brain  and  nervous  system  are  very  much 
like  those  of  fishes;  in  the  genera  which  under- 
go metamorphosis  the  changes  from  tlie  fish-Iiko 
to  the  reptilian  brain  are  rapid  and  remarkable, 
theliemispheresbecomingenlargodand  the  spinal 
cord  shorter  as  the  taildisanpears.  In  frogs,  there 
are  found  attached  to  each  si)inal  nerve,  before 
the  division  into  sensory  and  motor  roots,  vesi- 
cles containing  a  white,  chalky,  crystalline  sub- 
stance ;  from  their  constant  presence,  they  are 
probably  essential  parts  of  the  nervous  system; 
nervous  filaments  have  been  traced  into  tlie  in- 
terior of  these  vesicles;  the  chalky  matter  re- 
sembles tliat  found  in  the  vestibule  of  the  ear. 
In  true  reptiles  the  brain  is  more  developed  and 
nearly  fills  the  cranial  cavity ;  the  hemispheres 
are  increased  in  size,  and  the  cerebellum  is  lai^ge 
in  proportion  to  the  activity  and  complexity  of 
the  movements ;  the  nerves  are  large  compared 
with  the  centres,  and  the  sympathetic  system  is 
more  closely  connected  witli  the  blood-vessels. 
In  birds  tlie  part^  of  the  brain  are  no  longer  on 
the  same  plane,  are  larger,  more  complicated, 
indicating  more  intelligence  and  more  activity. 
In  the  spinal  cord  there  is  an  enlargement  where 
the  nerves  are  given  off  to  the  wings,  and  an- 
other where  those  of  the  legs  takQ  their  origin; 
that  these  are  not  proportional  to  muscular  force, 
but  rather  to  sensibility,  is  shown  by  the  fact 
that  t)ie  latter  is  the  larger;  though  the  wings 
arc  more  muscular,  they  are,  from  their  feather 
covering,  less  sensitive  to  external  impressions 
thun  tlio  logs ;  this  is  more  clearly  shown  in  the 
mammuliaiL  bat,  where  the  enlargement  corre- 


the  greatest  In  maihfnala  the  on«lml  iS 
cerebellar  hemispheres  reech  Uieir  hig^Mi  4» 
velopment,  the  former  gradnaDy  coyraf  wt* 
the  latter,  and  the  oonvolatioDa  IwffniBiiy  mm 
namerous  and  complicated  np  to  man :  iSt  eu» 
missures  more  iDtimalelj  oonnect  their  difltfaK 
portions ;  the  spinal  cord  is  Iar^g«r  in  pnpvtfua 
to  the  size  of  the  body,  bat  Mualler  wha  wa^ 
pared  with  the  brain ;  and  the  lympasbicicivfr 
tern  is  more  extensively  distributed. — Bjmmm 
of  the-organs  of  special  sense,  placedMtbt» 
temities  of  the  cerebro-q>inaI  nerreii  aad  p» 
erally  near  the  entrance  of  the  alimentary  «mA 
animals  are  brongfat  into  relation  with  •nmad 
objects ;  an  impreonon  oommnnicated  te  tb 
outer  surface  is  transndtted  to  the  sfftMcim 
along  the  sensoiy  fibrea  of  nerrca.  aad  thai 
causes  the  phenomena  of  soien,  visiaa,  t■^ 
hearing,  or  general  sensation,  whh  their  iwdK- 
ant  motor  acts  from  the  transmiarion  of  tbs  i» 
voos  influence  along  the  motor  fibres;  iaaZlihf 
vertebrates  there  are  organs  set  apart  far  tkii 
purpose,  the  nose,  the  eyes,  tlie  ean,  the  Umpi^ 
and  tlie  skin.  The  sense  of  touch,  ruidin  is 
the  skin,  is  the  most  oniversally  diffused,  mik 
capable  of  answering  most  practical  paxpoMrf 
the  other  special  organs;  and  indeed  the  ssbmW 
taste  and  hearing  seem  to  be  little  else  thaai^ 
ifications  of  the  sense  of  tonch ;  the  ssnasrf 
smell  and  \'iuon  depend  nfion  the  inflansiW 
such  delicate  changes  in  the  sarnnindiaf  sirtkA 
we  can  hardly  comprehend  them  except  tkee^ 
their  effects.  The  skin  consists  resmfianj oS 
layers,  the  cntide  and  the  true  skin;  thsHAsi 
of  the  latter  b  the  seat  of  sensibility,  mi  h 
provided  with  nnmerons  papill«lnu>  wUc&iIb 
nervous  loops  enter;  the  catide  is  mads  if  rf 
nucleated  cells,  becoming  dry  €XUsnaDj,mi 
falling  off  in  the  form  of  thin  flake*.  lalte 
the  body  is  generally  covered  with  ta^  HI 
fit  for  receiving  tactile  impreesioiia ;  some  «f  As 
siluroids  (as  the  hom-pont)  have  flsahy  taM 
attached  to  the  lips,  mto  which  nemm  fi^ 
ments  may  be  traoea ;  their  skin  is  faikk^ 
w  ith  a  viscid  mncns  pou^  ont  through  wmmm 
tubes.  In  the  amphibia  the  skin  is  toft  mi 
vielding;  and  quite  senntive ;  it  is  wdl  kaevali 
be  in  this  class  an  important  acoeseary  emmif 
respiration.  In  serpents  and  lixaids  the  MV* 
ana  the  tail  are  the  principal  organs  of  wmk 
In  birds  the  tactile  organs  are  the  UOt  tht  oi^ 
and  various  appendages  in  the  shape  of  eoislm 
wattles,  bristly  hairs,  and  caruncles;  is  As 
swimmers  and  wadem  the  bills  are  vaiy  i 
tive ;  in  the  snipe  and  woodoock,  for  cm  , 
the  6th  pair  of  nerves  is  freely  dislribatsd  tolls 
long  bill,  making  it  an  ezoeedinglj  Utm 
organ  for  the  explorations  necessary  ia  Air 
search  for  food.  In  mammals,  umm  of  vUA 
are  covered  with  hair  or  thick  hide%  tht  9mm 
of  touch  is  most  acute  in  the  nei^bor^»i  sf 
the  mouth ;  the  Ftps  of  the  hone  are  ntj  mm- 
sitive ;  thoM  of  the  camivoim  aad  rodottfls 
provide<l  with  long  whiakers»  into  which  mhw 
enter,  forming  exquisite  ocgans  of  Umtki  thi 
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xmiplieated  sppendages  to  the  nose  of  bats,  and 
dso  their  delicate  wings,  are  very  sensitive  tao- 
ile  orj^ns.  With  the  ezceptioQ  of  the  tongae, 
rbich  is  sensitive  in  all,  there  is  no  approach  to 
he  perfect  development  of  touch  in  the  human 

Ject  imtil  we  reach  the  quadrumana,  in  which 

hand  is  the  chief  tactile  organ.  The  fore  foot 

u  the  ruminant,  ending  in  a  hoof,  serves  only 

*  support  and  locomotion ;  in  the  lion  it  is 

n  admtion  prehensile,  and  to  a  certain  extent 

le :  in  the  monkey  the  palmar  cuticle  is  thin 

ive,  though  the  hand  is  still  used  in 

u      uua ;  in  man  the  sense  of  touch  is  very 

lie  in  the  tips  of  the  fingers,  though  all  parts 

M  die  skin  are  more  or  less  sensitive.  The  sense 

ni  touch  may  be  educated  to  a  degree  almost 

tntive  for  the  sense  of  sight ;  what  the 

»  wing  is  naturally,  the  blind  man^s  fingers 

become  by  education.    The  sense  of  t^te, 

cii  in  man,  must  be  considered  as  principally 
b       dification  of  the  sense  of  touch ;  as  it  is 

pt  >le  to  draw  the  line  between  the  mucous 
umne  and  the  skin,  which  are  also  composed 
w  uie  same  elements,  and  as  the  sensory  branches 
yf  the  same  6th  nerve  are  distributed  to  the  face, 
Im,  mouth,  and  tongue,  it  is  naturally  inferred 
DMt  a  great  part  of  what  is  called  taste  is  really 
OQch,  applied  to  a  special  locality  for  special 
Nirpoees,  as  in  the  wing  of  the  bat  and  tlie  tips 
if  the  fingers ;  and  some  are  of  opinion  that 
li6  sense  of  smell  sui)])lies  all  of  taste  which 

lot  derived  from  touch.  The  papill®  of  the 
I  e  are  more  highly  developed  than  those  of 
'w^  akin,  and  are  scattered  over  its  surface  in 
ID  parts  likely  to  come  in  contact  with  matters 

A  state  of  solution.  The  tongue  of  fishes  can 
ly  be  an  organ  of  taste,  being  of  a  hard  con- 
nBM^nce,  and  frequently  armed  with  teeth ;  their 
roracity  and  the  element  in  which  they  live  are 
ilso  against  their  possessing  in  the  tongue  any 
hing  more  than  an  organ  of  touch.  In  all  the 
rertebrates  the  tongue  answers  for  other  pur- 
loses  than  that  of  taste ;  in  the  toad  it  is  darted 
idth  great  quickness  and  unerring  aim  against 
lib  insects  upon  which  it  feeds ;  in  the  chame- 
eon  it  is  capable  of  considerable  protrusion,  en- 

ged  at  the  end,  and  covered  with  a  glutinous 
woretion  which  entraps  its  insect  prey  when 
Mrojected  against  tlicm.  In  birds  it  is  chiefly 
in  organ  of  prehension,  rarely  possessing  papil- 
le,  and  generally  shcatlied  in  front  witli  horn; 
lie  tongue  of  the  wo(xli)ecker  is  a  kind  of  barb- 
id  spear,  protruded  by  a  muscle  and  long  bony 
«ndon  from  the  top  of  the  head,  for  the  trans- 
ixion  of  grubs  and  insects.  In  mammals  gene- 
"ally  the  tongue  is  only  an  organ  of  taste ;  but 
n  the  giraffe  it  forms  a  lung  flexible  process, 
^bich  can  take  up  small  bodies  almost  like  a 
land,  and  by  which  the  leaves  of  high  trees  are 
rtripped  off  into  the  mouth ;  the  tongue  of  the 
int-eater  is  covered  with  a  viscid  secretion,  to 
R'hich  those  insects  adhere  in  great  numbers; 
n  the  cats  it  is  beset  with  strong  spines  for  pur- 
X)8es  of  prehension  and  of  tearing  the  small 
ibres  of  the  flc^sh  on  which  they  feed;  in  man, 
t  is  also  of  the  first  importance  in  the  articula- 


tion of  words. — The  sense  of  smell  donbtless 
exists  in  many  invertebrates,  at  the  entrance  of 
the  respuratoiy  passa^^  In  fii^es  the  orsan 
of  smell  consists  of  a  sac  containing  a  folded 
membrane  largely  supplied  with  nerves,  and 
not  communicating  with  the  mouth  or  pharynx ; 
that  this  sense  is  acute  in  the  cod  and  other 
deep  swimmers  is  probable  from  the  fact,  well 
known  to  fishermen,  that  these  may  be  attract- 
ed from  great  distances  by  peculiar  kinds  of 
bait,  while  the  top- water  and  mid-water  species 
select  their  food  by  the  sight,  also  often  show- 
ing  what  seems  to  be  a  decided  sense  of  taste; 
the  sharks,  from  their  large  olfactory  nervous 
centres,  are  believed  to  have  an  acute  sense  of 
smelL  In  tlie  higher  amphibia  the  nostrils  be- 
come reptilian^  being  partly  osseous  and  opening 
into  the  antenor  part  of  the  mouth ;  in  sanri- 
ans  and  chelonians  the  nostrils  open  posteriorly 
into  the  pharynx.  In  birds  the  external  nostrils 
vary  much  in  size,  shape,  and  situation,  but  are 
generally  froelj  open;  their  sense  of  smell  is 
not  so  acute  as  has  been  supposed  from  some 
of  the  habits  of  the  vultures,  as  Audubon  has 
satisfactorily  shown  that  these  birds  detect  their 
carrion  prey  from  great  heights  rather  by  the 
sense  of  sight  than  that  of  smell.  In  mammals 
the  olfactory  lobes  are  much  more  fully  devel- 
oped than  in  man,  as  also  are  the  nasal  cavities 
in  which  the  sensitive  membrane  is  spread  out, 
and  the  external  nose ;  tlie  nostrils  are  valvular 
in  the  cetaceans,  beavers,  seals,  &c. ;  in  the  hog 
the  nose  is  enlarged  into  a  gristly  ring^  in  the 
tapir  into  a  short  proboscis,  and  in  the  elephant 
into  a  long  prehensile  trunk.  The  sense  of 
smell  is  most  acute  in  the  carnivora  and  rumi- 
nants, as  would  be  expected  from  the  extent 
and  convolutions  of  the  turbinated  bones;  in 
the  new-born  child  thb  sense  preponderates 
over  all  others.  From  the  communication  of 
the  nose  with  the  pharynx,  mammals  are  able  to 
breathe  with  the  mouth  shut. — An  organ  of 
hearing  may  be  detected  in  many  invertebrates, 
as  in  the  lobster,  insects,  and  cephalopods.  The 
simplest  form  in  the  vertebrates  is  in  fishes, 
where  it  is  a  sac  filled  with  fiuid,  in  which  are 
distributed  the  nervous  filaments  on  small  par- 
ticles of  calcareous  matter ;  in  connection  with 
this  sac  are  2  or  3  semicircular  canals  opening 
into  its  cavity ;  the  auditory  nerve  ai'ises  from 
the  side  of  the  spinal  bulb,  witliout  any  dbtinct 
ganglion ;  in  such  an  ear  as  this  the  vibrations 
of  Uie  water  are  communicated  to  the  skin, 
then  to  the  fluid,  and  finally  to  the  nerves. 
Sonorous  impressions  are  conveyed  with  greater 
intensity  in  fluids  than  in  air,  so  that  the  sense 
of  hearing  in  flshes  may  be  tolerably  acute.  In 
the  sharks  the  semicircular  canals  are  quite 
large,  and  the  vestibule  of  the  carcliarias  obscu- 
TUB  would  contain  the  whole  internal  human 
ear;  of  course  in  such  an  organ  there  is  no 
tympanic  cavity,  and  no  external  ear.  In  the 
aquatic  amphibia  the  organ  of  hearing  is  like 
that  of  fiishes ;  but  in  the  frog  and  salamander 
there  is  a  membrane  of  the  tympanum.  ^  In  the 
reptiles  there  is  added  a  cochlea  with  its  own 
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nonrons  filftmonts,  the  tympanic  cavity  is  lar^r, 
and  a  bone,  the  colunulla^  makes  a  communica- 
tion between  the  vibrating  membrane  and  the 
iluid  of  the  auditory  sac ;  an  Eustachian  tabe 
comnmnicates  also  with  the  throat,  and  the 
tympanum  is  oitlier  bare,  on  the  level  of  the 
skin,  or  just  underneath  it  In  birds  there  is 
no  external  cartilaginous  auricle,  as  in  mammals, 
and  only  a  portion  of  the  external  auditory  ca- 
nal; but  in  many,  especially  in  t!ie  rapacious 
faniilieis  the  feathers  are  erectile  around  the 
meatus,  and  arranged  to  catch  distant  sounds; 
the  bone-surroundod  tympanum  has  also  its  col- 
umella, and  its  cavity  communicates  with  the 
fauces  by  an  Eustachian  tube,  and  with  the  air 
cells  of  the  skull ;  the  cochlea  is  more  develop- 
ed than  in  reptiles,  but,  like  the  rest  of  the  in- 
ternal ear,  docs  not  reach  the  perfection  of  the 
mammalian  typo.  In  the  owl  there  is  a  cres- 
centic  valvular  fold  of  integument  around  the 
external  ear.  In  mammals  there  is  a  perfect 
cochlea,  a  chain  of  4  tympanic  bones,  an  exter- 
nal canal,  and  an  external  movable  ear;  in  ce- 
taceans and  other  aquatic  families,  the  external 
oar  is  either  wanting,  very  small,  or  provided 
with  a  valve ;  in  ruminants  and  the  timid  rodents 
it  is  largo  and  directed  backward ;  in  the  car- 
nivora  it  is  small  and  inclined  forward.  The  use 
of  the  external  ear  in  man  is  not  exactly  deter- 
mined ;  its  small  size  and  direction  would  make 
it  of  but  little  use  in  collecting  sounds  and  trans- 
mitting them  to  the  tympanum.  The  experi- 
ments of  Savart  go  to  show  that  it  acts  not  only 
in  reflecting  sound*?,  but  as  a  conductor,  by  vir- 
tue of  the  elasticity  of  its  cartilage.  In  gene- 
ral the  ear  of  mammals  resembles  that  of  man. 
In  all  animals  living  in  air  the  vibrations  of 
sonorous  bodies  are  transmitted  to  a  tense  mem- 
brane, the  tympanum  or  drum;  the  tympa- 
nic vibrations  are  transmitted  to  the  fluid  of 
the  internal  ear,  in  which  the  nerve  floats,  by 
the  chain  of  bones ;  and  in  order  tliat  the  mem- 
brane may  vibrate  freely,  the  cavity  of  the  tym- 
panum communicates  with  the  throat,  the  ten- 
sion being  equal  on  both  sides. — ^Tho  most 
complicated  of  the  organs  of  special  sense  is  the 
eye.  In  all  vertebrates  the  eyes  are  two  in 
number,  and  with  few  exceptions  symmetri- 
cally arranged  on  the  sides  of  the  head ;  they 
are  essentially  on  the  same  general  i)lan,  the 
differences  being  chiefly  in  relation  to  the  den- 
sity of  the  medium  in  which  the  animals  reside. 
Aquatic  animals,  whether  fish,  reptiles,  birds, 
or  mammals,  have  the  lens  nearly  sphericd  to 
compensfite  for  the  similarity  of  the  densities 
of  the  liumors  of  the  eye  and  the  surrounding 
water.  In  fishes  the  eyes  are  generally  large 
and  on  the  sides  of  the  head,  though  they  are 
small  in  the  ot'l,  directed  upward  in  uranweopUB^ 
and  both  on  one  side  in  the  flounder;  the  cornea 
flattened,  the  sclerotic  thick  and  sometimes 
partly  t)83ified,  the  pupil  large  and  round,  the 
lids  rudimentary,  and  the  lachrj-mal  gland 
wanting.  The  blind  fish  (ambhjonttu)  has  been 
found  to  possess  a  sclerotic  and  choroi(l  coat,  a 
I'lyer  of  cells  beneath  the  latter  resembling  a 


retina,  a  mdimeotary  Imm,  and  a  Mrrt :  d 
there  is  no  trace  of  eye-dots  on  the^a.  tlk.n«k 
such  were  fonnd  in  the  masa  of  areolar  tim 
occupying  the  nsnal  dtnatioa  of  the  orbit ;  9oA 
an  eye  cannot  be  regarded  as  an  organ  of  ninm, 
as  the  skin  and  tissues  beneath  prercnt  tht  p» 
sage  of  light  except  in  a  rery  aint  dcgr«e;  \m 
such  as  it  is,  it  corresponds  to  the  Teitebrii^ 
and  not  to  the  invertebrate  eje,  with  tht  hn 
of  which  it  has  been  sometinies  eompared:  At 
deficiency  of  vision  in  this  species  is  waJk  m 
by  the  largely  developed  organ  of  heariag,  m 
by  the  remarkably  sensitive  papiU«  on  the  hri 
supplied  by  the  6th  pur  of  ncrrea.  Ib  the 
aquatic  amphibia  the  eyes  are  like  those  of  ii^ 
es ;  in  the  nighcr  genera,  and  in  repCilei^  tnyi 
ophidians  there  are  lids  niOTing  vcftiesCy.  t 
lachrymal  apparatus,  and  a  morable  in;  is 
the  snakes  there  are  no  lids,  bnt  the  skin  |«» 
es  directly  over  the  oomea,  as  in  the  ecL  h 
birds  the  eyes  are  always  well  dereloped:  froa 
the  anterior  convexity  and  lateral  kntfiai^ 
tlleir  sphere  of  virion  is  rery  ezteBsivt;  As 
retina  is  quite  thick,  and  wparentlv  gives  or{^ 
to  a  ian-sbaped  dark  membrane,  the  ^aeHi  f^ 
eatum^  whicb  extends  from  the  entranee  of  thi 
optic  nerve  toward  the  lens;  from  iis  \m% 
composed  chiefly  of  TesselSi  some  thiak  it  s 
process  of  the  choroid,  and  accordingly  its  ■§ 
may  be  either  to  absorb  snperabandant  msif 
light,  to  extend  the  visoal  sorfiioe,  or  |mip^ 
as  Owen  has  suggested,  to  posh  forward  At 
lens  by  its  erectile  property.  The  papl  ii 
round,  the  iris  very  contractile,  the  coraeahqi 
and  transparent,  and  the  sclerotie  BtrcBglk» 
ed  in  front  by  a  series  of  bonr  plates;  tWt 
are  2  horizontal  lids,  the  lower  larml  mk 
most  movable,  and  a  third  vertical  mtititatSa% 
membrane,  semi-transparent*  which  B^y  ■ 
drawn  over  the  cornea  from  the  intcmd  sa^ 
lachrymal  glands  are  also  preacnt.  Thai  ii 
some  apparatus  in  the  eyes  of  hird\  cithff  As 
pectm  or  the  muscles,  by  wUch  thcet  eipai 
can  adapt  themselves  to  the  rery  ^ftrcaiA^ 
tances  at  which  it  is  neocssary  for  then  to  bAi 
distinct  sight,  by  which  the  enrraturs  cf  #i 
cornea  and  the  focus  of  vision  may  be  ctagsft 
In  mammals  which  seek  their  food  bv  aifli 
the  ejres,  like  the  ears,  are  proportionadTlHr 
than  in  the  day  feeders,  and  their  popiL  «£■ 
contracted,  assumes  the  form  of  a  TcruBri  dl 
instead  of  a  circular  aperture;  inthaiBokoai 
subterranean  species  the  eyes  are  cxtPM^f 
small,  and  sometimes  quite  mdbnentarr :  ia  lis 
aquatic  genera  the  lens  is  more  sphctmL  •  k 
fishes,  and  in  cetacea  the  lids  are  inpciMtr 
developed  and  the  whole  organ  uaapaiatiw^ 
small;  in  camivora  espedally  there  is  at  thaW^ 
torn  of  the  eve  a  brilliant  topeevak  which  fUam 
at  night  with  metalUc  reflectioiH;  the  U  ■• 
generally  formed  as  in  man,  the  uppff  hri|| 
the  largest  and  the  most  morahle;  amff*  ^ 
man  and  monkeys,  there  is  osoaDy  a  thirs  ■^ 
titati  ng  membrane.  The  directlaa  of  the  cys  ii 
man  and  monkevs  is  forlrard;  but  as  ws  d^ 
scend  in  the  scale  they  bcoona  ktnl^asM 
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ud  cannot  see  directly  before  bim,  and 

ore  of  vision  becomes  entirely  diffiBrent 

eve. — ^There  is  no  organ  so  characteris- 

animal^  as  distingoished  from  tbe 

^  an  internal  digestive  cavity  for 
rotviuu  of  organic  substances  into  nntri- 
»rial.  In  tbe  sac-like  polyps  tbe  food 
ioeed  into  tbe  simple  stomacb,  and  dis- 
ntbont  any  mecbanical  division;  in  tbe 
OS  tbere  is  a  complicated  apparatus 
,  and  tbe  digestive  cavity  is  arransed  in 
ng  manner ;  in  tbe  bigber  invertebrates 
vertebrates  tbere  is  a  distinct  moatb, 
for  mastication,  a  stomacb  for  di- 
•uu  an  intestine  from  wbicb  tbe  nntri- 
iers  are  absorbed  and  tbe  useless  mate- 
i  expelled.  Accessory  salivary,  biliary, 
oreatic  organs  are  found  from  tbe  bigb- 
ites  up  to  man ;  in  vertebrates  tbe 
a  oonfined  to  tbe  cavity  of  tbe  moutb, 
Brally  to  tbe  jaws,  none  being  found  in 
nacb.  Fisb  are  very  voracious^  and 
them  live  upon  animal  food,  swallow- 
lont  cboice  whatever  small  prey  tbey 
kin;  a  few  bave  no  teeth,  but  tbey  are 
wm  provided  with  them,  the  sharks 
laveral  rows;  tbe  teeth  are  found  not 
the  Jaws,  bat  on  tbe  palate  and  vomer, 

e,tbe  branchial  arches,  and  pbaryn- 
ra«;  they  are  numerous,  without  roots, 

>  tbe  bone  which,  supports  them,  decid- 
1  replaced  by  others  growing  under  or 

e  of  tbe  old  ones,  and  tbimy  covered 

I;  the  form  is  generally  conical,  as 

v«  only  to  retain  or  tear  their  food, 

>  crush  and  grind  it;  they  are  numerous 
>  in  the  pike  and  salmon,  serrated'  in 

ks,  flat  and  pavoment-liko  in  the  rays. 
%  in  the  wolf-fish,  in  others  soft  and 
««.werculated,  or  sharp-edged,  and  ab- 
be sturgeon  and  the  sucking  genera;  to 
better  for  their  prehensile  office,  they 
ad  alternately,  and  not  opposed  to  each 
in  masticating  animals.  The  salivary 
Lre  absent,  or  very  rudimentary;  tbe 
\  short  and  wide,  with  its  membrane 
ongitudinally ;  the  stomach  varies  in 
>m  globular  to  long  and  tapering,  with 
fices  near  together  and  guarded  by  con- 
muscles  ;  the  intestine  is  short  as  in  all 
x>us  feeders,  and  not  divided  distinctiy 
ge  and  small;  to  compensate  for  its 
8,  the  intestine  in  the  sharks  is  provided 
.ds  arranged  in  a  spiral  or  longitudinal 
1,  which  delnv  tiio  passage  of  the  food 
ktly  increase  the  absorbing  surface ;  tbe 
ies  in  position  from  under  the  throat  to 
)  of  the  tail  The  liver  is  soft,  li^t- 
of  large  size,  and  many-lobed.  discbarg- 
ile  into  the  commencement  of  the  int^ 
ile  the  pancreas  pours  in  its  secretion 
other  side ;  the  latter  organ  is  a  large 
I  the  shark,  but  it  is  more  commonly 
of  tubes  or  csocal  appendages,  the 
form  of  a  gland,  placed  arouna  the 
;  digef>tion  is  rapidly  performed,  and 


the  ohyle  is  taken  np  by  nnmerona  kcteals 
which  end  in  tbe  venous  system  near  the  heart! 
The  spleen  is  small,  of  various  forms,  attached 
to  the  stomach,  ffenerally  simple,  but  lobulated 
in  the  sharks.  The  amphibia  resemble  fishes 
in  their  digestive  apparatns.  in  tbeir  prehen* 
sile  teeth  in  the  palate  and  Jaws,  in  the  ab- 
sence or  rudimentary  conation  of  the  sfdivary 
gbmda,  in  the  short  and  wide  gullet,  narrow 
atomach,  and  short  and  simple  intestine;  in 
some  of  the  higher  forma  they  improaoh  the 
reptiles,  in  the  lees  numerous  teetn,  ^ongated 
tongue,  and  distinct  small  and  large  intestine. 
In  snakes  and  sanrians,  mostiy  camivorooa,  the 
intestinal  canal  is  shorter  than  in  tiie  herbivc' 
rous  testndinata.  In  serpents,  which  feed  on 
living  prey,  tbe  sharp  conical  teeth  are  directed 
backward,  and  the  bones  to  which  they  are 
attached  are  freely  movable^  enabling  them  to 
swallow  animals  considerably  larger  than  them- 
selves ;  the  venomous  genera  have  in  front  of 
the  teeth  of  the  upper  Jaw  2  curved  long  fknaa, 
communicating  by  a  canal  or  a  groove  with  the 
poison  sMd  behind  and  below  the  orUt ;  the 
muscles  which  dose  the  Jaws  press  tiie  venom 
into  tbe  wound  made  by  the  teeth ;  in  the  rat- 
tiesnake  these  &ng8  are  movable,  and  muj  be 
bent  backward  in  a  fold  of  the  sum  when  not 
in  use;  behind  tbe  ones  actually  employed, 
there  are  the  rndimenta  of  others  which  awm 
complete  the  terrible  armatore  if  one  ikng  htt>- 
pens  to  get  broken.  The  tongue  is  l<mg^  sheath- 
ed, and  bifnrcated ;  salivary  glands  are  present; 
the  gullet  is  loi^  and  very  extensiDle;  the 
stomach  caimdoos,  simple,  and  capable  of  mat 
distention,  separated  from  the  intestine  br  a 
distinct  valve ;  tbe  duodenum  receives  tiie  bil- 
iary and  pancreatic  secretions,  and  begins  to 
present  a  villous  sur&ce;  tbe  large  intestine  is 
distinguishable  frtmi  tbe  small  by  its  dze,  and 
ends  in  the  cloaca  with  tbe  ureters  and  genital 
openings;  tbe  liver,  spleen,  and  pancreas  are 
elongated  to  conform  to  the  shape  of  the  body. 
In  tbe  carnivorous  sanrians  the  arrangement  is 
equally  simple,  though  tbe  teeth  are  fewer, 
chiefly  in  the  Jaws,  the  stomach  short  and 
rounder;  in  the  iguana  and  other  vegetable- 
feeders,  the  intestine  is  tbe  longest  In  testn- 
dinata, instead  of  teeth  tbe  Jaws  are  armed  with 
sharp  edges  of  bom ;  the  tongue  and  gullet  are 
provided  with  long  piunllfB,  sharp  in  the- marine 
i^)ecies ;  the  salivary  slands  are  tolerably  devel- 
oped; the  gullet  is  long,  wide,  and  mosoular, 
and  the  stomach  wide  and  fleshy;  tbe  intestine 
is  about  6  times  tbe  length  of  tbe  body,  and 
tbe  colon  has  a  short,  wide  csecnm ;  the  canal 
opens  into  a  general  doaca.  Tbe  food  of  birds 
is  so  various  that  their  digestive  apparatus 
would  be  expected  to  present  conriderable  dif- 
ferences, ana  in  no  part  is  tbere  greater  variety 
than  in  tbe  bill,  which  in  most  spedes  is  the 
prindpd  organ  of  prehension,  whetner  the  food 
be  seeds,  insects,  fish,  or  the  flesh  of  ^nlmAla, 
The  bill  famishes  to  (Jie  aoc^k)gi8t  asgood  char^ 
acters  for  tbe  classification  of  burds  as  do  the 
teeth  for  that  of  mammals ;  its  exterior  and  t^ 
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sharp  edges  arc  covered  with  solid  horn,  hut  it 
never  has  any  trae  teeth,  bo  that  there  is  no 
proper  mastication  in  this  doss ;  the  birds  of 
prey  have  the  npper  mandible  short,  strong, 
curved,  and  terminating  in  a  sharp  point,  and 
in  the  falcons  with  a  tooth-like  proce^  on  each 
side,  indicating  by  these  cliaracters  the  more  or 
less  carnivorons  propensities  of  the  genus ;  tlie 
tooth-billed  hawks  are  the  boldest,  while  the 
vultureSf  with  their  more  elongated  beaks, 
rarely  attack  living  animals ;  in  the  parrots  and 
granivorons  birds,  it  is  brood  and  powerful  to 
break  hard  shells  and  seeds;  in  aquatic  genera 
it  is  broad  for  obtiuning  worms  and  insects  from 
water  and  mnd ;  in  insect-eaters  it  is  long  and 
slender,  or  short  and  broad,  according  as  the 
prey  is  taken  on  the  wing  or  not,  as  in  the  bee- 
eater  in  the  first  case,  and  the  whippoorwill  in 
the  second ;  it  is  long  and  straight  in  the  king- 
fisher and  lieron  for  seizing  small  fish  or  rep- 
tiles; in  the  pelican  the  nnder  mandible  is  pro- 
vided with  a  largo  pouch  for  holding  fish,  and 
in  the  hornbill  the  upper  is  surmounted  by  a 
large  and  hollow  casque.  As  the  food  does  not 
undergo  mastication  in  the  mouth,  the  salivary 
g1an<ls  are  small ;  the  gullet  is  wide  and  mus- 
cular, and  capable  of  great  distention  in  birds 
of  prey ;  at  the  lower  port  of  the  neck  it  com- 
municates with  a  membranous  pouch,  called 
the  crop,  in  which  the  food  undergoes  a  soft- 
ening preparatory  to  stomachal  digestion ;  the 
crop  is  largest  in  the  grauivorons  birds,  but  it 
is  found  in  the  rapacious  orders,  though  absent 
in  the  ostrich  and  the  fisli-eaters.  Bolow  this 
the  gullet  becomes  smaller,  but  shortly  dilates 
again  into  a  second  digestive  cavity,  or  proven' 
triculuSf  whose  internal  surface  is  studded  with 
numerous  follicles,  generally  of  small  size,  some- 
times hardly  perceptible,  but  large  in  birds 
which  have  no  crop ;  it  secretes  a  fluid  analo- 
gous to  the  gastric  juice.  This  second  stomach 
opens  into  a  third,  the  gizzard,  where  chy- 
mification  is  completed,  of  variable  size  and 
Ptrncture;  in  carnivorous  birds  the  gizzard  is 
thin  and  membranous,  while  in  the  granivorons 
it  is  thick  and  muscular  for  compressing  and 
crushing  their  hard  food,  performing  the  office 
of  teeth ;  the  lining  membrane  assumes  a  hard 
cartilaginous  character,  just  as  the  skin  of  the 
]):ilin  and  heel  of  man  does ;  when  circumstan- 
ces favor  or  require  it,  mucous  membrane  may 
thus  change  inro  skin,  as  fur  as  its  dense  cntio- 
ular  layer  is  ctniccrned ;  the  i)Ower  of  tlie  giz- 
zard in  the  ostrich  is  enormous,  wearing  down 
the  hardest  substances;  in  gallinaceous  birds 
its  grinding  action  is  assisted  by  the  swallowing 
of  pebbles,  which  serve  the  jiurpose  of  tlie  gas- 
trio  teeth  of  crustaceans  and  other  inverte- 
brates ;  the  food  of  a  bird  may  be  known  by  the 
simple  inspection  of  its  gizzard,  so  close  is  the 
relation  betweoii  its  muscular  power  and  the 
substances  to  be  reduced  by  it  The  intestine 
is  much  shorter  tlmn  in  most  mammals,  and 
consists  of  small  and  large,  the  latter  having  2 
tubular  appendages,  or  etreo,  at  its  junction 
With  the  former ;  these  coica  are  very  small  in 
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the  birds  of  prey,  and  lii)g«sl  fai  tibt  I 
order;  the  reetmn  b  dilated  ne 
forming  a  etoMO,  in  which  the 
dncts,  and  male  genitals  end.  Tbs  Vtrm  »  kr|^ 
filling  a  oonridmble  part  of  the  thorn  mk 
abdomen,  usually  two4L>bed,  with  a  pJH  Un^ 
der  and  hepatic  ducts ;  the  pancreas  b  kniral 
narrow,  lodged  in  the  flrst  coavuhuioQ  of  As 
small  intestine;  the  ndcen  fa  small,  vsrMrif 
shaped,  and  sitnafted  beneath  the  hTw>-1fa 
teeth  are  most  perfectly  derelopcd  in  i 
in  which  tliey  serve  not  only  for 
but  for  defence,  attsck,  and  for 
The  stroctore  of  teeth  presents  S 
stances:  a  central  portion,  fonning  the 
pal  imrt  of  the  bmk,  eharaeCcriasd  by 
canals  radiating  from  the  pnlp 


canais  raaiaung  xrom  ine  pnipesniT,  ut  tmf 
or  dentine ;  the  enamel,  inresting  the  at^m 
and  crown  with  a  thin  layer  of  cxtraat  hm^ 
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ness;  and  the  oementun,  or 
covering  tlie  roots  and  soinetiD 
crown  with  a  thin  lamina  like  bone. 
substances  are  well  seen  in  the  _ 
elephant^  in  which  the  eentral  part  b  aairV 
of  ivory,  in  a  series  of  ridges  oovwid  wiA 
enamel,  and  thb  last,  ezoepi  oo  the  «rfa^ 
concealed  bycmsta  petrosn;  thebsvd  mmd 
leaves  a  projecting  grinding  anrliice,  wbit  As 
other  two  substanoes  are  worn  awiy.  Us 
teeth  in  vertebrates  are  shed  at  leart  ansa  mi 
in  B<xne  many  times;  those  of  fishes  and  isfiiB 
are  continually  nndergoing  thfa  proesa;  b 
most  fishes  and  snakea  the  teeth  shed  bffi 
between  them  othen  which  renoun  attacMts 
the  Jaw  or  the  soft  parte,  mtil  new  cms  fls 
formed,  to  be  shed  in  their  tnm ;  in  mbsAi^ 
es,  the  crocodile,  and  most  ««mmw^  tbsMV 
teeth  are  developed  below  the  old,  whbh  ihv 
push  out,  after  the  roots  are  abeorbed  Miii 
crown  drops  off ;  in  the  elephant  and  msitrfm 
the  new  teeth  are  formed  behind  the  eii  ei^ 
gradnaUy  sliding  forward  aa  the  lattv  sieewi 
away.  In  man  and  in  noat  asammab  Ibfli 
are  8  kinds  of  teeth:  theindeon^in  ftaal,Hk 
thin  and  cutting  edges;  the  canines,  esHi^ 
next  to  the  incisors,  4  in  number,  in  aD  ailHli 
except  man  longer  than  the  other  tsstKd» 
tinea  to  tear  and  to  cat ;  and  the  Mabn  m 
grinders,  with  a  wide  and  irregolar  aoHho^it 
crushing  and  bmisiDg  the  food.  Thewd 
ent  kinds  of  teeth  are  arransed  in 
according  to  the  natore  of  their  ia 
ishment;  and  a  simple  inspeccioii  of  the  daifr 
tion  indicates  the  kind  of  food,  the  hahiim  ■! 
even  the  stractnre  of  most  ^-s— u  ]■  tto 
camivora,  or  flesh  eaters,  the  eaninei  an  ba^ 
and  the  molan  are  eomprsased  and  ita^ 
edged,  shotting  like  the  bladea  of  aciaHM:  ■ 
the  insect-eatera  the  molars  are  bcMft  vli 
conical  points,  meeting  aocnraiely  fa  saA 
other's  interstices;  in  the  frnir  ra frrs  ths  a» 
face  of  tlie  moUrs  fa  provided  with  lesBU 
tubercles ;  in  those  whidi  foed  on  bard  p*^ 
the  grinding  surface  fa  flat  and  loagb  Ifai  • 
millstone ;  la  the  gnawiiw  aninMb  lbs  i» 
dsors  are  greatly  develo|«^  wad  Ike  mmtd 
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that  the  wearing  of  the  tooth 

•*<  >  and  diisel-shaped.    Of 

luv  tun      of  teeth  the  molan  are 

mt,  wnatant  mid  hnportant,  hearing  the 

reli    !>n  to  the  hahits  of  the  animaL 

t  carnivora  and  the  herhivora,  the 
and  the  veffetahle-feedera,  stands 
no  iiAS  all  the  kinds  of  teeth  eqnall/  de- 
1,  of  the  same  length,  and  in  an  nninter- 
series,  and  of  course  his  natural  food  is -a 
a  of  animal  and  yegetable  sahstanoes; 
ia  unnatural  circumstances  and  in  ez- 
of  heat  and  cold,  the  animal  or  the  vege- 
lement  must  predominate  for  the  preeer* 
of  health,  according  to  latitude.  Teeth 
s  used  wholly  as  weapons  of  at- 
uvivuoe,  as  the  long  incisors,  or  tosks, 
mastodon  and  elephant;  or  as  the  sincle 
of  the  narwhal,  developed  in  the  miue^ 
f  on  the  loft  side,  into  a  long  spirallj- 
L  born,  that  of  the  right  side  Mins  rudi- 
j  and  concealed  in  the  jaw,  and  hoth 
ndimentary  in  the  female.  The  tusks  of 
brna  serve  also  in  locomotion,  in  pulling 
ieldj  hody  up  steep  banks  or  blocks  (S 
he  teeth  are  wanting  in  the  ant-eaters 
Uns;  in  the  Greenland  whale  they  are 
»  »y  hurge,  flexible,  homy  plates,  called 
ooc^  in  the  upper  jaw,  the  lower  one 
neither  teeth  nor  plates;  the  upper inci* 
»  wanting  in  ruminants,  the  lower  in  the 
;  the  canines  are  absent  in  rodents,  some 
Dts^  and  most  female  solipeds;  in  the 

vnchus  of  New  Holland  the  muzzle  ia 
into  a  wide,  hom^  beak,  flattened 

ut  a  duck,  and  like  it  furnished  with 
me  lamelko  on  the  edges.  The  sdivary 
are  largest  in  herbivora.    The  gullet  is 

I  dilatable  in  carnivora,  narrow  in  her- 
■Ad  its  fibres  are  arranged  generally  very 

in  man. — The  shape  of  the  stomach 
luuch  according  to  the  food ;  it  is  usually 
but  multiple  in  the  ruminants.  The 
food  of  the  carnivora  requires  a  simple 
h  and  a  short  alimentary  canal ;  in  the 
mana  and  less  carnivorous  families,  where 
d  is  more  mixed,  the  organ  becomes  larg* 
Bversely ;  in  the  lion  the  intestine  is  not 
ban  8  times  the  length  of  the  body,  and 
»  others  of  the  family  it  is  difficult  to  dia> 
ti  the  large  from  the  small.  In  the  rumi- 
be  stomach  consists  of  4  distinct  cavities : 
,  or  paunch,  receives  the  crude,  unmas* 
food  while  the  animal  is  grazing ;  this 
»  a  large  part  of  the  abdomen,  especial- 
the  left  side ;  the  2d,  or  honeycomb.  Is 
>n  the  right  of  the  gullet  and  in  front  of 
mch,  of  which  it  seems  a  mere  append- 
s  mucous  membrane  presents  the  poly- 
ellular  structure  often  noticed  in  tripe ; 
,  from  its  numerous  folds,  is  called  the 
lies;  and  the  4th,  at  the  right  of  the 
3  £ibomasum  or  rennet  bag ;  this  secretes 

ic  juice,  and  is  the  proper  digestive 

The  first  8  stomachs  communicate  di- 
with  the  gullet,  which  opens   almost 


equally  into  the  lal  and  9d»  and  bj  a  narrower 
Ofuial  into  the  -Sd.  It  may  appear  stnnge  that 
while  tho  ooane  food  enters  the  Ist  osTityt 
after  it  has  been  brought  back  to  the  moo&i 
and  masticated,  it  should  enter  the  8d;  the 
experimenta  of  Flonrena  show  that  this  is  tha 
necessary  result  of  the  anatomical  dinxMiition  of 
the  partsi  as  follows:  the nnohewed  food,  when 
it  arriTes  at  the  part  of  the  gnllet  which  la  con- 
tinned  in  the  form  of  a  tabc^  mechaniiuilly  sep- 
arates itsbord«ns  and  falls  into  tha  pannoh ;  boi 
when  drinks  or  fine  semi-flnid  sabatanoea  pra* 
sent  themselves^  tho  canal  is  not  dilated,  snd 
they  natnrally  pass  chiefly  into  the  8d  caTity; 
it  is  conseqnently  the  ocdnsion  or  dilatiUion  of 
this  canal  which  determines  the  entnmoe  of 
the  food  into  the  1st  or  8d  stomach,  and  it  ia 
the  ydmne  of  the  aahstances  swidlowad  which 
opens  or  not  this  canaL  The  act  of  regugitih 
tion  tmm  the  paunch  to  the  month  ia  sapfMeed 
by  some  to  commence  in  the  2d  cavity,  which 
seizea  a  pcnrtion  of  the  alimentai7  mass,  com* 
presses  it  into  a  rounded  fbrm.  and  forces  It  hito 
the  gnllet,  by  whose  vermicular  contractbna  it 
reaches  the  month ;  others  believe,  with  Fkm- 
rens,  that  tiie  S  stomaoha  force  the  mass  into  the 
oesophageal  canal,  which  detadies  a  portion  and 
farces  itiwward.  Of  these  cavities  the  1st  ia 
by  far  the  largest,  and  the  8d  tha  smallest;  in 
early  lifo  the  w  la  the  onlv  one  davelcmed  for 
the  reception  of  milk.  In  the  camel  and  drom- 
edary, toe  paunch  is  fitted  to  recei?e  large 
amoonta  of  water  in  cue  of  its  compart^len^ 
the  1st  answering  to  a  pamibh,  and  the  Sd, 
the  water  cavity,  to  the  hcn^coinb.  As  a  gen- 
eral rule  we  find  the  stomach  most  comidicated 
in  herbivora,  and  the  simplest  in  cendvora; 
vet  there  are  many  ezoeptions  to  this;  for 
mstance,  in  the  horscL  whose  food  diflfers  bnt 
little  from  tiiat  of  tne  ox,  the  stomach  ia 
simple;  in  some  carnivorous  cetaceans  it  ia 
very  complicated.  The  intestines  are  general]/ 
long,  large,  and  saconlated  in  proporti<m  to 
the  yegetable  nature  of  the  fooo,  but  to  this 
also  there  are  remarkable  exceptions;  in  frogiv- 
orous  mice  they  are  only  8  times  tiie  length  of 
the  body,  while  in  the  camivoroua  seal  they  are 
28  times,  the  anomaly  being  probably  explicaUa 
by  the  greater  development  of  the  cflsonm  in  the 
former.  ,  In  the  elephimt  the  total  length  is  about 
80  feet,  hi  the  camel  180,  in  man  srom  25  to 
80;  the  intesthie  is  10  times  the  length  of  the 
body  in  the  horse,  and  28  times  in  the  ahem; 
in  an  omithoihyiMhus  17i  inches  long,  the  in- 
testinal canal  was  6|  feet,  ending  in  a  doaca  aa 
in  birds.  The  liver  is  lane  in  cetacea,  amaller 
in  herbivora,  and  leaat  m  oamivora.  There 
seems  to  be  no  general  hiw  for  the  presence  or 
absence  of  the  gall  bladder;  it  Is  said  that  all 
the  mammaUa  in  which  it  Is  absent  except  the 
porpoise,  are  vegetalde-feeders.  The  spleen, 
pancreas^  peritoneum,  and  other  appendages  of 
the  digestive  cavity,  are  mndi  like  those  of  man, 
firom  which  they  mflSMr  principally  in  shape;  tha 
biliary  and  pancreatic  floida  are  reodved  Into 
the  duodenum.    Abaorption  is  eflTeoted  in  tha 
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lowest  animals  bj  simple  membranous  snrfaoea, 
withoat  ti^e  aid  of  vessels  or  tabes ;  the  latter  are 
^adaallj  added,  and  in  man  and  the  higher  ani* 
mals  little  cylindrical  Drocesses  in  immense  num- 
bers are  developed  in  the  intestinal  mucous  mem* 
brane,  the  villi,  by  which  the  nutrient  materials 
are  absorbed  and  conveyed  into  the  circulation. 
In  all  vertebrates  there  are  special  vessels,  the 
lactoals,  in  the  coats  oitlie  intestine,  for  tlie  ab- 
sorption of  chyle,  which  convey  it  to  the  tho- 
racic duct,  from  which  it  is  poured  into  the 
venous  blood  near  the  heart ;  in  "fishes  they  are 
destitute  of  complete  valves,  which  exist  in  rep- 
tiles, and  in  both  these  classes  their  convoluted 
arrangement  suppUes  the  place  of  glands ;  the 
fluid  contained  is  limpid  in  tlie  fish,  and  milky 
in  the  reptile ;  in  biros,  glands  appear  in  con- 
nection with  the  lymphatics,  but  not  with  the 
lacteals,  and  the  viuves  are  more  ntnnerous  and 
distinct;  in  mammals  tlio  chvle  assumes  more 
of  the  characters  of  blood,  the  valves  are  in- 
creased in  number,  the  glands  are  numerous 
in  the  mesenteiy,  and  the  thoracic  duct  be- 
comes a  distinct  vessel,  occasionally  double.— 
The  skin  of  fishes  is  generally  covered  with 
scales,  varying  from  rough  srains  to  large  flat- 
tened tubercles  or  thick  pLutes,  and  tliin  la- 
mella) overlapping  each  other  like  tlie  tiles  on  a 
roof;  they  are  held  by  folds  of  the  skin,  very 
ipuch  like  the  nails,  which  they  resemble  except 
in  being  more  calcareous.  Carpenter  considers 
the  scales  of  fishes  as  developed  in  the  dermis^ 
and  those  of  reptiles  as  mere  epidennic  appen- 
dages, like  nails,  hoofe,  feathers,  and  hairs. 
They  ore  ornamented  with  the  most  beautiful 
and  varied  colors,  presenting  all  the  metallic 
reflections.  The  most  recent  chemical  research- 
es have  established  tliat  fish  scales  have  the 
constitution  and  many  of  the  peculiarities  of 
structure  and  growth  of  bone ;  tiie  arrangement 
of  the  lacuna)  and  their  forms  are  of  importance 
in  studying  the  resemblances  of  allied  fish- 
es ;  they  are  composed  chiefly  of  phosphate  of 
lime,  and  contain  a  little  magnesia  and  fluorine. 
The  order  of  development  of  the  scales  in  osse- 
ous fishes  is  not  well  ascertained ;  but  in  young 
gar-pikes  (hpUo»t€ti9\  according  to  Agassiz,  a 
row  of  scales  is  first  formed  along  tlie  middle 
lino  of  the  body ;  as  the  age  advances,  other 
rows  appear  above  and  below  the  median  line, 
and  the  scales  aro  crowded  together  and  of  a 
rhoinboidal  form  toward  the  tail ;  the  same  is 
true  of  the  sturgeon  and  oUicr  ganoid  fishes. 
From  the  study  of  fossil  species,  Agnssiz  was 
led  to  recognize  and  to  dassifv  flshes  by  the 
structure  of  the  scales ;  he  found  that  all  living 
sfiecies  resembling  the  ancient  types  had  scales 
of  a  peculiar  structure.  A  common  scale  is  com- 
poseil  of  successive  layers  of  homy  or  bony 
matter,  tlie  oldest  layer  being  the  lowest;  over 
this  bon^  layer  in  fossil  fishes  is  a  covering  of 
enamel-like  substance,  as  hard  as  that  of  tlio 
teeth ;  by  this  character  the  affinities  of  many 
modem  species  have  been  dctcmiined.  The 
sharks  and  rays  have  scales  consisting  only  of 
enomcL  forming  rough  points,  known  in  the 


former  as  shagrMo;  tfacw  be  eaDed  vlMoik 
Finding  sinffolar  coinddeneea  bcCwwo  tbe  «ne- 
tare  of  scales  and  the  genaral  fonn  and  iobf- 
nal  organization,  he  united  the  ibarks  and  xin 
into  one  order,  chancleriied  by  n  eartibgiaov 
•keleton,  by  a  separation  of  tlm  vwtcbral  tie 
vmn  from  any  upper  or  luw«r  apr^ndants.  W 
teeth  without  80ckeU»  attached  to  the  jsv  W 
akin  and  movable,  and  bv  the  gilla  being  wf- 
ered  only  by  strips  of  akin,  forming  as  mst 
openings  on  the  sides  or  ander  part  of  the  M 
as  there  are  gills.  The  fishea  vboae  m' 
covered  by  enamel  be  called  gaiioida»4 


cing  among  living  spedea  the  itargeoo  and  te 
gar-pike  of  North  Ameiiea,  and  nmoiig  fusni^ 
some  of  the  moat  remarfcaMe  fonna,  v«fl  ^ 
scribed  in  the  works  of  Hngh  IGller ;  the  isda 
in  this  order  are  extremely  hard,  and  men  cr 
less  smooth,  and  with  the  reptiUaii  cfaaEMi* 
of  vertebno  uiited  by  ball  and  socket  joitt 
These  2  orders  were  Bomerooa  at  the  : 
geologiod  epoch  before  reptiles  vera  < 
and  consisted  of  many  genera,  with 
of  great  size;  the  typea  or  these  aneien 
are  now  reduced  to  a  very  few  geneim.  Ibne 
first  created  vertebrates  he  eoosidefK  in  Ui 
*' Essay  on  Classification,"  aa  daaaea  ef  ihaa»> 
mal  kingdom  distinct  from  fishes  pnptf.  h 
ordinary  bony  fishes  he  found  2  types  of  SBshi: 
in  one  Uiey  conusted  of  simple  layers  wiik  n^ 
nkr  outlines,  and  in  the  other  the  ed^ss  van 
serrated  porteriorly,  the  aerratiooa  beecmlB| 
more  numerooa  and  the  anrfiBoe  moie  rami  si 
tibo  s^es  increased  in  nie;  the  fDnncr  ks 
called  eydolds,  the  latter  ctenoida.  Cumih 
have  bony  spines  in  the  anterior  portioo  ef  ihs 
dorMil  fin,  and  serrationa  or  spines  in  th*  m- 
cular  bones;  this  order  indnoea  the  penhma- 
ily,  and  others  with  spiny  dorsals  and  lesck 
s^es;  the  flat  fishes  {pleuronMtm\  chsradNr- 
ized  by  their  want  of  aymmetiy  on  the  S  aii^ 
are  an  exception  in  having  nx^  scalss  vak 
soft  fln-rays.  Cydoida,  embracing  fisbss  wA 
smooth  scales,  like  the  cod,  herring,  trsal,  mi 
eel,  are  the  most  nnmerone types  in  thefM*- 
ent  epoch ;  the  rays  are  soft,  and  the  boms  tf 
the  head  are  8mo<^  and  dimple ;  tfaenaefaNl 
has  hard  raya,  and  both  serrated  and  imsMh 
scales,  and  seema  intermediate  beCwesn  cjcia^ 
and  ctenoida.  It  appeam,  therefore,  tfak  ^m 
division  into  4  orders  according  to  sesles  is  ait 
perfect,  and  it  is  not  now  modi  insisttd  ifSB 
by  its  aathor,  except  for  the  fint  A,  6»  in- 
timate is  the  relation  between  the  aealas  tf 
fishes  and  their  general  organiatiott,  that  1^ 
slz  was  enabled  to  restore  a  fossil  fidi  ftem  a^ 
lated  scales,  as  is  ahown  in  his  work  on  **f» 
sil  Fishes;**  in  like  manner  Cmitr  rspealdtP 
restored  fossil  genera  of  — ^— — «i^  givim  ^ 
entire  skeleton  and  outline  of  the  form,  tea 
single  bonea  found  In  the  gypsom  asar  IMl 
In  testudinata,  the  eonieoiis  mleamiiiaf  issp- 


plied  directly  to  the  bony  box  wl 

tlicir  soft  parta;  the  epidenaia  ia 

Urge  scale^  adherent  by  aU  tIMr  hnrar  SHfti% 

except  in  the  spedsa  which  ymdmam  lbs  ti^ 
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toise  shell  of  commerce,  in  which  they  overlap 
each  other;  these  plates  grow  by  all  their  ad- 
herent surface  and  at  their  circumference,  as 
indicated  by  the  concentric  lines  of  increase, 
and  become  larger  in  proportion  to  the  body ; 
on  the  neck,  tiuil,  and  limbs  the  epidermis  is 
Uke  that  of  mammals,  except  in  bemg  thicker 
and  rougher.  The  scales  of  other  reptiles  are 
Implanted  on  the  dermis,  and  vary  ttom  homy 
In  most  genera  to  bony  in  the  crocodile ;  con- 

a:oous  by  the  borders  on  the  head,  and  gener- 
y  imbricated  on  other  parts  of  the  body ;  of 
Twious  shapes  and  sizes,  and  arranged  in  ser- 
X>ents  in  long  bands,  moved  by  muscles,  serving 
the  purpose  of  limbs  by  their  contact  with  the 
irround  at  their  free  posterior  edges ;  the  epi- 
dermis covers  even  the  scales,  and  at  certain  sea- 
0ons  of  the  year  is  shed ;  in  serpents  the  change 
Ib  so  complete  that  the  cast  skin  comes  off  In  a 
ringle  piece,  including  even  the  covering  of  the 
eyes;  the  coloring  matter,  often  of  the  most 
brilliant  hues,  is  placed  immediately  under  the 
epidermis.  In  batrachians,  the  skin  has  no  cor- 
neous appendage,  except  the  nail-like  processes 
of  the  limbs  in  a  few  species.  The  feathers  of 
birds  are  analogous  to  the  hairs  of  mammals, 
bnt  more  complicated  in  structure;  they  are 
believed  to  be  not  the  simple  product  of  a  se- 
eretion,  as  is  frequently  maintained,  but  to  be 
developed  from  bulbs  formed  from  cells  and 
eopplied  with  vessels;  when  the  feather  is 
formed  the  vessels  disappear,  and  it  gradually 
becomes  dnr  and  dead  from  the  summit  to  the 
base,  and  nnally  is  not  susceptible  of  further 
living  changes,  resembling  in  this  respect  the 
horns  of  the  stags.  Each  principal  feaUier  may 
be  moved  by  means  of  the  greaUy  developed 
cutaneous  muscles,  which  send  slips  to  them. 
A  feather  usually  presents  at  its  lower  extrem- 
ity a  corneous  tube  open  at  the  end,  continuous 
with  the  shaft,  which  is  webbed  on  each  side, 
with  fringed  barbules.  According  to  F.  Ouvier, 
the  capsule  which  forms  the  feather  grows  dur- 
ing the  whole  development  of  the  latter ;  the 
biub,  after  it  has  fulfilled  its  office,  forms  in 
drving  a  series  of  membranous  cones  in  the 
tube,  generally  called  the  pith.  The  new  fea- 
ther is  at  first  covered  by  the  investing  cap- 
sule, which  often  extends  several  inches  from 
the  skin ;  it  gradually  becomes  free,  and  the 
barbs,  at  first  rolled  up,  spread  laterally;  the 
end  of  the  tube  is  implanted  lightly  in  the  skin, 
and  at  every  moulting  season  is  displaced  for  a 
new  feather ;  moulting  takes  place  generally 
every  year  alter  the  season  of  incubation,  and 
sometimes  twice  a  year,  and  is  a  period  during 
which  the  bird  loses  its  voice,  and  appears  more 
or  less  unwell.  Some  feathers  resemble  the 
quills  of  the  porcupine,  as  4  or  5  of  those  in  the 
wing  of  the  cassowary ;  in  the  eagle  the  barbs 
are  stiff  and  united  by  hooked  barbules  into  a 
broad  lamina  for  retaining  better  hold  on  the 
air ;  in  the  ostrich  the  plumes  of  the  tail  and 
wings  are  of  great  softness  and  lightness,  and 
in  the  marabout  the  feathers  resemble  the  soft- 
e6t  down ;  in  the  turkey's  breast  they  are  trans- 


formed into  bristly  hairs,  and  in  some  cuckoos 
into  oomeons  plates  at  the  ends.  It  is  unneces- 
sary to  more  tnan  allude  to  the  magnificent  and 
varied  colors  of  these  appendages,  which  are 
nsnally  the  finest  in  the  males  and  in  adults. 
In  a  few  mammals  the  skin  is  naked,  but  in  the 
greatest  number  it  is  protected  by  hairs,  char- 
acteristic of  this  class.  Hairs  are  produced,  like 
feathers,  from  cutaneous  follicles  or  capsules 
lined  with  a  cell  membrane,  and  contaming  at 
the  bottom  a  conical  bulb  supplied  with  blood, 
the  soft  interior  constituting  the  pulp.  Various 
as  are  the  forms  of  hairs,  they  oon»st  essentisllly 
of  an  external  corneous  cortical  substance,  and 
a  medullary  matter  in  the  interior ;  the  quills 
of  the  porcupine  are  only  magnified  and  modi- 
fied hairs,  theu*  cortical  substance  being  very 
dense,  and  the  medullary  matter  a  pithy  aggre- 

gation  of  very  larse  cells,  without  any  evident 
uid  portion  in  the  perfect  quill ;  so  in  birds^ 
the  cortical  substance  is  found  alone  in  the 
qniU,  while  the  cellular  pith  is  confined  to  the 
snaft;  in  some  animals  the  cortical  substance  is 
strongly  imbricated,  and  the  medulla  made  up 
of  rounded  cells.  Pigmentarymatter  is  devel- 
oped in  the  central  portion.  Hair  is,  therefore, 
the  product  of  epidermio  cells,  developed  in 
abundance  in  the  follicles,  and  it  grows  by  the 
addition  of  new  matter  at  the  base.  Hairs  may 
become  spines,  bristles,  wool,  or  down,  accord- 
ing to  sottness  and  fineness;  their  color  varies 
mudi,  though  less  than  that  of  feathers,  being 
generally  some  modification  of  white,  black, 
reddish  Drown,  or  yellowish.  Keoent  observa- 
tions seem  to  connect  the  supra-renal  capsules 
with  the  regulation  of  the  amount  of  pigmen- 
tary matter  in  man  and  animals.  Hairs,  like 
feathers,  are  usually  shed  once  a  year,  with  or 
without  change  of  color  and  character ;  in  winter 
the  fur  is  finer  and  thicker  than  in  summer,  be- 
ing intermixed  with  more  downy  fibres.  Hairs 
sometimes  are  so  closely  approximated  as  to 
form  horns  or  solid  plates;  tne  horn  on  the  nose 
of  the  rhinoceros  is  made  up  of  firmly  united 
hairs ;  the  shields  of  the  pangolins  seem  to  be 
the  product  of  hairs  intimately  consolidated, 
and  the  latter  are  seen  projecting  from  the  for- 
mer in  various  parts  of  the  body.  The  whis- 
kers on  the  nose  of  carnivorous  and  rodent  ani- 
mals have  the  bulb  projecting  far  into  them, 
and  are  freely  supplied  with  vessels  and  nerves, 
forming  very  sensitive  organs  of  touch. — ^In  this 
imperfect  sketch  of  comparative  anatomy,  it 
must  be  evident  to  the  most  superficial  observer 
that  there  is  a  general  plan  of  structure  in  the 
animal  kingdom,  varying  in  its  details,  but  al- 
ways pointing  to  man  as  the  head  of  creation, 
as  the  most  perfect  of  the  inhabitants  of  tlie 
earth.  Geology  proves  that  man  was  the  last 
created  of  animals ;  comparative  anatomy  shows 
his  most  perfect  organiziEition.  The  contempla- 
tion of  this  vast  picture  of  animal  life  is  most 
exalting  and  ennobling  to  the  devout  student 
of  nature;  following  Sie  endless  varieties  and 
marvellous  adaptations  of  created  types,  the 
mind  at  last  must  rest,  without  question  or 
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doubt,  on  the  infinite  wiadom  and  power  and 
goodiiesB  of  the  BUpreme  Architect  of  the  di- 
verse. This  article  may  well  be  concluded  in 
the  language  of  Agassiz,  who  says  in  his  **  Leo- 
tiire j  on  Uie  Studv  of  Natural  History,"  that 
*'  man  is  not  only  tiie  highest  group  in  creaUon, 
but  i.s  the  last  intended  type.  We  can  even  go 
further  and  say  that,  this  havins  been  the  in- 
to [ttion  of  the  Creator  fi;pm  the  beginning,  we 
caiL  expect  no  higher  progress  or  new  devcuop- 
nieut.  The  creation  of  man  is  the  highest  pos- 
sible development  in  the  progress  of  creation." 
Those  who  wbh  to  pursue  this  vast  subject  in 
its  details  are  referred  to  the  writings  of  Ca- 
Yier,  John  Hunter,  Homo,  Cams,  Moller,  Meckel, 
Bell,  Oken,  Owen,  Grant,  De  Blainville,  St 
Uiloire,  Carpenter,  Sicbold  and  Stannins,  Flou- 
reua,  Strauss-Durckheim,  and  the  various  articles 
in  Todd's  **  Cyclopa)dia  of  Anatomy  and  Physi- 
ology."— History  of  Compakative  Anatomy. 
Tliuugh  the  philosophers  of  Greece  had  some 
idea  of  the  iutcrnal  structure  of  the  animals  of- 
fered as  sacrifices  to  their  gods,  it  was  not  until 
tlie  time  of  Aristotle,  or  tlio  4th  century  before 
the  Christian  era,  tliat  we  find  any  scientifio 
treatise  on  comparative  anatomy ;  the  first 
chapter  of  his  *^  History  of  Animals,"  though 
very  imperfect,  and  even  erroneous,  in  anatom- 
ical details,  may  be  regarded  as  the  first  work 
on  comparative  anatomy.  He  was  an  exact  ob- 
server, a  patient  collector  of  &cts,  and  studied 
successfully  many  laws  of  nature  not  before 
recog[iized.  After  him  came  Theophrastus  and 
Eraisistrutus.  Galen,  in  the  hist  lialf  of  the  2d 
century  A.D^  made  many  dissections  of  animals^ 
of  the  anthropoid  monkeys,  and  it  is  believed  oi 
liiari  himself.  During  the  middle  ages  the  sci- 
ence of  comparative  anatomy  fell  into  oblivion, 
from  which  it  did  not  emerge  until  the  14th 
century;  in  the  16th  and  17th  appeared  the 
writings  of  Berengario,  Vesalius,  Kondelet,  Al- 
drovandus,  Uiolan,  Harvey,  and  Schneider.  Up 
to  this  time  the  science  had  only  been  studied 
in  its  se|>arate  details ;  tlie  Neapolitan  M.  Au- 
rclius  Severinus,  in  his  Zaotomia  Democritea. 
first  united  the  scattered  fragments  in  a  general 
treatise  on  comparative  anatomy  in  1045;  after 
him  Collins,  in  England,  pursued  the  subject 
into  the  domain  of  natural  liistory  and  patholo- 
gy. The  more  minute  organisms  of  the  inver- 
tebrates began  now  to  attract  attention,  and 
were  well  studied  by  Ruysch,  Stenon,  WiUis^ 
Malpighi,  Swammerdam,  and  R6aumur.  In 
France,  the  academy  of  sciences  early  occupied 
itself  with  this  science.  In  the  latter  hair  of 
the  17th  century  Perrault,  Duverney,  and  }lkitf 
mode  exact  observations  on  the  structure  ox 
reptiles  and  fishes.  Al>out  this  time  Needham 
in  England,  Kcdi  in  Italy,  and  Leeuwenhoeck  in 
liulland,  were  pursuing  their  researches  with 
the  microscope  on  Uio  minute  animals,  which 
U^ispail  and  JBhrenberg  have  since  so  success- 
fully illustrated.  Up  to  this  period  a  great  mul- 
titude of  scattered  lacts  were  brought  together 
by  the  industrious  compilers  Blaes  and  Valen- 
tiui,  and  in  Manget's  Jiiblioiheca  Anatomka. 


With  Boerhaaveu  In  the  mAjyui  of  tht  Itih 
oentnry.  the  sctenee  reoeived  a  cfaerk  froa 
which  it  did  not  recorer  for  neariy  SO  yean 
The  professor  of  L^den,  a  skilftil  bounMC  b« 
a  poor  zoologist,  maintained  that  the  icady  «f 
comparative  anatomy  ronld  in  no  way  amiwi 
the  knowledge  of  the  functiooa  of  the  kma 
organism,  ^ot withstanding  this  high  anthoh- 
ty,  the  great  Haller,  SpalUnaani,  and  Ck.  Bob* 
net  continued  their  valuable  obaerra  ' 
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the  general  and  comparative  atmctue  cC  mm 
and  animals.  Physicians  now  had  beg^  Is 
consider  this  science  as  onite  foreign  to  the  at 
of  medicine,  but  naturalists  had  already  eo^ 
ceived  the  happv  idea  of  making  it  the  bM  of 
a  natural  classification  in  aoology. 

the  first  1  

relation  < 

tory,  and  ] 

ological  olassificatian.    If  liniuraa  and  his  lot 

lowers  had  been  more  familiar  vith  it,  tfasy 

would  have  made  leaa  erroneom  diririoH  cf 

the  animal  kingdom,  especially  in  the  diM  «f 

worms.    Encouraged  bj  Danbenton,  Yieq  d*ip 

r,  famoua  for  hk  ^sooveriea  in  myokgy,  it 

le  anatomy  of  birdi^  hia  ] 
tion,  and  hia  description  of  the  brain,  \ 
a  vast  plan  for  the  illnstradoa  of 
anatomy,  which  wia  finatnted  bj  iJa  es^ 
death,  but  waa  nearly  realiied  in  the  higliM^i 
of  the  present  oentnry  by  the  gnat  Onvfar  ■ 
his  Xtf^Ms  d^anaUmU  commarU,  In  the  im 
100  yean^  among  the  noted  coltiTaton  of  tUi 
acienoe  were  Barthei  in  France;  J.  Hmttirani 
Everard Home  in  £nc^and;  FkUaa^  O.  F.  MABfl^ 
Merrem,  Schneider,  Kielmeyer,  and  BI«Mn» 
bach  in  Oennanv ;  Canmer  in  HoDaiid;  Mfli^ 
gagni,  Scarpa,  and  PoU  in  Italy.  ThetimeofOb- 
viernuHiu  a  new  epoch  in  eonpanslTe  aM^ 
my ;  he  applied  this  acience  to  natural  hirtMA 
physiologv,  and  to  the  aCndT  of  foaaih  Dortjt 
this  epoch  have  flourishea  Geolboir  &L  » 
laire,  Meckel,  Oken,  Cama,  Ftaia,  < 
Owen,  beside  a  boat  of  writen  of : 
on  the  varioos  daasea  of  the  aniaaal  \ 
and  on  q)edal  aystema  ioA  organs  The  i 
edition  of  the  Xtytfiis  speared  aboot  the  k^ 
ginning  of  the  present  oentny,  and  the  id  m 
the  la^  work  upon  which  Cnvier  laborad:  f« 
more  than  80  years  he  had  ooUeeied  an  haMHi 
amount  of  facta  and  «w>tiM4>i«^  wUdiaie  paiAr 
embodied  in  thia  book;  it  ia  a  moraasat  m 
patient  industry,  a  model  in  aimnnoMBk  wik 
a  mine  of  knowledge  of  vhich  aa  ubswii 
since  have  availed  thomselTea;  many  ef  Hi 
unavoidable  defidenoiea  Iwre  been  smBed  hf 
later  writers,  enedally  hj  Meckel;  m  it  «a 
laid  down  not  on^  the  analogical  but  thedH^ 
encesinthestmctnraof  orn^aadbefaiga.  Hli 
(hMemem  fmUe^  pnbliahM  in  the  im  fsi^ 
ter  of  the  century^  ia  invalnaUo  for  im  mmHi 
and  minute  descnptiona  of  tlie  booea  and  ta«k 
of  extinct  and  living  vertebratea.  Coat— >|M«y 
with  Cuvier  waa  GeoAoy  fit.  m^K,  vkn* 
writings  on  comparative  ud  pUlosophk  aai^ 
omy  gave  great  impetva  to  the  ato^y  of  mmA 
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liistory.  At  the  head  of  the  German  school  of 
philosophical  anatomy  stands  Lorenz  Oken, 
who  extended  to  natural  science  the  principles 
which  Kant  had  applied  to  mental  and  moral 
science.  In  1802  he  divided  the  animal  king- 
dom into  5  classes,  according  to  the  predomi* 
nance  of  the  special  senses ;  in  1805  he  main- 
tained that  all  organic  heings  originate  from 
and  consist  of  cells ;  in  1806,  while  walking  in 
the  Uartz  forest,  he  picked  up  the  hlanched  dkull 
of  a  roebuck,  and,  after  contemplating  the  par- 
tially separated  bones,  exclaimed :  ^^  It  is  a  ver- 
tebral column  V^  In  the  following  year  he  de- 
livered the  famous  d'lscourse  on  &o  "  significa- 
tion of  tlio  bones  of  the  skull,"  renewing  t^e 
idea  of  the  cranial  and  vertebral  homologies, 
which  has  since  been  modified,  extended,  and 
perfected  by  Richard  Owen.  Carus,  in  his 
**  Treatise  on  Comparative  Anatomy,"  of  which 
the  2d  edition  was  published  in  1884,  devotes 
about  half  to  philosophical  anatomy  and  the 
geometrical  construction  of  tho  skeleton,  carry- 
ing ont  the  idea  of  Oken,  St.  Hilaire,  and  Spix« 
that  the  whole  bony  fabric  is  nothing  but  a  ver- 
tebra repeated.  According  to  Oken,  the  head 
is  a  repetition  of  the  whole  trunk,  with  all  its 
systems.  Cuvier  ridiculed  the  idea  of  these 
transcendental  homologies,  and  at  his  death  tho 
▼ertebral  theory  of  the  skull  had  apparently 
fidlen  into  oblivion.  In  Owen^s  ^^  Archetype 
nod  Ilomologies  of  the  Vertebrate  Skeleton," 
this  ^eory  is  briefly  stated  as  follows:  ^*The 
head  is  not  a  virtual  equivalent  of  the  trunk, 
bat  is  only  a  portion,  i,  ^.,  certain  modified  seg- 
ments, of  the  whole  body.  The  jaws  are  the 
*  hsmid  arches'  of  the  first  two  segments ;  they 
are  not  limbs  of  tho  head."  The  head  is  not  a 
repetition  of  all  tho  rest  of  the  body ;  the  skull 
b  a  region  in  itself,  consisting  of  a  series  of 
segments  or  vertebrse  essentiaJly  the  same  as 
those  constituting  tho  rest  of  the  skeleton.  The 
endoskeleton  of  tho  cranium,  according  to 
Owen,  consists  of  the  occipital,  parietal,  frontal, 
and  nasal  vertebra) ;  the  ribs  of  the  Ist  are  the 
ahoulder  blades,  and  the  divergent  appendages 
of  the  anterior  extremities ;  the  divergent  ap- 
pendages of  tho  2d  are  the  branchiostegal  rays, 
of  the  3d  the  operculum,  of  the  4th  the  ptery- 
goid and  the  zygoma.  The  different  modifica- 
tions of  the  type  skeleton  will  be  treated  in  the 
article  PniLosopmcAL  Anatomy.  Owen  reviv- 
ed and  re-worked  the  idea  of  Oken,  and  brought 
it  to  the  now  genorally  admitted  segmental  con- 
stitution of  the  vertebrate  skeleton,  as  fully  il- 
lostrated  in  the  above-mentioned  work. 

COMPASS,  a  magnetized  needle,  balanced 
upon  its  centre  so  as  to  swing  freely,  used  to 
indicate  the  magnetic  meridian,  and,  by  means 
of  a  graduated  circle  connected  with  it,  the  azi- 
muths or  bearings  of  objects  from  this  meridian. 
The  Chinese  appear  to  have  been  acquainted 
with  the  property  of  polarity  in  the  loadstone, 
and  in  iron  or  steel  magnetized  by  it,  and  to 
Lave  been  the  first  to  apply  this.  Some  affirm 
that  they  employed  only  the  loadstone  (magnetic 
iron  ore),  floating  it  upon  a  piece  of  cork ;  and 


that  the  magnetized  needle  is  the  invention  of 
Flavio  Gioja,  a  Neapolitan,  in  1302.  br.  Gil- 
bert, in  his  Phytiologia  Nava^  &c.  (London, 
1600),  states  that  the  compass  was  brought  to 
Italy  from  China,  in  1260,  by  Marco  Polo.  But 
there  is  evidence  of  its  being  used  in  France 
about  the  year  1150,  in  Syria  about  the  same 
period,  and  in  Norway  previous  to  1866.  Sev- 
eral forms  of  the  compass  are  in  use.  The 
mariner^s,  made  for  service  at  sea,  and  espe- 
cially for  indicating  the  direction  in  which  the 
ship^s  head  points,  consists  of  a  needdle  at- 
tached to  tho  under  side  of  a  circular  card  or 
disk,  upon  the  top  of  which  the  cardinal  points 
and  their  subdivisions  are  marked.  A  fleur 
de  lii  is  on  the  N.  pole  of  the  needle,  and 
the  letter  S.  on  the  opposite  pole.  E.  and  W. 
are  placed,  the  one  to  be  toward  the  east,  and 
the  other  toward  the  west,  when  the  card, 
swinging  with  the  needle,  comes  to  rest,  divid- 
ing tiie  circle  into  quadrants.  A  diameter  is 
drawn,  bisecting  each  of  these,  fixing  the  N.E., 
S.  W.,  N.  W.,  and  S.  £.  points  upon  the  circumfer- 
ence; and  the  arcs  thus  obtained  are  again  bi- 
sected by  new  diameters,  again  doubling  the 
number  of  points,  and  the  process  is  repeated 
upon  the  smaller  arcs,  obtaining  in  this  way  8S 
points  or  divisions  of  the  circle,  each  represent- 
ing an  arc  of  11°  15'.  The  points  are  desig- 
nated as  follows  for  one  gnadrant,  and  on  the 
same  phin  for  the  rest:  N,  Nb  (by)  £,  NNE, 
NEbN,  NE,  NEbE,  ENE,  EbN,  E.  Lesser 
divisions  sailors  indicate  by  half  and  quarter 
points, thus:  KN.E.iE.,N.KiN.,  E.iN.,&c 
The  degrees  are  also  usually  numbered  around 
the  margin  of  the  circular  card.  An  asate,  or 
better,  a  garnet  cap,  is  set  in  the  miadle  of 
the  needle  to  receive  the  sharp  pivot  standing 
in  the  middle  of  the  compass  box,  upon  whi<£ 
the  needle  and  card  are  balanced.  This  box 
is  of  copper  or  brass,  of  cylindrical  or  hemi* 
^)herical  shape,  and  covered  with  a  glass  plate 
to  exclude  currents  of  air  and  dust.  It  is 
supported  in  a  ring  by  2  pivots  projecting 
from  opposite  sides  of  the  box,  and  tliis  ring 
is  swung  by  2  other  pivots  placed  so  that 
tho  line  connecting  them  is  at  right  angles 
to  that  connecting  the  other  2.  This  contriv- 
ance, cidled  **  gimbals,'^  is  desired  to  keep 
the  central  pivot  always  vertical  in  the  move- 
ments of  the  ship,  the  box  being  made  heavy 
at  the  bottom,  so  that  its  centre  of  gravity  is 
considerably  below  tlie  points  of  suspension,  in 
which  it  swings  freely.  The  pivots  of  the  outer 
ring  are  fixed  to  a  frame  or  to  the  inside  of  a 
square  wooden  box,  in  which  the  instrument 
is  placed.  Instead  of  using  gimbals,  a  cap  with 
a  pivot  standing  in  the  top  of  it  is  sometimes 
placed  upon  the  stationary  pivot,  and  the  needle 
&  bidanoed  upon  the  top  of  the  upper  one.  On 
board  ship  toe  compass  is  set  in  a  receptacle 
called  the  binnacle,  and  the  direction  in  which 
the  vessel  heads  is  indicated  by  a  distinct  ver- 
tical mark  on  the  inside  of  the  inner  box,  dose 
to  which  the  points  upon  the  card  pass  as  this 
swings  round. — ^The  compass  used  in  land  sor* 
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reet  the  compass  when  she  is  afterward  sailing 
on  these  courses.  The  board  of  trade  have  re- 
commended the  adoption. of  this  practice  for 
merchant  ships.  Professor  Airy,  astronomer 
royal,  objects  to  it,  and  recommends  instead  the 
use  of  magnets  placed  near  the  compass,  and 
8o  arranged  as  to  neutralize  the  influence  of 
all  other  local  attractions.  He  also  advises  fre- 
qnent  examination  of  the  compasses,  and  test- 
hig  them  as  often  as  practicable  by  azimuth  ob- 
servations of  a  star  or  other  objects.  In  some 
ahipfi  a  neutral  point  has  been  found  in  which 
the  local  attractions  were  all  balanced,  and  so 
continued  to  be,  rendering  this  a  suitable  spot 
for  the  compass.  The  discovery  of  a  sure 
method  of  obtaining  a  neutral  point  of  this 
character  is  an  object  of  the  highest  conse- 
qaence;  but,  however  secured,  there  are  so 
many  causes  to  influence  the  condition  of  the 
needle,  some  slow  and  some  sudden  in  their  ac- 
tion, such  as  electrical  currents  induced  by  at- 
mospheric agencies,  the  heavy  shocks  of  the 
waves  upon  the  ship,  &c.,  that  frequent  obser- 
vations and  constant  care  are  essential  to  make 
tiie  compass  a  safe  guide.  Sir  John  Ross  found 
that  the  needle  was  attracted  full  5^  by  the  rays 
of  the  moon  concentrated  upon  it.  The  British 
admiralty  have  caused  experiments  to  be  made, 
and  have  invited  competition,  in  the  construc- 
tion of  the  compass ;  and  in  consequence,  from 
being  a  common,  it  has  become  an  artistic  instru- 
ment in  that  country,  great  improvements  hav- 
ing been  made  in  it  especially  by  the  late  Mr. 
Dent,  and  by  Mr.  Barlow,  of  "Woolwich.  The 
U.  S.  navy  department,  on  the  other  hand,  has 
done  nothing  to  provoke  such  improvements; 
indeed,  its  action  on  the  subject  has  rather  tend- 
ed to  discourage  them. 

COMPASS,  Solar,  an  instrument  invented 
by  the  late  Mr.  William  A.  Burt,  of  Michigan, 
designed  for  determining  at  any  place  a  true  N. 
and  S.  line,  from  which  other  lines  may  be  run 
in  any  desired  direction.  It  is  furnished  with  a 
latitude  arc  to  be  set  at  the  degree  of  the  latitude 
of  the  place,  and  a  declination  arc  to  be  adjusted 
to  the  degree  of  the  sun's  declination  at  the 
time.  Then,  when  the  instrument  is  turned  so 
that  the  rays  of  the  sun  penetrate  a  lens  and 
form  a  bright  focus  between  cross  lines  drawn 
upon  a  silver  disk,  the  sights  must  be  upon  a 
true  N.  and  S.  line.  A  faint  glimmer  of  the 
snn  is  sufficient,  so  that  its  use  is  not  inter- 
rupted in  the  woods,  nor  in  moderately  cloudy 
weather.  By  reference  to  the  magnetic  needle 
attached  to  the  instrument,  the  local  variation 
is  determined  whenever  an  observation  is  taken. 
In  hands  accustomed  to  its  use,  it  is  adjusted  in 
less  time  than  is  required  for  the  needle  of  a 
Burveyor's  compass  to  settle.  The  perplexities 
caused  by  local  attraction  are  avoided,  and  for 
"this  reason  and  others  also,  it  is  much  preferred 
to  other  instruments  in  running  important  lines 
tipon  the  government  surveys  in  the  western 
Btates.  Tlie  boundary  line  between  Michigan 
and  Wisconsin  was  run  by  it ;  and  when  nsea  to 
determine  the  latitude  at  points  on  this  lin 


the  results  agreed  with  those  obtained  by  the 
very  accurate  surveys  of  Capt.  Bayfield,  of  the 
royal  army.  Capt.  Taloott,  in  running  the  line 
between  Iowa  and  Minnesota,  states,  in  a  letter 
to  Mr.  Burt,  that  he  could  not  distinguish  upon 
the  map  of  the  largest  scale  the  line  it  fixed 
from  that  determined  by  other  most  careful  as- 
tronomical observations. 

COMPASSES,  or  Dividxbs,  are  mathematical 
instruments,  consisting,  in  their  simplest  form, 
of  two  legs  joined  by  a  rivet,  so  that  they  con 
be  opened  to  any  distance  required.  The  name 
comnasses  refers  to  their  use  in  drawing  circles ; 
diviaers  to  their  use  in  measuring  equal  parts. 
Elliptical  comnasses,  for  drawing  ellipses,  have 
4  legs,  the  8a  being  cylindrical,  and  the  4th 
sliding  upon  and  rotating  round  the  8d,  while 
the  8  others  are  held  immovable  on  the  paper. 
Proportional  compasses  have  also  4  legs,  the  8d 
and  4th  being  simply  prolongations  of  the  1st 
and  2d  beyond  the  rivet.  A  very  great  variety 
of  other  fprms  are  in  use  among  special  claasee 
of  draughtsmen. 

COMPltlGNE  (anc  Compendium),  a  French 
town  and  capital  of  an  arrondissement  in  the 
department  of  Oise,  near  the  junction  of  the 
Oise  and  Aisne,  on  the  great  northern  rail- 
way from  Paris  to  Cologne,  68  m.  by  rail  fh)m  , 
the  former  city ;  pop.  of  the  arrondissement  in 
1856,  96,002,  and  of  the  town  10,864.  The 
latter  contains  a  celebrated  palace,  originally 
bnilt  by  Louis  IX.,  rebuilt  by  LouwXlV .,  and 
greatly  improved  by  Louis  XV.  and  XVI.,  and  by 
Srapoleon.  From  veiy  early  times  Compline 
was  a  favorite  residence  of  the  kings  of  France; 
several  parliaments  were  held  there,  and  Joan 
of  Arc  was  taken  prisoner  before  its  walls,  the 

ritof  her  capture,  marked  by  the  mined  Tour 
la  PucelU,  beine  still  pointed  out.  In  1624  a 
treaty  between  Holland  and  France  was  signed 
at  Compidgne.  Charles  IV.,  ex-king  of  Spain, 
resided  some  time  in  its  palace ;  Napoleon^s  first 
meeting  with  Maria  Louisa  took  place  there; 
Charles  X.  spent  some  tune  there  in  shooting, 
the  large  forest  of  Compidgne  abounding  wiw 
game;  and  Napoleon  III.  and  his  court  fre- 
quently visit  the  place,  the  ffttes  and  shooting 
parties  given  by  him  there  enjoying  a  high  repu- 
tation in  the  faiahionable  world.  The  town  con- 
tains 8  fine  churches,  a  picturesque  town  hall, 
a  fine  bridge  {Pont  neuf)  over  the  Oise,  a  the- 
atre, and  various  other  pubUc  buildings. 

COMPITALIA,  or  Ludi  Compitalitii,  a  fes- 
tival among  the  ancient  Romans,  instituted  in 
honor  of  £e  lares  compitalet,  or  the  deities 
■who  presided  over  the  places  where  2  or  more 
roads  met.  The  festival  was  of  very  ancient 
origin,  and  is  said  to  have  been  restored  after 
it  had  fallen  into  disuse  by  Tarquinius  Super- 
bus,  who  caused  boys  to  be  sacrificed  at  it: 
but  tills  practice  was  soon  discontinued,  and 
garlic  and  poppy  heads  substituted  for  the  ha* 
man  sacrifice. 

COMPLEMENT,  that  which  fills  up  to  a  cer- 
tmn  unit.  Thus  the  complement  of  an  angle  la 
the  angle  which  would,  by  addition,  make  the 
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given  angle  a  right  ancle ;  and  the  complement 
of  a  number  is  a  nnmber  which  would,  by  ad* 
dition,  moke  the  given  number  equal  to  the 
next  higher  unit.  628,741  and  876,259  are  com- 
plements of  each  other. 

COMPLEXION  (Lat.  eomplexio),  the  color 
of  the  skin.  This  color  exists  in  the  epider- 
mis dune,  and  depends  upon  the  admixture  of 
pigment  cells  with  the  ordinary  epidermic  cells. 
Tiie  ancient  anatomists  very  properly  divided 
the  skin  into  2  ports  or  layers,  the  inner  being 
denominated  the  cutis  or  dermis,  and  the  outer 
the  cuticle  or  epidermis.  The  celebrated  anat- 
omist Malpighi  was  the  first  to  discover  what 
was  thought  to  be  a  third  layer  interposed  be- 
tween tlie  cutis  and  the  cntide,  to  wliich  tiie 
name  of  rete  mueosum,  or  Btratum  Malpighii^ 
was  applied,  from  the  circnmstanoo  that  it  was 
8upix)sod  to  furnish  mucus  to  lubricate  those 
papilla)  with  which  it  was  placed  in  immediate 
contact.  M.  Floureiis,  in  an  elaborate  memoir 
on  this  subject,  made  to  the  French  academy, 
went  beyond  Malpighi  and  divided  this  mid- 
dle portion  of  the  skin  into  4  layers:  1,  one 
lying  immediately  on  the  cuds,  of  a  cellular 
structure ;  2,  a  continuous  membrane  present- 
ing the  characteristics  of  mucous  membranes 
generally,  on  the  external  surface  of  which  is 
spread  a  black  pigment  which  constitutes  the 
8d  layer ;  and  4,  the  inner  portion  of  the  epl- 
demiCs  lying  contiguous  to  the  coloring  matter. 
M.  Flourens  displayed  by  maceration  all  these 
layers  in  the  skin  of  a  negro ;  but  on  subject- 
ing that  of  a  white  man  to  the  same  process, 
ho  was  unable  to  discover  the  pigment  or  the 
mucous  membrane  deposited  upon  it.  He 
therefore  concluded  that  the  skin  of  the  color- 
ed races  has  an  apparatus  entirely  wanting  in 
the  white,  and  regarded  tliis  diversity  as  form- 
ing a  specific  distinction,  marking  tlie  European 
and  negro  as  belonging  to  separate  species ;  an 
opinion  which,  if  the  fact  were  true,  would  not 
admit  of  question,  for,  as  Prichard  properly  re- 
marks, the  endowment  of  an  entirely  peculiar 
organ  to  one  race  of  which  no  traces  are  to  be 
found  in  the  proximate  tribe,  is  a  much  greater 
ditforonce  tlmn  is  often  to  be  found  on  compar- 
ing species  which  stand  next  to  each  other  in 
the  zoological  series.  There  are  many  facts, 
however,  well  known  to  medical  men,  which  do 
not  admit  of  explanation  upon  M.  Flourens^s 
tlicory.  Among  these  are  the  discolorations 
which  take  place  in  the  skin  of  Eun^pean  races, 
in  certain  disordered  states  of  the  constitu- 
tion. I>uring  pregnancy  many  females  have 
a  dark  tingo  around  the  nipples,  var}'ing  in  in- 
tensity in  ditfercnt  cases,  and  in  some  the  entire 
abdomen  is  covered  with  a  hue  as  dark  as  that 
of  the  African  negro.  Bomare  mentions  a  case 
of  tliis  kind  in  the  i>erson  of  a  French  peasant, 
whoso  abdomen  became  completely  black  dur- 
ing each  pregnancy.  Camper  likewise  gives  an 
account  of  a  female  of  nmk  who  had  naturally 
a  wliito  skin  and  beautiful  complexion,  which 
whenever  8he  became  pregnant  began  to  grow 
brown.    **  Toward  the  end  of  pregnancy/*  he 


says,  ^  she  hMHM  In  eolor  A  reriuUt  1 
After  delivenr,  the  dark  color  gndoallr  dns^ 
peared.  Dr.  Surck  ipeatioiis  the  rase  t  JT  a  ma 
who  after  an  attack  of  iDterniiUriil  frvcr  b^ 
came  as  blsck  as  a  negro.  Itininspbach  pi» 
sessed  a  part  of  the  skin  taken  frum  the  sU> 
men  of  a  be^ar,  which  was  as  black  astUi  U 
an  African.  Elliotsoa  relates  the  case  of  a  «id 
in  St  Thomas's  ho^ntal,  whose  ISyaily  vcii 
all  white,  but  whose  left  sboaUcr,  arm.  aai 
hand  were  of  negro  blackness,  euepc  ihst  a 
stripe  of  white  ran  between  the  elbow  andsi^ 
pit;  also  that  of  a  white  woman,  who  ia  M 
years  became  as  black  as  a  negrcss  wHhoM  m^ 
evident  reason.  A  esse  Is  related  in  the  Jmt^ 
nalahiiralj  where  a  woman  became  soddsclf 
blacK  from  mental  distreaiv  and  remaiaeii  sh 
The  Uaeknees  in  this  ease  was  not  caaisdlf 
Jaundice,  or  oonaestion  of  blood,  boi  bf  a 
change  in  the  coloring  matter  of  the  rete  m^ 
coenm.  The  *' Transactions  of  the  Medical  Soch 
et^  of  the  State  of  New  York,*"  fur  Ififtft.  caa- 
tain  a  case  of  a  change  of  ccdor  in  the  pinsa 
of  a  female,  aged  16  years,  the  danghtercia 
rcq>ectable  ilumer,  reported  by  IJr.  V.  ft 
Gardiner.  When  tiie  pstient  was  first  ssm  If 
Dr.  Gardiner,  Sept.  Ifi.  1857,  the  diseolonMB 
of  the  skin  had  existed  for  aboat  4  yeai%  md 
she  presented  in  color  the  appearanee  d  a  dsk 
mulatto  with  distinctly  marked  EnruMsa  ft» 
tnrea.  Her  father  was  of  English,  ana  her  m^ 
ther  of  American  birth;  both  had  light  ea» 
plcxions,  with  light  eyea  and  brown  ^ir.  II 
their  children  resembled  thom  in  complsria 
except  the  patient  of  Dr.  Gardiner,  who  p» 
sessed  the  same  eomnlexion  as  her  bniilicn  md 
sisters  nntil  she  haa  attained  her  14cb  ys& 
Soon  after  pdberty  some  dark  brown  spots  ««i 
observed  npon  her  forehead,  which  lookad  Ma 
litde  distance  as  if  covered  whh  fine  daC 
These  spote  were  not  constant*  nor  £d  they  Mp 
tract  mnch  attention  nntil  they  had  been  ps» 
ent  abont  S  years.  At  the  age  of  16.  atoM 
attack  of  slight  illness,  her  oomplczioa  gitv 
rapidly  darker,  and  in  about  8  mtHtths  hsd  s» 

3nired  ^e  deep  hne  which  it  afterward  bom 
Lt  this  period  she  presented,  when  at  adbsM 
distance,  the  appearanee  of  a  white  p 
whose  skin  had  been  oovcred  with  a  thia 
ing  of  lamp-blaclc,  throngfa  which  m 
Mice  of  the  hne  of  the  snr&oe  was  appamii 
here  and  there  spots,  fromafewluMateaAi 
of  an  inch  in  diameter,  which  were  aa  bhekas 
the  skin  of  the  darkest  AfKcan.   On 
the  cuticle  fnm  one  of  these  spots,  it  \ 
to  be  overspread  with  a  pigment  w 
much  tiie  color  ci  lamp-black  mixed  with  ■» 
cikge.    The  hair  had  changed  from  ite  ori^ri 
brown  to  black,  and  become  onarse  and  stm^ 
Her  eyes  were  of  light  haad,  the  whilM  |» 
senting  that  pearly  appearanee  pecnfisr  to  lb 
colored  rsoes.  Every  portion  of  the  lufcw 
free  from  an  ieteritoos  tint.    She  died  in  ihs 
early  {Mrt  of  Oct  1857,  lh«i  disease  ^ysisark 
in  no  way  eonnected  with  the  diseolunliBi  «■ 
the  skin.    These  facte  show  that  a  flNfM 
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ciiange  may  tako  place  by  means  of  which  the 
skin  of  an  individual  of  a  white  race  may  be- 
come as  black  as  that  of  tlie  native  of  Africa, 
The  coloring  matter  is  likewise  liable  to  be  ab- 
sorbed in  the  skin  of  those  to  whom  it  is  nat- 
ural, and  instances  are  not  uncommon  of  ne- 
groes who  gradually  lose  their  black  color,  and 
become  as  white  as  if  they  were  the  offspring 
of  parents  of  another  race.  The  "  Itanchester 
Memoirs"  contains  the  case  of  a  negro  40  years 
of  age  whose  skin  had  so  changed  in  2  years 
that  the  narrator  was  conyinced  that  all  the 
black  portions  remaining  did  not  exceed  a  square 
foot^  and  the  change  was  then  continuing  very 
rmpidly.  The  "  Philosophical  Transactions*' 
contain  the  case  of  a  negress  in  Maryland  40 
years  of  age  who  had  been  turning  white  for 
16  years,  and  had  become  in  that  time  scarcely 
inferior  in  any  part  of  her  surface  to  a  Euro- 
^  pean.  Another  instance  is  related  in  the  **  Phi- 
losophical Transactions"  of  a  boy  born  in  Vir- 
ginia of  black  parents,  who  continued  of  bis 
native  color  until  he  was  8  years  of  age,  at 
which  time  a  change  began  to  take  place,  al- 
though the  boy^s  health  continued  good.  At 
first  white  specks  made  their  appearance  on  his 
neck  and  breast,  which  soon  increased  in  num- 
ber and  size  so  that  from  the  upper  part  of  his 
neck  to  his  knees  he  was  completely  dappled. 
Dr.  Barton  relates  the  case  of  Uenry  Moss,  a 
negro,  in  the  state  of  Maryland,  whose  skin  had 
undergone  a  complete  change  from  a  deep  black 
to  a  clear  and  healtliy  white.  The  change  com- 
menced about  the  abdomen,  and  gradually  ex- 
tended over  the  different  parts  of  the  body,  so 
that  in  7  years  it  had  spread  over  a  greater  part 
of  the  skin.  It  had  not  the  appearance  of  a 
sickly  or  albino  hue  as  if  from  the  effect  of  dis- 
ease, but  was  of  a  healthy  aspect  He  had 
never  suffered  from  disease,  and  during  this 
cliange,  which  was  gradual  and  frequently  irreg- 
nlar,  he  continued  in  robust  health.  A  curi- 
ous case  of  cliange  of  complexion  is  narrated 
by  Dr.  Hutcliinson,  of  Kentucky,  in  tlie  Janu- 
ary number  of  the  "  American  Journal  of  Medi- 
cal i>ciences'*  for  1852.  The  subject  of  this  no- 
tice was  a  slave  belonging  to  Mr.  B.,  and  aged 
45.  He  was  bom  of  black  parents,  and  was 
himself  pert'ectly  black  until  the  age  of  12.  At 
tliat  time  a  portion  of  the  skin  an  inch  wide, 
encircling  the  cranium  just  within  the  edge  of 
the  hair,  gradually  changed  to  white,  also  the 
hair  occupying  that  locality.  A  white  spot  next 
appeared  near  tlie  inner  canthus  of  the  left 
eye,  and  from  this  the  white  color  gradually 
extended  over  the  face,  trunk,  and  extremities, 
until  it  covered  the  entire  surface.  The  com- 
plete change  from  black  to  white  occupied 
about  10  years,  and  but  for  his  hair,  which  was 
crisped  or  woolly,  no  one  at  this  time  would  have 
supposed  that  his  progenitors  had  any  of  the  cha- 
racteristics of  the  negro,  his  skin  presenting  the 
Ileal  thy  vascular  appearance  of  a  fair-complex- 
ioned  European.  When  about  22,  dark-colored 
or  brown  spots  began  to  appear  on  the  face  and 
hands,  being  limited  as  they  are  at  present  to 


thoeo  portions  of  the  surfaoe  exposed  to  light. 
Thus  it  appears  that  the  coloring  matter  that 
gives  rise  to  the  various  hues  in  the  complexion 
is  sometimes  produced  in  the  skin  of  persons 
bom  white,  and  at  others  removed  from  Uiose 
bom  black.  Now  it  is  hardly  possible,  in  view 
of  these  facts^  to  suppose  with  M.  Flourens  that 
the  discoloration  which  takes  place  in  the 
skin  of  the  white  person  is  totally  different  in 
kind  and  hasits  seat  in  a  different  stmcture 
from  that  which  produces  the  black  or  tawny 
hue  in  the  colored  races.  All  the  analogies  are 
against  snch  a  supposition,  which  requires  ti^o 
adduction  of  the  most  positive  testimony  to  sua- 
tain  it. — Microscopical  investigations  have  done 
much  to  solve  the  doubt  that  hangs  over  this 
question.  Henle,  in  examining  the  skin  of  the 
negro  by  the  aid  of  the  microscope,  discovered, 
beside  tiie  order  of  cells  usually  found,  others 
containing  the  black  pigment  which  imparts 
the  color  to  the  African^s  skin.  He  found  these 
last  aggregated  especially  on  those  parts  of  Uie 
rete  mucosum  which  project  and  correspond 
with  the  fhrrows  of  the  surfSaoe  of  the  cutis. 
Dr.  Simon,  of  Berlin,  took  pains  to  ascertain 
whether  the  discolorations  which  occasionally 
take  place  in  the  skin  of  persons  of  European 
extraction  depend  upon  the  presence  of  similar 
cells  fiUed  with  pigment;  and  in  examining  the 
discolored  portions  of  such  skins,  as  the  areola 
around  the  nipple,  be  found  that  the  discolora- 
tions depended  on  tlie  presence  of  ceUs  filled 
with  pigment  in  the  rete  mucosum.  The  shape 
and  size  of  these  cells  correspond  widi  those 
described  by  Henle  as  existing  in  this  portion  of 
the  skin  of  the  African,  and  which  imparts  to 
it  its  peculiar  color.  Dr.  Simon  also  examined 
many  of  those  abnormal  discolorations  that  take 
place  in  WBci  materni,  or  congenital  spots,  moles, 
and  summer  freckles,  and  found  in  each  that  the 
coloring  substance  was  contained  in  the  rete. 
All  of  these  discolorations  are  related  therefore. 
Dr.  Simon  concludes,  to  the  normal  and  natural 
colorations  in  the  skin  of  the  negro.  The  rete 
mucosum,  which  derives  so  much  importance 
from  its  being  the  seat  of  the  coloring  matter 
Hiat  gives  rise  to  the  varieties  of  complexion 
observable  among  the  different  races  of  man- 
kind, is  found  by  more  recent  microscopical  re- 
searches, and  especially  those  of  Kolliker,  not 
to  be  a  distinct  structure,  but  to  consist  of  the 
more  recently  formed  parts  of  the  epidermis, 
whose  cells  are  not  yet  consolidated  bv  the  for> 
mation  of  homy  matter  in  their  intenor.  The 
pigment  cells  which  secrete  coloring  matter,  as 
first  shown  by  Dr.  Simon,  are  not  readily  dis- 
tinguishable in  the  epidermis  of  the  white  races 
except  in  certain  parts  of  the  body,  as  around 
the  nipple,  but  are  quite  perceptible  in  the  new 
layers  of  the  epidermis  of  the  negro.  It  *was 
supposed  by  Dr.  Simon  that  these  cells  gradu- 
ally become  flattened,  and  passing  to  the  surface 
give  the  dark  tint  observable  in  the  colored 
races.  The  more  recent  examinations  of  Kolli* 
ker  establish  the  fact  that  the  cells  containing 
coloring  material  do  not  change  their  place,  but 
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remain  stationarf  in  that  portion  of  the  ep{« 
dcrriiis  in  wliich  they  were  first  developed. 
Dr.  Carpenter  says :  '*  The  ci)idennid  or  cntide 
covers  the  exterior  surfaces  of  the  body  as  a 
thin,  semi-transparent  pellicle^  vrliich  is  shown 
by  microscopical  examination  to  consist  of  a  se- 
ries of  layers  or  cells,  which  are  continually 
wearing  otf  at  the  external  surface  and  arc  b^ 
ing  renewed  at  tlie  surface  of  the  true  skin,  so 
that  the  newest  and  deepest  layers  gradually 
become  the  oldest  ani^  most  superficial,  and  are 
at  last  thrown  olf  by  doRquamation.  In  their 
progress  from  the  internal  to  the  external  sur- 
face of  the  epidermis,  the  cells  undergo  a  series 
of  well-marked  changes.  M'hen  we  examine 
the  innermost  layer  we  find  it  soft  and  granu- 
lar, consisting  of  nuclei  in  various  stages  of  de- 
velopment into  cells,  held  together  by  a  tena- 
cious semi-fluid  substance.  This  was  formerly 
considered  as  a  distinct  tissue,  and  was  sup- 
posed to  bo  the  i)eculiar  seat  of  the  color  of  the 
skin ;  it  received  the  designation  of  rets  mueo- 
sum.  I^ossing  outward,  we  find  the  cells  more 
completely  formed ;  at  first  nearly  spherical  in 
shape,  but  becoming  polygonal  where  they  are 
flattened  one  against  another.  Mingled  with 
the  epidermic  cells  we  find  others  which  secrete 
coloring  mutter  instead  of  horn ;  these  are 
tenned  pigment  cells.  The  most  remarkable 
development  of  pigment  cells  in  the  higher  ani- 
mals is  on  the  iimer  surface  of  the  choroid  coat 
of  the  eye,  where  they  have  a  regular  arrange- 
ment, and  form  several  layers  known  as  pi^' 
mentuta  nvjrum.  The  black  color  is  given  by 
the  accuinulution  within  tlie  cells  of  a  number 
ol"  flat  oval  or  rounded  granules  of  extreme  mi- 
nuteness, which  exhibit  an  active  movement 
wlien  set  friv  from  the  cell,  and  even  while  en- 
closed within  it."  Quain  and  Shari>ey  sav: 
**Many  of  the  cells  of  the  cuticle  contain  pig- 
ment, and  often  give  the  membrane  more  or  less 
of  a  tawny  color,  even  in  the  white  races  of  man- 
kind. The  blackness  of  the  skin  of  the  negro  de- 
pends entirely  on  the  cuticle.  The  pigment  is 
contained  principally  in  the  cellsof  the  deep  layer 
or  rete  mucosum,  and  api>enr8  to  fade  as  they 
approach  the  surface,  but  even  tlie  superficial 
part  i>osse*«es  a  certain  degree  of  color." — Ex- 
posure to  light  exercises  a  marked  influence 
over  the  development  of  the  ]>igment  cells  of 
the  skin,  and  liencc  many  ]>ersons  become  spot- 
ted witli  brown  freckles  under  the  stimulus  of 
n  summer  sun.  In  the  same  manner  the  light 
skin  of  the  European  actiuires  a  swarthy  hue 
when  exposed  to  a  long  continuance  of  the  sun^g 
rays  in  a  tropical  climate,  whieh  is  due  to  a  de- 
velopment of  dark  pigment  in  the  cells  of  the 
cuticle.  IMsliop  Heber,  in  his  oWrvations  on 
India,  states  that  **  it  is  remarkable  to  obsi*rve 
how  surely  all  these  classes  of  men  (white — 
Tersians,  (rreeks,  Tartars,  Turks,  and  Arabians) 
in  a  few  generations,  even  M'ithout  intcnnar- 
riiigo  with  the  Hindoos,  assume  the  deep  olive 
tint,  little  less  dark  than  the  negro,  which  seems 
natural  to  the  oliiiiate.  The  Portuguese  have, 
during  300  years'  residence  iu  India,  become 


aa  blaek  as  Caffres.**  "The  hotteft  portioa  ef 
the  globe,"  nays  Dr.  Pickering,  "apfivari  t«  bt 
about  17  degrees  in  width,  eonntiiijr  fmra  Sml 
2V  y.,  and  extenda  ftx>m  the  Atlantic  ti>  tU 
Ganges.  One-third,  perhap%  of  thu  imcccM 
tract  is  inhabited  by  the  white  race,  altLoqdi 
under  a  physical  aspect  that  woold  doc  rsuSt 
be  recognized  by  Enropeana.  The  cuintikxsv. 
always  dark,  is  in  frequent  instanoea  faficicfidr 
00  to  conceal  a  floah ;  indeed,  the  Malay  brovi 
complexion  seema  to  preponderate,  and  I  havt 
seen  Arabs  of  deeper  hue  who  were  appnvi:^ 
of  unmixed  descent.  In  short,  tha  wKute  not 
is  here  protean  or  polymorphooa,  and  cxhibiii 
a  diversity  in  feature  a^  oomplesioa  that  I  bsn 
not  found  in  the  other  racea."  Dr.  Smith  ia«i 
tliat  the  influence  of  dimate  on  the  hmnan  ena- 
plexion  is  demonstrated  by  well-known  aad  i» 
portant  events  within  the  meoMMy  of  hiUdry. 
From  the  Baltic  to  the  Mediterranean  the  di» 
ent  latitudes  of  Europe  are  marked  bj  diftrNft 
shades  of  color,  and  in  tracing  the  origin  of  thi 
fair  German,  tiie  dark-oolored  Frenchman,  aai 
the  swarthy  Spaniard  and  Sicilian,  it  hai  bea 
proved  that  they  are  all  derived  from  the  mm 
parent  stock,  or  at  least  from  nearty  rescmbfiag 
nations.  The' southern  prorinoea  of  Frsaei^ 
of  Italy,  of  Spain,  and  of  other  European  eoa» 
tries,  are  distingnished  from  the  northern  by  a 
much  deeper  shade  of  complexion  ;  thnu  ikt 
traveller  through  Spain  will  discorer  thai  whfli 
the  ladies  of  the  pronnoe  of  Biscay  posM«  hk 
complexions,  those  of  Granada  and' the  soolhaB 

Erovinces  are  endowed  with  that  dark,  svard^ 
ue  which  the  Spaniard  conriders  m  coHlitM- 
ing  one  of  the  chief  elements  of  beanty.  Tkt 
Georgians  and  Circaauana,  who  are  ackaovW 
edge<T  to  be  the  fidrest  people  on  the  gM^ 
when  transferred  to  a  reddence  in  Gon 
pie,  lose  their  delicate  oomplexk»  and| 
acquire  a  sallow  hue,  which,  in  their 
ants,  becomes  a  dark  olive.  Bnt  perhaps  Ai 
most  striking  example  ia  famished  by  the  km* 
ish  race,  who,  by  their  prohibitioo  to  intiiiiM 
ry  with  other  natkma,  form  a  distinct  people  ii 
every  quarter  of  the  globe,  and  ret  show  i 
ble  shades  of  complexion  in  different  d^ 
The  native  population  of  the  United 
furnish  a  strong  illostration  of  the  inflncnas  of 
climate  over  the  complexion.  Deriring  in  a 
great  port  Hieir  origin  from  the  mora  nanT 
nations  of  Europe,  and  especially  frvm  the  1 
lish  and  Irish,  whose  complexions  ara  i 
ably  fair,  they  are  found  to  differ  from  thdr  » 
cestors  in  this  respect  in  a  very  material  dsgPia 
A  certain  paleneas  of  eonntenanec;  difck| 
entirely  from  the  marked  white  and  red  cC  At 
English,  strikes  the  observant  traveller  sC  f««7 
step  of  his  progress  throngfa  the  United  8Mha 
The  elevated  temneratore  of  the  lowlMdi  k 
Virginia  and  Maryland,  espedaDy  near  the  ar 
coast,  greatlv  contribntea  to  impart  a^ 
to  the  complexion  which,  when  aseoriK 
the  paleness  so  common  to  the  wholt  [ 
tion  of  the  United  Statea»  removes  theBiit 
most  marked  manner  ttook  their  Britiih  mt^ 
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tors.  It  is  very  easy  to  distrnguish  the  natives 
of  the  eastern  shore  in  Maryland,  and  of  the 
counties  contiguous  to  the  ocean  in  Virginia, 
from  their  brethren  who  inhabit  the  more  ele- 
vated districts  in  these  states,  as  much  by  the 
marked  sallowness  of  the  complexion  of  the 
former  as  by  their  excitable  temperament  and 
spare  habit  of  body.  Going  still  further  south, 
along  the  sea-coast  of  Georgia  and  the  CaroU- 
Daa,  it  is  not  unusual  to  meet  with  individuals, 
especially  among  those  who  are  much  exposed 
*  to  the  influence  of  the  san,  who  are  but  a  few 
shades  lighter  than  the  aboriginal  tribes  who  for- 
merly peopled  these  states.  *^If,'*  says  Dr.  Bar- 
ton, **  these  remarkable  changes  are  wrought 
on  the  system  in  the  term  of  a  few  years,  we 
on^t  not  to  be  surprised  at  seeing  even  the 
most  opposite  tints  and  features  produced  from 
the  long  and  permanent  operation  of  moral  and 

Shysic^  causes."  Yet  notwithstanding  the  in- 
aence  exerted  by  heat  in  darkening  the  com- 
plexion, it  is  nevertheless  true  that  many  light 
nations  are  found  intiabiting  the  warmest  re* 
gicms,  while  there  are  dark  ones  resident  in  the 
coldest.  Lord  Kamcs,  M.  de  Yirey,  and  Prichard 
have  quoted  many  instances  of  this  kind.  **  We 
found,"  says  Humboldt  in  his  "  Political  Essay 
OQ  New  Spain,"  "  the  people  of  the  Rio  Negro 
swarthier  than  those  of  the  lower  Orinoco,  and 
yet  the  banks  of  the  first  of  these  rivers  enjoy 
a  much  cooler  climate  than  the  more  northern 
regions.  In  the  forests  of  Guiana,  especially 
near  the  sources  of  the  Orinoco,  are  several 
tribes  of  a  whitish  complexion,  the  Guiacos,  Gua- 
loribs,  and  Argues,  of  w^hom  several  robust  in* 
dividuab,  exhibiting  no  symptom  of  the  aa- 
thenical  malady  wliicli  characterizes  albinos, 
have  the  appearance  of  trne  mestizos.  Yet 
these  tribes  have  never  mingled  with  Europeans, 
and  are  surrounded  with  other  tribes  of  a  dark 
brown  hue.  The  Indians  in  the  torrid  zone,  who 
inhabit  the  most  elevated  plains  of  the  Cordil- 
leras of  the  Andes,  and  those  who  are  under 
lat.  45*  S.,  have  as  coppery  a  complexion  as 
those  who,  under  a  burning  climate,  cultivate 
bananas  in  the  narrowest  and  deepest  valleys  of 
the  equinoctial  region."  "Do  we  not  in  fact 
behold,"  says  Virey,  "  the  tawny  Hungarian  • 
dwelling  for  ages  under  the  same  parallel  and 
in  the  same  country  with  the  whitest  nations 
of  Europe,  and  the  red  Peruvian,  the  brown 
Mftlay,  toe  nearly  white  Abyssinian,  in  the  very 
zones  which  the  blackest  people  in  the  universe 
inhabit?  The  natives  of  Van  Diemen's  Land 
are  black,  while  Europeans  of  the  correspond- 
ing northern  latitudes  are  white ;  and  the 
Malabars,  in  the  most  burning  climate,  are  no 
browner  than  the  Siberians."  The  tempera- 
ture of  a  place,  however,  depends  not  only  on 
its  latitude,  but  on  its  elevation  and  its  mete- 
orological conditions.  For  these  reasons  the 
lines  of  equal  temperature  do  not  always  agree 
with  the  same  degrees  of  latitude,  nor  are  they 
measured  by  the  widest  range  in  the  ther- 
mometer.  Now,  although  the  elevation  of  tem- 
perature in  Africa  may  not  at  any  one  time  be 
VOL.  V. — 37 


greater  than  is  sometimes  observed  in  Amer- 
ica, yet  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  annual 
amount  of  heat  far  exceeds  that  found  in  the 
tropical  latitudes  of  the  western  continent.  (See 
Olimats.)  In  measuring  the  effect  of  any  par* 
ticular  clunate  upon  complexion,  therefore,  it  ia 
necessary  not  only  to  determine  its  absolute  de- 
gree of  latitude,  but  also  to  ascertain  what  other 
causes  are  in  operation  tending  to  bestow  a 
deeper  or  lighter  shade  upon  the  human  counte- 
nance. It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  the  luxuri- 
ance of  vegetation  is  not  so  much  dependent  on 
the  intensity  as  on  the  mean  quantity  of  heat; 
and  the  same  law  which  operates  in  effecting 
a  distribution  of  plants  over  the  surface  of 
the  globe  independent  of  well  defined  lines  of 
latitude,  likewise  exercises  its  influence  in  de- 
termining the  intensity  of  ahade  observable 
among  the  different  races  of  mankind.  Those 
nations  most  exposed  to  the  weather  and  furthest 
removed  from  civilization  are,  as  a  general  rule, 
the  darkest.  Thus  the  South  sea  isl^ders,  who 
seem,  to  be  of  one  flunily,  vary  in  complexion 
according  to  the  degree  of  their  civilization. 
The  New  Hollanders,  who  are  savages,  are  black ; 
the  New  Zealanders,  half  civilized,  are  tawny ; 
the  Friendly  islanders  are  frequently  of  an  olive 
color ;  while  the  people  of  Otaheite  and  the  Soci- 
ety islanders,  who  are  the  furthest  advanced  in 
civilization,  are  often  possessed  of  a  light  com- 
plexion and  flowing  ringlets,  and  sometimes  are 
considered  really  beautiful.  The  same  fact  is  ob- 
servable among  persons  of  different  degrees  of 
cultivation  in  countries  having  complete  and  ab- 
solute divisions  of  rank.  Thus  the  nobility  of 
France,  Spain,  Italy,  Germany,  and  England 
are  not  only  easily  distinguished  from  the  peas- 
antry, but  the  intermediate  classes  are  as  readi- 
ly determined.  An  interesting  fact  connected 
with  this  subject  is,  that  the  children  of  those 
most  exposed  to  the  influence  of  the  sun  among 
the  white  races,  and  even  the  offspring  of  many 
who  possess  a  tawny  color,  are  as  fair  at  birth 
as  those  of  the  most  delicately  complexioned 
parentage.  The  children  of  the  Moors  are  bom 
whitCL  and  acquire  the  complexion  of  their  pa- 
rents m  after  years.  Russell  says  that  the  i nhab - 
itants  of  the  coimtry  in  the  vicinage  of  Aleppo 
are  naturally  of  a  fair  complexion ;  and  among 
tlie  women  in  the  upper  ranks  of  life  this  fair 
skin  is  preserved  through  life,  while  the  in- 
habitants of  that  country  are  generally  tinged 
with  a  shade  which,  although  lighter  than  the 
negro,  is  deeper  than  that  of  the  Telingan. — ^The 
division  of  mankind  by  Blumenbach  into  the 
5  varieties  of  Caucasian,  Mongolian,  Ethiopian, 
American,  and  Malay,  is,  among  other  character- 
istics, largely  founded  on  difference  in  complex- 
ion. The  Caucasian  is,  for  the  most  part,  char- 
acterized by  a  white  skin  and  red  cheeks ;  the 
hair  of  a  nut-brown,  running  on  the  one  hand 
into  yellow,  and  on  the  other  into  black,  soft, 
long,  and  undulating.  To  this  variety  belong 
all  European  nations  except  the  Laplanders 
and  the  rest  of  the  Finnish  race,  the  western 
Asiatics  as  far  as  the  Caspian  and  the  Ganges, 
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and  the  people  of  north  Africa.  The  Mongolian 
hotf  a  fikin  of  an  olive  color,  and  black,  8tifE| 
straight,  and  sparing  hair.  All  the  remaining 
Asiatics  except  the  Malays,  together  with  the 
Finnish  races  of  north  Europe,  belonff  to  this 
variety.  The  Ethiopian  has  a  black  skin,  and 
black  early  hair.  The  inhabitants  of  Africa, 
with  the  exception  of  those  of  tlie  northern  part 
included  in  the  Caucasian  variety,  are  of  this 
race.  The  American  possesses  a  skin  of  a  copper 
color,  with  bkck,  stiff,  straight  hair.  This  di- 
vision comprehends  all  the  aboriginal  tribes  of 
America.  The  Malay  has  a  tawny  skin,  and  black, 
noft,  curled  hair.  The  inhabitants  of  the  Pa- 
cific ocean,  of  the  Marian,  Philippine,  Molaoca, 
and  Sunda  islands,  are  of  tliis  race.  Dr.  Pick- 
ering, who  has  made  very  extensive  observations 
upon  different  races,  adopts  a  now  classification. 
*^I  have  seen  in  al^  ho  remarks,  *U1  races 
of  men,  and  though  I  am  hardly  prepared  to 
fix  a  positive  limit  to  their  number,  I  confes^ 
after  having  visited  so  many  different  parts  of 
the  globe,  that  I  am  at  a  loss  where  to  look  for 
others.  They  may  be  enumerated  conveniently 
enough  in  the  order  of  complexion,  beginning 
with  the  lightest  a.  White:  1,  Arabian;  ^ 
Abyssinian,  b.  Brown :  8,  Mongolian ;  4,  Hot- 
tentot; 6,  Malay,  e.  Blackish  brown:  6,  Pap- 
uan ;  7,  Negrillo ;  8,  Indian,  or  Telingan ;  9, 
Etliiopian.  d.  Black:  10,  Australian;  11,  Ne- 
gro.'^ This  classification  of  Dr.  Pickering  is  here 
introduced  to  show  the  importance  of  complexion 
as  a  characteristic  of  the  different  varieties  of 
rhe  human  race.  It  will  be  observed  that  the 
color  cf  the  hair  appears  to  be  in  a  great  degree 
connected  with  that  of  the  skin ;  and  it  may  be 
added,  that  the  color  of  the  eyes  likewise  bears 
the  same  relation.  Light  hair  is  the  usual  ac- 
companiment of  a  white  and  thin  dcin,  while 
dark  hair  and  a  dark  complexion  are  usually 
associated  together.  Among  all  races  there 
is  a  class  termed  albinos,  whose  bodies  i^pear 
to  be  destitute  of  coloring  matter,  and  who, 
beside  a  creamy-white  skin,  have  white  hair 
and  pale,  rose-colored  eyes,  owing  to  the  ab- 
sence of  the  pigmentum  nigrum  from  the 
sclerotic  coat  of  the  eye.  This  renders  them 
unusually  sensitive  to  light.  Werfer,  in  his. 
anmsing  description  of  those  he  saw  among  the 
inhabitants  in  the  isthmus  of  Darien,  says: 
'*  Thoy  see  not  well  in  the  sun,  poring  in  the 
clcarcHt  day,  their  eyes  being  weak  and  running 
witli  water  if  the  sun  shines  on  them,  so  that 
in  daytime  thev  care  not  to  go  abroad,  unless 
it  bo  in  a  cloudy,  dark  day.  Beside,  they  are 
a  weak  i)eople  in  comparison  with  others,  and 
not  very  fond  of  hunting  or  other  laborious 
exorcises,  nor  do  they  delight  in  such ;  but  not- 
withstanding their  beins  tnus  sluggish  and  dull 
in  tlie  daytime,  yet  when  moonshiny  nights 
come,  they  are  all  lifo  and  activity,  running 
abroad  into  tho  woo«ls  and  turning  as  fast  by 
moonlight,  even  in  gloom  and  shade,  as  other 
Indians  by  day.''  Dr.  Davy,  in  speaking  of  an 
albino  in  Ceylon,  where  they  are  often  seen, 
iMiys :  ^'  The  young  albino  12  years  of  age,  in 


England,  and  oertunly  in  Kanray,  vodj  wt 
be  considered  peculiar,  for  her  eyes  vcrr  liHt 
blue,  and  not  particniariy  weak,  and  licr  oc^- 
plexion  fresh  ud  rosy.  8be  bad  ctinadcfiUc 
pretensions  to  beanty,  and  was  not  vUhr«i  id- 
mirers  among  her  ooontrvnwn.  The  ladut* 
are  of  the  opinion  that  the  whiu  net  ««? 
propagated  from  an  albino,  and  there  is  a  tn- 
dition  amonff  them  to  this  effect.*' — ^Ycc,  how- 
ever marked  may  be  the  Inflnenot  d  efiB«e 
and  snrronndinp  circnmstaneet  upon  the  eta 
plezion,  it  is  incompetent  to  prodocr  ml  • 
changes  as  to  lead  the  ethnologut  to  maukt 
one  race  for  another.  Thehneof  theEaroptsx, 
although  it  may  exhibit  a  deeper  shade  aader 
some  circnmstanoes  than  under  ochcr^  ii  tW 
same  under  the  influence  of  the  intense  hoc  d 
the  East  Indies  or  the  tropical  climate  of  SoKXh 
America,  and  is  entirely  distinct  from  thiiof  tkt 
natives  of  those  coontricoL  The  three  rsm 
which  exist  side  by  side  in  America  are  acvcr 
merged  into  each  other  by  mere  contigaitr,  be 
continoe  separate  and  distinct  except  whea  a 
commingling  of  the  races  girea  rise  to  a  pnfvv 
that  paitakes  of  the  character  of  both  parott. 
The  children  of  Europeans,  of  negroes  and  «f  I»- 
dians,  bom  in  Amenca,  in  tlie  eonne  of  a  fav 
days  after  their  birth  begin  to  aspiims  the  cbb- 
plexion  of  their  parents.  Those  of  CsocaaB 
parentage,  whether  natives  of  a  high  or  lo«  hs- 
itnde,  exhibit  the  fair  complexion  doc  to  tha 
origin,  which  may  be  retained,  by  proper  aei. 
through  life ;  but  those  bom  of  Ammaa  or 
Ethiopian  psrenta,  however  carefUBy  gunW 
from  the  iimuenoe  of  the  heat  and  ma,  nfiC? 
acquire  the  dark  or  tawny  hue  of  the  rset  frsa 
which  they  have  spranc.  Kor  is  the  faet  «f 
this  position  lessened  by  the  oUmmsimm  cf 
those  travellers  who  have  fonnd  the  i 
tribes  of  the  white  race  that  have  fiv  i 
inhabited  the  tropics  of  a  hue  newly  as  d«fc  • 
that  of  the  natives  of  the  coontriea  when  Ai? 
are  found.  A  close  examinatiaB  in  each  if 
these  cases  would  develop  a  marked  dMfa— 
between  the  shade  of  color  of  the  white  mi 
that  of  the  colored  person,  aa  distinct  in  ck■s^ 
ter  and  as  easily  duoemed  aa  ara  the  trntmrn 
that  distingnlsh  the  one  race  from  the  cAk 
The  inferences  to  be  drawn  from  thswhcfct: 
1,  that  no  essential  anatomical  difliiiM  «- 
ists  between  the  skin  of  the  vidte  aad  eslarf 
races ;  8,  that  dimate,  tempentora.  aad  fl^^ 
sure  are  competent  to  produce  mari^  ctaf* 
in  the  oomp(exk>n;  S,  that  theee  diaafM  » 
der  no  circumstances  proceed  so  Ibr  as  Is  l^ 
stow  the  complexion  peculiar  to  one  raes  if* 
the  individuals  of  another;  4,  ibaltbSkkmd 


ion  of  tlieir  parenta  from  their 

COMPLINE  (Fr.cMnpUes; 
complementX  the  8th  and  laai  di^ 
Roman  Catholic  brcviair,  recited 
and  as  a  prayer  for  God^  pioCeeCion 
night 
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OOMPLUTENSLIN  POLYGLOT.  See 
Bible. 

COMPOSITE  ORDER,  one  of  the  5  orders 
of  architectare,  a  combination  made  by  the  Ro- 
mans of  the  lonio  and  Corinthian  stylea,  and 
hence  also  called  the  Roman  order.  It  differs 
from  the  Corinthian  chiefly  in  having  upon  the 
capital  the  volutes  of  the  Ionic  order,  and  its 
ftieze  and  other  of  its  members  admit  of  a  richer 
decoration.  Among  the  principal  examples  of 
this  order  at  Rome  are  the  temple  of  Bacchus. 
mod  the  arches  of  Septimius  Severns  and  of 
Titus,  and  the  arch  in  the  baths  of  Diocletian. 

COMPOUND  BLOWPIPE.    SeeBLOWPiPB. 

COMPRESSION.  The  two  prominent  theo- 
ries of  the  constitution  of  visible  bodies  respec- 
tively suppose  these  to  be  made  up  of  ultimate 
indivisible  particles  (atoms)  and  centres  of  force 
(dynamic  points).  Upon  either  view  it  does 
not  follow  that  the  substance  of  bodies,  how- 
ever apparently  compact,  occupies  the  whole 
gpace  included  within  their  bounding  surfaces. 
On  the  contrary,  a  multitude  of  observations 
have  been  generalized  in  the  conclusion  that^ 
apart  from  any  sensible  pores  which  they  show, 
ail  bodies  have  their  ultimate  particles  surround- 
ed with  minuter  invisible  interspaces,  but  regu- 
lar for  each  form  or  state  of  body ;  and  these 
have  been  called  the  physical  pores,  or  pores 
of  the  matter  of  the  body.  Leading  proofe  of 
this  conclusion  are  found  in  the  changes  of 
volume  which  all  bodies  undergo  in  consequence 
of  variations  in  their  temperature,  and  again  in 
tlie  diminution  of  volume  which  it  is  believed 
they  all  exhibit  under  increase  of  pressure  from 
without.  The  property  of  bodies,  in  virtue  of 
which,  without  alteration  of  their  mass,  their 
volume  may  be  diminished  by  pressure  exter- 
lially  applied,  is  termed  compressibility ;  and  this 
property  is  evidently  a  consequence  of  poros- 
ity. The  compression  exhibited  by  the  sponge 
and  like  bodies  is  not  strictly  an  illustration  of 
the  property  in  question,  since  this  result  is  due 
to  partial  or  complete  obliteration  of  tlia  sensi- 
ble pores  of  the  flocculent  moss.  A  true  exam- 
ple may  be  found  in  the  reduction  of  the  volume 
of  an  apparently  compact  mass  of  gold  or  iron 
by  hammering,  or  of  a  definite  measure  of  water 
under  severe  pressure.  In  tliese  coses  the  atoms 
must  be  supposed  to  be  brought  nearer  together, 
and  the  physical  pores  to  be  lessened  in  size. 
The  relative  compressibilities  of  different  bodies 
are  readily  ascertained  by  subjecting  them  to  a 
given  pressure,  and  observing  the  diminution 
of  volume  resulting.  Care  must  be  taken  in 
this  process  that  the  temperatures  be  the  same 
in  all  coses,  since  each  degree  of  heat  entering 
into  the  condition  of  a  body  is,  in  almost  all  in- 
stances, equivalent  to  a  given  increase  of  the  re- 
polsion  between  its  particles,  and  consequently 
results  in  so  much  resistance  to  the  mechanical 
force  applied,  with  a  shrinking  of  the  bulk  pro- 
portionally less.  Under  the  some  pressure  a 
•olid  heated  is  larger  than  when  cold;  and  the 
pressure  of  14.6  lbs.  per  square  inch,  which  re- 
duces a  body  of  steam  to  half  volume,  diminish- 


es the  volume  of  the  water  from  which  the 
steam  may  be  formed  by  scarcely  the  -niww  P^* 
Indeed,  it  is  a  general  law,  having  few  excep- 
tional oases,  and  these  due  to  the  intercurrence 
of  a  more  special  law  of  crystallization  in  cer- 
tain liquids,  that  in  order  that  actual  compres- 
sion of  any  bodies  whatever  may  occur,  heat 
must  be  evolved,  or  a  force  must  pass  from  the 
latent  (mechanical)  to  the  sensible  (thermal) 
form.  Gases  and  vapors  are  the  most  compres- 
sible, and  in  these  only  is  the  rate  of  compres- 
sion, within  limits  widely  separated,  quite  uni- 
form. With  solids,  unless  they  are  spongy  in 
texture,  great  pressure  is  required  to  reduce  the 
volume  sensibly.  Compressed  wood  has  its 
hardness  and  strength  augmented,  and  is  now 
prepared  for  many  uses  in  which  these  qualities 
are  desirable.  The  foundations  of  mas§ive 
buildings,  though  of  granite,  can  be  shown  to 
undergo  a  sensible  lessening  of  volume  under 
the  superincumbent  weight  Coins,  after  be- 
ing subjected  to  the  stroke  of  the  die,  have  a 
less  volume  than  before,  and  greater  density. 
Standard  measures  of  length  made  with  the 
greatest  care,  and  even  of  juatinum,  being  stood 
on  end  for  some  tuoae,  are  shortened  in  a  meas- 
orable  degree,  and  only  partially  recover  tlieir 
former  length  by  being  kept  in  a  horizon- 
tal position.  The  forcing  of  a  sweat  of  water- 
drops  through  the  mass  of  a  tolerably  thick 
hollow  ball  of  gold,  in  which  ihat  liquid  was 
confined,  in  the  attempt  of  the  Florentine  aca^ 
demicians  to  compress  it,  led  to  the  acceptance 
for  a  long  time  of  the  total  incompressibility  of 
liquids.  But  Canton,  Oersted,  and  others,  have 
since  proved  that  liquids  are  compressible. 
Oersted  found  that  under  each  additional  at- 
mosphere water  lost  46,  mercury  2,  and  alcohol 
21  Tnillionths  of  their  volumes  respectively  at 
the  ordinary  pressure  of  the  air.  It  is  said  by 
some  that  this  slight  shrinking  is  that  not  of 
the  liquids,  but  of  the  gases  they  contain ;  but 
this  is  very  like  a  quibble.  Li(juids  which  con- 
tain very  nttle  gaseous  matter  m  suspension,  as 
large  bodies  of  water,  conduct  sound  much  more 
loudly  and  rapidly  thim  au:;  yet  no  body  can 
conduct  sound  that  does  not  undergo  pulsations, 
i.  e.,  alternate  compressions  and  expansions. 
So  liquids  rebound  from  liquids,  proving  tlie 
compression  that  must  precede  this  manifesto- 
tion  of  elasticity.  Arago^s  refractometer  affords 
the  final  and  unanswerable  proof.  In  this  in- 
strument two  rays  of  light,  refracted  by  passing 
through  two  long  tubes  filled  with  the  same  or 
unlike  liquids  or  gases,  and  closed  at  the  ends* 
with  glass  plates,  are  so  directed  as  to  interfere 
after  Uieir  exit,  casting  a  series  of  fringes  on  a 
white  screen,  the  place  of  which  is  noted.  If 
the  tubes  be  filled  with  liquid,  any  considerable 
increase  of  pressure  on  the  liquid  within  either 
of  the  tubes  immediately  displaces  the  fringes 
toward  that  side,  proving  that  the  liquid  then 
refracts  with  greater  power,  and  hence  has  had 
its  density  increased ;  and  this  displacement  of 
the  fringes  is  for  each  liquid  always  proportion- 
al to  the  pressure  which  takes  effect  upon  it 
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From  all  the  fact%  two  generalizations  are  war- 
ranted :  tlie  compressibilitj  of  bodies  is  gene* 
rally,  but  not  alwa^-s,  in  the  ratio  of  their  po- 
rosity ;  all  bodies  are  compressible,  though  the 
varions  degrees  in  which  they  show  this  prop- 
erty have  a  very  .wide  range.  (For  the  law  of 
compression  and  expansion  of  gases,  see  Gasb&) 

COMPTON,  a  8.  co.  of  Canada  E.,  pop.  7,468, 
formed  from  Shcrbrooke  at  the  reorganization 
of  connties  under  the  representation  act  of  1858, 
bordering  on  Maine,  Now  Hampshire,  and  Ver- 
mont, and  intersected  by  the  Grand  Trunk  rail- 
way. Its  surface  is  diversified  bv  several  hike^ 
and  a  mountain  range  extends  along  its  S.  and 
8.  W.  border.  The  soil,  drained  by  Uie  head 
waters  of  St.  Francis  and  Chaudivre  rivers,  is 
moderately  fertile.    Capital,  Compton. 

COMPTON,  IlEyRT,  bishop  of  London,  bom 
at  Compton  in  1632,  died  July  7,  1713.  He 
was  the  youngest  son  of  Spencer,  second  earl 
of  Northampton,  studied  at  Oxford,  and  after 
the  restoration  became  a  comet  in  a  regiment 
of  horse.  Afterward  he  left  tlie  army  for  the 
church,  was  ordained  at  the  ago  of  80,  and  be* 
came  bishop  of  Oxford  in  1674^  and  bishop  of 
London  in  1675.  Charles  IL  made  him  a  mem* 
ber  of  his  privy  council,  and  intrusted  to  him 
the  education  of  his  nieces  Mary  and  Anne. 
He  was  dbtingnished  for  his  hostility  to  the 
church  of  Rome.  After  the  accession  of  James 
IL,  Dr.  Sharp,  rector  of  St.-GilesVin-the- 
Fields,  having  preached  several  sermons  vindi- 
cating the  church  of  England  agfunst  thepapacy, 
became  liighly  obnoxious  to  the  court,  ana  Comp- 
t(m  was  required  by  a  royal  order  to  suspend 
him.  His  refusal  to  obey  was  made  the  ground 
of  his  own  suspension.  lie  was  restored  to  his 
see  at  the  time  of  the  revolution,  and,  together 
with  the  bishop  of  Bristol,  made  up  the  majority 
of  two  in  the  house  of  lords  for  filhng  the  vacant 
throne.  He  performed  the  ceremony  of  the 
coronation  of  William  and  Mary,  and  was  after- 
ward appointed  one  of  the  commissioners  for 
revising  the  liturgy.  During  the  reign  of  Anne 
he  was  put  on  the  commission  for  the  union  of 
England  and  Scotland.  The  reconciliation  of 
dissenters  with  the  clmrch  of  England  was  one 
of  his  favorite  projects. 

COMSTOCK,  Joiisr  Leb,  M.D.,  an  Ameri- 
C4in  author  of  popular  school  books,  bom  in 
lAmo,  Conn.,  in  1789,  died  at  Hartford,  Conn., 
^ov.  21, 1858.  Dr.  Comstock  studied  medicine, 
and  served  as  an  assistant  surgeon  in  tlie  war 
of  1812  at  New  I^ndon  and  at  Plattsburg.  At 
the  close  of  the  war  ho  left  the  army  and  set- 
tled at  Hartford  in  tlie  practice  of  medicine. 
Soon  after,  his  attention  was  turned  toward 
the  compilation  of  school  books  of  a  higher 
order  than  those  at  that  time  in  use.  He  wrote 
elementary  treatises  on  natural  philosophy, 
chemistry,  mineralogy,  botany  (and  several  dis- 
tinct works  on  this  subject),  geology,  physi- 
ology, natural  history,  and  physical  geography, 
and  an  essay  on  gold  and  silver.  Many  of  these 
works  had  a  very  lar^e  sale  ;  tlie  sales  of  the 
**  Natural  Philosophy*'  reached  nearly  900,000 


eopiea,  and  the  ^Obemiatry**  also  ittaiB«4  § 
wide  circulation.  The  former  was  rrpnMifM 
in  England  and  in  Germany.  Dr.  Cum^tixik 
waa  not  a  profound  scholar,  and  tome  of  im 
works  were  only  oompilationa ;  Uot  be  «« 
fond  of  natural  science,  and  had  made  very  eoa- 
aiderable  attainments  in  several  dcpartMii 
of  it  He  possessed  a  high  degree  of  DMrim^ 
ical  ingenuity,  and  eonatmctcd  must  cf  hb  i^ 
paratos  himself,  and  betnga  akilfol  dnogbtHi&n 
made  the  drawings  for  most  of  the  iUoiirtfw 
of  his  works. 

C03rr£,  Arorsis,  a  French  phaosophcr.  nk 
the  founder  of  the  system  of  pontiTisra,  Um  « 
Montpellier,  Jan.  IS,  1798,  died  in  Pkm  smcc 
6,1867.  His  &mily  vera  uonarcUoal  and  Tai^ 
olio  in  their  aentimenta,  bnt  at  an  early  ig*  ka 
discovered  a  tendency  to  break  away  from  th» 
traditional  faith  both  in  politica  and  rdicka. 
He  received  his  education  at  the  eeoU  foiftgA- 
nique  of  Paris,  where  he  afterward  (l«&S»bf^ 
came  a  teacher.  He  gave  his  principal  ancean 
to  mathemalica  and  the  phyaieal  fdmrca,  Ht 
was  not  indifferent,  however,  to  moral  inaairm 
and  as  the  socialism  of  8t  Simon  was  liita  ia 
vogne,  he  fell  into  the  vortex  created  by  tbtf 
powerftil  and  enthnsiastio  reformer.  Tkii  w» 
in  the  year  1816,  and  Comte,  thoogfa  the  yoaar 
est,  soon  became  one  of  the  moat  piximiBtnt  ti 
his  disciples.  In  1820  he  waa  called  vpoa  ft 
prepare  an  exposition  of  the  doctrines  am!  ob- 
jects of  the  school,  which  he  did  ia  a  b?iii 
work  called  the  *^  System  of  Positive  Poliboi:'' 
hut  St  Simon  saw  at  once  that  his  pnpil  W 
adopted  quite  another  idea  tlum  hit,  and  titf 
positive  politics  waa  not  aocialian  as  be  » 
derstood  it  His  principal  olgcction  wat  Hm 
Comte  overlooked  entirely  the  religioas  or  «» 
timental  side  of  human  nature,  which  vss  § 
valid  and  good  criticism  aa  iar  aa  it  wnt  h 
1826  the  school  divided ;  En&ntin,  Baarl  ia- 
gustin  Thierry,  Chevaliw,  and  otbervi  pteewi 
ing  to  organixe  a  system  of  propagalioa  fer  Af 
opinions  of  their  master,  and  Conite  takiaf  toUi 
own  course.  Ue  waa  arreted,  howewr.  ia  Mi 
speculation^  in  188(^  by  what  he  dcaoBiMl* 
^^  a  cerebral  crisis,"  bnt  which  hia  phyvdaasd^ 
scribed  aa  a  brain  fever,  terminating  in  mmatf* 
He  reeovored  after  a  brief  interval  and  < 
the  rest  of  hia  life  to  teaching 
a  professor  in  the  ^eoU  pofjfUtkmifm 
the  gestation  of  hia  new  acheBiaa  of 
In  1880  he  began  the  pahlicalion  of  hia  c^ 


work,  the  Goun  de  pkUemtpkie  petUma,  ^ 
was  not  completed  till  IMS,  in  6  Isffe  ni* 
umea.  It  waa  filled  from  bcfanning  t»  oi 
with  peculiarly  novd  apeciilatioDic  eriaaais 
mind  of  rare  logical  woe,  great 
eiveness  of  view,  and  an  almost  un[ 
power  of  generalization.  It  attracttd 
or  no  attention,  however,  and  it  was  H  j^m 
after  the  publication  of  the  fint  luliai  b^ 
fore  it  waa  noticed  in  any  lai 
Tiio  ''Ddinbui^  Keview"  than 
article  upon  it,  aaid  to  he  written  IjSrl^ 
Wd  Brewster. bat diacoTMug tm^l^npt^ 
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iatlon  of  what  was  reallj  original  or 
n  the  work.  In  1848  Gomte  published 
ie  iUmentaire  de  geametrie  analytique^ 

1854  a  TraiU  ^astronomie  papulaire^ 
rorks  of  a  strictly  scientific  cast.  Mean- 
he  had  qnarrelled  with  his  brother  pro- 
,  the  result  of  which  was  that  he  lost  his 

employment  He  then  supported  him- 
r  private  teaching,  by  8nnday  leotnres  to 
1  audience,  and  by  the  voluntary  oontri- 
B  of  the  little  knot  of  disciples  which  had 
radnally  formed  around  him,  one  of  the 
t  and  most  earnest  of  whom  was  an 

nthe  late  Horace  Binney  Wallaoe,  of 
ia.    In  1848  a  Biseaun  8ur  Feiuen^ 
poiUwiirM  appeared,  recapitulating  his 
le  as  a  whole,  and  giving  a  brief  outline 
it  proposed  for  the  future.    But  it  was 
prelude  to  a  work  printed  in  1861- d, 
the  SysUme  de  politique  poHtite^  in  4 
B8,  which  gave  the  consummate  ana  final 
>f  his  doctrine.    A  short  CaUchiame  p<h 
'4^  since  publislied,  is  a  mere  summary  ex- 
•a  of  the  teachings  of  the  larger  works. 
1  ot]     '  minor  works  have  appeared,  bat 
i       to  the  fundamental  views  already 
In  the  interval  between  the  pub- 
ji  his  first  great  work,  the  C9UT9.  and 
vund,  the  SysUmej  another  "crisis^'  oo- 
in  the  life  of  Com te— not  this  lime  a  crisis 
brain,  but  of  tbe  heart.    He  fell  devoutly 

>  with  a  married  lady,  whom  he  calls  the 
I  Olotilde ;  and  the  profound  affection 
he  conceived  for  her,  being  suddenly  out 
Iku*  untimely  death,  wrought  an  impor- 
lange  in  all  his  views  of  life.  It  convlnoed 
at  the  old  criticism  of  St  Simon  was  true, 
tiat  the  religious  or  sentimental  side  of 
I  nature  was  not  to  be  despised.  Accord- 
his  speculations  afterward  took  a  more 
d  turn  toward  religion  and  morals. — 
I's  scheme  of  thought  is  so  immepse  that 

t  to  describe  it  in  an  abridgment  can 
J       justice  to  it ;  yet  a  few  words  in  re- 

>  ib  art)  necessary.  His  first  position  is  that 
man  mind,  in  its  progress  hbtorically  and 
inally,  passes  through  three  stages  of  de- 

Lt :  1,  the  theological,  in  which  all  the 
ma  of  nature  are  imputed  to  the  active 
'  of  the  gods ;  2,  the  metaphysical,  in 
the  gods  are  made  to  give  place  to  certain 
Dt  entities  and  quiddities  called  *^  nature," 
lony,"  "  number,"  &c. ;  and  3,  the  posi- 
'  scientific,  in  which  it  is  discerned  that 
!an  know  nothing  of  causes,  and  is  only 
»  refer  phenomena  to  their  general  laws 
stence  or  succession.  Arrived  at  this 
science  is  born,  and  knowledge,  no  longer 
by  the  inscrutable  or  misled  by  the  ima- 
,  advances  from  one  generalization  to  an- 
to  a  comprehensive  perception  of  the 
as  a  whole.  Uis  second  position,  then, 
b  iU  this  advance  it  proceeds  in  a  regular 
^ical  order,  from  the  simple  to  the  oom- 
>r  from  the  most  elementary  relations  of 
irs  to  the  highest  and  deepest  complies* 


tkma  of  aodety  and  life.  This  hierarehieal 
order  of  the  scienoes  he  arranges  as  follows  * 
1,  the  moat  general  and  simple  of  all,  dealing 
only  with  niunben  andmacnitades— matiiema- 
tios:  2,  the  n^Ucation  of  the  prindf^  of 
mathematics  to  the  phenomena  or  the  celestial 
sphere,  or  astronomy;  8,  the  application  of 
mathematics  and  astronomy  to  the  phenomena 
of  the  terrestrial  sphere,  or  general  physios,  in« 
ehiding  heat,  li^t,  optics,  eleotrioity,  ^;  4. 
the  science  of  the  phenomena  of  the  interii^  of 
bodies  or  of  moleoolar  changes— ohemist^r;  6^ 
the  science  of  the  phenomena  of  individually 
organised  being,  or  vegetable  and  animal  1^ 
termed  biology ;  and  0,  the  science  of  the  ph»> 
nomena  of  corporate  or  sodal  Hfe,  which  he 
terms  socioloffy.  and  which,  as  presupposing  and 
containing  aU  the  former,  la  the  queen  and  di« 
v'mitj  of  all  the  sdencea.  In.  the  ezpositioa 
of  ifia  part  of  his  qrstem,  Oomte  evinoea  the 
most  fiumliar  acquaintance  with  all  die  re- 
sults of  scientific  researoh,  and  puta  forth  the 
most  striking  and  original  thou^ta  as  to  their 
mutual  d^)endence  ana  rebition.  Having  finaUy 
reached  Ws  goal,  or  sociology,  he  undertakea, 
as  hia  third  position,  a  demonstration  of  the 
statics  and  the  dynfuxdoa  of  social  life,  or  of 
the  fundamental  principles  of  order  and  lib- 
erty. The  first  element  of  order  is  the  fiuniW ; 
the  second,  the  oommuni^,  composed  not  <ji  m- 
dividuala  bnt  of  Cunilies,  and  cooperating;  to  a 
oertain  extent,  in  theUr  employment ;  a^  the 
third,  tbe  c^vemment  or  state.  liber^  ia  the 
effect  of  thiB  hamumious  organisation,  and  {hto- 
grees  the  development  of  it,  by  means  of  the 
conquest:  1,  of  material  nature ;  2,  of  the  lower 
propensities  by  the  higher  intellectual  fEMSultiea; 
and  iBstiy,  of  the  selfuui  passions  by  the  noblest 
social  affections.  To  this  pomt,  tlie  mere  supe- 
riority of  the  social  affections,  Oomte  h^  gone 
in  his  first  work ;  but  after  his  love  experi- 
ence, and  upon  a  maturer  consideration  of  the 
nature  and  objects  of  life,  he  saw  that  a  deeper 
question  remained  untouched.  It  was  that  «€ 
religion,  which  he  conceived  to  be  the  complete 
harmony  of  human  existence,  individual  and 
collective,  or  the  universal  unity  of  all  exi^ 
ences  in  one  Great  Being,  whom  he  oaUs  Hu- 
manity. Beligion,  at  first  spontaneous,  disa- 
pates itself  in  fetichism  and  polytheism;  next, 
inspired,  it  lifts  its  thoughts  to  the  vague  ab- 
stract unity  of  God ;  and  finally,  revealed  or 
demonstrated,  it  finda  its  olject  in  a  troa, 
living,  and  ever  active  being,  which  is  human- 
ity. This  alone  ia  the  genuine  end  and  ol^|ect 
of  all  worship,  and  to  thia  dvery  effijrt  of  the 
good  man  should  converge.  But,  as  eminent 
individnids,  Moses,  Socrates,  Mohammed,  Ac, 
are  manifestations  of  the  Grand  Being,  it  Is 
not  improper  to  pay  to  them  a  high  yet  quali- 
fied respect.  Accordingly,  Oomte  has  arrayed 
the  formula  of  an  exalted  worship  of  humanity 
by  means  of  homages  and  festivals  to  its  moat 
illustrious  representatives.  He  haa  even  re- 
formed the  calendar  in  view  of  it,  and  calls  the 
months  after  the  names  of  illustrious  beneAu)- 
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tors,  and  the  weeks  from  others  scarcely  leas 
disti nguished.  Thus  the  preface  to  his  lost  work 
is  dated  the  11th  of  CiBsar,  64,  which  xneftiiB 
May  2,  1852 ;  and  the  proApectus  of  his  review, 
the  8th  Archimedes,  64,  which  is  April  1, 1859. 
Some  of  his  disciples  pursue  the  same  practice. 
It  is  impossihle  for  us  to  ludge  the  system  of 
Comtehere,  and  we  can  only  refer  the  reader  to 
his  own  works ;  to  a  brief  outline  of  them  called 
<\)inte's  '•  Philosophy  of  the  Sciencesj"  by  G. 
IF.  Lewes,  London,  1853 ;  and  to  "  The  Positive 
PhiIt»8ophy  of  Auguste  Comte,"  by  Harriet 
Martineau,  New  York,  1864  He  died  of  hy- 
])ertrophy  of  the  heart,  and  was  buried  in  the 
cemetery  of  Pdre  La  Chaise. 

COMUM.    SeeCoMO. 

COMUS,  in  the  later  Greek  mythologr,  the 
pod  of  festive  mirtli.  He  is  represented  as  a 
winged  youth,  intoxicated  and  languid  after 
feasting,  his  head  sunk  on  his  breast,  his  legs 
crossed,  his  countenance  flushed  with  wine.  In 
one  hand  he  feebly  grasps  a  hunting  spear,  in 
the  other  an  inverted  torch. 

CONANT,  Thomas  J.,  D.D.,  an  American 
orientalist  and  Biblical  scholar,  bom  Dec.  18, 
1802,  at  Brandon,  Vt.,  was  graduated  at  Mid- 
dlebnry  college  in  1828,  and  for  nearly  2  years 
afterward  pursued  his  philolo|pcal  studies  under 
the  personal  supervision  of  ftof.  R.  B.  Patton. 
After  a  brief  tutorship  in  Columbian  college, 
] ).  C,  he  accepted  an  appointment  as  professor 
of  languages  in  Waterville  college,  Me.  From 
fin  early  period  he  had  taken  an  interest  in  ori- 
ental philology,  and  in  1838,  having  resigned 
his  professorship,  he  repaired  to  the  vicinity  of 
Boston  in  order  to  extend  his  acquaintance  with 
tlie  libraries  and  learned  men  of  Cambridge, 
Newton,  and  Andover,  and  to  prosecute  more 
ndvantngeously  his  studies  in  Hebrew,  Chal- 
dce,  Byriao,  and  Arabic.  In  1836  he  was 
made  professor  of  Biblical  literature  and  crit- 
icism in  the  theological  seminary  at  Hamil- 
ton, N.  Y.,  and  in  lS>0  he  assumed  a  similar 
oflSce  in  Rochester  seminary:  While  professor 
At  Hamilton  he  visited  Europe,  where  ne  spent 
2  years  at  Halle  and  Berlin.  For  some  yearspast 
Dr.  Conant  has  been  concentrating  his  labors 
upon  an  object  which  he  regards  as  tiie  great 
work  of  his  life,  the  preparation  of  an  improved 
popular  version  of  the  Scriptures.  His  first 
clal)orate  production,  written  while  yet  at  Mid- 
dlcbury,  was  on  essay  on  the  laws  of  tranda- 
tion,  and  the  subject  has  been  a  speciality  with 
him  ever  since.  A  critical  comparison  which 
he  had  occasion  to  moke  at  Cambridge  in  1827, 
of  tlie  earlier  English  versions  of  the  Bible  with 
the  "  authorized  "  version,  and  with  the  subse- 
<iuent  partial  attempts  at  improvement  upon  it, 
impressed  him  with  the  desirableness  of  a  com- 
plete new  translation,  which,  while  eoudlj 
mlrtpted  to  popular  use,  should  be  made  on 
principles  more  strictly  and  soundly  scientific, 
lie  has  adhered  to  the  conception  with  tenacity 
nnd  concentration  of  piiri)ose,  and  he  has  reso- 
lutely withheld  himself  from  all  public  eflforts 
not  bearing  directly  ui>ou  this  object    In  1889, 


howere^  he  yielded  to  the  nBcitatkm  of  Ktcr» 
ry  frien^  and  to  the  preasiire  of  bis  own  pi^. 
fessional  wants,  so  fkr  as  to  prepare  a  tna^ 
tion  of  Gesenins^  Helw«w  gnnnnar,  wMdt  kt 
has  since  enlarged  with  the  Mditions  of  RMfv. 
Scholars,  too,  will  remember  the  **IMrm«  sf 
Gesenius's  Hebrew  Grumnar  agnfawt  VtaL  Sii- 
art*s  Translation,**  miblished  in  18M.  Dr.  €W- 
iiant*s  workstill  holds  possession  of  the  i  ~ 


and  haspassed  through  several  edhioiis  ia  E» 
land,  llie  first  frniU  of  hb  labors  on  the  BMi 
have  been  given  to  the  public  in  bb  ^ 
the  book  of  Job,  poblbhed  by  tha  Aa 
Bible  union  in  1857.  Dr.  Conant  has  i 
resigned  hu  chair  at  Bochefier  and  < 
himself  in  the  vicinity  of  New  York. — Hjisvia 
Chaplik,  wifeof  thepreoedlnff,  danghtarflftis 
Rev.  Jeremiah  Chapin,  the  firat  piMidmt  rf 
Waterville  college,  Ewm  at  Denver^  Ifaai,  b 
1812.  Her  childhood  and  jooth  vers  paarf 
among  books  and  associaUonsof  a  IHerarvkbi^ 
and  in  1889  she  was  married  tohcrpraasBt  !» 
band.  The  mother  of  a  lane  tuam^  to  wkov 
training  she  has  aariduondy  devoted  bcfiaK  Vn 
Oonant  has  always  found  time  Ibr  Btenvy  fm' 
suits.  She  firat  attracted  attention  as  edtar  tf 
a  ''Mother's  JonmaL"  In  1844  she  frindHii 
''Lea,  or  the  Baptism  in  Jordan,**  a  tabeftk 
religions  life  of  the  2d  century,  bv  Scnsai  tk 
evangelical  court  preacher  of  Berlin.  Tluf  wm 
foUowed  in  1860-*52  by  tranaladons  of  5«» 
der's  practical  commentaries  on  the  cpolks  rf 
John  and  James  and  the  epbtle  of  nnl  is  tb 
FhilippiansL  Her  next  pubHeatioQa  vm  Mi- 
final  wovka.  The  first,  entitled  the  ^Eaart 
ICan,**  a  biogrq>faical  aketcb  of  Dr.  indniL  it 
Burman  mbrionary,  waa  iasocd  in  18BB ;  mi 
the  second,  a  ''Pcmubr  Ilistorv  of  EvU  ■• 
hie  Translation,"  in  1856.  Tbe^'NevB^ 
TheoGracy,**  a  translation  of  an  ezedknt  cmiIh 
of  the  eariy  ecdeslastical  histoty  of  tha 
land,  by  Uhden,  a  pupil  of  Ke«Bdsr,  w 
lishedeariyinl867.  The'^Hbtofyoftbe 
lish  Bible,^  which  b  the  moat 
important  of  her  works,  preaenta  a 
riety  of  historical  materiab,  more 
ly  digested,  than  Anderson^ 
on  the  same  subject. 

CONOAN,   NORR  AKD  SOTTB,   ft  «■ 

tract  of  the  Bombay  praridencj,  BMtk 
eztendinff  firom  the  Portumae  actdemcaltf 
Goa  on  the  8.  to  tlie  river  Damam  ea  tke  !• 
bounded  W.  by  the  Infian  ocean  and  K.  If 
the  Ghauts;  area,  9,441  aq.  m.;  popi  I.4IL- 
087.  The  surface  b  ragged,  and  the  wmm' 
tains  on  the  £.  frontier  attain  In  aoae  ybv 
an  elevation  of  4,700  liwt.  Deep  ravinss  mi 
thick  forests  occupy  the  E.  portioB  of  te  ei» 
try,  whence  the  suHhee  alopea  by  ~ 
ward  the  sea-coast,  where  the  bm 
b  not  more  than  100  feet  Pint  of  the 
fertile,  populoua,  and  susceptible  of 
tion.  One  of  the  most  remarkable 
tics  of  the  climate  b  the  vk>leiiea  of  the 
rains,  the  mean  annual  fiifl^at 
amounting  to  S89  incheaw 
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harbors,  wliich  fbr  ages  afforded  secure 
9  to  pirates.  So  formidable  had  these 
ibers  Decome  in  the  18th  century,  that  all 

suffered  which  could  not  show  a  pnn 

chief  of  the  pirates.    The  Great  Mogul 

ed  a  fleet  for  the  express  purpose  of 

them ;  the  Portuguese  frequently  at- 

uicm ;  and  from  the  year  1766  numer- 
;>edition8  from  Bombay  were  despatched 
.  them  by  the  British ;  but  the  piratical 

was  not  wholly  suppressed  until  1813. 
the  Hindoos  conquered  the  country  they 
to  a  tribe  of  Brahmins,  from  whom  it  was 
1  by  the  Mohammedan  kings  of  Bejapoor. 
17Ui  century  it  passed  into  the  poMession 
liee,  Uie  founder  of  the  Mahratta  empire. 
1  the  close  of  the  same  century  the  pirate 
oniyee  Angria  established  a  kingdom  herei 
log  120  mUes  along  the  coast,  and  inland 
m  the  Ghauts.  In  1756  most  of  this  terri- 
•8  restored  to  the  peishwa  by  the  united 

and  Mahratta  forces.    The  N.  Concan, 

nhabited  by  wild  uncivilized  tribes^all- 

Bia,  was  once  held  by  the  Portuguese.  The 

7  was  ceded  to  Great  Britsln  in  1817.   S. 

i  18  peopled  by  coolies.  The  country  passed 

he  British  rule,  partly  by  cession,  partly 

|uest,  in  1818. — ^The  entrances  in  the  j)ort 

saa,  ezclnsivo  of  the  coasting  trade  of  the 

tes,were,  in  1854,  682  vessels,  tonnage 

in  1855,  629  vessels,  tonnage  6,240; 

3  utearanecs  in  the  2  years  were  946  yes- 

Dnage  8,246. 

rCErCION,  a  province  of  Chili;  area. 

q.  m. ;  pop.  according  to  the  census  of 

1, 1857,  122,281 ;  bounded  by  the  rivers 

ad  Biobio,  the  Andes,  and  the  sea ;  lyins 

n  the  parallels  of  36^  and  87°  80'  8.  and 

iians  70°  and  74«  W. ;  noted  for  its 

for  its  rich  agricnltiiral  produce,  and 

$e  exports  of  timber,  lumber,  hides^  anji 

xts  capital,  of  the  same  name,  pop.  about 
,  is  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Bio- 
0  m.  from  Santiago,  in  lat.  86°  49'  80"  B.. 
)°  6'  80"  W.  It  is  the  seat  of  a  bishop  aild 
»us  learned  and  charitable  institutions.  Its 
alcahuano,  on  Concepcion  bay,  at  a  dis- 
>f  about  8  m.  from  the  city,  is  one  of  the 

Chili.    In  1857  the  entrances  were  278 

,  tonnage  83,196,  and  the  clearances  287 

,  tonnage  83,974.  Concepcion  has  suffered 

rom  Indian  attacks  and  from  earthquakes. 

rCEPTION,  Immaculate.    See  Immacu- 

oNCEpnoy. 

rCERT,  a  performance  of  vocal  or  instnx* 

music,  or  of  both,  in  which  one  or  more 
J  take  part.  It  was  originally  a  public  per- 
ce  by  2  or  more  persons  in  competition 
•ize.  The  earliest  recorded  concert  is  that 
Filarmonici  at  Vicenza,  about  1565.  A 
f  later  the  first  in  England  was  given  at 
,  and  the  concert  is  now  one  of  the  most 
r  entertainments  of  the  day.  In  Europe 
oaerica  many  societies  have  been  organ- 
r  the  purpose  of  cultivating  a  public  taste 
beetral  music  of  the  highest  class,  among 


which  the  most  eelebnited  are  the  OewamJ^ 
Bam-OonMrte  of  Leipeic,  founded  in  174S,  tha 
umrphony  aoMss  of  Berlin,  the  eonmwUoire  of 
Pans,  the  old  and  new  philharmonic  societias 
of  London,  and  the  N.  T.  philharmonic  society. 

CONCERT  PITCH,  the  height  or  ]^toh  to 
which  a  given  note  is  tuned,  and  whioh  deter- 
mines the  pitch  of  all  the  other  notes.  Ko  fixed 
standard  fbr  concert  pitdi  has  been  eatabUahed. 

CONCEBTO,  a  piece  of  mnaic  written  for  ft 
ainda  instrument,  with  acoompanimanta  by  a 
foil  oroheatra  or  by  other  inaiaiimentt.— Oov- 
oxBTO  Gsoeso,  orohestra  nniricin  whidi  all  the 
inatraments  arebronght  into  action  in  order  to 
form  tha  most  effocaya  contraats  and  to  awall 
the  Tolume  of  sound.  The  word  concerto  ia  vaad 
here  in  ita  primary  signification  of  oontestiiig  or 
striving  in  emulation. — Cosgirto  SponnrAis,  a 
concert  for  the  performance  of  individnal  piaoea 
of  eacred  mnaic.  or  of  oratorioa  and  tha  iiice. 

CONCHA,  Joai  db  la,  captain-gooeral  of 
Cnbai  bom  in  Madrid  about  1800,  tSdk  part  in 
the  atmg^aa  in  South  America,  and  against  Don  ^ 
Carlos,  was  appointed  lientenant-genend  in  188t, ' 
and  officiated  as  captain*genaraf  of  tha  Basque 
proTinoaa  from  1848  to  1846.  About  thia  time 
ne  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  Speniah  oaral* 
ry,  and  waa  captain-general  of  Onba  from  1849 
to  1859,  when  he  waa  removed  lifter  tha  attempt 
of  Lopes  and  replaced  by  Cafiado.  Joining  ma 
brother  in  oppoafaig  the  govammant,  he  waa 
banished  from  Spain  in  Jan.  1864,  and  fled  to 
Franca,  where  he  waa  detained  at  Bordeanz. 
After  tha  July  revdntion  of  1864^  be  waa  re- 
^>pointed  captein-general  of  Cnbai  and,  with  the 
exception  of  a  short  aQq[>enaion  of  hia  frmotiona 
by  NarvaeB*8  administration  in  1866,  when  Ler* 
Bundi  was  ^^pointed  as  his  succeaBor,  he  con- 
tinued to  hold  the  office  until  Dec  1858,  when 
he  tendered  his  resionation,  but  consented  to 
remain  in  Cuba  until  after  the  settlement  of 
the  difficulties  with  Mexico.  Gen.  Concha  ia 
strenuously  opposed  to  American  influence  in 
Cuba,  and  an  enthusiastic  champion  of  Span* 
ish  intereats. — ^Makvkl  dx  la,  brother  of  th% 
preceding,  a  Spanish  general  and  «tat.esman, 
bom  in  Madrid  in  1794,  fought  in  eariv  lifo 
against  Napoleon  and  the  revdted  Spanish  col- 
onista  in  South  America,  and  afterward  againat 
Don  Carloa ;  represented  the  dty  oi  Cadix.  in 
the  cortex  gave  hia  anpport  to  Maria  Chria- 
tina  and  IsmmH^  and  anoceasivelv  to  the  ad- 
ministrations of  lEgpartero  and  Narvaesy  and 
officiated  in  1848  and  1844  as  captain-genenl 
of  Valenda,  Murda,  and  Catalonia.  In  1847, 
during  the  oom|^icationa  with  Portugal,  be  wafi 
put  in  commana  of  6,000  men,  and  took  possaa- 
sion  of  Oporto.  In  the  same  year  he  escorted 
Maria  Christina  to  Paris,  and  on  hia  return  to 
Madrid  resumed  hia  seat  in  the  cortee,  where 
he  was  a  conspicuous  member  of  the  ultra  con- 
servative par^.  Subeequentiy  he  waa  reap* 
pointed  captain-general  of  Catalonia.  Having 
issued  at  the  end  of  1858,  in  concert  with 
O'Donnell  and  Bravo-Mnrillo,  the  fiunona  pro- 
test against  the  polioy  pursued  by  the  govem- 
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ment,  he  was  banislied  from  Spain  after  Um 
revolution  of  Jnly,  1854,  and  repaired  to  Paris; 
but  was  Boon  r^^led  to  Madrid  bj  tlie  ont- 
break  which  terminiOed  in  the  exile  of  Maria 
Christina,  the  downfall  of  Narvaez,  and  the  res- 
toration of  Espartero.  Gen.  Concha  was  now 
made  inspector-general  of  cavalry  and  marshal, 
and  confirmed  in  these  positions  by  O'Donnell^s 
administration,  which  superseded  that  of  Espar- 
tero,  July  12,  1866;  but  on  Oct.  12  following, 
when  Narvaez  came  again  into  power,  he  was 
compelled  to  relinquish  them.  The  subsequent 
change  of  Uie  ministry  reinstated  him  in  his 
position,  and  Gen.  Concha  is  now  (Jan.  1859)  one 
of  the  members  of  the  Spanish  senate,  of  which 
he  was  recently  appointed  president. 

CONCUIFERA  (Latin  concha,  Gr.  rowi,  a 
shell,  and/ero,  to  bear).  This  class  of  the  mollas- 
ca  includes  all  the  bivalve  shells,  and  is  familiar 
to  idl  under  the  form  of  oysters,  clams,  scallops, 
&c.  They  are  next  to  the  univalves  in  variety 
and  importance,  and  are  invariably  aquatia 
Thby  are  all  inhabitants  of  the  sea,  excepting  a 
'  few  widely-scattered  genera,  live  on  every  eoaist, 
and  are  found  in  every  climate.  The  shells  of 
the  bivalves  are  united  at  the  back  by  an  elastic 
ligament  and  articulated  by  a  hinge,  which  is 
sometimes  furnished  with  teeth  shutting  by  the 
side  of  each  other  and  acting  much  like  the 
common  butt  hinge.  The  valves  are  closed  by 
strong  muscles  which  pass  from  one  valve  to 
tlio  other,  and  when  these  are  relaxed,  the 
shells  open  spontaneously  by  the  contraction  of 
the  cartilage.  After  the  death  of  the  animal, 
when  the  muscles  lose  tlieir  power,  owing  to 
the  elasticity  of  the  ligament  the  valves  gape 
wide,  more  so  than  during  the  life  of  the  mol- 
lusk.  (See  Conciiologt.)  The  mantle,  which 
is  a  conspicuous  part  of  the  animal,  is  a  broad 
membrane  which  lines  all  the  interior  of  the 
shell  and  encloses  the  whole  body.  Its  edges 
are  more  or  less  fringed,  and  are  either  free, 
partly  united,  or  entirely  so,  excepting  a  pas- 
sage for  the  foot  before  and  for  the  siphons 
}Kiliind.  The  foot  is  a  muscular  mass  which 
may  bo  protruded  from  the  shell,  and  serves  as 
the  organ  of  motion.  In  nucula  and  some 
others  the  foot  is  deeply  cleft,  and  capable  of 
expanding  into  a  disk  like  that  on  which  the 
snail  glides ;  while  in  the  mussel,  pearl  oyster, 
and  others,  which  habitually  spin  a  byssus  or 
tliread  of  fibres  by  whidi  they  attach  themselvea 
permanently  to  substances,  the  foot  is  'finger- 
like  and  grooved,  and  serves  only  to  mould  aiid 
fix  the  threads  of  which  the  byssus  is  composed. 
The  bronchia)  or  gills  are  arranged  somewhat 
like  ruffies  behind  the  foot,  enveloping  the  ab- 
dominal mass.  These  are  the  respiratory  or- 
gans, but  they  serve  also  another  and  very  im- 
portant purpose.  Firmly  fastened  to  rocks  and 
other  substances,  or  at  best  moving  slowly  and 
awkwardly  in  their  muddy  or  sandy  beds,  these 
animals  have  not  the  power  of  following  their 
prey,  nor  are  they  furnished  with  the  means  of 
seizing  it,  but  the  branchio)  convey  to  the  mouth 
whatever  particles  the  current  brings,  whether 


orgadc  or  Inorganic,  animal  or  wgntiias ;  ««• 
these  the  molliuk  lives*  The  water  is  fcnii»M 
to  the  braochia  by  one  siphon,  while  aamitr 
serves  as  a  nassage  for  the  ezcrenicm.  lU 
branchial  sipnon  has  ita  orifice  tarroonded  h*  • 
double  fringe.  When  iinmoleated.  a  cvntt 
flows  steadily  into  the  opening  of  this  mfhin, 
while  another  current  risea  np  from  the  cxU* 
lanttnbe.  The  borrowing  qieciea  have  a  tfnw 
foot,  with  which  they  bm  into  the  saad  M 
day  npon  the  shore  ao  as  to  entirely  eoasM 
themselves.  They  never  leave  thcM  abod^ 
and  often  become  fbmUaed  in  them.  Tbeiev- 
do  or  ship-worm,  and  some  other  bom^  wU 
were  fbnnerly  included  among  the  uiTiIfa 
and  multivalvea,  are  now  arranged  in  tlus  dan 
The  interior  of  the  shell  Is  marked  with  chir- 
acters  derived  immediately  from  the  abcDiifc, 
and  affording  a  sorer  dne  to  its  •^■■ttitf  t^ 
those  which  the  exterior  preaenta.  The  miu^ 
tare  of  the  hinge  characteriaes  bodi  famUi»  wU 
genera,  while  Uie  condition  of  the  rcfpintor; 
and  locomotive  organs  may  be  to  son 
inferred  from  the  mnaenlar  markingi. 

CONCHOID,  acnrre  uiTcnted  by  Ki 
in  the  attemi)ted  solution  of  the  probloa  d 
doubling  the  size  of  Apollo^s  cubical  ahar. 

CONCHdLOGT  (Gr.  Myxif,  a  shdL  vid  Ir 
yof ,  a  discourseX  the  science  which  titan  d 
the  testaceous  pf^  of  the  mollusea.  Fomi^ 
these  were  made  the  basis  for  classifyiag  sk 
animals  to  which  they  belong ;  but  the  cobnni 
study,  introduced  by  Cuvier,  of  the  snatww^ 
structure  of  the  bodies  contained  withia  At 
shells,  has  developed  an  apparent  want  of  m- 
respondence  between  the  latter  and  the  orpm- 
ization  of  the  more  important  parts,  upon  wm 
the  habits  and  true  character  ^  the  mmd 
must  mainly  depend.  (See  MoixrscA.)  laAi 
old  classification,  moUuscoua  animals  pomamtid 
tjie  same  pecuharities  of  internal  atracCart  ni 
widdy  separated  by  the  diflerenoes  of  thdr  a* 
temal  covering ;  some  animals,  as  the  dsrij 
comprising  nearly  all  the  old  division  of  i 
valve^  were  indnded  with  the  moDa 
of  their  shelly  oovering,  and  thus  they  t 
until  their  structure  at  last  waa  found  ta  idir 
tliem  to  the  articulata;  and  some  moUoMa p» 
sesscd  of  no  shell,  as  the  nadihraadM^  wwM 
properly  be  exdaded  from  the  armfcmal 
that  comprised  others  hardly  ^fTeriac  hm 
them,  except  in  being  provided  with  this  » 
pendage,  or  periiiaps  but  a  poor  apology  ftr  t. 
And  then,  as  some  species  have  the  hedtj  d 
leaving  and  returning  to  their  sheDa,  h  flriilt 
occur,  in  ignorance  of  the  relations  of  ihmA  firt 
to  the  other,  that  the  shell  should  be  nAmi 
to  one  department  and  the  body  to  waothmd 
the  animal  kingdom.  Indeed,  by  reason  of  At 
changes  of  form  and  color  that  take  plaes  ii  tk 
growth  of  some  shells,  the  same  spedss  hue 
been  described  at  different  ages  of  the  iifr 
vidnal  under  different  namea.  But  tbongh  tk 
important  divisions  of  the  moUnsea  aie  wtm 
based  on  their  internal  organisation,  the  iMf 
of  the  shells  is  neverthdeH  not  to  be  BmiMM 
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in  the  purauit  of  the  general  sclenee,  malaoobflr 
(or  tlie  stady  of  the  mollosca) ;  for  tJie  minor  di- 
▼isions  into  species  are  still  generaUj  oontroUed 
bj  diflTerenoes  in  the  forms  of  the  shell;  and  in 
tbe  important  department  of  palieontology,  it  is 
only  the  onter  coverings  of  the  ancient  moUos- 
Oft,  or  casts  c^  liiese  in  more  darable  materials, 
that  are  presented  to  ns,  by  which  we  maj  de> 
termine  uieir  character. — Shells  consist  of  car* 
bonate  of  lime  secreted  hj  the  animal,  and  in- 
termized  with  some  animal  matter;  thej  are 
asoally  heavier  where  calcareons  formationB 
prevail,  the  mollosca  which  bear  them  also  be* 
ing  more  abandant  than  in  granitic  and  other 
dimcts  deficient  in  lime.  The  secreti<m  is 
first  of  an  albnminoos  matter  through  the  pores 
of  the  cater  mantle  of  the  embryo  mollosk : 
this  is  generally  succeeded  by  an  admixture  of 
cfTstalUne  particles  of  carbonate  of  lime;  new 
Uvers  form  beneath  these,  and  the  shell  gradn* 
idiy  gains  thickness  and  extension*  m  the 
species  in  which  it  is  least  developed  it  appears 
as  a  hollow  cone  or  plate,  which  serves  as  a 
protection  to  the  breathing  organ  and  heart 
The  mantle  it  covers  in  other  species  is  in  part 
the  same  important  organ.  The  protoberances 
sad  ridges  seen  on  many  univalve  and  bivalve 
s  appear  in  the  course  of  their  growth  by 
g^n  of  the  mantle  turning  out  at  a  con- 
rauiC  angle,  and  thus  building  up  a  plat^ 
liiis  position  for  a  certain  distance,  iliii 
lUAfWth  then  ceases,  the  mantle  retracts,  or 
be  regarded  as  changing  itself  into  the 
y  layers,  and  then  it  extends  in  the  origi* 
direction,  cornring  out  the  shell  with  itL  till 
»  wims  agdn  to  n>rm  a  second  plate  or  ridge ; 
and  so  the  process  goes  on.  The  spines  upon 
ihells  are  produced  by  the  mantle  sending  out 
from  its  margin  tentacnlaa,  which  secrete  from 
their  surface  the  calcareous  matter,  and  thus 
farm  slender  tubes.  These  become  solid,  as  the 
Beehy  matter,  while  it  retracts  and  is  absorbed, 
Dootinues  still  to  deposit  the  shelly  layers.  As 
I  successive  layer  in  the  growth  of  shells 
ends  beyond  the  line  of  the  next  older  layer, 
uio  edges  of  these  must  appear  upon  the  outer 
nirfkce  as  marked  lines  of  growth.  Many  mol- 
losks  possess  the  power  of  dtering  and  enlarging 
their  shells  to  adapt  tliem  to  theur  growth, 
which  they  appear  to  do  as  if  by  an  intelligent 
wilL  Thus  tue  murices  remove  the  spines  that 
interfere  with  the  extension  of  the  shell;  and 
others  enlarge  the  aperture,  when  it  has  become 
too  contracted  for  the  body,  by  wearing  away 
nr  ^ssolving  its  walls.  The  growing  cyprcea 
removes  the  inner  wall  of  its  shell,  and  extend- 
ing its  mantle  around  upon  the  outside,  adds 
there,  in  successive  layers,  more  than  was  taken 
Trom  within.  The  shell  not  only  thus  changes 
in  size,  but  the  form  of  the  adult  becomes  alto- 
lether  different  from  that  of  the  young.  The 
distinguishing  marks  of  shells  are  the  number 
>f  parts  of  which  they  are  composed,  and  their 
leculiar  forms  and  prominences. — They  possess 
ilso  different  textures  and  various  colors,  often 
>f  great  beauty.    Some  consist  of  a  single  piece, 


as  those  imiTalves  which  are  not  provided  with 
the  homy  or  csloareous  operculum,  such  as  is 
attached  to  the  posterior  part  of  the  foot  of 
other  spedei^  and  which,  when  the  foot  is 
drawn  m,  serves  to  dose  the  sperture  as  witii 
a  tight  and  perfectly  fitting  cover.  In  these 
the  shell  is  in  two  pieces;  so  also  is  it  te 
most  of  the  bivalves,  and  the  resembUmoe  of 
the  arrangement  has  led  some  conchologists  to 
suppose  that  the  operculum  may  be  regarded  as 
the  equivalent  of  the  dextral  valve  of  the  con* 
chifera;  but  the  anatomical  stmctore  forbids 
this  condnsion.  In  the  terebratnhi  the  sIm^  Is 
in  8  partBL  and  in  some  of  the  pholades  and 
chitons  it  is  in  4  or  more.  The  peculiar  forms 
of  the  aperture  in  some  of  the  univalves  are 
found  to  bear  constant  relations  to  the  internal 
organization  of  the  animal,  and  so  far  are  there* 
fore  to  be  relied  upon  as  indicative  of  its  ha!th 
its  and  character.  Such  are  the  grooved  and 
notched  riphons  in  some  of  the  spiral  univalves 
peculiar  to  marine  moUusca,  which  breathet  by 
two  gills  fhmlshed  with  a  fleshy  tube  I6r  sup*, 
plying  to  them  the  water.  The  textures  of  shells 
are  described  as  poroellanous,  pearly  or  nacre- 
ous^ fibrous,  homy,  snd  some  are  glassv  and  trans- 
lucent. These  textures  are  prodncea  by  the  dif- 
ferent manner  in  which  the  partides  of  mineral 
and  animal  matter  are  arranged,  whidi  is  best 
exposed  when  the  shells  are  pwtiallv  decom- 
posed by  the  disappearance  of  the  ammal  sub- 
stance, a  condition  often  met  with  in  Ibsril 
shells.  In  some  of  them  the  complicated  ar- 
rangement of  the  8  strata  of  plates,  whidi 
ina£s  up  the  porodlanons  stracture,  is  exhibi^> 
ed  in  the  broken  edges  of  the  cyprceas,  oones^ 
&0.  The  outer  and  inner  layers  present  the 
edges  of  the  pktes  to  the  sur&ce,  while  those 
of  the  middle  one  lie  in  groups  at  different  an* 
C^es.  Each  plate  is  composed  of  minute  prisma- 
tic cells,  arranged  at  an^es  of  45"*  with  the 
plane  of  the  plate,  and  these  meet  the  cells  of 
the  adjoining  plates  at  right  angles.  The  animal 
matter  of  tne  porceUaneous  shalls  is  soluble 

gelatine.  The  pearly  sheik  are  in  alternating 
yers  of  very  thin  ubuminous  membrane  and 
carbonate  of  lime,  which  by  their  nunute  undu- 
lations give  the  pearly  lustre.  This  stracture  is 
tiie  least  permanent,  and  in  some  ^logtoal 
formations  the  shells  that  were  provided  with 
it  have  disi^peared,  leaving  only  their  casta 
while  those  of  fibrous  texture  are  preserved 
unchanged.  This  texture  is  produced  by  an 
arrangement  of  prismatic  cells  of  carbonate 
of  lime,  which  extend  continuously  throuah 
the  successive  layers  that  mske  up  the  shdL 
It  is  well  exhibited  in  the  heavy  fossil  inocera- 
mus,  which  sometimes  is  found  fidling  into 
fibrous  blocks,  the  grain  transverse  to  the  sur- 
fiice  of  the  shelL  The  oyster  shell,  in  which  the 
prismadc  cells  are  irregularly  arranged  in  the 
successive  layers,  separates  into  plates  paralld 
with  its  surface — ^an  example  of  laminated 
stracture.  In  the  brachiopoda  the  stracture  Is 
so  peculiar  that  it  mav  be  detected  in  the«mall* 
est  firagment  of  shell;  it  consists  of  dongated 
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hiob  is  stretched  bj  the  elosiog  of  the  valyei^ 
id  an  interaal  short  fibrons  one^  which  is  oom- 
^ised  endwise  as  the  valves  are  drawn  toge- 
ler  bv  the  abductor  moscles.    As  these  are 
ed  bj  death  or  otherwise,  the  shells  are 
d  pfi^y  open  bj  the  elasticity  of  the  car- 
.   The  marks  upon  the  inner  surface  of  the 
«j  left  by  these  organs  are  iroportant  features 
uie  description  and  classification  of  bivalve 
tells. — ^In  the  embryo  of  these  animals  the  urn- 
mes  are  the  first  formed  portions  of  their  shelly 
^vering.    In  most  genera  this  is  carried  out 
ith  the  growth  of  the  body,  so  as  always  to 
6  as  its  complete  protection ;  but  in  others 
attains  to  the  extent  of  only  a  partial  cover- 
and  in  these  instances  other  curious  provi* 
are  made  for  completing  the  necessary 
uce.    The  teredos  are  slender  worm-like 
that  sometimes  attain  a  length  of 
^  mau  one  species  of  even  8  feet    By  dose 
laenration  only  are  the  two  shells  perceived 
the  larger  extremity  of  this  long  siphonal 
e.     They  cover   the  visceral  organs,  but 
between  them  in  front  the  fleshy  foot, 
r       ans  of  which  the  creature  is  able  to  bur- 
m  into  wood.    Here  he  excavates  long  tubes 
Bd  to  his  form,  and  finishing  them  with 
oth  calcareous  lining,  thus  provides  an 
dl  covering  for  the  unprotected  pordon 
)  body.    Securing  himself  permanently 
inner  extremity,  his  communication  with* 
hereafter  only  through  .the  siphonal  tube, 
uuolades  burrow  into  limestone  and  other 
substances  which  are  less  hard  and  tena- 
than  their  own  valves ;  other  shells  even 
venetrated  by  them.    The  front  portion  of 
ribbed  like  a  rasp^  and  is  thought  to 
r  tiie  purpose  of  one  m  forming  cavities. 
I  whole  shell  is  of  unusual  hardness,  its  struo- 
n»  more  resembling  that  of  aragonite  than 
'ealcareons  spar.    Being  thin  and  without  lig- 
aents,  it  is  strengthen^  by  accessory  valves 
ton  the  dorsal  margin.    In  some  attached  bi- 
Ji      as  the  oyster,  tlie  embryonic  umbo  often 
I      the  form  of  the  surface  to  which  the  valve 
dned,  and  this  form  is  afterward  retained. 
wt  the  growth  of  the  animal  the  original 
leld  loses  its  importance,  and  as  in  the  oni- 
esthe  spire,  which  corresponds  to  the  umbo, 
utten  deserted,  and  becoming  dead  and  brittle 
Ob  away  (in  which  case  it  is  said  to  be  decol- 
ted),  so  in  the  bivalves  the  umbones  wear  out 
id  the  layers  of  shell  scale  ofi^,  leaving  the  sum- 
it  ragged  and  unsightly;  in  tiiis  condition 
ey  are  said  to  be  decorticated.    The  fresh- 
iter  univalves  and  bivalves  are  especially  sub- 
et  to  this  erosion.    The  injury  that  might  re- 
it  from  this  removal  of  the  shell  is  obviated 
some  cases  by  the  deposit  of  new  layers  with- 
.  or  by  the  construction  of  partitions,  or,  as  in 
tubular  shells,  which  continue  to  advance 
•ward  with  the  growth  of  the  coral  that  en- 
IMS  them,  by  filling  the  deserted  portion  with 
lid  calcareous  matter.    Some  peculiarities  of 
e  shells  of  the  other  class  of  bivdves,  the 
lAomopoD^,  have  been  given  imder  this  head. 


These  valvea  are  distingidshed  as  domal  and 
ventral,  instead  of  right  and  left  The  ventral 
is  commonly  the  larger  one,  and  is  surmounted 
by  a  prominent  perforated  beak,  through  whidh 
the  oi^gan  passes  by  which  it  is  attach^  to  for- 
eign bodies.  This  valve  resembles  in  shape  the 
antique  lamps,  and  the  hole  in  the  beak  corre- 
sponds to  that  for  the  wick;  they  are  henoe 
Imown  as  lamp  shells. — ^The  class  cephalopoda 
indndes  many  genera  whose  shells  are  concealed 
withfai  the  soft  parts.  Many  of  these  are  known 
onl^  as  fossils,  and  notliing  is  left  to  indicate 
then*  former  existence  but  ue  nnmeroos  stony 
pointed  bodies  and  pens,  which  were  at  the 
same  time  the  akeleton  and  partial  receptacle 
of  the  soft  portion  of  the  aninud.  One  of^these 
calamary  or  squid-like  fossils,  bdemnoteutbisi 
foondintheOxfordday  atOhippeidiam,  England, 
was  so  perfectly  preserved  that  the  muscular 
mantle^  nns,  ink  bag,  funnel,  eves,  and  tentades 
with  their  homy  hooks,  were  all  distinguishable. 
A  similar  discovery,  deeoribed  by  Buckland,  ia 
noticed  in  the  article  Belxmhitb.  Some  of  Uie 
fossil  ink  bags  found  in  the  lias  are  nearly  a  ibot 
in  length,  and  are  invei^ed  with  a  brilliant 
pearly  layer;  the  ink  forms  excellent  sepia.  In 
the  sepiam  of  this  dasa  the  shdl  is  the  sponrf 
calcareous  substance  known  as  cuttle-bone.  It 
is  a  broad  laminated  plate  as  long  and  wide  aa 
the  body  in  which  it  is  endoaod.  It  grows  to 
an  extraordhiary  dze,  one  being  noticed  by 
Banks  and  Solander  in  the  Pacific  near  the  equa- 
tor, which  was  about  0  feet  in  length.  To  the 
same  dass  belongs  the  naatilns  pompilina,  tba 
only  living  representative  of  the  order  tetra- 
branddatfls,  or  which  ftall  1,400  Ibssil  species 
are  known,  among  whidi  are  the  ammonitea. 
Its  light  shell  is  separated  into  mt  chambers  by 
nnmerous  partitions,  which  greatly  increase  its 
strengtb  and  add  but  little  to  its  weight  The 
4  specits  of  argonauts  are  also  cephalopoda; 
their  shell  is  thin  and  translucent  like  paper, 
and  serves  as  a  boat  to  the  animal  that  sits  un- 
attadied  withhi,  his  long  tentacnln  stretching 
forth  from  the  projected  head,  and  the  short 
fbnnel  beneath  it  fbrdbly  q>urting  forth  water, 
the  recoil  of  which  sends  the  animal  backward. 
This  is  the  shdl  which  Aristotle  called  the  nan- 
tilua,  And  fimdftilly  described,  as  many  others 
have  dnoeL  under  the  name  of  paper  nauUlna, 
as  floating  m  fine  weather  upon  tne  snrfSBu>e  with 
its  sails  q>read  to  the  breeze. — ^The  whde  num- 
ber of  q>edes  of  molluscous  animals  known  is 
estunated  at  about  13,000  recent  and  15,000 
fossil  Many  of  the  living  species  fbmish  whole- 
some fbod,  and  some  are  esteemed  as  ddicaoies. 
The  shells  are  prindpally  oompoeed  of  carbon- 
ate of  lime,  the  other  ingredients,  of  the  oyster 
for  instance,  being  1.2  per  cent  of  phosphate  of 
lime,  and  0.6  of  animal  matter.  They  are,  there- 
fore, wdl  adapted  for  being  burnt  to  quicklime^ 
used  as  oalcareons  fluxes  in  smelting  ores,  or 
applied  as  fertilisers  to  the  soil.  The  marine 
shells,  by  the  immense  numbers  in  whidi  they 
are  produced,  perform  an  io5portant  offio^in  ab- 
stracting from  the  sea  water  its  excess  of  caka- 
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reons  matter,  and  tliOB  tiding  to  maintain  its  pn- 
riiv.  As  objects  of  beauty,  shells  have  always 
been  admired,  and  frequently  appropriated  to 
uses  OS  ornaments.  Some  varieties  were  psed 
by  the  Athenians  as  ballots  with  the  name  upon 
them  of  the  person  to  be  banished,  whence 
the  term  ostracism.  Some  shells,  as  the  cy- 
prcBa  moneta^  have  served  the  purposes  of  coin 
among  rude  nations.  Others,  as  the  marine 
aticula  margarittfera  and  the  fresh-water  unio 
mtirgaritiferu$^  are  noted  for  the  pearls  which 
are  secreted  between  their  valves  around  some 
fiii-eign  substance.  Mother-of-pearl  is  the  pol* 
ished  sliell  of  nacreous  structure.  Rare  species 
of  shells  are  highly  prized  by  collectors,  and 
single  8i)ecin)ens  have  been  sold  for  exorbitant 
sums.  Woodward  C*  Manual  of  the  Mollnsca,*^ 
p.  IC)  cites  the  sums  once  paid  for  such,  as  100 
guineas  for  a  earinaria^  now  worth  only  1<. ;  40 
for  a  wentletrap,  now  worth  6i.  Tlie  eonuM 
gloria  tnarU  has  fetched  £50  more  than  oncei 
and  cyproM  ttmhilicata  sold  for  £30  in  1850. 

CONCIIOS,  or  CoxciiAE^  a  river  of  Chihna- 
liua,  Mexico,  rises  high  up  in  the  Sierra  Madre, 
flows  S.  E.,  N.  £.,  and  then  N.,  through  a  bemn- 
tiful  tract  of  country,  comprising  the  richest 
of  the  table-land  of  Chihuahua,  and  empties 
into  the  Rio  Grande  near  Presidio  del  Korte, 
after  a  course  of  about  850  m.  It  is  the  largest 
tributary  of  the  Rio  Grande,  and  very  little  in- 
ferior in  size  to  tliat  river  itself.  Its  principal 
branches  are  the  Florido,  Bnenavista,  San  Pe- 
dro, Chihuahua,  and  Ballcza,  which  with  their 
lesser  tributaries  water  more  than  i  of  the  state. 

CONCI N I,  CoxciNO.  See  Anche,  Marshald*. 

CONCLAVE  (Lat  eum,with,  and  elarii^  keyX 
the  apartments  where  the  cardinals  of  the  Ro> 
man  Catholic  church  assemble  for  the  election 
of  a  new  pope,  or  tlie  assembly  of  cardinals 
shut  up  for  such  election.  They  are  obliged  to 
scolndo  tliomsclvcs  in  compliance  with  a  strict 
system  of  discipline  wfiich  at  once  secures  the 
privacy  of  their  deliberations,  and  urges  them 
to  the  orderly  and  speedy  election  of  a  new 
pontiff.  Although  the  cardinals  are  free  to 
name  a  place  for  the  election,  t^o  conclave  is 
held  under  ordinary  circumstances  in  the  Vati- 
can or  in  the  Qu  urinal  palace  at  Rome.  On 
the  loth  day  after  the  death  of  a  pope,  and  the 
day  following  his  burial,  they  assemble  with 
their  conclavists  or  attendants,  2  or  8  of  whom 
are  allowed  to  each.  Little  chambers  or  ceUs 
of  l)oards  taiMistried  with  green  serge,  camlet,  or 
violet  clotli,  are  erected  on  one  side  of  a  long 
corridor,  illumined  by  a  row  of  windows  on  the 
o]>i»osite  side.  The  cells  are  numbered  and  ap- 
lH)rtioned  by  lot  to  the  C4irdinals,  the  coat  of 
arms  of  each  being  placed  over  the  cell  drawn 
by  his  name.  The  mass  of  tlie  Holy  Gho<«t  is 
offered  up  in  the  chapel,  and  then  all  outsiders 
are  dismissed,  windows  barred,  doors  padlocked 
inside  and  outside,  and  guards  stationed  all 
around  the  enclosure.  All  who  remain  within 
are  solemnly  sworn  to  observe  the  rules  of  the 
conclave,  its  restrictions,  and  its  seclusion.  Ko 
outdoor   communication  is   allowed;  food  is 


pawed  in,  HUt  a  cmAd  Muvh  for 
nussive^  throogb  a  wheel  or  dram  Mfflilsr  ta 
those  fonnd  in  the  entriea  of  cluHtrnsd  mon- 
asteries. The  fathers  meet  twiee  a  day  ia  iht 
chapel  for  the  scmtinj,  as  it  b  tcniird,  bdw 
simply  a  vote  by  ballot.  The  votes  are  pivsd 
in  a  chalice  on  the  altar,  and  when  au  hin 
been  deposited  they  are  drawn  and  leed  Cuoi 
by  8  cardinals.  The  pope  was  funneriy  tweuA 
on  more  than  one  occasion  by  accUmatioa,  b«a 
since  the  time  of  Gregoij  X V •  the  elMtioe  ly 
a  I  vote  has  prevuled.  Ont  of  eoosidcnJBa 
for  the  interests  of  the  temporal  domiaiai  d 
the  church,  custom,  now  regarded  as  law,  |if- 
vents  the  elevation  of  any  bat  an  Italiaa  car» 
nal  to  the  pontifical  cfaidr.  When  the  pope  ii 
declared  to  be  elected,  and  has  stgnifieil  his  a^ 
ceptance,  a  name  is  given  him,  he  receives  tki 
fisherman^s  ring,  is  robed  in  the  papal  vertma^ 
and  receives  the  homage  of  the  oardinsk  1W 
cardinal  chamberlain  proceeds  to  a  bakoBT  of 
the  palace,  and  annonnoes  the  dection  sad  iki 
name  of  tde  new  pontiff  to  the  people.  TW 
new  pope  is  enthroned  at  St  Peter  a,  aad  ia  6m 
season  he  takes  formal  possession  of  the  oAih 
dral  proper  of  Rome,  the  ancient  hasifiea  ef  fll 
John  Lateran. 

CONCORD,  the  o^iltal  city  of  New  TTsiiiiaia^ 
the  shire  town  of  ICerrimack  oo.,  utoated  sa  Ai 
Merrimack  river,  abont  50  m.  from  the  Atfaatii 
coast.  It  was  originally  thfc  seat  of  the  ?!■» 
cooks,  a  powerfnl  tribe  of  Indiansb  PaasoM- 
way,  a  ssgamore  and  a  friend  of  the  Tafidk 
resided  here.  The  place  waa  settled  in  \79k 
incorporated  as  Riunford  in  ITSS,  as  Coaegri 
in  1765,  as  a  city  in  1858.  Merrimack  rir* 
divides  the  town  K.  and  8.,  and  the  CoaiqS' 
cook  winds  slong  the  western  half  of  its  aoi^ 
em  border.  At  its  conflnenoe  with  the  Haih 
mack  is  a  small  island,  fiunons  as  bciaf  Ai 
place  where  Mrs.  Hannah  Dnstin  and  b«  am^ 
Mary  NeflE;  with  the  «d  of  a  boy,  kiDed  !•  b- 
dians  who  had  taken  them  c^tive  from  Hs*» 
hill,  Mass.,  in  1697.  Great  water  power  ai^ 
be  Aimished  at  Sewall's  fSdk,  in  the  Mctri^dL 
At  Fisherville,  a  villaae  near  the  jvaeciBB  rf 
the  2  rivers,,  there  is  abo  great  motive  povia 
iMulially  improved  by  mannfartories  eieclfd  ii 
Concord  and  the  adiolning  town,  Dueiasm 
The  soil  is  fertile.  The  Menimack  b  befdmri 
by  wide  intervsles,  which  are  ovettowrf  If 
freshets.  Extensive  qnarries  of  beaatifel  wlii 
fine-grained  granite  exist  on  the  liac  ef  As 
Concord  and  Cbvemont  railroad.  Large  ^i^ 
titles  are  exported  to  Boston,  and  from  ihrna 
are  shipped  to  southern  porta  for  bnOdiag  p 
poses.  Five  railroads  centra  in  the  ci^.  w 
Concord  railroad  connects  with  Kasbn^  LswA 
and  lioston ;  tlie  Portsmonth,  with  thai  i 
the  Concord  and  Claremont^  with 
the  Northern,  with  Lebanon;  the  ] 
cord,  and  Montreal,  with  Plymooth  i 
hill.  The  state  house  was  erected  In  IftlC  ei^ 
ing  fi80,000.  It  is  built  of  grs^le  temaflsi 
by  tlie  convicts  in  the  state  prim,  whkk  ^ 
is  located  in  the  citj.    It  i  "^ 
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park,  oraamented  with  thade  trees'  The  cen* 
tre  of  the  baildmg  is  50  ft.  front  by  67  in  depth ; 
the  wings  are  each  88  in  front  by  49  in  depth  ; 
the  whole  making  a  paraUelogram  of  186  ft  in 
length  by  49  in  width,  with  the  addition  of  a 
projection  of  4  ft.  in  the  centre  of  eadi  front 
There  are  17  chnrches  in  the  city;  some  of 
which  are  elenint  strnctnres.  The  city  hall  is 
^so  a  fine  bailding.  The  main  village  is  sitn* 
ated  on  the  west  side  of  the  Merrimack,  well 
laid  out  and  rapidly  increasing.  The  streets 
are  shaded  with  elms  and  mi^Tes.  The  place 
has  long  been  noted  for  its  carriage  manniaoto- 
riea.  Vehicles  manufactared  there  are  to  be 
Ibmid  in  every  state  of  the  nnion,  in  Canada, 
Mexico,  Central  and  Sooth  America.  Cabinet 
work,  musical  instmments,  iron  castings,  tin 
wire,  and  printing  are  branches  of  business  ex- 
tensively carried  on.  There  are  4  banks,  with  a 
eapital  of  $850,000 ;  also  2  savmgs  banks.  There 
•re  5  weekly  newspapers.  The  repw  shope  of  the 
*  ieveral  railroads  give  employment  to  many  me- 
ahanics.  The  state  asylum  for  the  insane  stands 
€B  an  eminence  about  1  mile  8.  W.  of  the  state 
bcraee.  The  buildings  are  of  brick,  and  well 
•dapted  to  the  purpose  for  which  they  were 
•rected.  A  large  farm  is  connected  with  the 
Inatitation,  and  much  of  the  provision  needed 
lor  the  inmates  is  produced  by  the  labor  of 
thoee  able  to  be  employed  in  the  field.  The 
whole  number  of  "patients  admitted  between 
1842  and  1855  was  1,284,  most  of  whom  recov- 
ered their  reason.  The  Methodist  Biblical  in- 
a^tote,  for  the  education  of  voung  men  for 
tbe  ministry,  was  incorporated  in  1847.  It 
ii  near  the  north  end  of  the  main  village,  on  ft 
beautiful  green.  The  building  was  formerly  a 
Congregational  church,  but  it  was  repaired  and 
presented  to  the  Methodist  Episco^  church 
WOT  its  present  purpose.  Fisherville  lies  chiefiy 
in  Concord,  ana  is  a  manufacturing  village,  hav- 
ing one  mill  96  by  42  ft.,  5  stories  high,  on  the 
Boscawen  side ;  another,  870  ft.  in  length,  8 
stories  high,  on  the  Concord  side,  for  the  man- 
ufacture  of  cotton  goods.  There  are  other  man- 
ufactories of  various  kinds.  There  is  also  a  small 
woollen  mill  at  the  west  village,  bedside  various 
manufactories  at  Millville,  a  small  village  2  m. 
8.  W.  from  the  main  village.  The  town  is  abund- 
antly supplied  with  water ;  beside  the  Merrimack 
ftnd  Contoocook,  there  are  numerous  brooks  and 
1  large  ponds.  Beside  the  public  schools,  there 
are  several  private  schools  which  are  well  patron* 
tied.  The  city  is  increasing  rapidly.  The  pop- 
ulation of  the  main  village  is  about  7,000.  Pop.  of 
the  town  in  1810,2,898;  1820, 2,838;  1880, 8,702; 
1840,  4,903;  1850,  8,584;  1858,  about  11,500. 
CONCORD,  one  of  the  shire  towns  of  Mid- 
dlesex CO.,  Mass.,  was  founded  in  1635,  and  is 
said  to  have  been  planned  in  England.  The 
Indian  name  of  the  place  was  Musietaquid^ 
from  a  compound  word  signifying  grass-ground. 
The  name  Concord  is  supposed  to  have  been 
given  to  the  English  settlement  *Yrom  the  Chri»- 
tian  union  and  concord  among  the  first  com* 
|Mmy,^  in  the  early  days  of  the  town.    It  ia 


about  18  m.  from  Boiton  by  the  old  oonnij  road, 
and  20  bv  railroad.     It  haa  had  a  prominent 

Elaoe  in  MaaBaobu8etts,'and  even  in  American 
istory,  from  ita  foundation.  The  first  inland  set- 
tlement made  in  the  Masaaohnsetta  colony,  it  waa 
one  of  theaoenea  of  the  labors  of  the  i^nmUc  Eliot. 
In  the  Indian  wan  it  bore  a  prominent  part,  and 
in  1669  created  a  military  o(nnpany,  which  ex- 
isted down  to  a  recent  period.  It  had  oonaidera- 
Ue  part  in  King  Philip'a  war,  1675-76.  When 
the  people  of  Bost<»i  overthrew  1^  £.  Androsi 
a  company  marehed  to  thdr  aid  from  Concord. 
To  the  wara  that  fdbwed  the  English  revoln- 
tion.  Concord  oontribnted  many  men,  to  fiffht 
the  French  and  Indiana.  live  Concord  men  nil 
in  Lovewell^a  figjht,  an  inddent  oi  nraoh  note  in 
colonial  history.  To  the  expedition  against 
Cuba,  1740,  the  place  oontribnted  15  men,  19  oi 
whom  perished;  and  some  of  ita  inhabitanta 
were  present  in  JPepperell'a  army  that  reduced 
Lonisbmig.  In  the  old  French  war  the  towna« 
people  were  very  active.  Bnch  a  commnnitv 
waa  not  likely  to  be  backward  when  the  Ameri- 
can revolution  waa  commenced.  The  inhabi- 
tanta as  early  as  1767  made  fhemaelveeoon^io* 
nona  for  their  opposition  to  the  measures  of 
the  British  government.  Their  action  in  town 
meeting  waa  direct  and  bold,  and  defiant  of  the 
nsorpationa  of  the  home  government  The 
first  oonnty  convention,  that  of  Middlesex,  waa 
held  at  Concord,  Aug.  80,  $1,  1774w  and  con- 
aiated  of  150  delegatea,  every  town  being  repre- 
sented in  it.  This  convention  adopted  resolvea 
that  amounted  to  a  declaration  of  separation, 
the  last  reoonmiending  the  aasembling  of  a  pro- 
vincial congreas ;  and  the  j  were  signed  l^  146 
m^nbers.  In  Beptember,  some  of  the  people 
took  part  in  the  expedition  to  Camlnriage,  to 
which  town  a  British  force  had  been  sent 
The  judges  were  not  allowed  to  hold  the 
courts  in  the  town,  under  the  new  govern- 
ment Tories  were  arrested,  and  ^  humbled." 
Military  companies  were  formed,  and  arms  and 
ammunition  purchased  fi>r  their  use.  The  pro- 
yincial  congress  of  Massachusetts  met  at  Con- 
cord, Oct  11,  John  Hancock  presiding.  In 
February,  1775,  the  colonial  government  pro- 
vided for  the  accumulation  of  valuable  stores  for 
military  uses  at  Concord,  under  charge  of  Col. 
James  Barrett,  oi  the  town.  The  village  had 
become  a  place  of  arms,  and  this  determined  the 
course  of  events.  British  spies  visited  the  place^ 
and  an  expedition  firom  Boston,  to  seize  or  de- 
stroy the  stores,  was  resolved  upon  by  Gen. 
Gage.  The  provincial  consress  met  at  Con- 
cord the  second  time^^  Marcn  28, 1775,  and  sat 
until  April  15,  when  it  tt^joumed,  at  the  very 
time  when  Gage  was  drilling  his  soldiers  for 
the  expedition.  On  the  ni^t  of  April  18,  a 
detachment  of  800  men  marched  from  Boston 
upon  Concord  (see  LxxinotohX  which  place 
they  r^Lched  at  ti  o^dock  on  the  morning  of  the 
19^.  The  country  had  been  thoroughly  alarm- 
ed ;  the  people  were  employed  in  removing  and 
secreting  the  stores,  and  the  military  assembled 
to  the  number  of  150.    When  the  enenqr  oama 
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in  sight,  some  were  for  resisting  them;  but  as 
it  was  thought  proper  to  tlirow  the  entire  re- 
sponsibility upon  the  invaders,  this  advice  was 
not  followed,  and  the  militia  fell  back,  slowlj 
and  sullenly,  before  the  British,  and  took  post 
upon  the  side  of  a  hill  to  the  right  Tliey  were 
at  first  under  the  command  of  Major  John  But- 
trick,  a  descendant  of  one  of  the  original  settlers 
of  the  town;  but  Col.  Barrett,  his  superior, 
soon  arrived  on  the  ground,  having  been  em- 
ployed in  securing  the  stores,  and  ordered  the 
men  to  cross  the  North  bridge,  which  was  done. 
The  British  now  had  possession  of  a  large  part 
of  the  town,  and  while  some  of  tlicm  were  on* 
gnged  in  destroying  such  arms  and  provisions  as 
they  could  find,  detachments  were  sent  to  secure 
the  South  and  North  bridges.  A  part  of  those 
sent  to  the  North  bridge  went  on  to  Col.  Bar- 
rctt^s  residence,  where  they  were  engaged  in 
the  work  of  search  and  destruction,  when  they 
were  interrupted  by  the  attack  that  was  made 
on  their  comrades  at  the  bridge.  The  Ameri- 
-cans  who  had  retreated  over  the  North  bridge 
were  drawn  up  nof  far  from  it^  and  were  joined 
by  others  from  several  neighboring  towns.  As 
it  was  believed  the  enemy  were  burning  the  vil- 
hige,  the  resolution  was  tnken  to  attack  them, 
and  by  Col.  Barrett's  command  the  militia  and 
^* minute  men"  marched  toward  the  bridge; 
some  of  the  Acton  minute  men,  commanded  by 
Capt.  Isaac  Davis,  taking  the  head  of  tlie  column, 
but  standing  abreast  with  the  Concord  minute 
men,  Capt.  Brown,  when  they  halted  at  the 
^y.  end  of  the  bridge.  The  British  drew  up  on 
the  £.  bank  of  the  Concord,  and  began  to  pull 
up  the  planks  of  the  bridge.  Major  Buttnck, 
who  led  on  the  Americans,  called  to  them  to 
desist,  and  ordered  his  men  to  increase  their 
])ace.  The  British  desisted,  but  fired  several 
muiikets,  as  signals,  it  was  supposed ;  but  when 
the  Americans  were  10  or  15  rods  from  the  river, 
a  single  gun  was  discharged  at  them,  the  biUl 
from  which  narrowly  missed  Col.  Robinson, 
of  Westford,  who  marched  with  Miyor  Buttrick, 
and  wounded  Luther  Blanchard,  an  Acton  fifer, 
and  Jonas  Brown,  a  Concord  soldier.  Immedi- 
atoly  a  volley  was  fired,  by  which  Capt.  Davis 
and  Abncr  Ilosmer  of  Acton  were  slain.  Major 
Buttrick  then  turned  to  his  men,  and  gave  the 
order  to  fire,  dii«charging  his  own  gun  instantly. 
The  order  was  promptly  obeyed,  and  a  general 
fusillade  ensued,  from  both  sides.  The  British 
lost  several  men,  2  killed,  when  they  retreated, 
meeting  roenlorreinents  as  they  marched  to  the 
centre  of  the  town.  The  Americans  followed 
tlu'in,  and  took  iK)st  r)n  the  side  of  the  road  by 
which  they  wouM  have  to  return  to  Boston.  The 
companies  at  Col.  Barrett's  were  interrupted  in 
tlieir  oiHjrations  by  the  firing  at  the  bridge,  and 
returned  to  the  village,  without  moleistation. 
Tliose  ut  the  South  bridge  did  the  same.  Mean- 
time, the  British  had  been  engaged  in  acts  of 
violence  in  the  village,  directed  principally 
against  military  articles,  such  as  throwing  balls 
into  wells,  &c.  The  only  building  fired  was 
the  court  house,  which  M'as  not  much  dam- 


agecL  Boine  Indignities  were  ofBtfvd  Id  iadifii. 
nals,  and  there  was  a  little  pillaginc.  At  aU«c 
noi>n  the  retreat  oomracaeed,  and  the  euaj 
were  followed  along  the  raid  to  Lci»f«ae 
by  the  proTindals,  who  Inflicted  modi  t^mj 
upon  them.  Concord  bed  6  aeo  woondtd  ■ 
the  action.  So  fiur  as  the  ddibente  porpuis 
of  the  Americans  was  eoneenicd,  the  tv<ii 
which  is  called  the  revolation  was  bcgsa  bj 
the  determination  of  the  militia  officsn  le 
march  upon  the  North  bridge;  and  the  ins 
order  to  fire  upon  the  royal  troops  cbbm  ir\m 
Migor  Buttrick.  In  1886  a  granite  oht&k,  SS 
feet  higli,  including  the  basoi  which  'u^kA 
broad,  was  erected  on  the  spot  where  the  im 
British  soldiers  fell,  with  a  suitable  insaripcii& 
The  ffrave  in  which  2  British  soUicn  wen 
buried,  supposed  to  have  been  the  first  who  USi  m 
the  war,  is  hard  by  the  monument.  Tbs  ipoi  m 
one  of  great  rural  beaaty,  the  road  alonic  which 
the  troops  marched  having  been  maoj  yon 
closed,  and  the  bridge  over  which  the  fim  r^J^ 
leys  of  the  revolution  were  exchanged  bariif 
long  since  disappeared.  During  the  war,  Ci»- 
cord  contribnteu  largely  of  men  and  non^  to 
the  common  cause,  and  sent  great  qnantiliitsf 
fuel,  hay,  provisions,  and  clothing  to  the  sr^. 
Though  the  population  was  bat  1,300.  it  hai 
174  men  in  the  armjr  of  1775 ;  and  at  kw 


periods  of  the  war  its  conduct  was 
spirited.  The  money  to  pay  the  soldim  wa 
raised  by  the  town.---Concord  is  di»tingsiifcrf 
by  its  quiet  beauty.  The  sluggish  cbarKlcr  d 
Conconi  river  has  prevented  it  from  \m$ 
turned  to  mana£M;taring  purposesi  and  ito  atf- 
ural  beauties  have  been  preserred.  Ihe  Ami* 
beth,  which  foils  into  it  not  far  from  the  ie«t 
of  the  battle,  is  a  stream  of  singolar  beaaty,  aai 
both  bare  been  made  familiar  to  the  wqcU  kf 
the  writings  of  Thorean  and  Hawthorne.  IW 
quiet  and  repose  of  the  place  have  mads  il  s 
favorite  witli  men  of  letters.  Ralph  Valde  I» 
erson,  grandson  of  the  Rev.  WiUnm  EmcMi^ 
who  was  pastor  there  in  the  revcdotioB,  sni  ■ 
eminent  patriot,  resides  there ;  and  Mr.  H8l^ 
thome  is  one  of  its  citizens.  The  '^  Moans  frfli 
an  Old  Manse,*^  one  of  the  latter^s  finest  weekly 
takes  its  name  from  the  fact  that  it  was  asitiit 
ly  written,  and  entirely  arranged,  in  the  y» 
Bonage  house  ci  the  Rev.  Dr.  Eira  Ripley,  whi 
was  itastor  at  Concord  from  1778  to  IM 
Perhaps  no  town  in  New  England,  of  the  saw 
population,  has  bad  so  many  men  la  aatisMl 
and  state  ofllces.  There  are  2  religions  woeutim 
in  the  town,  both  Congregaiionalitt.  Theraae 
11  public  schools,  with  an  aTerage 
of  827.  The  town  raises  annaaUr,  by  I 
$3,ft00  for  the  maintenance  or  the 
There  is  one  academy  with  80  pa|»bk  IW 
manufacturing  pnrsoito  are  not  extcnsiTe.  Ill 
valuation  of  the  town  in  1850  waa  fUMiW 
20.  ThepopulaUon  was  8,244  In  18&ft,  and  Iks 
number  of  voters  was  441  in  1867. 
forms  a  part  of  the  4th  MiildlessT 
district,  electing  one  member  of  the  stausas- 
ate  i  and  in  connectioa  with  the  iowaa  ef  U^ 
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eoln  and  Weston  forms  the  10th  Mlddkiez 
representative  district,  sending  one  membor  to 
the  house.  The  Conoord  bank  is  situated  there, 
having  a  capital  of  $100,000 ;  and  the  office  <^ 
the  Middlesex  mutual  insurance  co.  The  court 
of  common  pleas  and  the  probate  court  for 
Middlesex  co.  hold  sessions  in  the  town.  The 
oourt  house  is  a  large  and  handsome  building, 
and  stands  on  tlie  site  of  one  that  was  destroy- 
ed by  fire  in  1849.  The  town  house  is  also  a 
fine  building,  and  was  erected  in  1850.  There 
•re  seyeral  literary  and  charitable  societies  in 
ikut  town,  and  one  military  company.  It  is  an 
interesting  incident  in  the  history  of  Ooncord 
that  Harvard  college  was  removed  there  in  1775, 
when  the  college  ouildings  at  Oambridge  were 
ooeupifd  by  a  portion  of  the  American  army 
then  besieging  Boston.  The  college  returned 
to  Cambridge  in  June,  1776. 

CONCORDANCE,  a  book  which  contafais 
d  or  the  principal  words  that  occur  in  the 
nble,  arranged  in  alphabetical  order,  with  re« 
Cnrences  to  the  book,  chapter,  and  verse  in 
which  each  occurs,  designed  to  asust  the  in- 

rrer  to  find  any  passage  of  Scripture  of  which 
may  remember  one  or  more  words.  Con- 
cordances of  the  Ilebrew  and  Greek  texts 
bnve  been  made,  and  of  the  principal  modem 
translations.  The  earliest  concordances  were 
cf  the  Latin  Vulgate,  in  the  18th  and  14th 
centuries,  the  first  being  that  of  Antoidus  of 
Fadua,  and  the  &ccond  that  of  Cardinal  Hugo  de 
Bt.  Caro.  Euthalius  of  Rhodes  made  one  of  the 
Greek  text  about  1800,  which  was  however 
lost,  and  the  task  was  performed  again  in  the 
16th  century,  by  Konrad  Eircher  for  the  Sep- 
tnagint,  and  Betulelus  for  the  New  Testament. 
The  former  was  improved  by  Tromm  (Am- 
■terdam,  1718),  and  the  latter  by  Henrv  Bte- 

ghens  about  1600,  and  still  further  by  Schmidt 
1 1688.  The  most  recent  Greek  concordance 
10  that  of  Brudcr,  Leipsic,  1848.  The  first  He- 
brew concordance  was  completed  by  Rabbi  Isaac 
Nathan  in  1438,  was  printed  at  Venice  in  1564, 
and  has  been  improved  by  Calasio  (Rome, 
lf20),  by  Burtorf  (Basel,  1632),  and  by  FOrst 
^^eipsic,  1837  et  seq,).  All  the  concordances, 
except  the  Hebrew,  prior  to  the  editions  of  the 
Bible  by  Robert  Stephens  (about  1550),  which 
first  contained  the  Greek  and  Latin  texts 
divided  into  verses,  made  references  only  to 
chapters,  and  then  indicated  whether  tiie  pas- 
■age  was  near  the  beginning,  middle,  or  ena  of 
the  chapter,  by  the  letters  a,  5,  e,  dec  The 
first  English  concordance  was  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament, by  Thomas  Gybson,  prior  to  1540. 
The  principal  English  concordances  of  the  en- 
tire Bible  are  those  of  Marbeck  (1550),  Cotton 
(1640),  Cruden  (1737),  Butter  worth  (1767),  and 
George  Coles  (New  York,  1856).— Sunilar 
alphabetical  vocabularies  of  other  books  than 
the  Bible  are  termed  concordances,  as  the  con- 
cordance to  Shakespeare,  by  Mary  Cowden 
Clarke,  Tendon,  1846. 

CONCORDAT,  a  treaty  or  agreement  entered 
into  by  the  see  of  Rome  with  a  secular  prince 


it,  touching  one  or  more  pointa  of 
ical  disdpline.  The  Roman  Catholio 
church  is  ffovernea  by  her  own  laws  and  observ- 
ances, hi  all  matters  not  definitively  settled  by 
Christ  or  hia  apostles.  (See  Cavov  Law.)  Con- 
cordats are  simplv  the  arrangement  by  treaty  of 
sooh  laws  and  ooservances  as  lie  outside  the 
verge  of  divine  law,  the  ecdedastical  power 
whereby  eimilar  laws  and  observances  were  et- 
tabUshed  mouldinff  and  modifying  them  to  meet 
the  varying  mntaoons  of  human  afifkirs,  and  the 
difTerent  requirements  of  time  and  place.  The 
name  was  first  probaUy  used  in  1418,  behig  u>- 
pUed  to  the  stipulations  entered  into  by  Marnn 
y.  on  the  one  side,  and  England,  Germany,  and 
Fhmee  on  the  other.  Late  instances  of  conoor* 
dats  are  those  made  with  Austria  in  1856,  and 
with  WQrtemberg  hi  1857. 

CONCORDL^  a  N.  £.  parish  of  Looisiana, 
having  the  Ifissiarippi  river  on  the  K.  the  Ten- 
sas and  WasMta  on  the  W.,  and  Bea  river  on 
the  8. ;  area,  700  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1856, 18,088; 
of  whom  9,Si28  were  davea.  Its  surfiMe  is  low, 
and  inundationa  are  consequently  of  frequent 
oocnrrenoe.  There  are  many  lakes  and  doughs 
wliioh  occupy  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
nariah.  The  greater  part  of  the  land  available 
xor  agrieultnre  la  laid  out  in  cotton  phmtatkms. 
The  productions  in  1856  were  85^1  hales  of 
cotton,  and  488,700  bushels  of  Indian  com. 
Value  ofreal  estate,  $5,280,600.  Capital,YidaUa. 

CONCORDIA,  a  Roman,  divhiity  of  peace,  in 
whose  honor  several  tempiea  were  erected  at 
Borne.  The  most  andent  and  celebrated  of  these 
temples  was  that  built  by  Camillus,  shortly  be* 
ibre  hia  death,  on  the  declivity  of  the  capitol,  to 
commemorate  the  recondliiStion  of  the  patri- 
dans  and  plebeUina,  after  the  enactment  of  the 
licinian  rogations.  Concordia  was  generaUy 
represented  as  a  matron  hol^g  in  her  right 
himd  an  olive  branch,  and  in  her  left  hand  a 
cornucopia.  Her  qrmbols  were  2  hands  clasped 
together,  and  3  serpents  entwined  about  a  wand. 

CONCORDLB  FORMULA,  the  7th  and  Uut 
aymboUoal  book  of  the  Lutheran  church,  in 
which  the  doctrinal  development  of  that  church 
was  completed.  The  elector  Augustus  of  Saxony, 
a  partisan  of  Lutheran  orthodoxy,  made  the 
6th  attempt  to  reconcile  the  stricter  Lutherans, 
the  milder  Fhilippists,  and  the  crypto-Calvin- 
ists  to  a  common  confession,  when  in  1576  he 
summoned  the  Lutheran  theologians  to  meet 
for  counsel  in  a  convent  at  Torgau.  The  result 
of  thehr  deliberationa  known  as  the  ^'Toigan 
book,**  waa  submitted  to  the  various  German 
Lutheran  churchea,  moat  of  which,  however, 
returned  rq>liea  and  criticisms  instead  of  an 
unconditional  assent.  The  elector  therefore 
convened,  on  March  11, 1577,  in  the  doister  of 
Bersen,  near  Magdeburg,  the  three  eminent 
the^ogians,  Chenmitz,  Andreas,  and  Sdnecker, 
to  re^  the  Torsau  bode  In  their  first  sea- 
d<m  they  prepared  the  IjpUame  and  the  Saliia 
J>eelaratiOj  whidi  were  elaborated  anew  in 
April,  and  recdved  their  final  form  in  a  tUrd 
session  in  May,  to  which  Musculus,  ComenU| 
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iMmdadoD  of  concrete,  it  is  generally  sofficient 
to  place  it  in  trenches  from  1  ^  2  ft.  wider  than 
the  intended  thickness  of  the  walls,  and  it  is 
adTisable  to  remove  the  ground^  if  possible,  till 
a  tolersblj  firm  and  equable  bottom  can  be 
found.  If  the  bnilding  is  large,  or  the  natoral 
soil  is  very  bad,  the  whole  of  the  soace  to  be 
ooenpied  &onId  be  dog  oat  and  replaced  with 
concrete;  and  though  it  would  be  aavantageons 
to  obtain  a  good  natural  bottom,  it  is  by  no 
iBMns  essential ;  all  that  will  be  necessary  will 
1m  to  remove  the  soil  to  a  convenient  depth, 
and  carefully  level  the  bottom  before  filling  it 
in.— Concrete  has  often  been  urged  as  a  snbsti* 
tale  for  stone,  brick,  and  other  building  mate- 
riiJi%  in  constructions  above  ground;  but  all 
attempts  of  the  kind  have  thus  far  proved  fail- 
urea.  In  every  instance  in  which  concrete 
waDfl  have  been  used,  more  or  less  of  damage 
lias  occurred,  even  during  the  process  of  con* 
alraotton,  the  lintels  over  the  apertures  of  the 
fint  story  often  giving  way  before  those  of  the 
aeeond  story  have  been  laid;  and  breaches 
whieh  were  made  through  the  solid  walls  reap- 
pearing shortly  after  they  were  repaired.  Though 
graTel  lying  in  a  bed,  and  there  confined  with- 
oal  the  means  of  escape,  will  support  an  enor- 
moQa  superincumbent  pressure,  yet  the  same 
gravel  detached  cannot  be  so  laid  as  to  form 
aitiier  solid  upright  walls  or  horizontal  beams. 
OoDcrete  has  also  been  used,  both  as  rough  con- 
crete and  in  the  state  of  blocks,  in  the  con- 
•tmction  of  river  walls,  breakwaters,  &c.,  and 
Hi  employment  has  been  strenuously  advocated 
on  tJie  grounds  of  economy  in  time,  labor,  and 
materiaL  Oonstruotions  of  this  nature  have  oo- 
oaired  in  England  at  Woolwich,  Ohatham,  and 
Brighton,  and  a  study  of  these  works  has  devel- 
Med  some  important  facts,  establishing  partic- 
Qltfly  the  roinous  effects  of  frost,  as  well  as 
tboee  of  water,  and  showing  conclusively  that 
**fai  climates  like  that  of  England^  in  situations 
azpoeed  to  the  alternate  action  of  water  and 
air,  concrete  cannot  be  advantageously  used 
at  a  building  material,  the  apparent  economy 
oaoaed  by  the  cheapness  of  the  material  em- 
I^yed  being  more  than  compensated  for  by 
tlia  frequency  of  repairs.^'  The  specific  grav- 
ity of  concrete  may  be  compared  with  that 
of  other  materials  as  follows :  Concrete  weighs 
about  140  lbs.  per  cubic  ft. ;  brick  work,  110  lbs. 
per  cubic  ft ;  and  granite,  from  160  to  170  lbs. 
— BxTON,  or  Htdbaulio  Conoretr,  is  prepared 
with  hydraulic  lime,  and  a  different  process  is 
required  in  its  manufacture.  The  lime  is  pre- 
Tioasly  ground  and  slaked  with  water  before 
being  mixed  with  the  gravel,  and  sufficient  time 
must  be  allowed  to  insure  the  production  of  a 
perfect  hydrate ;  it  is  tlicn  maae  into  a  mortar 
with  the  sand,  and  the  stones  afterward  added. 
If  the  above  precaution  is  neglected,  and  any 
particles  remain  unslaked,  a  subsequent  expo- 
sure to  water  will  cause  them  to  swell  and  ois- 
integrate  the  adjoining  portion  of  the  work. 
If  the  beton  is  to  be  used  under  water,  and  in 
circumstances  which  require  a  rapid  setting,  it 
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will  be  advisable  to  add  a  portion  of  traaa  pos* 
soolana,  burnt  clay,  pounded  bricks,  &0.  Trooa- 
sart  recommends  tne  following  formula:  80 
parts  of  hvdraulio  lime,  very  energetic,  meas* 
Qred  in  bulk,  and  before  being  sUiked,  80  parte 
of  trass  of  Andemaoh,  80  of  sand,  20  of  gravel, 
and  40  of  brokea  stone,  the  latter  if  possible  to 
be  bard  limestone;  the  mortar  is  first  to  be 
made  and  the  stones  and  gravel  added,  after 
which  the  beton  should  be  employed  immedi- 
ately; the  above  proportiODs  inll  diminiah  in 
volume  about  I  after  manipulation.  Or,  if  the 
Italian  pozznolana  be  used,  the  proportiona 
should  be  88  parts  of  energetic  hydraulic  Ihne, 
measured  before  daking,  45  of  pozzaolaua,  22 
of  sand,  and  60  of  broken  stone  and  gravd; 
this  will  require  about  12  hours'  exposure  be- 
fore being  put  in  place.  If  burnt  day  or 
pounded  bricks  are  used,  the  proportions  mdi- 
cated  for  the  trass  should  be  adopted  ;  they 
must  not  be  employed,  however,  in  worlu 
whidi  are  exposed  to  sea  water,  llie  expense 
of  pozznolana  should  be  avoided  whenever  a 
suflloient  period  can  be  allowed  for  the  setting 
of  the  beton.  An  excellent  beton  is  formed  by 
a  mixture  of  gravel  or  broken  stone  with  an 
equal  quantity  of  mortar  made  of  8  parts  of  fine 
sand  to  one  of  bydranlio  lime  unslaked;  we 
may  even  employ  11  parts  of  the  gravel  to  one 
of  the  mortar  without  ii^jurioua  eflfects;  the 
mortar  should  if  posdble  be  prepared  in  a  pug 
mill,  and  mixed  with  the  gravel  by  being  fre- 
quentiy  turned  over  on  a  platform,  no  water 
being  added  during  the  mixture  of  the  mortar 
and  gravel,  and  suitable  precaution  should  }» 
taken  ligainst  the  admixture  of  day  or  other 
earths.  The  beton  used  by  Vicat  for  the  bridge 
of  Souillac,  upon  tlie  Dordogne,  was  composed 
of  26  parts  of  hydraulic  lime  in  paste,  89  of 
granitic  sand,  and  66  of  gravd ;  it  was  found 
to  diminish  in  volume  in  w  proportion  of  1.81 
to  1.  The  beton  employed  in  the  construc- 
tion of  the  dry  dock  at  the  Brooklyn  navy  yard 
consisted  of  1  part  of  hydraulic  cement,  2  parts 
of  coarse,  clean  sand,  8^  parts  of  broken  stone, 
not  exceeding  1^  inches  in  diameter,  and  2^ 
parts  of  beaoi  pebbles  of  about  the  same  size. 
A  mortar  was  first  made  of  the  cement  and 
sand,  into  which  the  broken  stone  was  thrown 
and  well  mixed,  and  the  pebbles  finally  added ; 
as  soon  as  the  mass  was  thorouf^hly  inc(»po* 
rated,  it  was  laid  into  its  place  m  the  worlL 
when  it  conmienced  to  set  immediatdy,  and 
soon  became  veiy  soUd  and  firm.  It  has  been 
found  very  desirable  in  practice  to  employ 
broken  limestone  in  the  manufacture  of  houi 
concrete  and  beton.  This  has  been  attributed 
to  the  af&nity  between  the  molecules  of  the  al- 
ready formed  carbonate  of  lime  and  that  which 
is  undergoing  the  process  of  formation,  as  the 
new  crystals  might  more  readily  form  about 
bodies  in  a  nmilar  condition  to  that  which  they 
were  tending  to  assume.  Others  again  have 
supposed  a  tendency  in  the  chemical  elements  to 
arrive  in  equUiMo,  whence  the  carbonate  of 
lime  might  part  with  a  portion  of  its  oarbonio 
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Behind  thb  embankment  thos  formed,  the 
groand  was  dredged  to  a  depth  of  o^er  0  ft., 
and  the  whole  of  this  space  filled  np  with  a 
oontinuoos  mass  of  beton.  The  entire  work 
was  performed  in  6  years,  at  a  oost  of  less  than 
$420,000,  notwithstanding  that  the  mole,  at 
the  time  of  the  occupation  of  Algiers  bj  the 
French  army  in  1830,  was  in  a  state  of  com- 
l^ete  dilapidation,  in  spite  of  the  extensive  re- 
Murs  which  had  been  annually  executed  upon 
It  by  the  Moors  dnrinff  a  period  of  2  centuriesi 
The  perfect  success  of  this  work  establishes  2 
▼ery  important  points,  viz. :  that  blocks  of  beton 
•re  sufficiently  strong  to  resist  the  heaviest  seas 
without  injury,  and  form  indestructible  mass- 
es: and  secondly,  that  these  blocks  are  immov* 
able  when  constructed  above  a  certain  size^  de- 
termined by  experiment  at  about  858  cubic  ft. 
Marine  works  of  the  above  character  present 
numerous  advantages  over  constructions  in 
which  natural  stone  is  employed,  of  which 
the  following  are  some  of  the  most  prominent : 
1,  immediate  stability,  while  ordinary  pierre 
]^rdue  is  never  secure ;  2,  incomparably  sreat- 
€r  fiicility  in  transportation,  which  is  always 
•zpensive  and  troublesome  when  blocks  of 
fltone  are  to  be  qnarried  exceeding  100  eubio 
ft. ;  8,  a  consideraole  reduction  in  the  sectional 
area  of  the  pier,  and  consequent  economy  of 
eost;  and  4,  that  the  system  can  be  applied  in 
•reiy  locality,  now  that  our  advanced  know- 
ledge of  the  subject  of  hydraulic  mortars  en- 
ables us  to  manufacture  beton  in  any  place 
where  it  may  be  needed. 

CONCRETIONS,  Conoretiohabt  Strito- 
TUBS.  Among  the  strata  of  rocks  formed  by 
deposition  of  sediment  it  is  a  common  thing  to 
find  lumps  of  material  differing  more  or  less  in 
cbemical  composition  from  the  strata  in  which 
they  lie,  and  though  separated  from  each  other 
by  short  intervals,  still  arraof^ed  in  layers  con- 
forming to  the  general  stratification.  The  balls 
of  argiUaceoos  iron  ore  found  in  the  shales  of 
the  coal  formation  are  examples  q(  these  con- 
cretions. They  have  no  regular  form,  but  are 
generally  flattened  spheroidal  masses,  and  are 
commonly  called  ^^  kidney-shaped.''  In  the  ohiy 
beds  of  the  tertiary  group,  in  various  parts  of 
the  country,  are  found  curious  collections  of  day 
eoncretiona,  harder  and  more  compact  than  the 
rest  of  the  clay,  and  presenting  forms  in  imita- 
tion of  nuts,  fruits,  and  different  organic  sub- , 
stances.  The  resemblance  is  so  striking,  that 
common  observers  are  satisfied  that  they  see 
actual  relics  and  petrifactions  instead  of  mere 
aggregations  of  inorganic  matter.  Through 
each  one  of  these  clay  concretions  a  hole  may 
be  traced,  which  was  at  some  time  filled  witi 
a  rootlet,  the  carbonaceous  residue  of  which,  if 
not  the  form  of  the  root  itself,  may  be  observed. 
This  appears  to  have  been  a  nucleus  around 
which  the  material  collected,  following  the  law 
of  attraction  by  which  neighboring  Darticles  of 
the  same  composition  seek  out  ana  Join  with 
each  other  when  in  a  medium  that  admits  of 
their  moTement.    In  argillaceous  deposits,  even 


among  the  older  stratified  rockB,  the  same  ten- 
dtooy  appears  to  have  obtained  after  the  depo- 
ridon  of  theh*  materials.  The  calcareous  por> 
tions  separated  from  the  shaly  or  sandy  strata, 
and  arranged  themselves  in  these  concretionary 
layers.  But  if  the  quantity  of  calcareous  matter 
was  sufficient  to  form  a  stratum  of  itsd^  this 
force  appears  not  to  have  been  exerted  to  pro- 
duce the  spheroidal  masses ;  except  oceadonaUy 
the  rook  is  said  to  have  a  concretionary  strac- 
tnre,  when  it  di^lays  a  tendenirr  to  form  here 
and  there  along  its  course  bunches  or  knots,  as 
if  these  parts  had  curled  and  rolled  over,  pre- 
senting very  much  such  an  appearance  as  is 
observed  in  very  gnarled  and  knotty  wood.  Jn 
the  shales  of  the  lower  secondary  in  New  Tork 
state,  partioulariy  in  those  of  the  HamUton  and 
Portage  groups,  numerous  dark-colored  ealoare- 
ous  concretions  are  found  of  extraordinary  size 
and  forms.  They  abound  along  the  shore  of 
Lake  Erie,  washed  out  of  the  banks  hr  tilie 
action  of  the  waves;  and  being  found  of  suit- 
able composition  for  the  manuihcture  of  hy- 
draulic Hme,  they  are  collected  and  burned  for 
this  purpose.  Tnefar  most  common  form  is  that 
of  a  flattened  n>herold  2  or  8  feet  hi  diameter 
and  6  inches  ttdck.  Prof.  Hall  mentions  one 
he  saw  which  was  nearly  spherical,  and  almost 
0  feet  in  diamel^.  Very  often  they  are  formed 
about  some  nucleus  of  entirely  mflferent  sub- 
stance from  thehr  own,  as  a  fossil  shell  or  a 
nodule  of  iron  pyrites;  and  the  fosdl  shell  not 
nnfrequentiy  has  first  served  as  a  nucleus  for 
an  incrustation  of  pvrites,  by  which  it  was 
completely  buried  before  both  were  concealed 
within  the  large  concretionary  mass.  After 
the  forming  and  hardening  of  the  conmticms, 
they  appear  to  have  cracked  by  shrinkage,  the 
cracks  sometimes  radiating  from  the  centre  or 
taking  other  irregular  directions.  The  cracks 
afterward  became  filled  with  light-<x>lored  clay 
or  calcareous  matter,  and  now  appear  like  min- 
eral veins.  As  the  shape  of  these  bodies  often 
^>proaches  that  of  the  large  sea  turties,  and  the 
seams  resemble  the  divisional  lines  of  the  plates 
of  the  shell,  they  are  very  naturally  supposed 
by  most  people  who  meet  with  them  to  tie  th^ 
petrified  remains  of  this  animal ;  and  looking 
at  those  specimens  deposited  in  the  state  col- 
lection at  Allmny,  one  may  well  suppose  that 
this  conmion  belief  will  not  soon  be  corrected. 
At  Erie  and  other  places  in  this  part  of  Penn- 
sylvania, concretions  in  a  light  blue  limestone 
are  found,  which  consist  of  a  number  of  cones 
closely  arranged  side  by  side,  and  forming  a 
thin  layer  not  more  than  2  hiohes  thick,  of 
which  the  fiat  base  of  the  cones  constitutes  one 
side,  and  their  ^ints  reach  nearly  through  to  the 
otiier.  Littie  is  known  of  the  laws  that  have 
caused  these  matters  thus  to  assume  at  diflbrent 
localities  similar,  and,  as  they  appear,  fiuitastio 
forms. 

OONDfi,  or  OoNDfi-suR-L^EscAUT,  an  ancient 
Frendi  town,  in  the  department  of  Nord,  near 
tiie  Belgian  frontier,  7  m.  from  Valenciennes, 
pop.  5,110,  noted  for  its  arsenal  and  fortifi- 
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weeks.  This  reinstated  him  with  the  king,  bat 
not  sufficientlj  to  make  tlie  latter  support  him 
as  a  candidate  for  the  crown  of  Polana  after  tiie 
abdication  of  John  Gasimir.  In  1672,  on  the  out- 
break of  the  war  against  the  United  Provinoes, 
Gond6  was  placed  at  the  head  of  one  of  the 
armies  which  invaded  the  Netherlands,  and  was 
wounded  in  the  arm  at  the  crossing  of  the 
Rhine.  He  afterward  opposed  William  of  Or- 
ange, whom  he  fought  at  Sene^  Aug.  11, 1674, 
with  doubtful  success.  The  next  year  he  was 
called  to  Alsace  to  command  another  French 
armj  which  had  been  entirely  disorganized  by 
the  death  of  Turenne ;  he  restored  order,  and 
drove  Montecuculi  beyond  the  Rhine.  This  was 
his  last  triumpli,  the  infirmities  consequent  upon 
his  long  campaigns  forcing  him  to  retire.  He 
repaired  to  Ghantilly,  where  he  was  surrounded 
by  a  crowd  of  followers ;  here  also  he  frequently 
reoeived  the  most  illustrious  poets  of  his  time, 
C^ine,  Molidre,  Lafontaine,  and  Boileau.  In 
bis  latter  years,  he  was  especially  Jbnd  of  the  so- 
ciety of  Bossuet,  who  was  his  spiritual  adviser, 
and  whose  funeral  oration  describes  in  a  most 
eloquent  manner  the  military  life  and  Ghiis- 
tian  death  of  the  illustrious  warrior.  See  Lord 
Mahon's  ''  Life  of  the  Great  Cond6  ''  (London, 
1840);  Lemercier^s  HUtoire  du  grand  CondS 
(Tours,  1844)  ;  and  VoivreuiPs  HUtoire  du 
grand  dmde  (Tours,  1847.)  III.  Louis  Josbph 
DB  Bourbon,  prince  de  Gond^,  the  4th  descend- 
ant of  the  great  Gond6,  bom  at  GhantiUy,  Aug. 
9, 1786,  died  in  Paris,  May  18, 1818.  He  was  8 
Tears  old  when  his  father,  the  duke  of  Bourbon, 
late  minister  of  Louis  XV.,  left  him  an  orphan. 
He  distinguished  himself  during  the  7  years' 
war,  especially  at  the  battle  of  Johannisberg, 
Oct.  30,  1762.  His  life  during  the  revolution 
was  marked  by  many  acts  of  munificence  and 
liberality;  bat  after  the  taking  of  the  Bastilo  he 
was  among  those  who  at  once  emigrated,  and, 
'with  the  count  d^Artois,  organized  on  the  banks 
of  the  Rhine  the  French  emigrants,  afterward 
styled  armee  de  Conde.  This  body,  in  concert 
with  the  Austrian  army  with  which  it  was  in- 
corporated, took  an  active  part  in  the  campaign 
of  1793  on  the  banks  of  tlie  Rhine.  In  1795 
the  prince  entered  into  secret  negotiations  with 
Pichegru,  who  was  in  command  of  the  repub- 
lican French  army,  but  without  success.  The 
army  of  Cond^,  increased  to  10,000  men  in  1796, 
received  their  pay  from  England,  although  con- 
tinuing to  operate  with  the  Austrian  troops. 
After  the  peace  of  Campo  Formio  in  1797,  Cond6 
repaired  to  Russia,  and  took  part  with  the  Rus- 
sians in  the  campaign  of  1799  in  Switzerland; 
afterward  with  the  Austrians  in  that  of  1800 ; 
and  finally  retired  to  England,  June,  1801.  On 
the  restoration  he  returned  to  France  with  Louis 
XVlll.,  who  appointed  him  colonel-general  of 
the  infantry  and  grand  master  of  the  royal  house- 
hold. He  resided  at  Paris  in  the  Palais  Bour- 
bon, but  more  frequently  at  Ghantilly.  He  wrote 
JSgsaisiir  Ui  tie  du  grand  Conde^  which  was  re- 
printed in  the  Afemoires  de  la  maiion  de  Condey 
published  by  S^velinges,  1820,  8vo,   IV.  LouiSB 


Ad^laibe  dk  Boukbon,  a  daughter  of  the  pre- 
oedi^ng,  born  at  Ciiantilly,  Oct,  5^  1757,  died  io 
Paris,  March  10,  1824,  wa^^difctingulshetl  for  her 
piety.  Having  emigrated  witlj  lier  fmnily  dur- 
ing the  revolution,  she  bfecaine  a  member  of  the 
Carmelite  nunnery  of  Turin,  and  took  the  voil, 
Sept.  27i  I7fl7,  at  a  otmrent  in  Switzerland.  On 
the  arrival  of  the  ropublicaa  anny  in  that  conn- 
try,  s\m  lied  to  Kusali^  and  eventtiully  foand  a 
refuge  at  Warsaw,  Whoa  »he  heard  of  th« 
death  of  her  nephew  tho  duke  of  Englilen, 
slie  repaired  to  England  to  comfort  his  failier, 
and  from  1615  to  the  time  of  her  death,  she 
resided  in  Parisi,  where  the  kiog  pro^uied 
her  with  the  mamn  du  Umple.  She  estab- 
Ibbed  here  the  religious  ord^sr  of  the  adt^rO' 
Hon  perpHntlU^  of  which  she  had  been  a  mem- 
ber daring  her  stay  at  Warsaw,  under  the  name 
of  Marie  Louise  de  la  Mieericorde.  The  letters 
written  by  her  in  1786-^87,  to  M,  de  la  Ger- 
vaisais  (an  oflieer  for  whom^  in  her  early  days, 
she  had  conceived  a  Platonic  love)^  were  pub- 
liifhed  by  M,  Ballanclie  in  1854,— The  last  of 
the  Cond^'a  was  found  hanged  in  hia  room,  Aag^ 
27,  1830  {m&  BotrinioK,  Lours  IIknei  Joseph); 
and  in  \m  person  the  family  l>eeauie  extinct, 
after  an  existence  eatending;  over  Z  centuries, 

CONDE,  Josfi  AiSTONio,  a  Spanisli  orientaliit 
and  hiatorion^  born  at  Paroleja  in  the  province 
of  CuencA,  died  in  Miwirid  in  1820  or  1821.  He 
was  educated  at  Ak^^da,  applied  himself  Tvitli 
great  enthusiasm  to  the  itudy  of  the  Arabic  and 
other  orit*ntal  laiiguagea,  and  obtained  an  eni- 

Slojment  at  tlie  royal  library  of  Madrid,  Joseph 
lonaparto  appointed  him  chief  librariaji.  When 
the  French  were  driven  from  Spain,  he  wa» 
compelled  to  take  resort  to  13ight  in  oonie- 
queuce  of  the  sympathy  which  he  had  display- 
ed in  their  behalf^  and  repaired  to  Paris,  bnt 
snbserpicntlj  he  returned  to  Madrid.  His  lit- 
erary reptttation  rests  principally  on  his  Hu* 
toria  d^  la  Ikmiinacion  dc  Im  Arab^s  en  ^pafla 
(Madrid,  1820-'2t,  3  vok  foL,  with  plates; 
PariB^  1840,  8vo.),  of  which  a  French  transla- 
tion by  Marina,  and  a  German  translation  by 
Enttiichniannf  appeared  in  lS24-'25,  and  an 
Englisli  translation  by  Mrs.  Jtinalhan  Forster  In 
1854,  In  the  preface  to  his  "  History  of  Span- 
ish  Literature,"  Mr.  Ticknor  refers  to  the  modest 
worth  of  this  ichokr,  and  oipressea  his  grati- 
tude for  the  bftneflts  which  he  derived  from  lib 
instruction  wliilc  at  Madrid. 

CONDENt^ER,  an  instrument  in  which,  or  by 
means  of  which,  particlt?s  are  made  to  assume  a 
more  dense  form.  The  condenser  of  a  steam 
engine^  or  of  a  dii^tilling  apparatufs  h  tlie  vessel 
in  which  the  vapors  are  collected  and  recon- 
verted to  a  Uqnid  state.  Of  an  electrical  machine, 
it  is  the  instrument  by  which  the  electridty  is 
gathered  and  held — a  large  quantity  upon  a 
small  surface.  Of  a  pneumatic  apparatus,  it  is 
the  syringe  or  force  pump  by  which  much  air 
may  be  compressed  into  a  small  space. 

CONDER,  JofiiAH,  an  English  pnbUsber  and 
auUior,  bom  in  London,  Sept.  17, 1789,  died 
Dec.  27,  1Q55.    In   1814  he  purobased  the 


CONDOR 


liflsement  of  the  same  name  in  tbe  depart- 
of  Gere,  situated  on  the  river  Bayse, 

is  here  crossed  bj  two  bridges;  pojx  in 
of  the  arrondiflsement  70,867,  and  of  the 
7,558.    It  has  manufactories  of  cotton, 

fid>rics,  and  earthenware,  and  carries  on 
c  trade  with  Bordeawx  in  agricultural  pro- 

Bossuet  was  for  some  time  bbhop  of 
tm ;  Dopleix  and  Sal  vandj  were  bom  there. 
[n>OR  i9arcoramphu8  gryphuM^  Linn.X  a 
bird  of  prey,  belonging  to  the  order  00- 
M,  family  wilturidm.  In  the  genus  •cuT' 
pA«M,  which  includes  two  species,  both 
ir  to  the  American  continent,  the  bill  is 
ate,  coTered  for  about  \  of  its  length  witii 

oere,  and  arched  to  its  strong  and  sharp 
lie  nostrils  are  large  and  ezm»ed  in  the 
I  of  the  cere,  and  in  the  male  ftumished 
i  caruncle ;  the  wings  are  long  and  point- 
th  the  8d  and  4th  quills  equal  and  the 
I;  the  tail  is  moderate  and  even  at  the 
^  tarsi  are  plumed  below  the  knee,  and 
d  with  small  reticulated  scales;  the  toes 
)derate  and  united  by  a  slight  membrane; 
nd  toe  is  the  shortest  and  is  weak ;  the 
are  strong  and  slightly  curved;  the  heaci, 
ind  front  of  the  breast  are  bare  of  feathers, 
?ered  with  a  hard,  dry,  and  wrinkled  skin, 
i  few  short,  stiff,  and  dark-colored  hairs, 
s  summit  of  the  head,  in  the  male  only,  is 
ly  or  cartilaginous  crest,  extending  over 
otterior  part  of  the  beak,  and  sloped  an* 
yao  as  not  to  cover  the  nostrils;  this 
unlike  that  of  the  gallinaceous  birds,  is 
with  very  few  vessels,  and  incapable  of 
m.  The  head  is  flat ;  the  beak  whitish  at 
K  and  brownish  at  the  base.  The  rough 
f  the  head  and  neck  is  formed  into  folds, 
rhat  as  in  the  turkey,  which  may  be 
d  out  at  pleasure;  these  wrinkles  arise 
the  habit  of  contracting  its  neck  within 
»llar.  The  naked  neck  is  separated  from 
ithered  body  by  a  collar  of  fine  and  white 

down ;  this  collar  is  found  in  the  adults 
h  sexes.  The  general  color  of  the  plu« 
is  brownish  black ;  the  primaries  are  black ; 
oondaries  are  nearly  half  white,  so  that 
>  males  especially,  the  wing  is  adorned 
I  white  spot,  which  has  led  some  natural- 
to  the  erroneous  belief  that  the  back  is 
,  from  the  appearance  of  this  color  when 
rd  is  hovering  below  the  observer.  The 
rs  are  not  so  thick  on  the  under  surface 
t  body,  but  those  of  the  thighs  are  long, 
lost  extravagant  ideas  prevailed  concern* 
s  size  of  the  condor  until  the  visit  of  Hum- 
to  South  America.  The  average  lengUi 
I  bird,  from  the  point  of  the  beak  to  the 
'  the  tail,  is  not  more  than  8^  feet,  and 
read  of  the  wings  from  9  to  10  feet ;  some 
luals,  from  favorable  circumstances,  may 

an  extent  of  wings  of  13  or  14  feet;  so 
le  condor  is  not  larger  than  the  lammer- 
of  the  Alps,  The  exaggerated  accounts  of 
)  have  doubtless  originated  from  the  diffi- 
f  accurate  observation  in  the  solitary  and 


almost  inacoeiftibk  retreats  which  the  condor 
prefers! ;  \i  i^  most  frequently  seen  either  [lert-bed  - 
upon  a  lofty  mountiiin  fwak,  or  floaring  at  an  im- 
menae  height.  With  this  idea  of  its  ffigfliitlc  sias^?, 
it  ift  natural  that  travellers  sihould  believe  and  re- 
pKirt  tales  of  ita  strength  nnd  ferocity  in  attaek- 
III g  and  carrying  off  man  and  large  animals.  Its 
beak  and  claws  are  very  atrong,  but  are  employ od 
in  tearing  dead  ra  th  er  th  an  living  nCn  imals.  11  u m> 
bnldt  cf^nld  not  ascertain  that  these  birds  had 
ever  carried  off  a  child,  and  believes  that  the  re- 
ports of  their  killing  yotang  persons  are  as  fabu- 
lous as  those  concerning  tbe  great  noise  made  In 
their  firght;  still,  with  Uieir great  strength,  tliere 
is  no  doubt  that  eon  dors  might  destroy  children 
and  even  man ;  they  are  often  seen  to  attack 
young  bulk  and  tenr  out  their  tongue  and  eyes; 
Tieverth^lesa,  the  natives  of  the  Andes  uniformly 
a%ert  tliat  they  are  not  dangerous  to  rami,  and 
even  leave  their  young  children  a§leep  in  the 
open  air  with  out.  fear  of  their  being  carried  off» 
The  condor  belongs  eidnsively  to  the  chain  of 
the  Andes,  from  the  straits  of  Magellan  to  a  few 
degrees  north  of  the  eqoaton  The  bird  called 
condor  in  Mexico  and  Central  America,  and  in^ 
ti mutely  connected  -with  the  mythology  of  the 
Aztecs,  is  the  other  species  of  the  genus  {S.  p^p<^ 
Linn.),  ihe  king  vulture*  Condors  generally  live 
in  pairft,  in  the  most  elevated  and  solitary  locolt- 
ties ;  from  these  they  descend  into  the  valleys 
and  plains  in  search  of  food,  generally  the  car^ 
cassee  of  large  animals;  they  ascend  and  descend 
without  apparent  exertion,  and  sail  in  large  and 
majestic  circles  at  immense  distances  above  tlie 
earth.  When  gorged  -with  food,  they  retire  to 
their  ledges  to  digest  it.  As  stammer  approaches^ 
they  seek  t!ie  most  inaoceisible  crags  to  rear 
their  young;  the  female  makes  no  nest^  but  de- 
posits two  white  eggf,  about  4  inches  long,  upon 
the  bar©  rock.  The  claws  of  the  condor  are  nearly 
straight^  and  it  prefers  all gh ting  on  the  ground 
to  perching  in  trees.  Tliey  often  hunt  in  pairs, 
and  two  will  not  Iicsltate  to  attack  the  largest 
animals,  pursntng  them  and  tearing  them  with 
beak  and  talons  until  they  expire;  in  the  prov- 
ince of  Quito  much  mischief  is  done  to  cattle 
and  sheep  by  these  birds.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  the  condor  detects  its  prey  almost  entirely 
by  the  sense  of  vision;  when  stimulatod  by 
hunger^  it  illes  to  a  great  height  for  the  purpose 
of  taking  in  at  a  glance  a  vast  extent  of  country* 
From  its  large  and  exposed  nostjil^  aa  com- 
pared mnth  the  smaller  and  covemd  ones  of  the 
birds  |ireytng  exclusively  on  living  animals,  it 
is  poaeiUe  that  it  is  to  some  extent  guided  to 
its  favorite  food  by  the  sense  of  smell;  but, 
from  the  carefol  eiperiments  of  Audnbon  \iith 
other  species  of  vulture,  it  Is  most  likely,  as  he 
suggests,  that  the  krgo  openinp  of  the  nostrile 
are  for  the  purpose  of  permitting  the  bird  to 
clear  out  tliis  avenue  of  respirfttion  while  Its 
beak  is  plunged  into  the  likby  matters  which 
it  devours  with  such  gluttonons  avidity.  From 
the  inactivity  of  the  condor  when  gorged  with 
food,  has  arisen  the  favorite  native  method  of 
taking  it-alive;  and  European  witnesses  of  the 
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0port  have  thus  been  enabled  to  observe  Its  hab- 
ito  of  feeding.  A  horee  or  cow  being  killed,  the 
condors  soon  make  their  appearance  and  attack 
the  carcass  with  the  utmost  voracity,  beginning 
with  the  eves  and  tongue,  their  favorite  mor- 
sels ;  in  ord^r  to  arrive  the  quickest  at  the  in- 
testines of  the  animal,  they  direct  their  princi- 
pal efforts  to  the  anus ;  when  satiated  and  una- 
ble to  mount,'  the  Indians  pursue  and  capture 
them  with  ease.  In  confinement  they  are  mis- 
cliievous  and  ferocious;  they  are  very  hard  to 
kill,  from  the  difficulty  of  penetrating  their  thick 
plumage,  and  they  appear  to  have  more  tenacity 
of  life  than  any  other  birds  of  prey. — ^The  second 
species  of  the  genus,  the  king  vulture,  above 
mentioned,  is  about  as  large  as  a  goose,  and  f^ 
quents  more  especially  the  plains  of  the  Pacific 
coast  of  America  from  82°  south  of  the  equator 
to  80''  north  of  it ;  but  it  is  most  numerous  in 
the  torrid  zone.  The  skin  of  the  head  and  neck 
is  of  a  bright  red  color,  bare  of  feathers,  wrin- 
kled, with  a  few  hairs  on  the  occiput,  and  a  frill 
of  plumes  below  the  naked  portion  of  the  neck 
lai^  enough  to  conceal  a  great  part  of  the  head 
when  the  bird  draws  itself  into  its  favorite  con- 
tracted, half-inclined  position.  Between  the  nos* 
trils  rises  a  soft  crest,  indented  like  the  comb 
of  a  cock,  and  terminating  In  wart-like  prota- 
berances.  The  general  color  of  the  pluniage  is 
white,  hence  the  Spaniards  of  Paraguay  ciJIed 
it  the  white  crow;  the  wing  coverts,  wings, 
tail,  a  part  of  the  back,  the  bill  and  the  tarsi, 
are  black ;  in  some  specimens  the  naked  skin  of 
the  head  and  neck  is  variegated  with  tints  of 
orange,  purple,  and  red.  The  immature  birds 
have  much  more  black  in  their  plumage.  The 
kiug  vulture  resembles  the  condor  in  its  habits; 
)t  is  a  shy  bird,  unless  pressed  by  hunger  and  in 
the  vicinity  of  carrion ;  it  is  said  to  buUd  its  nest 
in  a  hollow  tree,  and  to  deposit  two  eggs.  It  re- 
ceived the  name  of  king  vulture,  because  from 
its  superior  size  and  strength  it  readily  put  to 
flight  the  carrion  crows  and  turkey  buzzards 
when  congregated  about  a  carcass  upon  which 
it  desired  to  feed. 

CONDOROAKQUI,  Jost  Gabbixl,  a  Span- 
ish American,  who,  in  1780,  incited  the  Peruvian 
Indians  to  rebellion  against  Spain,  assuming  the 
name  of  one  of  tlie  incas,  and  professing  a  de- 
sign of  restoring  the  dynasty  of  Manco  Capac 
For  8  years  the  contest  raged  with  doubtful 
success;  at  length,  however,  the  natives  fell 
away  from  him,  and  he  was  taken  and  executed. 

CONDOROET,  Marie  Jkan  Antoine  Nico- 
las Cabitat,  marquis  de,  a  French  savant,  born 
Bept  17,  1748,  at  Ribemont,  near  St.  Quentin, 
died  at  Bourg  la  Reine,  March  8, 1794.  He  re- 
ceived his  education  at  the  college  of  Navarre, 
and,  being  introduced  as  a  youth  of  19  vears  to 
the  court  of  Louis  XV.,  his  strict  morality  and 
earnest  love  of  science  kept  him  pure  from  the 
pernicious  influences  of  that  dangerous  region. 
At  the  age  of  26  his  essay  Sur  le  calcul  integral 
was  followed  by  his  election  to  the  academy  of 
sciences,  of  which  in  1777  he  was  elected  sec- 
retary.   Ilis  ingenuity  in  handling  the  viost  dif- 


fieiilt  wathemirical  problsnii  ^ 
his  graoefU  TenatibtT.  In  1777  a  ] 
was  awarded  to  him  by  tlie  Berlin 
of  science  for  his  theory  of  eoncta.  An  mf 
mate  friend  of  Target,  OondoraeC  made  kiMdf 
£uniUar  with  the  systema  of  poUtkal  eeoBoar; 
at  the  same  time  be  bwime  an  aetiTe  ttm^ 
ntor  to  the  ^iMy<;&p62M  of  Diderol  nadJyjUn. 
bert.  WithhisarmpethiesforhnmaafresdoiLU 
was  a  zealous  advocate  of  the  cnaae  of  tltt  Abv- 
lean  colonlea,  and  of  the  gradnel  rmmri|Mriwrf 
negro  slaves,  to  be  preceded,  iMnraver,  by  tker 
education.  The  Fraich  reraotion  f 
although  belonging  to  the  Ufl^icr  : 
bility  and  a  friend  cf  the  dake  of  Bo 
among  the  defenders  of  the  popular  tmmt.  Is 
his  fame  as  a  mathematifian  bo  now  added  te 
of  an  excellent  political  writer.  The  am  Ml* 
ness  of  thouffht  which  had  distingidsiied  UsMtai- 
Ufic  researches,  characterixed  me  pofitieripHi* 
phlets  and  speeches.  WhOeinhie  jWiflbiJi 
geoue  he  explained  the  fondamental  priadBiarf 

el  and  public  economy  in  pkm  aaiWI 
ge,  adapted  to  the  nndenlaDdina  ef  As 
masses,  he  rivaUed  thebestoratonof  liiliBi 
fn  his  speeches  as  a  member  of  the  kgUtfhe 
assembly.  The  speech  in  which,  aftv  tibiS^ 
tempted  escape  of  the  king;  he  rf  press  ntid— 
arohy  as  an  anti-40cial  institntwiii  wik  afaM 
as  a  model  of  eloqaenoe  and  eondasive  wg^ 
ment    He  was  elected  aecretary,  and,  ia  xSlk 

S resident  of  the  lesislatiTe  aiemhjy,  Thi  ii> 
ress  of  the  Frencn  people  to  all  aadaai  if 
Europe  on  the  abolition  oif  monarchy  was  vi^ 
tenbyCondorcet.  Aaamemberof  theaaliaad 
convention,  he  sided  with  the  droadirti  m 
moderate  repnblicana.  When  the  king  wm  ^ 
peached  by  the  conrentioo,  Condonet  volrf 
for  the  severest  penalty  short  of  eudtal  pa^ 
ishment,  the  total  abdition  of  whfteti  ht  M 
always  advocated.  To  him  waa  liitiilai  As 
work  of  preparing  a  new  constitotSoQ,  bal  As 
downfall  of  the  Girondists  (Ms^  81.  im)|» 
vented  its  ccmipletlon.  Nothing  oi 
the  reign  of  terror,  he  eneigeticaDy  i 
the  extreme  measoree  adopted  1^  the  i 
tee  of  pubUc  safe^.  Inmcted  aa  an  aeBi» 
plice  of  BrisBot  (Oct  8)>  he  reived  from  piM 
notice  to  save  his  life,  and  was  in  oaaasqamM 
declared  an  outlaw.  For  montha  he  was  » 
creted  by  a  generona  female  friend  of  Us,  Iba 
Vemet  During  thai  time  he  wrole  Ui  ^ 
auiu6  d^un  tabUau  UsCmfiM  diit  ^sfidi  h 
Vetprithumain;  and  inacknowledgflaaaicf  As 
generosity  of  his  friend,  he  wrote  the  Bfim 
(TunFoUmaiiexiUenSMrudm/tamt^  wha 
by  a  stray  newspaper  he  leamea  that  al  via 
sheltered  outlaws  were  to  focfnt  their  own  W^ 
he  left  his  asylum  in  spite  of  the  eanMti»* 
treaties  of  Mme.  Venet,  iled  frtMU  fMsin  Ae- 
guise,  and  wandered  aboot  for  eome  time  md 
starvation  compelled  him  to  ask  fcr  feed  ii  a 
tavern  at  Oamar  (March  27*1794).  Uahni^ 
he  met  with  a  member  of  the  local  miulinm 
ary  tribunal,  who  had  him  arrested  aad  es^ 
mittedon  a  vague  sm^don  withonft  efwl 
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Ing  liis  name.  The  next  morning  he  was  foond 
in  bis  prison  a  corpse.  The  general  opinion  is 
that  he  yoluntarily  pnt  an  end  to  his  life  hy  a 
dose  of  poison  which  he  had  carried  with  Mm 
for  some  time,  thas  fulfilling  a  prediction  of 
Ouotte,  related  by  La.Harpe  and  others.  His 
eoraplete  works  have  been  edited  by  Garat 
and  Oabanis  (22  vols.,  Paris,  1809).— His  wife, 
Mabib  LomsB  Sopixb  db  Gondoboet,  a  sister 
of  ICarichal  Grouchy  and  Mme.  Oabanis,  was 
bom  in  17G5,  and  died  Sept.  6, 1822.  She  took 
a  Hrely  interest  in  the  philosophical  researches 
cf  lier  husband,  and  wrote  herself  some  works 
which  a^  not  without  merit  She  also  trans- 
Intod  Adam  Smith's  ^'  Theory  of  Moral  Senti^ 
ments*'  into  Frencl^  (Paris,  1798). 

OONDOTTIERI  (It.  conductors),  the  oom- 
designation  of  adventurers  who,  prinoi- 
in  Italy,  during  the  14th  century,  kept 
B  of  soldiers  which,  in  the  interminable 
foods  and  wars  of  that  time,  they  hired  out  to 
whidieyer  party  paid  best.  The  bnrghers  of  the 
Ifolian  municipalities,  having  by  their  control 
of  the  commerce  with  Asia  become  wealthy  and 
ptooperous,  were  slow  to  take  up  arms  and 
tide  their  lives  and  fortunes  for  every  petty 
qolDrrel  witih  neighboring  states.  Hence  they 
resorted  to  a  means  not  unknown  to  modem 
oommercial  nations,  that  of  hiring  people  to 
fight  fbr  them.  Standing  armies  were  not  yet 
inrented,  and  they  hired  these  people,  not  for 
a  eertain  term  of  years,  but  by  the  Job.  The 
oondottieri,  then,  were  a  kind  of  contractors, 
who,  when  a  war  was  brewing,  made  their  bids 
oooordingly,  and  if  the  contract  was  awarded 
to  them,  did  the  fighting  and  patriotism  for 
the  peaceful  burghers.  Having  underbid  one 
BQOtner  to  get  a  good  job,  they  fell  to  prac- 
tices not  uncommon  with  contractors  of  other 
kinds  of  work;  they  increased  their  pay  by 
plunder  and  booty  not  stipulated  for.  B^de, 
when  the  job  was  finishea,  they  were  loath  to 
d^harge  their  bands  and  return  to  private 
fifo  until  something  else  should  turn  up,  but  in 
order  to  keep  their  bands  together  they  were 
compelled  to  fight  and  plunder  on  their  own 
aooount.  Thus  they  became  a  plague  which 
there  was  scarcely  any  means  to  get  rid  of. 
There  was  a  kind  of  good  fellowship  between 
the  condottieri,  which  they  observed  even  when 
fighting  under  different  colors.  When,  there- 
fore, one  party  was  hired  to  put  down  another, 
the  result  generally  was  only  a  bloodless  gla- 
diatorial fight,  the  peaceable  citizens  being  the 
only  suflfercrs.  Among  themselves  they  had 
rules  of  warfare  of  their  own.  For  instance, 
when  they  made  a  prisoner  of  their  own  class, 
they  merely  relieved  him  of  the  valuables  he 
carried  on  his  person  and  set  him  free  with- 
out requiring  ransom,  while  every  outsider 
was  made  to  pay  heavily  for  his  liberation.  In 
the  15th  century  their  wars  were  frequently 
mere  shams.  Thus,  at  a  great  battle  near  Za- 
gonera  (1423),  there  were  only  8  men  killed. 
Again,  in  14G7,  a  battle  was  fought  near  Moli- 
nella  between  the  condottieri  of  the  pope  and 


those  of  Naples,  In  which  there  was  not  even  a 
single  m^n  Imrt.  At  laat  thej  became  the  most 
faithless  and  treacherous  of  mi^n*  Not  ud fre- 
quently tliey  changed  their  Allegiance  on  the 
very  field  of  battle  when  they  were  offered 
better  pay  by  the  eni?my,  nor  did  thej  hesitate 
to  dotiWe  or  treble  the  price  agreed  upon  after 
e^ery  red  or  shnm  victory, — In  France^  tba 
blm)dy  wars  with  England  durini?  t);e  14th  cen- 
tury called  forth  something  similar  to  the  con- 
dottieri, the  eompiiQum  gninde^.  They  plun- 
dered and  devastatt^d  tho  whole  country,  and 
became  an  ititokrable  nuisance.  The  peasants 
of  the  southern  proYinoea  rallied  under  the  name 
of  p^eifireM^  or  paetficBSors^  to  put  them  down, 
Tliey  fiocceeded  far  a  short  time,  hut  in  1361 
the  ruffians  made  their  appearance  once  more 
under  the  leadership  of  Arnold  of  Cervole,  and 
routed  the  royal  &nny  at  Brigrjais  near  Lyons. 
They  were  finally  perBuaded  by  the  constable 
Dn  Guej9clin  to  enlist  in  Spain  against  King 
Pedro  the  Cruel,  and  did  not  return  to  Frauoe. 

COKK  in  georaetry,  a  solid  figure  bounded 
hy  straight  Itnes  passing  tlirough  a  given  plan© 
curve,  enclosing  the  base  of  the  cone,  and  also 
through  a  point  called  the  vertex  of  tlie  oone, 
not  in  the  plane  of  the  base.  When  the  ba^  in 
a  circle  and  the  vertei  directly  over  the  centre 
of  the  circle,  the  cone  h  called  a  riglit  cone.  It 
will  be  eeeu  that  the  mathematical  cone  is  a 
figure  of  boundless  eiteot.  In  popular  U!ioge, 
the  part  between  the  base  and  Tertex  is  alon© 
considered, — The  natoe  cone  13  also  given  to  the 
fruit  of  the  pines  and  krchca. 

CONE,  SpEN<mn  HorooTON,  D*D.,  an  Amer- 
ican Baptist  clergyman,  bom  in  Princeton,  K  J., 
April  30, 1785,  died  in  New  York,  Aug.  28, 18515. 
At  the  age  of  32  he  eiittired  Print'eton  colle^ 
but  two  years  later  the  infirm  health  of  his  father 
made  him  the  only  Hupi^ortof  a  large  family,  iiod 
he  became  Latin  teacher  in  the  Prioeeton  acad- 
emy. He  afterward  taught  acliool  at  BQrling- 
ton,  N.  J.,  but  soon  eicbanged  this  positiou  for  a 
more  hicrative  one  in  Phi  lade!  phia,  where  he 
enfeebled  \m  Iieolth  by  the  combined  labors  of 
teacher,  law  Btudeut,  and  copyist.  One  of  his 
frieDda,  an  Episcop&l  bisbap^  advised  him  to 
take  orders  in  the  Episcopal  chnrch,  fifom 
which,  however,  he  was  with  held  by  the  fact 
that  he  wa-i  a  Baptist^  and  of  a  family  which 
bad  been  Bafjtist  during  many  generations. 
The  next  advice  of  the  bishop  was  that  he 
shooUl  derive  im mediate  advantage  from  his 
remarkable  voice,  and  other  superior  physical 
qualifications^  by  goinif  npon  the  stage.  Tliin 
he  prepared  to  do,  and  in  1605  ho  appeared  in 
the  old  Ohestnct  street  theater,  Philodelt»hia» 
and  at  once  took  eminent  rank.  For  7  yeari 
he  followed  this  profession  with  great  success^ 
cliiefiy  at  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  and  Alcjcan- 
drsa,  being  at  that  time  fdmost  the  only  American 
prominent  on  the  stage,  and  therefore  sharing  the 
patriotic  as  well  as  dramatic  sympathies  of  the 
public.  In  1810  he  intimated  a  design  to  aban- 
don his  profession;  and  in  IS\2  the  lady  to 
whom  be  was  engaged  refusing  to  marry  him 
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IS  limited  by  reservations  to  the  bishop  or 
Dvereign  pontiff.  A  priest  is  forbidden  to 
ge  any  thing  disclosed  under  the  seal  of 
tssion,  even  when  questioned  in  a  court  of 
«,  under  the  severest  eoclesiastical  penal- 
tod  he  may  not  even  speak  to  the  penitent 
»  sins  he  has  confessed,  outside  of  the  con- 
tnal,  without  his  express  permission.  Ao- 
ng  to  Catholic  theology,  auricular  or  pri- 

wnf^ion  has  been  practised  from  the 
of  the  apostles,  although  there  has  been  * 
go  of  discipline  since  the  early  ages,  adopt- 
r  the  church  on  account  of  a  change  of  cir- 
itanoes.  Pablic  confession  was  practised  in 
^  early  times,  and  very  severe  and  long 
lees  were  imposed  on  those  who  were 
f  of  grievous  sins.  After  the  fervor  of  the 
ins  had  diminished,  and  sins  had  become 
^mquent,  these  public  confessions  were  an 
ikm  of  scandal,  and  the  severe  penitential 
m  were  injarious  rather  than  profitable, 
irins,  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  abolished 
lIBoe  of  public  penitentiary  m  his  cathe- 
In  the  4th  century,  and  from  that  time  pub- 
ftnfession  fell  into  disuse  in  the  East  In 
Feat,  it  was  disused  after  the  7th  oentory. 
ie  confession  was  never  required  except 
I  the  sins  were  public,  and  the  public  oon- 
nof  secret  sins  was  only  counselled  in  oer- 
Diaes,  as  a  penance.  Many  sins,  especially 
r  the  severe  laws  of  Christian  empennra^ 
L  not  have  been  pablicly  confessed  without 
iag  the  criminal  to  the  penalty  of  death ; 
'instance,  murder,  the  adultery  of  a  woman, 
iliat  of  a  man  with  a  woman  of  noble  birth. 
It  ains  were  first  privately  confessed  to  * 
t^  and  if  the  penitent  desired  to  confess 
I  publicly,  the  confessor  ludged  whether 
were  expedient.  Auricular  confession  is 
nmended  by  some  divines  in  the  Anglican 
lAtheran  churches  as  a  salatary  practice, 
iren  by  the  prayer  book  of  the  church  of 
md. — ^For  much  curious  information  on 
;te  confession  in  the  church  of  England,  see 
ok  called  Visitatio  Infirmorum^  by  W.  H. 
^  M.  A.  Oxon.,  and  H.  Stretton,  M.  A.  Oxon., 
k>n.  Masters,  1850.  For  the  Catholic  liter- 
land  theology  on  confession,  see  Renaudot^s 
ituiU  delafoi  sur  lea  sacrements, 
)NF1RMATI0N  (Lat.  confirmo,  to  strength* 
s  held  by  the  Roman  Catholic  church  to  be 
rament  which  gives  to  the  baptized  Chris- 
not  only  sanctifying  grace,  and  the  gifts  of 
Soly  Ghost,  but  also  special  grace  to  oon- 
ipenly  and  courageously  the  true  faith.  It 
ninistered  by  the  imposition  of  the  bishop^s 
s,  and  by  anointing  the  forehead  of  ^e 
lent  with  chrism.     Confirmation  is  one  of 

sacraments  which,  according  to  the  Catho- 
ith,  impress  a  distinguishing  and  ineffaoe- 
mark  or  character  on  the  soul ;  and  it  can 
oeived  only  once.  The  form  pronounced 
le  bishop  is:  ^^I  sign  thee  with  the  sign 
e  cross,  I  confirm  thee  with  the  chrism  of 
feion,  in  the  name  of  the  Father,"  &o. ;  af- 
hich  ho  gives  the  person  confirmed  a  gen- 


tle blow  on  the  cheek  to  remind  him  of  the 
hurdiiihips  he  wit!  have  to  encountt^r  as  a  eho^n 
follower  aud  Boldier  of  Christ  The  words 
which  aocoinpany  the  rite  in  the  Gr<»ek  dmrcli 
are:  ^'Behold  iJio  seal  or  gift  of  the  Holy 
Ghost."  In  the  Anglican  churchy  confirmatioa 
iA  regarded  ki  a  rite  fupplomimtal  to  baptism, 
but  not  as  a  Baorament  and  It  is  performed  by 
the  laying  on  of  the  Mahop'fl  hands* 

CONFOCrOS,  thelAtinized  naraisof  the  Chi- 
nese philosopher  Kung-fu-tse  (Reverend  Master 
KangX  a  man  who  Btanda  in  a  relation  to  the 
pectiliar  civilization  of  China  similar  to  that 
which  Mo«»es  and  Socrates  combined  hold  to 
western  civLlization,  He  was  bsirn  Jud©  19, 
551  B,  C.^  in  the  small  kingdom  of  Lu,  which 
now  fonnj  a  portion  of  the  province  of  Shau- 
tung-  Having  lost  his  father  when  only  S  ye^ra 
ol(3»  his  edueatton  wa^  leil  to  hk  mother,  who 
secmi  to  have  cherished  in  h\xi\  a  itrong  sen^e 
of  moniltty  and  directod  his  stuidies,  At  the 
age  of  IT  he  entered  the  ^jublio  eervice,  but  re- 
signed it  at  the  age  of  24  in  order  to  mourn  the 
death  of  his  mother  for  3  years.  Baring  this 
time  ho  devoted  himself  to  a  careful  stody  of 
tlje  aiioient  writings,  tbo  morality  of  which  im- 
pressed him  with  the  id^a  of  restoring  the  for- 
mer usages  and  the  doctrines  of  the  sage^  of  old. 
Having  prepared  huaself  for  this  task,  he  set 
himself  up  a^  &  teacher  at  the  age  of  SO,  Gts 
fiime  soon  spread,  and  bis  scholars  and  admirers 
incremed  in  numbers.  In  order  to  propagate 
his  doctrines  still  more  ejtteneiTely^  ho  Ttsited 
neighboring  countrieaj  preaching  and  teaching 
whemver  he  went,  Abo  at  606  B.  C;  he  return- 
ed to  his  native  country,  where  be  was  once  more 
called  into  pnhiic  office  and  nttahiw!  the  high 
position  of  prime  minister.  But  he  remained 
in  if  only  a  short  time,  the  intrigneaof  a  neigh- 
horing  prince  having  sacoeeded  in  compelling 
him  to  retire  into  private  life.  Accompanied 
by  a  numher  of  hia  disciple^  he  moired  into  the 
dominions  of  the  prince  of  Wei,  and  de voted  the 
rest  of  his  life  to  the  dissemination  of  \m  ideaa* 
Uu  death  occurred  at  the  age  of  72^  in  4Tl*  B, 
C,  11  years  before  Socrates  was  bom.  More 
forturjate  than  he^  Cujifncius  ha<i  dnrmgliia  life- 
time already  ohtained  an  tmboonded  popular- 
ity, bordering  almost  on  worship.  Posthnmoos 
honoTB  in  great  variety  were  conferred  oh  him. 
He  left  a  single  descendiemt,  his  grandson,  Tse-tse^ 
through  whom  the  socoestf  on  has  been  transmit- 
ted to  the  present  day.  In  A.  D.  1671  then 
were  11,000  males  alive  bearing  his  name,  most 
of  them  of  the  74th  generation.  Thesedesoend- 
ants  of  Oonfndns  oonstitnte  a  distinct  class  in 
Chinese  society. — Oonsidering  the  rast  number 
of  tliose  by  whom  the  doctrines  of  Oonfhoioa 
have  been  and  are  implicitly  taken  as  the  high- 
est authority,  and  the  influence  thev  have  ex- 
erted on  the  entire  social  and  political  edifice  of 
a  nation  comprising  ftdly  \  of  mankind,  there  is 
no  founder  of  any  religion  who  can  boast  of 
success  greater  thui  that  of  Confucius.  He. was 
not,  however,  the  orijginator  of  a  religious  creed. 
While  striving  to  introduce  a  ritual  as  minute 
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■"■   --  *    •  -     -  ~-  '•^••e'!  ly  vx«rn1ar  orinnft.  ami  tho«o  w!i;c!ir'.*  t.  -jf 

-  :  -.    .    -  ■■:  : ;.--     f  '['.■->•!  ini)>t  directly  from  tLo  licArt.  &-  v  .    rt- 
•*■  -     ..:  -^  jr.-.i  iz»i  :l-.-r  i-aniT*.  the  lirer,  ami  the  !*i'lc^n,  orv  V    :  •: 

~  ■       7'- .-  -  -  V  j  i  ime  f:v :  •: r  r. !  -svats  i  if  a >Df;e.4t  ion,  Uipet  r. *  r  w  :    -.  _-  .• 

'^  ~ --  ~'-    -r  iz-  "af-llirifji.    Con^restion  ditfer»  fr.m  i: -li.-z.'iA. 

—J    :       IT-. ..  1.-  i»   !:e  -•  c.  to  wliich  however  it  mar  lfa«l,  ::i  :i*  i:> 

:    ^-TL   -=     ^  Tios-  v:...-al  characters:    in  the  former  !:.^    r.i.:- 

. *  -  :--         ■--   '^-c':i  a^- 1  arid  vital  character§   are  unalu-^L  lv 

r^   :    --     -'"     -.-IT—  -T  •-■-•?-f/i/>r^«Fi  appearance  »»f  fta:ij-::L.   J  »;■ 

-sz,   z.--       -:-  z  ■:-r-  -iri'iliti'ii  mar  li  remove^l  \>r  the  »f:i.i  ■< 

-^  -  -;-     . ■ -=-1  Ticrr:    but  in  the   latter  thv 'r«r<Iac»4  j  >.■- 

--     --   ^    —-■-!•.  ziiZir-.the  consistence  is  chancvtl  ar.-i  TIT.. » 

— ~    :— T-_-    —  -       r:-!  zi-T.-i   priiducU  are  cffu.«ed;  th«'Cch  f^cr** 

-=   ■-:      -=j:      —  ->  -•  c  :rtviile»  intlaninuiti<*n.  it  di«e«  a«it  >*«■ 

"~"--?    :    "  ^-  •■i*'"lf  rr.icecd  to  it.     There  are  cerui  ct- 

:    — :  -        L  —    :  -^  tin  c*  .  :*  the  circniation  in  which  ctsrHt-i 

:            -.    _  -T  ^i.-  ra7  :v  sa-.d  to  be  normal  and  pJivtj«.!.:c:-x  n 

1  -    -■—--:  z :  ■i^-.-s-  -■  r  -iiirir-le.  in  the  erectile  ti*^ue  '.f  ::.♦  i ::» 

-'"     ::•  -T^c::-  ic-i  .ri.-:r  •  r^ns  and  in  the  8U|*eri:.-iAl  f^-'..rv 

-.: — :.  ^    --■::-      ir-;-  Zf  i  .'  :".o  blushing  check.     Androl  raieil 

'  -     -r  -    -  ^  ia-  :r.r*trri  if  c  «nppstion  :  1,  in  which  ar  :-.rt«^ 

Tz —~z        iT    .iJi'  -^  IS-..  :-.:  •  f  bltioil  is  sent  to  a  part :  2.  a  »ijft 

-  —    i   1=    I-.-s  ::  taii-ii-  -.  the  capillaries  are  dil^tol,  wiLrr- 

". .     z   — --T?     :  ^atut..  c  ..:  the  circulation,  a  tcndrr-'j  vj  ^- 

rr.    •.    1^    -ai   z  i-r*.xr.:c  -.f  the  blood,  and  darkvr  c.  ^t <<  ai 

.j:    -.     -   "  :r?      Ir  ■>*!:e*    ::.:*  i»  the  true  tyj>e  «»f  corr»-«:i.c:  I 

-  -.    .  --— -  -r»  n-  a  ▼:.:i  there  is  complete  «ajT.4:--.c  r'-jt 

.  -   1..-'  -T"  zarr^  :.■  •  *L  -r-.'l.  a  darker  coloration.    A*  :h^  *nc  Y 

-  -  — -.,      —  --  i:,-^   iic.jre£r*  U  less  than  con;^-s:U.c.  u  <to- 
-I.-       '—  — ^  •-■^ii  :ar>  ^zirpstood,  so   the   last   i*  m*  re  ua 

._.-       _.    -.■■.-*  rTT^T-fl^'C  involving  a  new  cond:::-*  of  » 

-  :.■-■  ■              :■*.  .T  iifivr*:*:  tat:*.    As  congestion  is  a  o  rso»t- 
.   -•             -  -  -■  c-  nrun  .^  iiiease  in  many  organs,  the  f=tirt:»xfc 

■^     — :    a^r"-  i:s-ir':ii::'>»  arising  from  it  are  Tarv.M.    I:  » 

■.;-:i:i-:s  :•■»■   uviy*  easy  to  ascertain  the  preh^csc 

:      T  -^j.  iu>L  tT:i::3g  causes  of  congesiidn.  li  .^rs  « 

-  ■  •-  na-  >  «:ated  as  a  general  rule,  ii^x  r\wsti 

-_  -  -              •    :.::=■-.  -stiirilir:  n  of  an  organ  or  tisFue  pre«!:«f^«f«a 

-     -     :j    -^i.  • '-iT^-v.  II    v.ci'r<:on:  inflammation  in  a  nelri^oc 

-L-r      i»i  'ar   : ::L J  ir.duce  congestion,  as  fi<r  inAiv*  a 

-     >.  ■      ; '-  .—  ...'■■«■  HM  :ri.:  firing  intlammation  of  the  air  Mft> 

'i:  r~     I.*:  --««jnal  distribution  of  bU»i>i  frv»ia  noiii 

-   ■_    ^■.   "!>  r  inZ'tr  Ai-^^i^rs  may  cause  piilra«-»iiarT  . -r  rtbr 

—  .-_•«:•  "s-'-r-u  xc^W'tions.    The  rtnlnoss  ar'j  *w^Ijic 

..    ^       :  i«  '^:  11  7r  o.-rTi«^n  to  the  accnmi:Iatii.>n  «.f  riwc. 

...:-•  :.v  :»•*;  iri  pain  are  trilling,  nnle?* :!:«  tm- 

-.    .      -.si.-  r«<:' n  ":*i  rxtn-me:  the  distention  of  sic  «»> 

"*  =.  T:i*^  <c-i  in  their  nipt  are,  and  in  «^na- 

'    r»  <•-■■-:    i-  i'.ffT:«ed  hemorrhage.  thoG^.  itfottx 

. :.  !a»  -    • «:  r.iT  aisi)  occur  from  a  di-«aM^  Ka»^/ 

.-«*    :  ::    f:.-;-  Jb.*  ■>.  typhns,  ^nrvy.  ar.d  the  <vdaa> 

:v  ^■•t  :  :?■•  iTX^<:''»r. <  of  chlorosis, 'wit hoot  rtfiCt"*:! 

^                ^  «  '-rw«A     1:  appeam  fmm  the  exprrrcsa 

.   iLi^  ■-:-.*,  that  a  dimlnation  in  theyr.5«r. 

■:•:•>  r    :  -r  "f "  "".re  in  the  blood,  from  any  ra=.«*.  ?«- 

-*.       •»..  /<*««^-i  V  ■'s^acestion :  Andral  n.^tkt^  ilsc  s 

.-  .:::-■  c  of  this  element  in  many  <■*»«♦  H 

*^-           1*"  -'•.■•-k   .v-r\-*t:on,  beginning  with  hv«iitM. 

-^-    --  .■    4.  /.rr:.:"*^  ir  1  blee«ling  at  the  n«»«e,  ar.d  tficiar 

■^.'  ••: :    .:  .-••-."*  and  apoplexy.     ConrrfEti^-'U  ^/ 

— -*.   •:  'rt.-r  JT.-i  spinal  cord,  if  of  Vhlz  dnnwc 

•      -•  -    : :  :c  ":::  hemorrliage,  are  hi^ily  darrr?i«i 

>  -^-K  :  - .    •^•;  T«i::ly  fatal :  the  spleen  is  socieiMi 

-  .    ■  .1  ■    v:-:**.-,-!  :■  *  the  point  of  roptnre.  cav^nr  d**^ 

.      ..^  »    :•::  ir.y  prenionitory  symptoms.    Fw^=«rt 

.>^..-               ^~-  -. .:^^c».<5*  oif  an  organ  bring  GO  hyptTWDftt; 
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ming,  and  a  disposition  to  inflammation ; 
u-e  generally  of  short  duration,  and  varj 
nerity  from  the  apoplectic  congestion  of 
rain  to  the  simple  swelling  of  a  hemor- 
d  tnmor;  their  seat  is  very  frequently 
ed  in  many  hysteric  females.  The  liver 
08t  always  more  or  less  congested  at  the 
int  of  death ;  this  condition  may  exist  in 
tiole  sahstance,  the  lohules  presenting  a 
^  uniform  dark  color  throughout ;  or  the 
»  alone  may  he  thus  colored,  the  circum- 
»  being  lighter ;  in  this,  the  Ist  stage  of 
io  venous  congestion,  in  which  the  hepatic 
are  full  and  the  portal  plexus  empty,  the 
ranoe  is  due  to  the  continuance  of  capil- 
iction  after  the  general  circulation  has 
L ;  in  the  2d  stage,  the  portal  as  well  as 
ipatic  venous  system  is  congested,  and  the 
loting  cause  may  be  either  in  the  liver,  in 
MTt^  or  in  the  general  venous  system ;  oo- 
lally  the  portal  system  is  congested^  the 
nal  portions  of  the  lobules  being  darkest 
wL  A  common  form  of  venous  congestion 
ds  on  deficiency  of  tone  in  the  veins,  which 
nta  the  nonnal  ascent  of  the  blood  from 
iwer  parts  of  tiie  body,  thereby  distend- 
ie  vessels  and  causing  an  accumulation  of 
;  in  this  condition  the  serous  parts  of  this 
ire  prone  to  escape,  forming  oropsical  ef- 
10  and  anasarca.     Thb  inability  of  the 

to  ascend  against  gravity  is  found  in  a 

variety  of  chronic  diseases,  the  oonae- 
160  of  improper  food,  unhealthy  habita- 

or  even  tlie  natural  results  of  old  age: 
ant  of  tone  in  the  system  is  aggravated 
WTB,  gangrene,  and  effusions  of  blood  and 
fluids  into  the  cavities  and  tissues. — The 
nent  of  congestions  is  by  blood-lettinff, 
I  diminishes  the  general  mass  of  this  fluid, 
ipping  and  leeches,  vigorously  prosecutea 
ling  to  the  importance  of  the  ^ected  or- 
iie  gravity  of  the  attack,  and  the  strength 
d patient;  revulsives,  as  blisters,  rubefaci- 
or  the  exhausting  apparatus  of  H.  Junod, 
)d  to  distant  and  less  vital  parts,  are  pow- 
auxiliaries ;  in  some  cases  compression  of 
lading  arteries  is  of  great  advantage.  Pas- 
jongestions  require  different  treatment  ao- 
ng  to  their  causes,  whether  mechanical 
actions  to  the  circulation,  or  a  general 
nic  condition  of  the  system;  the  latter  are 
ited  by  tonics  and  stimulants,  to  correct 
iathesis  which  predisposes  to  the  irregular 
bution  of  blood,  and  to  assist  the  natural 
ases  of  cure  by  restoring  its  nonnal  con- 
ion  to  the  circulating  fluid. 
NGLETON,  Henry  Brookb  Parnbll, 
a  British  statesman  and  author,  bom  July 
re,  died  June  8,  1842.  His  father  was  Sir 
Parnell,  chancellor  of  the  Irish  exchequer, 
iras  2d  in  descjent  from  the  poet  Parnell. 
itered  parliament  at  an  early  age,  and  for 
J  85  consecutive  years  represented  the  con- 
ncies  of  Queens  co.,  Ireland,  and  Dundee, 
e  house  of  commons.    In  1841  he  was 

to  the  peerage  as  Baron  Congleton.    He 


belonged  to  the  mmi  liberal  section  of  Iht 
whig  party^  and  wad  a  cabinet  minmt^r  irndar 
t!ie  Grey  and  HeltKiurno  aiiministnitiona.  In 
parliament  he  was  distinguished  %y  Ma  tinancbl 
knowledge,  and  by  Uie  active  part  he  took  in 
all  measures  relating  to  political  econornj.  Ha 
was  one  of  the  first  to  advocate  the  repeal  of 
the  com  laws.  He  is  the  author  of  a  number 
of  treatises  on  the  *'  Principles  of  Currency  and 
Exchange  ;'*  tlje  *^  Penal  Laws  against  the  Irish 
Catiiolies;''  **  Paper  Money,  Banking,  and  Over- 
traJingri"  *' Financial  Reform,"  «fec.  He  mt- 
ft'rod  from  alienation  of  tuiud  in  the  latter  part 
of  his  life,  and  died  by  his  own  hand. 

CONGLOMERATE,  in  geology,  a  rook  co!ii- 
posed  of  rounded  pebbloe,  such  aa  are  seen  ire- 
<^uently  forming  a  beach  rolled  by  the  waves, 
The^  fi-agnients  of  older  rocks,  cemented  to- 
.gether  by  a  calcareous,  flilleioua,  or  argillaceous 
paste,  constitute  a  conglomerate,  or,  as  it  bsoine- 
limes  called,  a  puddinp*tooe.  The  pebbles  may  bo 
of  any  mjb  larger  tivan  sand ;  when  com|>osed  of 
the  latter,  the  rock  is  called  a  sandstone.  Strata 
of  this  nature  are  found  in  all  the  ffeotogical  for- 
in  ations  of  sedi  m  eutary  origin.  The  m  Ofit  i  n  te  r- 
esting  example^  perbapa,  is  the  great  conglom- 
erate bed  which  forma  the  floor  of  the  coal  for- 
niatioi^  and  li  compooid  of  white  quartz  pebbles 
of  all^ixe«^  up  to  Hiat  of  a  man^s  head,  Th  e  rock 
is  traced  beneath  the  cool  formation  of  the  mid- 
dle ^atefl)  and  a  similar  one  occupies  the  §m%m 
relative  position  in  England,  where  it  Is  known 
by  the  name  of  tho  millstone  grit*    (See  An- 

TIIBACITE*) 

CONGO,  a  oonntiy  of  Afriea,  extending  from 
lat.  6*=*  to  8"  20'  8,p  bonnded  N*  by  the  Hvtr 
Oongo,  E*  by  a  rang©  of  mountains  parallel  to 
the  ooaat^  8*  by  the  river  Dando,  and  W.  by 
the  Atlantic  ocean.  Its  greatest  length  Is  about 
200  m,  and  its  average  breadth  about  IfiO  m. 
Nnmerons  rivers  descend  from  tho  mountains 
on  iU  frontier  and  flow  throngh  it  to  the  gea. 
Of  these  rivera  the  Kengo,  tllte  Ambriz,  aud 
the  Lifanbo  are  the  most  considerable.  The 
coast  region  of  Congo  is  nnhealthy  becanso  of 
its  aUuviat  plains  and  forests,  but  the  inland 
ciunate  is  comparatively  ealnbrious.  The  soil 
produces  in  ahnndance  an  immense  variety  of 
tropical  pl:tit^  nrr?  ^n  =  ^^.  ^rrcrnl  "|H--ii'^'ii  of 
gnun  aidcnown  in  Europe  and  America  are 
grown  on  the  banks  of  its  rivers,  the  most  val- 
nable  of  which  is  the  luho  or  ZimoLwhioh  yields 
a  white  and  delicions  bread.  The  prinoipd 
products  are,  however,  rioe  and  maixe,  of  which 
8  crops  are  often  raised  annually.  Of  the  forest 
trees  the  most  remarkable  is  the  baobab.  The 
oil  palm  is  also  common  to  this  conn  try  with  all 
the  regions  of  western  Africa.  Ftofl  Smith,  in 
the  e3^>edition  of  1816  to  Congo,  brought  home 
to  Europe  620  species  of  plants  and  flowers,  250 
of  which  are  said  to  be  altogether  new.  The 
elephant,  Uon,  leopard,  zebra,  gazelle,  and  ante- 
lope are  the  principal  animala  The  rivers  are 
frequented  by  hippopotami,  turtles,  and  croco- 
diles, with  excellent  fish,  one  of  which,  the  tpa- 
rtM,  often  weighs  firom  80  to  60  lbs.,  and  is  of 
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very  Oelicions  flaTor.  No  domestic  animals  are 
employed  as  beasts  of  burden  or  in  the  perform- 
ance of  agricaltoral  labor.  Sheep  and  horned 
catfle  are  scarce,  bnt  goats,  hogs,  and  ponltrj 
exist  in  large  nnmbers.  Amons  the  reptiles  are 
the  boa,  the  chameleon,  and  the  flying  lizard 
or  palm  rat,  which  is  deified  by  the  natives. 
Ostriches,  peacocks,  and  parrots  are  abundant 
Some  of  the  insect  tribes  are  very  venomous. 
The  sting  of  the  baruo  is  sidd  to  be  mortal ;  the 
prolxracis  of  the  iruandi  penetrates  the  trunk  of 
the  elephant  and  inflicts  madness  and  death. 
The  imports  are  chiefly  cloths,  stuflfs,  carpets^ 
and  hardware  and  earthenware  fh>m  Europe, 
together  with  fruits,  grun,  and  different  other 
kinds  of  American  produce  from  Brazil.  The 
exports  consist  principally  of  ivory,  fhrs,  and 
slaves,  who  were  formerly  shipped  annually  in 
large  numbers  to  the  western  world.  Congo  was 
once  exceedingly  populous,  but  the  ravages  of 
the  slave  trade  for  8  centuries  have  so  wasted  and 
diminished  her  people  that  the  statements  of 
the  early  Portuguese  missionaries  relative  to  its 
ancient  populousness  are  now  often  discredited. 
The  natives  of  Congo  are  of  ordinary  stature. 
Their  color  and  features  are  less  strondy  nuurk- 
ed  than  those  of  most  other  negroes,  but  they 
are  both  more  indolent  and  less  intelligent  than 
the  generality  of  their  race.  Polygamy  is  tol- 
erated among  them,  but  adultery  is  severely 
punished.  Slavery  is  the  pendty  for  all  crimes 
save  murder,  the  perpetrator  of  which  is  put  to 
death.  Whenever  a  diief  dies,  they  kill  a  cer- 
tain number  of  slaves  proportioned  to  his  rank, 
in  order  that  he  may  have  attendants  in  the 
other  world.  The  people  practise  fetich  wor- 
ship. Thev  are  totally  unacquainted  with  the 
plough,  and  prepare  the  ground  for  the  seed  by 
scratching  it  with  a  sort  of  hoe.  The  rights  <» 
property  are  rigidly  observed  among  them,  and 
its  subdivision  is  sometimes  carried  to  such  ex- 
cess that  3  or  4  persons  will  own  a  fowl  or  a 
hog  between  them.  Society  in  Congo  may  be 
said  to  consist  of  the  following  classes:  1.  The 
chenooBy  or  chiefii,  and  their  families.  The  dig« 
nity  of  chenoo  is  hereditarv  only  in  the  fenuXs 
line,  and  no  son  can  succeed  to  it  whose  mother 
is  not  of  chenoo  blood.  The  chenoo  is  littie 
distinguished  from  his  subjects  by  his  dress  or 
dwelling.  Wis  sceptre  is  a  small  staff  of  black 
wood,  inUiid  with  lead  or  copper.  2.  The  moh 
fooh»y  who  collect  the  revenue  and  carry  on 
trade.  8.  The  fo&moo$y  or  farmers,  who  have 
houses  and  lands  of  their  own,  2  or  8  wives,  and 
a  few  slaves  to  work  for  them.  4.  Fishermen 
and  laborers,  who  have  no  property  of  their 
own.  6.  Domestic  slaves,  who  are  said  to  be 
not  transferable,  except  when  guUty  of  some 
great  crime.  The  kingdom  of  Conso  is  divided 
into  several  provinces,  each  of  which  has  its 
Ipanza  or  capital  and  chief,  who  owes  feudal 
allegiance  to  a  lord  paramount  at  the  capital, 
Congo-banza,  or  San  Salvador.  This  potentate 
is  8ty]cd  the  lindy  of  Congo  ;  but,  though  once 
very  formidable,  he  is  now  unable  to  check  the 
encroachments  of  the  provincial  and  village 
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who  soon  afterward 
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resemble  that  of  the  < 

CONGO,  or  ZMom^m, 
which  flows  into  the  AtT 
W  40'  £. 
pands  into  an 
At  abont  140  m.  \ 
menoe,andibri 
than  ftom  800  to  600 
banks  now  brisdo  witk"  loCbr, 
ledges  of  which  freqacBdj 
forming  rapids  and  catainttfc 
region  it  agdn  mdoaQj 
tains  a  iMvadth  or  over  4  m^  1 
m.  its  banks  are  ooverad  wi^  1 
tion.  ItisbdieTedtoboiBtmoaby«LawpK 
rivers  which  flow  from  tbo  '  ~ 
their  waters  aboot  800  m.  fti 
the  Nile,  it  overflow*  iti  1 
8ea«m  and  inigalca  the  nJiiwrt  dfabtaik  li 
rise  is  gencnJljfrom  7to  »  feet.  The  \ 
of  its  comnt  above  the  nam 
to  6  m.  an  hoar;  but  at  ttanoolhkl 
more  rapid  and  powerflil,  and  ao  dMf  Aita 
line  of  118  fathoms  does  not  iad  hnttw  lUi 
river  forms  the  N.  boondary  of  Ae  kmfiatf 
Congo,  which  it  separatee  ftvuLoanfeL  few 
once  thongfat  to  be  the  Niger,  hot  t^t  Hb  Is 
been  ^snpated. 

OONGREOATTONALISlf,  n  fas  tf  dWI 
polity,  or  a  system  of  4 
management^  and  eontroL    Its  i 
Presbvterlanim,  EpiMopnej,  \ 
sential  peeoliaiity  Is  that  it  i 
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pendenee  of  each  paitiealar  eoafiigstfa  rf 
Christiana,  and  their  aofllciancT  to  posial 
maintain  thefar  own  otaaniiarion,  to  ahsl  ■! 


inangarate  thefar  own 
through  thoee  ollleer^  to 
ecdeslastieal  aeta.  like 
church  order,  it  m^  be 
form  of  doctrine  and  with  wof 
of  worship.  This  poBlj  in  ita 
is  adopted  not  onlv  by  thooa  k 
gationalists,  hot  also  by  the  Baptfat  < 
tion,  and  in  thia  eoontry  1^  uniii 
Universallsti,  and  br  tome  who  keU  IheAr 
ological  omniona  of  the  MethocBst^^h  Aa 
common,  though  more  unilted  and  tbii^f  ai^ 
nominational  sense  in  wliieh  it  wiB  leaHiit 
this  article,  the  word  CongMitfoaal  dai| 
a  dass  of  dmrehea  wldoh  hmd  In 
system  of  theoloflr  which  waa 
Augustine  and  Calvin,  and  wldeb  has  h8sa» 
plained,  advocated,  and  improTod  by  Ihelhi^ 
logians  of  New  Ei^laad  In  their  mttmim 
generations^— OongrqgatiofiaHeti  daiaeaihMA 
to  be  an  or^pniadon  of  profeend  hAiH% 
statedly  meetmg  in  one  placi^  mid  vrilsd  M|i^ 
ther  by  covenant  for  mataal  wateUbiBMS  md 
edification,  for  the  mainttnaDea  of  dbiat  ae^ 
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the  obseiranoe  of  Ohristian  ordinanoeik 
8  no  *^  Congregational  charch  of  the 
States,"  but  a  collection  of  Congregation- 
bea.  Hence  their  efforts  are  not  directed 
to  **  church  extension^*  as  to  the  multi- 
L  and  strengthening  of  churches.  The 
n  given  implies  an  organization,  and 
lere  accidental  assembly,  composed  of 
B  in  Christ,  who  profess  to  be  converts, 
0  give  credible  evidence  of  piety  by 
'  holiness;  they  become  members  by 
and  by  mutuid  covenant,  for  the  sake 
y  of  the  oblects  stated.  Church  mem- 
tbeir  individual  capacity,  are  reasonably 

0  as  leaders  in  every  good  work ;  they 
icted,  as  opportunity  offers  and  an  en- 
d  conscience  dictates,  to  cooperate  in 
iry,  educational,  and  reformatory  enter- 
In  point  of  fact,  these  enterprises  owe 
def  strength  and  efficiency  to  the  en- 
d  and  conscientious  support  of  Chris- 
et  a  church  in  its  organic  oonstitntion 
t  exist  specifically  for  any  such  enters 
id  is  seldom  called  upon  as  an  organiza- 
indorse  or  espouse  specific  measures  of 
olitical,  or  moral  reform  extraneous  to 
body.  There  is  some  difference  of  opin- 
)eming  the  relation  of  the  baptized  chii- 

Ohristian  parents  to  the  church;  but 
tarsal  usage  is  to  admit  tiiem  to  full 
ion  only  upon  satisfactory  evidence  of 
aversion  and  piety.  A  church  thus  de- 
to  be  distinguished  from  the  oongrega- 
lich  includes  all  who  meet  in  the  same 
m-communicants  as  well  as  the  church; 
d  society,  which  is  a  legal  term,  denotinff 
ipecially  incorporated  for  holding  reiu 
nd  providing  for  the  expenses  of  the 

and  from  the  parish,  a  term  nearly  sy- 
ns  with  the  two  preceding  words,  but 
tee  also  used  to  mark  territorial  limits, 
dfio  are  derived  such  terms  as  church 
B,  pew-owners,  and  parishioners.  It  is 
a  an  object  with  every  church  to  gather 
It  a  congregation  from  which  it  may  re- 
cessions to  its  ranks ;  but  the  society  or 
rganization  is  au  unessential  thing,  and 

1  matter  of  convenience.  Congregation- 
tSa^t  much  on  the  competence  of  each 
to  elect  its  own  officers,  to  regulate  its 
Dcerns,  to  receive  or  reject  candidates 
ibership,  and  to  pronounce  censure  upon 

of  the  brotherhood  who  walks  disor- 
nd  on  its  independence,  in  these  matters, 
ictation  from  other  churches,  its  alle- 
eing  due  to  Christ  alone.  Moreover,  it 
icii^e  of  Congregationalism  that  in  the 
tration  of  church  affairs  the  brethren  of 
'ch  have  equal  rights.  Each  male  mem- 
ill  age  is  entitled  to  vote  on  all  matters 
;  its  interests. — The  internal  structure 
tgregational  church  is  very  simple.  Its 
ire  a  pastor  or  pastors  and  deacons,  the 
lected  from  and  by  the  church,  and  the 
in  these  days,  usually  called  from  the 
fice  in  some  other  church,  or  selected 


from  candidates  for  the  mitiistrj  who  have  a 
g^'neral  recommendfttion  from  those  already 
in  tim  pastoral  ofliee,  and  who  have  Triude  trial 
of  their  gifts  in  the  pulpit  to  tha  satistiictton 
of  the  congregfltion.  In  tlie  election  of  a  pas- 
tor, it  is  usufid  for  the  church  to  noiuioate  to 
the  society,  and  upon  their  concurretjce,  an  in- 
vittttiou  is  given  to  the  candidate,  Provimon 
is  made  for  his  Rurmortj  a  revenue  for  this  pur- 
pose being  secured  D J  sabscription,  or  by  a  tax, 
or  by  th<h  rent  of  seats  in  the  house  of  worship. 
Upon  hie  actx'ptance  he  is  inducted  into  office 
by  a  council,  being  ordained  if  ho  has  never 
been  set  ajjart  for  the  work  of  the  ministry, 
but  otherwise  only  installed.  It  is  iL^al  alio 
for  chyreiiea  to  appoint  a  clerk  annually  to 
keep  their  records^  and  a  comraiiteo  of  the  breth* 
ren,  who^  in  connection  with  the  pastors  and 
deacons,  examine  candidates  fur  adinisaion,  in- 
qnlre  concerning  isases  of  eoandal,  if  any  arise, 
and  have  a  general  oversight  of  the  inter^ta 
of  til©  chupeh.  The  pastor  ia  the  moderator 
of  the  eliareh^  the  spiritnal  counsellor  of  its 
members,  and  its  anthorized  teacher,  who  has 
entire  control  of  the  pulpit,  administers  the  or- 
dinances of  baptism  and  the  l.ord*8  supper^  and 
performs  the  marriage  ceremony*  The  deacons 
are  offlciidly  the  almoners  of  the  church  chari- 
tje.%  being  specially  charged  with  resfHJUsibiiity 
far  the  sick  and  needy,  while,  in  consoqnence 
of  their  position  and  eiperlenoej  they  are  natu- 
rally  looked  upon  as  the  eounseUors  of  the 
minister.  Oongre}2:ationalists  hold  to  but  one 
order  or  rank  in  the  ministry,  the  deacons  be- 
ing only  laymen.  Licentiates  are  not  ministers, 
but  eimplv  candidates  for  that  work.  Evangel- 
ists are  ministers  who  preach  and  adminigiter  the 
ordinanees,  hat  who  liafo  no  ficrmanent  place 
of  labor,  MiBsionaries  are  minijiterg  sent  to  des- 
titute places,  or  to  foreign  lands,  ai^r  ordina- 
tion. Ministers  who  are  employed  to  preach  to 
<^hiircbefl  jear  by  year  without  the  fc^rmalitiea 
of  an  irifitailation,  are  sometimes  ealled  stated 
sapplies.  The  use  of  the  terms  bishojE^  OTer* 
teer,  and  elder,  to  designate  church  offioen,  ia 
not  common  in  Congr^gaticHial  ehnrches;  oat 
when  ihey  are  employed,  they  denote  simply  the 
pastor  of  *  ohuroh.  In  early  times,  the  New 
England  dinrches  made  *  distinction  between 
the  work  of  a  pastor,  a  teacher,  and  a  roling 
elder,  and  these  8  officers  formed  a  presbytery 
in  every  church,  whose  concurrence  with  the 
brotherhood  was  necessary  for  the  consumma- 
tion of  every  ohuroh  act;  but  for  a  longtime 
the  pastor  has  been  the  sole  representatave  of 
this  presbytery,  and  the  distinction  is  known 
only  as  a  matter  of  history.  "^The  Oonmga- 
tiooal  rulmg  elder  is  not  to  be  confounded  with 
the  ruling  elder  of  the  Presbyterian  chnrch. 
The  former  was  an  ordamed  and  ordainmg  minis- 
ter, though  he  was  not  a  professional  preacher, 
and  did  not  administer  baptism  and  the  Lordv 
supper."  Congregationalists  advocate  and  prao* 
tise  church  discipline  by  means  of  admoidtion 
and  rebuke,  and  an  entire  withdrawal  of  fellow- 
ship.   This  is  done  by  the  rotes  of  the  brethren. 
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■A«r  r«tieDt  waiting  and  a  foil  hearing  of  httM, 
I'*  'InizTi.  £-  >  tiT  as  ihe  offender  is  eoocerned,  ia 
to  Urar  tcstimc^nr  agauKt  his  fanlt,  and  to  ez* 
pre^s  to  him  in  the  kindest  manner  the  oonTic- 
tioQ  of  the  chnrch  of  his  danger  if  be  fula  to 
acknowledge  and  forsake  his  sin.  So  far  as  the 
chcrch  is  concerned,  an  act  of  ezcommnnicatioa 
fives  its  members  from  responnbility  for  him 
whom  they  disown.  Excommnnication  is  attend 
evi  with  no'ci  vil  disabilities,  and  one  wbo  has  been 
cat  off  may  l«  restored  to  fellowship  npon  conte- 
sron  and  repentance. — ^The  litnrgy  of  Congrega* 
tional  chorches  is  as  simple  as  thdr  oreanization. 
The  ordinary  public  serrioe  of  the  Sabbath  pro- 
Tides  for  eztemporaneoos  prayers,  the  singing  of 
psalms  and  hymns,  the  reading  of  Scriptnre,  and 
delivery  of  a  sermon,  written  or  unwritten.  The 
order  is  modified  when  desirable,  and  the  exer- 
cises close  with  the  benediction.  Xo  andible 
responses  are  made  as  prayer  is  offered,  bat  in 
theory  it  is  silently  accepted  as  the  devout  de- 
sire oY  each  worshipper,  wliile  in  song  all  maj 
poor  forth  their  hearts  before  Crod  in  vocal  ut- 
terance. The  custom  in  respect  to  posture  dur- 
ing prayer  and  singing  varies  in  different  con- 
gregations. A  form  is  used  in  the  reception  of 
memlicrs,  in  which  usually  their  assent  is  adsed 
to  the  covenant  of  the  church  and  to  the  con- 
fession of  faith  adopted  as  the  common  ezprea- 
sion  of  their  views  of  Christian  doctrine.  Some 
Congregational  churches  have  adopted  a  form  of 
prayer  for  their  own  use  in  public  wor^ip,  and 
congregational  singing  is  now  generally  prac- 
tised in  churches  of  this  order. — ^For  the  of- 
fice of  the  ministry  in  the  Congregational 
churches  several  things  are  requisite.  A  per- 
sonal and  experimental  knowledge  of  divine 
truth  is  indispensable.  To  this  mu.<t  be  added 
usually  a  liberal  education  and  a  familiarity  with 
tlieological  science.  One  having  these  qualifi- 
cations, and  desirous  of  becoming  a  preacher, 
may,  upon  examination  by  an  association,  be 
recommended  to  the  churches  as  a  candidate. 
If  any  church  then  elects  him  as  pastor,  and  he 
accepts  tlie  invitation,  a  council  is  called  to  ex- 
amine and  ordain  him.  The  services  at  ordina- 
tion aro  performed  by  the  ministers  invited  to 
the  council,  and  include  not  only  devotionid  ex« 
ercises,  bnt  a  special  sermon;  the  ordaining 
prayer,  in  wliich  the  candidate  is  solemnly  set 
apart  for  Iiin  otHce  with  the  laying  on  of  the 
hands  ol  other  ministers;  the  charge,  in  which 
ho  is  re:ninded  of  the  duties  of  his  office;  and 
the  riglit  hand  of  fellowship,  which  is  given 
him  in  the  name  of  the  ministers  and  churches, 
with  their  Christian  salutations. — Without  ad- 
mitting any  right  of  churches  to  exercise  au- 
thority and  control  over  each  other,  Congrega- 
tivMiali^ts  seek  to  strengthen  bonds  of  love  and 
frllow^liip  botween  all  the  churches  of  Christ, 
i=d  especially  Iwtween  those  of  the  same  faith 
«d  ocuer.  Noiphboring  churches  may  be  re- 
frirled  as  st>  many  Christian  families,'  having 
-vmnKHi  svinpathios  and  aims,  desirous  of  pro- 
m-i'.f^  each  othor's  wollaro,  ready  to  assist  and 
*.\'><i  j:j  v.Kvasion  may  require,' at  liberty  to 


■QSMDd  mtenxme  m  a  ImI  mort»  Wl  mi 
Autnorized  to  dictate  mtaanrii  or  pHcnW 
lawa  for  each  other.  Thia  BatMl  laOov^ 
finds  expresauNi  in  Tarioat  wajiL  The  ] 
of  neighboring  cbordMa  freqn 
pnlpita  for  *  Sabbath;  membcnlrip  a  tm 
church  ia  recognised  na  a  ground  of  nTitati« 
to  occasional  oommnniua  with  ochcn;  c^wk 
members  ohan^ng  their  reaidenee  m^tnkmi 
and  commended  bj  letter  to  ukbcr  chsrhs 
which  they  desire  to  Jdn,  and  thoa  lUrf^ 
neetion  is  transferred  from  one  omanateto 
another.  ThecenanreapronoiiDead  bjac 
are  also  respected  by  tooaa  in  lalknraU| 
it  Any  church  may  caU  a  eooscO  bji 
miasive  addresMd  to  Dei^boring  chaHiavfc 
give  advice.  Thia  atep  li  mrtnmaiy  at  tht  ■!- 
Uement  and  diamiiBal  of  paatora,  aid  H  lhi» 
ganization  of  a  church ;  and  aeooBcQ  tkaia* 
Tened,  consisting  of  a  pastor  and  a  dtkprti 
from  each  church  inTlteo,  b  regarded  at  a  n^ 
resentative  of  all  the  chnrehea.  A  ■aikr 
thinking  himself  aggrieTed  by  chnrdi  aciiM  ka 
a  right  to  demand  a  mntoal  oooncil,  and  tB4» 
ignate  half  the  chnrehea  to  be  ioTitad;  ifliia- 
quest  ia  refhaedfhe  may  call  an  cr  Mrls  eoml 
Such  councils  cUsmIto  when  their  hariaai  b 
ended.  OccaBionaUy,  as  in  Coanaetifli^  «^ 
dla  aro  more  permanent  bodic%  and  art  edii 
consociationai  or  perhapa  conrcntioaiL  M 
bodies,  however,  should  not  be  conlbandai  mA 
presbyteries,  from  which  thej  difler  VtA'u 


churohes  directly.  A  church  maj  aft  a^r  tiM 
withdraw  from  a  oonsodatioa  witbouft  mfsih 
ing  its  standing.  The  powers  of  a  eaasscHMi 
aro  delegated  and  defined  by  the  diiinhi^  mi 
may  at  any  time  be  cnrtafled  or  withdrawn,  m 
the  body  itself  may  be  dissolred  wiftlMil  lAi^ 
ing  the  existence  of  the  churches  mmfmtki  vift 
it    In  the  Congregational  av  ~ 

church  is  the  source  of  all  eock 
privilege.  Sometimeaneigfaboriiigehii 
m  conferences  for  religioiia  aanhaea  and  fer  » 
ports  of  benevolent  operationa.  Amiiriaiiil 
m  general  composed  of  miniafiefn,  whomssliv 
personal  improvementand  interooan%aBdsbli 
examine  the  credentials  and  attainmaBfci  sf  c^ 
didates  for  the  ministfy,  and 
to  the  chnrcbeiL  Sometimes 
dude  also  a  delegation  from  the 
without  having  authority  in 
ters.  The  general  assoeiaUon 
zations,  made  up  of  wpreaenfaliTas 
local  aseociationa»  meeting  annnaQy,  baft  Mftl» 
fringing  npon  the  indraenaeooa  of  tha  chankni 
They  may  reooDuneno,  bat  canaoC  spask  ^ 
thoritatively.  OccarionaBT  laigcr  ^yaaiitr 
conventions  have  been  held,  aa  at  Cambrian 
Mas«.,in  164a,  at  Saybrook,  Conii^ial70«,mi 
at  Albany  in  1853,  for  the  pnrpeaaof  |iiumiI'h| 
harmony  and  unity  by  the  prcMniftioa  ef  a  pto- 
form  of  church  discipline  ana  a  f 
sion  of  faith,  or  of 
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ire  rapid  development  of  Ohristian  power 

out  the  coantiy.  Thoa  Congregational-' 
id  to  the  oommnnion  of  churches,  as  a  oar- 
»rinciple ;  tliey  recognize  '^  one  holy  oath- 
tmrch,  the  communion  of  saints  p  they 
)  that  no  organization  exists  for  itself 
and  that  all  are  complete  in  one  head, 
is  Christ,  to  whose  authority  all  are  suh- 
They  are  not  independent  in  the  sense  of 
r  no  fellowship  with  each  other.  **  Those 
dious  men  in  England,  who  re- 
w  y  d  the  conclusion  that  churches 
Q  u    »,  like  those  in  the  apostolic  age, 

u6  qui  be  independent  of  lords  or  com* 
or  of  king  or  Ccesor,  and  eanally  inde- 

of  a  supposed  national  church  nnknown 
XI  ew  Testament  and  to  the  early  ages  of 

^cal  history,  were  at  first  called  Inde- 

d ;   and    in  England  the  Psodohaptist 

a,  independent  of  the  state,  and  inde- 

>f  any  existing  or  imaginary  church  of 

HI,  have  always  been  distinguished  by 

le.^'    On  this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  dif- 

drcumstances  have  led  to  the  general 

the  term  Congregationalists. — ^The  doe- 

ght  in  the  Congregational  churches 

A#  be  in  accordance  with  the  Scriptures, 
riespond  in  general  with  those  taught  in 

sles  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  with 
on  and  catechisms  compiled  by  the 
nj  ac  Westminster  in  1643.  It  is  cua- 
r  fbr  each  churcli  to  have  a  summary  of 
in  which  its  members  are  agreed,  and  to 
the  assent  of  candidates  for  membership 
icted.  These  summaries  differ  greatly  in 
mem  and  in  phraseology,  and  mm  time 
)  may  be  modified  to  meet  prevalent  forma 
>r,  and  bear  testimony  to  the  truth.  In- 
1  as  the  inspired  word  of  God  is  received 
only  perfect  standard  of  belief  and  rule  of 
^urch  creeds  have  not  usually  been  em- 
to  exclude  from  communion  the  real  sub- 
f  experimental  religion.  They  are  intend- 
express,  "not  denominationalism,  but 
ioity."  Many  of  the  churches  of  New 
were  constituted  without  particular 
and  candidates  for  admission  added  to 
ation  of  their  religions  experience  either 
Msion  of  faith  of  their  own  composing,  or 
.mation  of  what  publicly  received  confes- 
hev  chose  to  adhere  to.  Congregation- 
rches  are  Psedobaptist ;  recognizing  the 
f  Christian  parents  to  present  their  chil- 
fbr  baptism,  which  is  regarded  as  the 

>art  of  circumcision  and  the  seal  of 
c-ovenant  with  Abraham.      While  the 

M  of  Congregationalists  allow  them  to 

other  local   churches  not  conforra- 

tly  to  their  faith  and  order,  they  do 

31  bate  to  appeal  to  Scripture  in  support 

ir  own  customs.    There  they  think  they 

idences  of  a  popular  church  government, 

ous  to  that  in  the  Jewish  synagogues: 

t  local  cliurclies,  instead  of  one  national 

>vincial    clmrch,    e.  g.,  the  7  churches 

a  Minor;  the  right  exercised  in  those 
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ehnrohes  of  eleetlng  offioen  and  teaehen^  as  «a 
apostle,  Acta  L ;  dcHMSona,  Acta  vi.,  2  Oor.  tUL 
19;  eldera,  AcU  zIt.  28 ;  also  the  ri^t  <^  ad- 
ministering eodeidastioal  disdpline,  iZatt.  xviii. 
16-18,  IOm-.  v.  8-5,  2  Oor.  iL  6-11,  Ac;  and 
an  identiihr  of  bishops  with  preabyten^  Acta  zz. 
17, 28.  Thej  find  oonfinnation  of  their  Yiewf| 
not  only  in  tlie  history  of  the  apostolic  cbareh- 
es,  bat  in  the  oonrse  of  events  m  the  next  ceii- 
tiny,  according  to  the  oonoessions  of  eodeslss- 
tiofd  historians  of  other  denominationa,  snoh  as 
Waddington,  Mosheim,  Neander.  and  6ie8eier.^> 
The  inflaenoe  of  Oongregationalism  has  enter- 
ed most  fnlly  into  the  development  of  oor  na- 
tional  history,  etnpedally  in  New  En^g^and  and 
the  Northwest  The  OongregationalSta,  while 
claiming  scriptoral  warrant  ror  thehr  polity,  do 
not  feel  themselves  troubled  in  making  the  ad* 
mission  that  the  discovery  and  practical  nse  of 
their  principles  is  of  reoent  date.  Belying  on 
present  evidences  of  life  and  troth  in  chnrdies^ 
they  do  not  feel  themselves  bonnd  to  traoo 
the  viable  links  by  which  the  ordinances  have 
been  transmitted  to  them  since  the  apostdio 
days.  In  thehr  view,  each  local  ehnrch  exists 
reaUy  and  rightfhllv,  not  beoanse  it  existed  in 
a  previous  seneration,  hot  because  it  holda  to 
the  heady  which  ia  Christ,  and  is  composed  of 
men  renewed  and  sanctified.  He  who  woold 
trace  their  history  shonld  go  back  800  yeari| 
and  examine  the  state  of  things  in  the  estaUish^ 
ed  chorob  of  England  when  Qneen  Elizabeth's 
accession  to  the  throne  made  her  the  sopreme 
head  of  the  ehnrch.  The  Pnritan  party  in  thai 
ohnrdi  grew  np  ont  of  an  nnwilUngness  to  con- 
form to  nsages  which  they  esteemed  idoil*- 
trons,  snch  as  the  wearing  of  the  sorpUeei  the 
nse  of  the  rign  of  the  crossi  and  kneeling  at  the 
communion.  Persecution  followed,  ^me  of 
the  Puritans  disowned  the  chnroh  entirely,  and 
became  separatists;  others  adhered  to  it^  pro* 
testing  against  its  errors,  and  were  simply  non* 
conformists.  Of  the  former  class  was  Robert 
Brown,  who  in  1586  proponnded  a  new  theory 
of  chnrcb  government,  more  radical  and  excln-> 
sive  than  uat  which  was  afterward  advocated 
by  John  Robinson,  who  is  generally  esteemed 
the  &ther  of  modem  Oongregationalism.  Be- 
fbre  the  dose  of  the  centoj^-  the  Brownists 
were  numbered  by  thousands.  In  1602,  ^  sev- 
eral religions  people^  in  the  north  of  England, 
driven  by  their  troubles  '^  to  see  fhrther  into 
these  things  by  the  light  of  the  word  of  God,** 
determined  to  "'  shake  off  this  yoke  of  anti- 
Ohristian  bondage,  and,  aa  the  Lord's  free  peo- 
ple, Join  themselves  by  covenant  into  a  ehnrch 
state,  to  walk  in  idl  bis  ways,  made  known  or 
to  be  made  known  to  them,  according  to  their 
best  endeavors,  whatever  it  coet  them;"  and, 
added  Gk>v.  Bradford  nearly  80  years  after, 
with  touching  simplidty.  ''that  it  cost  them 
something,  this  ensuing  nistoiy  wiU  dedare.** 
Over  a  portion  of  this  church,  which  had  been 
divided  for  the  convenience  of  its  scattered  mem^ 
bership,  Robinson  was  pastor,  and  in  1608  he 
went  with  it  to  Holland.    There  they  remained 
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several  years,  until  it  becanio  evident  that  a  re- 
turn to  England  was  liop<;le»i,  and  that  Holland 
was  not  the  place  for  their  permanent  home ; 
und  having  great  hope  of  advancing  the  king- 
dom of  Ciirlst  by  coming  to  this  western  world, 
tlicy  prepared  for  another  removal.  The  church 
was  again  divided ;  the  pastor  remained  tem- 
porarily with  the  majority  in  Leydcn,  and  the 
colony  took  with  them  their  elder,  William 
Brewster,  it  being  agreed  that  those  who  went 
first  should  bo  an  absolute  church  of  themselves 
as  well  as  those  who  stayed.  This  young  church, 
receiving  Uobinsou's  benediction  at  I  >eltt  Haven 
in  1620,  was  transported  in  the  Mayflower  to 
Plymouth,  where  the  colonists,  having  first 
organized  themselves  as  a  civil  body  politic, 
landed,  Dec.  21,  literally  **a  church  without  a 
bishopf  and  a  state  without  a  king.^^  Robinson 
died  in  1625,  before  ho  could  join  them  in 
America.  This  was  the  first  churcli  in  New  Eng- 
land. The  first  church  formed  in  New  Eng- 
land was  that  gathered  at  »Salcm,  Aug.  6,  1629. 
The  first  settlers  of  ^[assachusetts  Bay  had  ap- 
parently no  intention  at  the  outset  of  separating 
from  the  church  of  England,  and  their,  minis- 
ters were  ])er6ons  who  had  been  episcopally 
ordained ;  but  once  in  America,  there  was,  as 
Robinson  had  predicted,  but  slight  difference 
between  the  nonconformists  and  the  Plymouth 
pilgrims.  The  same  thing  is  true  of  the  set- 
tlers of  the  Connecticut  and  New  Haven  col- 
onies, who  sought  to  bo  free,  not  from  the 
Anglican  church,  but  from  its  errors  and  cor- 
ruptions. Notwithstanding  the  hanlshiiw  in- 
volved In  the  planting  and  training  of  Christian 
churches  in  this  new  land,  tlio  Congregational- 
ists  who  remained  in  England  were  even  less 
favorably  situated  for  extending  their  views 
of  church  polity.  The  civil  commotions  in  the 
middle  of  the  17th  century,  and  the  persecutions 
and  ridicule  it  encountered  in  the  reign  of 
Charles  11.,  checked  the  growth  of  the  system 
in  its  youth,  while  the  distinctions  of  society  and 
the  disabilities  resting  on  dissenters  from  the  es- 
tablished religion  have  been  a  perpetual  incubus 
upon  it. — ^The  Congregational  ministry  has  been 
filled  by  well  educated  men.  The  earliest  of 
them  were  graduates  of  the  English  universities. 
Some  of  them  wore  men  of  rare  attainments  and 
scholarship.  Harv:ird  college  was  established  at 
an  early  day,  with  special  reference  to  the  wants 
of  the  churches.  Before  1040,  Y7  clergymen  had 
left  the  i)astoral  oflice  in  England  for  ihe  work 
of  the  ministry  in  Now  England,  and  14  more, 
pursuing  a  course  of  theological  study,  had  com* 
here  to  complete  it,  and  to  enter  the  ministry. 
In  lOGo  the  commissioners  of  Charles  II.  re- 
ported of  the  people  of  Connecticut,  **  that  they 
had  a  scholar  to  their  minister  in  every  town  or 
village.''  The  Congregational  churches  of  Con- 
necticut down  to  the  year  1832  had  had  047 
ministers,  of  whom  alf  but  33  were  regular 
pradiiatis  of  some  college.  Among  eminent 
liicn  <»f  this  denominat inn  it  is  sulhcicnt  to  men- 
tion the  names  of  John  Milt(»n,  John  Owen, 
Howe,  Watts,  Doddridge,  J.  Pye  Smith,  Harris, 


and  Wardlaw;  and  in  this  coontir,  the  Vitlif:\ 
tho£dwardsei>,  Shepard,  Bellamy.  Ilo|ik':ML  Esr- 
mons,  D wight,  Stuart,  and  Taylor. — ^Hm  IV a- 
gregationalists  genendlT  have  carried  tbttr  V^ 
erality  so  far  as  to  neglect  in  prcat  miM uii  lU 
extension  of  their  polity  in  its  pan?  fonn.  Vri- 
titudes  of  them  have  gone  into  other  eec'^H*. 
tical  connections,  by  an  eai^y  transfer,  in  rli:s- 
ing  tlieir  residence,  and  pafticnlariy  in  «iLLrr- 
ing  westward.  One  branch  of  the  Presbytf-r^ 
familv  of  churches  has  been  greatly  indcUtd  to 
this  largeness  of  spirit  and  lack  'of  dniOQc»> 
tional  zeal. — ^Tho  present  cvntunr  }ias  bees  hh 
tinguished  for  large  and  efficient  pliu  of  bi^ 
nevolent  action.  In  many  of  these  the  C*iom^ 
gationalists  have  taken  the  lead,  fun:*?.!!^ 
men  and  means  wiiliout  gmdping.  Tl«  rtum 
of  1851  showed  that  the  IndependeBt*  kal  ia 
England  and  Wales  (exdosive  *>f  the  B^ftaoi 
8,244  congregations,  with  an  avem^  attMHiiiM 
of  404,686 ;  in  Scotland,  168  congregatkns.  mii^ 
an  average  attendance  of  67,466.  In  ]TfkU 
and  tlie  Channel  islands  there  were  3^  Indfpa^ 
ent  congregations,  and  in  the  Rritt»h  o-iocia 
144.  The  ''Congregational  Year  B(^«k.''f«i- 
lished  by  the  Congregational  nnir>n  of  Eapni 
and  Wales,  contains  lists  of  churches  cooiMcfiiA 
with  county  associations,  and  an  alpbabetieiliai 
of  Independent  ministers  in  Great  Kritiia  mi 
the  colonies.  In  the  summary  reportrd  for  1^ 
it  was  state<l  that  tlie  fiamber  of  British  CoBfn^ 
gational  ministers  and  missionaries  throqfkAl 
the  world  was  2,400 ;  Coninvgational  Av&m 
in  the  united  kingdom  2,800i  and  in  the  ai»- 
nies  150 ;  13  colleges  and  theolugical  acartwwi^ 
with  203  students ;  26  periodicaU  c«  ndorted  bf 
Con  gregationalists.  In  France  there  is  auaiocc^ 
evangelical  Congregational  cLarches.  ncabcrini 
25  churches,  with  upward  of  1,800  meuba\  ^ 
side  others  unconnected  with  the  miioo.  Thsv 
are  a  few  churches  of  this  order  also  ia  B^ 
gium  and  Switzerland.  Erangriical  diaeBMi 
in  England  do  much  for  the  supfwrt  of  tbt  Lsa- 
don  missionarv  society,  which  in  the  rtmr  ISM 
-*5  disbursed  £65,078;  of  the  British  and  Ici^ 
eign  lUble  society,  payments  £141*.040:  cf  iht 
religious  tract  society,  disbnniemenu  £M.M: 
and  of  other  similar  institutions.  For  "kvi 
missionary  ^^  purposes  in  England  and  Wsle^ 
tliere  was  expended  in  the  year  18M-'5.  £11* 
087.  Tlie ''  Year  Book  '*  published  by  the  Asmt- 
ican  Congregatioud  union  for  1859,'giTcsa  M 
of  ministers  and  partial  statistics  of  the  cfantbflk 
Tliero  are  not  far  from  2,700  CocgrectfMnK 
dmrches  in  this  country,  with  about  SSC««A 
communicants.  Beside  a  larpe  nurot^r  i>f  cot- 
leges  in  whoso  admin ist ration  this  deut^awa- 
tion  takes  an  active  part,  it  has  theologictl  w*- 
inaries  at  Andover,  liangur.  New  IUt«b.  Eal 
Windsor,  Obcrlin,  and  Chicai^o.  CoiigR|:«:i«^ 
alistd  are  associated  with  I^^bytcrac*  ia  lAa 
American  board  of  oommis^ioDers  fi*r  fbcvin 
missions,  which  expended  in  1857**8  wsr^ 
$050.000 ;  and  in  the  American  home  KiM'*- 
ary  society.  They  al^  unite  with  ocImt  Oi^ 
nominations  in  several  of  the  graal  naiioLM 
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societies  for  promoting  education  and  godliness. 
Tliis  is  done,  however,  not  as  churches,  but  as 
individuals. — ^llie  writers  and  authorities  upon 
this  subject  are  numerous.  Among  more  re- 
cent ones,  in  whose  volumes  will  be  found 
abandant  references  to  the  older,  we  mention 
Davidson  on  the  "Ecclesiastical  Polity  of  the 
New  Testament ;"  Uhden  on  the  *'  New  England 
Theocracy  "  (written  from  a  German  standpoint 
and  translated  by  Mrs.  II.  C.  Conant) ;  Clark's 
"Congregational  Churches  of  Massachusetts;" 
Felt's  **  Ecclesiastical  History  of  New  England ;" 
Comming's  "Dictionary  of  Congregational 
Usages  and  Principles;"  Sawyer's  "Organic 
Christianity  of  the  Church  of  God;"  Cole- 
man's "Primitive Church ;"  Wellman's  "Church 
Polity  of  the  Pilgrims;"  and  ttie  first  2  vols,  of 
Sprague's  "  Annals  of  the  American  Pulpit." 

CONGRESS,  in  international  politics,  an  as- 
sembly of  the  sovereigns  or  plenipotentiaries 
of  different  states  to  determine  questions  and 
concert  measures  of  common  interest.  It  is  of 
modem  origin,  tlie  earliest  important  European 
congress  having  been  that  of  Mflnstcr  and  Osna- 
brtlck,  which  assembled  in  1644,  and  concluded 
the  peace  of  Westphalia  in  1648.  The  subse- 
quent congresses  of  most  general  interest  have 
been  those  of  the  Pyr^*n6es  (1659),  of  Nimeguen 
(1676-'79),  of  Ryswick  (1697),  of  Utrecht, 
(1712-'13),  of  Aix  la  Chapelle  (1748),  of  Teschen 
(1779),  of  Rastadt  (1797-'99),  of  Erfurt  (1808), 
of  Chatillon  (1814),  of  Vienna(1814-'15),  of  Aix 
la  Chapelle  (1818),  of  Carlsbad  (1819)  and  Trop- 
pau  (1820),  of  Laybach  (1821),  of  Verona  (1822). 
and  of  Paris  (1856).  The  treaty  which  ended 
the  war  of  the  American  revolution  was  con- 
cluded by  the  congress  of  Paris  in  1782-83 ;  that 
which  terminated  the  war  of  1812  between  the 
United  States  and  Great  Britain,  by  the  congress 
of  Ghent  in  1814;  and  that  which  closed  the  war 
between  Mexico  and  the  United  States,  by  a 
congress  at  Guadalupe  Hidalgo  in  1848.  A 
complete  history  of  European  congresses  would 
bo  a  history  of  the  politics  and  wars  of  Europe. 
The  term  congress  is  also  sometimes  given  to 
literary  and  scientific  associations,  was  applied 
to  the  national  assembly  of  Belgium  in  1830, 
and  is  the  name  of  the  combined  senate  and 
house  of  representatives  wlrich  make  the  legis- 
lative branch  of  the  U.  S.  government,  (bee 
1 1  vrTwr)  States  i 

CONGRESS  SPRING,  the  most  popular  of 
the  Saratoga  springs — whether  owing  to  any 
greater  medicinal  virtues  it  possesses,  or  to  the 
influence  of  fashion  only,  appears  to  be  uncer- 
tain. One  hundred  cubic  inches  of  the  water 
yields  114  inches  of  carbonic  acid  gas.  The 
solid  contents  in  1  lb.  troy  are  thus  given,  ac- 
cording to  the  analysis  of  Schweitzer  :  chloride 
of  ammonium  0.0302  :  chloride  of  potassium 
1.0250;  chloride  of  sodium  19.0653:  iodide  of 
sodium  0.0046  ;  bromide  of  sodium  0.1613  ;  car- 
bonate of  suda  0.8261 ;  cari)onate  of  lime  5.8531 ; 
carbonate  of  magnesia  4.1155;  carbonate  of 
strontia  O.0082  ;  carbonate  of  protoxide  of  iron 
0.0173;  carbonate  of  protoxide  of  manganese 


0.0202 ;  sulphate  of  potassa  0.1879 ;  nitrate  of 
magnesia  0.1 004;  alumina  0.0069 ;  silica  0.1112; 
total  82.7452  grs.  According  to  Prof.  Daubeny 
the  temperature  of  the  spring  is  51°  F.,  being,  as 
he  thinks,  3°  or  4°  above  the  mean  temperature 
of  the  earth  at  this  place. 

CONGREVE,  William,  an  English  dramatist, 
born  at  Bardsey,  near  Leeds,  in  1672,  died  in 
London,  Jan.  19,  1729.  He  received  his  early 
education  in  Ireland,  proposed  to  study  law,  but 
applied  himself  to  writing  for  the  stage.  His 
first  comedy,  the  "  Old  Bachelor,"  was  received 
with  great  favor  at  the  Drury  Lane  theatre  in 
1693.  In  the  following  year  appeared  the 
"Double  Dealer  ;'Mn  1695  "Love  for  Love;"  and 
in  1697  his  tragedy  of  the  "  Mourning  Bride." 
The  opening  line  of  the  latter,  "Music  has 
charms  to  soothe  a  savage  breast,"  has  often 
been  quoted ;  and  Dr.  Johnson  considered  the 
description  of  a  cathedral,  which  occurs  in  the 
play,  as  the  most  poetical  in  the  whole  range 
of  the  English  drama.  His  writings,  however, 
have  been  severely  censured  for  their  licentious- 
ness; but  his  comedies  abound  in  witty  dia- 
logue and  lively  incident ;  they  secured  for  him 
a  high  reputation,  and  the  admiration  of  Dryden 
and  of  Pope,  the  latter  of  whom  dedicated  to 
him  his  translation  of  the  Iliad.  Disappointed, 
however,  at  the  unfavorable  reception  of  his 
last  comedy,  the  "  Way  of  the  Worid  "  (1700), 
and  worried  by  a  contest  with  Jeremy  Collier 
in  regarc^to  the  moralities  of  the  English  stage, 
he  became  disgusted,  and  ceased  to  write  plays. 
The  munificence  of  his  patron,  Lord  Halifax, 
had  placed  him  morever  in  easy  circumstances. 
The  latter  conferred  upon  him  lucrative  ap- 
pointments in  the  public  service  worth  £600 
a  year,  and  afterward  he  obtained  the  office  of 
secretary  for  the  island  of  Jamacia,  which  raised 
his  emoluments  to  £1,200.  Elated  by  his  good 
luck,  he  wished  to  forget  that  he  was  an  au- 
thor ;  and  when  Voltaire.waited  upon  him  while 
he  was  in  London,  and  took  occasion  to  com- 
pliment his  works,  Congreve  thanked  him,  but 
said  that  he  would  rather  be  considered  a  pri- 
vate gentleman  than  an  author.  "  If  you  had 
been  merely  a  gentleman,"  retorted  Voltaire, 
"  I  should  not  have  come  to  visit  you."  He  was 
on  the  most  intimate  terms  with  the  duchess 
of  Marlborough,  and  bequeathed  the  bulk  of 
his  fortune,  amounting  to  about  £10,000,  to  that 
lady,  who  dedicated  a  monument  to  him,  and 
showed  her  regard  for  him  in  the  most  ec- 
centric fashion.  He  was  interred  with  great 
pomp  in  Westminster  abbey,  the  pall  being 
borne  by  some  of  the  most  distinguished  noble- 
men of  England.  Beside  plays,  his  works  com- 
prise a  romance  and  miscellaneous  poein§.  A 
fine  edition  of  his  complete  works,  printed  by 
Baskerville,  appeared  in  Birmingham  in  1761, 
a  subsequent  edition  in  London  in  1788,  and 
translations  of  his  works  were  published  in 
France  and  Germanv. 

CONGREVE,  Sir  William,  inventor  of  the 
Congreve  rocket,  born  at  Woolwich,  May  20, 
1772,  died  in  Toulouse,  May  15, 1828.    In  1804, 
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^  being  then  an  artillerv  officer,  he  invented  the 
'  r<rket,  which  was  usc-d  for  the  first  time  Of^iinat 
Bi«u1l^c  in  1SC»6.  He  roue  to  the  rank  of  gen- 
eral of  artiller}*.  succeeded  his  father  as  super- 
intendent of  the  rojal  laboratory  at  Woolwich, 
and  was  nicm^»er  of  i»arliament  snccessively  for 
Gat  ton  and  PMnouth.  He  wrote  an  "  Elemon- 
tary  Treat i«o  on  the  Monntinj?  of  Naval  Ord- 
nance," lS12,and  in  lSir),a  ''Descriptioaofthe 
Ilvdro-pneuniatic  Lock ''  for  sluices  and  canals, 
lie  invented  improved  proce:«ses  of  manufactur- 
ing ^npuwdor,  amalgamating  metaR  and  print- 
ing bank  notes,  and  gave  some  attention  toward 
a  new  mode  of  propelling  ships.  It  is  said  that, 
foreseeing  a  war  in  the  East,  he  submitted  to 
the  British  ptvernment  two  plans,  tlie  one  to 
defend,  the  other  to  reduce  Constantinople,  ac- 
cording as  England  might  side  with  or  against 
the  Turks.  Ilaving  become  implicated  in  some 
questionaltlo  financial  operations  in  connection 
with  a  mining  company  of  which  he  was  a  di- 
rector, he  retired  to  tlie  continent,  where  he  died 
rich.  For  some  time  previous  to  his  decease 
he  was  deprived  of  the  use  of  his  limbs,  but  in- 
vented a  locomotive  fnuteuil  which  enabled  him 
to  move  about  without  aid. 

CON  I,  or  CrxEO,  an  ailminlstmtive  district 
of  the  kingdom  of  Sanliniii,  embracing  the  prov- 
inces of  Coni  or  Cuneo,  Mondovi.  Alba,  and 
Saluzzo ;  po]).  of  the  district,  605,772  ;  of  the 
province,  1SO.707. — Tlie  town  of  Coni  is  coc- 
necteil  by  railway  with  Turin,  distant  64  m. 
from  that  city,  and  is  the  capital  of  the  above 
province  anddistrict ;  pop.  excluMve  of  the  gar- 
rison, 18,777.  It  is  situate*!  at  the  junction  of 
the  river  Stura  with  the  Gesso,  a  mountain  tor- 
rent, and  was  a  place  of  great  celebrity  and 
military  importance  until  1800,  when  its  ])ower- 
ful  fortress  w:is  di-^mantled  by  the  French,  after 
tlie  battle  of  Marougo,  and  its  site  converted  into 
pnmienades.  It  is  now  only  defended  by  a  wall. 
Coni  has  a  cathedral,  a  handsome  town  hall,  and 
other  public  buildings.  Tlie  manufacture  of 
silk  and  cott»m  is  extensively  carried  on,  and 
the  citv  is  a  great  agricultund  mart. 

CONIC  SECTIONS,  the  name  given  to  the 
plane  curves  formed  by  cutting  a  right  cone  by  a 
plane,  although  these  curves  can  be  formed  in 
many  other  w-ays.  If  the  plane  l>e  parallel  to 
the  hjise  of  the  cone,  the  sectitm  is  a  circle,  or 
thn>ugh  the  vertex,  a  iH)int.  Incline  the  Plane 
to  the  base,  and  the  section  becomes  an  ellipse, 
or  through  the  vertex,  still  a  point.  Incline  the 
j)lano  further  until  it  makes  the  same  angle  with 
the  base  that  the  side  of  the  cone  does,  and  the 
section  becomes  a  parabola,  or  through  the  ver- 
tex, one  straight  line.  Incline  the  plane  any 
nearer  to  a  right  angle  with  the  b.ise,  and  the 
siiction  becomes  a  hyperlwla,  or  through  the 
vertex,  two  straiglit  lines.  It  will  Ihj  seen  that 
the  circle  elongates  into  an  ellipse,  the  ellipse  at 
its  utmost  length  l>ecomes  a  parabola,  and  the 
attempt  to  lengthen  tlio  parabola  brings  in  ft 
fecond  curve  by  the  plane  cutting  that  p.art  of 
tlie  cone  which  is  above  the  vertex.  The  prop- 
erties of  the  conic  sections  were  investigated 


with  great  thoraogfaneefl  br  the  ftiiMBt  Grtck 
mathematicians  of  the  srhuol  of  Ploxo.  F>« 
books  by  Apdlooias  of  Pergm  on  conic  s*<vw 
have  corae  down  to  ns  in  the  originftl  GnrtL  ud 
4  more  in  translations  and  alMtracu.  Thtj  si 
wonderfblly  fall  and  aorarate,  and  liavf  \A 
comparatively  little  for  modem  georoetentu^ 
in  the  investigation  of  the  properties  of  thiti 
curves.  Conic  sections  were  in  his  da;  bmrs? 
speculative  theories:  bot  after  the  lapiecif  ii 
or  17  centuries  it  was  discovered  by  Kepkr  thai 
the  orbits  of  the  ploneta  are  rilipscOi  aad  ftfm 
that  time  nearly  all  the  most  brilliant  applica- 
tions of  mathematics  to  natural  ocienne  sij  ie 
the  practical  arts  have  been  possible  only  thrv^ 
the  use  of  conic  sectiono.  What  was  ponr  cvo- 
metrical  speculation  among  the  GrwkA.  ba 
proved  of  much  practical  advantage  to  oi,  ut 
inheritors  of  their  knowledge. 

COKJUGATION  (Ut.  era,  tofeiher.  aai 
jugo^  to  yoke,  to  bind),  the  inflection  of  a  vrr^  m 
order  to  indicate  by  various  forme  the  dif<r»t 
times  and  relations  in  which  the  action  ex^vcaei 
by  the  verb  may  take  place.  The  ind«csk«  a 
into  voices,  modes,  tenses,  numbers,  and  penr«^ 
and  is  effected  either  by  affixes  or  pre&xet  xe 
the  unchangeable  root^  or  in  eeveral  langnagci  U 
both  at  once.     * 

CONJUNCTION  (Lat.  am,  tofeethcr.  toA 
jungo,  to  Join),  in  grammar,  an  inflexible  |itrt 
of  speech,  showing  the  relations  betwe«&  vcroi 
and  clauses,  and  connecting  them  so  as  frvs 
simple  to  form  compound  sentencesi  Tbcy  ii« 
the  latest  class  of  words  in  the  developmcc:  U 
language,  forming  the  articulations  of  the  nwn- 
bers  of  a  discourse,  and  are  variously  rlifsifal 

CONNAUGilT,  the  westernmost  ciihiim 
provinces  of  Ireland,  comprising  tlie  eaaaxmd 
Galwav,  Mayo,  Roscommon,  I^itrim.  and  Nif^ 
area,  6,862  sq.  m.;  pop.  in  IMl.  l,41«.%ftft:  a 
1851,  l,012,(i06.  It  is  extremely  niffed  ad 
mountainous  except  in  the  central  part,  ud 
al>ounds  in  magnificent  8cenei7,  but  the  skI  a 
the  most  barren  in  Ireland.  Agreat  paitefti* 
land  consists  of  bog.  It  is  drained  by  the  Shaoft^ 
and  its  afflucnt^  and  by  numerous  riven  of  ka 
note,  which  mostly  take  their  rise  from  akm 
and  empty  into  the  ocean.  The  coasi  isbcvbo 
by  many  bays  and  inlets.  The  moral  and  i4j> 
icial  condition  of  the  people,  though  ducUiia 
underrated,  and  now  improvins,  is  k>w&  t^ 
in  the  other  3  provinces.  The  Irish  lasfuift ii 
commonly  s])oken,  and  the  most  abject  povfitf 
extensively  prevails.  The  culture  of  noi  kM 
received  considerable  attention  of  late  jtut,  mi 
several  public  works,  pniminent  among  «^ 
are  the  improvement  of  the  navintiun  of  tta 
Shannon,  and  a  railway  from  Athloce  ui  tisr 
way,  are  developing  the  internal  restiCTM  d 
the  province.  Galway,  Sligo,  and  Balhnik  iS 
seaports,  are  the  chief  towns. 

CONNEAU,  Hkxici,  a  French  phywiia.  btet 
at  Milan  in  1802.  He  studied  at  florenop.vbai 
for  some  time  he  was  secretary  to  Ijmus  E^cs- 
parte,  ex-king  of  Holland.  Aiterwani  he  iry^"**' 
ed  his  profession  at  Itomo,  ontil  the  rcvuiotiue- 
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iry  outbreak  in  1881  compelled  him  to  remoTe  to 
IDirseilles,  wLere  he  received  a  call  from  Qoeeii 
Hortenae.  She  placed  great  relianoe  upon  hia 
■enrices,  and  recommended  liim  to  her  aon  Loiiia 
Kapoleon,  whom  he  aselBted  in  his  eacape  from 
the  fortress  of  Ham,  and  was  himself  impnsoned 
for  some  time  in  conseqnenoe.  He  afterward 
Joined  the  prince  in  £ng!an<^  and  after  the  rev- 
<dntion  of  1848,  followed  iiim  to  France,  and 
•absequently  became  first  ph  jsioian  to  the  em- 
peror, medical  inspector  of  the  imperial  honae- 
Bold,  and  almoner  of  the  emperor  and  empress. 
He  was  made  a  member  of  tne  legion  of  honor 
in  1849,  and  promoted  to  the  rank  of  command- 
ant of  this  order  in  1856.  In  1859  hewas  elect- 
ed to  the  legislature  by  the  arrondissement  of 
Feronne^d  reelected  in  1857. 

OONNEAUT,  a  poet  borough  and  townahip 
<m.Oonneant  creek,  Ashtabnla  eo.,  Ohio,  S  m. 
Unom  Lake  Erie,  memorable  as  the  landing  place 
c^  the  first  settlers  of  northern  Ohio,  in  1796. 
whence  it  is  sometimes  called  itt  Plymonth  of 
tiie  Western  Reserve.  It  has  a  good  harbor  at 
the  month  of  the  creek,  with  a  lighthonse,  con- 
tains a  number  of  churches,  schools,  Ao.,  and 
lironi  the  advantages  of  its  situation  is  the  cen- 
tre of  an  active  commerce.  The  sorronnding 
eoontry  is  extremely  productive,  and  Oonneant 
b  the  entrepot  for  the  produce  not  only  of  the 
•Qacent  parts  of  Oliio,  but  also  of  a  considerable 
pwtion  of  Pennsylvania.  Pop.  of  the  township, 
1,695 ;  of  the  borough,  in  1858,  about  1,600. 

OONNEOTIOUT,  one  of  the  13  original  stotes 
c^the  American  union,  and  the  smallest  of  the 
present  states  except  Rhode  Island  and  I>el*> 
ware,  derives  its  name  from  its  chief  river,  the 
Oonnecticut,  a  name  given  to  it  by  the  Indians^ 
apd  meaning  in  their  language  the  Long  river. 
It  is  bounded  N.  by  Massaoliusetts,  8.  by  Long 
laland  sound,  £.  by  Rhode  Island,  and  W.  by 
Kew  York.  The  northern  line,  as  originally  run, 
measured  88  m.,  viz. :  41  m.  £.  of  Oonnecti- 
eat  river,  and  47  m.  W. ;  the  eastern  line,  45 
m.;  the  western  line,  72  m.  by  the  indirect 
coarse  near  the  southern  extremity,  (r  68  in  * 
direct  line.  The  sea-coast,  from  tiie  moothHyf 
the  Pawcatnck  river  on  the  S.  E.  to  the  month 
of  Byram  river  on  the  S.  W.,  is  about  100  m. 
Tlie  average  length  of  the  state  is  86  ro.,  and  the 
average  breadth  55  m.,  making  an  area  of  4,780 
■q.  m.  It  lies  between  lat.  41°  arid  42°  8'  N.,  and 
long.  71"^  55'  and  78°  50'  W.  Tiie  state  is  divided 
into  8  counties  and  160  towns ;  4  of  the  connties 
border  on  Massachusetts,  and  4  on  Long  Island 
•onnd.  The  towns  first  i  ncorporated  embraced  a 
much  larger  extent  of  territory  than  at  present, 
as  from  them,  at  various  times,  new  towns  have 
been  taken  and  incorporated ;  but  most  of  the 
towns  in  Windham  and  Litchfield  counties,  and 
aome  in  Tolland  co.,  more  recently  settled,  em- 
brace their  original  limits.  The  following  table 
Indicates  the  several  counties,  the  date  of  their 
incorporation,  their  extent,  population  in  1850, 
number  of  towns,  number  of  representatives  to 
the  general  assembly,  and  valuation  of  property 
in  1857: 
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The  ciUea  of  Oonnecticut  are  New  Haven, 
Hartford,  New  London,  Norwich,  IGddletown, 
Brtdfleport,  and  Waterbnry.  New  London  waa 
the  first  to  apply  for  the  corporate  privilegea  of 
adty,  and  waa  incorporated  in  Jan.  1784^ 
Hartford,  New  Haven,  Norwich,  and  Ifiddla- 
town  Immediately  followed,  and  were  inoorpo- 
rated  in  May,  1784.  Bridgeport  waainoorporatad 
in  1886,  and  Waterbnry  in  1858.  None  of  the 
dtiea  except  New  London  embraoee  the  whole 
of  the  limits  of  the  town  of  the  same  name.  In 
fome  of  the  towna  there  are  compact  villagea 
which  are  inoorporatedfor  certain  mnnidpalre^- 
nlationa,  and  called  boron^^  Several  of  theMi 
have  become  extinct  aa  boroni^  and  Bridge- 
port and  Waterbnry  have  been  made  oitieiL 
They  were  incorporated:  Bridgeport  in  1800; 
Btonington  in  1801 ;  Goilford  in  1816;  Sasez 
and  Clinton  in  1820;  Danbnry  in  18SS;  Ool- 
ohester  and  Newtown  in  1894;  Waterbory  in 
1825;  Stamford  in  1880;  Sonthportin  1881; 
Willimantio  and  Clifton  in  1888;  Worthinaton 
in  1884;  Hnmphreyaville  and  Norwalk  in  1886; 
Bethel  in  1847;  New  Britain  in  1860;  Bir- 
ndngfaam  in  1851 ;  Sharon  and  Wallingford  in 
1858;  Danielaonville  and  Greenwich  in  1864; 
and  Winsted  in  186a  Moat  of  theae  are  eom- 
mercial  or  manniictnring  places^  or  located  near 
New  York.  The  other  larae  mannfoctnring  Til- 
lages are  Meriden,  OoUinsville,  TariflVille,  Wind- 
sor Locks,  Thompsonville,  Bristol,  Falls  Village, 
Salisbnry,  West  KilUngly,  Wolcottville,  Nanga- 
tnck,  New  Hartford,  Rockville,  NorfoHLOreen- 
▼iUe,  Deep  River,  New  Milford,  Central  Village, 
Sdc  In  fact,  in  almost  every  town  in  which  thore 
is  water  power,  or  near  the  sea-coast  or  naviga- 
ble streams  where  steam  power  ci^  be  need, 
mannfactnring  lillagea  are  sprin^ng  np.  Hart- 
ford, at  the  head  of  aloop  navigation  on  the 
Connecticnt,  being  the  oeiftre  of  a  rich  agrionl* 
tiuiil  district,  and  of  a  large  circuit  of  mannfiK>- 
tnring  villages,  together  with  heavy  manafSM»- 
taring  establishments  in  the  dty  itadf^  and 
oontaming  ali'the  banka  of  the  connty,  with  f 
of  the  banking  oi^ital  of  the  whole  state,  takte 
the  lead  in  business.  New  Haven  haa  a  larger 
population,  is  much  engaged  ih  foreign  com- 
merce, and  ia  extensively  concerned  in  mannfoe- 
tnres;  but  it  is  chiefiy  noted  for  its  higher  liter- 
ary institntions  and  Sdsthetic  attractions,  which 
invite  many  families  of  fortune,  taste,  and  leisore 
to  make  it  their  place  of  abode.  New  London 
haa  always  had  a  refined  population,  and  ia 
more  isolated  in  its  bonness  relatione.  The 
dty  has  some  foreign  commerce,  and  ia  ezten- 
nvely  concerned  in  the  whale  fbberies.  Nor- 
wich and  Bridgeport,  situated  at  the  JnnctioQ 
of  railroada  which  pass  through  valleya  filled 
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with  iiKimifjirtiirin;:  villM;ro:»,  nro  prowing  to  bo 
iiiiportunt  ]ila<vs.  AVatorluiry  is  a  remarkable 
instance  of  the  jrrnwth  of  u  city  from  its  Inhe- 
rent enerijfies.  The  »inie  may  bo  said,  to  a  leis 
extent,  of  Meriden  and  New  Britain. — ^Tho  pop- 
uhition  of  Connecticut  in  1079  was  12,535 ;  in 
1756,  131,805;  in  1762, 145,666;  in  1774, 197- 
mii;  in  1782,208,870;  in  1790, 238,141,  inrlud- 
injr  2,764  slaves;  in  ISOO,  251,002;  in  1810, 
262,042;  in  1820,275,202;  in  1830,  296,075; 
in  1840,  309,978 ;  in  1850,  370,792.  Tlic  in- 
crease dnriiig  the  Lust  10  years  wjis  nearly  20 
l>er  cent.,  or  thrico  as  great  Jis  at  any  former 
jieriod  of  10  years,  occasioned  by  the  increase 
of  manufactures,  and  the  influx  of  foreigners  to 
labor  on  the  railroads.  Of  the  303,099  white 
]>opulation  in  1850,  284,978  were  born  in  the 
Htate,  39,117  in  oth it  states  of  the  union,  and 
88,374  in  foreign  countries,  of  whom  26,689 
"vvere  from  Ireland.  Tlie  colored  ]>oi)uhition  in 
1850  was  7,093,  iK-iug  a  decrooso  of  412  in  10 
years,  of  whom  0,077  were  born  in  the  state, 
1,351  in  other  states,  and  167  in  foreign  coun- 
tries.— ^Thc  face  of  the  country  is  variegated  by 
hill  and  valley,  intersected  by  numerous  streams, 
the  principal  of  which  cross  the  state  fn>m  N. 
to  S.  Most  of  the  state  is  drained  by  3  princi- 
l»al  rivers,  with  their  branches,  the  Connecticat 
in  the  central,  the  Housatonic  in  the  western, 
and  the  Thames  in  tlio  cah>tern  part.  Beside 
these,  there  are  various  small  streams  of  limit- 
ed extent,  which  How  into  I^>ng  Island  sound. 
Of  these  the  Quinepiack,  which  rises  between 
Farmington  and  New  Britain  and  empties  into 
New  Haven  harbor,  is  the  largest,  and  the  only 
one  which  extends  half  across  the  state.  The 
Connecticut,  the  longest  river  in  New  England, 
rises  near  Canada,  runs  between  Vennont  and 
New  Hampshire,  and  through  Massachusetts  and 
Connecticut  into  the  sound.  With  its  branches 
it  drains  the  central  ])art  of  the  state,  including 
all  of  Hartford  co.  excei>t  Southin.n^ton  and  the 
t).  E.  part  of  Farmington,  all  of  Middlesex  co.  ex- 
cept Killingworth,  tlio  western  part  of  Tolland 
CO.  and  the  N.  E.  ]>art  of  Litchfield  co.  The 
latter  is  watered  by  the  Farmington  or  Tunxis 
river,  the  only  considerable  branch  of  the  Con- 
necticut in  the  state.  This  stream  has  a  singular 
course.  Rising  in  the  highlands  of  Berkshire, 
Mass.,  it  runs  8.  E.  to  the  centre  of  Fannington, 
tlien  turns  N.  in  a  sluggish  stream  with  little  fall 
15  m.  to  Tariffville,  where  it  turns  8.  £.,  breaks 
through  the  trap  mountains,  and  empties  into 
the  Connecticut  at  Windsor.  The  natural  out- 
let of  this  river  is  New  Haven  harbor;  and  at 
u  triHing  expense  the  stream  might  be  turned 
into  the  Quinepiack  river,  as  a  considerable 
part  of  its  waters  were  carrie<l  to  New  Haveu 
by  the  Farmingttm  canal.  The  Connecticut 
river  also  forsakes  its  natural  basin,  and  at  the 
narrows  below  Middletown  forcibly  breaks 
through  the  momitain  of  ])rimitive  rcK'k,  and 
pursues  its  way  S.  E.  through  a  primitive  re- 
iri<»n,  to  Long  Island  sound  at  Sayb rook,  leaving 
it  to  tli«.-  Quinepiack  and  other  .Muall  streams  to 
drain  tlu-  .-jouthern  i)art  of  the  valley.    Consid- 


ering the  genera]  eoane  of  Uj«  ipocatais'^ 
ranges  through  the  state,  bearing  tu  ihe  V.  of 
8.,  tliere  is  sometliing  peculiar  in  i\<  >.  L 
bearing  of  the  principal  streams.  Ou  aikv 
of  tlie  map  of  Connecticat,  tfie  eye  #>««•  a  cir- 
respondency  in  the  courses  of  the  IIuaa:^.e4 
from  New  Milford  to  I>«rby,  the  FanbiLAa 
river  from  its  entrance  Into  the  «tate  !o  Ftf- 
mington,  and  the  Willimaiitio  and  ShrtarkcC'.^ 
their  entrance  into  tlie  Thamea,  and  ef{«GiZv 
the  Connevtient  from  Middletown  inZo  lU 
sound,  through  on  unnatural  bed  of  prinisTt 
fonnation.  The  £.  part  of  the  stale  i*  vucnf 
by  the  Thames  and  its  affloentfL  I*^  hoi 
waters  rise  in  Massachusetbt,  and  its  bsil*^  oi- 
braces  all  of  Wimlliam  co^  luort  of  TuUud  04, 
and  nearly  the  whole  of  New  LondiAo>.  k 
takes  the  name  of  the  Tliaines  at  the  imrS  % 
of  the  Yantic  with  the  Quinebaug  at  >orw^ 
to  which  place  or  to  Alljn*s  Pcdnt  it  is  Bsvifs- 
ble  for  steamboats  and  small  vessels ;  a&d  fn^ 
its  mouth  to  New  London  it  forms  the  b«st  haAsr 
in  the  state,  and  one  of  the  best  in  the  eoaLaj. 
In  the  view  of  the  first  settlers,  the  localixy  eoi^ 
responded  so  well  with  London  in  fariiiofs  im 
connnorce,  that  they  named  the  river  the  Thsaa 
and  the  ])lace  New  London,  looking  to  a  fcsv 
city,  which  was  in  fact  the  first  inojrpcntai  ■ 
the  state.  Above  Norwicb  the  waiencf  tk 
Thames  take  ditferent  names^  The  Sbcodtf 
unites  with  the  Quinebaug  in  the  upper  pen  d 
that  town,  and  the  2  streams  which  nniu  mi 
fonn  the  Shetucket  are  the  Willimantic  and  Bif 
rivers.  Corresponding  with  the  TLamet  ia  ite 
£.  is  the  Housatonic  in  tlie  W.  part  of  the  OOL 
which  with  its  main  branch,  the  Nanntock,  mi 
their  branches,  waters  all  of  Litchfied  cou  cxeifC 
the  N.  £.  towns,  the  W.  half  of  New  DaTtfi  ea, 
and  the  N.  and  £.  part  of  Fairfield  ea  71s 
Housatonic  is  navigable  for  small  vcsMlstsiB 
junction  with  the  Naugatnck  at  Derby.  Tki 
whole  northern  and  the  larger  part  of  the  iWi  ii 
wholly  drained  by  the  3  large  rivers  above  nsi* 
tione<l.  Numerous  small  streams  fall  directly  ato 
Long  Islaid  soimd,  the  largest  of  which  tow  um 
New  Haven  harbor.  Some  of  these  afford  wnv 
power  for  manufacturing  purposes;  andtbehval 
mouUis  of  must  of  them  form  uumertins  htfboa 
along  the  coast.  Beside  those  at  the  Aootbsif 
the  3  largo  rivers,  viz.,  New  London*  SaTbraD^ 
and  Stratford,  there  are  convenient  harden  tf 
Stonington,  Mystic,  Niantic,  Clinton,  Gi2M 
andSachem*s  Head,  Branford,  New  Uavca^XS- 
fonl,  Bridgeport,  Bhurk  Btick,  Suathpurt.  im^ 
tuck,  Norwflik,  Stamford,  and  Grevnwirh.  A^^ 
these  have  communication  br  water  with  Xcv 
York,  and  tlie  principal  of  tbem  by  aUtmUA 
StcamlKiats  also  ascend  Uie  Connecticut  to  Btf^ 
ford,  and  the  Thames  to  Norwich. — ^Tbe  tttad 
valley  of  Connecticut  is  of  a  secQodarr  funs^ 
tion,  and  has  features  pecnliariy  iu  own.  Tk 
£.  border  commences  in  East  Haveo,  thioflt 
passing  N.  £.  it  crosses  the  Oonnecticot  hvtf 
below  Middletown,  thenoe  N.  not  iar  from  ik 
river  through  Portland  and  GUstenbnrr.  sad 
thenoe  more  £.  through  Manchester,  and  oa  :1s 
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iNirdan  of  Tollaad  oo.  into  MasBaobnsetts.  The 
W.  border  oommenoes  in  West  Haven,  tnd  pur- 
ines a  direct  coarse  on  the  W.  side  of  the  towns 
of  Hsmden,  Cheshire,  Soathington,  Farmingp- 
ton,  Avon,  Simsbnry,  and  throngh  Granby  into 
MasBachasetts.  After  it  crosses  the  Oonnecticot 
riyer,  this  valley  is  abont  20  m.  in  width.  The 
soil  is  alluvial  and  diluvial,  and  embraces  tlie 
most  fertile  and  the  poorest  land  in  the  state. 
The  alluvial  of  the  Connecticut  and  Fanninffton 
tiver  vallejs  is  a  rich  loam  seldom  equalled  for 
oontinnoas  tillage  and  productiveness.  Much 
of  the  remainder,  unless  bordering  on  streams, 
li  a  diluvial,  lieht  sandy  or  gravdly  soil,  eepe- 
eially  toward  New  Haven,  and  unproductive, 
mlesi  artificially  fertilized  from  swamps,  by 
Hme,  or  other  manures.  Several  ranges  of  trap 
Toeks  pass  throagh  this  valley,  sometimes  oon- 
tinuous,  and  sometimes  in  broken  elevationa, 
with  mural  fronts  on  their  W«  sides^  and  gentle 
dedivities  on  the  £.  In  some  instances,  small 
Ovations  of  trap  rock  are  fbund,  which  have 
broken  through  the  granidc  rocks,  at  short 
distances  £.  and  W.  of  this  secondary  valley. 
They  are  arranged  in  dike^and  ridges,  mostly 
ia  one  genen^  range,  with  collateral  branches^ 
ruming  centrally  through  the  secondary  forma- 
tloD,  dividing  it  into  2  portions.  The  eastern 
oommences  at  New  Haven,  passes  easterly  of 
East  rock  to  Middletown,  and  thence  follows 
the  Connecticut  river  into  Massachusetts.  The 
W.  portion  runs  from  New  Haven  through 
Itenington,  to  Northampton,  through  whieh 
the  deftinct  Farmington  canal  once  passed.  The 
trap  range  has  several  important  gaps,  throng^ 
ooe  of  which  the  Tunxis  river  passes,  and  through 
another  the  railroad  from  Hartfoi^cl,  at  present 
terminating  in  Waterbary,  which  was  originallv 
designed  to  strike  the  Hudson  river  at  FishkilL 
Thissecoudfiry  region, with  its  borders,  embraces 
▼aluable  mineral  resources.  The  rocks  on  the 
Si  and  W.  borders,  and  underlying  the  trap,  are 
the  red  sandstone,  or  freestone,  so  useful  for 
hnilding  purposes ;  immense  quantities  of  it  are 
qiiarried  at  Portland,  on  the  Connecticut  river, 
and  shipped  to  New  York.  In  Bolton,  near  the 
&  borders  of  this  section,  and  near  the  nul- 
road  running  £.  from  Hartford,  is  the  oele- 
brated  quarry  of  Bolton  stone,  a  micaoeoos 
alate,  which  splits  in  thin  strata,  smoothly  and 
beautifully,  and  is  extensively  used  for  flagging 
and  other  useful  purposes.  In  various  parts  of 
tiie  trap  range,  copper  is  found.  The  Sunslmrr 
mines,  in  the  present  town  of  Granby,  which 
was  once  a  part  of  Simsbury,  were  worked  early 
in  the  history  of  the  colony,  and  were  rendered 
ikmous  by  being  converted  into  a  state  prison, 
the  first  in  the  state.  The  Bristol  copper  mines, 
of  late  extensively  worked,  are  situate  in  the 
N.  E.  borders  of  Bristol,  a  short  distance  W.  of 
the  secondary  section,  and  within  2  m.  of  the 
yailroad.  Lead  mines,  with  a  large  percentage 
of  silver,  have  at  various  times  been  worked  in 
Middletown,  especially  during  the  revolution- 
ary war,  bnt  as  yet  to  little  profit  Veins  of 
sulphate  of  barytes — heavy  spar — are  found  in 


the  E.  pttrts  of  Oheshbe  and  Sonthington,  and 
large  quantities  are  quarried  and  used  in  the 
oompoeition  of  paints.  Between  the  trap  ridges 
on  the  borders  of  Sonthington  and  Berlin  is 
found  hydraulic  lime,  from  which  are  mannfke- 
tnred  lurge  quantities  of  water  oement  There 
is  a  cobalt  nunc  in  Chatham.  The  country  wa^ 
tered  by  the  Thames  and  its  tributaries  fe  gra* 
nitic  and  metamorphic  in  gentle  swelling  luU% 
capable  of  cultivation  to  their  sommitfc  mie 
traveller,  as  he  passes  along  the  ridges,  or  from 
summit  to  summit,  often  may  see  the  whiter 
convenient  ikrm  houses  with  thehriarge  bani% 
and  villages  with  their  tall  ohnrch  s^res,  dot- 
ting the  landscape  in  Tarious  directions.  Few 
portions  of  the  United  States  are  better  fitted 
or  more  celebrated  for  gradng  and  the  prodoote 
of  the  dairy,  than  Uie  oratnd  towns  of  Wind* 
ham  oo.^The  section  of  the  state  watered  hv 
the  Hoosatonic  river,  eztendfaig  into  New  Ton 
and  Massachusetts,  is  very  broken  and  moon- 
tainons,  rendering  interoommnnication  firom 
▼alley  to  vaDey  very  difficult.  Bnt  a  small  pn^ 
portion  of  the  land  is  susceptible  of  profitable 
tillage;  the  craggy  mountains  and hilb  are  atUl 
covered  with  woods,  bnt  yet  large  portions  af- 
ford excellent  pastmage  for  caUle,  8heq»,  and 
horses.  Qoshen  and  other  elevated  towns  N. 
of  Litchfield  are  celebrated  through  the  ooontry 
four  the  products  of  their  dairies ;  hot  the  mosl 
▼aluable  sources  of  wealth  are  their  qoairies  and 
mines.  Extensive  beds  of  hematite  uon  ore  are 
fbund,  espedallvin  SaUsbnry  andEent;  andtiia 
heavy  iron  works  at  the  former  place  have  kmg 
been  celebrated,  on  which  chief  reliance  was 
traced  dnriiMT  the  revolotionary  war.  The  Tal- 
leys  of  the  ^nsatonic  and  branches^  espedal^ 
K.  of  New  Milford,  contain  inunense  beds  of 
limestone  of  the  best  quality,  for  ornamental  and 
useful  purposes,  for  buildings  and  monument^ 
and  fbr  burnt  lime.  The  mountains  furnish 
cheap  fuel  for  burning^  and  the  quarries  ef  Uhm- 
stone  are  easily  wrought,  so  th^  Canaan  lime^ 
as  it  was  formerly  designated  in  the  market^ 
though  other  places  afford  as  good  a  qualityy 
finds  a  ready  imd  extensive  sale.  The  ouarries 
of  Kew  Proston  in  Washington  frimisn  luge 
blocks  of  pure  white  marble,  of  fine  grain  and 
firm  texture,  which  issuitable  fbr  buildings,  mon- 
uments, and  ornamental  purposes,  and  is  already 
well  known  to  the  public.  These  resources,  to* 
gether  with  the  nnlimited  watw  power,  and 
the  several  raihroads  which  traverse  it,  indioate 
in  this  section  an  immense  source  of  ftitore 
wealth.— The  whole  sea-coast,  excM>t  acroM 
New  Haven  harbor,  is  of  primitive  formationi 
and  difficult  of  cultivaticm.  Much  of  it  is  suit- 
able for  grazing,  but  it  is  the  most  valuable  for 
the  production  of  fruit  and  yegetables,  eq>ecial- 
ly  for  the  New  York  market  Granite  in  great 
variety,  with  gneiss  and  mica  slate,  is  exten- 
sively quarried  for  use  as  buildiuff  materials,  flag- 
ging,  dpc  The  quarries  in  Had£un  on  theOoa- 
necticut  rive^  and  in  other  places,  are  exten- 
sively worked.  The  mineral  resouroes  of  the 
state  have  as  yet  been  but  partially  devekiped. 
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Slato  for  tiling  prevails,  bnt  to  wlmt  extent  or 
excellence  is  not  yet  well  tested.  A  bcAutiftd 
marble,  some  portions  resembling  the  vcnl  an- 
tique, is  found  in  Milford  and  North  Milford, 
which  formerly  attracted  much  attention,  but 
was  soon  neglected  on  account  of  the  expense 
of  working  it ;  it  will  again  be  considered  valn- 
ftble  when  luxury  shall  be  able  to  pay  the  ex- 
pense. Clay  for  the  manufacture  of  bricks  and 
pottery  abounds,  especially  in  the  secondary  re- 
gion ;  and  bricks  are  extensively  manufactured 
^rou^h  the  valleys,  and  pottery  in  Hartford 
and  vicinity.  Materials  for  the  manufacture  of 
porcelain  and  crockery  have  been  discovered, 
but  at  present  the  expenses  of  the  working  are 
too  great  to  afford  encouragement  to  such  un- 
dertakings. Fire-brick  furnaces  and  crucibles, 
liowever,  are  extensively  manufactured  in  New 
•  Milford.  The  feldspar  quarry  of  Middletown 
furnishes  a  pure  material  for  porcelain  ware. 
Mineral  chalybeate  springs,  some  of  them  slight- 
ly sulphurous,  are  found  in  various  parts  of  the 
state,  but  the  only  one  of  note  is  in  Stafford, 
which  formerly  was  much  resorted  to. — Tlirough 
both  the  E.  and  W.  portions  of  the  central  val- 
ley of  the  state  runs  a  railroad :  through  the 
TV.,  the  New  Ilaven  and  Northampton,  com- 
monly called  the  Canal  railroad ;  and  through 
the  £.,  the  Hartford,  New  Haven,  and  Spring- 
field railroad,  and  its  continuation,  the  Connecti- 
cut river  railroad,  with  which  the  former  unites 
at  Northampton.  The  Hartford  railroad  has  a 
branch  from  Berlin  to  Middletown;  and  the 
Canal  railroad  a  branch  from  Fannington  to 
Collinsville,  which  will  ultimately  be  continued 
up  the  Fannington  river  valley  into  Massachu- 
setts. Along  the  valleys  of  the  streams  which 
unite  to  fonn  tlio  Thames  river  extend  also  3 
railroads:  the  Norwich  and  Worcester,  from 
AUyn's  Point  in  Preston,  through  Norwicli  and 
up  the  Quinebaug  valley,  to  Worcester ;  the  New 
London,  Willimantic,  and  Palmer,  from  New 
London,  through  Norwich  and  Willimantic,  up 
the  Willimantic  valley,  and  onward  to  Palm- 
er on  the  Great  Western  railroad;  tlio  Hart- 
ford and  Providence,  from  Hartford,  through 
the  notch  in  the^  mountains  at  Bolton,  thenco 
down  the  Hop  and  Shetucket  rivers  to  near  Nor- 
wich, thence  up  the  Quinebaug  valley  to  Plain- 
field,  thence  eastward  to  Providence.  These 
railroads  funli^ih  facilities  for  transportation, 
and  the  streums  connecting  with  them  afford 
unlimited  water  power,  which  combined  must 
at  no  distant  day  be  a  source  of  immense  wealth. 
The  2  chief  valleys  of  the  Honsatonic  are  also 
pro^ided  with  railroads  meeting  at  Bridgeport. 
The  Housatonic  railroad  passes  up  that  river 
into  Berkshire,  meeting  the  Western  at  West 
Stockbridge,  leading  to  Albany ;  and  the  Nau- 
patuck  j)asses  up  that  valley  through  the  flour- 
ishing city  of  AVatorbury  to  Winsted,  and  will 
bo  extended  into  the  Farminirton  river  valley 
at  Hitchcock villo.  The  Harlem  railroad  also 
approaches  the  W.  Iwrder  of  the  rtate.  A  rail- 
road pfti>^sos  along  the  whole  lenprth  of  the  coast, 
un  a  continuous  route  from  New  York  to  Prov- 


idence and  BoftoB,  connecting  whk  iD  iht 
railroads  ninoing  into  the  interior,  iadod^ 
the  Norwalk  and  Danbury,  beside  thoae  ak«ad« 
mentioned,  so  that  it  is  ■caroelr  poMvbk  far 
any  inhabitant  in  Cunnecticat  to  be  10  m.  d»- 
tant  from  railroad  communication  with  tbe«iHf 
cities  of  the  state  and  with  New  York  udA  IW*- 
ton. — Tlie  natives  of  Connecticot  hare  ever  b««t 
distinguislied  bj  their  enterpriae  and  a  ^a» 
tion  to  traffic.  They  are  ui  that  genaint  la- 
kee  character  wliich  enables  them  to  tun  tidr 
attention  to  various  objects  at  the  utafttm: 
and  if  they  do  not  succeed  in  one  nndfn^iBc 
they  easily  tnm  to  another.  Keoe«itatcd  bi 
tlie  natural  unproductiveneaa  of  the  mO.  ai 
the  small  income  to  support  the  growinff  ta- 
ilies  of  the  large  class  of  yeomen,  tber  nauraEf 
acquire  habits  of  close  economy  and'mull  mi- 
ings,  by  which  under  farorable  circamsu&ea 
they  or  their  cliildren  become  rich;  mhm, 
though  liberal  and  charitable,  they  iBaandm 
what  their  leas  prudent  bnt  mure  itntiue 
southern  fellow  citizens  consider  a  want  of  hos- 
pitality and  generosity.  According  to  the  ocms 
returns  of  1850  there  were  in  the  itsle,  m- 
gaged  in  agriculture,  56,955 ;  in  manoiacttN^ 
27,932;  in  commerce,  2.743;  in  narign^ 
8,181 ;  in  mining,  151  (much  too  small  a  i^ 
her) ;  and  in  the  learned  profemona.  1,497.  TW 
census,  however,  not  bving  taken  by  itnriiiirii 
its  figures  are  not  fully  to  be  relied  un.  Btt 
wo  must  not  look  to  Connecticnt  alone  ix  tW 
enterprise  and  increase  of  {lopnlation.  PhAsfelr 
no  country  of  similar  extent  has  sent  abrak 
so  vast  a  horde  of  emigrants  in  proportiM  Is 
its  population.  Shrewd  business  rasa  £«■ 
Connecticut  may  be  found  in  all  thepriadpsl 
cities  of  Uie  union,  especiallv  in  New  Tori[  mt 
the  West  Dr.  Mon«  siud  in  1810 :  **  The  aasB 
of  the  number  of  births  oTcr  that  of  dsilhsii 
probably  greater  than  in  any  other  cooatry  in 
the  world.  One  fourth  part  of  the  preseat  poy» 
lation  of  New  York  is  snpposeil  to  coowt  rf 
emigrants  from  Connecticut  or  their  1 
descendants;  and  the  whole  number  off 
annually  emigrating  into  that  and  the 
states  from  Connecticut  is  supposed  to  aa 
to  from  12,000  to  15,000.'*— -The  tinancvscftks 
state  are  in  a  favorable  condition.  The  Mil 
has  no  permanent  debt,  but  on  the  other  bai 
owns  at  par  value  $405,000  worth  of  hak 
stock  in  the  best  banks  in  the  state.  Tbs  in* 
come  of  the  state,  aside  from  school  moMff, 
amounts  to  about  $250,000,  viz. :  from  state  I 
$100,000 ;  from  taxes  on  hanks,  sarinct  I 
insurance  comi)anies,  railroads  ^^-^  $ll^.<'iOft; 
bank  dividends,  $35,000,  and  other  small  §■■& 
The  expenses  are:  for  the  geni-ral  asscMbh; 
$36,000 ;  6aIarie^  $23,050 ;  contingent  expcaso^ 
$60,000;  judicial  exI>ense^  $95,000;  fior  stsis 
pau])ers,  $1,^00 ;  superintendence  of  sthoak 
$3,700;  directors  of  state  pri^ion.  $3*»:  pabbf 
institutions,  $20,0(K).  The  firvc  3  l«nk«  in  C«a- 
nccticut  were  incorporated  in  1792.  in  llartfcei 
New  Ilaven,  and  New  Li^ndun :  an<i  cnlj  7  oca- 
crs  were  incorporated  before  1822, 
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the  Derby  and  Eagle  banks,  whiehikiM.  The 
•Ifgregate  amount  of  capital  of  these  10  banks, 
•U  in  the  cities  except  Derby,  was  less  than 
$4,000,000.  There  are  now  in  the  state  76 
banlp,  with  an  aggregate  capital  of  $21,000,000, 
located  in  86  different  cities  and  towns.  There 
mn  84  savings  bank&  with  deposits  amonnting 
to  $18,000,000 ;  and  42  building  associationa, 
wh^  were  till  the  present  year  allowed  to 
lend  money  at  a  higher  rate  than  legal  interest, 
with  an  aggregate  amount  of  stock  and  depodts 
of  $4,800,000.  Some  of  these  institotions  have 
ftikd,  and  some  others  are  winding  np. — ^The 
BumniSutures  of  the  state  are  more  general,  mul- 
tUhrioos,  and  prodnctiTC  than  those  of  any  other 
people  of  similar  means.  Nearly  aU  the  inhab- 
Itmnts  are  directly  or  indirectly  interested  in 
•ome  kind  of  manufactures.  It  is  the  genios  ci 
the  people  to  attend  to  a  mnltiplidty  of  por- 
■oita,  and  consequently,  while  all  are  busy,  nn- 
dertikings  on  a  large  scale  are  seldom  made. 
More  recently,  however,  combined  cqyita],  aided 
bj  men  of  means  from  other  states,  has  much 
•olarged  manufacturing  operations.  Much  of 
the  machinery  used  is  the  fruit  of  inventiona 
and  improvements  by  the  mannfiMstorers  them- 
nlFes,  among  whom  we  need  mention  bat  the 
Bttnes  of  Wiiitney,  Goodyear,  and  Colt  The 
people  are  always  contriving  and  enthnsiastio 
In  whatever  they  undertake.  The  most  exten- 
\dve  manufactures  are  those  of  iron,  docks,  car- 
riages, and  India-rubber  goods— iron  of  all  pos- 
■ibfe  varieties,  from  the  heaviest  oastinfls  to  the 
flneet  cutlery,  including  anchors  and  boifors,  fire- 
anna,  edge  tools,  wire,  Ao,  Connecticat  has 
almost  engrossed  the  manufacture  of  docks  for 
our  whole  country,  and  for  a  large^partof  the 
dvilized  world.  The  same  might  formerly  have 
been  said  of  the  manufacture  of  tinware.  Col- 
linses axes,  Coitus  pistols,  and  Sharp's  rifles  are 
becoming  eauidly  famous.  The  genius  of  Good- 
year and  of  his  co-laborers  has  given  greater 
▼ariety  to  the  manufactures  of  caoutchouc  or 
India  rubber  than  of  almost  any  other  known 
•abstance.  In  the  manufacture  of  carriages, 
Connecticat  is  second  to  no  state  in  the  union. 
The  amount  of  cotton  and  woollen  goods  is 
greater  than  any  other,  but  not  so  peculiar  to 
the  state.  The  other  most  extensive  mann&o- 
tores  are  those  of  agricultural  and  mechanical 
implements,  hats,  leather,  boots  and  shoes,  pa- 
per, saddlery,  cabinet  furniture,  combs,  buttons, 
wooden  wore,  powder,  gloss,  soap  and  candles, 
friction  matches,  silver  and  plated  ware.  Jew- 
elry, distilled  spirits,  &c.  The  whole  amount  of 
manufactured  goods  returned  by  the  census  of 
1850  was  $45,110,102,  but  this  does  not  in- 
dude  a  vast  amount  of  work  done  in  fiimi- 
lies  and  by  small  mechanics. — ^The  extensive 
•ea-coast,  with  harbors  made  by  indentations 
of  the  coast  and  the  outlets  of  various  rivers 
and  streams,  together  with  the  enterprising  and 
hardy  character  of  the  men,  are  favorable  to 
commerce  and  navigation.  Beside  the  coast- 
ing trade,  which  is  extensive,  especially  wilh 
New  York,  Connecticut  is  largely  interested  in 


Ibrdgn  oooimeroe.  The  anonnt  of  exports  and 
impOTta  it  is  difficult  to  determine,  as  many  of 
the  evgoea  owned  in  the  state  enter  and  leaf« 
New  York.  FhHn  New  London  and  Stoninc- 
ton  are  fitted  out  whaling  expeditiona.  In  18& 
there  wera  broof^t  in  by  88  arrivals,  1,914  bbk. 
of  sperm  oil,  66,180  Iba.  of  whale  oil,  and  8,04V 
840  lbs.  of  whalebone.  New  Haven  is  exten- 
aivdy  engaged  in  the  West  India  trade^  in  whldt 
it  has  largely  shared  ttom  the  first  aettlemaiit 
of  the  oonnt^,  many  of  the  ownersiakhigeoiii^ 
maod  of  their  own  Teseels.  No  other  place  of  fti 
rise  has  so  large  an  amonnt  of  tonnaim  or  d^tal 
invested  in  the  bosiness.  The  chief  artiolea  of 
export  are  horses  and  mnlea  brongbt  firom  Ver^ 
mont  and  Canada  and  the  fkr  Wesi^  shooka  from 
the  monntahis  north,  hay,  fionr,  meal,  and  pro* 
▼iabna,  and  mannfkotnred goods.  loe  andstono 
are  important  artidea  of  trade,  the  former  to 
the  West  Indies  and  the  aonthem  statea,  andtba 
latter  to  New  York.  The  tonnage  of  the  atalo 
is  aboQt  182,000,  of  which  70,000  is  engaged  in 
the  coastinff  trade,  80.000  in  the  foreign  tradeu 
85,000  in  the  whale  fishery,  and  7.000  in  eod 
and  other  fisheries.  The  shad  fishery  of  tlie 
Connecdcnt  river  is  well  known.  Ship4>oi]dhig 
is  an  important  item<tf  hodostry.  Inl868  were 
built  67  vessels,  indnding  5  steamers^  with  a 
tonnage  of  9,088.— On  the  sea-coast  and  na;^* 
gable  streams,  and  on  the  routes  of  railroad^ 
eoalfiromPennnrlvania,  Maryland,  andVirginiA 
is  generally  used  for  fhel  for  the  generation  of 
steam  and  other  manufacturing  purposes,  espe- 
eially  for  hnon  and  India-rubber  wo»s.  In  the 
interior  towns  and  awav  from  nnblic  oonvey^ 
anees,  wood  is  still  nsed  for  fbeL  The  momi- 
tainoos  redons,  unfit  for  cultivation,  still  fomish 
wood  and  timber  for  domestic  uses,  and  for 
buildings  and  ships.  Formeriy  the  state  for- 
nished  pine  and  hemlock  lumber,  but  as  these 
trees  are  not  as  reproductive  and  of  aa  natural 
a  growth  as  oak  and  chestnut^  the  latter  are 
taking  thehr  place.  A  great  variety  of  trees 
abound  in  the  forests,  the  most  common  of 
which,  beside  the  above,  are  walnut,  bnttemnt| 
biroh,  beech,  ash,  elm,  maple,  poplar,  basswood, 
whitewood,  cedar,  dsc  Most  of  the  hardy  frnlt 
trees  adapted  to  the  climate  grow  naturally, 
and  are  easily  and  profitably  cultivated;  the 
mple  and  pear  in  great  vartetlea  and  perfeo* 
tion,  the  <merry,  plum,  quince,  and  formed 
the  peach:  also,  berry-bearing  shrubs  and 
plants,  as  tne  strawben^,  raspberry,  blackber- 
ry, whortleberry,  barberry,  cranberry,  cnrranti 
gooseberry,  &c  Most  of  these  grow  wild,  hot 
some  of  them  are  much  improved  by  culti  vation. 
Tlie  strawbeiry  is  becoming  a  roost  important 
article  of  culture  for  the  market  But  perhaps 
there  is  nothing  which  bids  so  foir  for  extensive 
and  profitable  culture  as  the  grape.  Form«r1y 
wheat,  Indian  oom,  rye,  and  oats  were  raised 
for  exjx>rtation ;  but  since  competition  is  open- 
ed with  the  great  West,  their  cultivation  has 
become  unprratable  and  limited.  On  the  rich 
alluvial  bottoms  and  highly  manured  uplands,  in 
the  place  of  oom,  tobacco  is  now  extensively 
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cultivated,  a  source  of  the  gr^^atest  wealth  to  the 
farmer.  Potatoes,  buckwheat,  turnips,  carruta, 
oniuiiJS  and  garden  vegetables  generally,  are  cul- 
tivated, but  not  sufficient  to  supply  the  demands 
of  the  cities  and  nianufacturiug  villages,  ni>t  to 
nanicXew  York.  Ganlen  seeds  are  much  raised, 
and  a  wmrce  of  i)rofit,  especially  in  AVetherbfield, 
and  by  the  Shakers  at  Enfield.  Hay  is  one  of 
the  most  imi>ortant  cro])S  of  the  stiitc.  Great 
improvement  has  recently  been  made  in  the 
breeds  of  cattle,  horses^  sheep,  and  swine,  by  im- 
IKirtation,  and  c^ro  in  raising.  From  the  nature 
of  the  soil  and  face  of  the  country,  meadows 
and  pastures  nmst  ever  be  numerous  and  exten- 
sive ;  and  by  proper  care  a  much  larger  quanti- 
ty of  live  ytock  may  bo  reared.  Away  from  the 
interval  lands,  the  dairy  and  beef  cattle  are  the 
most  itrolituMe  for  the  farmer.  Agricultaral 
societies,  science,  and  skill,  fostered  by  the  legis- 
lature, arc  doing  much  to  make  agriculture  in- 
viting and  profitable.  The  total  valuation  of 
taxable  property  in  1857  was  $214,189,419,  con- 
sisting of 


Lands irj9.022.523 1 

IJun.llnir!*. TO.S'iToll 

Qiiarrii'ii  and  fl'«lu-r- 

lci« 919.783 

lIoRses  and  inuU  5. .   2.ri37,S03 

Cattio .,...  b:^>:iJMyi 

Sht'i'paiid  Hwin<»..  219.911 

Farndng  uU-niiihi..  KKV.KJl 

(.'anriives 91s.'U2 

Ti  nupioces 4«Ji»,ft07 

Musical  iDAtrunicuts  44.iSi,M4 


Ilouschold  furni- 
ture  |1,20S.96S 

Stocks  and  l>on«lA.  K.'^M^^ 

Money  St  interi-st.  15,9Ul,S2S 

Kniiiluvcd  in  ini-r- 
chandi.H«> 7,21d.l(» 


Enn>I<»yi'd  in  man- 


9,75d.719 


!luros. 
KinpluyiMl  in  vt 
(<4>lsand  commerce  8,566.1.'&0 
MlsoellauoouBL ....    «,Sd9^1S 


The  inimber  of  polls  between  the  ages  of  21 
and  70,  assessed  at  $383  each,  is  71,889.— 
Tlie  public  institutions  sustained  by  the  state 
are  the  state  normal  school  in  New  Britain, 
state  reform  school  in  Meriden,  American  asy- 
lum for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  and  retreat  for  the 
insane,  in  Hartford,  state  h(»spital  in  New  Ha- 
ven, and  state  prison  in  Wethersfield.  The 
board  of  trustees  of  the  nonnal  school  consists 
of  one  from  each  county  in  the  state,  appointed 
for  4  years,  who  go  out  of  office  in  rotation. 
They  appoint  the  principal,  who  is  ex  officio 
superintendent  of  common  schools,  and  who 
arranges  and  8ni)erintend3  county  conventions 
of  teachers.  To  the  school  was  appropriated 
$4,400  in  1858.  During  the  year  207  pupils  at- 
tended the  institution.  Connected  with  it,  and 
under  the  super visiim  of  its  officers^  is  a  model 
graded  school  in  New  Britain.  The  state  reform 
school,  for  the  instruction,  employment,  and  re- 
formation of  juvenile  otfenders,  established  in 
1851,  is  under  the  care  of  a  similar  board  of 
trustees.  Tlie  last  appropriation  by  the  general 
assembly  was  but  $2,500,  much  lei»  than  usual. 
The  farm  connected  with  the  institution  con- 
tains 1C3  acres.  The  numl>er  of  committals 
during  the  year  was  2y,  and  the  average  attend- 
ance IGO.  I^bor  and  instruction  are  combined 
in  the  institution,  and  many  on  leaving  it  arc 
provided  with  situations  with  farmers  or  me- 
chanics. Such  in.-iti  tut  ions  save  many,  and  of- 
ten the  most  uncontrollable  youths,  from  utter 
ruin.  The  American  a*iylum  for  the  deaf  and 
dumb,  as  its  luiine  indicates,  wus  the  first  insti- 


tution of  the  kind  in  Ameriea^  with  vh'n  j 
indissolubly  aanxriated  th«  never  t^^  U-  Urz'^'^% 
name  of  Thomas  H.  GalUndct.  and  t!i«  »•&.•>  ^.i 
less  famous  name  of  the  phi]iuithp#;'c<  \k:  e\ 
Wads  worth.  The  attention  of  Ciaiia&c^  «  m 
turneil  to  the  subject  by  tlie  conditiun  of  airju 
daughter  of  an  intimate  friend  and  Dc^  *f, 
who  was  deaf  and  dumb.  The  in<icirr  s  l* 
mind  was:  Cannot  something  be  duoe  f •  r  Ur' 
Aided  by  friends,  he  went  to  Puria.  K»i^:  xu 
system  of  instruction,  and  returned  with  12  •». 
sistant,  Mr.  Clerc,  who  still  sarriv^^  at  ar^ 
old  age,  and  commenced  irstnictirn  b  !•:;. 
Since  that  time  nearly  all  the  nnfortaas:*  tictf 
mutea  in  the  New  £nglaad  rtatea,  of  RitahM 
age,  and  many  from  fsonllicm  frtaie^  hare  <e- 
joyed  the  benefits  of  this  in>tituti4*n.  and  ill  i^ 
New  England  states  still  patronize  it.  The  vsam 
number  instructed  has  been  ab«»Dt  \^^* :  tat 
aimuid  attendance  is  now  abc»at  S5<>.  The  u- 
nual  a[)propriation  by  the  stato  is  t4.«<<^.  At 
annual  appropriation  is  made  br  C<.«rc<sje« 
of  $2,000  fur  the  support  of  pufiU  at  the  ii- 
stitution  for  the  blina  in  Boston.  Tl.e  7«raa 
for  the  insane  has  been  very  racccssfaL  hat 
model  institution.  The  annual  au^mfmiica 
by  the  state  is  $7,000.  The  annual  a^mt^^^ 
are  about  150,  and  the  avera;^  attendance  aims 
200.  About  \  of  those  discharfjed  arv  {f» 
nouncod  recovered.  The  whole  number  dl  ai- 
nilHhions  has  been  8,300.  The  state  bti^^-iSAi  ii 
less  under  state  control  than  the  other  Imso 
tions.  The  annual  appropriation  \»  $2.i«.«'.  TW 
oi>erations  by  the  associated  surgeon*  are  c«a«> 
ally  gratuitous,  and  afford  useful  aid  in  imfert- 
ing  instruction  to  medical  stndenu  who  are  roa- 
nected  with  Yale  college,  or  are  rtodnsff  ii 
New  Haven.  The  state  prison  is  as  racceH^K^r 
conductotl  as  any  simihu'  institution  in  ucrcuai^ 
try.  The  prisoners  silently  labor  in  coopsaia 
by  day,  and  suflfer  solitary  continement  ai  niffaL 
It  is  under  the  control  of  3  directon.  cboei 
successively  for  8  years  by  the  general  wmmXn. 
The  moral  and  religions  influence  in  the  i& 
tion  is  good,  and  a  l.irge  portion  of  the  [ 
ers  beixnne  good  citizens  on  their  disthtf^ 
Contracts  arc  usually  made  for  the  laUc  U  tte 
prisoners,  which  the  last  year  amounted  to  ^m 
$20,000,  which,  after  [laying  all  expcnsesi.  &efta 
surplus  of  $3,000.  The  nan^  nnmber  of  (•hH» 
ers  is  about  200. — ^Provision  is  made  by  the  ck^ 
stitution  of  the  state  for  public  scLooIi.  A 
school  fund,  derived  from  the  sale  of  paiiui 
lands,  chiefly  on  the  Western  Rcsenre.  in  OUi^ 
granted  to  Connecticut  in  lien  of  her  title  lo  lef- 
ritory  extending  by  her  charter  to  ihm  SooA 
sea,  now  amounting  to  $2,046,397,  is  for  enr 
set  apart  for  this  purpoae.  Of  this  fund.  $M^ 
900  is  invested  in  28  banka  in  the  state.  $LCR- 
438  in  bonds  and  mortgagea,  chiefly  in  CeiiBi»> 
ticut.  New  York,  and  Mamachnfetta,  Itm^ 
onlv  $3,059  in  real  estate.  The  income  fcr  tbt 
year  1857-*5S  was  $141,853,  which  is  OtfOA- 
uted  among  101,486  childrvn  in  the  ttaie  W- 
tween  the  a^ses  of  4  and  10.  being  an  iacnmt 
of  10,000  since  1850.    Then  is  also  ^\r»^ 
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-priated  to  public  sohooli  the  income  of  the 
United  States  deposit  fond,  which  the  same 
year  amounted  to  $85,000 ;  the  proceeds  of  local 
flinda,  about  $50,000 ;  tax  of  10  cents  on  each 
poll  and  8  cents  on  every  $100  value  of  properQr 
in  the  state,  amounting  to  $71,441 ;  taxes  laid  bj 
towns  and  school  districts,  about  $60,000 ;  as- 
•eased  on  parents,  dec,  about  $80,000;  making 
n  total  or  $489,468  (the  amount  reported  in 
the  annual  report  of  the  conmiissioner  to  the 
feneral  assembly)  appropriated  during  the  year 
nr  the  aupport  of  public  sck6o1s.  Towns  and 
■obool  districts  have  unlimited  power  to  sup- 
port schools  by  a  general  tax,  or  a  part  oi  the 
axpense  may  be  assessed  on  the  scholars^  with 
tlie  allowance  of  abatement  of  taxes  by  the 
■eleotmen  for  those  unable  to  pay,  which  defi- 
€iiKMj  the  town  treasury  must  meet.  The  state 
makes  an  annual  appropriation  to  the  state 
aormal  school  in  New  Britain,  which  is  doing 
■inch  to  raise  the  qualifications  of  teachers  and 
aierate  the  character  of  public  schools.  No  peo- 
ple have  made  more  ample  provision  for  public 
•dnoation  and  religions  institutions  than  the 
people  of  Connecticut,  ever  since  the  settlement 
io  1686 ;  and  wherever  in  our  country  yon  find 
■attlers  from  Connecticut,  there  you  find  the 
•ehool  house  and  the  meeting  house.  Their 
motto  is,  whatever  is  for  the  public  good  is 
te  the  individual  good.  Formerly  tiiere  were 
many  public  academies  in  the  state,  but  they 
are  becomiog  gradaally  absorbed  in  public  gra- 
ded schools,  so  that  in  most  of  the  large  towns 
the  youth  can  now  fit  for  coUege  or  other 
■pheres  of  usefulness  and  influence  at  the  pnb- 
m  expense.  Private  schools  of  a  high  order 
are  chiefly  supported  by  pupils  from  other 
atates,  especially  from  large  cities.  There  are 
i  colleges  in  the  state,  Yale  college  in  New 
Haven,  Trinity  college  in  Hartford,  and  Wes- 
leyan  university  in  Middletown.  Neither  of 
them  is  in  any  measure  under  the  control  of 
the  state,  nor  dependent  on  it  for  patronage, 
though  public  grants,  to  a  limited  extent,  have 
sometimes  been  made.  (See  TniNrrr  Colbob, 
WxsLETAN  Universitt,  ond  Yale  Collbox.) 
Hartford  from  the  first  had  classical  teachers  in 
the  learned  languages,  and  New  Haven  can  boast 
of  the  famous  schoolmaster  Ezekiel  Cheever, 
whose  pedagogical  life  extended  through  more 
than  70  years,  and  was  closed  in  Boston.  The 
Baptists  have  a  literary  institution  in  Suffield ; 
the  Congregational  union  has  a  theologiod  semi- 
nary in  East  Windsor  Hill ;  and  the  Episcopa- 
lians a  theological  school  in  Middletown.  The 
prevailing  religious  denomination  is  the  Congre- 
gational, which  has  283  churches;  the  Method- 
iats  have  185;  Episcopalians  115;  Baptbtsll4; 
and  there  are  about  60  of  minor  denominations. 
There  are  in  the  state  15  daily  newspapers,  all  of 
which  publish  weekly  e<litions,  and  some  of  them 
a  aemi-weekly  or  tri- weekly ;  there  are  beside  22 
weeklies,  3  of  them  religious  and  1  agricultural ; 
6  monthlies;  1,  the  "New  Englander,'' api)ear- 
•Ing  every  2  months,  and  the  "Journal  of  Science,** 
fnarterly. — The  constitution  of  Connecticut  was 


adopted  in  181&  The  dedaratjon  of  ri|^t»  af- 
firms the  following  principles:  an  equality^ 
rights ;  power  inherent  in  the  people;  religiooa 
liberty  and  equality :  freedom  of  speech  and  of 
the  press ;  truth  in  libel  suits ;  security  against 
unreasonable  search  and  seizure,  and  from  ille- 
gal arrest;  right  of  ^e  accused  to  a  fair  and 
(men  trial ;  righta  of  property ;  courts  open  to 
all ;  no  excessive  bail,  and  bail  allowed  except 
for  capital  ofibnoes ;  right  of  petition  and  re- 
dress; right  to  bear  arms;  snljeotion  of  the 
militaxy  to  the  civil  power ;  no  hereditary  priv- 
ileges; trial  by  jury,  dsc.  The  legislative,  ex- 
ecutive, and  jodidal  powers  shall  be  kept  dis- 
tinct. The  legislature  ahall  oonnst  of  a  senate 
and  house  of  representatives,  called  the  general 
assembly,  to  meet  alternately  at  Hartford  and 
New  Haven  on  the  lat  Monday  of  May,  at  Hart- 
ford in  the  odd  years.  The  governor  may  caU 
extra  sessions.  The  faonse  of  representativea 
oonsista  of  2  representatives  from  each  town  in- 
ocvporated  before  1785,  whatever  its  size;  and 
with  few  exceptional  each  town  incorporated 
rinoe  is  entitka  to  only  1.  Thus,  Union  with  a 
population  of  about  725  haa  2  representative^ 
while  Bridgeport  with  a  population  of  10,000 
haa  but  1.  But  on  a  division  of  a  town,  the 
original  town  may  by  vote  relinquish  one  of  ita 
representatives,  which  is  often  done  to  secure 
anch  a  diviaion.  The  present  number  of  rei««- 
aentatives  from  the  160  towns  is  284^  elected 
annuallv  by  a  plurality  rote.  The  compensa- 
tion is  $1  50  a  day,  and  theaame  to  clerks.  The 
q>eaker  has  $2  50  a  day.  The  senate  conaiata  of 
not  less  than  18  and  not  more  than  24  members, 
elected  by  districts  which  oonaist  of  counties  or 
a  division  of  counties^  the  number  and  extent 
to  be  determined  by  the  general  assembly  af- 
ter each  decennial  United  States  census.  The 
present  number  of  districts  and  senators  is 
21,  Windham,  Middlesex,  and  Tolland  counties 
being  entitied  each  to  2,  and  the  other  conntiea 
each  to  8,  very  unequal  in  population.  Senators 
are  elected  by  a  plurality  vote ;  the  votes  are 
returned  to  the  secretary's  ofiSce  and  canvassed 
by  the  secretary,  treasurer,  and  comptroller. 
There  is  no  limitation  as  to  age.  The  compen- 
sation is  $2  a  day ;  clerk  the  same.  Each  house 
datermines  the  qualifications  of  its  membera. 
The  governor,  heutenant-govemor,  secretary 
of  ati^  treasurer,  and  comptroller  are  chosen 
annually.  The  governor  must  be  80  years  of 
aga;  the  votea  are  returned  to  the  secretary  of 
state,  and  canvassed  by  him  and  the  treasurer 
and  comptroller.  A  migori^r  of  all  the  votes  is 
reqnured  for  a  choice;  and  if  no  choice  is  made 
by  the  people,  the  2  houses  of  the  general  aa- 
aembly  m  convention  make  a  choice  from  the 
2  having  the  highest  number  of  votes.  Allstate 
officers  thus  annually  chosen  enter  on  their 
duties  on  the  1st  Wednesday  of  May,  at  which 
time  the  general  assembly  meets.  The  salaiy 
of  the  governor  is  $1,100;  of  lieutenant-gov* 
ernor,  ex  officio  preaident  of  the  senate,  $800; 
and  of  the  other  executive  ofiScers,  $1,000  each. 
Their  darks  are  allowed  $2  50  a  day.    The 
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b^y.f/'A  f'.rA  cfininiiwioDer  is  appointed  darinir 
p!*:&rr:re  b;.'  the  SKDeral  si^en.\Ar,  and  h&<  a 
s-klary  of  tl.2^'J  i^od  travellixig  exp«L«e#.  The 
P'iwers  of  the  governor  are  very  limited.  lie 
I  reseni!  his  anunal  message  to  the  general  aa- 
s«iiiblT.  signs  commision«r  approves  of  laws 
ecai^ted.  or'if  Le  di9approve^  the  2  honses  may, 
after  rec/ir-^ideration,  uLa^  thern  by  a  major  vote 
over  his  veto.  Fie  nukes  no  important  ap^ioint- 
i:;eLts  except  notaries  pabHc  and  commi»onerB 
fur  Coonecticut  resident  in  other  state*.  The 
pardoiiin;:  |M>u'er  is  vested  in  the  general  aa- 
"enibly ;  the  governor  can  only  grant  a  tempo- 
rary rejirieve.  The  only  courts  are  the  so- 
prcme  court  or  conrt  of  errors,  and  the  superior 
co'irt.  County  courts  are  abolished.  The 
whole  number' of  Judges  is  9,  the  3  senior  of 
whom  coa<itute  the  supreme  court,  which  an- 
nually holds  2  sessions  in  each  county,  and  their 
decisions  are  reported  by  a  reporter  at  a  salary 
of  $1,200.  Tlic  other  6  judges  singly  hold  usu- 
ally 4  sessions  a  year  in  each  county.  The  sal- 
ary of  tlie  judged  is  $2,000  a  year'  Tliey  are 
elected  by  the  general  assembly,  and  those 
elected  in  1855  and  subsequently  hold  office  for 
8  years.  The  judges  appoint  the  clerks  of  the 
courts  in  each  county.  Probate  courts  are 
held  in  each  probate  district,  of  which  there 
ore  more  than  100  in  the  state,  most  of  them 
embracing  single  towns.  The  judges  are  chosen 
annually  by  the  people.  Justices  of  the  peace 
are  elected  biennially  by  the  people  of  the  towns 
in  which  they  reside.  Judicial  offices  cannot 
be  retained  past  the  age  of  70  years.  8heriffis 
arc  chosen  by  the  people  for  8  years.  All  elec- 
tions arc  by  ballot.  Tlie  time  of  the  annual  elec- 
tion is  the'  1st  Monday  of  April,  and  July  4  is 
the  usual  time  for  officers  to  enter  on  their  duties. 
The  riglit  of  sutfrage  is  limited  to  white  citizens 
who  are  able  to  read.  The  board  for  the  admis- 
sion of  ek-ctors  consists  of  the  town  clerk  and 
selectmen,  and  a  registry  of  electors  is  required. 
Tiio  duty  of  the  worship  of  the  Supreme  Being 
is  recognized,  but  liberty  of  conscience  as  to  the 
manner  of  it  is  allowed*  Every  member  of  a 
religious  society  is  responsible  for  its  debts;  but 
he  may  withdraw  by  giving  the  clerk  a  written 
notice. — The  Connecticut  river  and  the  sea- 
coast  ailjjiceut  to  its  mouth  were  first  explored 
by  the  Dutch  from  New  Netherlands,  who  laid 
cfaim  to  the  territory.  The  counter  claim  of 
the  English  rested  on  the  following  facta :  On 
Nov.  3,  1620,  the  first  patent  was  granted  by 
James  I.  to  the  duke  of  Lenox,  the  earl  of  War- 
wick, and  others,  to  the  number  of  40  associates, 
under  the  title  of  the  council  cstablislied  at  Ply- 
mouth for  the  planting,  ruling,  and  governing  of 
New  England  in  America,  and  embraced  all  the 
country  between  lat.  40°  and  48**  N.,  extending 
from  BL'A  to  sea  within  these  limits.  On  March 
ly,  1C31,  the  ])atent  of  Connecticut  was  grant- 
ed, and  signed  by  Kobcrt,,  earl  of  Warwick, 
l)resident  of  the  council  of  Plymouth,  Lord  Say 
and  Seal,  Lord  Hrooke,  Sir  Kichard  Saltonstall, 
and  n>i*ociatos  **  embracing  nil  tliatpartof  New 
England  in  America,  extending  in  breadth  120 


miles,  as  the  eoMt  ficth.  fhmi  the  yarrstma 
river  toward  Vir^ginia.  and  in  longirndr  £i« 
the  Western  ocean  to  tJbe  Soath  tea.'"  MMBSff 
thereby  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  urm. 
This  iacloded  all  the  wtmeoatX  of  Conowiini 
and  extended  an  uncertnin  distance  into  tL«  » 
terior.  Practically,  it  extended  to  the  ^.  lat 
of  Massachnsetts,  which  by  their  pater:  n 
a  doe  W.  line  3  miles  S.  from  every  pan  cC 
the  Charles  river.  In  April  1631.  Sc^ia,  t&t 
IndiaA  sagamore  of  the  whole  of  CoufcfiM 
river  and  the  cornitry  thereahoot,  having  Un 
conquered  by  the  PeqaoCa,  sent  one  of  kit  ckiife 
to  Gov.  Winthrop  at  Boston,  desirtof  kim  ts 
send- some  Eniriishmen  to  settle  and  pbu  ■ 
his  country.  He  alw  sent  a  smilar  mttmft  tt 
Gov.  Window  at  Plymonth.  In  the  ■nas 
of  1632  an  exploring  party  from  PlymocA 
made  discoveries  on  the  Connectietzt,  and  fixt4 
upon  a  site  for  a  tradinfr  hon»e.  at  the  BMiik 
of  the  Tnnxis  river  in  Windscr.  Bat  vhils 
negotiations  were  taking  plaon.  the  l^t^  v«t 
not  inactive.  On  Jnne  ^  1633,  Jacob  fa 
Curler,  agent  of  Wouter  van  TwiUcr,  Dtta 
covemor  of  New  Ketherinnda,  f^rchaatd  tf 
Sassacns,  sachem  of  the  Peqoota,  at  tht  i^ 
quesft  of  Seiniin,  the  land  at  the  jonctiaa  rf 
the  Connecticut  and  little  rivers,  in  UaRkri 
upon  which  the  Dutch  built  a  trading  booiemA 
fort,  called  the  honse  of  Good  Hope.  Tkii  i» 
cality  is  called  the  Dntch  Point  to  this  day.  F« 
some  years  after  Hartford  was  settled,  the  ImA 
retained  posteasion,  and  finally  sold  oatioihs 
English.  The  aame  year  (16;£3)  Capt  Viliia 
Holmes  of  Plymonth  sailed  tip  the  ConncOMtf 
river  with  materials  for  building  a  trading  hooia 
and  thoujzh  forbidden  by  the  Dutch,  wbotkn» 
ened  to  fiire  upon  him  if  he  attempted  to  fm 
their  fort,  sailed  onward  nnhnrt,  and  eredadlhi 
proposed  trading  hoose  in  Windsor,  rnnam 
to  this,  several  companies  who  had  arrived  ii 
Massachusetts  had  turned  their  attentiaa  ta  db 
ConnecticQt  as  the  location  of  their  lurminsa 
settlements.  A  company  from  I>evuDaLxn!.D» 
sctshire,  and  Somersetshire  in  England,  vka 
on  the  |>ointof  embarking  from  I^ymoctkftr 
New  England,  had  formed  thems^rca  icsia 
church,  and  on  their  arrival  at  Button,  Mar  $k 
1 630,  located  at  Dorchester  under  the  Rev.  )oli 
Warham  as  pastor,  and  the  Rev.  John  Mavcnl 
as  teacher.  Of  the  company  were  Kogcr  LbAm 
and  Henry  Wolcott.  Sir  Ricliard  tMltoBftaA 
people  the  same  year  settled  at  Watertowz,  mi 
formed  a  church,  Aug.  27,  1680.  with  tht  Uml 
Mr.  Philli|w  as  pastor.  The  third  cinapaay  «•  • 
that  of  the  Rev.  Thomas  Hooker,  who  had  bttas 
famous  preacher  in  Chdmaford,  Esmz.  bat  «• 
silenced  for  nonconformity,  and  escaped  itfi 
Holland  in  1G30.  In  1632  a  large  nnmbcr  sf 
them  settled  in  Newtown,  now  Cambridix  ^^ 
were  Joined  by  others  who  had  bef«««  < 
over  and  settled  at  Weyraonth,  with  the  i 
and  expectation  of  securing  Mr.  IIoi>ker  ss  iftsr 
pastor.  Having  secured  the  Rer.  Samoti^iMi 
as  lecturer,  Mr.  Hooker  took  paaaagefur  Aami 
with  John  Uaynec^  aftoirard  gorcnorof  Mi» 
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Mohntetts  and  GonnectlcQt  arrived  in  Boston, 
flept  4, 16Sd,  and  prooeededf  to  Newtown,  where 
a  ehoroh  was  organized,  Oct.  11,  with  Mr. 
Hooker  for  pastor  and  Mr.  Stone  for  teacher. 
Id  Mar,  1684,  these  companies  applied  to  the 
general  coart  of  Massachusetts  for  permission 
to  remove  to  the  Oonnectient  river  for  the  por- 
pose  of  commencing  a  new  settlement  The 
application  failed.  Some  of  the  Watertown 
paoi^e.  however,  perhaps  an  exploring  party, 
tKteMi  a  few  huts  in  Wethersfield,  and  made  a 
■hift  to  winter  there  in  1084-'5.  This  oonsti- 
tntes  Wethersfield  the  first  settled  town  in  Con- 
necticnt,  and  thus  it  has  ever  heen  praoticallj 
noarded  in  the  etiquette  of  inter-town  matters. 
Tms  is  also  confirmed  hy  the  manuscripts  of 
the  Bev.  Stephen  Mix,  who  was  settled  as  pastor 
of  the  church  in  Wethersfield  in  1694.  The 
Mzt  year  (1685)  the  application  was  renewed 
Ibr  liberty  to  remove  to  the  Oonneotiont,  and 
velootantly  granted,  on  condition  that  the  set- 
tlers ^ould  remain  under  the  Jurisdiction  of 
Mnaachusetts.  During  the  summer,  pioneers 
ftom  Mr.  Warham^s  company  made  prepare* 
ttoQS  for  a  permanent  settlement  at  Windsori 
mod  the  Watertown  people  prosecuted  the  set- 
Uement  at  Wethersfield.  The  attempt  of  par- 
tiee  to  effect  a  removal  late  in  the  fiidl  of 
16t5  proved  disastrous  from  cold,  famine,  sick- 
aeaa,  «id  loss  of  life.  Preparations  having  been 
made,  as  the  spring  of  1636  advanced,  the  8 
eomiHUiies  with  their  pastors  effected  a  removal 
end  final  settlement,  and  at  first  named  the  8 
loiwiis  Newtown,  Dorchester,  and  Watertown, 
lirom  the  places  of  their  residence  in  Massaohn- 
eetts ;  but  in  Feb.  1 687,  the  names  were  changed 
to  Hartford,  Windsor,  and  Wethersfield.  Their 
eestors  were  Mr.  Hooker  and  Mr.  Stone  in  Hart- 
md,  and  Mr.  Warham  in  Windsor,  Mr.  Maverick 
bevingdied  in  March.  As  Mr.  Phillips  did  not 
CO  with  his  people  to  Wethersfield,  they  chose 
lor  their  pastor  the  Rev.  Henry  Smith,  recently 
enrived  from  England.  Beside  their  pastors, 
the  chief  men  were  John  Haynes,  Edward  Hop- 
Una,  George  Wyllys,  Thomas  Welles,  John  Web- 
ster (all  of  >vhom  were  afterward  governors), 
William  Whiting,  John  Steele,  and  John  Taloott, 
of  Hartford;  Roger  Ludlow,  Henry  Wolcott^ 
William  Phelps,  and  Gapt.  John  Mason,  of  Wind- 
sor; and  William  Swain,  Thurston  Raynor, 
end  Andrew  Ward,  of  Wethersfield.  At  the 
dose  of  the  year  there  were  about  260  men 
end  some  750  inhabitants  in  the  3  towns.  Be- 
fore the  final  removal  from  Massachusetts,  March 
-  ^  1636,  the  general  court  of  that  colony  appoint- 
ed a  commission,  consisting  of  Roger  Ludlow, 
William  Pynclion,  John  Steele,  WiUiam  Swain, 
Henry  Smith,  William  Westwood,  William 
Phelps,  and  Andrew  Ward,  who  were  invested 
wiUi  legislative  and  judicial  power  to  govern 
the  new  plantation.  They  were  all  settlers  of 
Ckmnecticut  except  Mr.  Pynchon,  who  resided 
In  Springfield,  but  acted  with  them  first  in  Nov. 
Mr.  Smith,  being  chosen  pastor  of  the  church  in 
Wethersfield,  did  not  take  his  seat  with  them. 
Their  first  court  was  held  April  26,  1686,  at 


Hartford,  at  which  they  appointed  a  eoiieteUe 
for  eaeh  town  as  an  ezecntive  offioer.  iasned 
sundry  orders,  and  performed  magisterial  dutiea* 
Their  fhnotions  appear  to  have  oontinned  but 
one  year,  as  perhiqw  the  oontemplated  Peqnot 
war  demanded  thus  eeriy  the  adoption  of  the 
principle  of  popular  sovereignty.  While  these 
settlements  were  taking  pUioe,  John  Winthrop, 
Jnn.,  who  held  a  oommieBion  nnder  the  paten- 
tees, Lords  Say  sad  Seel,  Brooke,  end  others^ 
prooeeded  to  eflbet  a  settlement  sad  erect  a  fort 
at  the  month  of  the  Oonnectkrat  river,  as  he 
had  learned  that  the  Dutch  were  making  prepe^ 
rations  to  take  possession  of  the  same.  No  sooner 
had  Mr.  Winthn^'s  partjr  eflboted  a  landing  in 
Nov.  1685,  and  moonted  2  j^eoes  of  canmm, 
than  a  Dutch  vessel  appeared  off  the  harbor. 
The  New  Haven  company  were  also  interested 
in  preventing  the  Dutch  from  gaining  a  footins 
in  the  province.  In  the  Bpnog  of  1686  a  good 
fort  was  eriMted,  with  accommodations  for  e 
garrison.  In  1689,  George  Fenwick  end  others 
made  a  settlement,  in  the  name  of  the  proprie- 
tors, which  he  called  Ssybrook,  from  the  names 
of  Lords  Sey  and  Seal,  and  tirooke,  prindpsl 
proprietors.  This  remained  e  distinct  govern- 
ment until  1644^  when  it  was  transferred  to  end 
united  with  Ck>nnecticnt^  of  which  colony  Mr. 
Fenwick  was  elected  a  magistrate.  The  Datch 
end  the  Peqnot  Indians,  who  claimed  the  comip 
tiy,  the  first  by  oconpanqy  and  the  last  bf  con- 
quest, did  not  like  to  sorrender  the  JurisdictioQ 
without  a  struflgle.  SessacuSb  the  Pequot  chiet 
2iad  conqneredthe  other  trioes,  end  ezeroisea 
en  arbitrary  end  ieerftil  sway.  Pr6babl|y  ex- 
pecting the  countenance  of  the  Dutch,  the  Pe- 
quotsmanifo8tedasavageendbk>odUdr8tydeter« 
mination  to  wreak  theur  venffeanoe  on  ell  who 
came  within  their  power,  vessels  on  the  coast 
or  in  the  river  were  seized  when  within  their 
reach,  and  the  men  horribly  mangled  and  mur- 
dered without  mercy ;  and  laborers  as  they  went 
into  the  fields  were  watched  and  killed,  and  their 
crops  were  destroyed.  It  appeared  to  be  a  case 
of  ufe  and  death  with  the  colonists.  Self-pro- 
tection induced  the  8  towns  to  organize  them- 
selves into  en  independent  government  A 
general  court  was  held.  May  1, 1687,  conrist- 
ing  of  the  magistrates  of  the  colony  and  dele- 
sates  from  the  8  towns,  called  committees,  which 
deoUred  war  against  the  Pequots.  A  levy  was 
made  of  90  men,  nearlv  half  the  able-bodied 
men  of  the  colony,*42  from  Hartford,  80  from 
Windsor,  and  18  from  Wethersfield,  who  were 
placed  nnder  the  command  of  Oant  John  Ma- 
soD,  with  Mr.  Stone  as  chaplain.  Supplies  were 
at  once  provided.  The  main  force  of  the  Pe- 
quots was  in  Oroton.  The  expedition  sailed 
around  into  Narra^anaet  bay,  and  with  aU 
speed,  without  waitms  for  reenforcements  on 
tne  way  from  Massachusetts,  lest  the  enemy 
might  gain  a  knowledge  of  their  approach,  hast- 
en^ to  the  Peqnot  fort,  took  it  by  surprise^ 
fired  the  wigwams,  killed  or  dispersed  eiu  the 
wurriors,  and  so  completely  annihilated  th^ 
power  that  the  Pequots  were  no  longer  known 
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as  a  trilxj.  The  place  whoro  tho  fort  stood  was 
called  Mystic^  from  tho  iny8t<»rinu»  inter]><>!^i- 
tiou  of  Providence  in  behalf  of  the  colonists. 
Ever  after  Capt.  Mason  was  stationed  on  tho 
border  towns,  and  while  be  lived  his  name  waa 
sufficient  to  prevent  any  hostile  rising  of  the 
Indians  ajyainst  the  whites.  While  pursuing  the 
re<iuotH,  tho  liarbor  of  Qninepiack  and  the 
adaptation  of  the  location  for  a  commercial 
town  were  discovered,  and  mailo  known  to  the 
most  distinguished  company  of  emigrants  that 
ever  came  t«)  New  England,  which  arrived  in 
Boston  from  London,  July  26, 1037.  Their  pas- 
tor and  leaders  were  the  Uev.  John  Davenport, 
who  had  been  a  famous  minister  in  Tendon, 
Gov.  Theophihis  Eaton,  a  wealthy  mcrcliant,  tho 
Rev.  Samuel  Eaton,  his  brother,  Thomas  (Jreg- 
6(m,  Robert  and  Francis  Newman,  Stephen 
Goodyear,  and  others.  Edward  Hopkins,  son- 
in-law  of  Gov.  Eaton,  also  a  London  merchant, 
Wiis  of  the  company,  but  settled  in  Hartford. 
They  landed  Ai)ril  18, 1038,  and  soon  afternamcd 
tho  place  New  Haven.  The  town  plot  was  half  a 
mile  S(|uare,  divided  into  9  subordinate  squares, 
with  the  centre  one  reserved  for  public  use.  Tlie 
next  year,  they  adopted  their  system  of  civil 
l>olity,  the  peculiar  feature  of  which  was  that 
all  civil  power  should  bo  vested  in  members  of 
tho  church. — A  constitution  for  the  government 
of  the  colony  of  Connecticut  was  |>erfected  and 
approved  by  a  general  vote  of  the  people,  Jan. 
14, 1639 — the  lirst  example  in  liistory  of  a  writ- 
ten constitution  organizing  *a  government  and 
defining  its  powers.  How  it  was  undertaken, 
and  under  what  aus]»ices  it  was  perfected  with- 
out a  model  as  a  guide,  history  gives  us  no  in- 
formation. It  formed  the  basis  of  tho  charter 
of  1002,  and  its  leading  features  have  been  co|>- 
ied  into  the  constitutions  of  tho  sev*.'ral  states 
and  of  the  United  States.  After  stating  that 
the  word  of  (uhI  retpiires  human  governments, 
and  that  the  object  of  such  governments  is  to 
maintain  and  ]>reserve  the  moral  and  civil  wel- 
fare of  the  peo])lo,  it  makes  provison  for  tho 
3  dejKirtments  of  government,  the  legislative, 
judicial,  and  executive,  which  wero  all  to  be 
filled  by  incumbents  to  be  appointed  by  and 
to  derive  their  power  from  the  people.  The 
freemen — and  all  might  be  made  freemen  who 
had  been  admitted  inhabitants  by  the  towns 
tliemselvcs — wero  to  meet  anmially  in  April, 
at  a  court  of  elections,  for  the  chniec  of  so 
many  magistrates  and  other  public  officers  as 
should  be  found  re«piisite,  one  of  whom  was  to 
be  designated  as  governor.  All  elections  wero 
by  ballot.  The  governor  was  vote<l  for  first, 
and  elected  by  a  ]ilundity  vole;  then  the  ma- 
gistrates, subsiHpiontly  calletl  assistants,  wore 
voted  for  in  a  siniihir  manner.  The  governor, 
or  executive,  sat  with  the  magistnites  in  their 
ju<li('ial  capacity,  and  btith  the  governor  and 
magistrates  sat  with  the  deputii>s  elerte«l  by  the 
^everal  towns  in  a  legislative  caj)icity.  As  the 
deputies  constituted  a  majority  of  the  general 
a<seinMy,  the  legi-jlativejKiwer  was  substantial- 
ly in  the  hands  of  the  jKjople,  while  the  gov- 


ernor and  TnagiBtntc9  eoold  KiTtts  m  to  : 
sary  legishition.  As  there  were  to  be  S  i 
of  the  legislature  annually,  ooe  in  tiie  »c>ncc 
called  the  court  of  elections,  and  the  cwr  a 
tho  fall,  for  enacting  laws  and  oclirr  psliac 
services,  tho  towns  chose  their  depntir*  «e> 
annually.  In  this  oonstitatiun,  anil  in  th«  «:b- 
scquent'  administration  of  it  till  16^1.  tL--?*  .f 
no  recognition  of  any  higher  homan  {^ivrrim 
tho  people,  and  pructically  Coxue<*tirnt  vm  a 
iiidci>endent  government.  Bat  when  Chc^ 
II.  camo  to  the  throne,  fears  bejran  to  be  ccs«r- 
tained  for  tho  future.  To  obtnin  the  Ctv  r  « f 
the  king,  tho  general  court  det«nnincd  to  cju 
a  formal  avowal  of  their  alUiriance  to  ua 
crown  and  obtain  a  charter.  In  ^y,  16^.1.  Kr.t, 
John  Winthrop  presented  to  the  general  t*-c* 
the  form  of  a  pietition  to  tho  king  for  uji  <V 
ject,  which  was  approved,  and  he  was  dcr^viid 
to  present  it  to  his  ini\]esty.  (lov.  Wintim 
was  a  man  of  rare  gifts  ariid  attain mecu  sail 
one  of  the  most  accomplislicd  gentltftnen  c-f  u« 
age.  He  had  in  his  possession  a  ring  ai  grtA 
value,  which  Charles  I.  had  present^  t*>  ka 
grandfather  or  his  grandmother.  Seicft^  im 
opportunity  when  the  vacillating  king  vu  a 
a  favorable  mood,  he  presented  the  ria;  mi 
obtained  the  royal  assi^nt  to  the  cliarter.  vbck 
was  signed  April  80,  1A62.  The  rharitf  sn- 
braced  tho  colonies  of  Connecticot  and  3S«v 
Haven,  to  which  the  latter  demnnvd,  aod  a 

Perfect  union  was  not  effected  till  Jan.  ItCSi 
'ho  charter  granted  tho  colony  joriPvlirciBa 
over  tho  lands  within  its  limits ;'  prond«i  fcr 
tho  election  of  a  governor,  depaty  ^urctMr. 
and  12  assistant.^  and  2  deputies  frntn  taA 
town — substantially  the  same  as  pn^videdftf 
under  the  pre\'ions  constitntion ;  allowed  the 
free  transportation  of  colonists  and  mm  Tim 
disc  from  £nglaud  to  the  oolonr;  gnarantetd  u 
the  colonists  the  rights  of  Engli»li  citiaens;  p» 
vided  for  tho  making  of  laws  and  orgnottfl 
of  courts  by  the  general  assembly,  and  the  » 
iK>intment  of  all  necessary  oiBcers  for  the  pek 
lie  gi>od ;  the  organization  of  a  soldiery,  pit»n^ 
ing  for  the  public  defence,  drc.  TLi»  thaW 
was  of  so  general  a  character,  and  coafcfrcd  m 
large  fiowers,  that  no  diange  was  ust— y 
when  Connecticut  took  her  stand  as  oae  of  lit 
independent  states  of  the  nnion,  on  the  derljnp 
tion  of  independenoe  in  1776;  but  it  w»ei» 
tinued,  without  alteration,  as  the  eoiL<iniDaa 
of  the  state  until  1818,  when  tlie  pre^u  ec» 
stitntitm  was  formed.  Until  1670.  ■tlhecea* 
oral  election,  all  the  freemen  assemblrd  at  H«tp 
ford  and  personally  voted  for  the  state  uAroi 
and  assistants.  Thereafter  they  Toted  by  frosy. 
or  sent  up  their  votes^  In  July.  16^.  a  wfi 
of  f/uo  frtrrrahto  was  i<«ned  br  tbie  king's  b«rk 
and  Herve<l  on  the  governor  and  coapany,  wA 
the  design  of  taking  away  the  charter  and  ifll^ 
ing  the  New  England  citlnniea  in  one  ponn^ 
ment  under  a  royal  governor.  8ir  Fiiht— ^ 
Andros  arrived  in  Boston,  Dec.  19.  16c«^  visft 
his  commission  as  governor.  In  Oct.  lieC.  ht 
came  to  Hartford  while  tlie  assembly  waiflS&a| 
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and  demanded  the  charter.  It  was  produced  and 
kid  iirK>Q  the  table.  The  discussion  was  pro- 
tracted into  tlie  evening.  Suddenly  the  lights 
were  extinguished,  and  Capt.  Joseph  Wadsworth 
seized  and  carried  away  the  charter  and  hid  it 
in  the  famous  charter  oak.  Andros  seized  the 
government,  which  he  administered,  or  rather  it 
was  administered  under  him,  in  a  very  oppres- 
sive manner.  On  the  dethronement  of  James  II., 
and  the  conse<[uent  deposition  of  Andros,  the 
government,  on  May  9,  1689,  resumed  its  func- 
tions as  if  tlio  period  since  the  usurpation  of 
Andros  to  that  time  were  annihilated ;  and  as 
the  charter  had  not  in  the  king's  court  been 
declared  forfeit,  it  was,  after  a  struggle,  allowed 
to  continue  in  force,  the  freest  constitution  ever 
granted  by  royal  favor.  Until  Oct.  1698,  the 
general  assembly  constituted  but  one  house, 
consistiog  of  the  governor,  assistants,  and  depu- 
ties, over  which  the  governor  presided,  and  the 
secretary  of  state  was  clerk.  At  tliat  session 
the  governor  and  assistants,  or  council,  were 
constituted  the  upper  house,  and  the  deputies 
from  the  several  towns  the  lower  house,  with 
power  to  appoint  their  own  speaker  and  clerk. 
Every  bill  must  pass  both  houses  before  it  could 
become  a  law.  From  the  union  of  the  colonies 
until  1701  the  general  court  had  met  in  Hart- 
ford. Thereafter  it  was  ordered  that  the  May 
session  should  bo  held  in  Hartford  and  the  Oc- 
tober in  New  Haven.  In  former  days,  when 
cancuses  and  nominating  conventions  were  un- 
known, the  freemen  of  Connecticut  had  a  pecu- 
liar method  of  selecting  candidates  for  office. 
For  instance,  when  members  of  the  upper  house 
of  the  general  assembly  and  of  congress  were 
elected  by  general  ticket,  any  freeman,  at  a  pre- 
vious electors'  meeting,  might  nominate  any 
candidate  for  one  of  these  offices,  whereupon 
the  moderator  would  call  upon  those  favorable 
to  the  nomination  to  bring  in  their  votes,  or, 
by  a  change  of  the  law  in  1801,  to  rise  and  be 
counted.  Tliese  names  were  returned  to  the 
secretary  of  state  and  counted,  and  those  who 
had  the  highest  ninnber  of  votes — about  twice 
the  number  to  bo  elected — were  to  stand  as 
candidates  at  tlio  next  election,  and  every  elect- 
or was  obliged  to  make  his  selection  from  this 
nomination.  This  practice  continued  from  the 
first  orgjinization  of  tlie  colonial  government  in 
Connecticut  till  the  adoption  of  the  constitution 
in  1818.  Another  feature  was  that  the  govern- 
or should  be  selected  from  those  who  were  in 
the  magistracy,  or  upper  house  of  the  general 
assembly.  This  was  changed  when  the  young- 
er Gov.  Winthrop  died,  Nov.  27,  1707,  and  the 
lieutenant-governor  was  too  advanced  in  life  to 
txike  the  reins  of  government  in  perilous  times. 
As  the  exigencies  recpiired  an  able,  accomplish- 
ed, and  skilful  head  of  the  government,  a  spe- 
cial assembly  was  convoked,  Dec.  17,  1707,  and 
in  joint  convontion  they  made  choice  of  the  Rev. 
and  Hon.  Gurdon  Saltonstall,  of  New  London ; 
and  in  Jan.  following  the  law  was  r^^pealed,  thus 
throwing  open  the  selection  of  governor  from 
the  whole  bodv  of  freemen.    But  never  there- 


after was  a  governor  selected  who  had  not 
before  been  a  prominent  man  in  the  upper 
house. — One  feature  in  the  early  government  of 
Connecticut  was  the  union  of  the  executive  and 
judicial  with  the  legislative  department  of  the 
government.  Still  the  Connecticut  fathers  were 
far  in  advance  of  the  age  in  which  they  lived. 
Practically,  as  long  as  the  magistrates  and  dep- 
uties constituted  but  one  legislative  body,  the 
latter  were  the  maiority,  and  the  former  by 
their  experience  could  do  much  to  recommend 
needed  legislation  and  give  proper  form  to  Uie 
laws  passed,  of  which  we  cannot  now  always 
boast.  And  soon  after  the  separation  of  the 
general  assembly  into  2  bodies,  the  superior 
court  was  constituted  a  distinct  judicial  body. 
Thus  was  the  present  system  gradually  adopted 
as  change  appeared  necessary.  The  governor, 
lieutenant-governor,  and  magistrates,  under  tiie 
constitution  of  1689,  constituted  the  judicial 
court  of  the  colony,  called  the  particular  court ; 
and  under  the  charter,  in  which  the  magistrates 
were  called  assistants,  the  title  was  the  court 
of  assistants,  of  whom  7  constituted  a  quorum, 
and  2  sessions  a  year  were  held,  on  the  Tues- 
days before  the  meetings  of  the  general  court, 
or  assembly,  to  hear  a{)peals  from  the  county 
courts  and  try  capital  offences.  In  1703,  4 
years  after  the  separation  of  the  general  assem- 
bly into  2  bodies,  the  7  assistants  to  hold  the 
courts  were  appointed  by  vote  of  the  2  houses. 
In  1711  the  superior  court  was  organized,  es- 
sentially the  same  as  at  the  present  day,  con- 
sisting of  a  chief  justice  and  4  other  judges, 
chosen  annually  by  the  general  assembly,  who 
together  were  to  hold  courts  in  each  of  the 
then  4  counties,  as  the  laws  should  direct.  For 
many  years  the  judges  were  selected  from  the 
body  of  assistants  (senators),  and  until  1785  the 
chief  justice  was  the  lieutenant-governor.  Eli- 
sha  Williams,  who  was  president  of  Yale  college 
from  1726  to  1739,  was  appointed  judge  in  1740, 
the  first  who  was  not  an  assistant — The  towns 
of  Connecticut — and  by  towns  is  always  meant 
Uie  townships,  and  not  the  settlements — have 
from  the  first  been  pure  democracies  possessing 
very  general  powers.  Very  early  after  the  re- 
ceipt of  the  charter  the  general  assembly  granted 
to  the  several  towns  special  charters  or  patents, 
securing  to  them  the  right  of  soil  to  the  lands 
within  their  limits,  and  requiring  the  towns  to 
appoint  a  registrar  or  town  clerk,  and  provide  a 
record  book  for  the  entry  of  every  man's  land, 
which  was  required  to  be  there  recorded.  They 
appointed  their  own  officers,  admitted  inhabit- 
ants, made  needed  regulations  or  laws,  levied 
taxes,  maintained  schools,  &c.  In  1639  they 
were  authorized  to  appoint  a  board  to  meet  once 
in  2  months  to  determine  controversies  for  tres- 
passes or  debts  not  exceeding  40«.,  with  the 
right  of  appeal;  and  the  townsmen  were  in- 
structed to  attend  to  tlie  inventory  and  regis- 
tering of  the  estates  of  persons  deceased  in  their 
several  towns;  but  these  2  regulations  have 
gone  into  disuse.  It  has  ever  been  the  law 
that  the  town  clerks  shall  record  all  births, 
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deaths,  and  marriageii  which  was  general]/ 
done  till  the  time  of  the  revolutionary  war, 
when  it  was  neglected ;  but  of  late  years  the 
practice  has  been  revived  and  enforced  by  pen- 
alties. The  town  officers  who  have  usually 
been  elected — now  commonly  done  on  the  Ist 
Monday  of  Oct. — are  townsmen  or  selectmen, 
who  have  large  executive  and  discretionary 
powers,  town  clerks,  registrars,  collectors  of 
taxes,  constables,  grand  jurors,  assessors,  boards 
of  relief,  boards  of  education,  surveyors  of  high- 
ways, fence  viewers,  hay  wards,  sealers  of 
weights  and  measures,  weighers  and  measnrersi 
gangers  and  inspectors,  pound  keepers,  &o. 
Towns  are  responsible  for  damages  from  de- 
fects of  highways  or  bridges,  and  for  the  sup- 
port *of  all  their  inliabitants  who  become  pan- 
pers.  A  man  becomes  an  inhabitant  by  birth, 
continued  residence  in  a  town  for  6  years  free 
of  any  town  charge,  or  by  appointment  to  of« 
fice.  Aliens  or  any  others  who  are  not  inhab- 
itants, but  are  liable  to  become  a  bnnlen,  may 
be  warned  to  leave  the  town,  and,  if  necessary, 
forcibly  removed.  Originally  inhabitants  were 
received  only  by  vote  of  the  town  where  they 
resided. — ^During  the  rerolutionary  struggle  no 
other  state  in  the  union  furnished  so  many  men 
according  to  its  population,  or  so  much  aid  ac- 
cording to  its  means,  as  Connecticut ;  and  Gen. 
Washington  had  no  coadjutor  more  efficient 
than  Jonathan  Trumbull  (brother  Jonathan), 
governor  of  Connecticut.  On  June  14, 1776, 20 
days  before  the  declaration  of  independence,  jthe 
general  assembly  of  Connecticut  issued  a  mani- 
festo, in  which  they  declared  that  their  multi- 
plied grievances  made  it  evident  that  they  had 
nothing  to  hope  from  the  justice,  humanity,  or 
temperate  councils  of  the  British  king  or  his 
parliament,  and  that  no  alternative  was  left  but 
absolute  and  ini^finite  submission,  or  a  total 
renunciation  of  all  connection  with  the  British 
nation;  and  appealing  to  tlie  God  who  knows 
all  hearts  for  the  purity  of  their  motives,  they 
unanimously  instructed  their  delegates  in  con- 
gress to  propose  to  that  bo<ly  ^^  to  declare  the 
united  American  colonics  free  and  independent 
states,  absolved  from  all  allegiance  to  tJie  king 
of  Great  Britain." — The  first  printer  in  the  col- 
ony was  Thomas  Short,  who  was  recommended 
by  Mr.  Green  of  Boston,  and  came  to  New  Lon- 
don in  1709.  He  printed  )he  Say  brook  plat- 
form in  1710,  and  soon  after  died.  This  plat- 
form was  the  constitution  of  the  Congregational 
churches  in  Connecticut,  adopted  in  1708,  and 
based  on  the  same  democratic  principles  as  the 
civil  constitution  or  charter.  In  1714  Timothy 
Green,  a  descendant  of  Samuel  Green,  of  Cam- 
bridge, tlie  first  printer  in  North  America,  was 
induced  to  take  up  his  residence  in  New  Lon- 
don as  public  printer  of  the  colony,  with  a  sal- 
ary of  £60,  to  print  the  election  sermons,  proc- 
lamations fur  lasts  and  thanksgiving,  ana  the 
laws  of  the  se*«sion. 

CONNEGTIcrT  IlIVEn.  See  CoKNKcncrr. 

CONNER,  1)avii>,  ji  commodore  in  the  U.  8. 
navy,  horn  in  Mitllin  co.,  Pa.,  about  1702,  died  in 


Philadelphia.  Ifardi  SO,  1856.  ne«irm>!t!« 
navy  as  midtdiipman  in  Jan.  1809,  an<!. »  sr'.sy 
lieutenant,  tooK  part  in  thv  arli«rti  b«ivt«fi  bf 
UometandPeacock,Feb.S4,1813.  TbcPcwra 
■nrrendered  in  a  sinking  condititm  in  15  b»- 
Qtes  alter  the  engagement  conuneneed,  and  Lim. 
Conner  was  chwged  with  the  daty  oC  renptibf 
the  prisoners,  most  of  whom  he  wuccttAg^  a 
saving;  though  not  withoot  lorins  8  uf  hit  cr«i 
men.  He  was  amoDs  the  last  to  leave  the  tiax- 
ing  vessel.  In  1818  he  became  a  lientcnaai,  i/^J 
remained  in  the  Hornet,  under  the  eommaBd'i 
Capt.  James  Biddle.  In  the  aetkn  wkb  tte 
Penffuin  in  1815,  he  waa  dangerooily  woa»iei 
For  bis  gallant  conduct  in  that  aetMO,  be  v« 
presented  with  a  medal  by  ooogreai,  in  oonaaia 
with  tlie  other  commisrioDed  ollloni^  aod  ikt 
legiskture  of  hia  native  state  nnaDimooily  tkcA 
him  a  sword.  On  March  8,  1885,  lie  was  ;<v- 
moted  to  the  rank  of  commander,  and  on  ILtA 
8, 1886,  to  that  of  captain.  At  tlie  opeuf  tf 
the  war  with  Mexico,  he  waa  in  oomraaad  d  tks 
squadron  on  the  West  India  statioa,  and  htfai 
the  commencement  of  actual  boatilitkik  va 
much  commended  by  the  goTemmeBl  Ibr  iki 
manner  in  which  he  performed  his  dntia.  la 
May,  1848,  having  received  intelligcoce  Atf 
Arista  had  determined  to  attack  Gen.  T^hc, 
he  sailed  from  Vera  Cruz  for  Brazos  Saocispi 
where  he  arrived  on  the  8th,  too  late  for  tk 
fighting.  Ue  now  established  an  efficient  Ifed- 
ade  of  the  Mexican  ports  on  the  gulf.  la  Asp 
and  Oct,  two  fhiitless  attempts  were  made  to«» 
ter  the  port  of  Alvarado.  On  Nov.  14,  the  ptft 
of  Tampioo  was  captured.  On  March  f,  1H;» 
he  directed  the  landing  of  the  army  undn-tiA 
Scott,  at  Vera  Cmz,  but  waa  soon  after  esa- 
pelled,  hy  the  failure  of  his  health,  to  \ 
home.    This  was  his  last  senice. 

coy  ON,  an  Athenian  general  and 
lived  about  400  B.  C.  In  418  be 
a  fleet  of  18  ships  off  Nanpactna,  to  ynvm 
the  Corinthians  finom  sending  aid  to  the  S«» 
ousans;  in  409  he  was  elected  general  iafl» 
nection  with  Alcibiadea  and  Thra^b«lB»: ' 
40G,  he  was  made  the  chief  of  the  10  ^ 
appointed  to  supersede  Alcibiadei,  whose  ( 
solute  conduct  and  mismanagement  had  ( 
gusted  the  Athenian  people.  Soon  after,  ia  m 
engagement  with  the  Spartan  adminl  Cdl- 
cratidas,  off  Mitvlene,  he  was  defeated  with  ill 
h»8s  of  80  vessefs.  and  waa  compelled,  with  tkt 
remnant  of  his  fleet,  to  take  refuge  in  the  fa^ 
bor  of  Mitylene,  where  he  waa  dosely  block- 
aded by  his  opponent  till  the  Atheniaa  vicMf 
at  Arginusn  effected  his  ddiverance.  Dsnif 
been  soon  after  appointed,  with  5  coBcsgva 
to  the  command  of  a  hirge  fleet,  he  piUeedrf 
at  once  to  the  Ilellespont  to  engage  the  Lbb^ 
dienionian  squadron,  nnder  the  eowimsiii  ^ 
Lysander,  bat  was  unfortunately  suiyrisrf  rt 
iEgospotami,  and  sustained  thai  mcnonM* 
defeat  which  placed  Athens  at  the  meivjrf 
her  great  rival.  How  fiv  he  was  respoaal't 
for  tills  disaster  it  is  not  easy  to  deteranat^  M 
that  his  coUeagoes  were  ahamslUly  rmai  it 
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duty  there  is  no  donbt  He  was  the  only 
Athenian  general  on  his  guard,  and,  with  the 
division  under  his  command,  escaped  to  his 
friend  Evagoras,  king  of  Cyprus,  where  he  re- 
nuuned  8  years.  In  the  year  895  B.  C,  having 
repaired  in  person  to  the  Persian  court  to  offer 
his  services  to  Artaxerxes  against  the  Spartans, 
he  was  appointed  with  Phamabazns  to  the 

iioint  command  of  a  powerful  fleet,  with  which, 
a  August,  394,  he  gained  his  splendid  victory 
over  risander,  in  the  famous  naval  battle  of 
Cnidus.  The  next  year,  Conon  and  Phama- 
bazus  sailed  for  the  Peloponnesus.  After  they 
had  laid  waste  the  coast  of  Laconia,  Oonon  re- 
p^red  to  Athens,  and  rebuilt  the  walls  and  for- 
tifications, both  of  the  city  and  of  the  Pirsus. 
Thus  he  had  the  satbfaction  at  last  of  being  hail- 
ed by  his  grateful  countrymen  as  at  once  the 
deliverer  and  the  restorer  of  the  city.  Having 
been  subsequently  sent  by  the  Athenians  on  an 
embassy  to  Tlribazus,  satrap  of  Ionia,  to  oppose 
the  intrigues  of  Antalcidas,  who  was  endeavor- 
ing to  negotiate  a  general  peace  under  the  me- 
diation of  Persia,  he  was  seized,  in  violation  of 
pablio  faith,  and  thrown  into  prison.  According 
to  some  accounts  he  was  put  to  death,  but  it 
is  more  probable  that  he  escaped  to  Cyprus, 
where  he  spent  the  rest  of  his  days.  The 
poblic  life  of  this  distinguished  general  was  one 
of  the  purest  and  most  useful,  as  well  as  one  of 
the  most  eventful,  that  adorn  Athenian  annals. 
CONRAD.  I.  Duke  of  Franconia,  elected 
king  of  Germany  when  the  male  line  of  de- 
aoendants  of  Charlemagne  had  become  extinct 
in  911.  The  royal  authority  had  been  so  much 
shattered  under  the  feeble  rule  of  his  predecessors 
that  his  brief  reign  was  only  a  series  of  cam- 
paigns against  his  disobedient  vassals.  He  was 
nnsQCcessful  in  his  efforts  to  reconquer  Lorraine 
from  France,  and  to  subdue  the  duke  Henry  of 
Saxony,  but  in  Swabia  he  overcame  2  lords  who 
had  broken  the  public  peace  and  had  them  tried 
and  executed.  He  also  expelled  the  seditious 
dake  of  Bavaria,  Arnulf,  who,  however,  took  a 
terrible  revenge  by  inciting  the  wild  Magyars 
against  Gennany.  They  invaded  the  empire  and 
earned  destruction  to  the  borders  of  France. 
Conrad,  having  been  unable  to  resist  them,  on 
his  deathbed  entreated  his  subjects  to  elect  his 
former  adversary,  the  duke  of  Saxony,  his  suc- 
cessor. He  died  Dec.  23,  918.  II.  King  of 
Germany  and  Roman  emperor  (1025-1089),  one 
of  the  wisest  and  most  energetic  among  the 
mlers  of  Germany.  Immediately  after  his  elec- 
tion he  visited  all  the  provinces  of  the  empire, 
establishing  law  and  order  with  a  powerful  hand. 
He  proclaimed  the  treuga  Dei  (God^s  peace),  and 
endeavored  by  several  judicious  measures  to 
base  the  imperial  power  more  immediately  upon 
the  lower  nobility,  that  is  to  say,  upon  the  peo- 
ple, since  at  that  time  the  middle  and  lower 
classes  were  not  yet  thought  of  in  politics.  In 
1026  he  went  to  Italy,  chastLqed  the  Seditious 
vassal  princes  and  municipalities,  confirmed 
the  rule  of  the  Normans  in  southern  Italy,  and 
waa  crowned  Roman  emperor  by  the  pope. 
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Having  restored  peace  and  order  thronghont 
Italy,  he  returned  to  Germany,  suppressed  a  re- 
bellion instigated  by  Ernest  of  Swabia,  repelled 
the  Hungarians  who  attempted  to  wrest  Bava- 
ria Arom  the  empire,  subdued  the  Poles,  and 
oouquered  Burgundy.  While  his  son  Henry 
subdued  the  Slavi,  who  had  invaded  northern 
Saxony,  Conrad  went  once  more  to  Italy,  where 
the  imperial  authority  was  again  defied  by  the 
nobles  and  clergy  (1036).  But  this  time  he  was 
only  partially  suocessftii,  and  was  compelled  to 
raise  the  siege  of  Milan.  Returned  to  Ger- 
many, he  died  June  4,  1089.  He  was  suo- 
ceeded  by  his  son  ^enry  IIL  IH.  King  of  Ger- 
many, a  son  of  Frederio  of  Swabia,  was  bom 
in  1098.    At  the  early  age  of  20  he  dbtin- 

giished  himself  in  the  defence  of  the  emperor 
enry  Y.  against  his  enemies.  Returning  from 
a  pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem,  he  found  Lothaire. 
elected  by  the  Guelph  party,  npon  the  imperial 
throne,  and  immediately  set  himself  up  as  king 
in  opposition,  but  was  ultimatelv  defeated.  Still 
his  courage,  his  manliness,  and  frankness,  per- 
haps also  apprehensions  of  the  overshadowing 
power  of  the  Gnelphs,  obtained  for  him  many 
friends  among  the  German  princes,  and  after 
Lothaire's  decease  (1187)  he  was  elected  king. 
He  at  once  turned  agamst  his  rival,  Henry  the 
Haughty,  duke  of  Bavaria  and  Saxony,  and 
wrested  Bavaria  from  him,  but  left  him  m  poflF* 
session  of  Saxony.  The  attempts  of  Henry's 
brother,  Guelph  lY.,  to  reconquer  Bavaria,  were 
frustrated  by  Conrad.  In  the  mean  time  the  Ital- 
ian municipalities  had  risen  against  the  papal 
power,  and  Conrad  was  invited  by  both  parties 
to  aid  them.  Distrusting  the  friendship  of  the 
Italians,  he  declined  to  do  so.  nor  was  he  tempt- 
ed by  the  offer  of  the  imperial  crown.  A  crusade 
which  he  undertook  was  unsuccessful  He  was 
defeated  at  Iconium  (1147),  and  compeUed  to  de- 
sist from  his  attempt  to  conqfler  Damascus  and 
Ascalon.  When,  in  1148,  he  returned  to  Ger- 
many, he  found  disorder  reigning  supreme.  The 
Guelphs,  allied  with  the  Norman  king,  Roger  of 
Sicily,  had  once  more  tried  to  reconquer  Ba- 
varia; in  Poland  the  le^timate  duke  Ladialas 
n.  required  Comrades  assistance  against  his  own 
brothers ;  and  Italy  once  more  urged  upon  him 
the  necessity  of  his  presence.  While  preparing 
2oT  a  campaign  in  Italy,  he  suddenly  died,  Feb. 
15,  1152,  probably  poisoned  by  agents  of  King 
Roger.  lY.  King  of  Germany,  son  of  Fred- 
eric II.,  acted  as  the  lieutenant-general  of  the 
German  empire  for  his  father  after  1287,  and 
succeeded  him  in  1250.  With  great  energy 
he  contended  against  the  intrigues  of  the  pope 
and  the  usurpations  of  his  tools  among  tne 
German  princes,  repulsed  the  Mongolians  who 
had  invaded  the  empure,  and  sucoe^ed  in  put- 
ting down  the  rival  king,  Henry  Raspe  ot  Thu- 
ringia,  set  up  by  the  pope  (1247).  But  in  1251 
he  was  defeated  by  his  own  rival,  William  of 
Holland,  and  though  he  maintained  himself 
upon  the  throne,  the  prestige  of  his  power  was 
lost  Embarrassed  by  the  increasmg  anarchy 
in  Germany,  he  went  to  Italy  in  order  to  save 
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at  leaat  the  ApolUii  kingdom  (1851).  He  tab- 
dued  it  onoe  more,  and  conqaercd  Naples ;  bat 
the  enmity  of  tiie  pope,  who  had  ezcommoni- 
cated  him,  foiled  his  efforts  to  retetablish  the 
imperial  authority.  Weary  and  disheartened, 
lie  fell  a  victim  to  a  lingering  disease,  Mav  21, 
1254,  leaving  only  an  infaiit  2  years  of  age  (Con- 
radin)  as  the  last  heur  of  the  dynasty  of  liohen- 
stauffen. 

CONRAD,  Robert  T^  an  American  judge 
and  poet,  born  in  Philadelphia,  June  10,  1810, 
died  June  27,  1858.  While  studying  law  he 
wrote  his  first  tragedy,  entitled  ^  Conrad  of 
Naplej^*^  which  was  produced  sucoessfullv  in 
the  principal  theatres  of  the  ooantry.  Admit- 
ted to  the  bar  at  an  early  age,  he  became  con- 
nected with  the  press,  and  after  other  editorial 
labors  began  in  1822  the  publication  of  the 
"Daily  Intelligencer"  newspaper,  which  was 
subseauently  merged  in  the  ^^  Philadelphia  Qmt 
z/Qite.  lie  was  obliged  by  ill  health  to  aban- 
don the  labors  of  daily  editorship,  resumed  the 
practice  of  law  in  1884.  and  was  appointed  re- 
corder of  the  recorders  court  in  1885,  Judge 
of  the  court  of  criminal  sesuons  in  1888,  and 
of  the  court  of  general  sessions  in  1840.  He 
afterward  resumed  practice  as  an  advocate, 
and  was  editor  of  *^  Graham^s  Magazine,"  con- 
tributor of  leading  articles  to  the  "  North  Amer- 
ican," president  of  an  important  western  rail- 
road company,  and  mayor  of  Philadelphia 
While  attending  to  his  duties  on  the  bench,  he 
wrote  the  tra^y  of  '*  Ayhnere,"  which  was 
intended  for  }£r,  Edwin  Forrest,  and  was  pre- 
sented by  that  tragedian  with  eminent  sucoesa 
both  on  the  American  stage  and  in  the  theatrea 
of  Great  Britain.  Its  hero  is  Jack  Cade,  who 
takes  the  name  of  Aylmere  while  in  exile  in 
Italy,  and  is  represented  as  a  democratic  patriot 
Another  trageay  by  Judge  Conrad,  entitled  the 
'*  Heretic,"  is  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Forrest, 
but  has  neither  been  produced  nor  published. 
A  volume  appeared  from  him  in  1852.  under  the 
tide  of  "  Aylmere,  or  the  Bondman  of  Kent,  and 
other  Poems."  The  principal  of  the  additional 
poems  are  the  ^  Sons  of  the  Wilderness,"  com- 
jjosed  of  reflections  on  the  fate  of  the  Indiana, 
and  a  series  of  sonnets  on  the  Lord's  prayer. 

CONRADIN,  tiie  son  of  Conrad  IV^duke  of 
Swabio,  and  the  hist  of  the  Ilohenstauffen,  bora 
in  1252,  beheaded  Oct  22,  1208.  His  father 
dying  while  he  was  yet  an  infant,  he  resided 
sometimes  in  the  court  of  Louis  of  Bavaria,  and 
at  other  periods  under  his  protection  at  the 
castie  of  Ravensburg.  He  formed  an  intimate 
friendship  witii  Frederic,  son  of  the  margrave 
of  Baden,  and  accepted  the  invitation  of  the  Ital- 
ian Ghibollincs  to  place  himself  at  their  head. 
The  greater  port  of  the  possessions  of  the  Ho- 
hcnstauffen  had  been  swept  away,  and  his  step- 
fatiicr,  Meinliard  IL  count  of  Gorits,  watched 
every  opi)ortunity  to  seize  the  remmning  in- 
heritance of  the  family,  for  Conradin  was  yet 
duke  of  Swabia,  and  held  the  ancient  Franco- 
uian  posi^esdons  of  tiie  8alic  em|>eror8.  He  was 
aided  in  his  determination  by  Meii^iard  and 


Loola  of  Bavaria,  who 
Italy  to  farther  their  own  selfish 
•ale  of  alam  portion  of  hie  . 
men  enabled  lum  to  raise  troopa^ 
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tomn  of  1267  he  croased  the  Alps  with  lOM 
men,  and  at  Verona  was  wannlT  rsorived  % 
the  Scala  family,  the  chief  of  the  GlubcCM 
party.  His  relatives  here,  penoadiiv  hia  id 
part  with  his  remaining  possessioos  at  a  Isv 
price,  deserted  him  with  their  foUowcn,  kat* 
ing  bnt  8,000  men.  The  GhibelUiies,  hovtfii^ 
remained  troe  to  him.  Vcrooa  raissd  a  kn 
army,  Pisa  a  fleet,  and  Borne,  vhoM  pan 
was  forced  to  flee  to  V iterbo,  opened  its  ptfa 
to  him.  Conradin  entered  lower  Italy,  aad  « 
Tagliaoono  met  the  F^nench  army  ander  Chsria 
d*Ai\}on,  on  whom  the  crown  of  Napfas  hri 
been  bestowed  by  Pope  Urb«i  IT.  Be  h^ 
Charles  back,  and  his  men,  sopposiiic  the  v^ 
toarj  won,  ^qiersed  in  search  of  planotr,  vha 
they  were  attacked  by  the  French  and  nt^ 
routed,  Aug.  28, 1868.  Conmdin  csc^psd.  te 
was  betrsjed  into  the  hands  of  Charlsssli^ 
tnriL  who  caused  him  to  be  beheaJed  in  lis 
market  place  of  Kapleap  the  nnfortonato  pasM 
being  only  16  yean  of  age. 

CONSCIENCE,  HxiiDUX,  iiTliiiiiiT lAC 

the  flrst  in  modem  times  to  draw  the  mumm 
of  the  litersry  woM  to  the  Flemish  didHta 
a  cultivated  language,  bom  in  Antwerp, DslI 
1812.  His  education  was  very  mndi  MgiHM 
by  his  {parents,  bnt  he  read  whaieTcr  beob  k 
could  find.  Ha  entered  the  Belgian  annyaiai4' 
unteer,  bnt  adranced  only  to  the  raak  of  en^ 
ral.  Attheageof25hepnbliahedh»fiiiia0< 
Inkei  wmdujaer  1666  T* In  theTcartf  ■^ 
ades'*),  Ghent,  1887,  wluch  was  very  frvonl^ 
received.  Though  somewhat  erode  in  tma^ 
tion  and  shrle,  this  novel  gava  eridence  itf  sir 
ridersble  tsient;  the  imprcssiTe  manner  iiniiA 
it  pictured  the  contrast  between  Sp«niibl|n» 
ny  and  Gennan  love  of  freedom  stasipaditMS 
demonstration  in  Ikvor  of  the  Flemlih  (G«b«) 
IMuty  in  Belginm.  Of  this  party  rnnirimwlg 
since  been  considered  ono  of  tilie  iattlHlHl 
leaders.  IDs  second  worlLaooDecCion of  lh» 
iah  legends  and  poetry  {rkaMiama\ 
at  Antwerp  in  tne  same  year.  A 
romance  in  3  vols.,  Ik  Lmum  tmA  1 
("The  Lion  of  Flandsra*Oi  obtained  i«  ha  s 
prominent  place  among  modem  novefistn  Bam 
then  he  has  published  alsigo  nombsrof  asnl^ 
popular  histories,  and  taka  of  an  idylfisckfl» 
ter.  Of  the  latter  dasB  are:- ^Un  fl«aA» 
mael;  Wateens  mceder  Ipdm  ham;  Iki 
Baa  OaiuetuUmci^  and  otfaem  Gnat  i 
city  and  purity  of  conception,  aoond  moc. 
timcnt,  and  a  natnnl  qnmntneas  of  style,  ckfl^ 
acterize  the  writinas  of  Conscience;  mi  ht  ii 
less  suocenful  in  the  delineation  of  hirtoricd 
diaracters,  or  in  the  dramatic  aira^cBMatif 
his  subjects.  After  leaving  the  niifitarTscfvii^ 
he  had  to  struggle  with  great  diflfeouiea.  Is 
escape  (torn  a  nome  embittered  to  him  feys 

auarrelsome  mother-in-law,  bo  renaiineidiE 
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ployed  as  assbtant  in  the  archives  of  Antwerp. 
as  gardener,  and  registrar  of  the  academy  of 
fine  arts;  and  at  length  in  1845  he  was  ap- 

S>inted  deputy  professor  at  the  nniyersity  of 
hent,  and  afterward  instrnctor  of  the  Belgian 
Erinces  in  the  Flemish  language,  King  Leopold 
aving  befriended  Conscience  from  the  dawn 
of  his  literarpr  career.  Mr.  Conscience  is  now 
(1858)  commissioner  of  the  administrative  divi- 
sion of  Conrtray,  and  engaged  in  publishing  his 
Mcmoires  in  the  Revtis  contemporaine.  Trans- 
lations of  his  writings  have  appeared  in  English, 
fVench,  German,  Danish,  and  Italian. 

CONSCRIPT  (Lat  comcriptu$,  written  to- 
gether),  in  Roman  antiquity,  the  appellation  of 
the  senators,  who  were  termed  pair €9  eomcripH 
(conscript  fathers),  because  their  names  were 
registered  together.  In  recent  times,  and  in 
oontlnental  Europe,  it  designates  a  compulsory 
recruit  for  the  array  or  navy,  the  conscription 
oorresponding  to  the  Roman  practice  of  legere 
teffumes  (selecting  the  legions).  The  whole  Ro- 
man people  were  bound  to  military  service,  and 
classified  according  to  their  age  and  fitness  for 
it.  A  law  of  the  directory  in  1798  organized 
this  method  of  recruitment  in  France,  according 
to  which  all  Frenchmen  between  the  ages  of 
SO  and  80  are  liable  to  serve  in  the  regular  ar- 
my, and  the  selection  from  them  is  to  be  made 
by  lot.  A  modified  system  of  conscription  has 
been  established  in  Prussia  since  1818,  and  in 
several  other  German  states  since  1848. 

CONSIDER  ANT,  Victor,  a  French  socialist^ 
bom  at  Salins,  near  Besan^on,  in  1805,  was  ed- 
ucated in  the  polytechnic  school  in  Paris,  enter- 
ed the  army,  and  rose  to  the  rank  of  captain  of 
engineers.  In  1831,  having  adopted  the  social 
theory  of  Fourier,  ho  resigned  his  commission 
In  order  to  devote  himself  to  its  advocacy.  In 
1882  he  was  engaged  in  an  unsuccessful  attempt 
to  realize  that  theory  at  Cond6-8ur-Vesgre,  about 
40  m.  from  Paris.  On  the  death  of  Fourier  in 
1837  he  was  recognized  as  the  head  of  the  so- 
detary  school,  as  the  body  of  his  disciples  call- 
ed themselves,  and  became  the  chief  editor  of 
the  Democratie  pacifique^  a  daily  newspaper, 
which  they  established  in  1845,  and  of  the  PAo- 
lange  monthly  review.  During  this  period  he 
wrote  and  published  several  books,  of  which  the 
most  important  is  the  Destinee  soeiale  (3  vols. 
1834-'44),  a  systematic  exposition  of  the  societa- 

S'  system,  written  with  clearness  and  eloquence. 
e  also  visited  various  parts  of  France,  Belgium, 
Holland,  and  Germany,  in  order  to  disseminate 
that  system  by  public  discourses.  On  the  out- 
break of  the  revolution  of  Feb.  1848,  he  at  once 
adhered  to  the  republican  party,  and  was  chosen 
to  the  constituent  assembly  from  the  department 
of  Loiret.  In  this  body  he  rarely  spoke;  and 
on  one  occasion,  being  called  upon  by  M.  Thiers 
to  state  his  views  of  social  policy,  he  replied 
that  as  those  views  formed  a  complete  science, 
they  could  not  be  set  forth  in  an  ordinary 
speech,  but  tiiat  he  would  gladly  make  them 
known  to  the  assembly  if  they  would  give  him 
5  evening  sessions  for  the  purpose ;  the  proposal 


was  reoeived  with  derision.  In  1849  he  ' 
elected  to  the  legislative  assembly  from  the  city 
of  Paris;  but  tiudng  part,  on  June  18,  in  the 
pnblio  demonstration,  neaded  by  Ledm-Rollin, 
m  behalf  of  the  Roman  republic,  then  assailed 
by  a  French  army,  he  was  compelled  to  with- 
draw from  France.  For  some  time  he  resided 
in  Belginm,  but  in  1858  visited  the  United  States, 
and  explored  the  west  of  Texas  with  a  view  to 
bnying  lands  and  introducing  French  emigrants 
there.  In  1854  he  was  arrested  in  Brussels  on 
a  charge  of  conspiracy,  but  the  charge  was 
proved  to  be  groundless,  and  he  was  released. 
A  company  was  then  organized  in  Paris  for  the 
realization  of  his  emigration  scheme ;  he  bongfat 
lands  in  Dallas  oo.,  Texas,  and  a  colony  was 
sent  out  before  the  place  was  ready  to  receive 
them.  The  colony,  m  which  no  attempt  was 
made  to  apply  the  societary  theory,  was  a  faU- 
nre ;  but  we  believe  the  land  q>eoulation  was 
not  altogether  nnsucoessftd.  In  1858  M.  Oon- 
sid^rant,  who  is  now  a  natnndized  citizen  of 
Texas,  went  to  Europe  on  a  vimt 

CONSISTORY,  in  the  Roman  Catholic  oborch, 
the  college  of  cardinals,  assembled  in  session. 
There  are  three  kinds  of  consistories:  the  pub- 
lic, secret,  and  semi-secret  The  first  is  neld 
with  great  pomp  and  ceremony,  the  pope  pre- 
siding in  fml  pontificals.  None  bat  cardmak 
are  present  at  the  deliberations  of  the  second. 
Consistorifll  advocates  are  lawyers  admitted 
to  plead  on  matters  treated  of  in  the  consis- 
tory, e.  ^.,  the  canonization  of  saints,  and 
they  e!\)oy  many  privileges  and  emoluments.-^ 
Consistory,  in  English  law,  is  the  court  held  br 
each  bishop  for  the  trial  and  disnosal  of  all 
ecclesiastical  causes  arising  in  his  oiocese.  In 
some  of  the  Reformed  churches  it  designates  an 
ecclesiastical  tribunal,  corresponding  to  a  chnrdi 
session  in  the  Dutch  churchy  and  in  others  to  a 
presbytery. 

CONSOLS,  or  Thekk  pib  Cest.  Cohsou- 
DJLTED  Amnrmss,  the  name  of  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  public  debt  of  Great  Britain, 
which  was  originated  in  1751  by  the  union  of 
various  distinct  annuities,  bearing  an  interest 
of  3  per  cent,  to  which  additions  have  since 
been  made  from  time  to  time. 

CONSONANTS  (Lat  eon,  together,  andsem^, 
to  sound),  those  letters  in  an  alphabet  which 
cannot  be  sounded  except  by  union  with  some 
one  of  a  different  class  of  letters  termed  vowels. 
They  form  the  most  characteristic  part  of  words, 
and  are  less  changeable  than  the  vowels.  The 
English  language  has  19  consonants  with  which 
alone  it  would  bo  impossible  to  articulate  a 
sound,  ^ut  which  joined  with  vowels  multiply 
the  intonations  of  the  latter.  They  are  divided 
into  mutes  and  semi- vowels,  and  the  former  are 
distinguished  according  to  the  organs  with 
which  they  are  pronounced,  as  labials,  Unguals^ 
and  gutturals. 

CONSTABLE  (Fr.  eonnetabU,  from  Lat 
eomeB  stabuli,  count  of  the  stable),  a  tiUe  bor- 
rowed from  Byzantine  and  old  French  usage^ 
and  designating  in  England  and  America  a  oom« 
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mon  law  execntive  officer.  The  eonnitdble  or 
constable  was  the  highest  dignitary  of  the  an- 
cient French  monarchy  after  the  king,  and  had 
command  of  the  army  and  precedence  at  court. 
The  office  was  several  times  suspended,  and  was 
suppressed  by  Ix)uis  XIII.  in  1627.  Napoleon 
revived  it,  but  it  was  again  suppressed  at  the 
restoration.  In  England  the  office  is  as  old  as  the 
conquest.  The  constable  there,  as  in  the  United 
States,  either  acts  ministerially,  executing  war* 
rants  issued  by  a  justice  of  the  peace ;  or  he 
has  original  i>ower  as  a  conservator  of  the 
peace,  by  virtue  of  which  he  may  arrest  with- 
out warrant  a  supposed  offender.  The  law  pro- 
tects him  even  iihe  be  acting  in  error,  provided 
he  can  show  that  a  felony  had  been  committed, 
and  a  reasonable  suspicion  that  the  party  arrest- 
ed had  been  guilty.  The  lord  high  constables 
of  England  and  Scotland  were  anciently  among 
the  highest  dignitaries  of  those  kingdoms.  The 
last  person'  who  held  this  office  in  England 
was  Edward  Stafford,  duke  of  Buckingham,  at- 
tainted of  treason  in  1521. 

CONSTABLE,  AncinnALD,  a  Scottish  book 
publisher,  born  in  Fifcshire,  Feb.  2i,  1776,  died 
July  21,  1827.  Aft^r  serving  an  apprenticeship 
to  a  bookseller,  in  1795  ho  opened  a  small  shop 
in  Edinburgh  for  the  sale  of  old  books  and  works 
on  Scotch  history  and  literature.  Tn  1801  he 
undertook  the  publication  of  the  "  Scots  Mag* 
azine  "  and  ^*  Farmer's  Magazine.*'  Upon  the 
establishment  of  the  "  Edinburgh  Review  *'  he 
became  its  publisher,  and  continued  so  for  24 
years.  In  1804  he  commenced  the  "  Edinburgh 
Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,*'  and  in  the  fol* 
lowing  year  published  the  first  of  Scott's  origi- 
nal works,  "  The  Lay  of  the  I-Jist  Minstrel."  Ilis 
offer  of  £1,000  to  the  poet  for  the  copyright  of 
"  Marmion''  was  regarded  as  a  piece  of  ruinous 
extravagance.  With  the  exception  of  the  first 
scries  of  the  "  Tales  of  my  Landlord,"  he  pub- 
lished all  of  Scott's  works  down  to  the  year 
1826.  Within  the  same  period  he  nublished  the 
works  of  Dugald  Stewart  and  otner  eminent 
Scotchmen,  lie  was  also  the  proprietor  of  the 
"Encycloprodia  Britannica,"  to  which  he  pub- 
lished a  supplement.  In  1825  he  projected  and 
commenced  *^  Constable's  Miscellany,"  but  a  few 
months  afterward  he  became  bankrupt  in  the 
commercial  revulsion  of  that  year,  llis  debts 
amounted  to  a  quarter  of  a  million  sterling,  for 
much  of  which  Sir  Walter  Scott  was  liable. 

CONSTABLE,  John,  an  English  landscape 

Sainter,  born  in  Suffolk  in  1776,  died  in  Lon- 
on,  March  80, 1887.  In  1800  he  was  admitted 
a  stndent  of  the  royal  academy.  He  had  a  thor- 
ough contempt  for  the  conventionalities  of  the 
art,  and  when  asked  by  Sir  George  Beaumont 
what  style  he  intended  to  adopt,  replied :  ^  None 
but  God  Almighty's  Bt3'le."  His  pictures  were 
simply  and  truthfully  painted,  and  often  repre- 
sented some  attractive  or  familiar  phase  of  na- 
ture, not  attempted  by  other  artists.  His  sub- 
jects wore  mral  landscapes  with  figures,  and  he 
was  fond  of  depicting  all  the  phenomena  connect- 
ed with  rain  storms,  the  effects  of  dew  on  the 


mss  or  foUage,  and  other 
Among  the  best  of  his  works  are :  the  "  \L.tj 
Farm,"  in  the  Vernon  gaUer/,  and  the  "  Cora 
Field,"  in  the  national  gallery.  In  18S9  ht  vh 
elected  a  royal  academidan.  The  **  Mmoin* 
of  Constable  by  C.  R.  Leslie,  R.  A.,  was  pa^ 
lished  in  1842. 

CONSTANCE  (Ger.  EonttanM,  or  JTsttetftr; 
anc.  Cinutantia)^  a  city  of  Baden,  eapitai  of 
the  circle  of  the  Lake,  on  the  S.  ahors  of  Laks 
Constance,  or  rather  on  the  nnrrov  ihaxad 
which  connects  that  sheet  of  water  with  itf  & 
arm,  the  Untersee,  78  m.  £.  N.  E.  from  Bait;: 
pop.  6,600.  It  is  walled  and  defended  by  lov- 
ers and  a  ditch.  The  moat  intcrerting  butU- 
ings  are  the  cathedral,  with  ita  mafoifintf 
high  altar,  and  its  16  piUara,  each  cunipuwd  of 
a  single  block,  supporting  the  nnre ;  the  fhwtA 
of  St  Stephen,  built  in  831 ;  the  mcrcbsBS^ 
hall,  once  a  Carthnsian  monastery,  copiaiaiag 
the  room  in  which  the  oonncil  of  Constance  hm 
its  sessions ;  the  bishop's  palaee :  and  aa  M 
Dominican  monastery  on  the  island  ef  Gtil 
The  city  abounds  in  memorials  of  Jc^  Hov  mi 
Jerome  of  Prague,  who  were  exeeoted  htr«.  ii 
the  scat  of  various  pnblic  denartmoita.  aad  eo^ 
tains  a  number  of  excellent  eaocatiooal  enfiblrt 
ments,  a  lycenm^  a  hospital,  and  a  theatre  7W 
mannfiMstures,  which  declined  from  the  pcrio4if 
the  reformation,  are  now  revivinff,  and  embna 
cotton  doth,  yam,  ailk,  mnsicu  iniitiiiiMira 
clocks,  and  watches.  Ilshinie,  oaTigalifln.  mi 
agricnltnre  employ  numbers  ol  the  iiilialsr— 
lie  trade  is  connderable,  and  constaBt  flsH 
communication  is  kept  np  with  other  tovis  m 
the  lake.  A  lon^  coverea  wooden  hridct  e» 
nects  the  city  with  the  anhnrb  of  PecmasMi 
on  the  opposite  shore.  Constanee  was  kh 
merly  a  free  imperial  town,  bnt  waa  aantnd  to 
Austria  in  1549,  and  by  the  latter  nM  to 
Baden  in  1810. — ^Laix  CoarsTABCi  (Gcr.  Ml» 
See;  Lat.  Laau  Briffantimu$)  is  a  kift  hb 
in  the  8.  W.  of  Germany,  forming  a  esalrt  it 
which  Switzerland,  Anstrisk  Bavaria,  WtiM 
berg,  and  Baden  meet  It  liea  between  kL  IT 
28'  and  47"^  50'  N.,  long.  9"*  and  9*^4$'  £^  »49» 
long  from  N.  W.  to  5.  £.,  abont  9  m.  wids.  flto 
sq.  m.  in  area,  and  964  feet  in  maximnsdfiiik. 
It  is  divided  into  the  npper  and  lower  kna 
the  former  being  the  larger,  and  the  latter  taf 
sulxlivided  into  the  lower  lake,  or  Ui 
and  Lake  Zell,  or  ZeUeraee.  The  Rhiat  i 
the  lake  at  its  8.  £.  end,  and  lenTcs  it  si 
at  the  N.  W.  extremity,  while  upward  «f  !• 
other  streams  emnty  into  it.  lu  wal«r>  ■• 
dark  green,  yeiy  clear,  and  aeldon  wboOy  fl» 
zen  over,  the  only  known  instancea  being  ia  tki 
years  1695,  1880,  and  1841.  They  are  " 
to  sudden  risings,  which  have  never  bee 
factorily  explained.  Ita  ahorea  are  flat  or  i 
undulating,  fertile,  highly  cnltiTatedv  and  I 
over  with  picturesque  towns,  TiQagei^  aad  n- 
ined  castles,  but  are  not  remaiUUe  Ibr  watmd 
scenery.  Commerce  is  carried  on  ^  sttMi*^ 
and  sailing  vessels  on  the  lakn,  ^id  S  raOw^s 
terminate  on  its  N.  shore. 


00K8TANCE  (Coovcn.  <») 


OONSTAKOS,  CoTJHCiL  of,  held  its  first 
meeting  Koy.  16, 1414,  and  was  doeed  April  22, 
1418.  There  is  scarcely  any  point  in  the  eccle- 
siastical history  of  the  GaUiolio  chorch,  espe- 
^ally  in  the  history  of  her  councils,  possessing  so 
deep  and  so  general  an  interest  as  this  ooonciL 
The  doctrine  of  the  superiority  of  the  pope 
orer  the  council  was  put  rudely  to  the  test, 
lieooe  the  conservative  sympathies  of  Catho- 
licism are  warmly  interested  in  the  debates  of 
the  Constantian  doctors,  and  their  results ;  the 
principle  of  the  supreme  power  of  the  general 
oooncu  was  held  and  openly  professed  by  many 
of  these  doctors,  so  that  Ghdlican  writers  have 
dvdt  earnestly  and  anxiously  upon  its  pro- 
ceedings;  while  the  Protestant  would  find  the 
first  germs  of  the  reformation  in  the  prevailing 
nirit  of  the  times,  and  the  forerunners  of  La- 
loer  in  2  at  least  of  the  actors,  John  Huss  and 
Jerome  of  Prague.  The  object  for  which  the 
oooncil  assembled  was  to  find  a  remedy  for  the 
great  western  schism,  which  was  occa^oned  by 
the  residence  of  some  of  the  popes  in  Avignon, 
Fhmce.  Gregory  XI.  returned  to  Rome,  Jan. 
17, 1877.  At  his  death  in  1878,  the  Romans 
loodly  demanded  a  pope  who  should  be  a  Ro- 
■lan  by  birth,  and  the  cardinals  so  far  yielded 
to  their  request  as  to  elect  Urban  YL,  an 
Italian,  though  not  a  Roman.  This  half-way 
tneasure  irritated  the  French  cardinals.  12  of 
whom  went  to  Anagni,  and  protested  there 
that  the  election  of  Urban  VL  had  not  been 
free,  and  that  they  had  acquiesced  in  it  only 
through  fear  of  violence  on  the  part  of  the 
Boman  people.  They  went  then  to  Fondi,  and 
bftving  oeen  reinforced  by  three  Italian  cardi- 
iiala,  they  created  Robert  of  Oeneva  popeu 
who  took  the  name  of  Clement  YU.,  and  fixed 
his  residence  in  Avignon.  This  was  the  origin 
of  the  schism  which  left  the  world  in  doubt  as 
to  who  was  rightfully  in  possession  of  the 
papal  chair.  Boniface  IX.,  Innocent  YII.,  and 
Gregory  XII.  succcedod  Urban  YI.,  while 
Clement  YII.  was  succeeded  by  the  celebrated 
SQtipope  Cardinal  Peter  de  Luna,  who  took  the 
name  of  Benedict  XIII.,  and  who  continued  to 
nuuntain  his  claims  to  the  papacy  against  all 
.oomers  for  80  years,  until  his  death  in  1424. 
Gregory  XII.,  previously  known  as  Angelo 
Gorario,  swore  at  his  election  in  1406  that  he 
would,  if  called  upon,  resign  the  panacy,  pro- 
Tided  Peter  do  Luna  would  do  the  same. 
The  attempt  was  made  to  put  an  end  to  the 
•ehism,  by  getting  both  claimants  to  resign, 
and  electing  a  third,  upon  whom  all  could  agree 
as  the  real  pope.  A  council  was  accordingly 
held  at  Pisa  in  1409,  Gregory  and  Benedict 
were  both  deposed,  and  Alexander  Y.  elected 
in  their  stead.  But  as  Benedict  would  not  re- 
ri^  on  any  condition,  and  as  Gregory  m^- 
tamed  that  he  had  only  promised  to  resign  in 
the  event  of  Benedict's  doing  the  same,  the 
astonislied  world  now  found  itself  caUed  upon 
to  choose  among  3  claimants  to  the  pontincal 
office.  Peter  Philargi,  or  Alexander  Y.,  died 
in  1410,  and  was  succeeded  by  the  ambitious 


cardinal  Baltaaar  Gossa,  who  called  hfanielf 
John  XXIII.  It  was  he  who  opened  the  coun- 
cil of  Constance,  composed  in  tne  beginning  of 
15  cardinals,  2  patriarchs,  28  arohbish<»t,  27 
bishops,  and  a  great  nnmW  of  inferior  clergy. 
Ambassadors  came  from  the  kings  of  FranoCi 
EngUnd,  Castile,  Aragon,  Navarre,  Sweden, 
Poland.  Qyprn^  and  others,  beside  representa- 
tives of  the  knights  Teutonic  and  ho^itaUerii 
and  the  delcjgates  of  many  nniversities.  Ilia 
emperor  Sigismnnd  assisted  in  person,  and, 
dressed  as  a  deacon,  he  sang  the  gospel  of  the 
first  mass  on  the  Christmas  foUowuiff  the  open- 
ing of  the  oounciL  Before  its  condnsion,amDaa- 
saiqors  arrived  from  Manuel  Palfsologns  and  the 
patriarch  of  Constantinople.  Forty-five  sesaiont 
were  held  altogether,  the  last  one  84  years  after 
thefir8t,that  IS,  April  22, 1418.  JohnXXIIL 
presided  at  the  1st  session,  and  was  called  upon  to 
redgn  the  papacy.  In  the  2d  session  he  prom- 
ised under  oath  to  do  so,  for  the  sake  of  peaces 
provided  Angelo  Corario,  or  Grcttwy  ^11 
and  Peter  de  Lnna,  or  Benedict  XOL.  would 
do  the  same.  But  on  the  night  following^ 
John,  disguised  as  a  rustic,  fled  secretly  frota 
Constance  to  Schaffhansen,  After  much  per- 
plexity and  confiision,  negotiations  were  opraed 
with  John  to  bring  him  to  the  desired  andlca- 
tion ;  but  in  the  midst  of  them,  foaring  that  he 
mig^t  be  besieged  by  the  king  of  the  lUmiaoi^ 
he  fled  on  Good  Friday  to  Freibniv.  The  hr 
thers  were  at  a  loss  what  to  da  The  ahto  and 
celebrated  Gerson.  chancellor  of  the  nnlversitj 
of  Paris,  urged  them  not  onlv  to  call  before 
them  all  persons  even  of  papal  dignity,  whteh 
they  pmi  already  done,  but  to  declare  the  mxp^ 
riority  of  the  council  over  the  popCi  ai^  pro- 
ceed to  hb  deposition,  whetiier  he  consented 
or  not.  Others  wished  Sigismnnd  to  bring 
John  by  force  to  the  council,  which,  however, 
the  emperor  declined  doing,  on  the  plea  that 
he  was  not  sure  whether  HSit  course  would  be 
acceptable  t6  all  or  not.  John  complicated 
matters  still  further  by  leaving  Fhuburo,  to 
which  place,  however,  he  returned,  and  re- 
opened n^tiations  with  Constance.  A  severe 
investigation  into  his  past  conduct  was  going 
on  there,  which  exhibited  him  in  ezceemnglj 
dark  colors.  John  yielded  at  last,  and  in  l^y. 
1415,  he  resigned  the  pontifical  honors;  and 
that  no  further  trouble  mi^t  arise,  he  niade  a 
public  and  solenm  declaration,  that  he  gave  np 
of  his  own  free  will  all  claim  to  them  for  ever. 
Baltasar  Cossa  bore  his  degradation  with  suffi- 
cient digidty,  and  submitted  even  to  be  con- 
fined in  a  prison  near  Constance,  where,  singu- 
larly enough,  the  ex-pontiff  was  housed  with 
the  innovator  and  reformer  John  Huss,  waitin|r 
for  Judgment  at  the  hands  of  the  same  conncu 
who  had  stripped  his  fellow  prisoner  of  the 
tiara.  There  was  less  trouble  with  Ghregoiy 
Xn.  than  there  had  been  with  the  so-culed 
John  XXni.  Gregory  was,  unlike  John,  a 
man  of  irreproachable  morals;  he  was  nn* 
cerely  desirous  of  peace,  and  willing  to  mdke 
any  sacrifice  to  secure  it.    On  June  1<^  while 
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the  18th  session  was  being  held,  Carlo  Mala- 
testa,  prince  of  Rimini,  which  was  then  the 
residence  of  Gregory,  entered  Constance  with 
a  splendid  retinue,  and,  to  the  great  joj  of  the 
fathers,  announced  that  ho  caino  as  Gregory^s 
legate,  to  make  in  his  name  a  free  and  full  re- 
nunciation of  the  papacy,  bo  that  tranquillity 
might  bo  restored  to  the  church.  The  action 
of  Gregory  began  by  solemnly  convening  the 
council  as  the  supreme  head  of  the  church. 
Catholic  writers,  therefore,  with  the  exception 
of  some  Galileans,  consider  the  council  to  have 
been  lawfully  assembled  only  from  this  point, 
and  its  decrees  to  have  been  made  binding  by 
the  subsequent  action  of  Pope  Martin  V.,  who 
approved  by  a  buU  of  all  that  the  assembly  had 
done  eonciliariter^  saying  nothing  of  its  other 
proceedings.  The  Catholics  likewise  consider 
Gregory  as  the  real  successor  of  Urban  VI., 
and  therefore  as  the  real  pope,  and  Baltasar 
Cossa  and  Peter  de  Luna  as  antipopcs.  In  the 
confusion  of  the  times,  however,  it  is  certain 
that  good  Catholics  were  divided  among  the  8 
obediences,  or  parties  of  the  3  pontifical  claim- 
ants, holding  in  good  faith  that  the  chief  they 
foUowed  was  the  true  pontiff.  Tlie  plan  of  the 
council  was  to  secure  beyond  cavil  its  own 
legitimacy,  by  the  joint  consent  of  the  3  to  its 
convocation,  and  to  settle  the  papal  difficulty 
by  obtaining  a  spontaneous  resignoXion  from  iJl 
the  claimants  of  the  tiara,  and  then  electing  a 
new  pope,  upon  whom  all  could  agree.  In  Uie 
.14tli  session,  Julv  4,  Gregory  completed  the 
good  work  ho  had  begun  by  resigning,  throngh 
Carlo  Malatesta  his  legate,  all  claim  to  the  pon- 
tifical throne.  Tlie  council  proceeded  afterward 
with  rather  less  ceremony  to  get  rid  of  Peter  de 
Luna,  tlie  so-called  Benedict  XIIL,  calling  upon 
him  summarily  to  resign.  But  the  negotiations 
opened  with  him  were  fruitless,  and  several 
]>ersonages,  both  eccle8ia<)tical  and  royal,  and 
even  Sigismund  himself,  attempted  to  bring  the 
matter  to  a  close  in  vain.  Peter  had  fled  to  a 
strongly  fortified  peninsula  called  Pefiiscola,  in 
Valencia,  and  time  passed  on  without  any 
thing  satisfactory  being  heard  from  him.  Th& 
nntipope,  a  man  endowed  M-ith  indomitable  res- 
olution, and  many  noble  and  virtuous  traits  of 
character,  persisted  in  calling  himself  pope 
even  when  all  his  followers  had  abandoned 
him,  and  finally  died  in  his  schism,  at  Peftis- 
cola,  Feb.  17, 1424.  Tlie  council,  after  waiting 
100  days  for  him  to  come  to  some  arrange- 
ment witli  them,  condemned  him  publicly  as 
an  inveterate  ^^  schismatic,  heretic,  and  scandal- 
ous sinner,^'  and  proceeded  to  the  election  of  a 
new  pope.  The  cardinals  announced,  on  Nov. 
11,  at  noon,  that  their  choice  was  made,  and 
the  cleno'  H"d  laity  of  all  the  8  obediences  now 
joined  in  doing  homagu  as  pope  to  Cardinal 
Otho  Colonna,  who,  in  honor  of  the  saint  of 
the  day,  took  the  name  of  Martin  V.  The 
council  lield  many  sessinns  for  the  examination 
'  of  the  doctrines  of  "Wyclitre,  which  they  con- 
demned, commanding  his  books  to  be  bumt^ 
and  liis  bones  to  be  diaiuterred.    John  Ilusa^  a 


Bohemian  priest,  had  caused  ranrli  rxHtnvqii 
in  Germany  and  Bohemia,  bj  hit  rei^^iducti-e 
of  Wyclitre*8  teachingi,  that  the  chnrrh  cc«- 
sisted  only  of  those  predeatincd  to  ^iCjr.  tlM 
Inrisdiction  was  loet  by  magistratea.  vfc«tkcf 
lay  or  clerical,  with  the  loaa  of  gnire,  kt^  Hut 
came  to  the  coancU  on  the  laith  of  a  lafe-A*- 
dnct  from  the  emperor  Siipcmimd,  and  va5  ci- 
amined  at  great  length,  fie  reawted  aQ  indanr- 
menti^  threats,  and  oeDsorea,  and  czeoBitsi- 
cation  itself,  and penisted  In  SMertiiurihr doc- 
trines he  had  preached  in  BohemU.  Tha  n 
cil  finally  condemned  hia  doctrinca  and 
books,  ordered  him  to  be  degraded  fi«a  i^ 
priesthood,  and  handed  him  over  to  the  tecur 
magistrates  of  Constance,  by  wliom  he  was  bans 
alive.  His  disciple,  Jerome  of  Pragw,  ifta 
having  retracted iiia  anti-Catholic  duili  )m.k  mk 
relapMd,  met  with  a  similar  fat*  the  faDovaf 
year  (1416). 

CONSTANS,  emperor  of  Rome  (1.  D.  ST- 
850),  son  of  Conatantlne  the  Great  and  FaartSi 
divided  the  empire  after  the  death  of  bia  fabr 
with  hia  brothen,  CoDstantine  II.  and  Cobo^ 
tius  n.  receiving  for  hit  abare  Dlyriram.  Ivif^ 
and  Afiica.  Constantinot  vlio  inTaded  \m  ym* 
incea,  having  been  shun  in  the  battle  of  Aqna^ 
Constans  became  emperor  of  the  whole  V«l 
He  was  weak,  profligate,  and  rapaciona  Bi 
misrule  caused  an  insurrection  in  Gaol  Md« 
Magnentios ;  he  fled  to  Spain,  but  waa  otiTtili 
at  the  foot  of  the  Pyr^o^ea  by  the  auldiaBcf  ik 
usurper,  and  slain.  Conatana  protected  the  cnsi 
of  Nice  against  the  Ariana  and  tbo  DooitiM^tfl 
closed  the  pagan  templea. 

CONSTANT  DE  REBECQUE,  Hsni  Btoa- 
MiN,  a  French  pnblidat  and  orator,  bora  at  l^ 
sanne,Oct26. 1767,  died  in  Paria,  Dec  IflL  UH 
He  descended  ftom  a  fiunilj  of  French  ft  Kit 
ant  exiles  in  Switzeriand,  attcfoded  the  iiinaa 
ties  of  Oxfwd,  Eriangen,  and  Edinhngh,  \tmm 
acquainted  with  many  of  the  learned  maitf  Iif 
land  and  the  continent,  married  a  Gcnoai  Uk 
ofliciated  for  some  time  aa  chamberlain  itf  w 
dnke  of  Brunswick,  formed  an  intimate  frimJ 
ship  with  Madame  de  8ta£l,  which  lartfd  ftr 
life,  and  repairing  to  Paria  in  17My  iwibBihrf 
in  the  following  year  hia  firrt  pamphlet  lilrii 
fores  du  fftmrememetU  aeiutl  de  ia  AaaM^te* 
which  attracted  conaiderable  attention.  OAm 
pamphlets,  several  articlea  in  the  ncwapepoa 
and  a  petition  which  he  presented  at  the  bvef 
tbe  oooncil  of  500  hi  behalf  of  cadlcdfteMl- 
ants,  added  to  his  repntation.  He  a&dsd  ii  As 
formation  of  the  repaUicnn  dab  of  Salm,  ertd^  ' 
lished  in  oppoaition  to  the  lojalirt  dab  d 
Clichy,  became  ita  prominent  oratoCi  andew^ 
nally  a  member  or  the  triboaate;  bm  hia^ 
tematio  opposition  to  the  eonanlar  guiaiaitf 
caused  him  to  he  expelled  from  Franea  alam 
with  Madame  deStad.  He  aooo  mel  bv  ^rii 
at  Weimar,  where  they  beeame  aeqa^aaid  wiA 
Goethe  and  Schiller,  and  aftervaid  at  IL 
Necker's  seat  in  Switxerland,  Ooppel,  wbiratbt 
brilliant  conversation  of  Mndame  de  Scafll  mi 
of  Constant,  who  almoii  excelled  h«  ineMv^ 
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tadonal  power,  drew  aronnd  them  a  coterie 
<^  the  most  emineDt  opponents  of  Napoleon. 
Aboat  this  time  he  translated  Schiller  s  Wdl- 
Umtein  into  French,  and  wrote  the  novel  of 
Adolphe,  which  is  by  many  considered  his 
best  literary  production.  After  his  departure 
from  Ooppet  he  repaired  to  Gdttingen ;  and  hav- 
ing been  divorced  from  his  first  wife,  he  married 
A  widow  nearlv  related  to  Prince  Hardenberg. 
Onoe  more  he  loand  himself  among  the  German 
aristocracv,  and  this  time  among  the  enemies 
of  his  adopted  country.  He  tlien  wrote  his 
celebrated  pamphlet,  De  Veiprit  de  eanquite  et 
ds  rtuurpation^  which  was  published  in  1814, 
when  Napoleon's  power  was  gone.  Its  success 
was  great,  and  ingratiated  him  still  more  with 
the  European  sovereigns,  some  of  whose  pro- 
clamations were  ascribed  to  Constant's  pen. 
He  retamed  to  France  in  the  wake  of  the  in- 
▼ading  armies,  and  could  be  Been,  with  the  son 
of  M^ame  de  Sta3l,  in  the  carriage  of  Berna- 
dotte,  the  prince  royal  of  Sweden,  when  the 
pfX)oe8sion  of  the  conquerors  passed  through  the 
streets  of  Paris.  Espousing  the  cause  of  the 
Boorbons,  he  was  elected  to  the  chamber  of  dep- 
nties,  where,  however,  he  made  some  show  of 
opposition  to  reactionary  measures.  Having 
published  in  the  Journal  de*  dihaU  a  violent 
article  against  Napoleon,  on  the  very  day  be- 
ibre  his  reentry  into  Paris,  Constant  left  the 
city  in  fear  of  his  resentment.  Napoleon,  how- 
eTer,  far  from  prosecuting  him,  invited  him  to  the 
palace,  received  Iiim  with  the  greatest  cordial- 
ity, and  appointed  him  a  councillor  of  state. 
The  fickle  politician  accepted  the  appointment, 
and  now  became  Napoleon's  friend.  In  con- 
junction with  M.  M0I6  he  framed  the  famous 
4Mcie  additionnel  to  tlie  constitution  of  the  em- 

Sire,  which  gave  satisfaction  to  nobody,  only 
etracting  from  the  power  of  the  sovereign 
without  increasing  the  liberties  of  the  people. 
After  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  Constant  retired 
to  England,  being  included  in  the  proscription 
list  of  July  24,  1815.  He  was  allowed  to  re- 
turn, however,  by  royal  decree  of  Sept.  5, 
1816.  He  now  joined  the  writers  of  the  so- 
called  liberal  school,  and  was  one  of  the  found- 
en  of  the  Minerte,  a  periodical  started  in 
opposition  to  the  ConservaUur  of  Ch&tean- 
briand  and  other  royalists.  In  a  series  of  LeU 
tre$  iur  les  cent  jourt^  ho  attempted  to  explain 
his  conduct  during  that  period,  but  with  litUe 
effect.  In  1810  he  was  elected  by  the  depart- 
ment of  the  Sarthe  to  the  chamber  of  deputies; 
'  and  here  he  made  brilliant  speeches  on  every 
important  question,  while  he  supported  at  the 
same  time  his  opinions  through  the  press.  His 
experience  secured  him  a  great  influence  over 
his  party,  and  for  several  years  he  was  their 
principal  leader.  He  refused  to  come  to  an 
nnderstanding  with  the  semi-liberal  cabinet  of 
Pecazes,  opposed  Richelieu  during  his  second 
ministry,  but  evinced  all  his  capacity  against 
the  ultra-royalist  administration,  headed  by 
Vill^le.  His  speeches  during  this  period  are 
masterpieces  of  logical  discussion  and  keen  irony. 


They  are  moreover  remarkable  as  literary  pro- 
dnctions;  although  he  rarely  spoke  withont 
preparation,  he  was  gifted  with  a  wonderful 
facility  of  composition.  In  his  long  struggle 
against  Vill^le's  reactionary  measures,  he  ex- 
hausted nearly  all  his  energy,  and  toward  the 
end  of  the  restoration  his  health  began  to  fidl. 
He  was  in  the  country,  and  still  suffering  from 
a  surgical  operation,  when  the  decrees  which 
brou^t  on  the  revolution  of  July  were  pub* 
lished.  "  We  are  now  playing  here  a  terrible 
game,"  his  friend  Yatont  wrote  to  him;  "our 
heads  are  the  stakes ;  come  and  bring  yoors." 
The  contest  was  over  when  he  arrived  in  Paris, 
and  he  had  only  to  concur  in  the  proceedings 
which  placed  the  crown  on  the  head  of  Louis 
Philippe.  He  was  himself  appointed  presiding 
ofiScer  of  the  council  of  state,  and  at  the  same 
time  he  put  himself  under  pecuniary  obligations 
to  the  new  king.  A  confinned  gambler,  he  was 
freouently  involved  in  diflSculties,  and  Lonis 
Philippe  put  200,000  francs  at  his  disposal.  Con- 
stant in  accepting  this  offer,  said :  "  It  is  on 
condition  that  I  keep  my  lioerty  of  speech.** 
**0f  course,"  replied  the  canning  prince,  "I 
understand  it  so."  He  continued  m  the  cham- 
ber of  deputies,  but  his  preetage  was  gone,  and 
he  uselessly  raised  his  yoice  on  several  occasions. 
Another  disappointment  marred  his  later  days: 
he  had  presented  himself  as  a  candidate  to  the 
French  academy,  and  was  not  elected.  Grief 
probably  hastened  his  death.  Beqlamin  Con- 
stant was  not  merely  a  politician ;  pnilosophicid 
and  historical  studies  had  occupied  much  of  his 
time,  and  just  before  dyin^  he  completed  an  im- 
portant work,  Ik  la  religton  eantCdhU  dam  sa 
9ource^  8e$  formes^  et  %€»  diveloppement§  ^aris, 
1828-'81, 5  vols.).  He  left  beside  BupolymmM 
Bamain  eantiderS  dans  ses  rapporU  a/eec  la  pKi- 
lotophie  Orecque  et  la  religion  Uhretienne  (Paris. 
18S8). 

CONSTANTIA,  a  small  village,  a  few  miles 
from  Cape  Town,  S.  Africa,  not^  for  its  wine. 
There  are  2  kinds,  the  red  and  the  white ;  y  ield, 
from  8,000  to  12,000  gallons  annually. 

C0N8TANTIN,  Abbahaic  a  Swiss  painter 
on  porcelain,  bom  in  Geneva  m  1785.  He  was 
originally  an  omamenter  of  watch  dials,  but 
upon  going  to  Paris  devoted  himself  to  painting 
on  porcelain.  His  first  work,  a  copy  of  Ra- 
phael's Madonna  deUa  $eggiola^  was  executed 
for  the  empress  Jesephine.  He  afterward  spent 
many  years  in  Italy  in  close  study  of  the  works 
of  Baphael,  of  whose  style  he  became  a  success- 
ful imitator.  In  1832  he  was  commissioned  br 
Louis  Philippe  to  make  copies  of  Baphael's 
chief  works  in  the  Vatican,  in  the  execution  of 
which  he  carried  the  art  of  enamelpdnting  to 
a  perfection  never  before  attained.  The  *^  Trans- 
figuration" alone  occupied  him  a  year.  He  has 
ako  made  copies  of  the  masterpieces  of  Titian, 
Correggio,  and  others,  and  in  a  few  instances  has 
attempted  original  compositions  and  portraits 
from  life,  which  are  highly  prized.  His  best 
works  are  in  the  museum  at  Sevres,  for  the 
national  factory  of  which  place  he  has  executed 
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many  commlmioiu,  and  in  the  royal  collection 
at  Tttrin.  Constantin  has  made  some  valuable 
disooveries  in  tlie  mechanical  processes  of  his 
art,  particularly  with  reference  to  the  effect  of 
burning  upon  the  colors. 

CONSTANTIN(or  Constance)  FAULCON, 
also  PuAULOOK  or  Paulcon*,  a  Greek  adventurer, 
born  at  Oustode,  a  village  in  the  island  of  Ceph- 
alonia,  in  1648,  put  to  death  in  Siani  in  1688. 
Engaged  in  commercial  ventures  in  the  East 
Indies,  he  was  several  times  shipwrecked^  and 
jon  one  such  occasion,  when  thrown  on  the  oo^t 
of  Malabar,  he  met  an  ambassador  of  the  kii^ 
of  Siam,  who  had  likewise  been  shipwrecked. 
Constantin  afforded  him  every  assistance,  helped 
him  to  reach  Siam,  and  in  return  for  these  ser- 
vices he  received  an  appointment  at  the  court 
of  Siam.  After  the  death  of  the  prime  minister, 
Oonstantin  became  the  ruling  spirit  of  that  coun- 
try. In  order  to  strengthen  his  position  he  sought 
tiie  asdstance  of  France.  Louis  XIV.  despatch- 
ed the  chevalier  de  Chaumont  as  ambassador 
to  Siam,  whOo  Siamese  ambassadors  were  sent 
to  France.  In  the  meanwhile  the  jealousy  of 
the  Siamese  statesmen  against  the  influence  of 
Constantin,  and  their  hatred  of  the  French,  had 
fearfully  increased.  The  luckless  adventurer  waa 
arrested,  subjected  to  cruel  tortures,  and  exe- 
cuted.   

CONST  ANTINE,  one  of  the  8  great  adminis- 
trative and  military  divisions  of  Algeria,  bounded 
N.  by  the  Mediterranean,  W.  by  Tunis,  E.  by  the 
province  of  Algiers,  from  which  it  is  separated 
by  Cape  Corbehn,  and  8.  by  territories  inhabited 
by  various  native  tribes;  area,  109,200  sq.  m. ; 

C>p.  27,882  Europeans  (15,967  French,  4,664 
altcse,  8,841  Italians,  1,522  Spaniards,  857 
Germans,  419  Swiss,  612  various  nationalities), 
and  41,865  natives ;  total  69,247.  The  area  un- 
der cultivation  in  1854  was  estimated  at  500,000 
acres.  The  planters  of  tobacco,  from  537  in 
1851,  had  increased  to  2,820  in  1854,  and  the 
land  planted  from  1,100  acres  to  6,000  acres. 
The  production  of  cotton  is  still  in  its  infancy, 
but  amounted  in  1854  to  50,000  lbs.  Another 
article  of  trade  which  promises  to  become  of 
considerable  importance  is  oil.  The  coral  fish- 
eries employ  on  an  average  150  to  180  boats  per 
annum,  and  the  approximate  value  is  from 
$800,000  to  $400,000.— CoNSTAXTiKK,  or  Co>-- 
BTANTiKA,  the  capital,  is  tiio  scat  of  the  provin- 
cial, civil,  and  military  autliorities ;  pop.  in 
1856,  85,865,  of  whom  4,462  were  Europoins. 
It  stands  on  an  Isolated  eminence,  well  fortified 
by  nature  and  by  art,  and  contains  a  citadel 
On  8  sides  are  ravines,  across  one  of  which 
stretches  a  Roman  bridge.  The  houses  are 
mostly  of  brick  and  stone.  There  are  some 
Roman  remains  of  considerable  interest,  and  a 
good  trade  is  carried  on  with  Tunis  and  the 
countries  southward.  In  ancient  times  the  site 
on  which  Constantine  now  stands  was  occupied 
by  a  groat  city  called  Citra,  the  capital  of  the 
Nuiuidian  kings.  It  was  plundered  and  almost 
totally  destroyed  in  811.  Con<(tantine  after- 
ward rebuilt  it  and  gave  it  his  name.    It  shared 


the  fortunes  of  Algters  from  that  pcrM  ip  n 
the  occupation  of  Uie  prorinee  bj  Uw  Frnt*.  is 
1880,  and  in  1887,  after  a  loog  procneicd  atct. 
was  taken  by  assault  Five  agncaDlsanl  esksM 
are  established  in  tlie  vicinitv  of  ^""^imiiF. 
which  yielded  in  1855  $100,000  worth  offiH 
Constantine  is  connected  bj  tiliaiiph  vid 
Philippeville,  and  has  an  actir«  trade  m  ptm. 
wool,  groceries,  and  fruits.  MMuvbttanm  rf 
various  articles  begin  to  flouMi.  aewil  ipci- 
mens  of  native  skill  having  rcoeircd  p 
at  the  great  Paris  eihibitioa  of  165i. 

CONSTANTINE,  Caitb  FIatiti  Ti 
AusKuus  CLarmra,  famamed  tiM  GraLa  i^ 
man  emperor  (A.  D.  806-S87),  iMini  ia  274  s 
Kaissus  in  Upper  Monia,  died  at  Crwttiuifis 
in  887.  His  father,  Constantioa  Chlorm  v»l 
292  app<nnted  Cassar  or  ISeotenant-ewpewi  W 
the  western  portion  of  the  empire,  which  ai  tte 
time  was  divided  -between  the  S  Angesli.  cr  m- 
perors,  Maximian  and  Diodctian.  ConsttalB^ 
a  youth  of  fine  appearanoe  and  gnal  phyiai 
strength  and  courage,  waa  aent  to  serve  bAv 
Diocletian  as  a  hostage  for  hia  lather's  kfpkg. 
In  several  campaigns  in  Egrpt  and  Pereaksrss 
to  the  rank  of  tribune.  When  in  805  Diocfate 
and  Maximian  retired  intopriTateIifB,CaHaih 
tine,  who  had  every  thing  to  fear  from  the  jmI- 
ousy  of  the  new  eastern  emperor  GalcriHjHfc 
refuge  with  his  father,  who  had  sneoccdsdlU- 
mian  as  emperor  of  the  West.  He  IbDovcd  kit 
to  England,  where  Conatantios  died  in  101  Ik 
army  immediately  prod^med  CoottaatbtM' 
peror,  but  Galerina  diaapprored  of  theckM 
and  recognixing  Constantine  aa  lieotm— ■ 
peror,  appomted  Sevema  emperor  of  the  V«l 
While  Constantine  protected  Gaol  ami  «• 
Rhenish  frontier  agunst  the  invasMM  rfAi 
warlike  (jermana,  riolent  atraa^  vom  * 
Rome  between  Severna  and  Muinnali  m 
Mazentius,  who  had  been  dected  ea^Nnr  If 
the  people  and  army,  ICazimian  hhnsrlf  fcr 
ing  become  tired  of  private  life,  ones  mm 
laid  clum  to  the  imperial  pnrple.  Be  M 
8everua  assassinated,  bnt  waa  overMae  lykii 
own  son  and  compelled  to  aeek  refngt  with  kii 
son-in-law  Constantine,  whoee  aid  he  tmktamd 
to  obtain  by  promiring  him  the  ancecasion  C» 
Btantino,  while  preparing  to  oomplj  with  MB- 
imian*s  request,  became  awaro  thai  be  MmtM 
was  secretly  conspired  agunst  by  hia  Ueaihai 
ally,  whom  he  now  in  810  eompdled  toeonaft 
suicide.  MazentiaSy  in  order  to  aveafs  lii 
father's  death,  waa  about  to  aeC  ovt  fcr  teL 
when  suddenly  Constantino,  Terr  mnch  As 
Cnsar  under  similar  drcumtanees.  M  Iv 
legions  to  Italy,  and,  in  apite  of  trcmfliiHi 
odds,  triumphantly  entered  Rome.  Thsebi 
was  greeted  as  emperor  by  the  amate,  Ibam- 
tins  having  been  accidentally  drowned,  h  w 
during  this  campaign  that  ConftamiBa,  vlii 
encamped  near  Hentx,  is  aaid  to  have  UkM 
in  the  sky  a  flanuog  eroea,  bearing  the  ima^ 
tion :  'Ey  rwTf  mm  ("  With  thia  TOT  wiD  em- 
qucr**).  From  that  time  the  avmbol  of  Cl» 
Uanity  appeared  on  tho  aUaida  of  the  a^ 
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dien  and  the  banners  of  the  Boman  annj.  In 
the  mean  time  Galeriua,  who  atiU  aMomed 
sapceme  aothority,  had  appointed  lidnios  em- 
peror of  the  Weetbut  Oonttantine  made  eommon 
eaoiewithhim.  GalerioadiediaSll;  hissocoes- 
aorMaximin  was  defeated  by  lioiniafl,  and  thos  in 
$13  the  empire  was  onoe  more  divided  between 
S  mlert,  Oomrtantine  for  the  West  and  licinins 
lor  the  East.  The  next  year  Constantine  attempt- 
ed to  overthrow  liciainai  bat  could  only  wrelt 
ntyria  firom  him.  A  peace  of  9  yean  followed, 
daring  which  Oonstantine  patiently  consolidatea 
hla  power  by  radical  reforms  in  the  dvil,  mili- 
tary, and  Judicial  administration.  At  last,  in 
$93,  he  was  ready  to  realise  his  desire  to  reonite 
the  whole  empire.  He  took  the  field  against 
Licimas,  defei£ted  him  in  2  battles  at  Adriano- 
|de  and  Ohaloedon,  compelled  him  to  sarrender, 
and,  in  spite  of  a  solemn  promise  to  spare  his 

S,  condemned  him  to  an  ignominioos  death, 
t  is  in  vain  that  zealoas  writers  have  trtod 
to  r^ieve  Oonstantine^s  reputation  from  the 
orimes  committed  to  saUsfy  his  ambition.  How- 
•rer  they  may  have  succeeded  in  vilifying  the 
character  of  his  competitors,  it  is  nevertheless 
tme  that  he  himself  was  not  their  better  in  moral 
malities.  His  faUtcr-in-law,  his  brother-in-law 
flJciniasX  nay,  his  own  son  CrisDus,  his  n^ihew 
f  tlie  son  of  Licinios),  a  boy  of  11  years,  and 
MMitly,  his  wife  Fausta,  were  soccessivefy  his 
TMims.  It  is  said  by  Zosimos  and  Soiomenaa 
that  he  became  a  convert  Co  Ohristianity  only 
beoanse  the  pagan  priests  reftised  to  absolve  him 
ftmn  those  crimes,  but  not  much  reliance  is  to 
be  placed  on  this  assertion.  Oonstantine's  ohar- 
•eter  scarcely  warrants  the  belief  that  he  was 
aerioasly  troubled  by  remorse,  nor  is  it  to  be 
aappoeed  that  the  pagan  priests  at  that  time  were 
OTer  scrapolous  in  regard  to  the  sins  of  em- 
perors. As  a  statesman  and  politician,  but 
acarcelv  from  religious  motives,  Oonstantine 
fkvored  and  protected  Christianity,  though  he 
was  baptized  only  on  his  death-bed.  He  con- 
oeived  that  the  vast  structare  of  a  centralized 
empire,  comprising  almost  the  whole  civilized 
world,  was  not  to  be  built  upon  the  decaying 
remnants  of  paganism.  A  new  and  vigorooa 
principle,  which,  by  inculcating  obedience  to 
existing  authorities,  seemed  admirably  adi^ted 
to  the  wants  of  absolute  monarchism,  was  to 
instil  new  life  into  the  Roman  empire.  Thia 
may  have  been  Constantine^s  idea.  As  early  as 
812  he  granted  absolute  toleration  to  the  Ohria- 
tians,  and  restored  to  them  the  property  confis- 
cated by  his  predecessors.  Sunday  was  set  i^Mirt 
lor  religious  exercises,  and  every  attempt  to 
restrain  the  religious  liberty  of  Christians  was 
■everely  punish^  By  convening  and  attend- 
ing the  general  council  at  Nice  (825),  Constan- 
Une  openly  declared  the  Christian  to  be  the 
official  church  of  the  empire.  The  removal 
of  the  seat  of  government  from  Rome  to  By- 
santium  was  another  great  measure  by  which 
be  intended  to  strengthen  the  empire.  Kew 
Rome  was  to  be  the  name  of  the  new  coi- 
tal, but  the  name  of  Constantinople  prevailed. 


AH  Teftigw  of  rsfmblloan  forma  were  estin- 
gnisbed  oj  Oonstantine ;  while,  in  the  admin- 
istration of  aflkirs,  he  with  an  iron  will  broo^t 
order  out  of  chaos,  and  constrnoted  a  powertU 
maohinery  of  government  by  sepazaong  tiie 
dvil  from  the  military  administration,  batnnit- 
ing  both  in  the  hands  of  the  sovereign,  he  made 
his  court  ontshine  in  splendor  and  magnifioenee 
even  those  of  the  oriental  princes,  and  ereated 
a  hierarchy  of  <^lda]a  which  to  this  day  baa 
remained  the  model  of  Enropean  monarohieal 
ooarta.  The  very  titles  still  in  nse,  snob  m 
^ excellent/  "right  honorable,"  ^'serenify.** 
also ''dnke,^^ ''count,'' '*vi8connt,'^mi^bealMb' 
nted  to  Oonstantine.  A  standing  army  of  800,000 
men  and  29  naval  squadrons  snpported  the  im- 
perial authority.  Heavy  impoeitiona  upon  the 
people  were  necessary  to  cover  the  enormous  ez* 
penses,  but  the  introduction  of  a  regular  finan- 
cial system,  and  ajust  distribution  of  the  tazML 
made  them  appear  less  onerous  than  th^  would 
otherwise  have  been.  With  the  exception  of  a 
brief  war  in  882  against  the  Goths^  oocupying 
the  present  Danubian  prindpalitieB,  the  reign 
of  Oonstantine' after  the  reunion  of  the  emp&e 
waa  a  peaoeftd  one.  He  was  preparing*a  war 
agdnstPersia  when  he  suddenly  feu  ilL  imd  died 
on  the  day  of  Pentecost,  after  having  oeen  bap- 
tized by  the  bishop  of  Nioomedia.  He  was 
buried  in  the  church  of  the  apostles  at  Oonatan* 
tinople.  There  is  scarcely  aiqr  personage  in  his- 
tory who  harbeen  Judged  so  ditferently  as  Oon- 
stantine. If  the  ffistincUon  between  a  greal 
prince  and  agreat  man  holds  good,  be  may  how- 
ever be  salelv  set  down  as  the  fbrmer.  fiiewaa 
endowed  with  ouiok  perception.  Test  ideas,  great 

activity  of  mino,  tenadty  of  purpose,  and  enerKT 
in  action ;  but  of  true  moral  ana  religious  senti- 
ment he  would  seem  to  have  been  devoid.  Still, 
to  Jndffe  him  correctly,  it  is  necessary  to  bear 
inmind  thestateof  societyathls  tune.  Eutro- 
pius  saya  of  him  that  his  character  was  most 
excellent  during  the  earlier,  but  indifBarent 
during  the  latter  part  of  his  reign. 

CONSTANTINE  YH,  sumamed  Pobphtbo-  • 
eiHiTUB,  empcKHT  of  the  East,  bom  90S.  died 
959.  On  the  aeath  of  his  undo  Alexander  in 
912,  he  became  emperor  under  a  council  of  re- 
gency. He  had  a  great  fondness  for  litenh 
ture,  which  he  cultivated,  while  his  father-in- 
law,  the  usurping  Bomanus  Lecapenus,  who 
waa  prodaimea  emperw  Dea  17,  919,  admids- 
terea  the  affiurs  of  the  empure.  In  945,  after 
the  death  of  Lecapenus,  he  became  sole  em- 
peror, but  he  stiU  aevoted  himself  to  litersture^ 
leaving  the  carea  of  state  to  his  wife  Hdena. 
He  is  sdd  to  have  been  poisoned  by  his  son 
Bomanus,  who  succeeded  him  as  the  2d  of  this 
name.  His  writing  are  diiefly  vduable  as  il- 
lustrationa  of  his  tmie. 

OONSTANTINE  NIOOLAEVITOH,  grand 
duke  and  grand  admual  of  Busna,  brotlMr  of 
the  emperor  Alexander  H^  bom  Sept  21,.1887. 
His  father,  the  emperor  Nicholaa,  who  made 
bim  grand  admiral  at  the  age  of  4  years,  ap- 
pointed as  his  tutor  the  captain,  afterward  ad- 
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mini,  Laike,  an  exeenent  seaman.     Beddo 
naval  sciooce  and  other  branches  of  knowledge, 
Constantine  eagerly  pnrsned  the  stndy  of  lan- 
guages, acquiring  a  great  facilitr  in  the  Ger- 
man, French,  English,  and  Turkish.    Notwith- 
standing this  m(^cm  education,  his  predilec- 
tion for  every  thing  Russian  mode  nim  the 
favorite  of  the  national  or  orthodox  part  of 
the  Russian  nation,  and  frequent  rumors,  both 
in  Russia  and  abroad,  represented  him  as  the 
object  of  secret  illegitimate  hopes.    Anecdotes 
were  current  which  made  it  appear  tliat  a  deh 
viation  from  the  natural  order  of  successioi^ 
like  tliat  which  had  given  Nicholas  the  throne 
duo  to  his  elder  broUier,  was  an  idea  not  on- 
thought  of  at  the  court  of  St  Petersburg.    By 
tlie  public  at  large,  a  high  opinion  was  enter- 
tained of  Onstantine's  character  and  abilities. 
As  admiral,  ho  once  hod  the  crown  prince 
arrested  for  entering  his  ship  without  leave, 
for  which  act,  howover,  he  received  an  equal 
punishment  from  their  father,  the  emperor. 
In  1845  ho  visited  Constantinople,  the  first 
prince  of  the  imperial  house  of  Russia  who 
ever  appeared  in  Uie  capital  of  the  sultans. 
Abdul  Medjid  received  him  with  every  mark 
of  distinction,  though  his  Greek  suljects  seem^ 
od  to  betray  their  belief  that  this  Russian 
Constantino  was  the  one  destined,  according  to 
a  prophecy,  to  restore  what  was  founded  under 
a  Constantine  and  lost  under  a  Constantine.  In 
1847  he  started  on  the  Ingermanland,  a  ship 
of  the  line  launched  under  his  direction  at 
Archangel,  on  a  voyage  across  the  Baltic,  North 
sea,  Atiantio,  and  Mediterranean,  to  Palermo, 
where  his  mother  was  at  that  time  residing. 
On  this  occasion  he  visited  London,  whore  the 
people  were  astonished  to  find  that  a  Russian 
prince  could  look  like  a  Gorman  student,  and 
wear  spectacles.    After  having  visited  Naples 
and  Rome,  he  returned  home  by  land.    In 
Germany  he  was  betrothed  to  a  princess  of 
Saxe-Altenburg,  who  next  year   oecame  his 
wif^,  and,  with  the  Greek  faith,  received  the 
name  of  Alexandra  Josefovna.    In  1849  he 
accompanied  Paskcvitdi  on  his  expedition  to 
Hungary.    Ilere,  too,  in  the  last  days  of  the 
Hungarian  struggle,  and  after  the  surrender  of 
Vilagos,  ho  was  the  object  of  hope  with  a  part 
of  the  nation.    Owing,  perhaps,  to  some  not 
unintentional  hints  of  tho  Russian  generals, 
and  even  to  negotiations  attempted  shortly 
before  tho  catastrophe,  rumors  were  cnrrent, 
both  in  the  Russian  camp  and  throughout  the 
country,  tliat  ConsUntine  would  save  the  Inde- 
pendence of  Hungary,  by  making  himself  Its 
constitutional  king,  with  the  aid  of  the  Russian 
army,  as  well  as  of  the  patriots,  who  would 
prefer  any  thing  to  tho  rule  of  Austria.    In  a 
similar  way  his  name  has  at  different  times 
been  connected  with  dreams  of  a  restoration 
of  Poland.    In  tho  late  war  ho  was  intrusted, 
together  with  Lotkc,  who  had  also  accoinp»- 
nied  him  on  hi-i  Jnurney,  with  the  defence  of 
the  Initio.    But  ilio  policy  of  caution,  which 
teems  to  have  bct-n  commanded  by  the  drcom* 


staneea,  hard] j  dowed  the  alute  mj  Ciyl^ 
of  courage  or  ability.  As  Crmmwmhw  vm  n» 
garded  during  the  war  as  the  itpnmmtmrt  d 
the  national  party  in  the  eodDCU  of  lib  fiaht^ 
apprehensions  were  entertrioed,  at  the  dneh 
of  Nicholas,  that  this  per^  aUft  Isbmi 
dangerous  to  the  new  raign,  whm  fnjiaaii 
to  be  peaceful.  Bnt  all  the 
well  as  hopes,  based  <»  the  saji 
hition  or  great  abilities  of  the  ^ 
thus  ftr  proved  ill-ftmnded.  CammtSmt  hss 
shown  himself  as  sinoerdy  attacfasd  to  lbs  in- 
terest of  his  brother  Alexander  as  hs  wm  is 
tho  policy  of  hu  fiither.    In  18f7  hs  frii  i 


visit  to  the  courts  of  England 

COySTANTINE    PAULOVITCH, 


duke  of  Russia  and  goTeraor  of 
son  of  Paul  I.  and  ICaria  FcdoroTna,  \ 
of  Wortemberg;  and  brother  of  Akisriw  L 
and  Nicholas  I.,  bom  May  8. 1779,  Aed  im 
27, 1881.  His  grandmother,  Oatharins  IL,  vhi 
Is  supposed  to  have  destined  him  to  reiga  enri 
new  Greek  empire  which  abe  was  cMgsi  It 
conquering  from  the  Tnrfcsi  nnd  thcraon  li 
have  chosen  for  him  the  name  of  the  fal^ 
zantine  emperor,  gave  hfan  n  moat  eanM  «■• 
cation  under  the  snperrision  of  yfebolas  hM^ 
koff;  and  chose  La  Hanie,  n  celebrated  fmw^ 
for  his  as  well  as  Alexander's  tntoc  Bt 
Ckmstantine,  who  had  more  than  his  brscWrtf . 
the  gloomy,  stubborn,  and  wild  efaaractcrsfHi 
father,  was  little  infloenoed  by  this  Bbcni  wj^ 

tern  of  education.    Militaiy  an ylii—i 

alone  attracted  his  rash  and  impctnoasqUt 
In  1798  he  was  married  to  Jnlinna,  pcinesMtf 
&aze«Cobnn,  who,  after  n  few  years  of  wAt^ 
piness,  left  him  and  retnmed  to  Gcmu^y. 
1799  he  shared  in  the  ^^^^i^  cf  8nr« 
in  Switierland.  After  the  vMratdstfhsf  lb 
father  (1801),  which  he  wannlT  eondcmnsito 
evinced  a  sineere  Icnre  ibr  hie  nrother  Ak» 
ilni .  lij  fnithfnllj  sharing  flm  Inils  and  iltwrf 
his  campaigns.    Heoommandedi 


sen  in  the  battle  of  Aoaterlits  080BX>a«5» 
ited  littie military  aklll,  and  cxpoacdhta to«|S 
by  imprudence.  Nor  was  he  pcnonaByMM 
remarkable  in  the  war  whidi  was  VtrmmtA 
by  the  peace  of  TOsit  O^OT),  dnrinv  the  ] 
invasion  (181SX  or  in  the  campaifs  ef  < 
many  and  Firanee,  wldch  foflowcd.  He  an 
panied  Alexander  to  Riria  in  181^  whi 
he  was  sent  to  Wanaw  to  •■■■■Jiiij^  te  As 
Poles  the  promised  restoration  cf 
kingdom,  and  was  present  at  the 
Vienna  In  1815.  The  dnehy  of  Wa 
been  transformed  into  n  kingdom  and  i 
to  Russia,  Alexander  fare  it  n 
*^which  was  too  good  to  bo  i 

appointed  Constannne  <*«—w*fr 

the  reorganized  FdBsh  anny,  with 
privileges  which  TirtoaDy  mode  him 
of  Pohmd,  while  Z^foneaek  was  its  mML  f^ 
emor.  Having  oonoeired  a paaiftonafte  kweara 
young  Polish  lady,  Johanna  Graddask^  On* 
stantine  was  sllowed  by  the  decree  of  the  heff 
synod  of  Kossia^  not  withont 
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■f  the  roles  of  the  orthodox  church,  to  divorce 

wife,  who  had  lired  20  years  apart  from 

hat  he  sacrificed,  for  the  intereessioii  of 

der  in  this  affiiir,  and  for  his  permiasioa 

y  the  olject  of  his  lore,  hb  own  daims 

0!       nptire  to  the  throne.    Alexander 

UB  J      mw  sister-in-law  princess  of  Lowioi^ 

Stun  npon  her  the  domiuns  of  that  name, 

itocepted,  Jan.  li,  1822,  the  formal  reriff- 

n  of  Oonstantine  as  heir  to  the  crown,  m 

of  Nicholas.   This  acceptanos  was  hegged 

Oonstantine  as  a  &yor,  on  the  groand 

uim  own  inahility  to  govern  an  empire.   The 

ent  of  afikirs  in  Poland  proved  this  in* 

n      f  ^  hut  the  distemper  of  Alexander  in 

A!       years  of  his  reign,  and  his  desertion 

thto  uberal  principles  he  had  manifested  at 

earlier  period,  contributed  to  the  misrule 

i      brother.    The  charter  of  the  new  kin^- 

V       soon  violated,  the  freedom  of  the 

ra9  more  and  more  circnmscribed,  a  secret 

9  and  espionage  most  systematically  intco- 

jj.  lil     il  i      c      3D8  were  soppressed,  and 

u     4IKU     eii  officers,  who  had  won 

Is  undei  uie  banners  of  Kosdnszko^ 

^cvwdki,  Poniatowski,  and  Kapoleon,  were 

^m  the  ranks  by  the  insulting  treatment 

kP  tine,  who  also  tortored  his  army  by 

t  exorcises  and  capridoos  discipline. 

uovded  in  making  his  troops  the  best 

u  in  the  world,  but  alienated  the  affeotioii 

soldiers,  and  of  the  pupils  in  the  militaiT 

i»      as  well  as  of  the  people.    The  material 

>  of  the  country,  however,  were  efll- 

r  promoted ;  agricmture,  oommeroe,  and 

y  began  to  prosper,  high  roads  and  canals 

t  oonstmcted,  and  Warsaw  and  other  cities 

■■       d  with  public  buildings.    But  secret  as- 

>ns,  affiliated  with  those  of  Franoe  and 

Mjj  and  undetected  by  the  thousands  of  spies, 

lermined  the  whole  political  structure.    Af- 

the  death  of  Alexander  in  1825,  Oonstan- 

i«^  though  proclaimed  emperor  in  his  absence 

M.  revolutionary  movement  in  St.  Petersburg, 

tfully  adhered  to  his  resignation,  and  even 

Lonidlv  assisted  at  the  coronation  of  Nicho- 
at       scow.    Having  become  more  inde- 
under  the  new  reign,  he  still  farther 
)d  the  spirit  of  the  people  by  his  oon- 
uj     tt  uvi'secution  of  conspiracies,  which  were 
If      titious,  his  most  important  duty  being 
jo\     itation  with  the  police,  rc^larly  com- 
ix at  4  o'clock  every  morning.    Poland 
1       .uily  prepared  for  the  revolution  when  the 
Dtiw^^aks  of  Paris  and  Brussels  in  1880  gave 
the  signal.    On  the  evening  of  Nov.  29,  a  small 
b«Dd,  consisting  mostiy  of  cadets,  attacked  the 
palace  of  Constantine,  called  Belvedere,  near 
Warsaw.    As  he  was,  aa  usual  at  that  hour, 
•deep^  his  disciplined  domestics  hardly  dared ' 
U>  arouse  him,  and  blood  flowed  in  the  palaoe 
before  he  awoke  and  escaped.    At  the  same 
time  the  barracks  and  arsenal  were  attacked, 
the  whole  capital  rose,  the  Polish  troops  mostly 
1<toed  the  citizens,  and  the  Russians  retired 
Beyond  the  Vistula.    Constantino,  who  waa 


quite  eonftned,  now-  entered  into  n^gotiatioiii 
with  the  oonndl  of  administration  in  Warsaw, 
To  their  propodtions  Ibr  reooooiliatioQ  with  the 
emperor,  wnioh  indnded  the  reMaUishment 
of  an  inviolable  charter,  and  the  annexation  of 
lithnania  to  Pdand,  he  gave  a  wavering  an-* 
awer,  promised  to  do  his  best  with  the  emperor, 
and  waa  allowed  to  retreat  with  the  Bnsdana 
nnmolested  to  the  fh>ntier,  while  the  PoBdi 
guards^  who  at  first  aooomMnied  him,  returned 
to  Join  the  insorrectioa.  He  regretted  only  the 
lots  of  these  fisvorite  troops  retreated  hedtat^ 
dedaring  his  love  for  Polandi 


and  even  drilled  umall  detachments  of  troopii 
now  commanded  by  revolutionary  <^cen^ 
whom  he  met  on  thefar  mardi  to  the  cimitiL 
On  the  arrivd  of  the  aimv  nnder  DieUtsob,  lie 
commanded  the  reserve,  bnt  evinced  littie  in* 
terest  in  combating  the  Pdea.  He  la  even 
add  to  have  taken  jnide  in  thdr  viotorieei  and 
to  have  sung^  after  the  last  battle  of  6roolioW| 
in  Mardi,  1881,  the  Polish  revolutionary  ahr, 
JSmsom  PcUha,  dra.,  in  the  hearing  of  the  de- 
feated Bnsdan  commander.  Recalled  by  the 
emperor,  he  rethred  to  Bldystdic,  bnt  waa  eooa 
cdmMUed  to  leave  this  place  on  the  approidi 
of  the  Fiolea  nnder  Ohlapowski,  hia  hrcAher-ln* 
law,  Aa  his  preseoce  at  the  conrt  of  St.  Pe- 
terd>nrg^  ibr  peraond  as  wdl  aa  politicd  iea> 
8onS|  waa  not  dealrahle  to  Kibholasi  who  owed 
him  hia  throne^  lie  remained  at  Witebd^  where, 
on  Jnne  ST,  bavins  drunk  a  onp  of  tea,  he  was 
aoddenly  adaed  with  horrible  pafais^  wludi  coca 
proved  fiitaL  The  Jonmala  of  8t  Peterdmrg 
attributed  Ida  death  to  the  dioSera,  popolar  r»- 
morstopdson.  £Da  wife  did  not  long  anrvive 
the  loaa  of  her  hnsband ;  consumed  with  grid^ 
die  died  at  Tzarskoe  Sdo^  oa  the  first  anmver^ 
sary  of  the  revolution. 

OOKSTANTINOPLE  (Turk.  I§iambaul  or 
StamboH;  Shivia  Oaro(yrad),  the  Turkish  capi- 
tal, dtnated  on  the  south-western  entrance  of 
the  Boep<»ruip.  upon  a  triangular  peninsula  form- 
ed bv  the  Crolden  Horn  (the  harbor  of  Ck>n- 
stantmople),  an  inlet  of  the  sea,  and  the  sea  of 
Marmora.  We  have  already  described  the  or- 
igin and  the  history  of  this  dty  down  to  A.  B. 
^.  when  Qyxantinm  merged  into  Constanti- 
nople. (See  BTXANTnnc.)  Afterward  it  became 
the  camtd  of  the  Boman.  or  from  895  the 
Bysantine  em]^  and  of  the  ephemerd  Latin 
«npire  (1204-1281).  In  A.  D.  418  an  earth- 
ondce  deetroyed  it,  when  it  waa  rebuilt  by  Theo- 
dodua  XL  Ita  sise  and  population  nnaer  the 
Bysantine  emperors  may  be  judged  from  the 
fkot  that  once,  in  the  8th  centnry,  800,000  of  ita 
inhalntanta  feu  victims  to  a  pestilence.  OnMay 
29,  1468,  Oonatantinople  waa  stormed  by  the 
Turks,  the  last  Byxantme  emperor,  Oonstantine 
XL,  having  lost  hia  life  in  the  defence,  and 
ainoe  that  time  it  has  remained  in  their  pee* 
sesdon  nndlatnrbed.  It  la  tiie  seat  of  govern- 
ment of  the  Tnrkidi  empire,  and  the  rwidence 
of  the  Gredc  and  Armenian  patriarcha.  Itapo|i» 
nlation,  including  aU  its  suburbs,  15  in  number, 
some  of  which  are  more  like  separate  dtiesi  waB| 
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in  1848,  accordiof^  to  the  official  tables  of  t)ie 
board  of  health  of  that  year,  estimated  at  778,- 
000,  but  is  probably  now  over  800,000,  and  by 
some  is  believed  to  reach  nearly  1,000,000;  bat 
this  estimate  is  undoubtedly  exaggerated,  as  the 
number  of  houses  does  not  reach  90,000.  Of  the 
inhabitants  more  than  one  half  are  Mussolmaos, 
the  remainder  an  odd  conglomerate  of  Greeks 
(150,000),  Armenians  (230,000),  Levantinea, 
Franks  (20,000),  and  Jew8(30,000),  interspersed 
with  Circassians,  Persians^  Arabians,  Ilindoos, 
&c.  The  location  of  Constantinople  is  eanally 
favorable  in  a  commercial  and  in  a  political 
point  of  view.  Its  harbor,  vrhich  is  capable  of 
containing  1,200  ships,  is  thronged  by  vesseb 
of  all  nations,  and  its  commanding  position  at 
the  junction  of  the  Mediterranean  and  Black 
Bcas  would,  in  the  opinion  of  many,  render  it, 
if  in  tlio  possession  of  a  strong  and  energetic 

Ejwer,  the  key  of  the  political  supremacy  in 
urope  and  Ajsia. — ^Tho  picturesque  aspect  of 
the  city  from  the  seaside  is  praised  as  vieing 
witii  that  of  Naples,  or  the  bay  of  New  York; 
but  the  favorable  impression  nmde  by  the  bean- 
tiful  hilly  shores,  beset  with  villas  and  sardens, 
is  very  apt  to  vanish  at  the  first  glimpse  which  the 
stronger  obtains  of  the  interior  of  the  city.  The 
streets  are  narrow,  crooked,  and  exceedingly 
dirty,  the  houses  dilapidated,  the  atmosphere 
filled  with  offensive  odors.  The  old  city  proper 
is  IH  miles  in  circumference,  and  is  enclosed 
on  the  land  side  by  a  triple  wall  and  moat, 
wbicli,  although  unimportant  as  defensive  works 
according  to  the  rec^uirements  of  modem  mil- 
itary science,  might,  m  an  emergency,  offer  con- 
siderable resistance  to  an  enemy.  The  wall  has 
87  gates.  The  streets,  tlio  irregularity  of  wliich 
denes  all  attempts  of  tlie  stranger  to  find  his 
way,  have  generally  no  names,  nor  are  the 
houses  numbered;  tliey  are  badly  paved,  not 
lighted  at  night,  and  in  addition  to  their  gen- 
eral cheerlessness  they  are  tlie  resort  of  thou- 
sands of  ownerless  dogs.  The  houses  are  for 
tlie  most  part  built  of  wood,  and  hence  de- 
structive conflagrations  are  of  frequent  occur- 
rence. During  one  night  in  1852,  7  fires  de- 
stroyed an  aggregate  of  3,500  houses.  The  city 
is  divided  into  separate  districts  allotted  to  tlie 
Turks,  Greeks,  Armenians,  and  Jews.  The 
Turkish  districts  are  Uie  most  extensive,  and 
generally  have  a  still  more  dilapidated  i^near- 
ance  than  the  others.  The  bewildering  laby- 
rinth of  streets,  lanes,  and  alleys  is  almost 
unrelieved  by  public  squares,  of  which  there 
are  only  7,  viz.:  At  Midan (horse  square),  a 
portion  of  the  old  hippodrome,  450  paces  in 
length,  100  paces  broad;  Serai  Midan  (palace 
square) ;  Seriasker  Midan,  a  portion  of  Uie  old 
Forum  Tauri,  350  paces  long,  200  paces  broad ; 
Tavook  Bazaar  (poultry  market);  Djindi  Mi- 
dan ;  £t  Midan,  where  the  public  executions 
take  ])lace ;  and  Vofa  Midan.  A  feature  pecu- 
jliar  to  Constantinople  is  the  market  halls,  large 
firo-i>roof  buildings  lighted  from  above,  in  which 
jiundreds  of  tradesmen  and  shopkeepers  retail 
Ihcir  wares,  and  some  of  which  enclose  several 


covered  streeta,  Tbe  Uvfcst  haDs  f/ tUs  kill 
are  the  Basestan  and  the  Mis«&cfaanliT.  tta 
markets  for  the  sale  of  h«irBes  and  cauic,  t< 
Ac^  are  kept  dailj  in  seTcral  streeu  or 
also  a  market  for  old  clothes^  bluntly ' 
not  inappropriately  called  the  Bit  Haissr,  sr  ksi 
market  The  Arret  Baaar  (women's  aaksi) 
is,  or  was  formerly,  set  opart  for  the  sab  dkmak 
slaves.  Of  castles  there  remaf  na  on^  «■«,  tk 
castle  of  the  7  towers  (Yadiknfe),  cripM&j 
built  as  a  citadel,  bnt  afterward  nsed  m  a  mm 
prison  for  princes,  and  the  nmbasssdonef  a» 
tions  at  war  with  Toricer.  The  saksa't  n» 
dence  of  state  is  the  Serai  Hnm^im  (BH«ri»\ 
a  small  walled  city  of  iteell^  If  miks  ia' » 
cnmference,  and  including  asoaqnc^  dvfOsi 
houses,  batlis,  gardensii  goTemmeiital  oOflH^iW 
mint,  arsenal,  and  treaaorfbnildii!^  Fry  ntjii 
was  inhabited  by  at  leaat  6,000  persoasi  sni  » 
tirely  inacccssiUe  to  atrangersL  The  a?*!; 
which  surrounded  it  gnre  rise  to  the  aoH  fi^ 
ulcus  accounts  of  the  splendor 
of  this  imperial  residence,  aU  of  which 
ished  since  it  has  been  thrown  open  to 


who  could  not  fsll  toaee  that  tfaeBohaa^HlM 
stands  far  below  the  resideneea  of  oCh«  h» 
pean  monarchs  in  smnptoooanesa,  and  twm  W 
low  many  private  reaid^ioea  in  Enrupe  or  Ab» 
ica  in  comfort  and  commodioosnoflL  TWsiM 
gate  of  the  seraglio  ia  called  the  Sahhat  N^ 
a  designation  flraqaentlr  applied  to  the  IvUA 
government  The  old  aeraglio  (EiU  &n]l 
erected  bv  Mohammed  II.  in  the  oeatiesf  tti 
city,  is  abont  8,500  foet  in  circonfennes.  ■! 
encloses  tlie  office  of  the  secretary  of  wv.fl  l» 
racks,  the  military  acadenv,  Ae.  Of  ochvps- 
emmental  buildings,  only  the  aniTeraity  dsasia 
a  passing  notice.    Its  erection  was  eoamtmd 

inl847;  inlSSSitwaansedbythenwAnv 
as  a  hospital  The  nnmbo*  of  praw  hoM  w 
moscjues  (a  cormpted  fonn  <^  toe  Toriuh  «■! 
nuijul)  in  Constantinople  is  Tery  lai)ps.  Tkm 
are  485  brger  ones  (jamiky,  100  of  thn  h 
tlie  old  city  proper,  and  the  nomber  ef  !■■ 
ones  (mesjid)  is  giren  at  5,000;  bat  this  is|n^ 
ably  an  exaggeration.  UnriTaDed  in  anwiw 
ness  is  tlie  great  A|pa  Sofia,  formetfy  ths  oaA 
of  St.  Sophia,  originally  founded  by  Csari^ 
Une,  A.  ]>.  825,  rebuilt  by  the  cmpcrar  Jvrii- 
ian  in  538,  transformed  into  a  mamfm  Ij  V^ 
liammed  II.,  Ii58,  and  renomtcd  by  iIh  m^ 
teot  Fossati,  1847.  The  edifice  is  boilt  rf  V 
bricks,  but  thronghont  lined  with  nAani  ■i^ 
ble;  its  ground  phm  has  the  form  of  aow^ 
269  feet  in  length,  14S  hi  width;  the  dflHitf 
of  the  dome  mcasores  115  feet;  the  hsUl 
from  the  ground  to  the  onpeJa  ia  180  ft«C  lit 
ceiling  and  tlie  arches  between  the  cnhsHi  W 
inlaid  with  beantifhl  moaaic  work  and  gil;  As 
gallery,  50  feet  broad,  is  snstained  by  fif  eohaHi^ 
some  of  which  are  of  green  Jaqier.  and  w  tM 
to  have  been  taken  from  the  oolabntid  um^k 
of  Diana  at  Ephesos ;  0  maasive  braus  psM 
are  covered  with  the  most  artlslie  j 
work.  Other  remarkable  moeBaes  are 
AgiaSofia,bailtbyJvMinian;  SalHeJa 
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nsUog  place  ofseTenilBjsantine  emperors;  Ezi 
lUrmara  Jamih  (moeqoe  of  the  6  marble  ool- 
wnoa),  said  to  have  been  a  temple  of  Jupiter; 
the  mosque  of  Kohammed  II.,  with  whioa  are 
•ooneoted  8  medreitet  (colleges),  a  hospital,  an 
eating  house  for  the  poor,  ^. ;  the  mosque  of 
Mtan  Ahmed,  the  oolj  one  that  has  6  steeples 
(pninarets) ;  the  Suliman\je,  built  by  Solvman  the 
Magnificent,  1550;  the  Shah  SadahJamih,and  the 
aiosmie  Knri  Osmani,  in  the  vestibule  of  which 
■tanas  a  sarcophagus  of  porphyrr,  said  to  have 
•adosed  the  mortal  remains  of  0<Nistantine  the 
GrMt  The  Greeks  have  21  churches  in  the 
old  dty ;  the  prayer  houses  of  the  other  denom- 
inations are  small  and  unimposin^  The  comer 
aloiie  of  the  English  memorial  church  was  laid  hf 
Sir  Stratford  de  Redcliffe,  Oct.  19. 1858.  The 
nnmber  of  Mohammedan  and  Greek  conventa  is 
oonriderable.  No  one  of  tlie  numerous  religious 
orders  of  the  Mohammedans  (Meslavee,  Nakshe- 
iModee,  Rnfajler,  Begtashee,  Saadee,  Umin 
Bbunee,  Chalvatee,  Jelvatee,  Kahdree,  Gulsha- 
noo,  Bnshanee,  Bostahmee,  Biuramee,  Kalen- 
daree,  dec.)  is  without  one  or  more  convents. 
Among  the  charitable  institutions  the  101  ima- 
nli  or  soup  houses,  in  which  daily  about  80,000 
MnoDB  are  fed,  stand  ptrominent  There  are 
too  hospitals  in  Gonstantinople,  and  in  some  of 
Iham  at  least  Ohristians  are  provided  for.  Of 
lonatio  asylums  Conatantinople  has  9;  of  public 
bitha.  over  2,000 ;  of  khans  (larse  enclosures, 
jncinning  warehouses  and  hotels).  40.  Two 
nqoeducta,  9  or  10  miles  in  length,  built  by  the 
muperoTS  Hadrian  and  Oonstantine,  fhmiui  the 
flity  with  water.  The  eistema  hoHliea^  construct- 
od  under  Justinian,  886  feet  long,  182  feet  broad, 
tiio  basis  resting  upon  836  marble  columns,  is 
•till  used  as  a  reservoir. — The  number  of  primanr 
•ehools  (mekUh)  in  Constantinople,  in  whidi 
ooIt  reading  and  the  prayers  are  taught,  is  said 
to  DO  over  400 ;  the  former  secondary  schools 
luiTe  been  abolished,  and  replaced  by  adult 
odkools  for  instruction  in  Arabic,  rhetoric,  math- 
omatics,  and  history.  There  are  fdso  several 
ipecial  preparatory  schools  for  civil  service,  as 
toe  college  of  ^^  the  sultan's  mother,"  inauf^- 
ittted  in  1860,  and  others.  Popular  education 
la  still  at  a  very  low  point,  despite  the  reforms 
that  have  been  introduced  by  the  present  sultan. 
The  military  academies  are  as  yet  the  only 
adocational  establishments  in  which  a  system- 
•tio  course  of  studies,  according  to  the  modem 
standard  of  science,  is  pursued.  Beside  these, 
there  are  a  medical  and  a  veterinary  college,  ana 
o  naval  academy ;  a  university  has  been  estab- 
lished by  the  present  sultan,  also  a  museum  of 
antiquities.  There  are  40  public  libraries,  mostly 
oonnected  with  mosques,  and  some  of  them 
supposed  to  contmn  a  great  number  of  valuable 
<^  manuscripts. — Among  the  suburbs  of  Con- 
stantinople, only  5  are  frequently  mentioned. 
vis.:  PenLGolata, Tophana,  Kassim  Pasha, ana 
Scutari.  Pera  (Turkish,  Beyiolu,  or  Prince 
street)  has  within  a  few  years  lost  its  oriental 
character  almost  entirely.  The  ambassadors 
of   the  Christian   powers  reside  there.    The 


strestB  are  still  nsrrow  and  anr  thing  but  reg- 
ular, but  the  uncouth  Turkish  fttune  houses 
are  gradually  disappearing,  and  substantial  as 
weU  as  elegant  brick  buildings  arise  in  their 
place.  There  are  churches  for  all  the  principal 
Christian  denominations,  a  theatre  in  which 
Italian  opera  is  performed  4  thnes  a  wedL 
4  hospitals  (Enguah,  French,  Sardinian,  and 
German).  8  post  offices  (Austrian,  French,  and 
Greek),  French,  German,  Greek,  iad  Armenian 
schools  (a  new  Austrisn  school  was  proposed  to 
be  established  in  1858X  Bcveral  hoteb,  coffee 
gardens,  dnbe^  drcolating  libruies,  shops  and 
stores,  and  printing  calces.  Gas  was  introduced 
in  1868,  ana  the  telegraphic  communication  with 
London  completed  in  the  same  year,  canyinff 
news  in  S4  hours.  The  native  inhabitants  m 
Pera  s^le  themselTes  P^rotes.— Galata.  built 
by  the  Genoese,  is  still  enclosed  by  the  c^  Gen- 
oese wall  and  moat,  about  8.000  £Mt  in  droum- 
ference.  In  the  centre  of  tne  town  stands  sn 
M,  round  tower,  originslly  intended  as  a  work 
of  defence,  but  now  only  used  as  a  watch  tower. 
It  is  140  feet  in  height,  and  from  its  top  the  finest 
view  of  Gcmstantinople  and  ita  vidnity  can  be 
obtained.  Galata  is  the  prindpal  commercial 
saburb  of  Constantinople.  Its  narrow  lanes  are 
incessantly  thronged  by  a  busy  crowd  of  mer- 
chants, derki^  carriers^  seamen,  4o.  A  mer- 
chants^ exchange,  the  eostom  house  office,  an 
Anstrisn  and  an  English  marine  hospital,  sre 
among  the  prominent  buildings  of  Galata. — 
Tq^hana  derives  its  importance  from  the  lam 
government  founderies  established  there.  The 
eannon  made  at  Tophana  are  equal  to  the  best 
of  EQn^>ean  manufactnre.  The  red  and  ffit 
Turkish  day  pipes  are  alio  manufiuiured  there 
on  an  extensive  scale. — ^E[asrim  Pasha  contains 
the  ffreat  arsenal  and  navy  yard. — Scutari,  sit- 
uated <Hi  the  oppodte  AdaUc  coast  (the  Ohiyso- 
pdis  of  the  andentsX  about  1  mile  square  in 
extent,  is  the  prindpal  commercud  emporium 
of  the  Levant  trade.  A  larse  business  in  silk 
and  cotton  goods,  leather,  dpc.,  is  carried  on 
there.  It  contains  a  great  number  of  khans  and 
warehouses,  also  a  Tnrkish  post  office,  an  im- 
perial palace,  and  the  barracxs  of  the  imperial 
guards. — Gonstantinople  is  the  seat  of  impor- 
tant banldng  and  commercial  establishments, 
md  is  the  great  centre  of  Levantine  commerce, 
over  88,000  vessels,  with  a  tonnage  exceeding 
0,500,000,  having  arrived  and  left  hi  1856.  The 
local  industry,  however,  is  unimportant  The 
prindpal  articles  of  manufacture  are  leather 
ware^  carpets,  embroideries  in  sold,  silver,  and 
wool,  arms,  perftimes,  and  smoking  apparatus 
of  all  Idnds.  Hie  press  of  Gonstantinople  is 
represented  by  the  IVendi  Mimiteur  Ottoman^ 
founded  in  1881,  which  is  also  published  in 
Turkish  and  Armenian;  the  J^eriiei  EatadU 
(the  ^  Ohronide  of  Kews'O ;  the  Jimmal  ds 
CkmitanUnoplerwhidi  has  the  widest  fbrdgn  dr- 
culation;  iheCtmnrier  d6  0(m»tantinapU.Cim^ 
meree  de  OontttttUinopU^  OaaetU  Midwau^  and 
iV«tis<r^ieiU,  founded  in  1854;  and4Itdian 
Journals,  1  Greek,  1  Armenian,  and  1  Illyrian. 
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CONSTASfTINOPLE,  Oounoils  of.  I.  The 
2d  general  council  of  the  church,  A.  D.  881,  con- 
vened  by  the  emperor  Theodosius  at  the  in- 
stance  of  Pope  St.  Damasus,  who  wrote  letten 
to  him  before  the  council,  and  at  its  conclnrion 
held  a  council  at  Rome  and  approved  its  acts. 
There  were  present  150  eastern  biBhop&  inclod- 
ding  Meletius  of  Antioch,  Gregorj  of  Nyss^ 
Cyril  of  Jerusalem,  and  many  other  celebrated 
men.  Thirty  prelates,  followers  of  the  Mace- 
donian  heresy,  came  also  to  the  council.  The 
fathers  began  their  labors  by  investigating  the 
ordination  of  Moximus  Crnicns^who  had  caused 
himself  to  be  elected  bishop  of  Constantinople. 
Ho  was  declared  not  to  have  been  consecrated, 
and  St  Gregory  Nazianzcn  was  solemnly  in* 
stalled  in  that  important  see.  Seven  canons 
were  agreed  upon.  The  Ist  solemnly  accepts 
the  decrees  of  the  1st  general  council  of  Kice; 
the  2d  confines  bishops  to  the  administration 
of  the  affairs  of  their  own  province  or  diocese; 
the  6th  forbids  hasty  and  ill-founded  appeals 
to  the  emperor  against  the  bbhops,  and  excludes 
tlie  accusations  of  deposed  clerks,  schismatics, 
heretics,  and  excommunicated  persons ;  the  7th 
prescribes  regulations  for  readmitting  heretics 
to  the  communion  of  the  church.  11.  The  6th 
general  council,  A.  D.  553,  was  assembled  to 
examine  the  3  chapters,  t.  «.,  the  writings  of 
Theodore  of  Mopsuestia,  the  anathematisms  of 
Theodoret  against  those  of  St.  Cyril,  and  the 
letter  of  Ibas  to  Maris  the  Persian.  Pope  Vigi- 
lius  had  condemned  the  chapters  in  a  document 
called  hisjudieatunL-whicti  fiuling  to  a^ust 
matters,  Yigilius  and  the  emperor  Justinian 
called  the  council  together.  It  held  8  sessions, 
and  condemned  the  8  chapters,  as  contuning 
the  heresies  of  Anus,  Nestorius,  and  others, 
whom  the  council  anathematizes,  accepting  and 
reaffirming  the  doctrines  of  the  4  great  general 
councils  of  Nice,  Constantinople,  Ephesus,  snd 
Chalcedon.    IIL  The  6th  general  council,  A.  D. 

680,  met  Nov.  7,  under  Fope  Agatho  and  the 
emperor  Constantino  Pogonatus.  The  object 
of  this  council  was  to  put  an  end  to  the  dis- 
cussions caused  by  the  Monothelites,  or  those 
who  taught  that  there  was  but  one  will  in  Jesus 
Christ  The  council  reaffirmed  the  teachings 
of  the  5  general  councils,  decreed  that  in  Christ 
there  is  a  divine  will  and  a  human  will,  and 
respectively  a  double  and  distinct  operation, 
the  human  will  being,  however,  subject  to  the 
divine ;  deposed  and  excommunicatc^d  Macarius 
of  Antiocli,  the  leader  of  tlio  Monothelite  party ; 
and  closed  its  labors  after  18  sessions,  Aug.  16, 

681.  IV.  The  8th  general  council,  869,  met  in 
tho  churcli  of  St  Sophia  under  the  emperor 
Basil  the  Macedonian,  the  papal  lof^tes  presid- 
ing. It  investigated  the  claims  of  Photius,  who 
had  deposed  St  Ignatius,  patriarch  of  Constan- 
tinople, and  usuri)cd  his  sec.  Photius  wtA  an- 
atlicraatizcd  as  a  heretic,  and  deposed.  Those 
i>f  his  followers  who  subscribed  to  the  profes- 
sion of  faith  proposed  by  the  coundl  were  al- 
lowed to  retain  their  ecclesiastical  position;  the 
recusants  were  deposed  and  excommonicated. 


The  doetrinflB  of  tiM  T  preeeAnff  eoaacib  ««• 
reaffirmed,  and  the  teaehings  and  practicH  tf 
the  loonoclastt  or  fanan-breaken  condiwmi 
Twelve  settdona  were  held,  ftod  27  eaaoMi^ 
proved,  bearing  chieQy  on  the  aflkin  of  Pteim 
and  on  the  election  of  petriarcka  and  bis 
Many  particular  oooncda  were  held  at  Co 
tinople,  but  they  are  omitted  here  as 
eating  to  the  general  leader. 

CONSTANT!^  ez-M^riarek  of  i 
Bople,  bom  there  in  1770.  He 
in  the  national  achodl  of  the  Greekik  Sa  ha 
native  d^,  received  orders  at  Ja«y  ia  I4> 
davia,  and  in  1790  went  to  Kier,  wbsrt  fcr  T 
yean  he  pursoed  stodiea  in  tbeokigy  aad  &■>• 
tnre  at  the  nniversitr.  In  1798  he  Tisifted  Eflpfl 
and  Mount  Binal,  the  ancient  arckbiik«kflf 
which  was  confided  to  kfan  in  1605.  la  18N 
he  was  nnanimonsly  elected  to  the  pairiBfU 
see  of  Constantinople.  He  attempted  to  iHr^ 
duoe  reforms  into  the  ckorch  ana  stale,  vkbl 
brought  npon  him  an  aocnsation,  tke  thmm 
of  which  was  aoon  nrored,  altkoo^  kt  hd 
meantime  resigned  tne  office.  He  kas  mi 
lived  in  retirement  at  Ckaiki,  one  of  tke  fthui% 
idands,  in  the  seaof  Ifarmora,  and  b  ki^^r» 
teemed  by  the  Christiana  of  the  Orient  ftrlh 
learning  and  hia  Tirtnea.  He  kaa  pobBArii 
«*  Description  of  Alexandria**  (Moaoov.  IMi 
an  excellent  **  Description  of  ConstaatianiiP 
(1834),  and  a  "^  Historfeal  and  Deecripcm  iS^r 
on  Egypt:'   

CONSTANnUB.  I.  Cmjyucu  (m  Pai4 
emperor  of  Borne  (A.  D.  805-*6X  was  a  rditfw 
of  Clandiua  U^  and  ierrcd  witk  iTlUlilkl 
under  Anrelian,  Probna,  and  DiodciiBa.  il 
the  fintdivinon  of  the  empire  under  IMh 
tian  andMaximian.  ke  waa  cfaoeeBCbmrlvAl 
latter,  while  Oalema  waa  ^ipoinied  aa  nmlf 
the  former.  His  proTineea  vere  Brit^  GhL 
and  Spain,  with  Aogosta  TreTironm  (linMf 
as  capitaL  He  fought  with  ancoem  ^mbiI*! 
Franks  on  the  lower  Bhinc^  defeated  tke  «■!* 
Allectna  in  Britain,  and  routed  the  Aloflri 
near  tho  npperBbine.  In  804  tke  A^Mtf  ■' 
Cnsars  met  and  triompked  at  RomeTAlUrte 
abdication  of  tke  S  eraer  emperors  Jn  \ 
CflQsars  succeeded  to  tkdr  dignity. 
continued  kis  rdgn  orer  tke  wesu 
ruling  with  humanity  and  protecting  the  CW^ 
tians.  On  an  expe^tion  agdinst  tke  pMflii' 
Scotland  he  died  at  £boraaim(Tork)L  Baa^ 
Constantino  the  Great|  who  neoompousi  Ui^ 
became  hia  soooeasor.  IL  Emperor  of  Mtm 
(A.  D.  887-361),  son  of  Coutantine  \'  '  ' 
andFausta,  reigned  first  in  tke  East,  am 
protracted  war  against  tke  Perrian^  wl 
vented  him  from  partidpatinff  in  tke  i 
of  his  brothers  Constanone  It.  a 
the  West  After  tke  laO  of  both  ke  i 
in  850  against  llagnentina  and  Ve 
had  usurped  the  pmpl&  Vetraino  snfc 
Kagnentius  waa  nnallj  cmaked  and  ( 
suicide.  Constantiua  now  relgaed  ot« 
whole  empire.  In  354,  kaTing  retiunsd  i 
East,  he  put  to  death  kia  eowa  GaDoa,  ^ 
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he  bad  left  there  at  the  head  of  Uie  amy.  He 
ehoee  his  brother  Juliaa  as  Osasar.  and  sent  bim 
lo  Gaol,  where  he  saooessfally  fought  _ 
tiie  Alemanni  and  Franks.  In  8(K)  Julian  was 
pcoelaimed  emperor  by  the  army  at  Paria.  Con* 
•tantins  marched  agunst  him,  but  dibd  on  the 
WKT  in  Cilicia.    Jolisn  was  his  sncoessor. 

CONSTELLATION,  in  astronomy,  a  groiq> 

of  to  which  a  fixed  boundary  and  name 

9  »       c^yen.    Most  of  the  constellations 

I        I      ■cone  names  that  were  girea  to  them 

<«     i<     ages  of  the  world.    AHhoni^tJie 

t  always  the  best,  and  the  names 

1  iiiucifbl,  astronomers  prefer  to  retidn 

-jLuu  w^n  names  rather  than  attempt  the  pioos 

)f  the  venerable  Bede,  who  named  the 

•iker  the  12  apostles ;  or  of  Schillerins,  who 

>  Scripture  names  to  all  the  consteUadons ; 

u/  Weigelins,  who  introduced  the  ooats  of 

)f  European  princes  into  the  sky.    Ptole- 

.  ui  the  Almagest,  enumerates  48  oonsteJla- 

n      sly :  Aries,  Taurus,  Gemini,  Cancer, 

I        /I       libra,  Scorpio,  Sagittarius,  Capri- 

fiaoes,  the  Great  Bear,  the  Little  Bear, 

ua,  the  Dragon,  Cepheus,  Csssiopeia,  An* 

dk  Pegasus,  Ecmulus,  the  Triani^e,  the 

Bodtes,  the  x^orthem  Crown,  Ophio- 

I       Serpent,  Hercules,  the  Arrow,  the 

'iuv  Swan,  the  Dolphin,  the  Ea^^e,  Orion, 

lale,  the  Hare,  the  Great  Dog,  the  little 

djdrtL  the  Cup,  the  Crow,  the  Centanr, 

JoU;  the  Altar,  the  Southern  Ilsh,  the 

Argo,  the  Southern  Crown,  the  Eait  d 

rvdice,  and  the  Boy  Antinons.    All  the  other 

or  80  are  comparatively  modem.    The  only 

of  i  ations  since  the  extinction  of 

w  name  the  stars.    The  brightert 

» v<v»M>M9iiation  is  called  Alpha,  the  next  Beta, 

through  the  Greek  alphabet    Then  the 

alphabet  is  taken  up,  and  if  the  number 

exceeds  both  alphabets,  Arabic  figures 

I  rom/rted  to.    The  most  easily  accessible  in- 

ition  on  the  subject  will  be  found  in  Bur* 

o  "  Geography  of  the  Heavens." 

vX)NSTITUENT  ASSEMBLY,  or  National 

AaamfBLY  (Fr.  assemblee  e(mitittianU^  auem- 

Uie  nationale),  a  political  body  whose  ofllce  is 

to  nrepare  a  constitution  for  France.    Two  su<^ 

)lies  are  particularly  known  under  this 

.  The  Ist,  opened  at  Versailles,  May  6, 1789, 

ate  states-general,  consisting  of  291  deputies 

i&  ihe  clergy,  270  of  the  nobles,  and  fi5S  of  the 

n  Itat^  or  middle  class,  was  formed  on  the 

r         I  of  the  nobles  and  clergy  to  sit  with  the 

sntatives  of  the  tien  etat.  The  latter  th^ 

«uiie  17,  took  the  name  oioMenAUe  wUim^ 

mia^  and  b^n  their  deliberations.    Louis  XIY. 

saitted  tlieir  hall  to  be  sliut  against  them ;  but 

they  assembled  in  a  tennis  court,  resolved  to 

continue  united,  and  called  upon  the  nobility 

md  clergy  to  join  them.    Of  the  nobles  47,  in- 

doding  the  duke  of  Orleans,  yielded  to  the  in- 

ritation ;  and  then,  on  the  command  of  the  king^ 

the  others  followed,  and  the  clergy  with  them* 

rhe  sessions  were  continued  till  Sept.  80,  1791. 

^Lmong  the  leading  members  of  the  body  were 


Mbabeaa,  BanaTe,  Oanlds,  Dapont,  LifiHretti^ 
Lai»eth|  Ae.  Th^  principal  measuiea  or  die 
Msembtar  were:  Abolition  of  all  fendal  privi* 
kges^  Ang.  4^  1789;  the  declaration  of  rights^ 
Ang.  20;  freedom  of  religion  and  of  the  press^ 
Aag.'S8  and  24;  property  of  the  dergy  de- 
daied  to  belong  to  the  nation  and  put  at  the 
dispodtion  of  the  treasury,  Hot.  8;  creatkm 
of  assignata,  Dec  19 ;  dinsion  of  the  kingdom 
into  88  departments,  Jan.  15,  1790;  snpprea* 
lion  of  titles  of  nobility,  June  19;  the  ri^ 
of  pardon  wiUidrawn  fran  the  king,  Jane  0^ 
1791 ;  the  khoig  8aq>ended  from  his  flmotlona 
nntil  the  oomptotioQ  of  the  oonstitotioD,  3v^f 
16;  abolition  of  orders  of  chiTalry,  Jnfy  80; 
coiMtltntiixi  finished.  Sept  8;  accepted  \fj  the 
kin(L  Sept  18.  The  2d  constituent  asMmbly, 
ooiiiiisting  of  900  members  firom  Fhmoe  and  the 
oolofiieB,  eieoted  by  nniversal  snffirage,  after  the 
proclamation  of  the  republic,  Feb.  24  1848,  met 
bParia,May4^  1848;  was  attacked,  M«f  10^ 
by  an  insorrection  led  by  Louis  Angoste  BlaiH 
qm,  bat  was  soocessftillv  defended  by  a  battel- 
um  of  the  national  guard;  on  Jane28.i9pofaiit* 
ed  Caraignao  dictator  to  pot  down  ttie  revolfc 
growing  oot  of  the  'dissolution  of  the  natioiial 
workshops;  adopted  the  constitntioo,  Kor.  4; 
ordered  the  election  of  president  for  Dee*  10^ 
1848,  which  resnlted  hi  the  chdoe  of  Loda  Kft- 
poleon;  and  held  its  last  meeting;  May  24^  1849. 
kaeh  of  these  assemlilies  was  soooeMtod  by  aa 
ammMi$  UgideO^n.  Constituent  aasembHea 
have  also  been  held  in  some  of  the  8^«dsh 
Anerioaa  repnblioB. 

COHSTBUCnOir,  in  mathematica,  la  the 
drawing  of  a  geometncal  figure  to  iOnsCnte  a 
law  of  number,  or  of  other  quantities  not  geo« 
metricaL  As  the  eye  is  the  most  perfect  ofoar 
senses,  the  law  when  made  visible  by  oonstroo- 
tion  is  more  readily  understood  and  its  cooee- 
qnenoes  more  readily  discovered.  For  vi»y 
beautiful  and  valuable  applications  of  the  meth* 
od  of  geometrical  construction,  see  the  repmrti 
of  U.  S.  coast  survey,  and  the  papers  presented 
by  its  officers  to  the  American  associatioii  fior 
the  advancement  of  science. 

CONSUL  (Lat  cMtulere,  to  take  care  ibr),in 
Roman  antiquity,  the  title  fk  2  supreme  dvil  and 
military  officers,  by  whom  the  repnbUo  was  gov« 
emed  after  the  expulsion  of  the  kings  in  510 
B.  C.  The  office  existed  during  1,050  veara,  and 
assumed  distinct  phases  in  the  repobuc^  and  in 
the  Latin  and  Byzantine  empires.  The  ooosols 
were  at  first  elected  annnaily  firom  the  patri- 
cians, had  all  the  insignia  of  royalty  except  the 
crown,  and  were  preceded  by  lictois  bearing  the 
mnbolie/uest.  The  only  examplea  of  but  a 
sin^  consul  f<»r  part  of  a  year  were  in  68  and 
52  XC.  The  plebdanS|  daunins  a  right  to 
elect  one  of  the  consuls  from  their  own  estate^ 
obtdned  as  a  compromiBc  in  444  B.  C.  the  eleo* 
tion  of  one  of  the  military  tribunes  who  wero 
invested  with  consular  power.  In  866  the  LI- 
cinian  law  opened  one  of  the  consular  offioea  to 
them,  and  in  172  both  of  the  consuls  were  finr 
the  first  time  plebeiana.    The  consuls  command- 
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Bat  in  no  other  treaty  has  this  iK>wer  been 
proYided  for,  and  the  exercise  of  it  most  there- 
fore rest  upon  mere  commercial  usage,  and  per- 
haps docs  not  extend  beyond  what  the  parties 
may  voluntarily  submit  to.  The  duties  of  con- 
sols of  the  United  States  are  defined  in  several 
acts  of  congress,  embracing  what  has  been 
above  specified  (except  the  judicial  powers  A 
consul  is  not,  by  the  law  of  nations,  entitled  to 
the  privileges  of  a  public  minister,  and  is  sub- 
ject to  the  laws  of  the  country  where  he  re- 
aides,  in  like  manner  as  anv  private  person 
from  the  same  country  to  which  such  consul 
Udonp  would  be.  In  Mohammedan  countries, 
consuls  ei\joy  the  same  immunities  that  are  oon- 
oeded  to  foreign  ministers  at  Constantinople. 

CONSUMPTION  (phaUis  tuhereuloMyphthi- 
napxdmonalis).  Formerly,  when  little  was  known 
of  the  pathology  of  disease,  and  when  the  means 
of  discriminating  between  different  complaints 
were  imperfect  and  inaccurate,  a  number  of 
chronic  maladies  attended  with  wasting  of  the 
body  were  grouped  together  under  the  term  con- 
sumption, and  we  had  consumption  of  the  lungs, 
of  the  bowels,  of  the  liver,  nervous  consumption, 
^fo^ ;  but  as  our  knowledge  of  morbid  processes 
has  advanced,  the  term  has  become  restricted, 
mud  now  it  is  limited  to  the  disease  attendant 
on  the  development  of  a  peculiar  foreign  mat- 
ter, tubercle,  in  the  lungs,  and  the  changes  which 
this  matter  itself  undergoes,  and  causes  in  tlie 
tissues  by  which  it  is  surrounded.  The  disease 
is  wide-epread,  occurring  in  all  countries  and 
in  every  climate ;  it  is  exceedingly  fatal,  caus- 
ing a  larger  mortality  than  any  other  malady ; 
it^ias  been  calculated  that  from  i  to  ^  of  the 
deaths  in  all  large  towns  are  due  directly  or  in- 
directly to  consumption ;  and  deducting  the  mor- 
tality of  infancy,  Sir  James  Clark  estimates  that 
}  of  all  the  deaths  in  England  are  caused  by 
taberculous  diseases.  In  England  and  Wales  in 
the  year  1855,  in  a  population  of  18,786,914, 
the  total  number  of  deaths  amounted  to  425,- 
708 ;  of  this  number,  62,289,  nearly  1  in  8,  died 
of  consumption.  Though  most  frequent  be- 
tween 20  and  40,  it  is  confined  to  no  period  of 
life,  occurring  at  all  ages,  from  infancy  to  old 
age.  Guemsent,  one  of  the  physicians  to  the 
ASpital  des  en/ans  maladeSy  an  institution  at 
Paris  devoted  to  the  treatment  of  patients  be- 
tween 1  and  10  years  of  age,  states  that  j  of 
those  who  die  in  that  establishment  are  more  or 
less  tuberculous,  and  instances  are  not  very  in- 
frequent in  which  phthisis  is  met  with  in  pa- 
tients over  70  years  of  age.  Females  have  been 
deemed  more  liable  to  consumption  than  males; 
yet  in  the  consumption  hospital  at  Brompton, 
near  London,  out  of  1,000  cases  of  consumption 
682  or  5S.2  were  males,  and  418  or  41.8  per 
cent,  were  females. — Causes.  Of  the  causes 
which  produce  pulmonary  consumption,  heredi- 
tary predisposition  is  undoubtedly  the  most 
gjwerful.  Out  of  1,000  consumptives  in  the 
rompton  liospitol,  hereditary  predisposition 
could  be  distinctly  traced  in  867  cases.  ("  On 
Consumption,"  &c.,  by  Richard  Payne  Cotton, 
VOL,  V. — 41 


M.D.,  London,  1868.)  Bot  this  represents  only 
a  part  of  the  case;  some  of  the  parents  were 
nndonbtedlv  cut  off  by  intercurrent  disease, 
though  truly  tnbercnlons;  in  other  instanoes 
the  disease  may  have  passed  over  one  or  two 
generations,  showing  itself  only  in  the  grand- 
children or  great-grandchildren  of  consumptive 
ancestors.  There  would  seem  perhaps  a  great- 
er tendency  for  the  disease  to  be  transmitted 
on  the  part  of  the  father  to  male  and  of  the 
mother  to  female  children;  thus,  in  the  867 
cases  of  herditary  transmission  above  quot^ 
the  father  alone  was  consumptive  in  112  in- 
stances, and  in  these  the  pn^rtion  of  the  sexes 
was  59  males  to  58  females,  while  in  the  110  in- 
stanoes in  which  the  mother  alone  was  oon- 
snmptive  40  were  males  and  62  femalcfs.  Inde- 
penaent  of  hereditary  transmission,  it  is  in  the 
highest  degree  probable  that  many  constitution- 
al diseases  and  conditions  in  the  parents,  by 
rendering  the  progeny  feeble  and  deficient  in 
stamina,  render  them  at  the  same  timeliid>le  to 
the  attacks  of  phthisis.  The  ofi&pring  of  pa- 
rents advanced  in  life,  of  those  steering  mm 
secondary  syphUis,  dyspepsia,  gout,  te.,  suffer 
in  undue  proportion  from  pulmonary  phthisia. 
It  has  long  been  notorious  that,  among  the  low- 
er animals,  confinement  in  an  imperfectly  ven- 
tilated atmosphere  is  apt  rapidly  to  render  them 
tuberculous;  among  mankind,  those  whose  oo- 
cnpations  confine  them  in  the  house  and  ib» 
workshop  suffer  in  greatly  larger  proportion 
from  phthisis  than  those  whose  emplovments 
lead  them  into  the  open  air.  M.  Lombard  states 
that  in  Paris,  Gk^eva,  Vienna,  and  Hamburg, 
oonsnmption  occurs  in  those  leading  a  seden- 
tary life,  in  comparison  with  those  leading  an 
active  one,  in  the  proportion  of  141  to  89. 
Where  there  is  any  tendency  to  phthisis,  an  un- 
wholesome or  insufficient  diet,  as  indeed  all  the 
means  by  which  the  vital  powers  are  directly 
or  indirectly  lessened,  tends  greatly  to  its  de- 
velopment Among  the  moral  causes,  none  act 
with  so  much  energy  as  grief  or  anxiety  of 
mind. — Progress.  The  progress  of  consumption 
is  ordinarily  slow.  The  average  duration  of  the 
oases  recorded  by  Bayle  and  Louis,  amounting 
in  all  to  814,  was  23  months:  but  of  these  162, 
or  more  than  half,  terminated  within  9  months, 
2  only  terminated  within  a  month,  while  11  lin- 
gered on  from  10  to  20  years.  In  the  large  ma- 
jority of  instanoes  the  disease  is  essentiaUr 
chronic,  while  the  small  nnmber  of  cases  whi^ 
run  their  course  in  1  or  2  months,  differing  from 
the  more  ordiu^  form  in  their  symptoms  as 
well  as  their  duration,  are  spoken  of  as  acute 
phthisis.  The  approach  of  tne  disease  is  com- 
monly graduaL  For  some  time  the  patient  is 
observ^  to  be  out  of  health ;  he  has  a  slight, 
dry  cough,  particularly  in  the  morning,  or  after 
meals  or  exercise,  of  which  he  takes  little  notioe^ 
and  which  he  is  apt  to  refer  to  his  throat.  He 
is  more  easily  fatigued  than  usual,  becomes  a 
little  thinner  and  paler,  and  suffers  from  breath- 
lessnees  in  mounting  a  staircase  or  climbing  a 
height    Often  after  these  symptoms  have  been 
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present  for  a  timey  occMionallj  without  their 
having  been  noticed,  hemorrhage  from  the 
langs  occurs.  The  patient  suddenly  spits  up  a 
quantity  of  bright,  frothy  blood,  varying  in 
amount  from  a  few  streaks  to  a  pint  or  more ; 
this  Immediately  awakens  attention,  and  often 
the  disease,  which  has  already  been  present  for 
some  time,  is  dated  from  its  occurrence.  The 
cough,  at  first  trifling  and  dry,  becomes  more 
troublesome,  and  is  attended  with  the  expecto- 
ration of  a  frothy  fluid,  apparently  saliva  mixed 
with  a  little  mucus.  The  patient  is  often  sen* 
sible  of  dight  fovcrisbness  in  the  after  part  of 
the  day  or  after  meals;  there  is  Forno  flushing 
of  the  face,  increased  heat  of  Uie  palms  of  the 
hands  and  the  soles  of  the  feet,  a  slight  harry 
of  the  breathing,  and  a  greater  tendency  to 
cough;  these  symptoms  may  bo  followed  by 
some  moisture  of  the  skiu,  or  a  tendency  to 
night  sweats  may  alone  be  present.  Pain  at 
this  period  is  rarely  comnldnod  of,  and  yet  the 
patient,  if  questioned,  will  generally  bo  found  to 
have  suffered  occasionally  fbom  pain  more  or  less 
acute  about  the  shoulders,  under  the  shoulder 
blades,  or  in  the  sides.  The  appetite  varies;  in 
a  few  cases  it  remains  good  until  late  in  the  dis- 
ease, but  in  the  great  majority  it  is  impaired, 
and  the  patient  suffers  more  or  less  from  dys- 
pcpda.  Such  are  the  symptoms  which  mark 
the  first  stage  of  pulmonarv  phtliisis,  during 
which  Uio  tubercles  are  still  crude  or  nnsof^ 
ened,  but  they  are  subject  to  great  variation. 
Sometimes  from  the  commencement  the  cough 
is  fV'equent,  troublesome,  occurring  in  parox- 
ysms ;  at  others  it  is  so  slight  as  scarcely  to 
awaken  attention,  or  in  some  few  cases  it  seems 
to  l>e  wholly  absent.  In  the  same  way  the 
pulse,  which  in  the  minority  of  cases  becomes 
increased  in  frequency,  m  some,  particularlv  in 
individuals  whose  circulation  is  naturally  lan- 
guid, remains  unaffected  to  a  late  period  of  the 
disease.  Hemoptysis  occurred  in  about  |  of 
Louis'  cases;  in  1,000  cases  observed  at  the 
Brompton  hospital,  it  occurred,  according  to 
Cotton,  in  58.6  per  cent. ;  but  here  Dr.  Cotton 
must  have  counted  only  the  cases  in  which  he- 
morrhage to  a  notable  amount  took  place.  Dr. 
Walshc,  reckoning  the  cases  in  which  streaks  of 
blood  were  seen  in  the  sputa,  found  that  it  took 
place  in  81  per  cent,  of  fiis  cases. — ^Tlie  soften- 
ing of  the  tubercular  matter,  and  its  elimination 
from  the  lungs,  constitute  the  second  stage  of 
phthisis.  As  this  comes  on,  the  cough  becomes 
more  frequent  and  troublesome ;  after  meals  it 
often  occasions  vomiting,  and  atjiight  it  prevents 
sleep.  The  expectoration  becomes  easier  and 
more  copious ;  the  colorless  mucus  of  tlie  first 
stage  gradually  becomes  less  aerated;  specks  of 
a  yellow  or  ash  color  are  discovered  in  it,  and 
these  run  together  and  assume  a  striated  ap- 
pearance. As  the  opacjue  matter  increases,  the 
sputa  are  obser\'ed  to  form  distinct,  rounded 
mopses,  which,  when  expectorated  into  water, 
have  a  flocculent  apiH?arance,  and  either  sink  to 
the  lM»tt«»m  of  the  vessel  or  float  at  various 
deptlis  frum  the  surface.    Toward  the  doee  the 
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the  sputa  ran  together,  fomung  a  onifm  bmi 
eonsisting  almost  whciDj  of  imre  ptui  WkiU 
the  tnbtfcnlar  matter  ia  unaeffKoiDg  ■ofttMi 
and  elimination,  the  polae  incrcaace  in  frsqafmt 
and  hectic  fever  beccnnee  more  and  mon  dcd^ 
ed ;  the  paroxysms  geoeraDj  oecnr  tovarlcf  •»- 
ing,  and  oonsiat  of  a  chill  more  or  feii  msrM, 
foUowed  by  fever,  and  terminated  bj  afuni 
perspiration.  Sometimee  there  are  S  mUMt 
paroxysms  in  the  day.  The  natient  Is  1 
Dy  night  sweats ;  he  eannoC  xaD  aih  , 
becoming  bathed  in  pempiratioo.  Hc'aov  n^ 
idly  loses  flesh ;  from  the  emadatka,  the  ff«« 
*^pear  larger,  and  they  have  a  pecaliar  ^mmr 
look;  the  features  become  eharp;  the  ea»- 
plexion,  when  the  fever  is  abeent,  is  pelU  mi 
bloodless;  the  breathing  ia  hurried  by  tit 
least  exertion  or  excitement ;  be  oAea  HAn 
a  good  deal  from  sharp  pdna  aboot  the  mkt  9 
shonldera,  and  the  strength  fiula  to  mA  s  di^ 
gree  that  the  sliriitest  exertion  hecomas  mnU 
or  impoflnble.  With  tlie  progrus  of  the  OMtM 
diarrhoBa,  which  was  at  first  transient  aad  evAf 
controlled,  becomes  more  troablesome  and  ha 
amenable  to  remedies,  retnming  soon  vWi 
checked  with  renewed  violence.  Townd  Ai 
close  the  lower  extremitiea  often  becontai^ 
matons,  and  sometimes  a  short  time  befioie  ktA 
an  apthons  nlceration  of  the  month  adds  to  Ai 
patient^s  snflTeringa.  There  are  some  aiw 
phenomena  which  oocnr  in  phthisis,  the  tmm 
of  which  are  not  known,  bat  wUch  are  so  e» 
stantlv  present  that  they  aeem  cescntidbreA- 
nected  with  the  disease.  The  finger  aaBi  ■■ 
apt  to  become  incnrvated;  the  base  of  tbtai 
appears  raised,  while  the  Incorration  is  dkm 
so  great  as  to  ^proach  a  eemi-cirrle;  tbiMii 
of  the  fingers  at  the  same  time  seca  leyev 
broader,  so  that  they  assume  a  dabbed  ipp^ 
anoe.  M.  Fredericq  first  drew  attcntkn  Is  Al 
presence  in  phthisis  of  a  brick-eolond  Bat  i~ 
the  Areo  edge  of  the  gnma;  it  ia  best  as 
about  the  incisor  teeth,  and  is  absent  wWi  At 
teeth  have  been  lost.  Thia  phenomenon  ii  »- 
doubtedly  present  in  a  large  minority  if  At 
cases  of  phthisis^and  is  Teiy  rar^  prctirt  li 
other  diseases.-— During  the  progreteef  chMrfi 
phthisis,  tlie  patient  is  liable  to  inteMUUttdb> 
orders  which  aggravate  the  original  tftdhfr 
No  case  of  phthias  rant  its  oonrte  withort  Mf 
attended  at  some  period  by  brondiitia  VkB 
this  U  severe,  it  r«»iden  the  patient'e  eonMn 
materially  worse,  increaaing  the  Csver,  Un/lH 
the  breathing,  and  adding  greatly  to  thtf  p^ 
tration.  Pneumonia  ia  not  an  infieqatateat" 
plicaUon,  and,  what  ia  singalar,  ia  gninOj  aH 
and  manaffeable,  requiring  bat  uttM  active  tm^ 
ment    Plenrisy  is  a  very  eonslant  alUalT ei 

Shthisis ;  commonly  it  ta  load,  aad  it  enArf 
irectly  by  the  irritation  canaed  by  the  tikth 
cular  matter;  it  is  the  moat  fkeonent  earns  if 
the  sharp  pidns  about  the  shooMers  tad  ad0 
under  which  the  patient  Bafieff«»  aad  is  tm^ 
panicd  by  the  exndation  of  lymph  by  wUci  At 
pleural  suifacet  are  thickened  and  aggMHii^ 
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When  pleurisy  with  effusion  occurs,  it  is  a  formi- 
dable complication,  materially  aggravating  the 
condition  of  the  patient,  and  seldom  admitting  of 
perfect  cure.  In  rare  cases  pneumo-thoraz  is 
caused  by  the  rupture  of  the  pleura  from  the 
softening  of  a  tubercle  in  its  immediate  neigh* 
borhood,  or  by  the  bursting  of  a  vomica  into  its 
oarity.  It  may  generally  be  recognized  by  the 
•adden  occurrence  of  pain,  attended  by  great 
difficulty  of  breathing,  a  sunken,  anxious  coun- 
tenance, and  frequent  pulse ;  pleurisy  is  imme- 
diately lighted  up,  effusion  takes  place,  and  the 
case  becomes  one  of  hydro-pneumo-thoraz.  If 
the  accident  has  taken  place  on  the  side  com- 
paratively sound  while  the  other  lung  is  much 
affected,  the  patient  rarely  survives  long.  When 
the  converse  is  the  case,  existence  may  be  pro- 
tracted for  many  months. — With  the  symptoms 
of  chronic  phthisis,  at  the  same  time  causing 
and  accompanying  them,  tubercular  deposition 
is  taking  place  in  the  lungs.  In  the  vast  ma- 
jority of  instances  this  occurs  first  in  the  sum- 
mit of  these  organs,  and  one  lung  is  apt  to 
be  affected  earlier  and  to  a  greater  extent  than 
the  other.  In  the  earliest  stage  the  tubercular 
matter  presents  itself  in  one  of  two  forms:  1,  as 
small,  rounded,  semi-transparent  granulations, 
of  a  grayish  color,  varying  in  size  from  a  mil- 
let seed  to  a  pea,  disseminated  throughout  the 
affected  portion  of  the  lungs ;  in  the  progress 
of  the  disease  a  yellow  spot  is  formed  in  the  cen- 
tre of  the  grayish  matter,  and  this  gradually  in- 
creases until  the  whole  becomes  of  a  uniform 
color;  2,  the  grayish  matter  is  infiltrated  into 
the  substance  of  the  lungs  in  irregular  masses; 
the  yellowish  points  miuce  their  appearance  in 
these  masses,  increase  and  coalesce,  until  the 
whole  forms  irregularly  rounded  bodies,  vary- 
ing in  size  from  a  pea  to  a  hen's  egg,  more  or 
less  soft  and  friable,  breaking  down  like  cheese 
under  the  pressure  of  the  fingers.  After  a  time 
these  yellow  bodies  undergo  a  new  transforma- 
tion; they  begin  to  soften  in  the  centre,  and 
gradually  become  converted  into  a  thick,  yel- 
k>wish  fluid  or  semi-fluid  matter.  The  abscesses 
containing  this  matter  are  termed  vomica ;  by 
degrees  their  contents  find  tlieir  way  into  the 
bronchial  tubes,  and  are  expectorat^  leaving 
ragged,  irregular  cavities  in  the  lungs.  These 
cavities  when  first  fomiod  are  rounded,  rarely 
entirely  emptied,  and  are  commonly  lined  by  a 
delicate  false  membrane ;  old  cavities  are  irreg- 
ular in  their  form,  presenting  anfractuosities, 
and  are  commonly  lined  with  a  dense  false  mem- 
brane, while  their  walls  and  the  neighboring 
]^monary  tissue  are  infiltrated  with  tubercle. 
The  mucous  membrane  lining  the  bronchial 
tubes  which  are  connected  with  old  cavities,  is 
almost  invariably  inflamed  and  thickened.  In 
a  certain  number  of  cases  the  trachea  presents 
ulcerations  varying  in  size  and  number;  the 
larynx  is  more  rarely  affected,  and  here  the 
ulcerations  are  mostly  confined  to  the  vocal 
chords  and  die  epiglottis.  The  small  intestines 
often  present  numerous  ulcers,  which  become 
more  frequent  as  we  approach  the  csecum,  and 


are  intermixed  with  gray  granulations  and  tn« 
bercles  in  various  stages  of  progress.  The  large 
intestines  are  often  likewise  ulcerated,  and  the 
mesenteric  glands  are  infiltrated  with  tubercu- 
lar matter.  The  liver  sometimes  undergoes  a 
peculiar  alteration  in  consumption ;  it  b^mes 
greatly  enlarged  and  of  a  pale  fawn  color,  and 
when  cut,  it  oommunicates  to  the  knife,  or  to 
bibulous  paper  held  on  the  cut  surface,  a  greasy 
stain.  It  has  undergone  what  has  been  termed 
fatty  degeneration. — Phyneal  tign».  While  the 
symptoms  of  pulmonary  phthisis  in  well-marked 
cases  are  so  characteristic  as  to  leave  little  doubt 
of  the  nature  of  the  disease,  they  often  become  so 
only  at  an  advanced  period ;  the  physioal  signs, 
on  the  other  hand,  are  often  earlier  present,  are 
more  constant  in  their  character,  and  in  con- 
nection with  the  symptoms  are  perfectly  diag- 
nostic When  even  a  slight  amount  of  tuber- 
cular deposition  is  present,  careful  percussion 
at  the  inner  end  of  the  davicle,  or  beneath  or 
above  that  bone,  or  behind  in  the  supra-spinona 
fossa,  will  firequently  detect  a  comparative  dul- 
ness,  greater  or  less  in  degree  according  to  the 
amount  of  the  deposit.  At  the  same  time,  or 
even  earlier,  in  the  same  region  and  in  that 
alone,  the  respiratory  sounds  on  auscultatioa 
wiU  be  more  or  less  modified ;  the  respiratory 
murmur  is  weaker  or  harsher,  the  expiratorj 
prolonged  and  louder.  On  the  right  side,  this 
sign  by  itself  has  little  value;  on  the  left,  it  is 
highly  significant  Sometimes  the  respuratory 
murmur  is  interrupted,  or,  as  it  has  been  term- 
ed, jerking  ;  the  murmur,  instead  of  being  smooth 
and  continuous,  is  broken  into  two  or  more 
distinct  periods.  A  little  later,  a  few  diort, 
dr^,  cracKlinff  sounds  are  heard  with  each  in- 
spiration ;  when  once  well  established,  this 
characteristic  remains  permanent,  nntil  it  pass- 
es into  the  moist  sounds  denoting  incipient  soft- 
ening. As  the  amount  of  tul^rcular  deposit 
increases,  the  dulness  on  percussion  becomes 
more  marked,  and  the  harsh  respiration  assumes 
more  or  less  pf  the  bronchixd  character;  Uie 
vocal  resonance  becomes  louder,  and  when  the 
consolidation  is  considerable  and  superficial,  per- 
fect pectoriloquy  may  be  present  The  vocal  vi- 
bration, too,  becomes  more  marked,  and  indeed 
in  males  is  more  constant  in  its  character  than 
the  vocal  resonance.  The  softening  of  tuber- 
cles is  indicated  by  the  occurrence  of  moist 
sounds ;  at  first  often  a  single  click  is  heard  at  one 
pomt  at  the  summit  of  the  chest,  but  it  persists 
day  after  day,  or  it  gradually  extends,  and  is  con- 
verted into  a  coitlrse  crepitus  or  mucous  rattle ; 
at  the  same  time  the  respiration  becomes  more 
and  more  tubular  in  its  character.  As  a  cavity 
is  gradually  formed,  pectoriloquy,  heard  best 
when  the  patient  whispers,  commonly  makes  its 
I4)pearance.  With  the  progress  of  the  complaint 
a  notable  change  takes  place  in  the  form  of  the 
upper  part  of  the  thorax.  When  there  is  a  large 
deposit  of  crude  tubercle,  the  movements  of 
the  chest  are  seen  to  be  limited ;  the  upper  ribs 
do  not  move  in  respiration,  or  during  forced  in- 
spiration are  dragged  directly  upward  instead 
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of  upward  and  outward^  as  in  health.  When 
tubercles  bare  softened  and  been  eliminated^  a 
depression  will  be  noticed  generally  bcneaih 
the  clavicles;  the  whole  circnroference  indeed 
of  the  upper  part  of  the  chest,  or  of  one  side  of 
it,  when  the  disease  is  mainly  confined  to  one 
side,  will  be  found  to  be  lessened,  both  the  an- 
tero-posterior  and  the  transverse  diameter  being 
notably  diminished.  When  a  cavity  commu- 
nicates freely  with  a  bronchial  tube,  percna- 
sion  under  favorable  circumstances  fives  rise  to 
cracked-pot  sound.  A  large  superficial  cavity 
with  tense  walls  may  crive  rise  to  tympanitic 
sound  on  percussion,  and  on  auscultation  to  cav- 
ernous or  amphoric  respiration ;  in  such  cases 
metidlic  tinkling  may  likewise  be  heard,  and  if 
the  cavity  be  moderately  full,  succussion  may 
produce  a  gurgling  sound.  Such  are  the  usual 
physical  signs  of  pulmonary  phthisis,  though 
occasionally  others  are  noted  which  under  some 
circumstances  may  be  useful.  When  in  a  sus- 
picious case  careful  examination  can  discover 
noUiing  but  an  increased  roughness  of  the  re- 
spiratory, and  a  prolongation  of  the  expiratory 
murmur  under  the  right  clavicle,  the  diagnosis 
becomes  much  clearer  if  the  heart  sounds  are 
heard  more  distinctly  in  that  situation  than 
under  the  left  clavicle.  A  murmur  of  the  sub- 
clavian artery,  heard  most  distinctlv  on  full  in- 
spiration, in  itself  a  si^n  of  doubtful  value,  adds 
strength  to  other  suspicious  symptoms.  Under 
similar  circumstances  the  signs  of  dry  pleurisy 
or  of  bronchitis,  or  of  pneumonia  confined  to 
one  apex,  have  a  certain  and  positive  value. — 
DiagnotU,  The  diagnosis  of  phthisis  is  in  gene- 
ral not  attended  with  much  difSculty.  A  wort, 
dry  cough,  coming  on  without  obvious  cause, 
accompanied  by  hurried  breathing  on  exertion, 
and  by  progressive  emaciation,  makes  the  pres- 
ence of  consumption  exceedingly  probable.  If 
on  physical  examination  slight  dmness  is  found 
at  the  summit  of  either  lung,  together  with 
any  decided  alteration  of  the  respiratory  mur- 
mur, both  signs  being  limited  to  the  summit, 
the  diagnosis  is  almost  certain.  It  must  be 
borne  in  mind,  however,  that  slight  alteration 
of  the  respiratory  murmur  beneath  the  right 
clavicle,  owing  to  natural  difierences  between 
the  2  sides,  is,  alone,  of  little  valae.  The  occur- 
rence of  hemoptysis  to  the  extent  of  a  teaspoon- 
ful,  when  there  is  neither  disease  of  the  neart^ 
nor  cancer,  nor  gangrene  of  the  lung,  and  when 
it  cannot  be  attributed  to  mechanical  injury  or 
to  vicarious  menstruation,  renders  the  presence 
of  tubercle  infinitely  probable ;  and  if  cough  and 
emaciation  are  ai  the  same  time  present,  it  may 
be  looked  upon  as  certain.  The  presence  of 
persistent  or  habitually  recurring  diarrhcea,  in 
one  who  has  not  been  a  resident  of  a  tropical 
or  semi-tropical  climate,  is  looked  upon  bv  Dr. 
Walshe  as  almost  certainly  indicative  of  phthi- 
sis ;  and  even  steady  and  progressive  loss  of 
weight,  without  obvious  cause,  Uiough  unat- 
tended by  otiicr  symptoms,  is  generally  due  to 
tubercular  dlscajc.  it  must  be  rccoUected  that 
phthisis  is  occasionally  latent^  that  cases  occor 


in  which  dnring  the  whole  inogicei  ef  the  torn- 
phiint  there  is  ndther  eovgfa,  norezpemwabos. 
nor  pain,  nor  marted  breethlcHDcai,  to  t$k 
attention  to  the  Inngs^  md  yet  phjneal  esae- 
nation  shows  those  orgaoe  to  be  tM  sole  mmm 
of  mischief.— IVo^iMfu:  The  frtal  cheracavrf 
phthisis  is  well  known ;  once  Curiy  est  ibliiM. 
nowever  chronic  nuy  be  ita  eoone,  bowwnr 
often  intervals  of  improred  heehh  say  nta 
the  hopesof  tibe  Mtient  and  hie  IHeoda.  Ii  nM> 
]y  loosens  its  hold  notil  death  doaea  the  mmn 
yet  it  is  oertain  that  the  diecMe  ie  ■omoh 
cured,  and  very  freqnently  Ua  pffiurf  is  sm^ 
ed  for  yearSb  A  Umited  dcpoah  of  fUiish 
matter  may  eeaae  to  ezdte  f  rritatioB.  aad  dia 
A  time  become  oonverted  intoaohalkyi 
tion;  orasimUardeporitmay  T 
and  expectorated,  ana  no  new  deposit  eeeani^ 
the  cavi^  thus  Ibnned  may  be  gradaaDy  ilil' 
erated.  Kepeated  ya^^^fwg^lgas  e»aminrtflM  tf 
the  bodies  of  men  in  advanced  lift^  who  kn 
suffered  from  the  srmptonia  of  eonsampiioi  a 
their  yonth,  have  shown  one  or  both  of  tei 
modes  of  care.  Again,  in  many  eases  tkt|f^ 
gress  of  phtlusia  is  to  slow,  the  time  btMi 
the  softenkig  and  diacbarM  of  one  cnp  of  ti- 
berdes  and  the  depoeit  and  aoftcningoC  Mote 
is  so  protracted,  that  tha  p^ent  BMsy  flfif 
lonff  intervals  of  oomparativa  heahh.dn| 
which  he  is  competent  to  the  emptoymaiiai 
pleasures  of  Hfe.  Thoae  oaaeahiwhiebths^ 
petite  remains  good,  and  the  poise  does  asiW- 
oome  frequent,  are  generallT  the  moM  hmM. 
Even  when  softening  ia  going  on  aad  Mv 
fever  has  set  in,  and  emacmtion  ia  maki^i^ 
progress,  provided  the  amoont  of  the  Ukms^ 
lar  deposit  is  nBt  eonaiderabla,  wa  m^rlipi 
for  a  fisvoraUe  change.  When,  on  As  edir 
hand,  the  appetite  ia  eompletdy  lost,  mk  wlflt 
the  pulse  remains  eooetantly  nequentiSrwiM 
nnmanageable  diarrhosa  aeta  in,  the  ^mm  a 
too  apt  to  go  on  nqrfdly  to  a  &tal  taraiMiia 
Cases,  too,  in  which  the  disease  ndramaidsilp 
but  continuonslT  nntii  a  laiM  — **— ^  ef  tti» 
cuUur  deposit  takes  place  beftiff«  i 
make  rapid  progreas  when  thai 
commences. — Tr§atmaiU  Toberda  is  i 
ganized  product ;  when  onee  it  has  1 
ited,  it  is  l>eyond  oar  infln 
be  directed  to  moderate  or  prerent  1 


tion  exdted  by  ita  pnaenee,  and  ao  lomiiifr 
and  strengthen  tlie  system  aa  to  aback feift^ 
ther  deposition.  When  general  braneUdier 
BompUeatea  the  anvw 
It  ia  modified  bjiM  if 
;  it  being  aIwB!fakiV> 
atphthWaisMsatii^ 


deposition.    When  general 
pneumonia  or  pleori^  eompUeateaths 
of  phthisis,  the  treatmcn    ' 
the  special  complication . 
ever,  borne  in  mind  that 
a  disease  of  debOity,  thaf  in  _ 
gress  is  hastened  hf  ereiy  thing  bj 
powers  id  the  system  are  decidedly 
and  that  the  activi^  ef  oar  meaaar 
accordmgly  very  mooh  wM>^Mm. 
lettinff,  antimony,  di^^taHsii  kit^ 
ployed  with  the  greitcat  t 
all  means  of  improring  the 
earlier  stage  of  phtfaM% 
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tmt  importaDt    la  oertain  caiM  loei^ 
i€h  posseaB  partioalar  qualitids  g(  dr 
lubtodlj  most  desirable;  thoa  relajnd 
■e  moat  benefited  by  a  dry,  braoiog 
>  others  again  find  )»Uef  in  a  h>^ 
;  but  as  a  general  role,  and  of  coarae 
extremes  of    heat    and   oold,  that 
hioh  will  be  acoompanied  by  the  great- 
of  pleasure  and  oocnpatioDf  and 
ii  jceep  the  c^tient  most  in  the  opea 
»  found  most  beneficial;  indeed,  evi- 
lot  wanting  to  prore  that  a  life  passed 
an  air  is  of  service,  even  wlien  aooom* 
r  hardship  and  exposure.    The  diet  of 
iL  whUe  It  should  be  digestible,  should 
us  and  even  generous,  and  in  moat 
I        d  allowance  of  wine  or  malt 
A  im  J      id  beneficial.  Medicines,  when 
',  should  be  generally  selected 
BO  \ji  tonics.    Iron  and  the  vege- 
are  often  found  useful.    Hydro- 
idministered  in  doses  of  from  2  to 
ur  cyanide  of  potassium  in  doaea  of 
^  of  a  grain,  in  some  pleasant  Tehide, 
L  06  useful  in  controlling  the  cough* 
of  opium  should  be  avoided 
B,  vu  account  of  their  iqjuriooa  ef- 
1 1     digestive  organs. — ^No  one  article 
uda  has  been  so  generaUy  employed 
mon  as  cod-liver  oil,  and  the  amount 
iccumulated  in  its  favor  leaves  do 
uuubt  of  its  utility.    It  would  seem  to 
riment  rather  than  as  amedidne; 
I M  can  be  borne,  the  patient  during  ita 
I   improves   in  flesh   and   8trei^;th. 
)d-liver  oil  disagrees  with  the  patienti 
IT  form  of  fisitty  matter  may  be  substito- 
f  these  cream  is  the  most  agreeable.   It 
aUe  that  in  Iceland,  where  tiie  diet  of 
s  couMsts  mainly  of  fish,  and  where 
•  largely  consumed,  both  consump- 
■urofulous  complaints  are  unknown, 
s  from  papers  published  by  Professor 
of  Edinburgh,  and  Mr.  J.  B.  Thomson 
(Edinburgh  "Medical  Journal,"  Oct 
L  June,  1858),  tliat  the  external  use  of 
» highly  advantageous  in  incipient  oon- 
^  or  where  there  is  a  tendency  to  it. 
processes  in  the  woollen  manuiacture, 
8S  of  the  operatives  become  saturated 
;  and  statistical  inquiries  prove  that 
aged  in  the  woollen  manufacture  suf- 
less  from  scrofula  and  phthisis  than 
der  of  the  population,  and  that  this 
I  is  most  marked  in  operatives  engaged 
processes  in  which  oil  is  used.    Young 
ofiTering  from  scrofulous  affections,  on 
engaged  in  that  portion  of  the  man- 
gain  weight  and  strength,  and  even 
h.confirmed  phthisis  are  benefited. — 
hat  by  inhalation  such  medicines  aa  are 
lay  he  applied  direcUy  to  the  diseased 
has  long  directed  attention  to  that 
nd  various  substances  have  been  em- 
Hydrocyanic  acid,  creosotcL  tar,  coni« 
;  chloroform,  iodine  diluted  and  yoIa* 


tfliaad  by  hot  water,  the  balaama.  dM..  htw^ 
been  recommended  aiidmiiployed.  Oooaiioiially 
.^y  soothe  ooo^  and  thus  add  to  the  comfort 
01  tiie  patient,  bat  commonly  they  have  provod 
of  little  Bervioe.  More  reowtly.  the  hjpopboa- 
phitea  of  lime  and  aoda  have  bean  proposed  hf 
Dr.  Ohnxohill,  bat  the  trials  made  of  them  at 
the  Bromptoa  ho^iital  throw  aerioos  doohte  oo 
their  valaa.  IndepttideQtc^  the  general  meaoa 
ealealated  to  improve  the  atreogUi  and  Dortiiy 
the  ooDfltitotion,  the  treatmeot  of  oonaan^tiqa 
reaolves  itaelf  into  the  maana  of  combating  tna 
aaeaaea  whieh  oompUoato  it  and  the  Bjmpumm 
whioh  oooor  in  its  progreea.  To  the  Ibmwr  wo 
havo  abttidy  alluded,  and  wOl  mily  add  that 
mild  ooanteMnitatioa  is  often  of  gnat  stfTloi^ 
and  of  the  meana  for  piododiiff  it  Uoimenti  coo- 
tainiiig  erofeon  oil  are  among  uiose  most  gener* 
aOy  oaefiiL  The  night  sweats  are  best  treated 
by  means  of  astringents  and  the  mineral  seidsi 
Dr.  Ckytton  finds  the  oiide  of  rino.  in  dosss  of 
ff  or  0  mins  taken  at  bedtime,  of  great  vtOitgr 
in  bheoMng  theoL  DiarriMBa  is  often  best  ooop 
troUed  by  the  ose  of  the  sabnitrate  of  Usmaili, 
given  in  doses  of  20  or  30  mdos  8  times  a  dajr; 
where  this  ftOs.  opium  and  astringents  most  bo 
resorted  U^,r-AoiUe  pkikiiii.  Oases  in  whidi 
the  ordinary  form  of  phthisis  nms  a  rapid  pro- 
gress and  speedily  terminates  in  death  are  by  no 
maana onoommon;  bat aeote phthids  isaTSiy 
rare  disease,  and  one  of  which  the  disgnosJs  is 
often  diflkolt.  Freanentlr  reoorring  chiOs  ars 
followed  by  intense  fever,  hsrsssing  eoi^  and 
great  prostration;  the  ooontenanoe  Issnaoos^ 
the  resphration  harried,  the  complexion,  tom 
the  hnperfoct  oxygenatkm  of  the  blooOi  if- 
qoenUy  dosky.  Emaciation  is.  not  a  maibd 
symptom,  bat  more  or  less  csdema  is  generiQy 
present  On  examination  after  death,  the  loMS 
are  found  crowded  with  taberdlei  either  whoOly 
or  partially  softened,  or  in  the  miliary  fonn. 

00NTA6I0N  (Lat.  anUagio^  from  cvn,  toge- 
ther, and  <#ii^,  to  tooch),  primarily,  the  nroM- 
gation  of  disease  by  contact  It  is  acaroenr  dis- 
tinguiahed  in  osmc,  even  by  medical  wnten^ 
from  infection,  whidi  designatea  the  communi- 
cation (^  disease  by  efflnvia  throogh  the  air. 
The  contagioas  matter  ia  the  subtle,  poisonoiv 
partidea  which  diifiise  themselves  throaf^  the 
atmosphere,  or  attach  themselves  to  Tarions 
substancea,  as  clothing  and  fomiture.  Ooncan- 
trated  in  wool  or  fur,  they  retain  their  power 
of  originating  diaeaae  after  being  carried  to  n 
ffreat  distance.  Among  diaossos  propagstsd  br 
unmediate  contagion,  or  dhreot  appBcition  of 
the  contagioas  matter,  are  ringworm,  cow  pos^ 
itch,  and  several  others;  among  those  commu- 
nicated by  remote  contadon,  or  infection,  are 
small  pox,  measles,  scarkrt  fover,  mumpa,  and 
whooping  coa|^    (See  EnDXiac  Drnxasas.) 

CONTABINI,  a  Venetian  fomily,  which 
counted  8  dogea  among  ita  members,  and  over 
eoperaonaofdiatinction.  L  Ajn>uu,  doge  from 
1867  to  1883.  The  Genoeae^  with  whom  thsrs 
was  ceaseless  rivalry,  ander  FSetro  Doria  con* 
qoered  Ohiosxa  in  1879,  and  even  threatened 
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Venice.  Andrea  reoonqnered  Ohiozia,  and  freed 
the  republic  from  its  enemies.  He  is  noted  as 
having  been  perhaps  the  only  doge  who  refba^ 
the  dignity  when  first  elected,  bat  he  was  obliged 
to  assume  it  in  order  to  avoid  being  treated  as  a 
rebel.  II.  Ambrosio,  a  Venetian  ambassadoi^ 
wrote  an  interesting  account  of  his  jonmey  ana 
mission  to  Persia  in  1478  (Itinerano  nelP  anno 
1473  ad  Uimn  Canan^  B^  ^iP^nJo,  Venice,  1524). 

III.  Giovanni,  a  painter,  whose  style  was  formed 
on  that  of  Titian,  bom  in  1549,  died  in  1605.  He 
visited  Germany,  whore  he  remained  for  some 
time,  and  was  knighted  by  the  emperor  Rudolf 
II.  His  greatest  work  is  a  ^^  Resurrection,"  in 
the  church  of  San  Francesco  di  Paohi,  in  Venice. 

IV.  DoMXNioo  II.,  doge  from  1660  to  1674.  Hb 
reign  is  chiefly  noted  for. the  ftmons  siege  ai 
Gandia  by  the  Turks,  and  its  defence  by  the 
Venetians  and  their  allies.  The  strng^^le  lasted 
for  5  years,  but  at  length  the  Venetian  com- 
mander, Francesco  Moroeini,  was  obliged  to  ca- 
pitulate. It  is  estimated  that  80,000  Ohristiaoa 
and  120,000  Mohammedans  died  in  the  siege. 

GONTEMPT,  a  disregard  of  the  authority 
of  a  Judicial  tribunal  or  legislative  body,  for 
which  the  oJSendiug  narty  is  liable  to  pnnSah- 
ment  by  summary  oruer,  witliout  the  ordinary 
forms  of  criminal  proceedings,  as  indictment 
and  trial  by  jury.  A  contempt  may  be  either 
direct,  as  by  refusal  to  obey  an  order  of  a  coorti 
or  constructive,  as  when  ofiBcers  of  a  court  are 
guilty  of  any  corrupt  conduct,  abuse  of  process, 
^or  culpable  neglect  of  duty.  Instances  of  the 
former  are  when  inferior  magistrates  or  Judges 
disobey  writs  issuing  from  superior  courts,  as 
by  proceeding  in  a  cause  after  it  is  stayed  or 
removed  by  writ  of  prohibition,  certiorari,  su- 
persedeas, and  the  like,  or  by  refusal  or  neglect 
to  obey  some  requisition  mode  by  writ  of  man« 
damns.  So  when  parties  to  an^  suit  or  pro- 
ceeding disobey  any  order  made  m  such  suit  or 
proceeding.  Thus,  non-payment  of  costs  which 
the  court  have  adjudged  to  be  paid,  or  the  neg* 
lect  to  do  anv  specific  act^  as  to  perform  an 
award  of  arbitrators  when  tlio  submission  to 
the  determination  of  such  arbitrators  has  been 
made  a  rule  of  court,  is  held  to  be  a  con- 
tempt, for  which  process  of  attachment  will  be 
issued ;  but  in  these  and  the  like  cases  the  at* 
taohmcnt  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  civil  remedy 
for  the  benefit  of  one  party  against  another, 
rather  than  as  criminal  process  for  the  vindica- 
tion of  the  authority  of  the  court  In  the  court 
of  chancery  this  was  formerly  the  onlv  mode 
of  enforcing  obedience  to  its  orders  or  decrees. 
But  the  later  practice,  in  England  and  in  this 
country,  has  been  to  issue  the  common  process 
of  execution  uj>on  a  final  decree  for  the  pay- 
ment of  money,  and  in  the  state  of  New  "i  ork 
this  may  bo  done  in  all  the  courts  to  enforce 
payment  of  costs,  given  by  interlocutory  onlers 
III  the  progress  of  a  cause.  Under  the  head  of 
constructive  contempts  may  be  specified :  1. 
Misconduct  of  sherifl^s  and  other  ministerial  of- 
ficers for  oppression,  extortion,  or  any  abuse 
of  process  placed  in  their  hands,  as  in  the  exe* 


oution  ef  nieh  proMM  thaj  are  eooadotd  tW 
oflSoera  of  the  ooart  from  which  aoch  proeM 
Issued,  and  thervfore  directly  aiDCBahU  to  b. 
2.  Fraod  or  malpractiee  of  attomcTii  io&atar\ 
fto.  Fair  dealing  between  them  eed  their  cfr 
enta  will  be  enfoned  upoa  enmmary  mli» 
tioD.  Non-permeiit  of  money  coDeeied  by  m 
attorney  or  aolicitor  wiD  aol^ect  hfan  to  j 
of  attaohment  So  when  any  improper  i 
tage  has  been  taken  cf  a  client,  it  wfl  bt  tles^ 
ed  as  a  contempt,  and  relief  granted  ^m  dmi- 
tkm.  The  ground  upon  which  eoum  aurlm 
in  aoch  casea  is  the  oonfidentiai  wlrtna  be- 
tween attorney  abd  dienti  and  the  dinvpMs 
which  wonld  attach  to  the  eoorti  thf— ilm  i 
any  want  of  integrity  ahoold  be  tolwaiid  a 
their  oiBoerL  In  oClMrcaeee  coatiwfl  ma- 
iah  attorneys  and  other  offiocra  for  a  bnack  d 
any  prescribed  dnty,  cTen  when  there  Wa  tea 
no  private  iq|niT.  Thna^  in  the  ataieef  Sfv 
York  a  master  in  chancery  waa  held  to  ban 
committed  a  contempt  for  eanying  on  a  sail  ia 
the  name  of  another  aoUdtor  eontrary  to  m- 
nte.  (See  Tatea'a  caae^  4  Johnaon^e  BaBi  IIT: 
0id.887;.9id.8»5.)  So  if  a  prirato  poM 
brings  a  anit  in  the  name  of  another  pcna 
without  his  conaent  or  privity,  it  ia  hdi  to 
be  a  contempt  (S  J<^ineoD*e  Bcpi  ttL)  Itr 
any  disorderly  condoct  in  oonrt^  ana 
ishroent  may  be  inilioCed;  in  odier  < 
tachment  isaoes  for  the  arreet  of  the  < 
party,  and  when  broogfat  in  he  ia 

auired  to  answer  written  intemgatorieaT  V 
tie  cornmiasion  of  the  dfence  ia  not  aUn 
further  proof  may  be  taken  Inrafidavte.  Ufm 
the  admisrion  or  proof  of  the 
court  a4|ndgea  the  party  in 
may  preaoribe  poniahment  in  ito 
which  may  be  either  fine  or  inmriaoamaitier 
both.  There  are  aome  caeea  of  eootaaft  If 
persona  not  partiea  to  a  aoit,  nor  oOeaa  if  a 
courL  as  wlien  a  poblieation  haa  hi«  aak 
calculated  to  impur  the  disaity  of  At  eML 
To  what  extent  conrtowooM  in  tUsc 
be  allowed  to  exercise  anch  a  power  b  i 
tied.  In  respect  to  kgidative  bodio^  At  m 
thority  to  pnniah  for  contempta  ia  wAjf^n  to 
the  same  general  prindplee  which  are  sffii^ 
ble  to  courts;  yet  there  are  inetaacfa  ia  wUA 
it  haa  been  enforced  beyond  wliat  wetU  W 
warranted  by  any  aettled  mle.  In  diia  eaiMy 
it  probably  woold  not  be  allowed  btyeni  At 
jurisdiction  which  a  legialative  body  i 
has  over  ita  own  members;  aleo  the 
of  protecting  ita  members  In  the  aatnin  if 
the  privileges  belonging  to  then  aa  i 
the  right  of  nresening  ordcr^  wlkich 
the  power  of  pnniahing  parsona  not  r 
for  any  flagrant  distnrbance. 

CONTINENTAL  SYSTEIC,  the  1 
Great  Britain  ordered  by  KaMleon  by  lht< 
of  Beriin.  Nov.  21, 1806.  Tt»  pocto  of  ' 
and  its  allied  states  were  to  be  eksed  ^ 
all  vessels  coming  from  gtigi««j  ^  fg^^ 
lish  colonies;  all  oommerDe  andoo 
prohibited ;  all  En^iah  gooda  and 
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wlMravw  ibnnd,  seised.  The  retattatofy  meae- 
«!%■  adopted  by  the  Enriish  gOTemmen  t  euiaed 
Kapdieon  to  niake  the  blockade  etUl  more  strin- 
MBi|  and  new  decrees  to  this  efEbot  were  issned 
tnm  Milan,  Dec  17, 1807;  Trianon,  Ang.  8; 
and  Fon|aineblean,  Oct.  18, 1810.  Denmark 
Bnssiay  and  Anstria  were  snccessiTelj  forced 
to  Join  tills  hostile  league  iw;idnst  England ;  so 
tfa*t|  with  the  exception  of  Sweden^  Spain,  Sioi- 
hr,  Mid  Sardinia,  all  the  ports  of  Europe  were 
dosed  against  British  vessels.  Bat  with  all  his 
power,  Napoleon  coold  not  make  nations  and 
Tillers  forget  their  actual  interests;  his  own 
brothers  were  unwilling  to  enforce  what  they 
eoQsidered  a  foolish  scheme  ;  English  goods 
were  smuggled  everywhere ;  and  Great  Britain, 
notwithstanding  her  commercial  losses,  had  still 
reaonroes  enou^  to  buy  up  the  members  oi  the 
league.  Napoleon,  however,  could  not  brinff 
bis  mind  to  give  it  up,  and  his  declaration  ot 
war  agidnst  Russia  in  1812  was  chiefly  inati« 

Sted  by  his  indignation  at  seeing  the  ports  Ot 
at  empire  reopened  to  English  commerce. 
CONTRABAND  (law  Lat.  contra  and  5m- 
iHMii  contrary  to  an  edict,  proclamation,  or 
treaty)  designates  goods  exported  from  or  im- 
ported into  a  country  in  violation  of  its  lawsi 
OoDtraband  of  war,  in  international  law,  applies 
to  goods  which  neutrals  are  prohibited  from 
oaring  during  war  to  either  of  the  belligerent 
parties.  Whatever  is  direcUy  of  use  for  war, 
and  for  that  only,  as  arms  and  ammunition, 
would  of  course  be  contraband;  but  artides 
which  may  be  of  use  either  in  peace  or  war 
wifl  be  subject  to  a  varying  rule  according  to 
the  existing  circumstances.  Thus,  provimons 
may  ordinarily  be  carried  by  a  neutiral  to  a  bel- 
ligerent without  being  deemed  contraband ;  yet, 
te  the  case  of  a  bloclcadeof  a  town  with  the  ex- 
pectation of  reducing  it  by  famine,  a  neutral 
eould  not  lawfully  furnish  provisions  to  the  be* 
aieged  party,  as  it  would  be  giving  means  of  as- 
ristance  against  one  of  the  legitimate  opera- 
tiona  of  war.  Naval  stores  and  materials  for 
hoilding  or  famishing  vessels  of  war  are  contra- 
band by  the  modern  law  of  nations ;  formerly 
tfiey  were  so  regarded  only  in  a  navsJ  war,  but 
ait  the  present  day,  naval  operations  being  more 
or  les0  incident  to  every  war,  the  rule  has  be* 
eome  general  that  the  furnishing  such  materials 
to  a  belligerent  is  unlawfuL  It  has  been  a 
question  whether,  if  the  materials  are  not  ex- 
dnsively  applicable  to  the  building  or  fhmish- 
ing  of  war  vessels,  they  would  necessarily  be 
eontraband.  It  has  been  held  in  the  English 
admiralty  courts  that  they  would  be;  but  in  the 
French  council  of  prizes  it  was  decided  in  1807 
that  ordinary  ship  timber,  adapted  to  the  build- 
ing of  merchant  vessels  as  well  as  vessels  of 
war,  carried  to  an  enemy's  port,  was  not  per  $$ 
to  be  deemed  contraband.  In  the  war  between 
England  and  France,  which  commenced  near 
the  close  of  the  last  century,  it  was  attempted 
by  both  nations  to  enforce  a  stricter  rule  against 
neutral  powers  than  had  been  claimed  before 
that  time  by  any  nation  of  modern  Europe. 


The  aafloBil  eonventloB  of  Imioa  hi  ITM 
deoreed  that  nantral  Tesseb  laden  wtth  pre- 
Tlsioiia,  destiiMd  to  an  enemy*!  porti  ahodla  ba 
Miaed  and  oarrled  to  Fnmee,  which  was  ibflowad 
by  an  ordw  of  the  EuffUsh  ffOTemment  to  de- 
tain all  neutral  vessels  bound  for  France  having 
oom,  meal,  or  flour  on  board.  Tlie  groondnpoa 
which  Eng^d  Jostifled  this  detention  was^ 
that  the  depriving  the  enemy  of  the  mpp^ 
necessary  for  her  population  was  one  of  tiie 
means  relied  upon  for  redndng  her  to  aooept 
reasonable  terms  of  peace;  andtha^nndartma 
plan  of  operations,  all  provisiona  destined  for 
any  port  of  Fhmce  were  contraband.  Thisdalm 
was  resisted  by  the  government  of  the  United 
States,  who  inristed  that  provirions  ware  never 
eontraband,  except  when  destined  to  a  plaoa 
which  was  aotnally  invested.  The  ooorts  of 
the  United  States  have,  however,  shioa  thai 
time  admitted  that  provisions  intended  for  the 
nseof  the  army  or  navy  of  the  enemy,  or  dw- 
tlned  to  his  posts  of  military  or  naval  egnto- 
ment.  dionld  be  deemed  oontraband;  ana  tiba 
decisions  in  the  English  admiral^  ooorts  sab- 
stantiallyUmltthe  role  as  to  provisions  being 
Contraband  to  the  oases  above  speelfled;  so  that 
tiie  ooorts  of  both  ooontries  are  in  oonforml^ 
with  each  other,  and  the  oklm  made  by  the 
English  government  in  ITIMI  seems  to  be  aban- 
doned, at  all  events  is  not  likelf  ever  to  ba  re- 
asserted, unless  in  a  contest  as  desperate  as  thai 
hi  idiich  she  was  then  engaged.  Oonflsoatioo 
is  the  penalty  open  selsore  ofcontrabandgooda^ 
except  in  the  case  of  provisions,  as  to  wUdi  the 
practice  has  been  sobstltoted  of  taking  them  at 
a  reasonable  price  instead  of  enfordng  forMt» 
ore.  It  is  nnderstood  tiiat  confiscation  of  tha 
goods  is  not  a  Jost  groond  of  complaint  on  the 
part  of  the  neotral  power,  and  b  not  the  snb* 
Jectc^  reclamation.  So,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
neotral  power  is  not  chargeable  with  a  breach 
of  neutrality,  for  the  reason  that  it  allows  its 
subjects  to  carry  contraband  good^  toa  belliger- 
ent The  risk  of  selzore  and  oonflacation  is 
deemed  a  soffident  penslty. 

CONTRA  OOSTA,  aco.  of  Oalifomia,  bound- 
ed W.  by  the  bay  of  San  Francisco,  N.  by  San 
Pablo  and  Suisun  bays  and  Sacramento  river, 
E.  by  San  Joaquin  river;  area,  900  so .  m. ;  pop. 
in  1863,  2,745.  There  are  mountuns  in  the 
soothem  part  of  the  coonty,  the  most  consider- 
able of  which  is  Mt  Biabolo.  hot  the  surfocein 
other  portions  Is  generallv  leveL  The  soil  is 
fertile  and  productive.  There  are  nnmerons 
salt  and  sulphur  firings.  Limestone  is  foond 
in  abundance;  gypsum  has  been  discovered; 
and  there  are  quarries  of  red  fteestone  and  hoild- 
ing stone  of  excellent  qosllty.  Barimr,  wheats 
Dotatoes,  cattie,  and  horses  are  the  chi^  nro- 
doctions,  and  the  harvest  in  1866  amoontea  to 
801,885  bushels  of  wheat,  185,900  of  bari^, 
and  10,060  of  oats..   Capital,  Martines. 

OONTRAOT  (Lat  eantraho,  to  draw  to- 
gether). As  its  derivation  denotes,  acontraet 
M  a  concurrence  of  the  minds  of  two  or  more 
parties  in  reforeikoe  to  something  to  be  done  by 
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one  or  both,  and  imports  mntoallty ;  that  is  to 
say,  each  of  the  contracting  parties  may  nnder- 
take  the  performance  of  something  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  otiier,  or  one  may  promise  to  do  a  oer^ 
tain  thing  in  consideration  of  what  is  done  bj 
the  other  at  the  time  of  the  making  of  such  prom- 
ise, or  has  been  preyionsly  done.  Oontraots 
may  be  either  in  express  terms  or  implied  from 
the  acts  of  the  parties ;  they  may  also  be  yer- 
bal  or  in  writing,  and  at  common  law  both 
forms  are  equally  obligatory ;  bat  by  statote  in 
England  and  in  the  United  States  it  is  required 
that  a  promise  shall  be  in  writing,  and  signed 
by  the  party  to  be  charged :  1,  when  it  is  not 
to  be  performed  within  one  year  from  the  mak- 
ing thereof;  2,  when  it  is  to  answer  for  tb» 
debt  or  default  of  another  person ;  8,  when  it  is 
made  in  consideration  of  marriage,  except  mu- 
tual promises  to  marry ;  4,  in  cases  of  sales  of 
goods  beyond  a  certain  amount  or  yalue  (in  this 
country  usually  $50),  unless  there  wasdeUyery 
of  part,  or  payment  in  part ;  6,  when  the  contract 
is  for  the  sale  of  lands  or  some  interest  in  lands, 
or  leasing  for  a  longer  period  than  one  year.  In 
all  these  cases  it  is  also  required  that  the  con- 
sideration shall  be  expressed  in  the  writing 
contuning  the  contract.  An  instrument  under 
seal  was  at  common  law  subject  to  certain  legal 
incidents,  essentiaDy  differing  from  those  be- 
longing to  other  contracts.  The  promise  in 
such  case  is  called  a  coyenant ;  no  considera- 
tion was  required  to  be  expressed,  nor  in  an 
action  brought  upon  such  an  instrument  could  the 
want  of  a  consideration  be  set  up  as  a  defence, 
the  sea]  being  deemed  of  such  weighty  import 
that  a  consideration  was  presumed.  Tlio  doctrine 
of  the  common  law  in  relation  to  sealed  instru- 
ments is  peculiar,  indeed  may  be  called  $ui  gen^ 
erii.  Originally  the  seal  was  used  in  place  of 
the  signature,  many  being  unable  to  write  their 
names.  Usually  the  seal  had  something  to  dis- 
tinguish it,  so  that  to  some  extent  it  could  be 
identified;  coats  of  arms  were  introduced  as  the 
deyfces  of  seals  during  the  crusades,  when  it 
was  the  custom  to  put  such  deyicos  upon  the 
shields  of  knights.  At  that  time  tiie  scaling  of 
a  deed  was  a  sufficient  execution,  and  the  form 
of  attestation,  yiz.,  '^sealed  and  deliyered,"  with- 
out mentioning  the  signing,  has  continued  eyen 
to  the  present  time,  notwithstanding  the  statute 
aboye  mentioned  requiring  deeds  to  be  signed 
(which  statute  was  passed  in  the  reign  of  Charles 
II.).  Put  after  the  signature  became  necessary, 
and  which,  as  we  should  haye  supposed,  would 
haye  superseded  the  use  of  the  seal,  the  old 
custom  of  sealing  still  continued,  and,  what 
was  more  singular,  had  the  same  legal  conse- 
quence as  a  formality.  There  might  haye  been 
some  reason  for  this  as  respect^  those  who 
maintained  the  use  of  their  own  individual  de- 
yices  upon  their  seals ;  but  as  to  tiie  great  mass 
of  the  people,  the  supposition  of  each  man  hay- 
ing his  private  seal  was  an  absurd  fiction,  and 
accordingly  a  common  stamp,  without  any  de- 
vice at  all,  could  be  used  for  making  an  impree- 
don.  It  was  required  at  common  law  that  there 


ahoald  be  aa  hnpwion  upon  tone  utiL  Mb- 
stance,  nsoally  wax,  whieli  was  afl&xed  to  iht 
deed  which  it  aathenticatfld.  TiMdiAmtMitf 
a  seal  by  Coke  was:  Si^UlMmmteiraimfwmm; 
the  wax  alone  withoat  an  iropresakm  weaU  asi 
be  a  seal,  bat  it  mattered  not  what  was  » 
prened.  It  became  nsaai,—paciaUy  in  fViiM 
try,  to  snbstitnte  small  alipa  of  paper  §ar  wmlk 
which  were  attached  hj  wax  or  watei  lo  At 
deed.  While  the  paper  waa  moiat,  an  laan^ 
aion  eonld  be  made  that  would  ba 
bat,  as  before  remarked,  the  imp 
had  nothing  distiiietiye;  henea  m  aoaa  ef  At 
Btatea  it  Yam  been  altogether  dispmafd  viU, 
and  a  mere  acroll  or  floorlah  with  the  p«  si^ 
Btitoted  in  place  thereof.  Tiiia  would  asnli 
be,  in  Act,  abolishing  the  naa  of  a  aaal  as  ad» 
tinctfonnalitj;  yet,iii  aUthemodaaofasaiB^ 
whether  by  wax,  paper,  or  aeroO,  the  i^ri 
effect  has  remained  the  aame.  In  the  tfMi^ 
New  York  it  has  been  prorided  l^  statttt  ite 
the  want  oi  oonnderatioa  may  be  Ptvvti  ia 
avoidance  of  a  sealed  iBstrament  (S  feer.  BuL 
406),  and  this  has  been  foUowed  ia  aoaa  ete 
states;  bat  other  inddeiita  of  aaalad  iB«» 
ments  are  still  in  force,  the  moat  iniportmlsf 
which  is,  that  the  Hmitatioii  of  time  for  Mar 
ing  an  action  thereon  iaSO  yaar^  whuaas^a 
a  common  contraot,  aa  a  promkKry  aaia,  ihs 
lapse  of  0  years  ia  a  bar;  ao  that  if  a  4^sf 
paper  be  wafered  npoo  a  note  aod  called  aaal 
the  instrument  beoomea  aapedalitj,  aod  Aaeb> 
ligation  continoea  in  force  SO  jaara  wiihaA  » 
newal,  but  withont  aueh  aaal  ia  extiafoishBA  la 
6  years  nntoas  a  new  proraiaa  ia  made.  Hi 
essential  roles  in  respect  to  cumiaeU  an:  L 
Uiat  the  parties  mnat  be  legally  compaat  Is 
make  a  eontraet;  S,  there  must  be  a  saflmat 
consideration ;  8,  the  eootract  iiadf  er  vkiii 
agreed  to  be  done,  most  bo  lawAd;  4,  ia  is- 
termining  the  legal  eflfoot  of  aooia  ooatnH^  il 
sometimes  beoomea  necaaMvy  to  rate  la  iks 
laws  of  other  conntllea,  aa  if  the  ooatraUaM 
made  or  to  be  executed  abroad,  aad  tUs  ia> 
volves  the  application  of  ndaa  darivad  ftaai  At 
lez  200ft,  or  law  of  the  domioil,  on  tba  one  kni 
and  the  InfoH  or  tH  ssta,  tbe  law  of  iIh  piHi 
where  the  snlijeot  of  the  contract  ia  silaaMi* 
with  reference  to  whioh  the  contiaet  is  s^ 
posed  to  have  been  made,  on  tbo  other.  L  H 
to  the  competency  of  the  eontractiag  pvtia^  i 
is  a  universal  role  that  tbara  moat  basaflnmi 
age,  understanding,  and  freedom  of  wS.  Ha 
age  at  whioh  eontraeta  minr  be  made  isMhi^ 
ent  in  difforent  oooatriesL  By  the  E^iA  sal 
American  law  the  aoa  cf  SI  yean  b  Iha  !■■ 
fixed  for  full  legal  abdity  to  contracL  Alp» 
sons  under  that  age  are  called  iaCsati^  sad  as 
under  disability  to  bind  thrsnaaiwaa  aBHfl  ia 
certain  specified  caaea.  Amoi^  tbaaa  is  Aa 
right  to  make  a  contract  of  manii^e^  wttdk  ia 
Euffland  is  allowed  to  males  at  the  i«a  of  H 
and  to  females  at  thea^  of  It;  bjtUaislabi 
understood  a  contraot  ta  Maaaal^  fiar  a  pn^ 
ise  of  marriage  to  take  emct  ia  teara  is  sa^ 
Ject  to  the  aama  rale  aa  ochtr  ooatrasttL  ia 
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Fhmeethe  affe  of  ooDflenttoniMTiage  WM  made 
by  the  NM>oieoii  oode  18  for  maloi  and  15  fbr 
ftmalM.  In  thb  oonntry  the  English  nde  pre- 
Taila.  Another  of  the  excepted  ooms  is  a  con- 
tract bj  aninfimt  for  neoeesaries,  snoh  as  doth* 
lag^  food,  medical  aid,  te.;  bat  he  isboond  only 
for  what  these  neceMaries  are  really  worth,  and 
not  l^  any  agreement  he  may  make  for  a  price 
beyond  that  If;  howeyer,  Uie  infiint  la  liring 
with  a 'bther  or  guardian  who  has  the  means  to 
woride  for  him,  he  cannot  bind  himself  CTen 
for  necessaries,  bat  the  parent  or  guardian  is 
}iM»  for  whatever  necessaries  may  be  for- 
idahed.  80  he  may  bind  himsdf  as  an  appren* 
Hoe;  may  make  a  testament  of  diattela,  if  a 
iiMle^  at  the  age  of  14,  if  a  female,  at  the  age 
of  12;  and  may  be  an  execntor  at  the  age 
of  17.  In  the  state  of  New  York  the  age  for 
asakinff  a  testament  of  personal  proper^  is 
fixed  by  statate  at  18  for  males  and  16  for 
fomales,  and  an  infant  ander  the  age  of  21  can- 
not act  as  execator.  A  married  woman  is  by 
tbe  common  law  incompetent  to  make  con* 
tracts;  bat  by  statate  of  the  state  <^  New  York 
ahe  may  convey  or  devise  her  real  and  personal 
estate^  being  her  separate  property,  in  ttie  same 
manner  as  u  she  were  nnmarried,  and  a  similar 
nrovfaion  has  been  adopted  in  several  other  8featea» 
oanity  of  mind  is  also  requisite  to  the  validity 
of  a  contract  A  person  who  is,  according  to 
legal  phraseology,  mm  eampos  mefU4»y  h  inoa- 
pme  of  making  a  binding  contract  Infeoxloa- 
•  tkm  was  formerly  held  not  to  constitnte  an  ex* 
•motion  from  liability  apon  a  contract  made 
while  in  that  state;  bat  the  role  is  now  otiier- 
wise,  and  it  is  held  that  a  contract  is  void  in  all 
eases  where  the  person  at  the  time  of  making  it 
was  without  sufficient  understanding  to  know 
the  nature  and  consequences  of  the  contract^ 
whatever  maj  have  been  the  cause  of  such  dis- 
ability. Mere  imbecility  or  weakness  of  mider- 
atandiing,  when  it  does  not  amount  to  an  entire 
want  of  reason,  is  not  sufficient  to  avoid  a  con- 
tract, but  will  have  great  weight  in  indndng 
courts  to  set  aside  a  contract  if  there  should  ap- 
pear to  have  been  unfairpractioe  or  imporition 
by  the  other  party.  What  is  called  in  law 
duress,  that  is  to  say,  any  improper  restraint 
fbrcibly  exercised  over  the  will,  is  a  sufficient 
gronnd  for  avoiding  a  contract  made  under  such 
faiflnence.  2.  In  respect  to  the  consideration 
of  a  contract,  it  is  a  general  rule  tliat  there  most 
be  something  mutual.  A  promise  made  with- 
out any  consideration  is  a  nudum  paUum^  and 
without  any  legal  effect  To  this,  however, 
there  are  two  exceptions,  viz. :  instruments  on* 
der  seal,  and  bills  of  exchange  or  promissory 
notes,  which  have  passed  into  the  hands  of  an 
innocent  holder  who  has  given  value.  The 
consideration  sufficient  to  sustain  a  contract 
may  be  what  is  called  a  good  consideration,  aa 
natural  affection  between  near  rehitions,  or  a 
valuable  consideration,  as  money  or  some  other 
reciprocal  benefit.  The  fonner  is  suffident,  aa 
between  the  parties,  but  is  not  allowed  to  pre- 
vail against  the  just  rights  of  creditors  or  other 


third  psnoaa;  aa  if  a  parent  ahoold  fftre  ttODSj 
or  other  property  to  a  ohUd  when  he  waa  an* 
aUe  to  pay  niadebta,  the  gift  could  be  avoided 
by  creditors  or  others  havmg  an  equitaUe  lien. 
A  valuable  consideration  may  be  either  a  bene- 
fit to  the  par^proodsing^  or  aomeprqiudiee  to 
the  parly  to  whom  the  promise  is  made.  Hih 
tual  promises  furnish  a  soffident  oonslderatioiii 
each  to  sustain  the  other,  provided  Uiey  are 
made  at  the  aame  time.  If  the  oonsldenitioa 
be  wholly  past  and  exeouted,  it  will  be  insofll- 
dent  to  support  a  promise  fimnded  thereon,  mi- 
less  the  prior  eondderation  waa  aomefldng  done 
at  the  request  of  thd  party  making  tbe  promise. 
It  is  unsettled  whether  an  existing  moral  oUi* 

r  Ion  is  a  suflkient  consideration  for  a  promise, 
a  debt  has  been  barred  by  the  statate  of 
llmitationa,orif  a  debtor  has  been  disduBrged 
tpom  payment  of  his  debts  by  an  insdvent 
kw,  the  original  indebtedness  is  a  soffident 
oooslderation  for  a  new  promise;  bnt  in  a  earn 
where  there  had  been  merdy  a  pnor  mord  and 
not  legd  obligation,  the  weijAt  of  anthoffty 
aeema  to  be  that  it  la  an  insomdent  considera- 
tion. 8.  The  sal^feot  of  the  contradi^  or  what 
is  agreed  to  be  done^  must  be  lawfU.  A  con- 
tract Is  not  bindinff  l^  wlddi  any  thiiig  Is 
i^r^ed  to  be  done  which  the  law  probibita;  ao 
certain  eontraota  are  by  atatote  avoided  aa  be- 
ing contrary  to  pnbfic  policy.  Instanoeaofthia 
daaa  of  eases  are  oontracta  of  loan  whut  the 
borrower  agrees  to  pa/  more  than  a  eartaift 
rate  of  interest,  wager  contraots,  betting  upon 
raoei^  and  the  fike.  Money  paid  or  deposited 
upeu  a  wager  or  gaming  ocmtraot  can  be  re* 
covered  back.  Upon  a  nsariooa  contract  the 
lender  cannot  recover  even  the  prindpd  smn; 
but  the  borrower  cannot  get  back  what  he  haa 
pai^exoeptthe  excess  beyond  legd  interest  4. 
As  to  the  iqpplication  of  the  les  200t  and>br»  to  the 
constraction  of  contracts  and  the  determinatioa 
of  their  legd  efiSMSt,  and  the  mode  and  extent  of 
expressing  the  same,  the  subject  Is  exceeding 
complicated,  and  fiiU  be  nx>re  appropriatdT 
diseossed  under  the  proper  head.  W e  can  ad» 
vert  here  bnt  to  some  Ibw  leading  prindplea. 
A  contract,  valid  at  the  pUu)e  where  it  is  nnade^ 
la  in  general  valid  in  dl  other  plaoea,  and  b  to 
be  oonstmed  aocordfaig  to  the  law  of  the  place 
where  made;  but  if  the  contract  Is  maoe  in 
one  country  and  intended  to  be  performed  ia 
another,  then  the  generd  role  is  that  the  eon* 
tract  b  to  be  constroed  and  have  effisct  accord- 
ing to  the  law  of  the  place  where  it  ia  to  be  ex- 
eeoted.  As  If  a  contract  be  made  in  Endand 
fin*  the  loan  of  mon^  to  be  pdd  in  the  United 
Statea,  interest  may  betaken  at  the  rate  aUowed 
In  the  latter  oonntry.  But  if  the  money  shodd 
be  advanced  and  security  taken  in  En^bnd. 
dthough  the  security  dnnild  be  a  mortgage  or 
prcmerty  in  the  United  Statea,  then  the  traaa- 
aotion  would  be  governed  by  the'  law  of  Eng- 
land, and  only  the  En^^  rate  of  interest  eowd 
betaken.  I^  however,  the  mon^  waa  to  be  re* 
paid  in  thia  oonntry,  our  courts  would  bold  the 
contract  aa  having  reference  to  our  laws.    Aa 
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to  the  remedies  upon  contracts,  they  are  rab- 
jeot  to  the  law  of  the  place  where  the  action  ia 
instituted.  A  foreign  statute  of  limitations  can 
have  no  effect  here ;  hut  a  discharge  under  an 
act  of  bankruptcy  is  recognized  here,  but  with 
a  reservation  that  in  the  disposition  of  effecta 
of  the  bankrupt  in  tliis  country,  all  claims  of 
our  own  citizens  sliall  be  preferred. 

CONTUERAS.    See  Chdbtjbusco. 

GONUS  (Gr.  jc»K>r,  a  cone),  agenus  of  univalve 
shells,  comprising  many  species  and  varieUea. 
The  shell  is  very  thick,  and  appears  as  if  rolled 
up  in  conical  form.  The  outer  lip  is  simple  and 
sharp-edged,  the  inner  lip  is  smooth.  The  spire 
is  frequently  very  flat  The  mollusk  has  a  dis- 
tinct head,  with  gills,  a  long  proboscis,  and  a 
pair  of  tontacula  bearing  eyes.  A  homy  ovtet' 
culum  closes  the  opening  of  the  shell.  The 
cones  are  many  of  tJiem  very  beautiful  both  in 
form  and  colors,  and  some  specimens  bring  a 
high  price.  They  are  mostly  found  in  tropical 
seas,  and  some  are  met  with  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean. They  live  on  sandy  bottoms,  at  depths 
varying  from  a  few  feet  to  16  fathoms.  Some 
species  occur  fossil  in  the  tertiary  formation. 

CONVENTICLE,  properly,  a  secret,  unlaw- 
ful, and  seditious  assembly,  first  contemptu- 
ously applied  to  the  assemblies  of  the  Wydifl^ 
ites  in  England.  The  term  has  since  been  adopt- 
ed for  all  religious  meetings  of  dissenters.  In 
former  reigns  several  statutes  were  made  for  the 
suppression  of  convenlicles ;  but  in  the  time  of 
William  and  Mary  nonconformists  were  permit- 
ted to  gather  for  the  celebration  of  service,  pro- 
vided their  doors  were  not  locked,  barred,  nor 
bolted.  In  the  United  States,  the  word  has  no 
peculiar  application,  and  is  littie  used. 

CONVENT.    See  Monastery. 

CONVENTION.  Tliis  word  is  employed  dip- 
lomatically to  designate  treaties  not  definite  and 
permanent,  but  having  some  special  and  tem- 
porary purpose.  In  politics,  it  is  employed  to 
designate  assemblies  of  a  special  and  peculiar 
character.  Tims  in  English  history,  the  meet- 
ings of  members  of  former  parliaments  by  which 
Charles  II.  and  William  III.  were  called  to  the 
throne,  are  known  as  conventions,  or  conven- 
tion parliaments.  In  America  the  same  term 
was  applied  to  those  bodies  which  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  revolution  assumed  the  pow- 
ers previously  exercised  by  the  colonial  govern- 
ments, and  especially  to  those  by  which  the 
state  and  national  constitutions  were  framed.  So 
tlie  body  assembled  after  the  deposition  of  Louis 
XVI.  to  govern  France  and  Arame  a  constitution 
for  it  was  known  as  the  convention.  This  body 
was  organized  Sept.  21, 1792 ;  abolished  royal^ 
and  proclaimed  the  republic,  Sept.  S2;  deter- 
mined to  try  Louis  XVI.,  Dec.  3 ;  had  him  at  the 
bar,  Dec.  11;  condemned  him  to  death  by  a 
mryority  of  26  out  of  721  votes,  Jan.  20,  1798; 
establislicd  tlie  revohitionarv  tribunal,  March 
10 ;  decreed  tlie  formation  of  the  committee  of 
public  safety,  April  6 ;  allowed  the  arrest  of  21 
Girondists  June  2 ;  completed  the  constitution, 
but  suspended  its  activity,  Aug.  10 ;  decreed  a 
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uiiTOMl  1«?7  Ibr  tlM  nationd  ddlBesi,  A«  SS : 
eondemned  «id  ezaented  Marie  AntoiMttc;  (>n 
16 ;  appointed  a  eommittee  with  Sicth  at  ni 
head  to  frame  a  aeeond  oonstitataoo,' April  lit 
1794;  received  and  adopted  this  eoartitatios. 
Juno  28;  ordered  the  amst  of  Robegpiena,  Jatj 
27 ;  prohibited  the  affiliation  of  dnfaa.  OcL  If; 
auppreased  the  Jaoohinfli  Kor.  It;  was  nN«» 
fblly  defended  by  Bonaparte  agmlnA  the  «cciaM 
afFaria,Oct.5,1705;  decreed  the  aboBAon  d 
cafHtal  jmniahment,  handed  orer  the^. 
to  the  direetonr  and  the  conncfl  of  60^  mA 
ly  a^Joamedy  OcL  26,  after  baviiifr  bees  fai 
8  yean  and  85  daya,  and  paawed  8,170 
^At  preeent  the  term  coDTcntioo  li 
in  America  not  onlv  to  delegated  bofieL'ip^ 
oially  assembled  br  the  anthont  j  of  ena  or  mtn 
state  legislatnrei^  but  to  Tolontary  awfinWii  of 
delegates  having  aome  change  of  Isgiilarisa  m 
policy  in  view.  It  ia  abo  applied  to  ddigasi 
Do^es  assembled  aa  the  representatiTes  of  fm- 
ties,  especially  for  nominatioDa  to  ottoi^  am 
which  see  Cavccb, 

CONVEYANCE^  a  term  fomwrir  eqiiv» 
lent  to  voluntary  dienation,  and  iiiflndiag  d 
modes  of  transferring  real  estate  by  tiie  sdof 
the  owner,  whether  ij  feoffinent  and  five;  of 
seirin,  which  was  a  deuvery  of  the  possHMaof 
the  lands  themselvea  in  ue  praacaes  of  «l^ 
nessesi  or  by  an  instmment  in  writ 
and  sealed  by  the  person  making  the 
instmment  waaoommoolj  calM  a 
matter  of  reoord,  aa  in  tne  cases 
common  recoTeries.  which  io  form  wsm  )»• 
dicial  proceedings,  bat  were  in  Utt  madvif 
voluntary  alienation;  or  lastly,  bT  will,  wlidk 
although  Kke  the  deed  it  waa  an  instnaasat  ii 
writing,  wad  required  the  signatars  of  Ast» 
tator(but  not  aseal),^  not  takecActtaiAr 
the  death  of  the  pai^  executing.  Vais  of  As 
old  English  forms  of  conreyanoe  have  hosMS 
obsolete.  The  deed  of  barg^n  and  sals^  vUA 
is  more  used  than  any  other  in  Bndaad  far  lit 
ordinary  transfer  of  the  fee  of  lanoa,  is  hmU 
upon  the  stot.  87  Henry  VIIL,  called  thsiM- 
nte  of  uses,  for  the  explanation  of  wluch  §m 
Baroaix  AifD  Salb  and  Coimov  Law.  lUi 
last  mode  of  conv^ng  real  estate  beeams  Ihi 
basis  of  the  forma  of  deeds  iiaed  in  tUscs^ 
try;  but  in  most  of  the  atatea  a  still  iiH|lv 
form  has  been  adopted,  foiifH|MaM!im  ■■■ 
nearly  with  the  grant  or  common  kw  m^ 
▼eyance  of  incorporeal  estalesi  In  the  iMi 
of  New  York  the  form  of  deed  ia  pwsgftsily 
statute,  beinff  called  a  grant;  and  variom  1«»* 
visions  have  been  enacted  in  rslation  to  Hi  apl 
effect,  as  that  no  ooTenant  ahall  ba  bnM(l 
Rev.  Btat  788).  A  conveyance  ia  Matd  \9 
statute  in  that  state  to  embr 
ment  in  writing  by  whid&  any 
in  real  estate  ia  created,  aliened, 
assigned,  or  by  which  the  title  to 
estate  may  be  afleeted  in  law  or  eqoi^,  sm^ 
last  wills  and  testamenta,  leaaaa  for  a  tn  Ml 
exceeding  8  years,  and  execntotr  euntiasts  ftr 
the  sale  or  pnrohase  of  landa  (I  Bar.  SalLW^ 
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CONYOCATIOK  (Lat  camfoatn^'io.  caSL 
together),  in  the  oharoh  of  Eo^And,  the  ••- 
aembly  or  the  clergj  by  their  reprewmtAtiyes 
to  ooiunilt  on  ecdeaiastical  mattera,  which  takes 
place  at  the  opening  of  every  new  pariiamenti 
under  the  aathority  of  a  royal  writ  directed  to 
the  archbishop  of  each  province.  ABsemblief 
of  inferior  clergy^  at  the  call  of  their  reepective 
nrelatea,  to  consolt  on  ecderiastical  affimn^ 
Mve  been  common  in  every  Christian  conntiy 
from  the  earliest  times;  bat,  beside  snch  coon- 
oili^  there  were  two  other  kinds  pecnliar  to  £ng^ 
land,  from  which  the  present  convocation  is 
■opposed  to  be  more  immediately  derived.  The 
flnt  was  the  meeting  of  bishops  and  laity  to 
legislate  for  the  whole  kingdom;  the  second 
was  the  assembling  of  the  ctorgy  to  assess  taz- 
m  on  their  own  wAj  at  a  period  whcoi  they 
dnimed  to  be  exempt  firom  taxation  by  parliik 
aont.  With  this  latter  purpose,  convocations 
Ittd  been  occasionally  held  in  Saxon  timei^ 
when  the  sabsidies  granted  by  the  chnroh  to 
tlie  crown  bore  the  name  of  benevolences  rather 
tihan  taxes;  bat  in  the  rei^p  of  Edward  L  the 
praotice  was  more  definitively  arranged.  In 
snch  meetings  it  wasbntnatoral  that  the  afSun 
of  the  church  shoold  be  prominent  subjects  of 
disenasioo,  and  hence,  after  the  surrender  of  the 
xlght  of  self-taxation  in  1665  had  deprived  the 
convocation  of  its  political  character,  it  oon- 
Sinaed  to  be  held  nominally  for  ecclesiastical 
pnrposesj  tboagh  its  real  power  was  lost  at  the 
.  ralbnnation.  An  act  was  passed  under  Henxy 
YIIL  which  restricted  it  from  making  any 
onnon  or  ordinance  opposed  to  the  royal  pr»- 
xogative,  or  to  the  laws,  customs,  and  statutes 
of  the  realm.  The  king's  consent  became  ne- 
oesBsry,  not  only  to  give  validitv  to  its  acts, 
bot  to  enable  it  to  proceed  to  business ;  but  al- 
though thus  rendered  virtually  almost  a  nullity, 
its  sessions  are  still  held  in  London,  and  a 
nfolooutor  or  speaker  is  elected,  after  which 
It  was  customary,  until  within  the  last  few 
years,  for  the  archbishop  immediately  to  dis- 
nolve  the  assembly.  It  consists  of  an  upper 
and  a  lower  house,  the  former  composed  of 
the  bishops,  the  latter  of  the  inferior  clergy, 
fopresentcd  by  all  the  deans  and  archdeacons^ 
one  proctor  for  every  chapter,  and  two  for 
the  clergy  of  every  diocese.  It  has  the  ex- 
amining and  censuring  of  hereticsl  and  schla- 
matical  books  and  persons,  but  an  appeal  lies 
fh>m  its  decisions  to  the  king  in  council  or 
his  delegates,  nor  can  it  execute  its  laws  and 
canons  except  under  many  restrictions.  During 
the  reigns  of  William  and  Anne  attempts  were 
made  by  the  high  church  party  to  give  it  im- 
pcnrtance  as  an  ecclesiastical  tribunal.  The  cler- 
gy in  convocation  have  the  same  privileges  as 
members  of  parliament. 

CONVULSIVE  DISEASES  are  those  which 
are  accompanied  by  involuntary  contractions 
of  muscles.  Convulsions  or  spasms  are  gener- 
ally divided  into  two  kinds :  tonic  spasms,  in 
which  the  contraction  is  comparatively  per- 
manent; and  clonic,  in  which  there  are  sudden 


altsniations  of  oontcaetion  and  rdazatkm.  Im 
the  tonio  oonvolsloo,  of  which  tetanos  afibrds 
a  good  example,  the  masdes  are  rigid  andtense^ 
the  strongest  overpowering  the  weaker;  the 
jaws  may  be  firmly  dosed,  the  wrists  flexed  on 
the  forearm,  the  latter  on  the  arm,  ih»  bodsr 
bent  backward,  and  other  distortions  to  whien 
q>eolal  names  have  been  glve^  charaeteriaed  1^ 
an  unyielding  contraction.  In  the  clonic  oon- 
Tokion,  the  symptoms  are  mwe  firlghtfU  on 
aoconnt  of  the  sodden  changes  from  spasm  to 
ralazation;  In  epilqMy,  for  instance,  the  a^^ 
tlon  is  extreme,  accompanied  by  loss  of  oon^ 
seioosness.  roUinig  of  the  eyes,  grinding  of  tho 
teeth,  frothing  at  the  moath,  distortion  of  tho 
fratorea  Jactitetlon  of  the  limbs,  coldness  of  sur- 
free,  noiiy  rennration.  and  inarticolate  sonndi^ 
After  dera,  the  mem  oranes,  the  Onuses  of  the 
dora  mater,  and  the  eerelxral  substsncsL  may  bo 
fonnd  gorged  with  blood,  the  ventricies  filled 
with  fluid,  and  the  tpioalwrd  congested,  wUh 
TarioQS  engorgements  in  the  langk  and  otnsr 
orsans.  On  the  contrary,  in  many  cases,  s^Mp 
dally  in  children.  Andral  has  observed  the 
brain  and  its  memmnesahnost  bloodless;  it  Is 
well  known  that  in  animals  dying  firom  loss  of 
blood,  Hfb  terminates  in  convnlsimia  Oonvnl- 
sSons  orighiate  tcota  some  distnrbance  of  the 
innervation  either  in  the  brain  or  qnnsl  cord, 
or  the  nerves  arising  ftom  them.  Tonng  chil- 
dren, in  whom  the  nenroos  system  always 
grows  rapidly,  females,  and  nervous  eflhminato 
males,  are  most  liable  to  oonviilsive  disemaSL 
Among  tiie  exciting  causes  may  be  mentUmed 
overworidnff  of  the  brain,  prolonged  firtlgatp 
mental  anxie^,  vivid  emotions  of  joy  or  eris^ 
fits  of  anaer,  rdigioos  frnatidsm.  veneres!  es» 
cesses,  and,  in  certain  idio^ncrasies,  any  thins 
which  aflTects  stnmdy  or  disagreeably  either  of 
the  qiedal  senses.  AecondiUonQf  pregnsncy, 
eq>eciaDy  during  narturition,  is  very  liable  to 
spssmodic  disease,  known  as  eclampsy ;  the  pe> 
nod  of  dentition  is  also  sul^ect  to  smiHar  ormp- 
toms;  and  almost  any  cause  acting  energetkaUy 
vpoa  the  nervous  qrstera  msy.  where  a  predis- 
position exists,  excite  convulsions.^  Among  dis> 
eases  which  give  rise  to  convnlsionsareinflamma- 
tlon  of  the  brain  and  qiinal  cord  and  their  mem- 
branes, softening  and  tomors  affocting  the  oer- 
ebral  substance,  and  wounds  of  the  nervoos 
omtres;  sympathetic  conyulsions  oceor  in  acuta 
inflammations  of  the  intestinal  canal,  and  from 
the  presence  of  indigestible  food  and  ocoadon- 
ally  of  entosoa;  after  lacerated  or  punctured 
wounds;  in  the  oonrse  of  srave  fevers;  firom 
the  action  of  strychnhM,  the  saliva  of  raUd 
■animals,  and  excemve  hemorrhages.  Oonvnl- 
sions  may  be  idk>pathi<^  due  to  irritaticm,  with- 
out appreciate  alteration  of  the  nervoos  sys- 
tem, or  symptomatic  of  organic  disease  of  the 
nervoos  centres,  or  merely  sympathetic,  from 
the  action  of  other  morbific  canses  on  this 
system.  In  many  oases  of  hysteria,  the  con- 
Tulsive  movements  seem  to  be  the  resolt  of  emo- 
tional exdtanenti  the  expression  of  an  mi- 
healtl^r  and  ill-r^gnlated  state  of  mind,  pnaffect- 
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ed  by  the  power  of  the  will ;  in  others,  there  it 
less  mental  disorder  and  greater  physical  exci- 
tability, resulting  in  severe  convalsiona,  re- 
sembling tetanos  and  epilepsy,  from  very  slight 
extemaJ  or  emotional  stimuli;  the  latter  are 
generally  connected  with  morbid  conditions  of 
the  uterine  system.  Hysteria  depends  on  a  dis- 
eased state  far  less  abnormal  than  that  of  other 
convulsive  affections  whidi  it  often  resembles ; 
it  may  exist  for  a  long  time,  and  in  a  severe 
form,  without  any  structural  lesion  or  derange- 
ment of  nutrition,  exhibiting  the  most  proteaa 
clianges,  and  frequently  ceasing  suddenly ;  the 
convulsions  here  seem  to  depend,  acoordinff  to 
Carpenter,  rather  upon  some  state  of  t^io  blood 
in  relation  to  its  stimulation  of  the  nervous  tis- 
sue, than  upon  any  change  in  its  nutritive  sap- 
ply;  this  unnatural  excitability,  however,  is 
often  induced  by  impaired  nutrition  as  a  predis- 
posing cause,  tlie  most  conmion  exciting  canse 
being  irregularity  in  the  sexual  apparatus ;  this 
disease,  therefore,  includes  both  a  disordered 
emotional  state  and  an  abnormal  action  of  the 
spinal  cord.  In  chorea,  or  St.  Vitus^s  danoey 
the  iactitating  convulsions  arise  from  a  dimin- 
ished power  of  tlie  will  over  the  muscles,  with 
an  increased  and  perverted  activity  of  the  sen- 
sory ganglia ;  the  special  seat  appears  to  be  at 
the  summit  of  the  cranio-spinal  axis,  where  it 
is  connected  with  the  cerebrum;  they  are 
sometimes  hemiplegic,  and  occasionally  are  fol- 
lowed by  partial  and  temporary  paralysis.  This 
disease  may  usually  be  traced  to  imperfect  nu- 
trition, depending  on  a  depraved  state  of  the 
blood;  it  may  be  considered  as  an  abnormal 
mode  of  cerebral  activity.  Some  convulsive 
disorders  seem  to  depend  on  an  undue  excita- 
bility of  the  sensory  ganglia^  and  their  parox- 
ysms are  not  excited  unless  the  patient  is  con- 
scious of  impressions  acting  through  the  organs 
of  special  sense.  In  hj^drophobia,  the  sight, 
sound,  or  touch  of  liquids,  or  even  a  current 
of  air,  is  enough  to  cause  the  convulsion ;  in 
some  hysteric  persons  the  sight  of  a  fit  in  another 
person  is  almost  certain  to  induce  one  in  them- 
selves. Dr.  Carpenter  considers  the  sensory 
ganglia  as  tlie  primary  seat  of  epilepsy,  from 
the  sensorial  phenomena  preceding  the  parox- 
ysm, the  loss  of  consciousness,  and  the  doidc 
spasms,  which  correspond  to  tiiose  produced 
by  artificial  stimulation  of  these  centres ;  the 
cerebrum,  however,  is  very  soon  affected,  and 
its  powers  are  seriously  impaired  in  cases  of 
long  standing;  there  is  considerable  differenoe 
in  the  nature  and  intensity  of  the  convulsions, 
the  mental  powers  suffering  least  when  the 
spasmodic  character  predominates.  Epilepsy 
may  occur  periodically,  with  intervals  of  toler- 
able licalth,  and  evidently  does  not  depend,  as 
Dr.  Todd  has  well  remarked,  on  the  various 
structural  lesions  sometimes  coincident  with  it; 
it  may  even  prove  fatal  without  any  appreciable 
change  of  structure ;  that  it  may  be  caused  by 
loss  or  deterioration  of  the  blood,  is  proved  by 
the  opilcptifcirm  convulsions  of  puerperal  he- 
morrhage, asphyxia,  and  poisoning  by  prussic 


add;  ndifiwtiiiidtat0AAnrta«di 
of  the  blood  as  the  primal  eaaae.  sffBCtfaif  thi 
nntritioD  of  the  enoephalie  eeatres  aad  pcntfV 
ing  their  action ;  wlMn  the  Dcrroas  wwmam  b 
thos  affected,  the  presnre  of  a  ttwch  w  i 
swollen  gum,  the  prssenoe  of  wcms  in  th»  ii> 
testinal  canal,  and  nunj  otherviaa  trifia^  so» 
ees  of  irritation,  are  sidHcient  to  eaass  the  eoa- 
▼nlrions.  There  are  many  ocmmlihe  dboM 
in  whidi  the  eonscionsness  ia  not  ^itud,  tlw 
abnormtl  action  being  in  the  tma  iffail  esn!; 
the  most  remarkable  are  tetams  md  hvdio- 
phobia,  in  which  the 


mitting,  death  resoltingfroai  aaphTsiapraiMri 
by  the  spasmodic  oontradioii  or  tfca  mpineaT 
mnsdes,  the  conseqnenoe  of  the  soipMbi  if 
the  functions  of  the  mednlls  nblriBpTa    IW 

»dwitha€i 


muscular  system  may  be  affiseted  ^ 
sive  rigidity  in  manr  cases  of  aitifldal  tttik^ 
tie  states,  produced  bj  meanierie  inftisM; 
this  condition  scans  intermediate  hit  ami  m 
cular  rigidity  and  tonic  qMura,  and  miybehqt 
np  for  a  length  of  time,  and  with  a  powvif 
supporting  immense  wmi^ta  in  aimetBrd  Mfr 
tions,  entirely  beyond  the  natonl  cflbrt  or  As 
win.  Tetanus  conmla  essentiaDr  in  an  «■» 
nral  exdtability  of  the  Mrlee  of  s|ilaal  paifc 
very  dight  external  impreasiona,  or  evm  e» 
trie  irritation,  producing  strong  tonte  csafi^ 
dons;  this  state  m^  depend  on  insl  niiliiliM 
of  the  spinal  cord  Cram  poor  Uood,  on  Ihi  i» 
fluence  <»  strychnia,  which  eaases  a  vnap  a»> 
tion  of  theqnnal  centres  by  iu  altentiosd  At 
stimulating  properties  of  the  blood,  co  the  i» 
trodnetion  of  poison  into  a  woond,  or  on  i^ 
tnrbance  of  the  nerrona  eqidlifarima  horn  Vat 
matic  irritaticm  of  a  nerre  trunk ;  vhm  ikb 
tetanic  state  of  the  oord  exist^  nochiiy  sirib 
but  the  most  powerfld  sedativea,  moAlimw 
generally  of  little  nse;  the  brain  is  not  faapl» 
ted,  the  nerves  of  swaDowfag  bcfaig  flnt  tfbi^ 
ed,  and  afterward  those  of  lespiralkNL  Djiie 
phobia  resembles  tranmatie  tetanos  InilBipa^ 
tomatio  oonvnldons  in  the  mnsdes  of  mpnitai 
and  deglutition,  bat  it  depends  on  the  lattsii^ 
tionof  a  poison  into  the  blood;  hcoceaaea^ 
removd  of  the  bitten  put,  or  the  spss^y  m» 
tralixation  of  the  Tinia,  Is  the  only  asms  if 
prevention,  and  these  are  rardy  iffliiiiisi.  Iht 
convulsions  of  hydrophobia,  nowever,  w  m- 
dted  by  stimuli  transmitted  from  tiis  mbmT 
ganglia  or  even  Ihe  cerdiram.  OtlNr  IhM 
convulsive  diseases  are:  spsiiinwrn  sstism  Is 
which  the  medulla  obkmgata  seems  dms  ii^ 
plicated,  the  attacks  geiMnlly  dcpcBAsr  ta 
pulmonary  or  digestive  irritation,  which  fi^ 
duces  a  reflex  contraction  of  the  broochid  ■» 
cular  fibres ;  the  nasmodle  stage  of  i 
ing  cough,  perrisnng  after  the  snbst 
flammation,  the  morbid  ooDditioB 
in  a  poisoidng  of  the  blood ;  the  c 
vnlsions  of  inftnts,  fai  whidi  the  i 
the  larynx  contract  spasmodieallT,  sni 
the  free  passage  of  air  throng  the  ria 
dis,  and  for  which  tlie  bestreoMdly  is  toi 
improved  nutrition  by  pore  air  and  wk 
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ibod;  tanesmna  and  ttnuigary  aroipaimodie«oo- 
traecioiis  of  the  mnsoks  of  the  anus  and  tho  node 
of  the  bladder,  the  spintl  eentrea  bdng  excited 
by  local  irritation;  the  oontents  of  the  nterns 
are  aometimes  prematnrolj  expelled  by  ^n»* 
nwdio  oontraoQOOs  similarly  exdted;  some 
fbnns  of  colic  are  canaed  by  abnormal  action  of 
the  mnacolar  coat  of  the  intestinea.  Death  in 
id&opathio  tonic  oonYolaions  generally  takes 
'  place  from  asphyxia;  in  donic  conTulsiTe  die* 
eases,  from  cerebral  congestion  and  consequent 
eAiBon.  Oonynlsions  arising  from  cerebral 
dlnf  nn  may  alternate  with  paralytic  affeoticma; 
those  from  sympathy  with  lesions  in  other  or- 
Mos  subside  when  the  exciting  canse  is  removed. 
In  young  or  feeble  persons  various  contraetiona 
and  deformities  sometimes  follow  convnkioniL 
and  reouire  surgical  interference  for  their  relief. 
Idiopathic  convulsions  occur  in  the  midst  of 
appventlv  perfect  health,  and  may  enddeiJy 
aaaae  without  troublesome  consequ^ioes;  while 
the  others  are  accompanied  by  the  svmptoraa 
'of  the  exciting  disease.  The  conyulsiona  in 
tatanus  and  hydrophobia  rarely  continne  for 
more  than  10  days,  when  d^th  ckiees  the 
•eene ;  in  hysteria  and  epilepsy,  they  may  be 
pntoiged  for  several  hours ;  puerperal  oonvid- 
9kiiD8  are  generally  of  a  few  minutes*  dura^on, 
ond  repeaS[ed  at  short  iutervals;  diorea  is  an 
OBsentinlly  chronic  affection.  Oonvubiona  ce* 
oorring  in  very  impressible  persons^  women  and 
oirildren,  are  less  grave  than  those  in  individn- 
ob  of  the  opposite  temperament,  and  ancJi  as 
oooor  as  complications  in  other  diseases. — ^From 
tiie  many  kinds  and  causes  of  convulsions,  it  is 
ovident  that  a  correct  diagnosis  is  indispensable 
to  rational  treatment.  According  to  drcum- 
ilances,  easily  recognized  by  the  physician,  ve- 
nesection most  be  employed  or  avoided;  the 
other  remedies  are  revuluves  to  the  skin  and 
intestinal  canal,  narcotics,  anti-spasmodics,  and 
especially  ether  and  chloroform  bv  inhalation; 
tat  chorea  and  chronic  spasms,  electridty  and 
magnetism  are  of  great  advantage;  for  M>ilepsy. 
oompression  of  the  carotids  is  extolled  beyond 
measure  by  some  writers;  cold  aflbsions  and 
^plications  of  ice  are  valuable  in  many  oases. 
IIm  treatment  of  symptomatic  convulsiona  must 
of  course  be  addressed  to  the  exciting  disease. 

OON  WAT,  a  central  co.  of  Arkansaa,  washed 
by  Arkansas  river  on  its  S.  W.  border;  area, 
1,200  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1850,  8,588;  in  1854ithad 
decreased  to  8,880,  of  whom  201  were  daves^ 
The  surface  is  agreeably  diversified  by  moun- 
tains and  vaUeys,  and  the  soil  well  suited  for  the 
growth  of  corn  and  cotton.  The  productions 
in  1854  were  192,802  bushels  of  Indian  com, 
9,802  of  wheat,  16,625  of  oats,  and  877  bales 
of  cotton.  There  is  an  abundance  of  good 
pasture  land ;  the  streams  furnish  valuable  wa- 
ter power,  and  the  country  along  the  Arkansas 
river  is  rich  in  stone  coal.    Oapitol,  Springfidd. 

CONWAY,  OoNWT,  or  Abkboonwt,  a  mar- 
ket town  and  watering  place  of  Caernarvon* 
ahire,  N.  Wales,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river 
Oonway,  near  iu  mouth  in  Beaumaris  bay,  18 


m.  N.  X.  of  Bangor,  and  S88  m«  4y  tho  North- 
ireatim  and  the  Cheater  and  Hdyhead  rail  ways 
N.  W.  of  London;  pop.  in  1851,  2,106.  It  hm 
some  diip-bnildii4f  yiu^  «Qd  exports  timber, 
lead,  and  shiteik  bnt  possesses  little  eoromeroiai 
importance,  llie  haibor  is  nearlv  dir  at  low 
water.  A  mupendaa  bridge  827  feet  long,  be- 
gan in  1822  and  finished  by  Telford  in  m^  at 
s  cost  <rf  about  $200,000,  conneeta  the  town 
withs  rook  in  the  stream,  whence  an  embank- 
ment 2,016  foot  long  and  80  foet  wide  at  tl^ 
top,  formed  of  monntain  clav  fooed  witii  stone, 
extends  to  the  opposite  hank.  A  tabular  nS^ 
way  bridge  of  wroag^t  iron  was  built  here  by 
Mr.Bobert  Stephenson  in  1848;  itii400foel 
long,  18  feet  above  hi^water  marie,  and  cost 
$650,000.  The  omtle  was  fbonded  in  1288,  by 
Edward  L,  who  was  berieged  here  and  nearly 
stsrved  into  a  surrender  by  the  Welsh  in  1290; 
its  wsUs,  overgrown  with  ivy,  are  from  12  to 
16  foet  thick. 

COKWAT,  Tbouab,  ma|(»r-genaral  in  ths 
army  oi  the  American  revomtion,  bom  in  Ins- 
land,  came  to  America  fitmi  iVance  in  1777,  at 
the  reoonmiandation  of  Silas  Deane^  to  aid  in  ths 
diseipline  and  formation  of  the  army.  He  had 
A  oooaidenhle  reputation  in  IVance  aa  an  officer, 
where  he  had  been  edaoated  to  the  profosaioQ 
id  arms^  and  e^Moting  from  congreas  the  com- 
mission of  mi|)or-«enmLwaa dimppdnted  bj 
bdng  made  in  Kay,  1777,  onbr  i^  brigadier. 
Daring  the  ardnooa  winter  of  that  year,  when 
Wash&gton  had  his  csmp  at  Valley  Fone,  Gen. 
Oonway  was  one  of  the  most  sotive  of  his  seoret 
emeoies,  endeavoring  to  prooare  the  elevatioii 
of  Gen.  Gatea  to  the  sopreme  command.  Hs 
had  been  in  Nov.  sppointed  by  congreas  inipect- 
or-ffeneral,  with  the  rank  of  mi^{or-genera],  not- 
withstanding Waahingtonhad  written  a  letter  to 
smember of  that bodv remonstrating  against  hia 
vromotion ;  a  fkct  which  proves  that  a  strong 
infinence  unfriendly  to  Washington  at  that  time 
existed  in  the  continental  oongress.  So  promi- 
nent was  he  in  the  efforts  made  to  foster  db- 
eontent  in  the  puUic  mind  by  writing  anony 
moua  and  for^  lettera,  and  by  n>reading  in- 
ainoationa  agamst  the  coomiander-In-chief  and 
strictures  on  his  conduct,  that  the  whole  con- 
gnracy  became  known  as  **Oonwav*s  cabaL^ 
Hia  character,  early  discovered  by  Washington, 
was  at  length  nndmtood  by  congress.  Hispre- 
tsnskms  snd  oflfonslve  language  made  him  nn- 
popolar  in  the  army,  and  eariy  in  1778  he  sent 
to  the  pendent  (tf  the  congress  the  resignation 
of  his  coounisnon,  which  to  his  sorpnse  wss 
immediately  accepted  by  that  body.  He  had 
many  difficultiea  with  American  officers:  waa 
ohalfenged,  July  ^  1778,  bv  Gen.  Cadwallader, 
and  received  a  ball  in  the  head;  supposing  thd 
wound  fotal,  he  wrote  s  letter  of  apology  to 
Washington,  dated  at  Phihdelphia.  July  28, 
1778,  containing  the  expresrion:  ^^Toa  sre  in 
my  eyes  the  great  and  good  man.**  He  reoov* 
erod,  however,  and  returned  to  France  in  that 
year.    The  date  of  his  death  iinot  known. 
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CONYBEARE,  Jomf,  on  EugrliA  prelate, 
born  at  Pinhoe,  near  Exeter,  in  1692,  died  at 
Bath,  July  13, 1765.  He  studied  at  Exeter  col- 
lege, Oxford,  received  orders,  and  was  curate  at 
Fetcham  in  1717.  lie  returned  to  Oxford  in 
1718,  became  successively  tutor  in  his  own  col- 
lege, preacher  to  his  majesty  at  Whitehall,  reo* 
tor  of  St.  Clement's,  Oxford,  and  in  1780  master 
of  Exeter  college.  In  1782  he  published  his  cole* 
brated  answer  to  Tlndal^s  **  Christianity  as  old 
as  the  Creation,"  which  Dr.  Warburton  stylea 
one  of  the  best  argumentative  works  in  litera- 
ture. In  that  year  also  he  was  appointed  dean 
of  Christchurch ;  and  in  1760  he  succeeded  Dr. 
Butler  in  t!io  bishopric  of  Bristol. — John  J.,  an 
English  divine  and  geologist,  grandson  of  the  pre- 
ceding, bom  in  1779,  died  in  1824,  was  educated 
at  Christchurch  college,  Oxford,  became  usher  in 
Westminster  school,  and  in  1807  was  elected  to 
tiie  Anglo-Saxon  professorship  in  tlie  university 
of  Oxford.  Uo  became  professor  of  poetij 
in  1812,  and  preached  the  Bampton  lecture  in 
1824.  He  mode  valuable  contributions  to  the 
annals  of  philosophy  and  science,  and  wrote 
an  important  work  upon  Saxon  poetry. 

CONYBEARE,  William  Dakiel,  an  English 


his  degree  of  B.  A.  in  1808,  and  of  M.  A.  in 
1811,  at  ChAstchurch  college,  Oxford.  He  was 
one  of  the  earliest  and  most  active  members 
of  the  geological  society,  to  whoso  ^Transac- 
tions "  he  was  a  frequent  contributor.  He  dis- 
covered and  first  described  in  1821  the  plesio* 
saurus,  the  most  hcteroclite  and  monstrous  in 
structure  of  all  tlie  antediluvian  animals  of 
which  geologic  researcli  has  found  traces.  The 
discovery  was  applauded  by  Cuvier  and  Dr. 
Buckland  as  one  of  the  most  important  addi- 
tions to  the  sciences  of  geology  ana  comparative 
anatomy,  and  it  open^  the  path  of  discoTery 
which  has  been  further  illustrated  by  the  labors 
of  Dr.  Owen.  Mr.  Convbeare  also  furnished 
several  papers  on  the  coal  districts  of  England, 
which  are  especially  valuable  as  proving  the 
relations  between  some  of  the  principal  British 
rocks  and  the  order  of  their  superposition.  He 
was  a  fellow  of  the  royal  society,  elected  in 
1818,  and  a  corresponding  member  of  the  insti« 
tute  of  France. — Ills  son,  W.  J.  Contbear^ 
died  in  1857,  was  a  prominent  clergyman  of 
the  broad  church  party  of  the  Anglican  church. 
He  published  essays  in  the  *^  Edinburgh  Review*' 
on  ecclesiastical  and  social  topics,  one  of  which, 
on  the  parties  within  the  Anglican  churcli,  at- 
tracted general  attention.  These  were  after- 
ward collected  in  a  volume ;  and  a  volume  of 
his  sermons  preached  at  tlie  chapel  royal,  White- 
hall, was  also  published.  He  was  author  of 
nearly  all  but  tlie  translations  in  Conybeare  and 
Ho  wson's  "  Life  and  Epistles  of  St.  Paul,"  which 
ap])carcd  in  London  in  1864,  and  was  immedi- 
ately after  republished  in  this  country.  He  also 
wrote  a  novel  entitled  "Perversion,  or  the 
Causes  and  Consequences  of  Infidelity,"  which 


published  n  diart  time  btfa*  \»  teA, 
and  in  which  the  raU^joai  Mpact  of  tht  imi 
was  exhibited  and  dlieoM>d, 

COOK,  aX.  £.  00.  of  HL,  UmAa^lmLmd 
LAkelGchiffan;  areal,0S7eq.m.;  pofLlnIK 
108,060.  The  torfteo  la  lovd  or  — ^■'■^t^ 
much  of  St  being  ooeaplod  bj  pnMHL  Hh 
•oil  is  remarkably  lieh  nod  dcop.  Whan^  eoi^ 
oats,  and  hay  are  prodoood  in  abndnBiv  u4 
f<Hrm  the  prindiMd  ataplot.  Tbo  fnkad  vm 
fonneriy  thou^t  unfit  for  eoltmte,  tal 
now  generally  esteaned  the 
tillage  has  developed  its  riehi 
tions  in  1850  were  429,518  bndiekofLiaM  c 
288,952  of  wheat,  408,284  of  oats.  48.4tt  vm 
of  hay,  27,954  lbs.  of  wool,  and  668,180  oTtal- 
ter.   There  were  87  ehnrdMa^  21  nswipspg  rf- 


fices,  and  8,910  pupils  atteiidin|r  pahlic  m 
The  county  istrftvened  by  the  ulinoii  aad 


gan  canaL  and  by  Tarioos  rmHroads « 
Chicago,  Its  capital,  and  tlia  AM  ( 
city  of  niinola.  It  is  the  most  popoloai  p«l 
of  the  state.  It  was  organised  in  1881,  mi 
named  after  Daniel  P.  Coi^  a  mcmbor  of  Gto- 
gress  fkxmi  IlUnois,  by  whose  czartioas  a  pas 
of  800,000  acres  of  land  waa  **M"**t^  frsa  As 
United  States  to  aid  in  the  eomCncttasf  As 
Illinois  and  IGehigan  caaaL 

COOK,  Chabus,  DJ>^  frasidsl  sT  fti 
French  Wesleyan  confemoe,  aisd  Feb.Sl,UHL 
He  was  appointed  hj  the  British  frinfrfssw  is 
1818  to  the  French  nianoiiL  where  he  ! 
with  great  jeesl  until  1824^  wlicn  ha  wasa 
ed  missionary  to  Palestine.  HSslaborsiel 
which  were  only  intermpted  by  one  yssi^  s^ 
sence  in  Pslestine,  were  signaUy  siieossM,fl^ 
manding  the  admiration  of  Methodisls  at  hses 
and  abroad.  Hb  ezecntiTe  power,  entsivih 
his  xeal  and  indostry.  Justify  the  rcnstk  of  Ihi 
venerable  Merle  d'AuDign4i,  whoinalsltsrlsSb 
Gallienne,  the  present  presideni  of  the  IkHA 
conference,  says:  **  Dr.  Gook  waathe  John  W» 
ley  of  the  continent^  banv  to  FVsDes,  BviBH^ 
knd,  and  Ssi^ia,  what  Wesley  wm  in  kiidv 
to  En^and,  in  awakening  the  attsaiise  « 
multitudes  to  the  vest  eonoeras  of  rsEgbaai 
eternity." 

COOK.  EusA,  an  En^^iah  aathoren^  bsnlB 
London  aixmt  1818.  Her  fiither  wm  a  csbv  Iv 
trade,  who  resided  in  Sootfawark,  whsrs  As 
greater  part  of  her  childhood  waa  psanl  M 
the  age  of  15  she  lost  her  laothar,  a  wsaasf 
many  virtues  and  of  attidnmeBtBaDpcriorlskv 
condition  in  life,  and  §»  aome  yean  har  haaa 
was  neither  pleaasnt  nor  bifipy.  She  hal  sB|r 
evinced  a  taste  for  poetry  and  Htgntm^mk 
now  souffht  to  find  in  inteDeetnal  aefsate  As 
means  of  contentment,  aa  weU  aa  of  smsaapa^ 
ing  herwlf  from  theciranmstaaeas  V7  vkiEhAs 
was  surrounded.  Her  tbooglitaBntftioBd^ 
pression  in  verse,  and  in  1887  she  beosawaNi^ 
ular  and  well  pidd  contribofeor  to  ths  J 
''  Weekly  Demtch,**  owned  by  Ja 
In  1840  a  collection  of  her 
title  of  *'Mehua  and  other  ! 
lished  in  London,  aad  ia  the  i 
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npablisbed  in  New  York,  with  maaj 
h)ns  br  the  author.  Id  1849,  having  at 
r  acaalred  some  repatation  as  a  prose 
)  made  her  appearanee  as  the  editress 
I  »  Oook's  Joarnal,*'  a  weeklj  pnblioa- 
I  i,  in  her  own  words,  *^to  aid  the 

•M  ugiple  fbr  intellectoal  elevation  now 
ml"    ¥or  several  jears  it  was  the  vehi- 
ny  vigorous  prose  articles  and  new 
»m  her  pen,  bat  was  discontinued  in 
■ocoant  of  her  illness.    She  afterward 
\  her  former  avocations,  and  is  still  a 
T  in  prose  and  verse  to  periodicals 
lothe  social  and  intellectnal  improve- 
H  the  lower  classes. 
fOK,  Capt.  Jambs,  an  English  navigator, 
Oct  27, 1728,  in  the  village  of  llarton, 
<*^  England,  killed  at  the  Sandwich  isl- 
X  14. 1779.    His  parents  were  in  hnm^ 
oea,  his  father  being  a  fiurm  labor* 
ui  uis  18th  year  the  fdtore  navigator, 
I       been  taught  reading  and  writing  in  A 
I  ochool,  was  apprenticed  by  his  parents 
Hibeordasher  in  Staiths,  a  little  fishing  town 
VHiitby,  a  coal  port    The  father  dyings 
;  Oook  persuaded  his  master  to  give  np  ms 
lives,  and  being  thus  set  free,  he  at  once 
(ed  himself  as  cabin  boy  in  one  of  the  eol- 
of  Whitby,    It  is  stated  that  he  appren- 
bimoelf  here  for  9  years.    He  remained  in 
rade  until  his  27th  year,  occupying  during 
raater  part  of  the  time  the  positions  of  mate 
3r.  In  1755,  the  war  between  En^and 
r  3reatinff  a  demand  for  seamen,  Cook 

eu  lu  uie  royal  navy  and  served  before  the 
in  tiie  Eagle,  64^  where  Oapt.  Taftenvard 
ngji^  Palliser  promoted  him  to  tne  quarter 
iSr  nis  efficieDcy  and  steadiness.    He  was 
»sively  of  the  sloop  Grampus  and 
u,  and  on  May  10,  1759, 4  years  after 
%Me  navy,  had  his  master's  rank  con- 
uV  the  admiralty.    He  was  at  this  time 
J         to  the  Mercury.    It  should  be  said 
post  of  master  in  the  British  navy  is 
» l^reater  honor  than  profit,  and  of  greater 
t^an  either.    The  master  must  be  an  ex- 
it Bailor,  and  a  man  ready  for  any  duty 
k  comes  to  hand.    He  takes  charge  in  many 
nsible  positions,  but  ranks  below  the  lieu- 
ta,  who  are  at  the  same  time  younger  and 
zperienced  men  than  he.  The  master  is  at 
asd  of  his  line  of  promotion^  and  it  is  only 
where  extraordinary  ment  has  been  di»> 
that  he  is  permitted  to  rise  to  a  real 
iBiid.    The  Mercury  frigate  was  one  of  a 
Iron  sent  out  to  cooperate  with  Gen,  Wdfe 
)  storming  of  Quebec.    Finding  that  the 
^  had  removed  the  buoys  which  marked 
lannel  of  the  St.  Lawrenee,  Oook  was  ap- 
ed to  the  responsible  task  of  making  new 
lings  for  a  new  set  of  buoys.    He  piloted 
latsof  the  squadron  to  the  attack  of  Moni- 
lov ;  conducted  the  disembarkation  of  the 
3  for  the  assault  on  the  heights  of  Abra- 
and  having  completed  his  Roun<Ungs,  pub- 
i  a  chart  of  the  channel  of  the  St  Lawrence 


ftom  QiMi)6e  to  the  sea.  Being  now  pfomoted 
to  the  Northumberland  fluff  ship^  he  made  uie 
et  the  leisure  there  obtained  to  study  matliemat^ 
foa  and  astronomy.  In  1763  he  was  preaent  at 
the  recM^ture  of  Newfoundland.  Betun^  to 
Eni^and,  he  married  in  theaame  vear,  and  in 
Iffy  came  out  to  survey  the  coast  of  Newfound- 
land; and  in  the  following  year  was  mdnU 
•d  marine  surveyor  of  that  coast  ana  Lab* 
tador.  Meantime  he  had  published  a  number 
of  eharti^  and  while  near  Gape  Bi^he  was  i^ 
to  observe  an  edipae  of  the  sun.  Thereoordof 
hU  obaervatioDB,  published  in  the  ««Phi]osopli- 
ioal  TranaaotimiB,"  showed  such  aoeunM^  ooo^ 
pared  with  othw  observations,  that  this  m^ 
raised  his  reputation  as  an  astroQopMr.  wheO| 
thereibre^  the  royal  sodefy,  deefaroua  to  observe 
a  transit  of  Venus  over  the  sun's  dU,  whieh 
eould  only  be  done  in  parts  of  the  Pae^ooeaa^ 
obtained  the  consent  of  the  king  to  the  fitting 
out  of  an  expedition  for  this  purpose,  Oook  was 
themanehosentooommandthevessd.  Here- 
oeived  accordingly  a  royal  commission  aa  Hsu- 
tenant;  himself  chose  the  EodeaviMr,  of  870  tcNMi 
M  the  expedition  ship^  and  sailed  Aug.  88, 1768^ 
tnm  Plymouth,  aocompanied  bv  Mr.  Gfseo  aa 
astronomer,  and  Mr.  (8ir  Joseph)  Banks  aa  nat- 
uralist of  the  expedition.  April  18. 1769,  the 
Endesivor  reached  Otaheitfl^  wnere  €k>ok  set  «p 
tfaeinstramenta^  and  the  neoessaiyMtroDomiesi 
observstions  were  sncoeesfiilly  msdei  Geogv»- 
phers  at  thistims  had  a  theory  oCa  great  south* 
emixmtinent  and  to  the  disoov«i7  of  this  Oook 
next  tamed  his  sttention.  Thou^  imweesai 
-ftd  in  thb  point,  his  voysffs  was  not  without 
very  important  results.  He  rediseovered  and 
named  Hew  Zealand,  and  first  saw  the  nar^ 
row  strait  which  divides  it  into  8  parts;  took 
possession  of  the  Australian  coast  about  Bot- 
any bay  in  the  name  of  the  khiff  of  QreatBri^ 
ain,  and  laid  down  1,800  m.  ix  the  coast  line 
of  that  island ;  established  by  actual  trial  the 
entire  separation  of  the  islands  of  New  Holland 
and  New  Guinea ;  after  varioua  escapes  from 
shipwreck  and  native  hostility,  put  into  Bstavia 
to  refit,  whem  80  of  his  men  died  of  the  ooun- 
try  sickness;  and  finally  reached  Enghmd,  June 
11, 1771,  having  in  less  than  8  years  success- 
fully eireumnavigated  the  globe,  and  ftdfiUed 
the  various  objects  of  the  expedition.  He  was 
immediately  made  master  and  oommander. 
Australia  Miuff  demonstrated  to  be  an  idand, 
the  great  souuiem  continent  was  supposed  to 
lie  nearer  the  pole.  To  settle  thisnoint,  U^ 
ward  whidi  the  voyages  of  Byron,  wsllis,  and 
the  first  of  Oook  had  greatiy  attracted  pnblio 
attention,  it  was  determined  to  *send  out  -an- 
other expedition.  Two  diips,  the  Resolution,  ci 
462  tons  and  112  men,  commanded  by  Ow^ 
and  the  Adventure,  of  886  tons  and  81  men, 
oommanded  by  Tobias  FumeaujL  were  abun- 
dantiv  supped  with  stores  of  all  kinda,  and 
sailed  from  Plymouth,  July  18, 177S,  with  in** 
structions  to  ^'  circumnavi^pite  the  whole  globe 
in  h^h  southern  latitudes,  making  traverses 
from  time  to  time  into  every  part  of  the  Padfie 
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ocean,  which  had  not  undergone  previona  in- 
▼esti^ion ;  and  to  use  his  best  endeavors  to 
resolve  the  much  agitated  qaestion  of  a  8onth« 
em  continent"  The  cape  of  Good  Hope  was 
reached,  Oct  BO,  1778.  From  here  the  expedi- 
tion set  out  for  its  discoveries ;  bnt  after  sailing 
over  8,600  leagues,  reaching  lat.  71^  10'  8^  in 
loDff.  106°  64'  W.,  and  being  out  of  sight  of 
land  117  days,  the  Resolution  at  length  (Mar 
18,  1775)  rejoined  the  Adventure,  from  which 
slie  had  been  separated  8  months  before,  at  New 
Zealand,  their  appointed  rendezvous.  Cook 
was  now  satisfied  that  no  such  continent  exist- 
ed at  the  south  as  had  been  supposed.  After 
winteriug  in  the  Society  islands,  however,  he 
again  sailed  south  and  examined  the  waters 
to  the  eastward  of  his  former  cruise,  between 
lat  60**  und  70° ;  then  explored  the  ocean  be- 
tween lat.  43°  and  66°,  from  Easter  island  to 
the  New  Hebrides ;  discovered  and  named  the 
island  of  New  Caledonia ;  and  finally  turned 
eastward  toward  Cape  Horn  (discovering  on  the 
way  a  desolate  island,  to  which  he  save  the 
name  of  Sandwich  land),  and  returned  by  way 
of  the  cape  of  Good  Hope  to  England,  arriviuff 
July  80, 1776,  after  an  absence  of  8  years  and 
16  days,  in  which  time  the  vessels  had  sailed 
over  20,000  leagues.  Cook  was  at  once  made 
post  captain,  and,  by  way  of  ^ving  him  a  suffi- 
ciency to  retire  on,  was  appomted  a  captain  of 
Greenwich  hospital.  He  was  also  chosen  mem- 
ber of  the  royal  society,  Feb.  29,  1776,  and  re- 
ceived the  Copley  gold  medal  for  the  best  experi- 
mental paper  of  the  year.  During  his  absence 
the  possibility  of  achieving  a  north-west  pas- 
sage to  Asia  had  begun  ocain  to  occupy  the  pub- 
lic mind.  Cuok  presently  volunteered  to  take 
charge  of  an  expedition  to  ascertain  its  practi- 
cability by  making  the  attempt  by  way  of  Beh- 
ring's  straits.  He  sailed  from  tlie  Nore,  Juno 
26, 1776,  with  2  ships,  the  Resolution  and  Dis- 
covery, the  latter  under  command  of  Capt 
Charles  Gierke.  Losing  the  first  favorable 
season  for  the  northern  seas,  the  interim  was 
employed  by  the  expedition  in  visiting  various 
groups  Uion  but  little  known  in  the  south  Pacific, 
verifying  the  positions  of  islands,  and  discover- 
ing new  ones.  In  Jan.  1778,  on  his  way  to- 
ward Bchring^s  straits,  he  discovered  the  group 
which  he  named  the  Sandwich  islands.  Cir- 
cumnavigating these,  and  laying  down  their 
position  on  the  chart,  he  reached  the  coast  of 
America  in  March,  sailed  up  a  sound  since 
known  as  Cook's  inlet,  and  finding  no  passage 
through,  sailed  toward  Behring's  straits.  Here 
ho  WAS  stopped  by  an  impassable  hairier  of 
ice.  He  reached  the  point  still  known  by  the 
name  he  gave  it,  Icy  cape,  Aug.  18, 1778,  and  did 
not  turn  back  till  the  end  of  the  monUi,  when 
he  found  it  impossible  to  proceed.  Returning 
to  the  Sandwich  ishmds  to  prenare  for  another 
attempt  northward  next  year,  the  largest  of  the 
group,  Hawaii,  was  discovered,  as  also  Ifaui. 
At  Ilawaii  the  natives  received  the  English- 
men kindly,  and  pn>ved  themselves  a  peaceably 
disposed,  tractable  race.    It  was  soon  foUDO, 


howem*,  tiiat  thef  war*  givwi  to  MssEif 
YarioQs  expedients  were  dcneed  to  prcrcst  %ai 

Sunish  this  crinMi  bat  withoat  cflSML  ThiTj. 
nring  the  night  of  Feb.  IS,  1779,  oac  of  i&t 
Discovery's  boats  was  stoleD ;  and  Coel.  to 
recover  this  important  losa,  prooMdad  to  xals 
possession  of  the  kiiig*s  person  to  bold  it  tiC 
the  boat  was  restored— a  missis  v&k&  U 
bad  found  eflectiTe  among  ocbsr  faludtn. 
Landinff  for  this  purpose  on  tbe  manhg  of  t!« 
14th,  with  a  lientenant  and  9  lllsriBfl^  bt  per- 
suaded the  king  to  scoompanj  Ub  oa  bovd 
the  Resolution.  8oq>lcioD  beiqa  nnkm^ 
however,  as  to  his  aaotiTeSi  tbe  mg  vm  is- 
duced  to  hesitate.  Meanwbila  tmUs  Isl 
arisen  on  the  beach  between  the  wi^  nl 
natives.  A  boatman  from  the  opwMHs  ndi  of 
the  bsT  bronsht  a  report  thst  a  ealef  bsd  baa 
killed  by  a  wot  firom  the  IKsoorery.  lbs  is- 
tives  armed,  and  a  crowd  aocompa^  da 
whites  down  to  tbe  shore,  impkrisa  tbi  k^ 
nottotmsthimself  in  their  hands.  Oasaffti 
king's  sons  was  ah^sd j  in  the  boat,  vbea  lit 
crowd  growing  fbrions,  indiTidnab  b^pa  » 
attack  Uie  marines.  A  chief  sswiihsd  Coi^ 
who  retaliated  with  a  charge  of  dhot,  vU^ 
not  taking  fatal  effisct,  rather  embuUcasd  At 
crowd.  Cook,  who  does  not  seem  to  kra 
known  fesr,  insisted  on  toking  the  Um  • 
board,  until  the  aasanlt  became  gncraL  mi 
the  whites  were  thrown  into  oonfbsMXL  Avd- 
lej  of  stones  waa  replied  to  by  a  tqO^  fi« 
the  muskets  of  tbe  marines^  wlueb  (br  the  ■•> 
ment  intimidated  the  sweilsnts.  Bnt  adUtf 
being  lolled  br  Cook,  the  crowd  agmn  sdnaDii 
and  the  assaiut  became  generaL  Tbe  mtt  ^ 
barked  precipitately.  Cook  was  strack  si  ki 
turned  to  tbe  boats,  and  feQ  on  his  iset  h  Ai 
water,  and  the  crowd  rushed  on  him  sadknil 
him  down  uitil  his  wonnds  and  Us  stngda* 
hausted  him.  "When  he  was  dead,  bis  m^vb 
dragged  ashore  in  ffimrlons  hinmph,  and  ssfl  rf 
the  assailants  stobbed  it  in  torn,  to  take  Ui  Am 
of  the  deed;  after  wUch  the  natires  rednLa 
thouffh  afraid  of  the  consequences  of  wbsi  O9 
had  done.  The  bodv,  and  those  of  the  mwhB 
slain,  were  afterwara  cat  up,  and  on^  tbsbfls 
of  the  great  navigator  were  reoorersd  lyAs 
expedition  7  days  later,  after  a  serers  eoM 
with  the  natives.  These  were  denoted  li  s 
cofSn,  and  buried  in  the  sea.  Alter  sMte 
attempt  in  Behring*s  straits^  the  ezpsdiliaB» 
tumea  home  by  way  of  China.  Cook^  siiwr 
received  a  pension  ox  £800  per  annomi  sad  mA 
of  his  children  £26  per  annnm. 

COOKE,  a  K.  oa  of  Tezaa,  separated  tyM 
river  fit>m  tbe  Indian  torritoi7 ;  area,  8.9091^ 
m.;  pop.  in  1856,  1,87S,  of  whom  115  mi 
slaves.  A  Urge,  portion  of  the  sorfaet  b  sh^ 
pied  by  a  forest  called  the  Tppcr  Cross  Ttatea 
The  Brasos  is  tbe  princinal  river.  Tbe  soQ  9r» 
duces  earn,  potatoes,  sna  grass,  and  the  pnw 
tions  in  1850  were  ff,870  boshds  of  LmSsb  eoi^ 
437  of  sweet  potetoes,  and  5.S49  Ib«.  of  bcOK 
Value  ofrealestato  in  1857,  tStt|64a  Capita 
Cooke  Court  HooML 
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COOKE,  George  Fredehio,  an  English  actor, 
born  in  Westminster,  April  17,  1766,  died  in 
New  York,  Sept.  26,  1812.  His  father,  an  Irish 
captain  of  dragoons,  died  soon  after  his  birth,  and 
his  mother  removed  to  Berwick-upon-Tweed, 
where  he  was  placed  at  school,  ana  afterward 
articled  to  a  printer.  A  strolling  company  hav- 
ing interested  him  in  theatricals,  he  often  ar- 
ranged private  performances  with  his  eompan- 
Sons,  and  when  out  of  money  managed  to  steal 
nnperceived  into  the  theatre.  He  threw  up  his 
indentures  in  1771,  went  to  London,  and  thence 
for  a  short  time  to  Holland,  and  after  various 
priyate  essays  first  appeared  as  a  professed  actor 
in  Brentford,  in  1776,  as  Diimont  in  the  tragedy 
of  "Jane  Shore."  lie  performed  at  the  Hay- 
market  in  London  in  1778,  without  attracting 
attention,  and  after  being  a  member  of  severid 
provincial  companies  first  obtained  great  ap- 
plause at  Manchester  in  1784.  In  1794  he 
Joined  the  Dublin  company,  became  the  hero 
of  the  stage  at  Dublin,  Cork,  and  Manchester, 
and  in  1800  accepted  an  engagement  at  Co  vent 
Qarden,  London,  whore  he  appeared  with  de- 
cided success  in  the  character  of  Richard  HI. 
For  10  years  he  was  the  rival  of  John  Kemble, 
and  played  both  in  tragedy  and  comedy  in  the 
largest  cities  of  Great  Britain.  His  most  popu- 
lar characters  were  those  of  Richard  III.,  Shy- 
lock,  lago,  Sir  Giles  Overreach,  Kitely,  and  Sir 
Pertinax  Macsycophant.  His  habits  of  intem- 
perance were  inveterate,  and  though  his  abilities 
made  him  a  favorite  of  the  public  and  a  theme 
of  discourse  in  every  society,  he  gave  his  man- 
agers constant  vexation.  In  1810  he  sailed  for 
America,  and  on  Oct.  21  appeared  as  Richard 
in.  before  over  2,000  spectators  in  a  theatre 
of  New  York.  The  curtain  having  been  raised, 
he  advanced  to  the  front  of  the  stage,  and  re- 

a nested  the  audience  to  stand  while  **  God  save 
tie  King ''  should  bo  played.  A  tumult  ensued, 
but  the  tragedian  only  took  snuff  till  the  de- 
mand was  complied  with.  His  conduct  was 
equally  capricious  and  contemptuous  at  Phila- 
delphia and  Baltimore,  though  he  attracted  au- 
diences almost  unexampled  in  this  country  in 
numbers  and  intelligence.  His  death  was  hast- 
ened by  habitual  intemperance,  which  totally 
changed  and  infuriated  his  character.  His  me- 
moirs were  written  by  William  Dunlap  in  1812, 
and  notes  of  his  conversation,  and  many  inci- 
dents of  his  life  and  associates  in  New  York,  are 
contained  in  Dunlap's  novel  of  "  Thirty  Years 
Ago,"  published  in  1836. 

COOKE.  I.  John  Rodger s,  an  American 
jurist,  born  in  Bernuida  in  1788,  died  in  Rich- 
mond, Va.,  Dec.  10,  1854.  During  an  arduous 
pr(>fe>siumil  career  of  more  than  40  years,  he 
was  cuiuerned  in  nearly  all  the  great  causes 
carried  to  the  higher  courts  of  Virginia.  In 
1813  he  held  a  commission  in  the  Frederic  troop 
which  marched  to  the  seaboard  when  the  Ches- 
apeake wii-s  fired  upon,  and  in  the  following  year 
served  in  tlie  legislature.  In  1829  he  represent- 
ed the  Frederic  district  in  the  convention  of  that 
year,  which  is  said  to  have  embraced  more  famous 
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men  than  any  other  public  body  which  ever  as- 
sembled in  America.  He  was  a  prominent  lead- 
er of  the  western  party,  and  on  the  rising  of 
the  Wly  was  appomted  one  of  the  committee 
of  7 — including  Chief  Justice  Marshall,  ex- 
President  Madison,  John  Randolph,  Watkins 
Leigh,  and  others — to  draft  the  constitution.  He 
never  afterward  held  public  office,  but  devoted 
his  entire  attention  to  the  law,  up  to  the  period 
of  his  death.  Mr.  Cooke's  mind  was  vigorous, 
penetrating,  and  singularly  clear-sighted;  in 
many  things  it  resembled  that  of  his  friend 
Jndge  Marshall.  In  private  life  he  was  greatly 
beloved.  An  associate  who  knew  him  long  and 
well,  declares  him  to  liave  been  "  the  model  of 
lofty  courtesy,  chivalry,  and  generosity."  XL 
Pmup  PEin>LBTON,  son  of  the  preceding,  an 
American  poet,  bom  in  Martinsburg,  Va.,  Oct 
26, 1816,  died  in  Jan.  1850.  Mr.  Cooke  was  grad- 
uated early  at  Princeton  college,  and  returning 
to  Virginia,  studied  law  in  the  office  of  his  father, 
was  admitted  to  the  bar,  and  married  before  he 
was  21.  For  the  law,  however,  he  never  seems 
to  have  felt  much  partiality.  At  college,  the 
greater  portion  of  his  time  had  been  given  to 
the  study  of  poetry  and  belles-lettres ;  and  these 
tastes  now  impelled  him  toward  literary  pur- 
suits, rather  than  those  of  his  profession.  He 
published  several  poems  in  the  ^*  Knickerbock- 
er'' magazine  at  an  early  period,  and  on  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  "  Southern  Literary  Messen- 
ger," became  one  of  its  contributors.  Mr.  Cooke's 
only  publication  in  book  form  was  "Froissart 
Ballads  and  other  Poems,"  which  appeared  in 
1847.  At  the  time  of  his  death  he  was  publish- 
ing serially  the  '^  Chevalier  Merlin^"  a  historical 
prose  poem,  which  was  greatly  esteemed  by  com- 
petent fudges.  Mr.  Cooke  was  endowed  with 
rare  abdities,  but  was  defective  in  that  ambition 
which  impels  to  great  undertakings.  He  was 
ardently  aevoted  to  field  sports,  and,  surrocmded 
at  his  estate  in  the  beautiiful  valley  of  the  She- 
nandoah with  every  temptation  to  these  pursuits, 
he  seems  to  have  given  slight  thought  to  the 
outer  world,  regarding  his  muse  rather  as  a 
loving  companion  than  a  mentor,  and  tranquilly 
living  the  life  of  a  genial  country  gentleman.  In 
private  life  he  was  greatly  beloved  and  admired 
for  the  charms  of  his  conversation,  and  the 
extreme  kindness  and  warmth  of  his  heart. 
His  writings  are  characterized  by  grace,  great 
picturesqueness,  and  animated  coloring.  His 
prose  often  rises  into  vivid  poetry.  The 
^^Froissart  Ballads"  are  rapid,  striking,  and 
moving  poems,  but  his  most  popular  pieces  are 
the  short  lyrics,  "  Florence  Vane,"  **  To  my 
Daughter  Lily,"  and  "  Rosa  Lee."  The  first  of 
these  has  been  translated  into  many  language^ 
and  taken  as  a  theme  for  music  by  celebrated 
composers.  Mr.  Cooke  was  in  the  prime  of  life 
when  he  was  seized  with  an  illness  .which  ter- 
minated quickly  and  fatally.  He  died  at  his 
home  near  tlie  Blue  Ridge,  at  the  age  of  88. 
III.  JoHX  EsTBN,  an  American  novelist,  brother 
of  the  preceding,  born  in  Winchester,  Va.,  Nov. 
8,  1880.     His  boyhood  was  spent  mostly  at 
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Glengary,  the  seat  of  hU  father  in  Frederic  co., 
until  1839,  when  the  Cookes  removed  to  Rich- 
mond. Here  he  was  sent  to  school,  and  sub- 
sequently studied  the  law,  obtaininp^  his  lioenao 
a!ul  entering  upon  the  practice  in  1851.  With 
a  decided  taste  for  the  pursuits  of  literature, 
he  made  his  api>earance  m  authorsltip  in  185^ 
in  3  works  of  nction :  ''  Leather-Stockinff  and 
Silk,"  the  "  Virginia  Comedians,"  and  the 
"  Youth  of  Jefferson."  Of  these,  the  "  Vir- 
ginia Comedians"  was  by  far  the  most  suc- 
cessful, and  soon  attained  a  great  iKipularitj. 
In  1855,  ho  published  "EUic,  or  the  Human 
Comedy,"  and  in  1856  the  **Last  of  the  Forest- 
ers." Anotlier  work,  entitled  '*  Henry  St.  John, 
Gentleman,"  is  now  (Dec.  1858)  in  press  in 
New  York.  A  fondness  for  domestic  themes 
and  a  strong  attachment  to  Virginia  soil  mark 
all  Mr.  Cookers  writing:),  and  it  i^  with  an  en- 
tire love  of  the  subject  that  ho  has  undertaken 
to  write  "Virginia,  Historical  and  Social,^  a 
work  for  which  he  is  engaged  at  Uie  present 
moment  in  collecting  the  materials.  Of  unflag- 
ging industry  in  letters,  he  writes  much  for  the 
"Southern  Literary  Messenger,"  "Harper's 
Magazine,"  and  other  periodicals.  He  has  also 
written  poems  of  wliicn  the  most  striking,  per- 
haps, is  an  elegiac  tribute  to  Dr.  £.  K.  Kane. 
IV.  rmup  St.  George,  a  brother  of  John  R. 
Cooke,  lieutenant-colonel  in  the  U.  S.  dragoons^ 
born  in  Berkeley  co.,  Va.,  in  1809.  At  the  age 
of  18  ho  was  graduated  at  West  Point,  with  a 
lieutcnant^s  commission,  and  entered  the  army. 
He  took  part  in  the  Black  Hawk  war,  was  at 
the  battle  of  Broad  Azc,  and  has  since  served  in 
many  parts  of  the  continent.  In  1846,  having 
conducted  the  ^  Mormon  brigade"  to  California, 
he  commanded  a  company  in  the  Indian  war 
there.  In  1 855,  while  in  command  at  Fort  Union 
of  one  of  the  great  departments  of  New  Mexico, 
ho  fought  the  battle  of  Cinepilas,  defeating  the 
Conianchcs.  During  the  Kansas  agitation  ho 
"commanded  in  the  field,"  being  intnisted  with 
the  responsible  task  of  carrying  out  the  instruc- 
tions of  tho  administration.  This  delicate  and 
arduous  duty  he  performed  to  tho  satisfaction 
of  all.  He  was  afterward  an  officer  of  the  Utah 
expe<lition.  Tho  storv  of  his  march  across  the 
plainH,  amid  snow  an  J  tempest,  is  full  of  inter- 
est, and  has  been  widely  published. 

COOKERY,  the  preparation  of  food  from  the 
natund  aliments,  by  dressing,  compounding,  and 
the  application  of  heat,  an  art  so  universal  that 
some  philosopher  has  defined  man  to  bo  "a 
cooking  animal."  It  takes  its  origin  from  the 
necessities  of  men,  who,  though  omnivorous,  are 
5o  organized  as  to  require  concentrated  food, 
the  i(toniach  l>eing  too  small  to  carry  enough 
merely  vegetable  matter  to  replace  tlie  dauy 
waste  of  the  system,  excepting  in  tho  warmest 
latitudes.  The  pliilosopher  Posidonius  was  of 
opinion  that  the  culinary  art  followed  immedi- 
ately the  discovery  (»f  fire,  and  tliat  it  was  at 
first  an  imitation  of  the  natural  process  of  ma-^- 
ticatu»n  and  digestion.  **As  the  seeds,"  says 
be,  "  Were  ground  by  the  action  of  tho  teeth, 


moiitened  by  the  saliva,  kneaded,  m  tt  Vfrc.  Vr 
tho  tongae,  and  fermented,  heated,  ard  ri^\^ 
ed  into  food  in  the  stomach,  as  in  an  f^rm ;  « 
mankind,  imitating  natnre,  bruiiwd  their  rii: 
with  stones,  mixed  the  floor  vith  wat^r.  katti*^ 
and  formed  it  into  cakes,  which  they  hik-.  it 
heated  ovens."  Hilton  asoribca  to  the  c<  :)je 
of  mankind  great  proficiency  in  tliif  art: 

On  luMDllabh  tboockta  latrM, 
What  chntoo  to  cLooM  far  drUnry  U«l, 
WhAt  onler  lo  enBtriTM  m  bvC  to  mis 
TutM  not  well  JoliMd.  laolri^at.  bat  Mar 
TiBta  iftcr  tMte,  vpbeM  witk  kiadnr*!  tkM^t 

In  Biblical  antiquity,  Abra}iam  enteitjiacd  *^ 
three  angels  with  cakes  of  fine  meaL  and  wid  i 
carefully  dressed,  tender,  and  good  calf:  Et- 
becca  prepared  savory  meat  fur  laaar :  the  ri  «f 
bjatler  and  chief  baker  vcre  imporunt  t^tft 
in  the  household  of  Pharaoh  ;  and  the  cUUrca 
of  Israel  took  kneadinff-troogha  and  udcavflanl 
dough  with  them  in  their  march  Uiroert  is« 
wilderness.  In  the  East,  the  land  of  spim.  t^ 
taste  was  first  tempted  by  earefony  wn^dd 
compositions  and  condimenta,  and  the  fint  pttf 
feasts  were  given.  It  was  the  rnstom  d  the 
ancient  Egyptians,  as  at  present  in  oricstal  mk 
tropical  cumatcs,  to  cook  the  meat  as  mm  m 
killed,  with  the  same  vieir  of  liarinf  i:  tiate 
which  makes  northern  people  keep  It  t3  the 
approach  of  decomposition.  Beef  and  fwa 
constituted  tho  principal  part  of  the  aniail  fni 
though  tlie  kid,  goat,  gazelle,  dock,  teiL  mi 

Siaii  were  also  well  known.  Mnttoa  w  a- 
nded  from  a  Thehan  table,  and  Plntarth  m^ 
that  no  Egyptians  except  the  LycopoGici  vhU 
eat  the  fl^h  of  sheep.  The  blood  of  ninsli 
was  frequently  received  into  a  vase  for  ypiws 
of  cookery,  and  black  pnddinga  weie  popur  is 
Egypt,  as  they  afterward  were  in  modcn  Es- 
rope,  to  the  horror  of  the  Modema.  Om  WiC 
often  represented  in  ancient  ecalptafei  sm  d 
common  at  a  modem  Egyptian  table,  bol  uti- 
Iv  nnliko  any  European  Joint,  mnwtfi  ef  the 
flesh  covering  the  central  part  of  a  boae.  Ae 
two  extremities  of  which  pnject  bcyivi  iL 
Largo  supplies  of  fish  were  obt^ned  frva  tti 
Kilo  and  Lake  Moeria,  and  wera  braght  tettt 
table  whole,  boiled  or  fried,  the  tail  and  Am  k^ 
ing  removed.  Ilerodotns  njs  that  no  1 , 
will  taste  the  head  of  any  speciea  of  i 
Boiling  and  roasting  were  the  only  taunswa  •- 
til  in  tlio  reign  of  King  Menca  Tanou  nykiif 
artifical  cookery  were Introdnccd.  Tbe  tdiff 
appears  from  representationa  in  araipwv  it 
have  been  done  in  caldrona.  sapported  oa  ittaa 
or  tripods,  and  heated  eitlier  by  bft^ulsof  was' 
or  by  cliarcoal.  The  vegeubles  which  albami 
in  Egypt  made  a  large  part  of  tlie  ordinary  k^ 
and  they  were  eaten  raw,  stewed.  heiML  « 
roasted  in  ashes.  The  workmen  who  bak  th« 
pyramids  are  described  aa  living  on  iii/4isw 
(a  sort  of  tnmip-ndishX  onions,  and  ftffit; 
lentils  also  were  then,  aa  now,  a  principal  artkii 
of  diet.  In  the  nnmmulite  rods  near  that 
monuments  there  are  imbedded  tcitaees  i»- 
scmbliug  small  seeds,  which  were  pu^itiewi  tf 
Strabo  to  be  the  petrified  reaidae  ef  f    "^ 
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left  there  by  laboring  people.  Duriag  the  in- 
undations of  the  Nile  the  lotus  and  papyrus, 
like  the  acorn  in  northern  climates,  were  the 
chief  aliment  of  the  poor.  Dates,  figs,  grapes, 
onions,  gourds,  cucumbers,  watermelons,  and 
leeks  were  favorite  fruits,  some  of  which  were 
regretted  by  the  Israelites  after  they  left  the 
country.  Onions,  however,  were  prohibited  to 
the  priests.  Bread  was  made  either  of  wheat 
or  of  barley,  and  the  dough  was  sometimes 
kneaded  with  the  feet  in  a  wooden  bowl  on  the 
ground.  Pastry  was  made  to  represent  a  three- 
cornered  cake,  a  crocodile^s  head,  a  recumbent 
ox,  a  leaf,  a  heart,  or  various  other  objects,  ac- 
cording to  the  fancy  of  the  confectioner,  and 
vas  sprinkled  with  seeds  of  caraway,  cummin, 
or  sesame.  The  lotus  blossom  was  a  common 
ornament  upon  kitchen  and  table  furniture.^— 
Tlie  Greeks  raised  every  department  of  cookery 
to  a  character  of  high  art.  Prometheus  is  said 
to  have  first  slaughtered  cattle  for  culinary 
purposes,  Ceus  to  have  killed  the  first  hog, 
and  Bacchus  to  have  struck  down  the  first 
deer,  in  order  to  save  from  its  fangs  his  young 
vines.  In  the  rude  simplicity  of  the  Homeric 
age  royal  personages  prepared  their  own  meats, 
and  Menelaus  at  the  marriage  feast  of  Hermione 
placed  before  the  guests  with  his  own  hands  the 
roasted  side  of  an  ox.  Achilles,  with  the  assist- 
ance of  Patroclus,  feasted  the  Argive  leaders 
upon  the  shoulders  of  lambs,  a  fat  doe,  and  a 
succulent  pig,  which  were  broiled  on  live  coals 
and  garnished  with  the  entrails  of  oxen;  dishes, 
according  to  Athenrous,  ^^consecrated  to  the 
gods,  and  usual  at  all  the  feasts  of  the  brave." 
Though  Ulysses  boasted  his  skill  in  the  culinary 
art,  the  Uomeric  heroes  seem  to  have  had  no 
conception  of  the  refinements  to  which  their 
luxurious  successors  attained.  They  were  con- 
tented with  plain  roasts,  seldom  boiling  their 
meat  or  dressing  it  with  sauces.  Professional 
cooks  had  come  into  existence  before  the  age 
of  Pericles,  and  carried  their  art  to  masterly  per- 
fection. They  could  serve  up  a  whole  pig  dex- 
terously boiled  on  one  side,  roasted  on  the  other, 
and  stuffed  with  flavored  and  spiced  thrushes, 
eggs,  and  various  delicacies,  so  that  the  guest 
could  not  discover  where  the  animal  had  been 
divided.  Being  asked  to  explain  one  of  his 
processes,  an  Athenian  cook  solemnly  swore  by 
the  manes  of  those  who  died  at  Marathon  and 
Salamis  that  he  would  not  reveal  his  secret  that 
year.  Painting,  sculpture,  music,  and  dancing 
were  all  placed  under  contribution  to  add  to  the 
gayety  and  splendor  of  festivals,  at  which  phi- 
losophers and  poets  discussed  and  sang.  To  in- 
vent a  popular  cake  or  a  poignant  sauce  was  a 
worthy  object  of  ingenuity  and  erudition.  Thus 
Aristoxenes  after  many  trials  succeeded  in  a 
peculiar  way  of  seasoning  hams,  which  were 
hence  called  Aristoxenians;  as  afterward  the 
Konian  Apioius,  one  of  the  three  gastronomers 
of  that  name,  devised  a  sort  of  cakes  which 
Were  termed  Apicians.  Among  the  most  esteem- 
ed delicacies  of  tho  Greeks  were  the  kids  from 
Melos,  tlie  head  of  the  conger  from  Sicyon,  the 


whitinff  from  Megara,  the  eel  from  Lake  Copais, 
the  scaly  orb-fish,  caught  only  by  moonlight,  the 
apples  of  Eubcea,  the  dates  of  Phoenicia,  the 
Quinces  of  Corinth,  the  almonds  of  Naxos,  gold- 
fishes, sparrows,  and  robins.  Galen  praises  the 
fiesh  of  young  foxes  in  autumn  when  they  feed 
on  grapes,  and  Hippocrates  esteemed  the  flesh 
of  puppies  equal  to  that  of  birds.  Nearly  all 
the  Athenian  dishes  weve  prepared  with  a  mix- 
tare  of  asafodtida  or  rue,  and  one  of  the  most 
popular  was  a  composition  of  cheese,  garlic,  and 
eggs.  Though  cheese  was  claimed  as  the  inven- 
tion of  Aristadus,  king  of  Arcadia,  yet,  as  it  had 
long  been  known  to  the  Hebrews,  it  may  have 
been  introduced  from  them  among  the  Greeks. 
In  Bithynia  a  salad  was  made  of  it,  by  unitinsr 
it  with  slices  of  bread,  soaked  in  vinegar  and 
water,  and  mixed  with  mint,  garlic,  and  green 
coriander.  At  Athens  cheese  was  a  part  of  the 
diet  of  athletes,  and  was  always  included  among 
the  munitions  of  war.  That  made  from  the 
camePs  milk  was,  accordmg  to  Aristotle,  in  the 
highest  esteem.  Butter  was  hardly  known  to 
the  Greeks  in  the  time  of  Aristotle,  though  half 
a  century  later  a  brisk  trade  was  driven  with  the 
barbarians  who  furnished  it.  Both  the  Greeks 
and  Romans  extracted  delicacies  from  the  toush 
membranous  parts  of  the  matrices  of  sows,  the 
flesh  of  young  asses  and  young  hawks,  and  from 
a  great  variety  of  sea-fish,  as  the  dog- fish,  star- 
fish, porpo*isea,  seals,  and  especially  f^om  2  spe- 
cies termed  the  eehinits  and  the  gloeiscut.  The 
Syracusans  were  especifdly  noted  for  their  gas- 
tronomical  successes,  while  the  Spartans,  des^^s- 
ing  luxury  of  all  kinds,  had  the  term  of  reproach 
"  to  live  like  a  Syracusan."  A  certain  Sy oarite, 
after  tasting  the  Lacedsemonian  black  broth 
(ji€\as  (<ofios)y  declared  himself  no  longer  aston- 
ished that  the  Spartans  were  so  fearless  of  death 
in  battle,  since  the  pains  of  dissolution  were 

E referable  to  those  of  existence  on  such  execra- 
le  food.  The  poet  Archestratus,  a  culinary 
philosopher  of  Syracuse,  travelled  through  the 
most  fertile  lands  known  to  the  ancients,  cross- 
ing many  seas,  and  passing  through  many  dan- 
gers and  hardships,  in  order  to  add  edibles  and 
potables  from  every  climate  to  the  Greek  table 
luxuries.  His  "  G  astrology,"  a  didactic  poem 
in  which  he  promulgated  the  result  of  his  re- 
searches, like  a  legislator  dictating  a  code  of  law;*, 
became  the  authoritative  creed  of  Greek  epi- 
cures. It  was  a  favorite  exercise  of  the  most 
accompAshed  cooks,  when  rare  and  choice  fish 
were  wanting,  to  imitate  their  flavor,  taste,  and 
form  so  closely  from  inferior  varieties  that  the 
mostex[)erienced  gourmand  could  not  distinguish 
the  fraud.  Philoxenus  wished  that  he  possess- 
ed a  crane^s  neck,  that  he  might  be  the  longer 
in  enjoying  his  dainties.  He  is  said  to  have  dis- 
ciplined himself  by  tho  hot  bath  and  bv  drink- 
ing scalding  water  till  he  could  swallow  the 
hottest  dislies,  and  then  by  bribing  the  cooks  to 
serve  up  tho  repast  at  boiling  heat  he  was  able 
to  devour  what  he  pleased  before  his  fellow 
guests  ventured  to  touch  a  dish  ;  whence  they 
etyled  him  "  an  oven,  and  not  a  man."    The 
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Greelcs  excelled  Iti  Bweetmeata,  fraita,  find  the 
artistic  ornaments  and  order  of  an  entertain- 
ment, but  tlie  Romans  in  the  more  solid  dishes, 
in  learned  sauces,  ii^  oxtrava^nt  splendor,  and 
in  gastronomicul  excessi'S  and  absurdities.  Sim- 
plicity of  tastes  and  severity  of  manners  disap- 
peared during  the  latter  part  of  the  republic, 
and  under  tlie  empire  luxurious  gluttonies,  often 
ui>on  unnaturid  and  outre  dishes,  were  indulged 
at  almost  fabulous  cost.    The  more  common 
Roman  delicacies  were  pheasants,  fig-pickers, 
quails,  partridges,  oysters,  sea-eels,  and  Cecu- 
bian  and  Falemian  wines.    Rare  fislies  and  birds 
were  objects  of  special  luxury,  and  after  Rome 
liad  learned  from  every  neighboring  conntiy 
their  best  devices  of  cookery,  native  produc- 
tions were  despised,  while  at  a  single  festivtl 
there  would  bo  served  nj)  peacocks  from  Samo% 
chickens  from  Phrygia,  kids  from  Melos,  cranes 
fromiEtolia,  tunny-tishcs  from  Chalcedon,  pikes 
from  Pessinus,  oysters  from  Tarentum  and  from 
Britain,  musscl-'iislies  from  Chios,  and  dates 
from  Egypt^  with  various  foreign  condiments. 
Curious  artificial  means  of  raising  delicacies  for 
the  table  were  cmployei].  According  to  the  elder 
Pliny,  snails  were  sometimes  fattened  till  their 
shells  would  contain  several  quarts^    Geese,  pea- 
cocks, and  fish  were  raised  upon  nourishment 
specially  adapted  to  temper  them  as  food,  and 
swine  were  fattened  on  whey  and  figs.    Flvo 
meals  a  day  hardly  auAiced  to  satisfy  the  pam- 
pered appetites  of  epicures,  and  it  was  not 
unfrequent  for  them  by  means  of  emetics  to 
rid  tliomselves  of  a  repast  that  they  might 
immediately  renew  their  gastric  enjoyments. 
The  supper,  which  was  their  principal  meal, 
consisted  of  3  courses :  the  1st,  of  soup^s  lettuce, 
eggs,  and  honeyed  wines ;  the  2d,  of  solid  meats, 
ragouts,  broiled  viands,  and  fish ;  and  the  3d,  of 
crude  fruits,  preserves,  tarts,  and  sweet  dishes ; 
the  meids  thus,  according  to  a  common  saying, 
*^  beginning  with  eggs  and  ending  with  apples." 
These  courses  were  sometimes  succeeded  by 
oysters.    In  their  gastronomic  experiments,  it 
has  been  said  that  they  ta^^ted  every  thing,  from 
the  cricket  to  the  ostrich,  and  from  the  dor- 
mouse to  the  wild  lK)ar.    Some  fishes  were  so 
costly  that  Cato  once  declared  that  *^  a  city  can- 
not endure  in  which  a  fisli  is  sold  for  more  than 
an  ox."  Antony  having  denied  to  Cleopatra  the 
possibility  of  making  one  entertainment  cost 
more  than  a  certain  simi,  she  is  said  to  have 
dissolved  a  pearl  of  that  value,  and  to  have 
drunk  the  solution  at  the  close  of  the  repast. 
Apicius  usually  rerfidod  at  Mintuma,  in  Cam- 
pania, where  he  obtained  shrimps  of  the  best 
quality  at  the    highest  price.      Hearing  that 
larger  ones  were  producunl  in  Africa,  he  imme* 
diately  embarked  for  that  country,  narrowly 
escaped  shipwreck,  found  the  shrimps  inferior 
to  tliose  of  Minturnii,  returned  sadly  to  Italy, 
and  held  Africa  in  contempt  from  that  time. 
Lucullus  gave  feasts  on  a  S4NiIe  of  inordinate  mag- 
nificence, expending  upon  eacli  60,()00  denarii 
(more  than  $ri,OO0).     The  annals  of  the  empire 
are  iH:rhaps  more  remarkable  for  feats  of  gas- 


tronomy than   for  military  exploits.     (VC:,^ 

breakfasted  before  daybreak  at  an  expeB«e  ^:;:f- 

ficient  to  enrich  lOO' families.    VitrIliT;i  n.e- 

poscd  a  single  dish,  which  cost  l,(iii*'«o'iT?ii 

(about  t40,U00>,  of  the  brains  of  phesAuti  k1 

peacocks,  the  tongnee  of  nightingales,  or*.  tU 

liTers  of  the  mo»t  precioos  fiah  :  Le  or.cc  ««- 

tcrtained  his  brotfier  on  7,000  birds  xrA  !•»«> 

choice  fishes;  and  his  ealinanr  exj»cn4«»  f>vr  4 

months  amounted  to  abcHit  t2A,0<K).0f4.  !»  q- 

tian  at  one  time  summoned  the  terri£«d  wr^ 

tors  in  haste  by  ni^t,  to  eonsult  then,  na  de 

manner  of  cooking  a  torbot  which  had  j^«c  zr- 

rived  from  Ischla.     GetA  had  as  many  r«— «s 

at  his  supper  as  there  were  letterb  in  the  s!-!^ 

bet    The  favorite  snpper  of  Ileliogabsls*  va 

the  brains  of  600  tlimshes.    The  laT.>rittf  nm 

of* the  later  Romans  was  pork,  whi^  hr:!  ths 

place  of  honor  on  every  Inznrions  IaV,^.  "  n<f, 

m  Trojan  style,^  was,  according  to  ^iwmJbkm. 

the  masterpiece  of  the  greatest  artijet^^    I:  «■ 

inherited  from  the  Greeks,  and  was  named  tru 

the  circumstance  that  its  interior  contdincd  =;• 

riads  of  thrashes,  ortolans,  and  fig-|Hckcf«— ci 

image  of  the  armed  liosta  encloscrd  in  theTr^ja 

horse.  The  manner  of  prenarinfr  it,  lor^  kB--«i 

to  few,  at  length  became  public.  The  animal  dtir 

being  bled  nnder  the  shonlder,  was  hnngcp.  sal 

its  intestines  were  drawn  oat  throng  the  tirtaL 

These  were  thoroughly  washed,  filled  wi:h  ha^ 

ed  meat  and  a  thick  gravy,  and  were  then  f^end 

back  into  the  body,  which  was  al«o  stutTed  visk 

small  game.  Half  of  it  was  then  baked,  the  a:bff 

half  being  covered  and  protected  by  a  thkk 

paste  of  &rley  meal,  mixed  with  wine  a&>2  ofl; 

and  the  latter  half  waa  aftcrwud  loilcd  m  i 

shallow  saucepan.  Young  pigs  were  in  cffecal 

demand,  and  pork,  cooked  in  nnmerons  ftvio^ 

was  eaten  to  such  an  extent  that  sirnifitmrr kei 

were  enacted  limiting  its  consnniption.    la  :ks 

mansions  of  the  wealthier  patricians,  the  kxm^ 

ens  were  magnificently  famished  with  bkUi 

fioora,  pictures,  and  a  profnsioii  of  onisDci& 

The  culinary  utensils,  as  gridirons,  coIaodB^ 

and  dripping-pans,  were  of  thick  brooie  pbOfl 

with  fine  silver ;  and  the  sanoefmns,  of  vloeb 

a  great  number  were  required,  were  cflnmm 

eartliernware,  or  sometimes  of  nlver.    Ev«y 

article  of  food  was  served  in  bronze  chifti^ 

dishes,  *'  in  onler,**  says  Seneca,  **  that  no  risi 

should  be  chilled.^    Greater  eztravagance  ^ 

neared  in  some  of  the  accessories  of  the  kitefaiB. 

Lucullus  oonstracted  a  park  tiiat  roH  man 

than  a  city,  and  was  a  marrel  of  beamy,  vfcick 

contained  fish  ponds  watered  by  a  canal  froa 

the  sen,  the  fish  in  which  were  llaTund  bv  i 

supplr  of  peculiar  food.    Varro's  aviary  for  ai 

thrushes,  and  Nero^s  ctrams  aurea^  or  baunl 

ing  hall,  were  masterpieces  of  arcfaiicctnre  mi 

luxury,    lleliogabalns  reclined  with  his  gMiK 

on  couches  covered  with  cloths  of  goM,  fid  hb 

lamps  with  precious  balms,  and  pcrferacd  dM 

water  with  costly  and  exquisite  scentiL    CCfls 

Varus  filleil  his  pillows  with  flresh  leavu  of  tht 

rose  and  lily,     ihe  tables,  tooi,  were  sumetiiaa 

made  of  the  most  preciona  and  fragnat  vosl 
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ftnd  Bometiines  veneereil  with  gold.  The  culi- 
nary devices  of  the  Roinans  increased  ia  expense, 
eccentricity,  and  coarseness,  until  the  enervated 
enapire  fell  an  easy  prey  to  the  hordes  of  bar- 
barians. During  its  latter  period  there  were 
not  only  schools  of  cookery,  in  which  accom- 
plished cooks  acted  as  professors,  but  a  profes- 
sion was  also  instituted  fur  the  purpose  of  teach- 
ing the  young  patricians  ^^  how  to  masticate/' 
The  most  curious  relic  of  ancient  literature  on 
the  subject  is  tlio  BeipnoiophistcB^  or  **  Banquet 
of  the  Learned,"  of  Athenwus,  containing  philo- 
sophical discussions  on  the  history  and  quaUty 
of  nearly  every  dish  known  to  the  Romans. — 
After  the  descent  of  the  barbarians  southward 
in  the  6th  century,  cookery,  like  learning,  re- 
tired into  convents.  Though  the  knights  of 
the  round  table  have  no  celebrity  as  valiant 
trenchermen,  the  good  cheer  of  the  monks  and 
the  secular  clergy  at  that  period,  and  in  the 
centuries  immediately  succeeding,  is  frequent- 
ly alluded  to  in  the  early  European  poems 
and  romances.  But  in  the  strongly  domestic 
character  of  the  northern  matrons  were  con- 
tained the  sure  germs  of  a  revival  of  the  art. 
In  the  lOLh  century,  after  the  progress  of 
the  wine-opposing  Saracens  in  Europe  had 
been  checked,  refined  cookery  reappeared  in 
Genoa,  Venice,  Florence,  Milan,  and  other  free 
cities  of  Italy,  iu  which  great  fortunes  had  been 
made  by  commerce.  It  became  more  widely 
cultivated  at  the  period  of  the  renaissance,  and 
flourished  with  eloquence,  poetry,  and  painting, 
under  the  protection  of  the  houses  of  Este 
and  Medici,  of  Leo  X.  and  the  cardinalsw  The 
discovery  of  America  and  of  the  passage  to  the 
East  Indies  around  the  cape  of  Good  Ilope  con- 
tributed much  to  its  development  by  enlarging 
the  number  of  gastronomic  productions,  and 
especially  by  furnishing  better  seasonings  than 
Inui  before  been  known.  The  ancients  had  made 
use  chiefly  of  cummin,  mint,  saffron,  garlic,  and 
oxymel;  to  tliese  were  now  added  cinnamon 
from  Ceylon,  vanilla  from  Mexico,  cloves  and 
nutmegs  from  the  Molucca  islands,  pepper  from 
Java,  and  allspice  from  tlie  Caribbees.  In  the 
reign  of  Henry  II.  the  elegant  delicacies  of 
Italian  cookery  were  introduced  into  France  by 
the  train  of  cooks  which  followed  Catharine  de' 
Medici.  About  the  same  time  several  northern 
cities  distinguished  themselves  by  gastronomic 
specialities;  Bayonne,  Mentz,  and  Hamburg, 
by  their  hams ;  Strasbourg,  by  lard  and  smoked 
sausages;  Amsterdam,  by  herrings;  Hamburg, 
by  smoked  beef;  Ostend,  by  its  oysters;  P^ri- 
gueux,  by  its  truffles ;  and  Chartres  and  Ruffec, 
by  their  pics. — Of  the  elementary  races  which 
formed  the  Buglish  nation,  the  Britons  were 
generally  simple  in  their  diet,  with  no  higher 
culinary  attainment  than  that  of  bruising  their 
grain  in  a  mortar,  though  the  druids  are  related 
to  have  devoured  the  remnants  of  their  sangui- 
nary sacrifices ;  the  Saxons  were  likewise  savages 
in  gastronomy,  rejoicing  in  distilled  barley  and 
half-cooked  game  ;  the  Danes  were  more  hos- 
pitable, voracious,  and  bibacious,  carousals  being 


almost  a  part  of  their  religion ;  but  the  Nor- 
mans were  the  first  to  introduce  into  the  coun* 
try  any  delicate  refinetnents  of  tli'e  art.  The 
chief  cook  (magnus  eoquus)  and  his  subordinates 
were  officers  of  high  consequence  in  the  train 
of  William  the  Conqueror.  The  monasteries  of 
England  were  soon  after  famous  for  their  luxu- 
ries, and  in  the  reign  of  Henry  II.  the  friars  of 
St.  Swithin  complained  to  the  king  that  the 
abbgt  had  withdrawn  8  of  the  18  courses  nsiAI- 
ly  accorded  them.  Chaucer  in  his  ^^  Canterbury 
Tales  "  often  mentions  the  good  fare  and  skilM 
tastes  of  the  clergy.  Strangers  were  freely  en- 
tertained in  the  religious  houses  and  by  the  sec- 
ular clergy ;  and  Ralph,  being  installed  abbot  of 
Canterbury  in  1809,  gave  a  feast  to  not  less  than 
6,000  persons.  In  1641  Archbishop  Cranmer 
determined  to  regulate  the  culinary  expenses  of 
the  clergy  by  an  edict,  and  limited  the  arch- 
bishops to  6  dishes  of  meat  (or  of  fish  on  fish 
days),  the  bishops  to  5,  and  the  lower  orders  to 
4  or  8.  The  number  of  fowls  and  fish  to  be  served 
in  a  dish  was  also  detailed.  The  English  no- 
bility began  to  rival  even  the  Romans  in  expen- 
sive entertainments  soon  after  the  return  of  the 
crusaders,  who,  during  their  travels,  had  been 
made  acquainted  with  oriental  luxuries.  Among 
the  choicest  dishes  of  that  era  was  the  peacock, 
which  held  in  the  middle  ages  the  rank  given 
to  "  hog  in  Trojan  style"  by  the  Romans.  It 
was  generally  served  with  the  feathers  of  the 
tail  unplucked  and  spread  out  to  theur  fullest 
extent.  The  tedium  of  the  feasts,  protracted 
for  hours,  was  reUeved  by  martial  music,  mvtho- 
logical  pageantry,  the  songs  of  t^e  minstrel,  and 
the  jests  of  the  fool.  In  the  reign  of  Elizabeth 
the  media)  val  style  of  cookery  attained  itszenith. 
Cooks  were  then  classical  scholars,  and  the 
heathen  divinities  were  represented  at  every 
festival.  When  the  queen  visited  the  castles  of 
any  of  her  nobility,  she  was  met  on  the  thresh- 
old by  the  penates,  and  conducted  to  her  apart- 
ments by  Mercury.  The  decorations  of  the  table 
savored  of  mythology,  Ovid's  Metamorphoui 
being  tlie  favorite  subjects  of  the  pastry  cook. 
A  German  visiting  England  at  that  time  writes 
of  its  people  thus :  "  They  are  more  polite  in 
eating  than  the  French,  devouring  less  bread, 
but  more  meat,  which  they  roast  to  perfection." 
Shortly  after  the  Elizabethan  period,  a  consid- 
erable alteration  took  place  in  the  domestic 
economy  of  the  nobility.  Early  hours  and 
stricter  habits  were  enjoined.  Among  the  rules 
established  for  the  household  of  Henry  Alger- 
non Percy,  earl  of  Northumberland,  the  onler 
for  breakfast  for  himself  and  lady  is  thus  set 
forth :  "  Furste,  a  loif  of  bread  in  trenchers,  two 
manchets  (rolls),  a  quart  of  bore,  a  quart  of 
wine,  two  pecys  of  salte  lysche,  six  baconned 
(baked)  herryngs,  or  a  dish  of  sproits  (sprats)." 
This  was  for  "  ^sche  dayes,"  while  for  *'  fleshe 
dayes  '*  the  bill  of  fare  was  varied  by  substi- 
tuting ^^  half  a  chyne  of  mutin,  ells  a  chyne  of 
beif  ^iled,'*  in  place  of  the  fish.  For  the  yonng 
lords  and  "  my  ladye  Margaret"  a  very  considera- 
ble diminution  in  quantity  was  observable.    At 
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this  timo  the  fork  was  hardly  known  in  England, 
and  until  it  came  into  general  use  about  the 
middle  of  the  17th  century  its  place  was  anp- 
plied  by  the  knife,  s|>oon,  and  fingers. — ^in 
France,  the  Gauls,  when  first  discovered,  sub- 
sisted cliiefly  on  acorns  and  roots.  Conquered 
by  CiDsar,  Uiey  s])eedily  acquired  the  habits  of 
t!ieir  victors ;  and  the  Konnans  early  attained 
^oat  proficiency  in  the  arts  of  luxury.  Char- 
leAiagne  introduced  many  foreign  vegetables^ 
and  in  liis  reign  occurs  the  first  mention  of  pas- 
try. In  1294  Pliilip  the  Fair  forbade  his  sub- 
jects to  servo  at  a  grand  repast  more  than  2 
diahes  after  the  soup,  exclusive  of  cheese.  In 
the  latter  part  of  the  14th  century  flourished 
the  celebrated  Taillovant,  chef  de  cuisine  for 
Charles  V.  and  VI.,  from  whom  we  have  tlie 
recipe  for  a  famous  dish  of  tliat  epoch  called 
galimafree :  '^  Dismember  a  chicken,  and  cook 
it  with  wine,  butter,  verjuice,  salt,  pepper,  nut- 
meg, thyme,  laurel,  and  onions.  When  suffi- 
ciently cooked,  add  to  the  gravy  some  eameline^ 
a  sauce  composed  of  butter,  cinnamon,  gin- 
ger, allspice,  grains  of  paradise,  bread  crumbs, 
and  aromatic  vinegar.''  Spices  being  very  ez- 
])ensive  at  that  period,  a  great  consumption  was 
made  of  them  through  vanity.  In  the  reign  of 
Louis  XII.  a  company  of  saueien  obtained  a 
monopoly  for  makmg  sauces ;  and  a  company 
of  rStiiseun,  for  cooking  meats  in  the  spit. 
French  cookery  was  of  a  sumptuous  character  in 
the  reign  of  Ix)uis  XI V.,  and  the  table  of  the  king 
rivalled  in  delicacy  that  of  the  great  Cond6,  over 
which  presided  Vatel,  who  in  despair  at  the 
tardiness  of  a  dish  committed  suicide,  and  whoso 
eulogy  was  written  by  Mme.  do  S6vign6.  The 
more  accomplished  successors  of  Vatel  would 
hardly  allow  the  delay  of  a  single  dish  to  dis- 
turb tlie  harmony  of  a  grand  festival.  In  the 
reign  of  Louis  XV.,  especially  under  the  regen- 
cy, flourished  Sabatier,  Kobert,  Laguipierre,  and 
other  masters  of  the  art,  who  introduced  salu- 
tary improvements.  Small  supper  entertain- 
ments, models  of  delicacy,  savor,  and  elegance, 
and  without  superfluous  show,  came  into  fasli- 
ion,  and  the  great  houses  of  Orleans,  Conti,  and 
Soubise  establislied  what  was  termed  the  pttite 
cuisine,  which  is  still  flourishing.  The  era  of  the 
revolution  tlireatencd  to  abolisli  with  the  privi- 
leges of  the  nobles  the  refinements  of  cookery, 
and  famed  culinary  artists  found  tliemselves  sud- 
denly turned  into  tho  street.  These  now  institut- 
ed restaurants,  which  were  received  with  favor 
by  the  citizens,  and  in  which  the  art  made  pro- 
gress under  the  directory  and  the  consulate, 
till  it  was  revived  with  new  splendor  in  wealthy 
houses  under  the  empire.  Among  the  most 
illustrious  recent  French  cooks  are  Boucher, 
I^Asnes,  loiter,  Delauny,  Borel,  Vc  ry,Soyer,  and 
above  all  others,  CaK^me.  The  last  converted 
the  art  into  a  Fcience,  made  taste  yield  to  chem- 
istry, and  the  kitchen  became  instead  of  a  work- 
shop a  laborator}'.  His  works  on  the  art  of 
cookery  are  unrivalled.  At  present  there  b 
no  proj)er  scliool  or  style  of  co«)kery  but  the 
French,  in  which,  as  in  any  oUicr  art,  certain 


ftindaroental  rules  and  the  exeeptionf  t>t!ii9 
are  well  known  and  careliilly  regarded  If  ici 
practitiimers. — ^Tbe  natural  elemcDtt  of  fu«»!  m 
fbuud  thron^out  the  vefpetabla  and  aaiiaal 
kingdoms,  tlio  mineral  kingdom,  aride  frita  ak, 
furnishing  only  drinks  and  poisonsL  The  prlab- 
pal  processes  are  boiling,  roasting,  frjin^  InA- 
iDg,  and  baking.  The  great  object  'ia  tocta^ 
meats  is  to  retain  in  tliem  as  much  as  punUt 
of  their  natural  Juioe.  lienoa,  when  boM  tkiy 
should  be  plunged  at  first  into  boQingviid; 
tliat  their  outer  part  may  oontract  and  bseoas 
impenetrable.  On  the  other  liand«  the  bmI 
for  soup  should  be  put  into  eold  water  sad  ni- 
nally  heated.  It  has  been  obserrcd  t&ift  Wi 
water  b  better  for  boiling  mntton,  andiuA  v» 
ter  for  vegetables.  By  boiling,  mnttcia  kMi  I 
of  its  weifdit,  and  beef  1 ;  by  roasting,  tlicj  csA 
lose  i.  Frying,  which  oonsxits  in  the  sppfca- 
tion  of  heat  through  the  medium  of  boi&Bf  h^ 
is  the  least  healthful  of  all  the  operations.  Bnfl- 
iug,  by  which  the  sorface  is  sndde^y  brewnd 
and  hardened  and  the  Joices  retained,  is  lis 
most  eligible  style  for  thoae  who  wish  to  iavi^ 
orate  themselves  by  trunins.  Baking  na6tm 
meat  very  savory  and  tender,  not  only  by  t^ 
taining  the  juices,  bnt  also  by  not  pfTisihiay 
the  escape  of  the  tanes ;  it,  however,  cshs 
greater  retention  of  the  oil%  and  Ihciefcie  ra- 
ders  meats  less  easily  digestible.  The  mm  mi 
other  conditions  of  a  joint  or  other  pices  sie» 
bo  skilfuUy  considered  in  cooking  it.  Thoe  ■■ 
4  princip^  French  saaoes,  TZj^^Bsfc,  U  s^ 
loutee^  PAUemande,  and  la  Beekamel  S  oftka 
brown  and  8  white,  fonning  the  basis  of  ataMI 
every  o^er  ssnce.  In  the  repertoire  of  a  iki^ 
oughly  educated  professional  enok  an  to  It 
found  at  least  8,600  different  dishes,  iadate 
600  soups  or  iMla^ei,  600  eafma,  600  tfyisfl 
cookins  fish,  1,000  dishes  each  of  aifSli  mi 
Tegetablea,  to  which  are  to  bo  added  the  fsifef 
and  fruits.  Among  national  dishes  mm  It 
reckoned  the  roast  beef,  beef  steak,  and  pli^ 
pudding  of  England,  the  salt  beef  of  niJlsadda 
saucr  iraut  of  Germany,  tlie  caTiare  of  Bam^ 
the  pilaff  of  Turkey,  the  polenta  and  marsM 
of  Italy,  and  the  fforhanmt  and  oUa ptdriit d 
Spain.  America  aboands  in  the  finest  ga^ 
vegetables,  and  oereak,  and  ahoold  e^hsr  » 
quire  the  art  in  which  France  has  now  no  rivdL  tf 
transplant  some  of  her  artista. — ^The  osltb^ 
gastronomer  De  la  Reyniere  gives  the  ivdfe  ft* 
preparing  the  following  dish,  which  he  iHa 
un  rati  eans  pareil^  and  which  b  prabsU^a 
yet  the  highest  achievement  of  ttximj :  SM 
a  fine  brge  dive  with  capers  and  /sm  ^^ 
chois;  then  pbce  the  olive  inside  the  bc^  eft 
fig-picker,  from  which  yon  cot  the  head  aoi  k^ 
tlien  enclose  the  fiff-picker  in  the  body  ef  • 
plump  ortolan,  neaUy  dressed ;  theaimatAi 
ortolan  in  the  body  of  a  fkt  laric,  ftma  wliil 
you  dissect  the  prindpal  bc4Ms;  then  csetf 
the  lark  with  a  thin  sUoe  of  lari,  bbA  fit  il 
into  the  body  of  a  thmah ;  which,  havim  ii 
like  manner  dissected,  yoo  sttf  iasids  a  ftt  a^ 
Juicy  quail  (a  wild  one  prdtovd);  wkick  j« 
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shoald  cover  with  a  vine  leaf  and  insert  in  tlie 
-  boOy  of  a  lapwing ;  which  is  boned  and  trussed, 
and  inserted  in  the  body  of  a  golden  plover ; 
which  in  its  turn  is  covered  with  lard  and  en- 
closed in  a  young  woodcock ;  having  rolled  this 
in  grated  bread  crumbs,  place  it  in  the  body  of 
a  neatly  prepared  teal ;  which  put  into  the  body 
of  a  guinea  hen ;  which  secrete  in  the  body  of 
a  young  wild  duck ;  which  encage  in  the  body 
of*  a  chicken  ;  which  conceal  inside  of  a  young 
and  carefully  selected  pheasant;  which  entomb 
in  the  body  of  a  young  and  fat  goose  (wild,  of 
course) ;  which  insert  in  the  body  of  a  very  fine 
hen  turkey ;  which  finally  enclose  in  the  body 
of  an  outarde  (&  species  of  wild  turkey)  or  a 
young  swan,  anu  fill  the  interstices  with  Lucca 
chestnut<«,  forced  meat,  and  a  savory  stuffing. 
Having  thus  prepared  the  roast,  put  it  into  a 
pot  sufficiently  large,  with  onions,  cloves,  car- 
rota,  chopped  ham,  celery,  a  bouquet  of  parsley 
and  thyme,  mignonnette,  several  slices  of  salt 
pork  well  salted,  pepper,  salt,  fine  spices,  cori- 
ander seeds,  and  one  or  two  sprigs  of  garlic 
Then  seal  this  pot  hermetically  with  a  strip  of 

Easte  or  clay,  place  it  on  a  slow  fire  where  the 
eat  will  penetrate  it  gradually,  and  let  it  re- 
main 24  hours.  Then  uncover  it,  skim  it  if 
necessary,  and  serve  on  a  hot  dish.  The  Juices 
of  so  many  different  fowls  amalgamated  thor- 
oughly by  this  slow  process,  and  their  different 
principles  becoming  so  identified  with  each  other 
oy  this  close  connection,  give  to  this  unequalled 
dish  a  most  wonderful  flavor,  in  which  are  com- 
bined the  quintessence  of  the  poultry  yard,  the 
marsh,  the  plain,  and  the  forest. — An  acquaint- 
ance with  the  arts  of  cookery  may  be  obtained 
from  the  cookery  books,  which  abound  through- 
out the  civilized  world.  The  oldest  of  these  in 
modern  times  that  has  been  preserved  dates 
from  the  second  half  of  the  14th  century ;  it  is 
entitled  Le  vienagier  de  ParU,  and  was  written 
by  a  citizen  of  that  city,  surnamed  Le  Sage,  for 
the  instniction  of  his  wife.  Moral  counsels  are 
mingled  in  it  with  very  full  and  curious  culina- 
ry ctetails.  Another  book  by  Taillevant,  royal 
cook  of  France,  dates  from  about  1392,  and 
passed  through  8  editions  between  1480  and 
1602.  An  excellent  Italian  treatise  on  cookery 
by  Bartolorameo  Scappi,  cliief  cook  of  Pope 
Pius  v.,  was  published  in  1570.  The  contents 
of  these  works  prove  that  the  art  was  at  that 
time  a  learned  and  complicated  one.  Among  the 
numerous  cookery  books  which  are  in  use  and 
authority  at  the  present  time  are  Rumohr's  edi- 
tion of  Konig's  Geist  der  Koehhurut  (Stuttgart, 
1832) :  Otto's  Praktische  Anleitung  zur  Koch- 
humt  (Leipsic,  1842) ;  Car^me's  Art  de  la  euisine 
Frangaineau  XIX.  siecle  ;  also  his  Pdtimer  pit- 
toresque  and  Cuisinier  Parisien  (Paris,  1854); 
Plumcrey'"^  Entrees  chaxides  (Paris,  1854) ;  the 
Dictioimaire  general  de  la  cuisine  FranQaise ; 
the  *'  Cook,  or  Ladies'  Kitchen  Directory " 
(London) ;  '•  Cookery  and  Domestic  Economy" 
(Edinburgh) ;  Kitchiner's  "  Cook's  Oracle  f  tho 
'*  Housekeepers'  Receipt  Book,"  by  Miss  Catha- 
rine E.  Beeclier  (New  York,  1845);  Miss  Leslie's 


"New  Cookery  Book"  (Philadelphia,  1857); 
the  "  Modem  Cook ;  a  Practical  Guide  to  the 
Culinary  Art  in  all  its  Branches,"  by  C.  E. 
Francatelli,  pupil  of  Car^me,  and  late  maitr^ 
d'hStel  to  the  queen  of  England,  republished 
with  additions,  at  Philadelphia,  1858  ;  and  the 
*'  Modem  Housewife,"  translated  from  the 
French  of  Alexis  Soyer,  New  York,  1859.  Other 
works  in  illustration  of  the  subject  are  the  De 
Ifonesta  Voluptate  et  Valetudine,  by  the  Italian 
ecclesiastic  Platina  (1478);  the  Almanaehdm 
gourmands^  by  Grimod  de  la  Reyni^re  (8  vols., 
Paris,  1803--M2);  and  tho  brilliant  and  amusing 
PhyHologie  du  gadt,  by  Brillat-Savarin  (Paris, 
1825). 

COOKMAN,  Gkorob  G.,  a  Methodist  preach- 
er, bom  iTi  Kingston-upon-Hull,  Yorkshire,  Eng- 
land, in  1800,  perishea  at  sea  in  1841.  In  1821 
he  visited  the  United  States  on  business,  and 
here  received  the  impression  that  it  was  hia 
duty  to  preach  the  gospel.  Having  obtained  a 
license  to  preach,  he  entered  npon  the  work. 
In  1825  he  went  to  Philadelphia,  and  at  the 
ensuing  session  of  the  Philadelphia  conference 
was  a£nitted  into  the  travelling  connection.  In 
1888  he  was  transferred  to  the  Baltimore  con- 
ference, and  was  twice  elected  chaplain  to  con- 
gress. He  embarked  for  England,  at  New  York 
(March  11, 1841),  on  the  steamship  President, 
which  was  lost  at  sea.  His  style  of  pnlpit  ora- 
tory was  nervous  and  elegant,  and  wlierever  he 
went  larae  crowds  were  attracted  to  his  ministnr. 

COOK'S  ISLANDS,  a  group  of  islands  in 
the  Pacific  ocean,  lying  S.  of  Polynesia,  between 
the  archipelago  of  Tonga  on  the  W.  and  Tahiti^ 
on  the  £.  The  largest  are  Mangeiis  Atiou,  Har- 
vey, and  Raratonga.  They  are  inhabited  by 
people  of  the  Malay  race,  among  whom  the  Eng- 
lish missionaries  have  made  many  converts  to 
Christianity.    Pop.  estimated  at  60,000. 

COOLEY,  William  Desbobouoh,  an  Eng- 
lish geographer,  best  known  by  his  writings  on 
Central  Africa.  He  has  contributed  largely  to 
several  prominent  reviews  and  cyclopffidias,  and 
is  the  author  of  "  Inner  Africa  Laid  Open,** 
"  Ptolemy  and  the  Nile,"  and  the  "  Negroland 
of  the  Arabs."  Among  his  unfinished  works 
are  a  treatise  on  tho  true  conception  of  physi- 
cal geography,  and  a  dictionary  and  grammar 
of  the  tongues  of  eastern  and  southern  Africa. 
In  1858  he  received  from  the  crown  a  pension 
of  £100  a  year. 

COOLY  (Hindostanee,  day  laborer),  a  term 
applied  by  Europeans  to  the  class  of  day  laborers 
in  all  eastern  countries.  Thus  Eampfer,  a  century 
and  a  half  ago,  used  it  in  his  work  on  Japan, 
spelling  it  Euli,  to  designate  the  Japanese  la- 
borers employed  in  the  lading  and  unlading  of 
the  Dutch  ships  at  Nagasaki.  The  Europeans 
of  to-day  at  Canton  use  it  also  to  designate  the 
Chinese  laborers  employed  about  their  factories. 
The  term  has  recently  been  made  familiar  in 
Europe  and  America  by  the  efforts  to  obtain 
eastern  laborers  known  by  the  general  name  of 
coolies,  for  the  purpose  of  tropical  cultivation 
and  labor.    This  cooly  emigiition,  so  called, 
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embraces  two  operntioiu  of  a  verv  different 
character,  ofteiif  however,  confounded  M-iih 
each  other,  viz. :  tlie  einii^mtion  of  coolien  from 
India,  and  the  eniig^tion  of  coolies  from  Chi- 
na. I.  The  first  attempt  at  the  employment  of 
Indian  coolies  appears  to  have  W'n  made  in 
tlie  colony  of  British  Guiana,  on  the  N.  £.  coast 
of  South  America,  in  1839,  uhortly  after  the 
full  emancipation  of  the  slaves,  which  took 
place  in  1838.  A  ship  load  of  coolies  was  ob- 
tained at  Calcutta,  brought  to  the  colony,  and 
placed  on  a  plantation.  This  experiment  was 
not  successful ;  owing  to  a  want  of  proi)er  care 
and  oversight,  the  coolies  became  infested  with 
the  chigo,  an  insect  that  burrows  under  the  skin 
of  the  feet^  and  lays  CfzgH,  which  if  not  ex- 
tracted produce  other  chigos  which  again  lay 
eggs,  resulting  in  ulcers,  which  with  neglect 
spread  more  and  more,  so  as  finally  to  make 
amputation  necessary.  This  led  to  a  removal 
of  these  coolies  to  the  colony  hospital,  and  public 
investigation  of  their  case,  which  caused  a  great 
excitement  in  Engkmd,  and  to  the  interference 
of  the  British  Indian  government  to  stop  the 
cmigratioil  of  coolies.  The  urgent  solicitations 
of  the  planters  of  British  Guiana,  Trinidad,  and 
the  Mauritius  obtained  an  order  in  council, 
dated  Jan.  15, 1842,  by  which  the  emigration  of 
Indian  coolies  was  allowed  under  certain  strict 
regulations,  including  the  appointment  of  emi- 
gration agents  in  India,  whoso  duty  it  was  to 
see  that  the  emigrants  fully  understood  where 
tliey  were  going,  and  on  what  tenns;  and  of 
emigration  agents  also  in  the  colonies  to  look 
^af^er  their  welfare  and  rights  after  their  arrival, 
*and  to  see  that  they  were  not  maltreated  or 
imposed  upon.  The  vessels  that  carried  them 
w^ere  also  placed  under  strict  control  as  to 
number  of  passengers,  provisions,  &c.  The  con- 
tract into  which  the  coolies  entered  before  em- 
barking, required  them  to  remain  in  the  colony 
to  which  they  went  for  6  years,  at  the  end  of 
which  time  they  were  to  be  entitled  to  &  free 
passage  home  at  the  expense  of  the  colony. 
They  were  to  be  paid  monthly  wages  of  |4  a 
month,  were  to  receive  2  suits  of  clothes  an- 
nually, medical  attendance,  and  a  generous  al- 
lowance of  food,  together  with  an  outfit  of 
clothes  before  starting,  and  an  advance  of  2 
months'  wages;  the  latter  to  bo  repaid  at  the 
rate  of  $1  a  month  as  their  wages  became  due. 
The  passage  money  was  advanced  by  way  of 
bounty  out  of  the  colonial  treasury,  thoagh 
sometimes  required  to  be  reimbursed  by  the 

Planters  by  whom  they  were  emplovcd.  Thoagh 
ound  to  serve  6  years,  the  coolies  were  not 
generally  required  to  enter  into  contracts  of 
labor  with  any  one  planter  for  more  than  a  year. 
Under  these  or  similar  arrangements,  consider- 
able numbers  of  Indian  coolies  have  been  car- 
ried to  British  Guiana  and  Trinidad;  but  the 
emigration  has  been  largest  and  most  success- 
ful to  the  island  of  Mauritius,  whose  proxim- 
ity to  India  rendered  the  j»aHsage  cheap  and 
less  an  object  of  droad.  The  following  table 
will  show  the  progresis  of  this  latter  emigration : 
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In  the  eagerness  of  the  planters  to  otcais  r  - 
grants  when  the  business  oommenced,  ihtj  wf- 
fered  themselves  to  be  a  good  deal  imffvni 
upon  by  the  parties  employed  in  the  co^kctyic 
of  emigrants,  who  occasionally  sont  theiB  ife 
refuse  of  the  cities  instead  of  itenwms  accoibia- 
ed  to  agricultural  labor.  Tlie  former  dast  tQv4 
beggars  and  vagabond^  and  cauned  a  gvxd  dal 
of  aimoyanco  and  trouble.  Tli«eie  accosKoal 
to  agricultund  labor  pruv^  nsvfol,  tbiys^  tbor 
strength  and  power  of  work  were  by  lo  mum 
pqual  to  those  of  tlie  negroe*.  At  iiraent  ih« 
cooly  population  of  Mauritius  cxriwds  tU:  tf 
all  other  classes.  Tlie  cultivation  of  rafir  hm 
fallen  almost  entirely  into  their  hhoiU,  xIm 
negroes,  who  still  regard  plantatiua  Ubcr  m 
degrading,  finding  employment  in  caliiriiiq| 
provisions  and  otherwise.  Of  thoM  vbua 
terms  of  service  expire,  a  portion  retani  to 
India,  carrying  with  them  their  acccfflBlrtsI 
earnings,  which  at  home  make  tLeu  rich.  Ser- 
oral  ship  loads  of  returned  coolies  liave  ako  bc« 
sent  back  from  British  (luiana  and  Trisidii 
Others  reengage  themselves  for  a  new  vam 
of  years;  and  with  the  increase  of  tUe  I 
emigration,  the  dispontion  increaMs  to  I 
permanent  residents,  especially  in  the  MaarttH. 
They  sometimes,  thou^i  rarely,  intennarry  vafc 
the  bkcks.  Tlie  neigiiboring  French  islMid  «f 
R^'union  (fonnerly  Bourbon)  has  also  ihind 
to  a  certain  extent  in  this  Indian  cooir  •»- 
gration.  It  was  dissatisfactitm  at  the'  itrid 
regulations  of  the  English,  whicli  stood  b  i^ 
way,  as  the  French  planters  thoogbt,  of  tUr 
obtaininff  all  the  laborers  tliey  wanted,  tbit  k4 
in  1857-8  to  the  enterprise  of  ivocaring  on  l^ 
coast  of  Africa  emigrants  by  purchase.  Tadtf 
the  joint  impolse  of  cooly  labor  and  th«  iM 
of  guano,  the  sugar  nrodnction  of  MtfiritiB*  l» 
greatly  increased.  In  the  last  year  of  flsr^r, 
with  a  slave  population  of  70,000,  theprodart 
of  sugar  did  not  exceed  28,000  tons.  By  IsH 
it  had  risen  to  65,000  tons,  and  in  1856  ruAd 
118,000  tons.  II.  The  second  branch  of  eouir 
emigration,  Uiat  from  China,  being  wboQy  d» 
titute  of  any  government  aaperintendenei  «tt 
tlie  embarkation  of  the  emigrants,  and  the  » 
tection  afforded  to  them  ttfter  their  anivsltt 
their  ports  of  destination  being  bttle  m-m  Ite 
nominal,  is  of  a  very  difiTerent  character  froB 
the  cooly  emigration  horn  India,  and  has  bsas 
attended  with  great  abuses.  Hiis  tnaif«rti- 
tion  of  Chinese  coolies,  to  be  told,  or  hirw  esS 
as  lalK)rGrs,  liound  to  serve  for  a  term  of  yon 
to  pay  their  passage,  is  not  to  be  confuuM 
witti  the  voluntary  emigration  of  Chinsw  to 
California  and  Australia,  which  tuMunmrmi 
about  the  same  time.    In  lluwi  cases  ths  «■!* 
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granU  pay  their  own  passage  monej,  and  on 
arriving  at  their  ports  of  destination,  are  free 
to  seelc  their  own  fortones.  The  principal  points 
to  which  the  indentored  Chinese  laborers  have 
been  sent,  are  Pern,  indading  the  Chinoha  isl- 
ands, and  Cuba.  The  whole  business  of  proonr- 
ing  the  emigrants  is  in  the  hands  of  the  agents 
of  the  ship-owners,  who  undertake  to  supply  the 
laborers  genendly  on  contract  with  the  gov- 
•mment  or  private  parties  of  the  importing 
eonntry.  They  employ  Chinese  contractors, 
who  go  into  the  villages  and  borsain  with  the 
mandarins,  to  whom  tney  pay  a  dollar  or  two 
tiie  head  for  the  emigrants  obtained.  These 
agents  visit  the  opium  houses  and  gambling 
hooses,  and  find  out  men  who  ans  in  debt,  bar- 
gain with  them  to  go,  and  advance  them  a  little 
money.  They  are  then  brought  to  the  port  of 
shipment  and  kept  prisoners  on  some^dirtr  old 
Innk.  till  a  ship  appears  to  take  them.  Piinted 
Eandbills,  in  Chinese,  are  scattered  about,  in 
which  it  is  represented  that  the  emigrants  are 
Id  be  employed  as  domestic  servant^  or  in  the 
manufacture  of  cigars,  or  other  light  w<Nrk.  for 
a  term  of  7  years,  the  employer  to  pay  tnem 
$48  a  year,  and  to  furnish  them  with  shoes  and 
dothes.  They  have  in  general  no  idea  of  the 
length  of  the  voyage,  or  of  the  country  to  which 
ih»j  are  going.  Many  of  them  soon  become 
liomeeick,  and  some  commit  suicide,  even  be- 
Ibre  embarkation.  Being  inadequately  dad,  and 
doeeiy  packed  in  vessels  without  ventilation, 
ft  large  number  die  on  the  passage.  The  sur* 
Tivon,  on  their  arrival,  are  sold  to  the  hi^^- 
ast  bidder  for  a  nominal  term  of  7  years;  pro- 
dndnff  in  some  cases  as  much  as  |^80  a  head, 
their  highest  cost  on  board  being  $15.  Once 
aold  to  the  plantera,  they  are  treated  as  slaves. 
At  the  end  of  tho  7  years  of  their  service,  they 
find  themselves  brought  in  debt  to  the  planta- 
tions, and  compelled  to  engage  again,  being 
tiius  in  fact  subjected  to  perpetual  slavery, 
without  the  protection  which  the  Spanish  law 
affords  to  slaves.  The  cruelty  of  this  traffic 
soon  attracted  notice  both  in  China  and  else- 
where. In  1855  the  "  scholars  and  mirohanta 
ci  Amoy  "  issued  a  proclamation  *'  for  the  pur- 
pose of  counteracting  the  artifices  of  hardened 
miscreants  who  impose  on  the  people  and  se- 
duce them  to  their  destruction."  A  smiiilar  Chi- 
nese document  was  circulated  about  the  same 
time  at  Canton.  The  imperial  government  pro- 
hibited the  traffic  under  severe  penalties.  The 
English  authorities  in  China  refused  to  counte- 
nance or  allow  it.  An  act  of  parliament  passed 
in  1855  confiscated  British  ships  and  all  others 
without  certain  prescribed  papers  engaged  in 
this  traffic  and  found  within  British  jurmiction. 
Thus  excluded  from  the  consular  ports,  the  cooly 
trade  concentrated  at  Swatow,  a  smuggling  port 
about  250  m.  up  the  coast  from  Hong  Kong. 
The  whole  amount  of  tonnage  from  that  port 
in  1855  was,  according  to  Dr.  Parker,  the 
American  commissioner  todChino,  12,164  tons^ 
of  which  6,592  tons  were  American,  and  the  re- 
mainder Britisli,  Chilian,  and  Peruvian.  In  con- 


seqnenoe  of  representations  made  by  Dr.  Parker, 
be  was  instructed  publidy  to  disoonntenanoe 
this  traffic,  which  he  did  in  a  notification  imed 
Jan.  1, 18M,  declaring  it  unsanctioned  by  the 
treaty  with  China  and  illegal  The  Peruvian 
government,  satisfied  of  the  iniquities  and  ero- 
elties  attendant  upon  this  oooly  trade,  issued  a 
decree,  March  5, 1856,  by  which.  after4month% 
the  introduction  of  Asiatic  laborers  bv  oon- 
traot,  **  in  the  violent  and  crud  manner  hitherto 
prevalent,*'  was  prohibited.  Captains  and  mates 
f>ringing  such  laborers  were  required  to  eerti^ 
that  they  had  embarked  of  thdr  own  fi^  wi^ 
and  if  thej  certified  fidsdy,  or  overcrowded 
thehr  vesseli,  were  to  be  subject  to  trial  and 
damages.  The  emigrants  were  alsotobepef- 
fectiy  free  and  at  liberty  to  choose  thehr  own 
employers.  In  Cuba  nothing  seems  to  have  been 
done  to  restrict  this  traffic,  and  Enslish  and 
American  vessds  are  oonstantiy  arrivmg  there 
with  ooolies,  and  generally  after  a  mat  mor* 
tality  occasioned  by  overcrowding  tiie  vessda. 
Many  of  the  American  dipper  ships  deapatohed 
to  Ban  Fhmdsoo,  are  sa^  previous  to  thdr  de- 
parture to  enter  into  contracts  to  trauMMrt 
ooolies  from  China  to  Cuba  at  $70  the  head. 

COOMAKS.  L  Jbak  Baptists  Kioolab,  ft 
Bekian  author,  bom  in  Brussels  in  1818,  edit- 
ed from  1883  to  1841  the  Journal  dei  FUmiitm^ 
from  1841  to  1845  the  J^mrmal  ds  BmxeUm, 
and  the  Churri&r  dl^Awcen  from  1846  to  1848, 
when,  on  his  election  as  member  of  the  Bdjdan 
bouse  of  representatives,  he  resumed  his  emto- 
rial  connexion  with  the  Jimmal  ds  BnuMm. 
He  wrote  several  essays  on  politico-eo(»iomieal 
saljeots,  and  among  his  historical  worln  are  £m 
eammuneiBelgeitaidBichilde,  BhBuMr^de 
Jf  Belgiqw^  which  he  wrote  both  in  Flemidi 
and  in  French,  appeared  in  1886,  illustrated 
with  52  plates.  LI.  Pikbre  Ouvrb  JoexPH,  a 
painter,  brother  of  the  preceding,  bom  in  Ems* 
sels,  July  28, 1816,  spent  several  years  in  Algeria, 
and  visited  the  desert  of  Sahara.  On  his  return, 
he  produced  pictures  of  African  scenery,  of  the 
emigration  of  Arab  tribes,  and  of  Algenne  danr 
•siMSf.  He  also  executea  several  batde-pieoes 
and  historical  tableaux,  as  the  batde  of  Ascalon, 
the  takiuff  of  Jerusdem,  and  Attila  at  the  bat- 
tle of  CmUons-sur-Marae. 

COOM  ASSIE,  capitd  of  the  kingdom  of  Ash- 
antee  in  Western  Africa.    See  Ashantbs. 

OOOMBE,  WnxiAH,  an  English  writer  of 
some  note,  bora  at  Bristol  in  1741,  died  hi  1828. 
In  early  life  he  inherited  a  condderable  fortune^ 
which  he  soon  squandered,  and  was  in  oonse* 
quence  oompeUed  to  eam  a  livdihood  by  his 
pen.  Amonff  his  works,  dl  published  anony- 
mously, may  be  mentioned  the  ^  Diaboliad,**  the 
^^  Devil  upon  Two  Sticks  in  Enghmd,"  tiie 
*^Tour  of  Dr.  Syntax  in  search  of  the  Piotnr* 
esque,*^  and  the  **History  of  Johnny  Qu»  Genus.** 

UOOMTA,  CoMUTA,  or  Cohfta,  a  town  of 
the  Madras  presidency,  British  India,  in  the 
British  district  of  North  Canora,  on  the  Mda* 
bar  coast,  118  m.  K.  W.  from  Bangdore.  It  Is 
dtuated  on  a  oove  or  creek  about  1  m.  from 
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the  const,  where  there  is  a  roadsteatl,  protected 
by  a  headland  from  the  N.  W.  wind  which  pro- 
viiils  during  tlie  tradinj^  season.  It  was  an- 
ciently a  place  of  note ;  it  was  twice  burned  by 
Tipp*K>  JSuhib'a  army,  and  of  late  yeuni  it  hns 
niuue  great  ailvancen  in  conse<iuencc  of  its  selec- 
tion OA  a  |)ort  of  Hhipnieiit  for  cotton  produced 
in  I^lhiry  and  the  S.  Mahrutta  country. 

COOPER,  a  central  co.  of  Mo.,  bounded  N. 
by  MiHSOuri  river,  and  intersected  by  tlie  La^ 
mine,  which  is  navigable  fruni  its  mouth  to  the 
Blackwater;  area,  558  sq.  ni.;  pop.  in  1850, 
15,082,  of  whom  3,701  were  slaves.  The  sur- 
face is  hilly  or  mtxleratcly  undulating,  and  oc- 
cupied in  some  places  by  prairies.  Its  rich  and 
)Troductivd  Si>il  requires  but  little  lalK)r  for  cul- 
tivation, and  its  mineral  wealth  is  said  to  be  in- 
exhaustible. Mines  of  bituminous  and  cannel 
coal  are  worked  with  profit  in  various  quarters; 
iron  and  lead  ores  are  extracted  from  veins  near 
the  limine ;  there  are  several  quarries  of  mar- 
ble  and  hydraulic  limestone ;  and  from  the  vi- 
cinity of  Moniteau  creek  is  obtained  a  species 
of  sand  used  in  the  manufacture  of  flint  glass^ 
and  e$i>ecially  valuable  on  account  of  its  rarity. 
The  ))roductions  in  1850  were  907,870  bushels 
of  Indian  com,  02,002  of  wheat,  123,840  of  oats, 
8,800  tons  of  hay,  127,800  lbs.  of  tobacco,  and 
171,879  of  butter.  There  wore  9  churches^ 
and  400  pupils  attending  public  9c)io<jls.  The 
county  was  named  in  honor  of  Col.  Cooper,  one 
of  its  earliest  settlers.     Capital,  liooncville. 

COOPER,  a  river  of  South  Carolina,  rises  in 
Oiarlestoik  district,  and  uniting  with  the  Ashley 
below  Charleston,  forms  tlie  harbor  of  that  city. 
A  canal  21  m.  long  connects  it  with  the  Santee. 

COOPER,  Antiioxy  Asiii.ky,  first  carl  of 
Shaftesbury,  l>orn  July  22,  1021,  died  Jan.  21. 
1088.  His  family  was  old  and  wealthy,  and 
he  was  born  at  Wimborne,  St.  Giles,  Dorset, 
his  mother  being  Anne  Ashley,  of  that  place, 
daughter  of  Sir  Anthony  Ashley,  who  was  one 
of  EUzabeth^s  ministers.  His  father  was  Sir 
John  Cooi>er,  of  Rockboume,  IlanU.  JasH  an 
orphan  at  10  years,  and  inheriting  the  fortunes 
of  both  fapiilies,  he  was  one  of  the  richest  com- 
moners in  lilngland.  After  studying  at  Oxford 
ho  entered  LincoIn^s  Inn,  and  at  18  married  a 
daughter  of  Lord  Keeper  Coven tr>'.  He  repre- 
Bented  Tewkesbury  in  the  short  parliament  of 
1040,  but  was  not  a  member  of  the  long  i^irlia- 
ment.  An  active  royalist,  he  did  good  service 
for  Charles  I.  in  the  early  part  of  the  civil  war, 
but  thinking  himself  ill  treated  ho  went  over  to 
the  parliament  in  1044.  lie  was  appointed  on 
the  committee  for  governing  the  army,  and  lie 
greatly  distinguished  himself  in  the  field.  Leav- 
ing the  army,  he  became  high  sherifTof  Wilts  in 
1040,  and  in  1051  was  one  of  the  commission 
fi >r  reformi ng  the  law.  Croin  well  at  fi rst  patron- 
ized him,  but  as  Cooper  failed  to  get  the  great 
Hoal,  they  fell  out.  He  was  a  member  of  all 
Cromwell's  parliamenta,  sitting  for  Wilts.  Uo 
refuseil  to  enter  the  council  of  state,  and  hb 
opposition  wa.s  very  annoying.  He  wjis  a  mem- 
ber of  liicliard  Crumweirs  parliament,  and  took 


no  inconsiderable  part  in  the  work  f«f  overtrirov. 
ing  the  second  protecterate.  lie  t.<jw  U<«.t 
a  niyalist,  and  on  Uie  reasffembling  o(  tur  Ita^ 
parliament  was  elected  a  member  of  it.  £.>: 
fnun  his  position  there  he  iniided  tha:  r^^c- 
ment  which  ended  in  tlie  restoratiua  uf  Cia- *« 
I  J.  Appointed  a  ineniber  of  the  c«<t^^  k{ 
state,  and  chosen  to  the  conventioii  jcvIu-vrL;. 
he  was  put  on  the  comtiiia«^ion  tliat  « aiird  <« 
Charles  at  l^reda.  He  was  rewank-d  \r  s;. 
pointment  to  iwveral  officea,  indodins  iL*:  \4 
chancellor  of  tlie  exchequer,  and  made  l\v  • 
Ashley.  His  participation  in  the  triil»  cf  tL« 
regicides  has  left  a  stain  even  on  his  Btc^cr. 
He  was  not  conspicnons  for  some  yearx  a&ti  la 
some  occasions  acted  patriotically  and  libenZj. 
In  private  life  he  was  very  licentiiMUL  lU  «zs 
matie  firht  commL«Honcr  of  the  treasDry  ia  IM7. 
and  was  the  ablest  of  tlie  enemic*  of  CUrvaJcA. 
His  name  furnished  the  second  letter  ke  :U 
word  Cabal,  givun  to  the  Ciiffurd  miniftrr.  tU 
it  is  supposed  be  originated  the  scheme  g^«L&- 
ting  up  the  exchequer.  Created  earl  uf  ShsiW 
bury  in  1672,  the  same  year  mw  him  mad*  iooi 
chancellor.  He  hail  no  legal  knovM^au 
was  the  worst  chancellor  England  ever  Lad.  tai 
distinguished  only  for  hia  ignorance  of  L'tt  dsxus 
and  his  servility  to  the  king.  Snddealy  bt 
changed  hia  course,  and  began  to  o(»pose  ifct 
government  of  which  he  was  a  memW.  wtta^ 
against  the  declaration  of  indulgence.  He  «^ 
ported  the  test  act,  hot  failing  to  mocofv^ 
power,  he  carried  his  opposition  to  focL  aa  tx- 
tent  that  the  king  dismissed  him.  He  was  &f>v 
a  patriot  and  l^er  of  the  opnontioD.  F<r 
some  years  his  life  was  very  brilliant  aad  ttft 
violent,  and  in  1677  he  was  ci*ramitted  lotae 
tower,  where  ho  remained  al>ore  a  year.  sa4 
was  not  released  nntil  he  had  begged  pardcA  ca 
his  knees,  and  admitted  his  erron.  Be  vm 
now  sunk  very  low,  hot  hia  nnscnniciIoQiiisc c^ 
Oates*s  *^  popish  plot  ^  soon  made  him  tht  mm 
powerful  English  statesman,  lie  was  not  6f 
inventor  of  that  plot,  but  he  tamed  it  to  tk 
fullest  possible  accoant,  and  led  the  ProlMiat 
party.  His  was  the  test  bill  nnder  which  Ca:^ 
olics  were  excluded  ftom  parliament  151  tesn. 
The  innocent  blood  that  was  shed  in  luitaa 
should  be  on  bis  head.  In  the  new  parhaiutf 
he  carried  throogh  the  impeachment  of  Daahv. 
He  was  made  preMdent  of  the  new  Mrmaaafi 
council  which  Sir  William  Templa  haa  iavvkiL 
which  rendered  him  nominal  chief  of  thecw- 
ernment;  but,  aware  of  the  in^abifity  ef  » 
condition,  he  determined  that  the  duke  of  T»<i 
should  be  exdoded  from  anceemiow  to  the 
throne,  and  hoped  to  make  the  dnke  of  1I<m^ 
month  Charleses  suoceMor.  Se  UTcd  in  LmkiL 
where  the  Protestanta  were  inpraaa.  and  wm 
pleased  to  be  called  Aldennan  Shalteehoiy.  b 
1079  ho  fVamed  and  caneed  to  be  pamed  iW 
habeaa  etnjnu  act,  which  rendem  thai  yeirA 
most  important  era  in  the  history  of  comtisa- 
tional  liberty.  The  parliament  wm  diM^r^L 
and  Shaftcsbnrv  disnusKd  from  oOce.  Br  U- 
came  more  violent  than  erer,  and  indaced  Us^ 
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month  to  return  liome.  lie  prosecuted  the  duke 
of  York  as  a  popish  recusant.  The  parliament  of 
1680  was,  so  far  as  the  commons  were  concerned, 
completely  under  his  influence,  and  he  carried 
resolutions  against  the  duke  of  York,  and  caused 
the  exclusion  bill  to  be  again  brought  forward, 
which  rapidly  passed  the  lower  house,  but  was 
thrown  out  by  the  lords.  Shaftesbury  continued 
his  factious  course  under  patriotic  pretences, 
and  the  king  again  dissolved  parliament  The 
next  parliament  met  at  Oxford,  and  Shaftesbury 
being  still  all-powerful  in  the  commons,  it  was 
8«)on  dissolved,  and  the  royal  triumph  was  com- 
plete. The  earl  was  arrested  on  the  charge  of 
liigh  treason,  lie  is  said  to  have  offered  to  ex- 
patriate himself,  and  to  pass  his  life  in  Caro- 
lina, for  which  John  Locke,  at  liis  request,  had 
framed  a  constitution ;  but  the  offer  was  not  ac- 
cepted. The  same  injustice  with  which  ho  had 
treated  the  Catholics  ho  now  experienced.  The 
benefit  of  his  own  habeas  corpus  act  was  denied 
liim,  and  so  were  various  other  legal  privileges. 
He  was  assailed  in  pamphlets,  and  by  Dry- 
den  in  his  **  Absalom  and  Achitophel,"  who, 
however,  was  not  original  in  applying  the  He- 
brew politician's  name  to  Shaftesbury.  The 
grand  jury  threw  out  the  bill,  and  the  earl,  after 
S4>me  delay,  was  liberated,  residing  in  and  near 
London.  These  places  soon  became  unsafe  for 
him,  the  tory  reaction  having  made  the  king  des- 
potic. He  continued  to  plot,  after  finding  that  he 
could  not  obtain  justice,  and  was  forced  to  dis- 
guise himself  and  to  frequently  change  his  abode. 
Finally  he  left  England,  though  not  without  diffi- 
culty, and  reached  Amsterdam,  1682.  He  asked 
U)  be  admitted  to  the  magistracy  of  that  power- 
ful city,  and  his  request  was  favorably  received. 
This  secured  his  i>ersonal  safety,  and  for  the 
brief  remainder  of  his  life  he  lived  in  great 
splendor,  and  received  many  evidences  of  re- 
g.vd ;  but  the  gout,  an  old  complaint,  returned, 
and  he  died  in  his  62d  year.  He  was  a  man  of 
fine  wit,  but  his  talents  as  a  statesman  have 
always  been  much  overrated,  though  probably 
Lord  Campbell  is  correct  in  saying  he  is  the  first 
Englishman  who  can  bo  called  a  great  parlia- 
mentary debater. — Anthony  Ashley,  3d  earl 
of  Shaftesbury,  and  grandson  of  the  preceding, 
born  in  London  in  1671,  died  at  Naples,  Feb. 
15,  1718.  After  receiving  a  thorough  educa- 
tion, and  travelling  on  the  continent,  he  enter- 
ed parliament  for  Poole  in  1693,  where  he  made 
his  famous  speech  in  behalf  of  tlie  proposal  to  al- 
low counsel  to  persons  charged  with  high  trea- 
son. Illness  compelled  him  to  retire  from  public 
life  in  1698,  and  he  passed  some  time  in  Holland 
under  an  assumed  name,  continuing  his  studies, 
and  associating  with  learned  men.  Returning 
to  England,  ho  became  earl  of  Shaftesbury,  and 
entered  the  house  of  lords,  1700-1,  where  he 
supported  the  measures  of  William  IlL,  who  of- 
fered him  the  office  of  secretary  of  state,  but  his 
Impaired  health  would  not  allow  him  to  accept  it. 
On  tnat  king's  death  he  again  returned  to  private 
life,  residing  in  England  or  Holland.  In  1711  he 
went  to  Naples,  where  he  died.     He  was  a  man 


of  great  benevolence,  and  wrote  in  behalf  of  hu- 
mane measures.  Macaulay  says  that  he  *^  gave 
himself  up  to  mere  intellectnal  luxury,  lost  him- 
self in  the  mazes  of  the  old  academic  philosoplgr. 
and  aspired  to  the  glory  of  reviving  the  old 
academic  eloquence  ;^*  that  he  had  not  merely 
disciples  but  worshippers ;  and  that  ^*  he  lived 
long  enough  to  become  the  founder  of  a  new 
sect  of  English  free  thinkers,  diametrically  op- 
posed in  opinions  and  feelings  to  that  sect  of 
free  thinkers  of  which  HobbMSs  was  the  oracle. 
During  many  years  the  *  Characteristics '  con- 
tinned  to  be  the  gospel  of  romantic  and  senti- 
Diental  unbelievers,  while  the  gospel  of  cold- 
blooded and  hard-headed  unbelievers  was  the 
*  Leviathan.' "  His  first  publication  was  **A 
Letter  on  Enthusiasm"  (1708),  suggested  by  tlie 
extravagance  of  the  French  prophets ;  this  was 
followed  by  the  "  Moralists"  and  Sentv$  Com' 
mvni$  (1709),  and  "A  Soliloquy,  or  Advice  to 
Authors"  (1710).  A  complete  collection  of  his 
works,  entitled  "  Characteristics  of  Men,  Man- 
ners, Opinions,  and  Times,"  was  published  after 
his  death  (3  vols.  1716).  At  his  death  he  was 
engaged  on  a  work  on  Uie  arts  of  design,  which 
he  well  understood. 

COOPER,  Sib  Astlky,  an  English  surgeon, 
born  Aug.  28, 1768,  at  Brooke  in  Norfolk,  died 
in  I^ndon,  Feb.  12, 1841.  He  was  the  4th  son 
of  the  Bey.  Samuel  Cooper,  curate  of  Brooke; 
his  mother  belonged  to  the  Paston  family, 
whence  he  sometimes  took  the  name  of  Sir 
As^ey  Paston  Cooper.  His  father  gave  him 
his  first  lessons  in  the  classics,  but  the  youth 
was  inclined  to  active  life  and  dissipation,  and 
averse  to  study.  Frank  and  good-natured,  he 
was  reckless  and  fearless,  and  fond  of  riding 
vicious  horses  without  saddle  or  bridle.  On 
one  occasion,  while  a  boy,  he  broke  his  collar- 
bone in  attempting  to  jump  on  the  back  of  a 
donkey  over  the  body  of  a  cow,  which  lay  be- 
tween them  chewing  the  cud.  "  Cool  courage  " 
was  his  chief  characteristic  as  a  boy,  and  on  one 
occasion  served  him  well  in  great  emergency. 
One  of  his  foster  brothers  fell  from  a  heavy 
wagon,  the  wheels  of  which  ran  over  liis  body, 
tearing  the  fiesh  of  the  thigh,  and  injuring  the 
femoral  artery,  from  which  the  blood  was  issu- 
ing abundantly.  The  neighbors  were  much 
alarmed,  not  knowing  what  to  do  to  stop  the 
bleeding  till  a  surgeon  oould  be  called ;  young 
Astley  Cooper  came  among  the  crowd,  saw  the 
blood  flowing  from  the  wound,  and  though  but 
little  more  than  12  years  of  age,  took  out  his 
pocket  handkerchief  and  tied  it  tightly  around 
the  thigh,  above  the  wonnd,  and  thus  arrested 
tlie  farming  flow  of  blood.  This  first  exploit, 
and  probably  the  praise  which  it  elicited,  awak- 
ened in  his  mind,  he  used  to  say,  the  love  of 
surgery  as  a  profession.  In  1781  his  father  was 
presented  with  a  living  at  Great  Yarmouth,  and 
shortly  afterward  his  uncle,  William  Cooper, 
then  senior  surgeon  of  Guy's  hospital  in  Lon- 
don, paid  a  visit  to  the  rectory,  heard  of  the 
surgical  exploit  of  young  Astley,  and  encoura^ 
him  in  his  inclination  for  the  medical  proles- 
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Bion.  TIo  WAS  sent  to  London  in  1784  to  study 
under  direction  of  his  uncle,  who  however  soon 
coiiimittcd  him  to  the  care  of  Mr.  II.  Cline,  sur- 
geon of  St.  Thomas's  hospital.  He  now  became 
inoro  studious.  Clino  inspired  him  uoC  only  with 
n  luvo  of  his  profession,  but  also  with  a  love  of 
libcr.il  ideas  in  politics.  From  that  time  for- 
ward Cooper  was  transformed  from  a  reckless 
and  ungovernable  youth  into  an  indefati^ble 
student  and  an  enthusiastic  republican.  Dur- 
ing the  first  year  of  his  studies  under  Oline, 
he  applied  liimself  so  diligently  to  dissection 
tliat  in  the  beginning  of  the  second  year  ho 
&UH)d  at  the  head  of  tlie  class  of  anatomy.  He 
then  applied  himself  with  equal  diligence  to 
surgery,  taking  notes  of  all  his  observations, 
and  showing  great  sagacity  in  examining  the 
diseases  of  patients  in  the  hospital.  At  the  age 
of  17  he  was  admitted  as  a  member  of  the 
physical  society,  whicli  was  at  tliat  time  the 
oldest  me<lical  society  in  Tendon.  During  tho 
vacation  he  returned  to  Yarmouth,  but  instead 
of  devoting  himself  as  usual  to  field  sports  and 
country  pleasures,  ho  spent  his  time  with  Mr. 
Francis  Turner,  a  surgeon  apothecary  of  Yar- 
mouth, in  the  study  of  practical  pharmacy ;  but 
it  does  not  seem  that  he  continued  to  pay  much 
attention  to  this  bnmch  of  medical  science,  as 
ho  was  always  deemed  in  after  life  somewhat 
deficient  in  a  knowledge  of  medicine,  although 
he  gained  tho  highest  rank  in  surgery.  In  1787 
he  went  to  Edinburgh  to  study  under  Dr.  Greg- 
ory ond  Dr.  CuUcn.  He  also  attended  the  lec- 
tures of  Dugald  Stewart  on  mental  philosophy ; 
in  this,  however,  ho  made  little  progress,  his 
mind  being,  as  he  himself  observed,  unsuited  to 
tho  studv  of  metaphysics.  On  returning  to 
Ix)ndon,  lie  was  appointed  demonstrator  of  an- 
atomy at  St.  Thomas's  hospital ;  and  he  became 
so  popular  among  the  students,  that  in  1791 
Cline  pr(»iH>sed  to  associate  him  with  himself  in 
giving  lectures  on  anatomy,  and  offered  him  a 
salary  of  $600  per  annum,  to  be  increased  every 
year.  Cooper  accepted.  It  was  the  custom  at 
tliat  timo  in  England  to  teach  anatomy  and  sur- 
gery together,  but  when  Cooper  l>ecame  assistant 
lecturer  to  Cline,  ho  proposed  to  teach  them  in 
separate  classes.  The  innovation  was  at  first 
resisted,  but  in  1792  Cline  consented,  reserving 
to  himself  the  chair  of  anatomy,  and  giving 
that  of  surgery  to  Cooper.  The  lectures  were 
delivered  every  evening  at  St.  TI)omas*s  hospi- 
tal, and  the  young  professor  displave<l  much 
energy  and  zeal  in  tho  i>erformance  of  }iis  duties. 
Soon  at\er  this  apnointmcnt,  ho  married  a  young 
lady  who  was  related  to  his  friend  Cline,  and 
who  had  a  fortune  of  $70,000;  but  so  great 
was  his  scientific  zeal  that  even  on  the  day  of 
his  marriage  ho  gave  his  lecture  in  the  evening 
as  usual.  The  first  vacation  after  his  marriage 
C(>o|>er  went  to  Paris  with  his  wife,  intending 
to  remain  some  time,  and  witness  the  operations 
of  the  l»est  surgeons  there ;  but  the  time  was 
unfavorable.  Tlie  revolution  was  then  niging 
with  much  violence,  and  after  witnessing  the 
assault  made  on  tho  Tuilerics  on  Aug.  10,  Cooper 


and  his  wife  beetme  alarroed,  and  after  eipcrv' 
enciug  some  diflScuItj  in  obtaining  p-jMf^r^ 
they  returned  to  Ensland  in  SeptemUr.    ilt 
never  afterward  liked  to  oonverw  on  revuv 
tionary  toiiics;  and  the  eicesaea  which  Ic  va. 
nessed  on  that  occasion  seem  to  have  ^LlM  im 
fonner  enthusiasm  for  republicanism.    lie  «« 
Cliopart  and  I>esault,  the  two  great  voTfti^ 
of  that  day  in  Paris,  and  expressed  some  ids«- 
ration  for  Uie  latter,  who  was  a  bold  and  isUk- 
ligent  innovator  in   the  art  of  sorgtry.    TVt 
celebrated  John  Hunter,  in  London,  had  oo- 
menced  a  revolution  in  the  principles  aad  {tss- 
tice  of  sur^ry  in  England,  and  Astlcy  Cwpo; 
admiring  his  views,  attempted  to  explain  'JUtm 
to  the  students  at  St.  Thomas's  hospital ;  bat  B»t 
possessing  the  requisite  powers  of  generalia- 
tion,  ho  failed  to  interest  lus  aaditoni,  abd  vm 
obliged  to  resume   his  own    more   pn^^^ 
method,  in  which  ho  most  exceDed.    By  eua- 
fining  himself  to  surgical  pathology  and  uf«n- 
tive  medicine,  ho  soon  became  one  of  th«  mm 
|iopular  professors  in  the  cai>itaL    In  179e  U 
wrote  two  pai>cr8  of  minor  importanoe  ia  tU 
**  Medical  Records  and  Researches,'*  pohUaA 
by  a  society  formed  in  St.  Tliomas's  boipitiL 
In  1800  his  uncle  WiUiam  resiiped  Lis  plaot  of 
surgeon  in  Guy's  hospital,  and  Astlry  oUusI 
the  post  with  some  difficulty.     From  that  tass 
forward  he  commenced  a  series  of  very  i» 
markable  observations  and  surgical  opcnJioaa 
In  1801  he  demonstrated  that  the  dertriKtHa 
of  the  membrane  of  the  tympanum  docs  art 
destroy  the  sense  of  hearing,  and  tlierelbn  ks 
inferred  that  this  membrane  might  be  pcrlurtfal 
with  impunity  in  (lerforming  certain  operaxkai 
for  the  cure  of  deafness.     In  18(4  he  pnbbhsi 
his  great  work  on  inguinal  hernia,  which  vm 
completed  in  1807  by  anolher  work  on  cr«il 
and  umbilical  hernia.    He  had  been  Liaadf 
affected  by  inguinal  hernia  at  the  age  of  It,  al 
during  6  years  wore  a  bandage.     This  CmC  kai 
no  doubt  called  liis  attention  more  particaMf 
to  hernia,  and  the  fittest  modes  of  ireaiasiL 
In  1H06  he  put  a  ligatnre  on  the  carotid  utmh 
and  was  tlie  first  suroeon  who  attempted  tUl 
oi>eratioD.     He  publidied  2  casea  in  which  ks 
had  o])erated.    In  1811  he  modHfied  the  nodi 
of  treatment  in  cases  of  i;pina  h{/Um,    la  ISIS 
ho  succeeded  in  2  cases  ont  of  8  in  cztracrim 
stone  from  tho  bladder  without  the  opcfate 
of  cutting.    At  that  time  he  waa  periiapi  Ihi 
most  popular  surgeon  in  London,  and  hb  li^ 
vate  practice  was  very  extensive.    He  aceipsA 
nevertheless,  the  profesaonhip  of  oonpsrstifi 
anatomy  at  the  royal  college  of  snrgcoDs,  aaddr 
voted  a  part  of  his  nights  to  preparing  Isif 
and  dissections,  in  lieu  of  taking  rest  and  dhM 
to  restore  his  bodily  powers.  In  a  short  tias  m 
health  gave  way,  and  he  was  obliged  to  diw— 
tiimc  his  excessive  labors,  and  ooranthimsslf  Is 
practicuil  surgerr.    In  1817  be  imt  a  tigatarssi 
the  aorta,  the  boldest  thing  that  ever  wis  tf* 
tempted  in  surgery.    In  1618  he  paUiibsdi  li 
C(»dperati(»n  with  one  of  his  pupils^  Mr.  &  Tn- 
vers,  the  first  volume  c^  hia  soi^gieal  cssiji^  sssa 
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followed  bj  a  iiecond,  in  which  he  gives  his  tint 
obsenrations  on  luxations.  His  fiopalaritv  and 
rnratation  increased  rapidly  among  all  cl&SMi 
of  society.  In  1820  he  was  consulted  by  King 
Qeorge  IV.,  and  in  1821  he  removed  a  tumor 
ftom  the  king's  head,  for  wliich  he  received 
ft  fee  of  $2,500,  and  the  title  of  baronet  In 
1822  appeared  his  remarkable  treatise  on  ^'  Ar- 
tlcnlar  Fractures  and  Luxations."  In  1824  he 
was  named  **  sergeant  surgeon*'  to  the  king. 
At  this  time  he  was  66  years  of  age,  and  his 
inoeasant  labors  had  brought  on  symptoms  of 
premature  old  age.  Attacks  of  vertigo  became 
more  frequent  his  breathing  much  oppressed, 
and  the  pulse  ooth  slow  and  intermittent  In 
1825,  he  discontinued  his  lectures  and  resigned 
the  Mce  of  surgeon  to  Guy's  hospital.  His  love 
of  occupation  and  his  increasing  private  prao- 
tioe.  however,  still  kept  his  mind  engaged.  Hb 
health  began  to  fail,  and  the  death  of  his  wife 
in  1827  ffiving  it  an  additional  blow^e  was 
oompelled  to  retire  into  the  country.  He  eom- 
mitted  his  patients  to  tiie  care  of  his  nephew ; 
but  in  the  following  year  his  health  had  so  mnoh 
improved,  and  the  quiet  of  the  country  became  so 
oppressive  to  his  active  mind,  that  he  returned  to 
I/mdon  and  resumed  his  private  practice.  His 
kbors  were  continued  witii  his  usual  seal  and 
application.  In  1829  he  published  his  ^Illns- 
tntions  of  the  Diseases  of  the  Breast :"  in  188a 
his  "TVeatise  on  the  Structure  and  Diseases  of 
llie  Testicle;"  in  1882,  his  ''Anatomy  (tf  the 
Thymus  Gland ;"  and  various  observations  in 
the ""  Guy's  Hospital  Reports."  In  1889  he  pub- 
lished his  *'  Anatomy  of  the  Manmiary  Glands  ;** 
and  -death  overtook  him  two  years  afterward, 
wlule  laboring  to  complete  his  work  on  the  dis- 
oases  of  the  breast,  by  a  description  of  cancer- 
ous affections.  During  the  latter  years  of  his 
Ufe  he  had  experienced  frequent  attacks  of  gout, 
Mid  finding  his  respiration  much  obstructed,  he 
Judged  that  he  was  suffering  from  an  affection 
of  the  heart  that  would  soon  end  Ids  days.  He 
wonld  not,  however,  retire  from  practice,  but 
resolved,  as  he  said,  '^  to  die  in  harness."  He 
died  in  his  arm  chair  surrounded  by  friends,  and 
two  minutes  before  expiring  he  ntterea  the 
words :  "  God  bless  yon ;  adieu  to  you  all."  Sir 
Astiey  Cooper  was  probably  the  most  popular 
and  Kuocesafhl  surgeon  of  his  age.  In  1818, 
it  is  said,  he  deposited  with  his  banker  £21.* 
000,  the  product  of  one  year's  practice.  It  is 
also  stated  that  be  gave  to  poor  relations  be- 
tween £2,000  and  £3,000  annuaUy  during  the 
most  prosperous  period  of  his  career,  and  in  his 
will  he  left  £100  a  year  to>be  given  every  third 
year  to  the  best  essay  on  some  surffical  sub- 
ject Although  he  lived  expensively,  almost 
keeping  open  bouse  in  London  for  his  friends, 
he  left  a  fortune  estimated  at  £500,000.  He 
was  buried  at  Iiis  own  request  beneath  the 
dispel  of  Gay's  hospital.  A  colossal  statue  by 
Hailey  has  been  dedicated  to  his  memory  in  St' 
Paul's  cathedral. — His  nephew,  Bransby  Blake 
Cooper,  Esq.,  F.  K.  8.,  is  the  author  of  the 
"Life  of  Sir  Astloy  Cooper,  Bart,  interspersed 


with  Sketdies  flrom  his  Note  Bode,,  fta**  (I 
vols.  London,  1848). 

COOP£R,  JaMBs  Fbnimobk,  an  American 
novdist,  bom  in  Burlington,  N.  J.,  Sept  15, 
1789,  died  at  Cooperstown,  N.  Y.,  Sept  14w 
1851.  He  was  the  yonngest  of  the  5  sons,  and 
yonngest  bnt  one  oft  children,  of  Judge  William 
Cooper.  In  his  first  year,  he  was  removed  with 
the  fiunily  toCooperrtown,  where,  several  years 
pevionsly,  his  fiither  had  become  possessed  of 
large  tracts  of  land  by  the  eztingnishment  of 
Indian  titles,  on  the  shores  of  Lake  Otsego^  the 
bead  waters  of  the  Snsaoehanna  river,  and 
nearly  in  the  geogrsphioal  centre  of  the  state 
of  New  York.  In  this  unbroken  wildemesBi 
&r  remote  from  any  dvilized  settlements  oapa* 
Ue  of  affording  pityteetion,  the  enterprising  ]m>- 
neer  began  a  career  of  gres^  snooess  imd  InllQ- 
enoe,  by  erecting  the  imposing  hsll  which 
figures  so  prominently  in  the  romances,  and 
snbseqnently  became  the  final  resting  place,  of 
bis  son,  on  the  southern  shore  <^  the  Deantiftil 
lake.  Judge  Cooper  was  not  only  a  man  of  re* 
markable  energy  and  business  skin,  as  his  ad- 
venturous encounter  of  the  toils  and  perib  of 
firontier  life  at  such  a  time  wonld  indicate,  but 
possessed  a  strength  and  sagacity  of  mhid, 
which,  added  to  the  great  wealth  accruing  firom 
the  rapid  settlement  of  the  oountry  at  the  close 
of  the  revolutionary  war,  gave  him  and  his  fiun- 
ily a  kind  and  degree  <n  influence,  for  manr 
years  unequalled  in  all  that  region,  and  wlilon 
reacted  visibly,  and  not  altogether  happily,  upcm 
the  character  and  tastes  of  the  fiunily.  Tracesof 
the  independence^  not  to  say  hauteur,  eogen* 
dered  by  the  sunshine  of  such  position  and 
inflnence,  are  to  be  detected  in  many  passa- 
ges both  of  the  history  and  the  writings  of  the 
snlject  of  this  notice,  and  which  perhaps  con- 
tributed to  the  personal  troubles  and  collirions 
of  his  later  years.  Mrs.  Cooper,  his  mother, 
whom  in  personal  aspect,  as  well  as  In  mental 
and  moral  traits,  Mr.  Cooper  greatly  resembled, 
was  the  daughter  of  Richard  Fenimore  of  New 
Jersey,  a  family  of  Swedish  descent,  and  great 
personal  excellence  and  sodal  distinction.  She^ 
too,  like  her  husband,  possessed  remarkable  en- 
ei^  of  character,  ana  a  cultivated  and  com- 
manding intellect,  and  Is  remembered  to  have 
been  fond  of  romance  reading.  Her  immaculate 
housekeeping,  personal  beauty,  and  &mOy  con- 
sequence, made  her  to  a  memorable  degree  a 
sharer  in  the  inflnence  of  her  husband,  both  in 
the  housdiold  and  in  the  community.  In  the 
midst  of  the  wild  scenes,  rude  experiences, 
and  exdting  incidents  of  a  frontier  life,  tinged 
with  these  strong  domestic  influences,  paued 
the  youth  of  Mr.  Clooper,  until  at  the  age  of  18 
he  was  first  sent  fitmi  home  to  be  entered  in  the 
freshmaii  chiss  of  Yale  college.  The  yonngest 
pupil  in  the  institution,  and  by  &r  too  young  to 
reap  the  benefits  or  to  escape  the  perils  of  col- 
lege life,  he  seems  to  have  given  no  indications 
of  his  fbture  eminence.  The  college  soon  ceased 
to  be  snfficientiy  attractive  to  detain  him,  and 
at  the  close  of  his  8d  year  he  voluntarily  left  it. 
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aud  entered  the  U.  S.  navy,  first  m  common 
sailor,  iu  wiiicli  capacity  he  ruinaiued  nearly 
two  years,  chiofly  on  biianl  tlio  Sierlinp,  wlien 
ho  was  promoted,  first  to  the  rank  of  niidsli Sp- 
in an,  and  before  the  close  of  his  sea  life  to  that 
of  lieutenant)  partly  with  the  slooj>-of-war  Wasp, 
and  afterward  for  a  time  on  lake  Ontario.  That 
the  exi)ericncesof  this  naval  life  had  a  powerful 
influence,  if  not  in  determining  his  career,  at 
least  in  preparing  him  for  it,  is  obvious  from 
the  perfect  familiarity  with  sea  life  which  his 
nautical  tales  every  where  display.  He  was  mar- 
ried, Jan.  1, 1811,  to  Miss  Susan  Do  Lancey,  sis- 
ter of  the  bishop  of  the  western  diocese  of  New 
York,  a  lady  whose  great  excellence  of  charac- 
ter, cultivated  tastes,  and  unatifected  piety,  laid 
the  foundation  of  an  uninterruptedly  happy  and 
refine<l  domestic  life,  which  visibly  affected  and 
ennobled  the  character  of  the  husband.  Durine 
this  year  he  resigned  his  post  as  lieutenant,  and 
removed  to  Mamaroncck,  Westchester  co.,  N.  Y., 
and  was  tliere  residing  when  a  few  years  subse- 
quently he  l)egan  his  career  as  author.  It  is  nar- 
rated that  while  reading  aloud  to  his  wife  a  new- 
ly published  English  novel  of  domestic  life,  and 
yawning  over  its  insipid  pages,  he  exclaimed 
that  he  could  write  a  better  novel  himself.  The 
quick  reply,  "  You  had  better  try,"  like  many 
another  casual  seed  dropped  at  the  right  time 
into  prepared  soil,  begot  the  determination  to 
make  the  attempt.  A  few  weeks  of  secret  labor 
astonished  the  wife  with  the  ofiening  chapters 
of  '*  Precaution."  The  style,  scenery,  and  spirit 
of  the  book  readily  betray  its  origin,  and  when 
completed  it  gave  but  little  satisfaction  to  the 
author,  or  pleasure  to  tlie  reader.  It  was,  how- 
ever, deemed  by  partial  friendii,  who  listened  to 
its  successive  chapters  as  they  were  produced, 
worthy  of  publication ;  and  mainly  through  the 
Intervention  of  Mr.  Charles  Wilkes,  a  literary 
friend  on  whoso  judgment  he  much  relied,  it 
was  published  in  two  volumes,  in  1819,  at  the 
authored  own  expense.  Though  not  inferior 
to  the  average  novels  of  the  time,  it  was  so 
imitative  us  to  have  passed  for  a  long  time 
OS  a  work  of  English  origin.  It  was  not  ac- 
knowledged by  tlie  author  for  many  years,  and 
was  never,  with  his  approval,  included  among 
his  works.  iUit  it  did  the  great  service  of 
awakening  to  consciousness  the  real  i)Ower8  of 
the  man.  The  resolution  to  write  another  work 
of  fiction  was  soon  funned,  and  every  thing  fa- 
vored the  choice  of  the  fortunate  theme.  The 
conntry  was  emerging  fVom  the  war  with  Great 
Ih'itain,  and  the  f)ub]ic  tastes  and  associations 
naturally  i>ointed  to  the  still  more  stirring  cx- 
i)erienccs  of  our  revolutionary  era  as  a  popu- 
lar subject  of  delineation.  Casting  aside  all 
niodols,  ho  ventured  upon  the  wholly  untrodden 
ground  of  a  domestic  tale  abounding  in  charac- 
ters familiar  to  all,  and  dei>ending  for  its  inter- 
o>t  upon  scenes  in  which  a  large  part  of  the  liv- 
ing: generation  had  actually  participated.  It  was 
one  (»f  tliose  hold  ventures  which  genius  alone 
r<iul(l  conceive  ur  sucocssfully  carry  through. 
The  composition  of  the  work  was  kept  secret 


until  near  its  oompledon,  when  agwo  the  »> 
thusiasm  of  listening  fHends  indvccd  tiie  atthrif 
to  undertake  its  publication.  For  a  iunfr  tinr  so 
publisher  coold  m  pnicured.  and  vhen  at  U«  iIm 
mingled  sagacity  and  fHendship  of  Mr.  Charkt 
Wiley  came  to  the  rescue,  it  l^aa  only  at  ti^  i> 
thor*s  ezfiense,  and  by  his  personal  tcperritfr^ 
of  the  proof  sheetSi  and  sometimes  nctu^  psr- 
ticipation  in  the  type-setting,  that  the  fim  ti^ 
nme  was  made  ready  for  pablicatiao.  it  hot 
came  almost  to  a  stAudstilL  Whether  from  vas 
of  confidence  in  its  sncceas,  or  want  of  mms, 
the  author  was  strongly  disposed  to  abaadoa  it 
entirely,  lie  would  gudly  liftTe  given  the  oopy- 
right  to  any  pnblislier  who  would  eoafku  a 
at  his  own  expense,  but  oonld  find  no  one  to  ac- 
cept it  Thus,  though  commenord  stxm  sftcr  titf 
appearance  of  ^  P?ecanti»n/'  it  was  t  jttn 
before  the  "  Spy  ^  was  israed.  It  had.  as  it  dt- 
served,  an  immediate  sncoess.  The  norcky  of 
its  subject,  the  originality  of  every  feataic  tit 
exciting  and  familiar  soene^  the  wcQ-kiiov« 
characters  hardly  disgnised  by  the  thin  veii  of 
fiction,  the  pungent  incense  to  «i*»i^«»  pridt 
and  iiatriotio  feelings  and  withal  the  roo^  vifor 
and  manly  quality  of  the  stvle,  were  wdl  Si- 
ted to  the  popular  habits  and  tastes.  Ac  boiM 
it  was  coidially  though  cantioosly  praised  by 
the  critical  fcw,  bat  eagerly  devoaivd  by  thi  oa- 
critical  many,  until  the  seal  of  its  lame  wis  mi 
in  England  bV  a  popnlarity  rivalling  even  tfaai 
of  the  Waverfey  novels,  then  at  the  verr  aciik 
of  their  success.  It  ran  rapidly  tliraigk  bbbv 
editions  in  both  conntries,  and  socm  spread  to  tU 
continent  and  over  Europe,  with  a  sale  whkk 
lias  scarcely  declined  to  the  present  day:  ad 
it  has  probably  been  honored  with  a  grHitf 
number  of  transUtions  and  Attracted  a  moieH^ 
versal  admiration  than  any  similar  vork  cw 
written  in  English.  A  few  years  beixe  kii 
death,  Mr.  Cooper  liad  informatioo  of  its  ttmh 
lation  into  Persian,  having  before  thk  fcea  i»- 
produced  in  Arabic,  and  we  beliere  nne  ocb« 
oriental  languages.  The  sncceas  of  the  Vdfk 
necessarily  determined  tlie  anthor's  tean. 
From  this  point,  he  abandoned  his  prolMMa 
and  gave  himself  to  authorship  throogh  a  Im^ 
life,  with  a  diligence  and  indnstry  seldom o^ 
plified  in  the  lives  of  men  of  letters.  In  vImC- 
ever  light  this  work,  the  **SpT,'^  be  RfsM 
it  is  a  marvelkms  creation.  The  opening  if  • 
new  and  fresh  field  of  imaginatire  fiuntor^ 
it  has  never  been  surpassed  in  the  eeseatial  qmk- 
ities  of  the  snccesstnl  novel.  Its  obviooi  d^ 
fects  were  all  forgotten  in  the  blaw  of  smof 
emotion.  It  has  been  ni\}nstly  comptfvd  viik 
other  works  of  its  class;  and  the  anthor  v« 
often  styled,  as  mnch  to  his  dsftaste  as  Vi  i» 
injury,  the  American  Walter  Scott.  B«  as 
comi)arison  of  the  kind  can  be  JnsL  Its  orips- 
ality  of  topic^  style,  and  spirit  is  its  most  ^tf* 
acteristio  feature,  and  the  real  sonme  of  iti» 
versal  [lopularity. — ^An  interval  ofSveanfr* 
ducvd  the  *^  Pioneers.**  With  Ur  mote  tnti 
than  pivfatory  professions  often  dMioae.  lb- 
Cooper  has  given  its  real  motive  and  iBi|i' 
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ratioiL  He  liad  written,  he  sajs,  his  first  work 
becanso  it  was  said  he  could  not  write  a  grave 
tale ;  so  to  prove  that  the  world  did  not  know 
him,  he  liad  written  one  so  grave  that  nobody 
would  read  it.  lie  wrote  the  second  to  see  if 
he  could  not  overcome  this  neglect  of  the  read- 
ing world.  The  third,  said  he,  "  is  written  ex- 
dosively  to  please  myself."  Family  pride,  the 
well-remembered  experiences  of  frontier  life, 
and  the  intense  love  of  nature  acquired  in 
childhood,  found  almost  equal  expression  in 
ttiis  singularly  beautiful  and  poetic  tale.  It 
lacks  the  stirring  incidents  and  favorite  famil- 
iar characters  of  the  "  Spy,"  but  in  its  descrip- 
tions of  nature,  and  pictures  of  pioneer  experi- 
ence and  of  happy  aoinestic  life,  as  well  as  in 
poetic  feeling  and  literary  finish,  it  is  perhaps 
the  ablest  <^f  his  productions.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  the  "  Bravo,"  it  was  the  favorite  of 
its  author,  and  its  composition  was  a  labor  of 
love  from  beginning  to  end.  Every  predilec- 
tion was  gratified ;  the  position  of  the  Temple 
famil}'  was  amply  asserted ;  and  the  wild  glo- 
ries of  forest^  hill,  and  lake,  mingling  with  the 
earliest  and  most  permanent  impulses  of  his  be- 
ing, were  reproduced  in  a  manner  equally  grati- 
fying to  his  pride,  his  taste,  his  affections,  and  his 
deeper  views  of  life.  Though  it  had  not  to  beg 
for  a  publisher,  it  was  nevertheless  far  less  im- 
mediately popular  at  homo  than  its  predecessor. 
Abroad,  however,  its  striking  portraiture  of 
American  scenery,  and  the  new  phases  of  life 
it  portrayed,  made  it  a  great  favorite,  and  con- 
tributed at  the  time  sensibly  to  the  reputation 
of  American  literature. — Ilis  own  tastes  grati- 
fied, Cooper's  next  work  developed  a  new  and 
still  more  characteristic  aspect  of  his  genius. 
The  "  Pilot''  apj)eared  wkliin  a  year  after  the 
•*  Pioneers ;''  and  its  immediate  occasion  is  said 
to  have  been  the  perusal  of  Scott's  "  Pirate," 
whose  awkward  and  unnatural  descriptions  of  sea 
adventure,  and  ignorance  of  the  sailor  character, 
at  once  provoked  the  resolution  to  excel  it  by 
reproducing  his  own  experiences  and  observa- 
tion of  lite  upon  the  scan.  The  "  Pilot "  outran  in 
its  first  success  all  its  predecessors;  and  though 
not  equal  in  some  of  the  best  qualities  to  the 
"  Red  Rover,"  or  others  of  his  sea  tales,  it  instant- 
ly gained  a  position  which  no  subsequent  work 
of  the  kind  has  been  able  even  to  contest.  The 
highest  critical  authorities  were  first  to  proclaim 
its  excellences.  "The  empire  of  tbe  sea,"  ex- 
claimed the  "  Edinburgh  Review,"  "  is  conceded 
to  him  by  acclamation."  This,  like  the  "Spy," 
was  a  bold  attempt,  which  nothing  but  high 
creative  abilities  could  have  carried  to  suc- 
cess. It  opened  a  wholly  new  life  to  reading 
landsmen,  and  inaugurated  a  school  of  imagina- 
tive works  wliicli  lias  numbered  amongiits  cul- 
tivators somo  of  the  highest  names  of  ino<lern 
literature.  Two  years  subsequently  appeared 
'•Lionel  Lincoln,"  which,  taking  the  "Spy"  for 
a  model,  lacked  originality,  and  fell  far  short  of 
its  predecessors  in  popularity,  though  evidently 
more  elabonitoly  and  carefully  written,  and  not 
without  points  of  >ingular  felicity  and  power. 


Its  comparative  failnre  seems  to  have  pat  the 
author  again  upon  his  mettle,  as  aAer  a  brief 
interval  appeared  the  "Last  of  the  Moldcans," 
perhaps  the  most  exciting,  well  sustained,  and 
popular  of  his  achievements  upon  a  field  he  has 
ever  held  as  peculiarly  his  own.  Never  before 
had  the  romance  of  the  Indian  character,  the  wild 
excitement  of  sava^  life,  and  the  striking  and 
novel  features  of  the  genuine  trapper  b^n  so 
vividly  depicted ;  nor  had  the  author's  dramatic 

E:>wer8  ever  been  more  successfully  exhibited, 
ike  its  predecessors,  it  was  immensely  popular, 
and  immediately  reproduced  in  almost  every  civ- 
ilized language.  It  contributed  more  to  the  gen- 
eral impressions  of  the  old  world  as  to  aboriginal 
life  in  the  new  than  all  other  works  combined. 
Following  this,  in  1827,  appeared  the  "  Red  Ro- 
ver," generally  esteemed  tlie  most  dramatic  and 
powerful  of  his  sea  tales;  and  in  1828,  the  "  Prai- 
rie," scarcely  less  interesting  as  a  romance,  or 
leas  triumphant  as  a  work  of  art,  than  the  '*  Mo- 
hicans."— Between  these  two,  the  autlior  widi 
his  family  visited  Europe,  where  they  remained 
till  1883.  His  residence  in  Europe  gave  rise  to 
some  of  the  most  unpleasant  passages  of  his  life. 
An  ardent  friend  of  his  country  and  her  insti- 
tntions,  he  was  quick  to  resent,  in  whatever 
sphere,  the  false  imputations  and  slanders  with 
which  Europe,  at  that  nascent  period  of  onr  his- 
tory, was  filled ;  and  yet  this  patriotism  render- 
ed him  the  more  keenly  sensitive  to  the  fanlts 
of  manner,  principles,  or  conduct  by  which  his 
countrymen  were  continually  bringing  this  land 
into  reproach.  He  was  impeUod  to  contend  with 
both,  and  to  appear  to  be  pleased  with  none.  In- 
dignant at  the  enemies  of  republicanism  for  their 
principle8,he  was  scarcely  less  so  at  its  friends  for 
their  inconsistencies  and  faults.  These  faults 
he  felt  that  it  was  both  his  right  and  duty  to 
correct.  His  literary  position,  his  unquestion- 
able patriotism,  and  the  zeal,  not  to  say  osten- 
tation, with  which  he  had  defended  his  coun- 
try in  public  and  private,  gave  him,  as  he 
thought,  the  right  to  expect  that  well-meant 
rebuke  of  obvious  evils  would  be  both  welcome 
and  effective.  He  accordingly  first  wrote  his 
"  letters  of  a  Travelling  Bafchelor,"  the  object  of 
which  was,  amid  much  that  was  useful  and  en- 
tertaining, to  point  out  some  of  the  more  glar- 
ing of  our  national  defects.  But  however  laud- 
able the  puri)ose,  the  effect  was  any  tiling  but 
beneficial.  This  was  the  beginning' of  a  series 
which  it  would  have  been  equally  to  the  credit 
and  the  comfort  of  Mr.  Cooper  to  have  left  un- 
written. The  apparent  censoriousness  and  as- 
sumption which  overlaid  such  works  as  the 
"Residence  in  Europe,"  the  "Letter  to  his 
Countrymen,"  and  still  more  offensive  "  Home- 
ward Bound,"  "  Home  as  Foimd,"and  the  "  Mon- 
nikins,"  not  only  precluded  popular  favor,  but 
gave  an  offence  that  re<iuired  all  the  recollec- 
tions of  his  genins  and  the  splendor  of  his  first 
achievements  to  suppress.  While  this  series 
was  in  progress,  a.)d  apparently  all  engrossed 
with  political  discussions,  he  sent  forth  another 
of  his  marvellous  creations,  the  "  Bravo,"  which, 
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like  the  "  Spy,"  the  "  Pilot,**  and  the  "Mohi- 
cans,'*  broached  a  new  idesi,  and  gave  to  the 
world  the  first  successful  specimen  of  the  novel 
of  opinion — a  sjjecies  whicli  has  since  pniwn 
to  be  a  large  and  potent  clement  of  our  liter- 
ature. The  "  Bravo"  united  the  most  stirring 
incidents  and  vivid  imaginative  delineations,- 
with  a  skilful  and  penetrative  inculcation  of 
)>olitical  opinions.  In  Europe,  it  was  received 
with  mingled  applause  and  nisses.  As  a  work 
of  art,  it  was  hailed  as  one  of  his  most  mas- 
terly efforts;  but  its  radical  democracy  and 
revolutionary  ideas  displeased  the  governing 
classes,  by  whom  it  was  at  once  placed 
among  the  outlaws  of  literature.  In  Mr. 
Cooper's  own  estimation  this  was  his  ablest 
wortc,  and,  except  the  "  Pioneers,"  most  com- 
pletely expressed  tlie  convictions  of  his  under- 
standing and  passions  of  his  heart.  Alternating 
with  some  i)oliticjd  works,  Mr.  Cooper  publish- 
ed, beside  the  **  Uravo,"  while  still  in  Europe, 
the  "  Wept  of  Wish-ton-Wish,"  the  "  Ileiden- 
mauer,"  and  the  "  Headsman  of  Berne."  On  his 
return  to  this  country  in  1838,  there  rapidly 
appeared  the  series  of  works  which  had  been 
previously  commenced,  the  aim  of  which  was 
the  correction  of  the  national  foibles.  These 
productions  had  from  the  first  provoked  the 
warm  retort  of  the  periodical  press  in  the  United 
States,  which  as  they  proceeded  in  some  in- 
stances descended  to  an  intolerable  license  of 
personal  abuse.  Prior  to  his  departure  from 
Europe,  he  was  heard  to  say  tnat  these  as- 
saults might  go  on  without  notice  6  years 
after  his  return  ;  but  if  not  then  suspended, 
he  would  resort  to  legal  re<lre9s.  lie  was 
as  good  as  his  word ;  beyond  the  satires  con- 
tained in  his  fictions,  no  wonl  of  defence  was 
published  by  him  to  the  many  charges  of  his 
political  enemies  until  full  6  years  had  elapsed. 
About  this  time  Mr.  C(X)i>er  published  his 
"Naval  History  of  the  United  States,"  the 
only  historical  production  of  his  pen,  except  a 
series  of  naval  biographies,  originally  published 
in  a  magazine.  This  was  a  work  of  great  labor 
and  research,  which  had  long  been  projected, 
and  was  regarded  by  the  author  with  a  partiality 
which,  with  all  its  acknowledged  excellences^tho 
public  judgment  has  hardly  confinned.  Yet  its 
painstaking  accuracy,  as  well  as  the  vigor  and 
completeness  of  some  of  its  descriptions,  un- 
doubtedly entitle  it  to  a  high  place  in  historical 
literature,  and  render  it  confessedly  the  best 
work  on  tlie  subject,  if  not  entirely  what  was  ex- 
l>ected  of  his  genius  and  his  special  familiarity 
with  tlie  subject.  This  work,  following  the  per- 
sonal tales  and  essays  above  referred  to,  and,  in 
a  few  particulars,  taking  novel  and  unpopular 
views,  elicited  fromtlie  press  attacks  of  such  vio- 
lence and  personality  as  to  provoke  the  author 
into  the  most  remarkable  series  of  le^  prosecu- 
tions ever  known  in  the  annals  of  literature,  and 
which  continued  for  sevend  years  to  absorb  the 
larger  share  of  hU  time  and  best  energies  of  his 
mind.  Ili-roproscntntion  of  the  battle  of  l^kc 
Erie,   especially,  trenched   upon  some  of  the 


most  cheHshed  Tiews  of  the  pmblie,  in  i 

to  detract  from  C-ommudttrv  Pernr's  occi 

honors  in  this  exploit,  and  in  awfming  ti>OA- 
modore  Elliott,  a  comparatirelr  obtrve  oCorf. 
who  hod  never  shored  in  the  fame  of  tbe  vict^. 
an  anexfiected,  if  not  the  chiel^  merit  in  the  i&^. 
Bat,  whatever  may  be  the  tmth  of  the  cwc. 
Coo|>er's  position  was  taken  fttm  no  pcff«k«:I 
antipathies  to  the  one,  or  medilectioBs  for  tSt 
other,  but  strictly  from  fiddity  to  hirtorie  tmh: 
and  its  accuracy  has  the  additional  sonctiM  «f 
the  award  of  three  oompetent  arbitrtton  to 
whom  the  whole  qnestion  was  snbmittcd  m  tke 
result  of  the  legal  prosecutions.  For  thnr  ft^ 
secutions  Cooper  lias  been  raodi  cecsoivd:  te 
an  im]>artial  survey  of  the  whole  painfbl  eyiwdt 
will  ^  far  toward,  we  do  not  merely  lay  rtBrt- 
ing  his  coarse  from  tbe  odiom  of  Tindictive  tm- 
sion^  but  toward  investing  tbe  whole  piuesJoie 
with  something  of  the  dignity  and  merit  «f  • 
public  service.  The  law  of  libeU  at  the  eon- 
menceroent  of  tlieso  saita,  was  nndcflscd  sad 
well  nigh  nugatory.  Practieallr,  there  wsi  btt 
little  defence  of  priTate  character  apiafC  tki 
most  wanton  aasaalts  of  tbe  presvL  If  tbs  » 
stnunts  of  the  law  of  libel  were  JostifiableBi  A 
there  was  now  ample  occasion  for  giving  it  a  mv 
definition  and  emphasis ;  and  from  ell  tiM 
transpired  of  Cooper,  whether  in  publie  eoatel 
or  private  speech,  nothing  is  more  dear  tha  rktf 
the  correction  of  this  fpeat  evil  was  the  ka£af 
motive  for  plunging  into  tlio  aea  of  tmebhf 
which  awaited  him.  lie  nerer  denied  nar^ 
sired  to  restrict  the  right  of  criticism.  Thefasr^ 
est  condemnations  of  hia  own  worki^  wbea  f*- 
stricted  to  the  works  themselvea,  nerer  emkd 
complaint  or  reply.  Bot  the  immnnity  of  p» 
sonoi  diarocter  he  believed  in,  and  after  a  ccfr 
test  of  years  established.  During  this  pcrid 
some  20  distinct  saits  for  libel  were  broei^  tf 
him— 4n  some  cases  2  or  8  soccesiiiTe  snits  agsatf 
tlie  some  offender,  for  libels  occarring  in  the  i«v 
comments  npon  the  previona  Ter£cUs  ni  m 
all,  or  nearly  all,  he  was  sacceasfoL  When  it  ii 
considered  that  the  press  of  the  eoaatrr  vtf 
mostly  arrayed  against  him,  and  that  he  tafU 
in  the  open  face  of  nnfKendly  Jnrie«,  nHaM 
judges,  and  a  strong  popular  pngodiec,  l!si 
simple  fact  giK-s  fkr  toward  fnmudiing  a  vnfr 
cation  of  his  course.  That  he  also  wrooght  i 
reform  in  tlie  habits  and  manners  of  the  yra^ 
as  well  as  revived  the  practical  efllciea«T  if  A 
much  neglected  safeguard,  is  not  now  Mneotf 
questioned. — During  the  heat  and  Mrifecf  thM 
libel  suits,  which,  being  almost  wholly  taoAm^ 
ed  in  person,  necessarily  involved  a  gnat  tiytf 
ditnra  of  energy  and  time,  the  readtng  veiU 
was  surprised  and  delighted,  almost  to  ihe  f^ 
giveness  of  every  provocatioD,  br  the  ojit* 
ance  of  the  ** Pathfinder,''  which  iwiTed  tks 
charming  scenes  and  choractera  of  his  mi«t  <^ 
vorite  creations.  In  none  of  the  talc*  c/  ikt 
forest  has  Cooper  displayed  mors  Rfiacd  ts^ 
or  genial  feeling,  or  higher  qualities  than  ia  iM* 
work.  After  the  issue  of  another  novcL  Ibca^ 
cd  on  foreign  scenesi  ^  Merecdes  of  Carti'sL* 
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which,  in  spite  of  many  excellent  points,  waa 
hardly  sucoessful,  this  was  followed  by  the  last 
of  the  Leatherstockinff  tales,  the  *^  Deerslayer '' 
— chronologically  the  last,  but  first  in  the  plot 
of  the  series.  This,  too,  had  immense  success, 
and  Teas  greeted  with  enthusiasm  scarcely  infe- 
rior to  that  which  heralded  the  "  Spy'^  or  the 
•*  Pilot."  About  1844  Mr.  Cooper  became  inter- 
ested  in  the  political  questions  growing  ont  <^ 
the  tenure  of  lands  in  certain  portions  of  the 
■Ute  of  New  York,  and  the  organized  refusal 
of  the  tenants  or  occupants  to  pay  the  accus- 
tomed rent  tolL  Every  instinct  of  personal  feel* 
ing,  as  well  as  politicd  conviction,  arrayed  him 
atrongly  against  the  novel  doctrines,  and  led  to 
the  preparation  of  the  "Littlepage"  tales — a 
•eriea  of  novels  of  remarkable  tact  and  skill, 
if  not  of  imaginative  force,  the  *^  Satanstoe.** 
the  "^Red^ikins,"'  and  the  *'  Chainbearer,"  whicn, 
if  they  had  fortunately  advocated  the  popu- 
lar view  of  the  question,  would  have  been 
regarded  as  models  of  their  kind.  As  it  was, 
they  fell  into  obscurity,  and  never  gained  the 
credit  they  were  justly  entitled  to.  From 
the  termination  of  his  suits  to  his  decease,  his 
pen  was  as  busy  as  at  any  period  of  his  life. 
There  appeared  in  rapid  succession  the  "  Two 
Admirals,"  in  1842;  "Wing  and  Wing"  and 
"Ned  Myers,"  in  1848;  "Wyandotte,"  "Afloat 
and  Ashore,"  and  "Miles  Wallingford,"  in  1844; 
the  " Crater,"  in  1846 ;  "Jack  Tier"  and  "  Oak 
Openings,"  in  1848 ;  the  ''  Sea  Lions,"  in  1849 ; 
and  the  "  Ways  of  the  Hour,"  his  last,  in  1850— 
works  which  display,  if  not  the  vigor  and  genius 
of  his  earlier  years,  no  decline  of  careful  study 
or  inventive  skill ;  and  which  especially  evince 
increasing  strength  and  mellowness  of  religions 
feeling — a  feature  still  more  visible  in  his  daily 
life.  While  engaged,  in  the  following  year,  upon 
A  work  of  historical  character,  after  a  few  months* 
rapid  decline,  his  extraordinary  physical  powers 
aaddenly  gave  way,  and  he  died,  to  the  surprise 
and  grief,  not  less  of  his  family  than  of  the 
pablic. — Personally,  Mr.  Cooper  was  a  noble 
specimen  of  a  man,  possessing  a  massive  and 
compact  furm,  a  countenance  strikingly  marked 
with  the  indications  of  intellectual  strength, 
and  glowing  with  manly  beauty.  His  pub- 
lished portraits,  though  imposing,  by  no  means 
do  justice  to  the  impressive  port  and  vivacious 
presence  of  the  man.  In  his  social  traits,  so 
far  as  his  native  reserve  and  strong  predilec- 
tions would  permit,  he  was  magnanimous,  hos- 
pitable, and  kind  even  to  a  fault.  Encoun- 
tering in  a  ragged  and  diseased  sailor,  upon  the 
docks  of  New  York,  an  old  messmate  of  his  ear- 
ly sea  life,  his  heart  and  home  were  open  to 
him,  and  to  his  generous  desire  to  help  him 
on  we  are  indebted  for  the  touching  story 
of  "Ned  Myers,"  which  is  but  a  literal  nar- 
rative of  facts.  Tliis  was  a  type  of  the  im- 
pulses perpetually  springing  and  adorning  his 
life.  Frank,  generous,  independent,  and  not 
over-refined  either  by  native  constitution  or  cul- 
ture, enemies  were  as  plentifully  made  as  easily 
reconciled  by  his  singular  admixture  of  oppos- 
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ing  aoalities.  His  intellectual  life  was  ehe6k« 
ered  by  much  the  same  variety  of  lights.  There 
were  Uie  elements  of  genius— originality  of  in- 
vention, keen  insight  into  character,  and  ma- 
gic creative  skill,  shaded  by  defects  both  of 
original  mental  structure  and  of  literary  cul- 
ture, not  less  conspicuous.  But  taken  all  in  all, 
no  American  writer  has  attained  more  Jnst  as 
well  as  universal  fame,  and  none  has  more  truly 
exemplified  the  higher  qualities  whioh  we  could 
desire  to  be  characteristic  of  American  liters* 
ture.  Though  for  some  cause  they  secnred  the 
author  but  a  limited  remuneration,  Qooper's 
works  have  had  an  unparalleled  sale,  botn  al 
home  and  abroad.  Beside  the  fact  that  all  the 
leading  romances  were  reproduced  as  they  ap- 
peared in  numerous  editions  in  France,  G^rm*- 
ny,  Russia,  and  many  other  European  countries^ 
and  were  circulated  largely  and  continuously  in 
Great  Britain,  they  have  had  a  constant  sale 
at  home,  which  has  inereased  with  time,  inda- 
cing  more  and  more  el^ant  forms,  until  at 
the  present  time  there  is  in  preparation  an  il- 
lustrated edition,  in  82  volumes,  which  promises 
to  be  a  fitting  monument  to  the  memory  of  onr 
greatest  imsginative  writer.— Subah  FnTmoBBi 
eldest  daughter  of  the  preceding^  and  author 
and  editor  of  several  popular  mam,  chiefly  de- 
scriptive of  rural  life.  The  first,  "Rural  Hours," 
was  published  in  1860,  during  the  later  years  of 
Mr.  Cooper's  life,  and  won  a  permanent  and 
honorable  phice  in  literature.  It  was  followed 
in  1854  by  ''Rhyme  and  Reason  of  Country 
Life,"  a  fine  selection  (tf  choice  descriptive  pas- 
sages, in  prose  and  verse,  relative  to  country 
life  and  its  incidents,  iUnstrated  with  suggestive 
and  graceful  notes,  and  introduced  bv  a  genial 
essay.  An  annotated  edition  of  an  English  work, 
the  ''  Journal  of  a  Naturalist,"  was  also  pub- 
lished in  1852 ;  and  in  1858  a  beautiful  little 
tribute  to  the  character  of  Washington,  written 
for  voung  people,  and  geperonsly  given  in  aid 
of  the  ftmd  for  the  purchase  of  Mt.  Vernon. 
Various  popular  contnbutions  to  periodical  lit- 
erature have  also,  from  time  to  time,  proceeded 
from  her  pen,  though  generally  anonymous. 

COOPER,  Pktkr,  an  American  manufiusta- 
rer,  bom  in  the  city  of  New  York,  Feb.  12, 1791. 
His  matemd  grandilE^her.  John  Campbell,  was 
mayor  of  New  York  and  aeputy  quartermaster- 
general  during  the  revolutionary  war,  and  ex- 
pended a  considerable  private  fortune  in  the 
service  of  his  country.  His  father  was  a  lieu- 
tenant in  the  war  of  the  revolution,  after  the 
close  of  which  he  established  a  hat  manu&o- 
tory,  in  which  his  youthful  son  Peter  aided  to 
the  extent  of  his  strength.  This  period  of  Mr^ 
Cooper^s  life  was  one  of  great  anxiety  and  much 
hard  labor,  as  his  father  was-not  successful  in 
his  undertakings,  and  had  a  large  family  to  pro- 
vide for.  He  attended  school  only  half  of  eadi 
day  for  a  single  year,  and  bey<Hid  the  humble 
knowledge  thus  gained,  his  acquisitions  are  all 
his  own.  At  the  age  of  17  he  was  placed  with 
John  Woodward  to  learn  the  trade  of  ooaeh- 
making,  and  served  out  his  apprenticeship  so 
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much  to  the  satisfaction  of  Lis  master,  that  tlie 
Utter  offered  to  set  him  up  in  business,  which 
Mr.  Cooper  declined.  He  successively  followed 
his  trade ;  next  the  manufacture  of  patent  ma> 
chines  for  shearing  cloth,  which  were  in  great 
demand  during  the  war  of  1812,  but  lost  all 
value  on  the  declaration  of  peace;  then  the 
manufacture  of  cabinet  ware;  then  the  grocery 
business  in  the  city  of  New  York ;  and  finally 
he  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  glue  and  icdn- 
glass,  which  ho  has  carried  on  for  more  than  80 
years.  Mr.  Cooper^s  attention  was  early  called 
to  the  great  resources  of  this  country  for  the 
manufacture  of  iron,  and  in  1830  he  erected  ex- 
tensive works  at  Canton  near  lioltimore.  Dis- 
posing of  these,  he  subsequently  erected  a  roll- 
ing and  wire  mill  in  the  city  of  New  York,  in 
which  he  first  successfully  applied  anthracite 
to  tlie  puddling  of  iron.  In  1845  he  removed 
the  machinery  to  Trenton,  N.  J.,  where  he 
erected  the  largest  rolling  mill  at  that  time 
in  the  United  States  for  the  manufacture  of 
railroad  iron,  and  at  which  subsequently  he  was 
the  first  to  roll  wrought  iron  beams  for  fire* 
proof  buildings.  These  works  have  grown  to 
be  very  extensive,  including  mines,  blast  tur- 
naoes,  and  water  power,  and  ore  now  <^ried  on 
by  a  company  of  which  Mr.  Cooper  is  the  prcal- 
dent.  While  in  Baltimore  Mr.  Cooper  built, 
after  his  own  designs,  the  first  locomotive  engine 
that  was  turned  out  on  this  continent,  and  it 
was  operated  successfully  on  the  Baltimore  and 
Ohio  railroad,  thus  identifVing  his  name  with 
the  early  history  of  railroads.  In  like  manner 
he  has  taken  great  interest  in  the  extension  of 
the  electric  telegraph,  in  which  he  lias  invested  a 
large  capital,  lie  isj>resident  of  tlie  New  York, 
Newfoundland,  and  London  telegraph  company, 
honorary  director  of  the  Atlantic  telegraph  com- 
pany, president  of  the  American  telegraph 
company,  and  president  of  the  North  American 
telegraph  association,  which  represents  and 
governs  more  than  f  of  all  the  lines  in  the 
United  States.  Mr.  Cooper  has  served  in  both 
branches  of  the  New  York  common  council,  and 
was  a  prominent  advocate  of  the  constrnction 
of  the  Croton  aqueduct  His  great  object, 
however,  has  been  to  educate  and  elevate  the 
industrial  classes  of  the  <y>mmunity.  lie  early 
became  a  trustee  of  the  public  school  sodety, 
and  at  the  time  of  its  being  mei^;ed  in  Uie 
board  of  education,  Mr.  Cooper  was  its  vice- 
president.  Ho  subsequently  became  a  school 
commissioner ;  but  feeling  that  no  common 
school  system  could  supply  a  technological 
education,  he  determined  more  than  40  years 
ago  that,  if  his  exertions  wore  succossfhi,  he 
would  establish  in  his  native  city  an  institu- 
tion in  which  the  working  classes  could  se- 
cure that  instruction  for  which  he,  when 
young  and  ambitious,  sought  in  vain.  Accord- 
ingly the  "Union  for  the  Advancement  of  Sci- 
ence and  Art,"  commonly  called  the  ^  Cooper 
Institute^'*  has  been  erected  in  New  York  at 
the  intersection  of  the  8d  and  4th  avenues^ 
between  7th  and  8th  streets,  covering  the  en- 


tire block,  at  a  cort  of  over  t80Q.inOL  It  b 
devoted  br  a  deed  of  tnat,  with  oil  iu  nsm 
inues,  and  iHnofita,  to  the  inatnicUoB  and  tkw 
tion  of  the  woi^ing  rIaMM  of  the  city  ct  3(ffv 
York.  It  is  to  Include  a  ediool  of  dca^fo 
females,  evening  eooraee  of  instroccjaa  far  ■»- 
chanics  and  apprentioee  in  the  ■ppBrrti  tf 
science  to  the  oanneH  <^  life,  a  me  mini 
room,  and  galleries  of  art  and  ouOecdaoi  ^ 
models  of  inventions,  and  a  poljtechaie  stiiJ. 
—Mr.  Cooper  is  still  engi^ed  In  aetive  Imia 
In  religion  he  is  a  Unitarian. 

COOPER,  Sam m,  D.D.,  a  miniilar  ef  B» 
ton,  bom  March  M,  1788,  died  Dee.  St,  im 
Ue  was  ffradnated  at  Harvard  eciDcge  ia  171^ 
Btudied  theology,  and  at  the  age  of  SO  be  ww  » 
vited  to  anooeed  his  father  in  the  Brault  tarn 
church  as  oolleagne  with  Dr.  Odimsn.  Bs  m 
ordained.  May  81, 1746,  and  eoDtianed  87  vvai 
in  the  ministry  of  that  chnrdi.  He  took  ■  b- 
fluential  part  among  the  patriots  of  the  iwul^ 
tion.  He  was  the  pereon  to  whom  I>r.  Fbi^ 
lin  sent  the  letten  of  Uatchinaon,  and  mm  m§ 
of  the  foremost  in  laying  tbe  fooadatkiB  ef  As 
American  academy  of  arts  and  scicnca^  mi  to 
first  vice-president.  Remarkable  in  prafv  wd 
in  his  pastoral  offices  for  hnmiKty  and  aafh 
reverence,  he  was  at  the  aame  time  aa  iBH» 
plished  claasieal  aeholar ;  his seiiuous  wuMfm 
n^Muneanalled  in  Anierica  for  ricanatfli 
taste,  and  nis  correspondenee  was  hiduy  wttt^ 
ed  by  several  of  the  most  diadngaiHied  fnM 
in  Europe. 

COOPER,  Thoicai^  a  natural  iiliniaijig, 
lawyer,  and  pblitidany  bom  in  Londoa.  OcLH 
1759,  died  in  South  Carolina,  ICaj  11,  IMI.  Bi 
was  eariy  sent  to  Oxford,  wbere  be  thon^M 
studied  the  dasrioa,  though  the  bentofUifliri 
was  toward  the  natoral  Mienoe^  Uliilt  itt^ 
ing  law,  he  extended  his  researches  into  HaaflV 
and  medicine.  He  was  •Amit*^  to  the  bv  an 
travelled  a  circait  for  a  ibir  yean ;  bat,  «i^ 
hito  the  poUtieal  agitatiaoa  of  the  psri^b 
was  sent,  in  company  with  Mr.  Waa^iAs  1^7 
ventor  dt  the  steam  enginei,  by  tbe  daDbn*^ 
dobs  of  Eni^and  to  the  affiliated  dabs  fai  Wmtk 
In  this  laUor  oonntry  be  took  part  aU  it 
Girondists,  hutperoeivingtlieir  hiiiiilsTihiwa 
fidl.  escaped  to  Eo^and.  For  this  JoBmr  It 
and  his  uiend  Mr.  watt  wore  eaUedto  anit 
by  Mr.  Bnrke  in  the  boose  of  ^^«nifti?a%  vliA 
led  to  a  violent  pamphlet  in  lepljjfraBlt 
Cooper.  His  pnhliiher  prapoaing  to  pritf  ill 
a  cheaper  form  for  general  rirrnlstlna,  bt  i^ 
ceived  a  note  from  Sir  John  SeoO;  slUsaijf 
eral,  informing  him  that  althoa^  than  wa  V 
exception  to  be  taken  to  hia  p— ^^1^  vbaili 
the  hands  of  the  npper  claaae%  yet  lbs  fi^ 
emment  woold  not  allow  It  toappevnaMfi 
to  insure  its  drcolatfon  among  lbs  paipt 
While  in  ¥Vano^  he  had  learned  tbe  scanltf 
making  chlorine  firom  oommon  ssl^  aadbtsfV 
became  a  bleacher  and  oslloo  prialcr  ia  X» 
Chester,  hut  hia  badness  was  oasaeeanM.  li 
next  came  to  America^  whitber  Usftwni  Ma^ 
ley  had  already  cmlgnted,  and  4 
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self  in  his  neighborhood  in  Pennsylvania  as  a 
lawyer.  But  the  politics  of  this  country  were 
also  attractive  to  him,  and  uniting  with  the  dem- 
ocrats, he  opposed  with  vivacity  the  adminis- 
tration of  Job n  Adams.  For  a  violent  attack  on 
Adams  in  a  Pennsylvania  newspaper  in  1799, 
lie  was  tried  for  a  libel  under  the  sedition  act 
of  1800,  and  sentenced  to  6  months^  impris- 
onment and  a  fine  of  $400.  The  democratic 
party  coming  into  power,  he  transacted  in  1806 
tlie  business  of  a  land  commissioner  on  the  part 
of  the  state  with  such  energy  as  to  triumph  over 
difficulties  with  the  Connecticut  cliumants  in 
Luzerne  co.,  which  had  broken  down  2  pre- 
vious commissioners;  but  beiDg  appolntea  to 
the  office  of  judge,  he  became  obnoxious  to 
members  of  his  own  party,  and  was  removed 
in  1811  on  a  charge  of  arbitrary  conduct.  He 
then  successively  occupied  the  chair  of  chem- 
Ssiry  in  Dickinson  college,  in  the  university  of 
Pennsylvania,  and  in  Columbia  college,  8. 0.,  of 
which*  last  institution  he  became  president  in 
1820,  and  in  which  he  discharged  also  the  du- 
tles  of  professor  of  chemistry  and  of  political 
ecimimy.  On  his  retirement  in  1834,  the  re- 
vision of  the  statutes  of  the  state  was  confided 
to  him,  and  he  died  in  the  performance  of  this 
duty.  Dr.  Cooper  was  alike  eminent  for  the 
versatility  of  his  txilent  and  tlie  extent  of  hia 
knowledge.  He  published  in  1794  in  London 
a  volum«r  of  "Information  concerning  Amer- 
ica;^' in  1800,  a  collection  of  political  essays, 
reprinted  from  a  Pennsylvania  newspaper ;  in 
1812,  in  Philadelphia,  a  translation  of  the  "Ixisti- 
tutes  of  Justinian;"  in  1819,  a  work  on  *^  Medical 
Jurisprudence ;"  in  1812-'14,  2  of  the  6  volumes 
entitled  the  "  Emporium  of  Arts  and  Sciences," 
which  were  published  in  Philadelphia;  and  in 
1826,  at  Charleston,  6.  C,  his  academic  "  Lec- 
tures on  the  Elements  of  Political  Economy." 
He  was  also  a  vigorous  pamphleteer  in  various 
political  contests,  and  an  admirable  conversa- 
tionist. In  philosophy  he  was  a  matenalbt,  and 
in  religion  a  free-thinker. 

COOPERSTOWN,  a  post  village  in  Otsego 
township,  and  capital  of  Otsego  co.,  N.  Y., 
169  m.  W.  of  Albany ;  pop.  of  the  township 
in  1865,  4,334.  Situated  at  the  outlet  of 
Otsego  lake,  which  is  embosomed  in  hills  400 
feet  high,  it  enjoys  some  of  the  most  beauti- 
ftil  and  picturesque  scenery  in  the  state.  The 
village  is  noted  as  having  been  the  residence  of 
the  American  novelist,  James  Fenimore  Cooper, 
from  whose  father,  Judge  William  Cooper,  it 
derives  its  name.  It  is  the  seat  of  a  female  col- 
legiate institute. 

COORG,  KooRO,  or  Caduga,  a  district  of 
8.  Hindostiin,  among  the  W.  Ghauts,  bounded 
N.  by  Mysore  and  Oanara,  E.  by  Mysore,  8.  by 
Malabar,  and  W.  by  Malabar  and  Canara,  be- 
tween lat.  ir  5G'  and  12°  45'  N.,  long.  76°  25' 
and  76°  13'  E. ;  greatest  length,  60  m.;  mean 
breadth,  35  m. ;  area,  2,165  sq.  m. ;  pop.  about 
60,000.  It  is  extremely  rugged,  mountainous 
in  all  parts,  covered  in  some  places  with  forests 
of  sandal  and  other  woods,  but  in  many  others 


overrun  with  Jungle.  The  soil,  however,  is  fer- 
tile ;  rice  is  cultivated  for  exportation,  peppeiv 
cardamoms,  and  other  spices  are  produoedl,  and 
great  attention  is  paid  to  cattle-raising.  The 
climate  is  temperate,  and  generally  healthy. 
The  inhabitants  are  Brahmins.  It  is  the  cus- 
tom lor  brothers  of  the  same  family  to  have 
their  wives  in  common.  There  are  no  manu- 
factures except  of  coarse  cloths  for  domest&o 
wear.  Mercara  is  the  capital.  Coorg  was  for- 
merly an  independent  principidity,  and  consider- 
ably larger  than  the  present  district  known  by 
t^at  name.  It  was  seixed  by  Hyder  Ali  in  1778, 
and  parcelled  out  among  manv  petty  chieftains ; 
but  in  1787  the  son  of  the  aeposed  r%jah  suc- 
ceeded in  expelling  the  invaders.  In  1832  the 
territory  was  added  to  the  possessions  of  the  East 
India  company. 

COOS,  a  N.  00,  of  New  Hampshire ;  area, 
1,950  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1850,  11,858.  The  White 
mountains  occupy  the  southern  part  Among 
these  mountains  the  Saco  river  takes  its  rise, 
and  fbrther  north  are  the  sources  of  the  Oonneo- 
ticut  Near  the  banks  of  this  latter  stream,  which 
flows  along  the  W.  border  of  the  county,  the  ■oil 
is  tolerably  fertile.  In  the  vicinity  of  some  other 
smaUer  rivers  the  land  is  also  cultivated  with 
success,  but  the  greater  portion  of  the  surfluse  Is 
hilly  and  unproductive.  Indian  com,  oats,  pota- 
toes, and  hay  are  the  staples.  The  productions 
in  1850  were  40,876  bushels  of  Indian  com, 
99,773  of  oats,  256,928  of  potatoes,  80,795  tons 
of  hay,  and  858,446  pounos  of  butter.  There 
were  8  wooUen  factories,  10  grist  mills,  22  saw 
mills,  1  foundery,  5  starch  factories,  5  tanneries, 
16  churches,  2  newspaper  offices,  and  8,694  pu- 
pils attending  public  schools.  The  county  is 
traversed  by  the  Portland  branch  of  the  Grand 
Trunk  railway  of  Canada.  It  was  organized  in 
1803,  and  its  name,  an  Indian  word  signifying 
pines,  was  given  in  reference  to  the  pine  for- 
ests which  cover  a  large  part  of  it  Capital, 
Lancaster. 

COOSA,  a  centra]  co.  of  Ala.,  named  fjrom  Coo- 
sa river,  which  forms  its  S.  W.  boundary ;  area, 
860  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1850, 14,548,  of  whom  4,120 
were  slaves.  The  surface  is  hilly,  and  the  soil 
very  productive.  Com  and  cotton  are  the  sta- 
ple productions.  The  pasture  lands  are  excel- 
lent, and  perennial  springs  of  the  purest  water 
are  found  in  almost  all  Pftrts  of  the  county. 
Numerous  small  streams  anord  an  abundance  of 
water  power,  which  has  been  applied  to  several 
saw  and  grist  mills.  In  certain  mineral  produc- 
tions Coosa  county  is  remarkably  rich.  Lead 
and  iron  mines  have  been  opened;  statuair 
granite,  of  very  superior  quality,  easily  worked, 
and  so  near  the  surface  as  to  be  obtamed  with- 
out much  labor,  is  brought  from  a  place  near 
Bradford.  In  the  northern  part  is  an  inmiense 
quarry  of  beautiful  marble,  extending  through 
Coosa  and  Talladega  into  Benton  co.  Tm 
marble  is  said  to  ^  far  superior  to  any  other 
obtained  in  the  United  States,  and  many  have 
pronounced  it  equal  to  the  finest  specimens  of 
Italian  marble.    The  productions  in  1850  were 
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418,991  bashels  of  Indian  corn,  126,288  of  sweet 
potatoos,  Aiid  6,524  bales  of  cotton.  There 
were  8  grUt  and  saw  milliS  8  tanneries,  1  cotton 
fMitory,  61  churohe:!,  2  newspaper  offices,  and 
881  pupils  attending  public  schools.  The  coantj 
was  formed  aboat  1884  from  a  portion  of  the 
Greek  Indian  territory.    Capital,  Rockford. 

COOSA,  a  river  of  Ga.  and  Ala.,  850  m.  long. 
It  is  formed  by  the  union  of  the  Etowah  and 
Oostenanla  at  Rome,  takes  a  southwesterly 
course,  and  after  passing  the  Ten  islands  in  Ali^ 
bama,  flows  southward  to  the  Tallapoosa,  joining 
tliat  river  to  form  the  Alabama.  From  Borne 
to  the  Ten  island^  a  distance  of  180  m.,  it  is 
navigable  by  steamboats.  Below  the  latter 
point,  the  shoals  which  obstruct  the  channel  at 
short  intervals  as  far  as  Wotumpka,  prevent  the 
passage  of  any  vessels  except  flat-boats. 

COOT,  a  lobe-footed  bird  of  the  order  graUa^ 
familv  raUida,  and  genus/uZica.  In  Uiis  genus 
the  bill  is  shorter  than  the  head,  strong,  straight| 
and  elevated,  forming  a  broad  shield  on  the 
forehead ;  the  wings  are  short;  the  tail  is  very 
short  and  rounded ;  the  tarsi  are  shorter  than 
the  middle  toe;  the  toes  are  long,  united  at  the 
base,  lobed  on  each  side,  the  inner  toe  with  2, 
the  middle  with  8,  and  the  outer  with  4  rounded 
membranous  lobes;  the  hind  toe  is  lobed  its 
whole  length.  There  are  about  a  dozen  species 
of  the  genus,  scattered  over  the  world,  migrating 
from  north  to  south  in  winter.  The  American 
or  cinereous  coot  {F.  Ammeana^  Guiel.)  is 
about  14  inches  long,  with  an  extent  of  win^  of 
25  inches;  bill  long,  the  back  11  inches;  weight 
about  1  lb.  The  head  is  small,  neck  slender, 
body  rather  full ;  feet  strong,  tibia  bare  a  little 
above  the  joint ;  the  plumage  is  soft  and  blend- 
ed. The  bill  is  grayish  white,  with  a  dusky 
si)ot  near  the  end  ;  the  general  color  of  the  up- 

Eer  parts  is  deep  bluish  gray,  blackish  on  the 
ead  and  neck,  and  olivaceous  on  the  shoulders; 
tlie  quills  are  grayish  brown,  with  darker  tips; 
e<lgo  of  the  wings,  outer  margin  of  1st  quill, 
tips  of  outer  secondaries,  and  lower  tail  coverts, 
white;  tail  brownish  black;  under  parts  light 
bluish  gray.  They  are  found  throughout  North 
America,  and  in  New  England  in  the  autumn, 
retiring  south  about  November.  Their  favorite 
resorts  are  the  borders  of  ponds  and  rivers  lined 
with  thick  reeds,  to  which  they  can  fly  on  the 
approach  of  danger ;  they  swim,  dive,  fly,  and 
run  well;  they  rise,  however,  with  difficulty, 
fluttering  the  wings  and  striking  with  the  feet 
to  assist;  they  fly  high,  with  auick  motion  of 
the  wings.  They  feed,  especially  in  the  moni« 
ing  and  evening,  near  the  edge  of  tiio  water  and 
in  the  open  lands  bordering  on  streams  and 
lakes.  Tlio  food  consists  of  aquatic  insects  and 
plants,  mollurfks,  small  flsH,  worms,  seeds,  and 
even  tender  gross  and  leaves.  In  tlie  south 
they  are  seen  in  flocks  of  several  hundre<l.  They 

Crobably  breed  in  the  northern  states;  the  nest, 
uilt  of  decayed  vegetable  matter  and  sticks,  is 
E laced  near  the  water  among  the  reeds;  it 
\  sometimes  carried  away  by  inundations, 
when  it  floats  without  injury  to  the  eggs  or  dis- 


placing  the  femalfl;  the  cgp  art  from  T  to  11 
in  number,  aih-mj  eolor,  ipoaed  mi&ctaly 
with  black,  and  the  yoong  Itkm  to  the  wgur  m 
toon  as  hatched.  A  oommoo  name  for  tbii 
species  is  the  mud  hen.  They  an  almnlT  m 
tne  New  Orleans  market  in  winter,  and  aw 
much  nsed  as  food  hj  the  poorer  pImib^  vka 
skin  instead  of  plnckmc  them.  In  Kaw  Ea|^ 
land  the  name  of  **  eoot  *^ia  improoarly  gitta  m 
several  species  of  dack,  aspeoaUy  to  ilKM«f 
the  genus  cidemia;  ainoog  tho  qiacMS  tfaa 
named  are  the  sooter  duck  (O.  Amwifm^ 
Richards.X  white-winaad  or  Telrat  dack  (d 
/tisML  Linn.),  and  Ua»  or  anrf  da^  iO.fth^ 
mieitlata^  linn.). 

COPAIBA.    See  BALaAio. 

COPAIS,  or  ToFOUAa,  a  oakbratad  laks  ia 
Bceotia,  the  largest  in  Greece,  47  m.  in  uiisa 
ference.  It  is  formed  by  the  CephiflBs  and  iki 
numerous  small  streams  wtubh  daaeend  fiat  iht 
surrounding  hills.  Its  waters  find  their  only  o^ 
let  through  subterraneona  paasapi  ia  thefia^ 
stone  of  the  surrounding  ooontry. 

COPAL,  the  reainooa  Juoa  of  tba  Hm  » 
pallinum  of  Mexico  and  the  elflsearyai  m^A- 
fer  of  India.  It^is  obtidned  bj  the  aativci  If 
cutting  a  notch  in  the  tree,  in  whieh  it  nJhfti 
Another  variety  of  the  copal  tree  is  faaad  « 
the  coast  of  Guinea,  where  Inmpa  of  tha  mi 
are  gathered  from  the  saada  by  the 


Copal  is  of  varioas  colors,  from  a  pale  leBw 
hue  to  a  dark  brown,  and  of  difRerent  mpm 
of  transparency.  It  often  indndea  iaasetoml 
animal  remains.  It  is  harder  than  ott«r  fBB% 
breaks  with  a  oonchoidal  fracture,  and  has  a» 
ther  odor  nor  taste.  An  ezoellent  and  faiHi 
▼amish  is  prepared  from  it^  It  mdts  with  At 
heat  of  a  spirit  lamp,  giving  oat  an  dSif  m^ 
stance,  and  becoming  deeper  in  color  aali  I 
is  converted  into  charooaL  Gopal  ia  not  «4r 
soluble  in  alcohol,  the  greater  part  nmntf  tmA 
ing  up  and  softening;  bnt  poiTeriaad  aai  Aa 
dried  at  a  moderate  heat,  it  diMolTas  ia  siaoU 
of  96  per  cent.  Camphor  fint  dissolvad  ia  As 
alcohol  increasea  its  power  of  taking  ap  As  » 
pal.  It  is  mnch  more  solable  in  etbcr,  mi  At 
solution  may  be  diluted  with  alcohol 
the  copal  precipitating.  Different  fci 
pal  are  differently  affected  by  ether ; 
solve  readily,  othen  with  graat  diflboltr.  T» 
nishes  of  different  qaalitMa  aaay  be  tbi  t^ 
tained  by  the  same  acdvent.  After  allar,  mm 
of  the  volatile  oils  are  the  beat  aolTaotaef  cifA 
as  the  oils  of  rosemary,  laTendcr,  and  ^n* 
T!ie  4h1s  of  petroleom  and  tnrpeotiae  Imn  UA 
action  on  erode  copaL  When  ftised,  it  fiflota 
more  easily,  bnt  produces  inferior  qaafitetf 
varnish.  Its  compoaitiaiu  aooordiBg  to  Dr.  D^ 
U  carbon  79.87,  hydrogen  9.00,  ozygvlU: 
being  of  hydrogen  7.6  in  ezccH  above  tlM|iM 
tity  neccih&afy  to  form  water  with  the  aiy|A 
An  excellent  recipe  for  vamish  ia  the  kihamiti 
given  by  Bdttger:  1  part  of  *>— p^^  ii  A^ 
solved  in  12  parts  of  ether ;  4  of  copal  aiitfca 
addc<l  and  allowed  to  aweU  in  it,  whsa  4  pan 
of  auhydroos  alcohol  and  ^  partaf  ]     ~^  ~  * 
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of  tarpentine  are  added.  It  is  stated  bj  Dr. 
Wight  that  on  the  Malabar  coast  a  rariety  of 
this  resin,  called  piney  dammar^  is  made  into 
candles,  of  which  some  specimens  sent  to  Eng- 
land sold  for  very  high  prices.  They  diffuse  an 
agreeable  fragrance,  give  a  dear  light  with  lit- 
tle smoke,  and  consume  the  wick  without  re- 
a  airing  snuffing. — ^A  fossil  copal  is  described  in 
lie  books  of  mineraloffy,  which  resembles  the 
resin  in  its  hardness,  color,  lustre,  transparency, 
and  difficult  solubility  in  alcohol  It  is  found 
In  the  blue  clay  near  London,  and  is  cdled  High- 
gate  rosin ;  and  also  in  flattened  drops  on  c^c 
•par  on  the  walls  of  a  trap  dike  at  an  old  lead 
mine  in  Northumberland.  A  similar  fossil  has 
been  also  obtained  in  the  East  Indies.  The 
composition  of  the  mineral  is  carbon  85.41,  hy- 
drogen 11.78,  oxygen  2.67,  ashes  0.186. 

COP  AN,  a  ruined  city  of  Guatemala,  Central 
America.  Its  remains,  scattered  over  a  tract  of 
8  m.  in  length,  on  the  banks  of  the  Copan  river, 
are  exceedingly  interesting,  and  comprise  the 
walls  of  a  vast  edifice  624  feet  long,  supposed 
to  have  been  a  temple,  and  various  buildings 
irith  colossal  monolithic  statues  elaborately 
carved.  They  are  fully  described  and  illustrated 
in  Stephens's  "  Central  America." 

COPARTNERSHIP.    See  Pabtnebship. 

COPE,  Charles  West^  an  English  artist,  bom 
In  Leeds  about  1815.  Ho  studied  in  the  roval 
academy,  and  at  the  age  of  16  exhibited  hia 
first  picture.  In  1843  his  cartoon  of  the  ^  First 
Trial  by  Jury "  gained  a  prize  of  £800  in  the 
Westminster  Hall  competition ;  and  in  the  suc- 
ceeding year  he  obtained  a  commission  to  paint 
coe  of  the  6  frescoes  for  the  new  house  of  lords. 
In  1844  he  was  elected  an  associate,  and  in  1848 
a  member  of  the  royal  academy.  He  also  re- 
ceived commissions  to  execute  2  additional  de- 
signs for  the  now  palace,  illustrative  of  incidents 
in  the  history  of  England. 

COPENHAGEN  (Lat  Hafnia;  Danish,  iSJf^ 
henhavn^  or  the  merchant's  harbor),  the  capital  of 
Denmark,  situated  partly  upon  the  island  of  See- 
land  in  the  Baltic,  and  partly  on  the  island  of 
Amager;  lat  55^40'  N.,long.  12°  84'  E.;  pop. 
in  1855, 143,691.  Beside  several  suburbs,  it  con- 
sists of  8  principal  divisions,  viz. :  the  old  city  or 
West  End,  the  new  city  or  Frederiksborg,  and 
Christianshavn  upon  the  island  of  Amager.  The 
city  is  protected  by  the  fortress  of  Frederiks- 
havn.  The  channel  between  the  main  island 
and  Amager  constitutes  the  harbor,  and  has 
ample  room  for  400  vessels.  The  city  has  230 
streets,  13  public  squares,  22  churches,  a  syna- 
gogue, 80  poorhouses,  22  hospitals,  over  6,000 
awelling  houses,  several  theatres,  and  4  royal 
palaces.  The  royal  residence,  Cliristiansborg,  is 
one  of  the  most  magnificent  buildings  in  Europe. 
It  contains  the  royal  picture  gallery  and  a  mu- 
seum of  northern  antiquities.  The  Amalien- 
borg,  consisting  of  4  palaces  built  in  the  ar- 
chitectural style  of  the  renaissance  period,  is 
also  richly  furnished  with  works  of  art.  The 
Charlottenborg  is  now  the  seat  of  the  acade- 
Toy  of  science,  while  the  Rosenborg  contains 


a  valuable  historical  eoIleoUon.  Of  the  22 
churches,  the  cathedral  of  Our  Lady  is  the 
most  gorgeous  and  magnificent;  in  it  stands 
the  original  marble  group  by  Thorwaldsen  of 
Christ  and  the  aposUes.  Altogether  Copen- 
hagen is  one  of  the  finest  cities  of  Eorope. 
Beside  being  the  seat  of  the  highest  administra- 
tive  and  Jodicial  departments,  it  is  the  centre 
of  Danish  science  and  literature.  Hie  univer- 
sity, founded  in  1476,  has  usually  about  1,200 
students.  A  library  of  100,000  yolumea,  a  bo- 
tanical garden,  an  observatory,  and  several  cab- 
inets of  natural  history,  are  connected  with  it. 
The  royal  library,  one  of  the  largest  in  Eoropef 
contains  400,000  volumes  and  18,000  mann- 
scripts.  A  military  and  naval  academy,  a  poly- 
technic school,  the  royal  academiesof  sdenceand 
of  fine  arts,  many  sdentifio  and  literary  sodeties. 
and  institutions  for  the  education  of  the  blind  and 
deaf  and  dumb,  are  concentrated  at  Copenhagen, 
One  of  its  greatest  attractions  is  the  Thorwald- 
sen museum,  founded  in  1846,  a  collection  of 
the  works  of  tbeoelebrated  sculptor  whose  name 
it  bears.  The  commerce  of  Copenhagen  is  of 
much  importance.  Its  shipping  consists  of  aboot 
400  vessels.  There  are  regular  steamslup  linea 
to  Kiel,  LtLbeck,  Norway,  Enffland,  and  France, 
and  a  railroad  connects  it  wiUi  Corsoer.  There 
are  several  Journals  published  in  Copenhagen^ 
of  which  the  Daghladet  and  FlytepotUn  are  Uie 
most  important.  Of  banking  institutions  Copen- 
hagen has  only  one,  the  royal  bank,  oq>ital  |^- 
600,000.  Copenhagen  was  founded  probably  in 
the  course  ofthe  11th  century.  It  was  originally 
a  fishmg  villase,  but  as  early  as  the  dose  of  th^ 
12th  century  ft  became  a  busy  trading  town.  In 
1204  it  obtained  a^oity  charter,  and  in  1448  was 
made  the  seat  of  government  During  the  wars 
of  the  Hanse  towns  it  was  frequentiy  besieged 
and  suffered  heavily.  In  1801  (April  2),  the 
great  naval  action  in  which  Nelson  defeated  the 
Danes  was  fought  near  Copenhagen.  In  1807  the 
city  was  bombarded  by  the  British  under  Lord 
Cathcart  for  8  days  (Sept  2^),  when  805  build- 
ings were  destroyed  entirely,  2,000  more  ren- 
dered uninhabitable,  and  2,000  persons  kUled. 

COPERNICUS  (in  Polish,  Kopkrnik),  Nnco- 
ULUS,  a  German  astronomer,  discoverer  of  die 
system  of  planetary  revolutions,  bom  at  TIkhh, 
in  Prussia,  Fob.  19,  1478,  died  at  Frauenbori^ 
June  11, 1648.  After  receiving  the  rudiments  ox 
a  classical  and  scientific  education  in  his  father's 
house,  he  went  in  1491  to  the  univernty  of  Cra- 
cow, where  he  studied  medicine  till  he  received 
the  degree  of  doctor,  and  also  devoted  himself 
to  mathematics  and  astronomy,  to  which  he 
was  incited  especiaUy  by  the  example  of  Begio* 
montanus.  In  1497  he  studied  astronomy  un- 
der Domenico  Maria  at  Bologna,  in  1499  at 
Rome,  where  he  gained  a  reputation  rivallmg 
that  of  Regiomontanus,  taucht  mathematics 
there  with  eminent  success,  and  in  1602  returned 
to  Cracow  and  was  made  canon  of  Fraoenbarg 
by  his  uncle  the  bishop  of  Ermeland.  Having 
overcome  the  opposition  which  was  made  to  lus 
settiement  by  the  confiicting  claims  of  others, 
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be  divided  his  time  into  8  portions:  one  for  the 
duties  of  his  clerical  office,  one  for  the  fScatnU 
tons  practice  of  medicine  among  the  poor,  and 
one  for  tlie  pnrsnits  of  astronomj.  lie  formed 
very  few  acquaintances,  and  regarded  conver- 
sation as  nseless  except  when  with  learned  men 
npon  grave  subjects.  Struck  with  the  com- 
pfexity  of  the  Ptolemdc  system  of  the  universe, 
which  had  prevailed  over  every  other  hypothe- 
sis advanced  during  2,000  years,  he  had  believed 
from  1507  that  nature  follows  simpler  laws,  and 
had  sought  to  explain  the  planetary  motions  opon 
a  more  rational  principle.  He  reviewed  every 
known  astronomical  system :  that  of  the  Egyp- 
tians, which  made  Mercury  and  Venus  revolve 
about  the  sun,  but  the  other  planets  and  the  ana 
itself  round  the  earth ;  that  of  ApoUonius  of 
Perga,  which  made  the  sun  the  centre  of  the 
planetary  motions,  but  which  supposed  that 
luminary  to  revolve  like  a  moon  round  the  earth ; 
that  of  Nioetas,  Heraolides,  and  others,  which, 
while  making  the  earth  the  centre  of  the  system, 
gave  it  a  movement  of  rotation  on  its  axis;  that 
of  the  Pythagoreans,  according  to  which  the  sun, 
though  not  stationary,  was  Uie  centre  of  the 
system ;  and  the  bold  theory  of  Philplaua,  ac- 
cording to  which  the  earth  was  removed  from 
the  centre,  and  made  both  to  rotate  on  its  axis 
and  to  revolve  round  the  sun.  lie  at  length 
assumed  that  the  sun  and  stars  are  stationarr, 
that  the  moon  alone  revolves  about  the  earth, 
that  the  earth  is  a  planet  whose  orbit  is  between 
,  Venus  and  Mars,  tnat  the  planets  revolve  about 
the  sun,  and  that  the  apparent  revolution  of  the 
heavens  is  caused  by  tne  rotation  of  the  earth 
on  its  axis.  Though  he  thus  developed  the 
theory  of  the  planetary  motions,  as  it  has  since 
been  established  by  evidence,  he  did  not  publish 
his  views  until,  after  testing  them  by  83  years 
of  careful  observation  and  computation,  he  sup- 
posed that  they  accounted  for  the  minutest  facta 
and  for  all  the  apparent  planet^  stations  and 
retrogradations.  His  discoveries  had  attracted 
the  attention  of  astronomers,  who  were  eager 
to  see  tlie  data  and  proofs,  while  Copernicus, 
though  ho  had  already  finished  the  composition 
of  a  book  detailing  his  views,  hesitated  to  publish 
it  till  the  most  thorough  study  should  prove  that 
there  were  no  defects  in  its  statements  or  prin- 
ciples. His  6  books  De  Orbium  Caleitium  RtttH 
lutianibtu  were  printed  at  Nuremberg  in  1543 
et  9eq.  (l^ter  editions,  Basel,  1566,  and  Amster- 
dam, 1617  and  1 640),  under  the  care  of  Rheticua, 
one  of  his  disciples ;  and  the  first  copy  of  the  work 
was  placed  in  the  hands  of  Gopemicns  on  the 
very  da^  of  his  death.  Beside  his  principal  work, 
Copernicus  published  minor  treatises  on  moralS| 
trigonometry,  and  coinage.  The  tower  fh>m 
which  he  made  his  ohservationn,  and  the  ruins 
of  a  hydraulic  machine  coiistnicted  by  him, 
may  still  be  seen  at  Frauenbara.  Monuments 
wore  raised  to  his  memory  at  Cracow  in  1823, 
with  the  appropriate  inscription  from  Uie  book 
of  Joshua :  Sta,  Sol,  nr  moteare  ;  at  Thorn,  in 
1853  ;  and  a  colossal  statue  at  Warsaw,  in  1829, 
by  Thorwaldsen.    Uis  life  ha^  been  written  by 


Gaasendi  (Paria,  lft54),  by  Weitohd  (Ca» 
■tance,  1822),  and  by  Oiyiiaki  (FarM»  1^^ 

COPIAH,  a  8.  W.  00.  of  Miss.,  lying  W.  <tf 
Pearl  river,  whioh  at  times  it  nAri^ibltthas  te 
for  small  boats ;  area,  960  aq.  m. ;  pop.  iDlWt 
11,794,  of  whom  6,480  were  alavca.  Couoa, 
Indian  com,  and  rice  are  the  staples  The  pr^ 
dactions  in  1850  wen  488.48S  bQabeboT  Mtaa 
com,  43,174  of  oats,  117,006  of  sweet  poUKoi^ 
52,808  of  peas  and  beana,  M1,«S5  lbs.  of  i^ 
and  9,818  bales  of  cotton.  There  wwi  91 
ohnrches,  1  newsp^Mr  oiBoai,  and  4St  pe^  «* 
tending  public  aoooob.  la  tJie  Imfiaa  I 
the  word  Copiah  eigniftaa  acreech-awL 
GaUatin. 

COPIAPO,  a  town  of  ChQi,  In  the 
of  Atacama,  ritnated  on  a  rircr  of 
name;  pop.  4,000.  It  b  noted  aa  tbe 
of  an  important  mining  diafcriet  (see  CnuX  wk 
fbr  the  eztrawdinary  freqaenej  of  cartbqaaktt 
Its  trade  is  carried  on  throngb  the  port  ef  the 
same  name  (pop.  1,200),  at  the  month  ef  the 
river,  and  Galdera,  another  seaport  town  vid 
which  it  is  connected  by  railway.  The  %tm\ 
was  almost  destroyed  bjf  an  eartliqnakeia  Ifli 
and  has  received  mnch  ii^nry  at 
firom  the  same  cause. 

COPLAND,  Jamb,  an 
bom  at  Deemeas  in  the  OrkneylMaali  hi  17V. 
He  studied  me^cine  at  Edinbaf;gh,  and  ate 
havinff  in  1816  reeeired  hia  doetor*s  iHpinMS,  k 
visited  the  principal  hospitals  of  EnraM,aal 
spent  some  tune  in  Africa,  in  the  invBtfafM 
of  the  diseases  peculiar  to  that  part  of  the  vorii 
In  1820,  2  years  after  his  retorn  to  LoadBa,ki 
became  a  member  of  the  ix^al  ooltegeof^n^ 
cians.  In  Jan.  1822,  he  assumed  the  ifiluiiiip 
of  the  London'*  Medical  Repository.*'    Be  ki 

Eiblished  ''  Outlines  of  Fuhology  and  rimfal 
edicine,"  **  Elements  of  Phydolocy*  aaia 
'^Dictionary  of  Practical  Xedieine,^wfaUkki 
been  reprinted  in  the  United  Statea  and  tia^ 
latod  into  Gkrman.  In  1850  he 
essay  on  palsy  and  apoplexy. 

COPLESTOy,  Edwams  D.D.,  aa 
divine  and  author,  bom  at  QffvelL  Dei 
Feb.  2, 1776,  died  near  Chepstoir~^  UIML 
Ue  was  educated  at  Oxford;  in  1802  hsw 
i^pointed  professor  of  poetiy  there,  and  ia  118 
published  his  lectures  under  the  title  of  Ffdth 
tioneiAeademM.  In  1810  and  1811  hewmil 
replies  to  strictures  upon  the  nniTersity  of  Oip 
ford  which  had  appeared  in  the  ^  T 
Review.**  Ho  also  contributed  to  the  * 
terly  Review,"  wrote  an  ^  Inq 
Doctrines   of  Keceasitj  and 

g/>ndon,  1821),  and  in  1827  was  noaaaMiBlli 
e  bishopric  of  tImi^^it  ^mj  dtiansij  of  fll 
PauVs,  London. 

COPLEY,  Jomr  Snmuiov,  aa 
artist  established  in  London,  bom  fai 
Mass.,  July  8, 1787,  died  fa&  tlie  Ibmsr  d^ii 
1815.  Without  the  aid  of  instraetois,  aid  Is- 
fore  seeing  any  tolerable  pietne,  he  pshtrf 
pieces  which  were  highly  admired.  Ia  Us  IM 
year  ho  adopted  p*^»^"g  as  a  ] 
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in  1760  he  Bent  to  the  rojral  academy  a  picture 
<^  a  "  Boy  and  Tame  Squirrel,"  the  coloring  of 
which  was  deemed  exqubite.  He  obtained  a 
considerable  income  as  a  portrait  painter,  till  in 
1774  he  visited  Italy,  where  for  2  years  he 
studied  especially  the  works  of  Titian  and  Cor- 
re^o.  In  1776  he  went  to  London,  and  was 
Joined  there  by  his  wife  and  children  from  Bos- 
ton. The  war  of  the  revolution  rendering  it 
difficult  for  him  to  return  to  America,  he  estab- 
lished himself  in  London,  and  in  1788  was  chosen 
a  member  of  the  royal  academy.  The  most  cele- 
brated of  his  works  is  the  '*  Death  of  Lord  Chat- 
ham," now  in  the  national  gallery,  representing 
the  orator  falling  after  his  speech  in  opposition 
to  the  American  war,  and  containing  also  por- 
traits of  the  most  distinguished  men  of  the 
house  of  lords.  It  was  engraved  by  Bartolozzl 
OQ  a  plate  30  inches  long  and  22  wide,  and  im- 
pressions were  sent  by  the  painter  to  Washing- 
ton and  John  Adams.  Copley  afterward  paint- 
ed many  subjects  illustrating  the  history  of 
England.  In  1790  he  was  commissioned  to  paint 
the  large  picture  which  now  adorns  the  ooun- 
^1  chamber  of  the  Guildhall,  of  the  "  Siege  and 
Belief  of  Gibraltar,"  and  in  prosecution  of  this 
task  visited  Hanover  to  obtain  true  portraits  of 

4  Hanoverian  officers  who  had  commanded  regi- 
ments in  alliance  with  the  British.  Hepur- 
raed  his  profession  with  vigor  and  great  distino- 
tioQ  till  his  death.  Some  of  his  most  esteemed 
paintings  are  portraits  of  several  members  of 
the  royal  family ;  "  Mw'or  Pierson's  Death  on 
the  Isle  of  Jersey ;"  "  Charles  I.  demanding  the 

5  Impeached  Members  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons;" and  the  "Surrender  of  Admiral  de 
"Winter  to  Lord  Duncan."  They  are  remarkable 
for  correctness  of  drawing  and  brilliancy  of 
coloring.  His  best  works  were  collected  by  his 
•on  Lord  Ljndhurst,  and  many  of  them  have 
been  engraved. 

COPPER  (Lat.  cuprum,  from  Cyprus  the 
island,  in  which  the  ores  of  this  metal  were 
mined  by  the  ancient  Greeks).  This  metal,  as 
already  mentioned  under  the  article  Brass,  was 
one  of  the  first  known  to  man.  Tubal  Cain, 
the  7th  in  descent  from  Adam,  we  are  told,  was 
*•  an  instructor  of  every  artificer  in  brass  and  in 
iron."  In  the  book  of  Job  we  read  that  "cop- 
per is  molten  out  of  the  stone"  (xxviii.  2). 
Cheops,  it  is  recorded,  worked  a  copper  mine  in 
the  peninsula  of  Sinai  in  the  4th  dynasty.  The 
ancient  Egyptians  employed  an  alloy  of  it  for 
working  hard  stones,  and  Wilkinson  suggests 
they  may  have  had  the  art  of  hardening  it.  (See 
Bronzb.)  The  Syrians  and  Phcenicians,  as  also 
the  Greeks  and  Romans,  consumed  the  metal 
hiTffely  in  the  manufacture  of  monuments 
and  statues  of  bronze.  The  single  colossus  of 
Rhodes,  after  having  lain  in  fragments  for  9  cen- 
turies, is  siiid  to  have  required  900  camels  to  con- 
vey its  pieces  away.  The  ores  seem,  therefore, 
not  only  to  have  been  worked  extensively  by 
the  ancients,  but  the  skill  and  facilities  for 
producing  large  castings  appear  to  have  been 
quite  equal  to  those  possessed  by  the  modems. 


Beside  its  use  as  an  alloy  in  tlie  manufiuy 
ture  of  bronze,  it  was  also  employed  in  coin 
in  the  pure  state.  The  metal  itself  was  prob- 
abljr  first  discovered,  as  it  is  now  found,  in  a 
native  state,  and  by  the  melting  of  tibis  the 
nature  of  the  rich  ores  associated  with  it  came 
to  be  known.  The  obscure  races  that  inhabited 
this  continent  before  the  Indians  possessed  an 
acquaintance  with  it,  as  appears  from  the  vari- 
ous small  ntensils  of  copper  found  in  the  ancient 
mounds  of  the  western  oountrv;  and  the  ex- 
tensive mining  works,  probably  of  the  same 
people,  at  Lake  Superior  (to  be  noticed  more 
particularly  in  the  article  Coppeb  Minks),  testify 
to  the  knowledge  of  it  possessed  by  some  ancient 
race  of  greater  skill  than  the  Indians.  The  Az- 
tecs of  Mexico  made  use  of  chisels  and  axes  of 
copper,  some  of  which  are  found  with  the  large 
half-finished  blocks  of  granite  in  the  quarries  of 
MiUa ;  and  these  naturally  suggest  the  possibil- 
ity of  these  people  having  had  the  art  of  giving 
to  the  metal  hardness  adapted  to  its  use  for  quar- 
ry tools.^  Preecott  points  out  other  resemblances 
in  their  works  to  tliose  of  the  i^ptians.  (^^  Con- 
quest of  Mexico,"  appendix,  part  I.)  The  Peru- 
vians, too,  used  copper  for  the  same  purposes; 
and  Humboldt  (  Vue9  det  CordiUeroi)  gives  Uie 
composition  of  a  chisel  found  in  a  silver  mine 
opened  by  the  incas  near  Cuzco.  It  was  94  per 
cent  copper  and  6  per  cent  tin.  This  is  almost 
identical  with  the  composition  of  the  chisel  fonnd 
by  Wilkinson  at  Thebes,  which  was  94  per  cent 
copper,  5.9  per  cent  tin,  and  0.1  per  cent.  iron. 
The  Scandinavian  tumuli,  openea  in  Denmark, 
have  afforded  similar  collections  of  copper  nten- 
sils of  very  remote  antiquity.  Muiy  of  these 
'are  preserved  in  the  museum  of  Copenhagen. 
Among  them  are  knives,  daggers,  chisels,  ham- 
mers, wedges,  axes,  Ac,  There  are  swords  and 
knives  with  blades  of  gold  and  cutting  edges  of 
iron ;  some  are  of  copper,  also  siin^arlv  faced, 
the  iron  appearing  to  be  the  rare  and  choice 
metal.  In  the  late  work  of  J.  Arthur  Phil- 
lips and  John  Darlington,  '^  Records  of  Min- 
ing and  Metallurgy,'*  are  given  many  analy- 
ses made  by  Mr.  Phillips  of  corns  and  sword 
blades,  some  of  the  former  dating  back  as  &r  as 
500  B.  C.  In  the  most  ancient  coins  the  alloy 
is,  copper  62  to  72  per  cent.,  tin  about  7,  and 
lead  from  19^  to  29.82  per  cent  Tin  is  almost 
invariably  present  Zinc  first  appears  in  speci- 
mens about  the  commencement  of  the  Cnris- 
tfan  era.  The  cutting  instruments  are  uniform- 
ly composed  of  copper  and  tin,  generally  about 
1  part  in  10  of  the  latter,  and  sometimes  lead 
forms  a  small  part  of  the  alloy. — ^During  the 
middle  a^es  there  is  little  recoitled  concerning 
the  working  of  copper  mines  and  the  use  of 
the  metal.  Copper  has  been  obt^ned  in  reoent 
times  fW>m  the  mine  of  Rammelsburg,  near  Oos- 
lar,  in  Lower  Saxony,  which  was  worked  in  the 
10th  century.  The  Swedish  mine  of  Fahlnn 
competed  with  the  above  in  the  production  of 
copper  in  the  12th  century;  ana  in  the  next 
century  the  mines  of  Thuringia  were  worked. 
In  England  the  Parys  mine  in  Anglesea,  it  is 
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believed,  was  worked  by  the  Romans.  This 
was  very  prodactive  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
18th  oentarj,  caosing  by  the  abandance  of  its 
ores  the  price  of  the  metal  to  be  considerably 
reduced.  In  1799,  when  it  was  nearly  ex* 
haosted,  the  price  of  copper  rose  again  to  £128 
per  ton.  The  rich  veins  at  Newlands  near 
Keswick  were  worked  in  1250 ;  and  in  1470. 
as  appears  by  a  charter  granted  by  Edward 
IV.,  the  hosiness  was  extensively  carried  on. 
The  metal  was  obtained  at  Ecton  Hill  in  Staf- 
fordshire, previous  to  its  discovenr  in  ComwalL 
The  mines  of  Cornwall,  worked  for  tin  at  very 
early  periods,  appear  to  have  been  little  regard- 
ed for  the  copper  ores  they  contained  before  the 
middle  of  the  18th  century.  In  the  survey  of 
Cornwall  by  Richard  Carew,  1602,  it  is  stated 
that  ^^  copper  is  found  in  sundrie  places,  but 
with  what  gaine  to  the  searchers  I  have  not  been 
curious  to  enquire,  nor  they  hastie  to  reveal. 
For  at  one  mine  (of  which  I  took  view)  the  owre 
was  shipped  to  be  refined  in  Wales,  either  to  save 
cost  in  the  fewell,  or  to  oonoeale  the  profit^' — 
Copper  is  a  metal  remarkable  for  its  peculiar 
fine  red  color  bordering  upon  vellow,  and  for  its 
disagreeable  taste  and  smell  when  rubbed.  Ob* 
tained  in  very  thin  films  of  pure  metal  by  pass- 
ing hydrogen  gas  over  the  oxide  in  aheated  tnb& 
it  is  transparent,  and  by  the  light  transmitted 
throi^h  it  appears  green,  but  by  reflected  light 
red.  Its  specific  gravity  is  from  8.8  to  8.96,  vary* 
ing  according  to  the  method  of  its  manufacture. 
Its  hardness  is  Arom  2.6  to  8,  being  about  the 
same  as  that  of  gold  and  silver.  It  is  so  dactile 
that  it  is  hammered  into  very  thin  sheets  and 
drawn  out  into  fine  wire.  In  tenacity  it  ranks 
next  tq  iron — a  wire  ^^  inch  in  diameter  sustain- 
ing a  weight  of  800  pounds.  Its  power  of  con- 
ducting iieat  is  2}  times  that  of  iron.  It  expands, 
when  heated  from.82''  to  212"*  F.,Tliof  iU 
length.  It  melts  at  a  full  red  heat  estimated  at 
1,996'^  F.,  and  at  a  white  heat  the  vapors  pass^* 
ing  from  it  bum  with  a  green  flame.  Pieces 
of  the  metal  in  an  open  coal  fire  often  tinge  the 
flame  green.  This,  which  seems  to  indicate 
easy  inflammability  of  the  metal,  does  not  real- 
ly prove  it.  In  fact,  M.  Berthier,  who  remarks 
this,  affirms  that  it  is  very  little  voUtile;  for 
after  having  heated  a  certain  weight  of  the 
metal  in  a  brasqiied  crucible  in  a  farnaoe  em- 
ployed for  baking  the  Sevres  porcelain,  it  lost 
only  j  per  cent,  though  it  remained  in  the 
furnace  the  whole  time  of  one  baking.  When 
boiled,  however,  at  a  high  temperature  and 
open  to  the  air,  fumes  escape  which  when 
condensed  form  small  metalUo  globules  coated 
with  oxide  of  copper.  Very  finely  divided  cop- 
per may  be  made  to  burn  like  tinder;  and  ex- 
tK>sed  to  a  stream  of  oxygen  gas,  a  beautiful 
green  light  is  produced.  In  a  dry  atmosphere 
the  metal  does  not  change ;  but  in  moist  air  it 
becomes  covered  witli  a  greenish  crust  of  car- 
Itoiiato  and  oxide.  Copper  is  readily  dissolved 
by  nitric  acid,  with  disengagement  of  red  fumes 
of  nitrous  acid.  Hydrochloric  acid  dissolves  it 
very  slowly,  unless  the  metal  be  in  a  finely 
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divided  state.  In  dnnta  inlplivie 
tion  takes  place,  bat  in  the  concMfc 
vitriol  a  solotioD  it  effected.  la 
these  solnUous  water  ia  never  < 
when,  as  in  the  last  iiMtance,  the 
tacked  with  oonoentrafeed  aolplm 
phnroos  aeid  is  disengaged  nod  not 
as  when  sine  is  similarij  traated.  Tl»  i 
equivalent  of  copper  it  81.7,  and  ill  s|»>ri  ■ 
Cu.— Copper  is  foond  crratnDiaid  ia  esiih»- 
dnms.  riunnboidal  dodiwahednMa,  al  wiNs 
modified  forms;  when  preeipltatod  ty  pt*mk 
action  upon  a  {date  of  Iron,  the  cryMb  ■« 
ootahedraL  It  is  nnmrpeewd  aao^  m^i 
in  the  extraordinary  tiae  of  Ite  neasi  hmi 
nnoombined  with  other  mhetanees;  nd  ii  ■ 
also  distingaished  for  the  wooderfol  wii^  if 
its  ores,  most  of  them  of  great  bceaty  in  Iteir 
crystallized  forms  and  bmUant  eokn.  Vak 
oxygen  oopper  enters  Into  4  eombiaanae^if 
which  S,  the  red  ozide^  OoaO,  and  ihs  UiA 
oxide,  CnO,  are  well  ehameteriaed  iijniln 
ble  salts.  The  dentozide,  CnO.,  It  eeeMsBi^ 
ly  prodooed  in  the  ehemlenl  lanoratofr  bf  s» 
dmag  the  protoxide  in  eolvtion;  andths^ih 
is  an  acid  called  cnprio  add,  of  wUth  Mk  k 
known.  The  tub  or  red  ojcide  of  eoppv  ii  s 
valuable  ore  of  the  metal,  often  fsaad  elA 
other  copper  ores,  both  maasire  and  in  kMi* 
f ul  mby  red  crystah,  commonly  of  edehiW 
forms.  Itthardnest  la  SJ^-4;  8p.gr.  iJMli 
It  oont^ns  88.8  per  cent,  of  oopper  and  lUm 
cent  oxygen.  Itisoftenoneof  thentaiaiilHii 
species  of  the  varioaaortatffeoi  ~ 
ly  it  occurs  in  connection  with  i 
which  hat  then  probahly  been 
deoxidation.  The  protoaddo  or  hl^eolik 
an  artifidal  prodoct,  bnt  la  i 
the  tarfoce  of  metallio  copper,  when  lUi  ii 
heated  hi  the  air,  the  red  odde  bcnv  a  |mi&> 
ing  stage  of  the  change. — ^Kezt  to  Irani  offw 
may  be  regarded  as  the  moet  ntaAd  mitd,mi 
in  its  genml  dittribntion  It  also  coesss  afllto 
the  most  important  of  all  metaK  It  kimi 
in  some  of  its  comblnationa  In  almost  tB  CMfr 
tries,  and  with  its  ores  the  native  mmd  n 
nsnally  met  with  in  nnrmlnnal  speaamarf 
massive  or  qnyngy,  filiform,  moated,  ani  » 
boresoent  stroctore.  Amm^  the  vaiMs  «■ 
of  this  metal,  a  fow  of  the  most  iarertBl 
only  will  require  particnlnr  notiea.  ns  » 
tive  metal  and  red  oxide  have  alraa^f  kssi 
spoken  of.  The  talpharei  of  coppv,  oM 
also  copper  glance,  Titieooa  eopper,  Jfet«ii a 
rich  ore  of  comporitkn  rrpnieenced  hf  As 
formula  CUfS,  and  confining  7t.8  of  offtf 
and  20.3  of  sidphnr.  It  is  a  soft^  hiwltnf^ 
of  metallio  lustre,  eerily  enfc  with  a  kaifc;  rf 
hardness  2.5^  and  up.  gr.  9A^U^  It  1mm 
readily,  and  is  easily  reoneed  to  a  wrttHif  *■ 
upon  charcoal  before  the  Uowp&pcL  Iks  pri» 
itive  form  of  the  oiystal  is  a  6  sided  pftaa;  tei 
the  secondary  forms  of  hexahedml  taUe^  sk^ 
late  and  twin  crystals,  are  eommooly  ma  wiriL 
Fme  crystals  are  found  in  the  ■!»■  tf  Om^ 
wall,  and  also  in  that  oCBdatal.O^Mi  ll  ii 
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unnsnal,  however,  for  this  rich  ore  to  be  found 
in  such  qoantitj  as  to  add  largely  to  the  per- 
centage of  the  yield  of  the  mines. — ^Variegated 
oopper,  called  also  parple  copper,  and  by  the 
miners  horse-fiesh  copper,  is  distinguished  by 
its  yarions  shades  of  color,  as  blue,  parple,  cop- 
per red,  and  pinchbeck  brown,  which,  bright 
upon  a  freshly  exposed  surface,  soon  become 
doll.  It  is  a  brittle  ore,  of  hardness  8,  and  n>. 
gr.  4.5-^.  It  is  like  the  preceding  qiecies  in 
Ha  action  before  the  blowpipe,  bat  the  metallio 
l^obnle  obtained  by  reduction  is  magnetic  from 
the  small  quantity  of  iron  present  The  crys- 
tals are  derived  from  the  octahedron.  The  com- 
position of  the  crystallized  ore  appears  to  vary 
■lighUy  in  the  relative  proportions  of  copper, 
Bolphur,  and  iron,  though  it  is  probably  a  cnem- 
ku  compound  of  1  atom  of  sulphuret  of  iron 
and  2  of  the  sulphuret  of  copper  of  the  ibr- 
mnla  above  given,  represented  by  the  formula 
FeS-|-2CusS.  The  analyses  generally  give  of 
the  pure  ore  from  66  to  68  per  cent  of  copper, 
SI  to  28  per  cent,  of  sulphur,  and  7  to  14  per  pent 
of  iron.  By  analysis  of  crystals  from  mines 
near  Redruth  (the  only  mines  inComwall  whidi 
produce  this  species),  Varrentrapp  obtained  cop- 
per 58.20,  sulphur  26.98,  and  iron  14.85.  It  has 
Deen  found  in  considerable  quantity  at  Uie  Bris- 
tol and  Chester  cop^r  mines  of  Connecticut- 
Gray  copper  is  one  of  the  sulphur  compounds 
rarely  seen  in  this  country.  It  is  of  a  dark  steel- 
gray  color,  of  compact  and  granular  structure, 
and  cleaving  in  the  planes  of  octahedrons.  Its 
hardness  is  from  8  to  4.5 ;  sp.  gr.  4.5-6.11.  It 
often  contains  silver,  mercury,  antimony,  arse- 
nic, zinc,  and  iron.  The  percentage  of  sulphur 
is  usually  about  25 ;  of  copper  87.  In  Cornwall 
and  the  Hungarian  mines  it  is  met  with  in 
tetrahedral  crystals,  and  is  sometimes  sufficient- 
ly abundant*  to  be  of  some  importance  as  a 
workable  ore.  lu  this  country  it  has  been  de* 
tected  by  Dr.  Genth,  at  a  mine  near  Gold  HiU, 
Cabarrus  cc,  N.  C. — Pyritous  copper,  or  copper 
pyrites,  is  the  principal  source  of  the  copper  of 
commerce.  The  pure  ore  is  of  a  yellow  color, 
resembling  brass,  somewhat  darker  than  iron 
pyrites,  and  distinguished  from  it  by  its  greater 
softness,  being  easily  scraped  with  a  knife  to  a 
greenish  black  powder.  Its  bright  surface,  of- 
ten iridescent  when  freshly  exposed,  soon  tar- 
nishes in  the  air.  Its  crystals  are  of  tetrahedral 
forms,  occurring  in  a  great  variety  of  modifica- 
tions of  the  cube  and  octahedron.  Its  hard- 
ness is  8.5-4 ;  sp.  gr.  4.1-4.3.  The  composi- 
tion is  that  of  a  double  sulphuret  of  copper 
and  iron.  The  formula,  CuS+FeS,  is  deduced 
from  the  following  analysis  by  Phillips,  which 
may  be  regarded  as  representing  its  average 
composition :  copper  80.00,  sulphur  85.16,  iron 
82.20,  8ili«i  2.64.  The  formula  of  Ramelsburg 
is  Cn^+FeA  =  copper  34.6,  sulphur  84.9, 
iron  80.5.  It  is  never  obtained  in  large  quan- 
tity, however,  of  purity  corresponding  to  these 
analyses,  but  is  always  intermixed  with  more 
or  le««  iron  pyrites  through  the  quartz  which 
constitutes  the  gangue  of  the  ore,  and  is  the 


principal  consdtnent  of  the  veins.  From  the 
gangue  the  ore  is  partially  separated  by  the 
procesees  of  assorting,  cm^ung,  washing.  Jig- 
ging^ &o^  called  dressing;  and  if  by  this  means 
it  is  brought  to  a  percentage  of  6  er  7  of 
copper,  it  is  in  Cornwall  a  merchantable  ore. 
This  species  is  the  most  common  product  of 
mines  fnrmshing  copper  ores;  and  when  near 
the  surface  the  oxides  and  carbonates  are  some- 
times abundantly  found,  they  gradually  disap* 
pear  in  depth,  giving  pUuse  to  the  pyritous  cop- 
per, which  at  last  constitutes  the  main  depend* 
ence  of  the  mine.  The  finest  crystals  met  with 
in  this  country  are  at  the  lead  and  copper  ndnes 
at  Ellenville,  Ulster  co.,  ^.  T.— Black  oxide 
of  copper  usually  occurs  as  an  impure  earthy 
ore  resulting  from  the  decompodltion  of  othcur 
ores,  and  mixed  with  more  or  less  sulphuret  of 
copper,  pyrites,  &c  At  Copper  Haroor,  Lake 
Superior,  a  vein  of  this  ore  m  a  masrive  and 
crvstallized  state  was  opened  in  1846,  from 
which  about  20  tons  were  extracted,  when  the 
mine  was  exhausted.  This  ore,  according  to  the 
analysis  of  J.  D.  Whitney,  was  a  chemicid  com- 
pound of  oxygen  and  copper,  in  the  prMwrttona 
of  20.15  of  Uie  former  and  79.85  of  the  latter  in 
100  parts.  The  crystals  were  cubes  with  tran- 
catea  angles ;  the  ore  of  dark  steel-gray  oolor, 
opaque,  with  ahinhog  streak ;  hardness,  8 ;  sp. 
gr.  6.25.— Two  q>eciee  of  the  carbonate  of 
copper  are  recognized  by  mineralogists;  the  one 
called  azurite,  or  blue  carbonate,  and  the  cyther 
malachite,  or  green  carbonate.  The  former  la 
rarely  met  wim  as  a  workable  ore;  it  is  foond 
in  conbi^tionary  forms  and  crystals  upon  other 
ores  of  copper.  It  ia  recognized  by  its  bright 
azure-blue  color;  and  when  crystidlized  it  ia 
semi-transparent  and  in  forms  derived  from  the 
rhomboid.  Its  hardness  is  8.5-4.26,  and  sp.  sr. 
8.5-8.8.  Its  composition  is  represented  by  the 
formuk  2CuO,  COa-fCuO,  HO  =  carbonic  acid 
55.6,  protoxide  of  copper  69.2,  water  5.2.  The 
most  celebrated  locauty  of  the  ore  is  at  Chessy, 
near  Lyons,  in  France,  and  it  has  from  this  been 
called  Chessy  copper.  It  is  found  at  several 
places  in  Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey,  but  only 
in  smaU  quantities.  Malachite  is  usually  met 
with  in  massive  forms,  and  as  an  incrustation  of 
botryoidal,  mammiUary,  and  stalacUtic  snrfac^ 
its  structure  sometimes  radiated,  fibrous,  and 
banded  in  different  colors.  When  crystallized,  the 
figures  are  derived  from  the  oblique  prism.  Its 
hardness  is  8.5-4;  sp.  gr.  8.7-4.0.  Its  coni« 
position  is  a  protocarbonate  of  copper,  2CaO| 
COj-f  HO,  yielding  by  analysis  carbonic  acid 
19.9,  protoxide  of  copper  71.9,  and  water  8.2. 
This  ore  is  distinguish^  for  its  richly  variegated 
green  colors,  and  its  fine  texture,  which  ad- 
mits of  its  receiving  a  high  polish.  It  is  con- 
sequently highly  esteemed  as  an  ornamental 
stone,  and  is  converted  into  tables,  vases,  and 
a  variety  of  articles  of  great  beauty.  The  mines 
of  Siberia  furnish  the  largest  quantiUes  of  it. 
One  at  Ngni  Tagilsk,  belonging  to  M.  Demi- 
doff^  is  said  to  have  yielded  several  hundred  tons 
of  pnre  malachite.    A  single  mass  measured  on 
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one  face  9  feet  by  18.  The  blocks  when  cut  into 
slabs  are  somewhat  brittle  by  reason  of  weak 
seams  which  cross  them ;  and  the  stone  in  lar^ 
articles  is  therefore  nsed  in  small  pieces,  set  m 
mosaic,  and  secured  npon  a  back  of  metallio 
framework.  The  pieces  are  arranged  to  form  by 
their  sliades  of  color  pleasing  patterns,  and  the 
cement  etiiplojcd  is  made  up  of  fragments  of 
the  stone.  In  the  great  London  exhibition  the 
disphiy  of  malachite  in  the  Russian  department 
was  most  rich  and  attractive.  A  pur  of  doors 
.  of  this  material  measured  14  feet  6  inches  in 
heij^t  by  7  feet  in  width.  They  required  the 
labor  of  30  men  day  and  night  for  oue  year  pre- 
ceding the  exhibition.  Fine  specimens  of  mala- 
chite  are  brought  from  the  N.  coast  of  Africa ; 
and  they  are  met  with  in  tlie  copper  mines  of 
Cuba  and  Chili.  Most  of  the  mines  of  copper  ore 
in  the  United  States  furnish  small  quantities  of  it. 
— Chrysocolla  is  an  ore  which  has  somewhat 
the  appearance  of  the  preceding,  but  is  usually 
of  lighter  shades  of  green  passing  into  blue.  It 
occurs  incrusting  other  ores  of  copper,  gener- 
ally presenting  a  botryoidal  surface.  Its  hard- 
ness is  2-3 ;  sp.  gr.  2-2.4.  Its  chemical  .o(»n« 
position  is :  silica  34.3,  oxide  of  copi^er  45.2, 
water  20.5  =  3CuO,  2S^,  +  6H0.  It  is  of 
common  occurrence  among  copper  ores  of  thia 
country  and  other  parts  of  the  world. — Sulphate 
of  copper,  or  blue  vitrioL  though  more  familiar 
as  an  artificial  product,  is  fre<}uently  met  with 
in  copper  mines,  crystaJlized  m  long,  slender, 
oblit^ue  prisms  ui>on  their  walla  It  is  produced 
by  the  decomposition  of  pyritous  copper,  taken 
up  by  the  water  percolating  through  the  ore, 
and  is  deposited  on  its  evaporation.  The  water 
issuing  from  the  mines  often  contains  so  much 
of  it,  that  it  is  an  object  to  separate  it,  which  is 
done  by  throwing  in  bits  of  iron,  for  which  met- 
al the  sulphuric  acid  combined  with  the  copper 
has  a  greater  affinity,  and,  uniting  with  this,  the 
copper  is  set  free  in  a  metallic  state.  On  ac- 
count of  its  finely  divided  state,  it  is  liable  to  be 
soon  converted  into  an  oxide.  At  the  Rio  Tinto 
mine  in  Spain,  it  is  stated  that  about  00  tons  of 
metallic  copper  are  thus  annuaUy  obtained  by 
the  consumption  of  120  tons  of  iron.  At  Wick- 
low,  Ireland,  pits  are  prepared  at  the  mines  for 
the  reception  of  the  water  to  be  subjected  to 
this  treatment;  and  atone  time  500  tons  of  iron 
were  thrown  into  them.  In  a  year  the  iron  had 
dlsappearctl,  and  for  every  ton,  from  1^  to  3 
tons  of  a  reddish,  muddy-looking  oxide  of  cop- 
per was  obtained,  which  yielded  80  per  cent,  of 
metal  It  is  seen  often  at  some  of  the  mines  in 
Uiis  country,  as  at  the  McGulloch  and  other 
mines  of  the  gold  region  of  North  Carolina,  and 
at  the  Iliwossee  mine,  Tenn.  It  is  artificially 
proihiccd  by  several  methods,  one  of  which  is 
by  dissolving  old  copper  in  sulphuric  acid  and 
crystallizing.  The  crystals  are  very  soluble  in 
water,  giving  to  it  an  acid  reaction.  They  have 
a  strong  metallic,  styptic,  and  nauseous  taste,  and 
act  as  a  caustic  upon  animal  tissue.  The  compo- 
sition of  the  salt  is  CuO,,  S0,+  5H0  =  sulphu- 
ric acid  32.1,  oxide  of  copper  31.8,  water  86.1. 
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dyeing  and  prepariof  eertaio  grwn 
and  in  medicine  it  It  empl^yaa  m  ato&it,  «ar 
tie,  aatringent,  eseharodo,  as  a  lotioo  for  sWa 
dEC— The  qoalitiei  of  durability,  iMlkdbiBty. 
dncUlitTj  Ae.,  poweised  by  ooppcr,  mdvil  mii 
adapted  for  a  great  Tariet j  w  mMLpmyomk 
Its  dispoeition,  moreoTer,  to  form  auoyi  wiU 
other  metals^  for  which  it  is  particnhriy  i^ 
markaUe,  causes  It  to  ba  largdy  ued  for  da 
production  of  nnmerooseompoiuida;  aiiki 
It  Is  made  to  perform  tha  aarTieei  of  a^Hi 
number  of  different  metals  poasesrinf  a  vvig^ 
ofqualitiea.  Uncombined  wUh  oUwrsabilMai^ 
the  most  praminent  uses  oC  copper  art  fa 
boilers  and  other  Teasels  tmfHoy^a  in  Anfim 
and  culinary  purposes ;  for  tfia  shfathina,  U^ 
and  nails  for  ships,  and,  as  practised  in  nwtim 
and  Germanr,  and  soma  other  ooantric^  for  Iks 
coverings  of  houses.  It  Is  aztci»Tdy  Bail 
into  tubolsr  |Hpes  lor  steam  and  oCbar  parpom^ 
and  Is  drawn  out  Into  wlroi  ebarsctafiMd^  If 
its  toughness  and  flexibility.  It  Is  an  an 
material  for  plates  for  engravi^i.  Goppsra 
Ing,  by  the  asslranlo  action  it  aicitaa  L 
water,  is  made  to  waste  r^»idly ;  bat  tUs  i 
is  found  to  protect  It  against  tha  adtwraaaa  if 
barnacles  and  other  sheUfishy  which  art  diapaai 
to  attach  themaelTes  to  its  snriaea,  and  ttm 
hinder  the  progress  of  tha  Tsassl,  Fortiibi» 
son  the  remedy  proposed  bjSir  HomphryDivy 
of  attaching  iron  as  a  protector  to  tha  caw 
was  given  np,  though  it  effcctad  tha  porpoatV 
tended,  of  lesaening  the  waste  of  comar.  B^ 
ing  no  effect  upon  the  magnetic  necola,  eaf|v 
is  found  to  be  the  best  material  ftr  ths  ham 
and  supports  of  this  ddScsta  inifimnsnf  is 
an  allqy  it  Is  tha  priDdpal  ingiadisnl  InJ 
bronza^  bell  metal,  Gmnan   sflrcr. 


gonffs,  dw. ;  and  in  mall  proportion  it  ii  ani 
to  give  hardness  to  silTor  coin  and  plHiL  A 
number  of  sslts  of  copper  ara  mamrfhctaradmi 


of  salts  of  copper  I 
employed  in  the  arts  as  pigmants,  and  to  sobs 
extent  also  In medidDeL  Ine  principal  of  Ibna 
preparations  ara  Scheele'a  grccB,  a  oombiaarim 
of  arsenioos  add  and  copper :  SchwetnAnt  gns^ 
a  compound  of  anenite  and  aoaCate  of  coppe; 
and  verdigris,  an  acetate  of  oomcrof  thsea» 
position,  when  prepared  hf  dtoolviiv  wmmiii 
of  copper  in  acetic  add,  rapresentad  by  As 
formula  CuO,  G«HA+ HO;  it  is  then  in  baaaa- 
ful  green  ciystsls.  This  salt  is  qniu  aaoihw 
compound  flom  tha  green  hydrocartwsia  m 
rust  which  forms  npon  tha  ontsida  of  HMSifts 
copper  by  ezposnre  to  moistarcL  Thekttcrii»> 
tincially  prepared  In  laraa  qoantitiea  in  the  sDaih 
of  France,  bV  packing  weets  of  eoppar  In  kvns 
with  the  refuse  of  tha  gnpe.  and  Maviac  tLan 
tims  for  a  month  or  6  weeks.  Tba  ] 
then  found  to  ba  coated  with  re 
is  scraped  off  in  the  condstency  dt 
This,  after  being  thorooglkly  beaten  togetteraas 
dried  in  the  sun,  is  packed  in  laalhara  hs^  mi 
exported.  It  is  obtained  almost  whaDj  inm 
Bordeaux  and  Ifarwillea.  Ercn  wlien  iBMa- 
taminated  with  foreign  maTtgai  it  is  net  af^ 
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ftrm  composition,  but  aTimble  mixtnre  of  the 
•abacetates  of  copper.  In  England  it  is  pre- 
pared by  exposing  sheets  of  copper  in  altemat* 
log  layers  with  woollen  cloths,  moistened  with 
pyroligneous  acid,  to  heat  in  ovens.  Bine  ver- 
diter  IS  a  carbonate  nsed  as  a  pigment,  and  pre- 
pared  by  decomposing  sulphate  of  copper  in 
flolntion  by  adding  carbonate  of  soda  in  excess, 
llie  precipitate  is  at  first  blue,  but  changes  to 
creen.  Its  formula  is  then  CuO,CO.  +  OuO, 
HO.  Brunswick  green  is  a  compound  of  chlo- 
ride and  oxide  of  copper. — The  poisonous  quali- 
tks  of  the  salts  of  copper  reauire  that  they 
should  be  used  with  caution,  and  care  should  be 
especially  taken  with  culinary  vessels  of  this 
metal,  that  they  are  not  exposed  to  the  action  of 
Tineffar  or  other  acids. 

COPPER  MINES.  The  mines  which  supply 
the  copper  of  commerce  are  situated  in  almost 
an  parts  of  the  world,  and  a  large  proportion  of 
them  are  worked  by  English  companies,  and 
made  tributary  to  the  great  smelting  establish- 
ments at  Swansea,  in  South  Wales.  The  high 
percentage  and  great  value  of  many  of  the  ores 
iji  this  metal  admit  of  their  transportation  fh>m 
the  interior  of  distant  countries  to  the  coast, 
and  thence  by  ships  to  those  places  where  they 
can  be  most  economically  reduccfd.  The  Ameii- 
Gen  smelting  works  located  upon  the  Atlantic 
coast,  as  those  at  Boston,  Bergen  near  New 
York^  and  Baltimore,  are  mostly  supplied  with 
ores  fix>m  foreign  mines.  The  geological  forma- 
tions in  which  copper  mines  are  found  produc- 
tive are,  for  the  most  part,  the  group  of  meta- 
morphic  and  igneous  rocks,  as  the  mica,  talcose, 
argillaceous,  and  hornblende  slates,  quartz  rock, 
mod  the  granite,  gneiss,  and  porphyry,  which 
together  make  the  greater  portion  of  the  princi- 
pM  mountain  ranges  of  the  world.  It  is  on  the 
range  of  these  formations  that  many  copper 
mines  are  worked  on  the  Andes,  particularly 
Chili  and  Peru;  and  the  many  localities  of 
these  ores  in  the  Cordilleras  of  Central  America 
and  Mexico  are  in  the  same  groups  of  rocks. 
Granitic  rocks  and  slates  make  up  the  great 
mining  district  of  Cornwall ;  and  their  counter- 
parts are  met  with  in  the  far-off  mines  of 
Australia,  Along  the  Appalachians,  the  — 
same  formations  are  asain  found  produc- 
tive of  the  sarao  ores.  In  New  Hampshire 
and  Vermont,  Virginia,  North  Carolina, 
and  Tennessee,  the  same  rocks  produce  the 
aame  metals,  as  trees  yield  their  appropri- 
ate fruits.  The  mountains  of  the  island  of 
Jamaica  are  of  similar  character,  and  in 
these,  too,  copper  mines  are  worked,  Cuba 
produces  its  copper  ores  in  rocks  of  serpen- 
tine, and  veins  also  are  found  and  worked 
in  tlie  metamorphic  quartz  rock.  At  Lake 
Superior  mines  of  metallic  copper  are  in 
trap  rock,  near  its  coptact  with  the  sand- 
stone of  the  lowest  stratified  sandstones 
and  conglomerates,  into  which  the  veins 
also  penetrate.  On  the  Canadian  shore 
ores  of  the  metal  are  met  with  in  the  slates, 
sandstones,  and  quartz  rock  of  the  oldest 


atratifled  AmnatlooflyaDdalsointbeporphTritio 
trap  and  sienitic  rooks  in  contact  with  Uiem. 
In  formations  of  later  date,  copper  ores  have 
likewise  been  met  with,  but  never  foond  so  pro- 
ductive. The  sihurian  limestones  of  the  western 
states  contain  them  in  connection  with  the  lead 
ores,  sometimes,  as  in  Wisconsin,  where  no  pla- 
tonio  rooks  are  found ;  and  again,  as  in  Ifissouri, 
on  the  line  of  contact  with  the  granite.  Tlie 
hard  Shawangnnk  grit  of  Ulster  co.,  N.  T., 
has  produced  rich  ores  of  both  copper  and  lead. 
In  Connecticut,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  and 
Maryland,  many  copper  mines  have  been  work- 
ed in  the  red  slates  and  sandstones,  either  of  the 
new  red  sandstone  or  lower  oolite  formation, 
one  class  of  them  near  the  contact  of  the  strati- 
fied rocks  with  the  trap,  as  in  New  Jersey,  and 
another  class  at  the  Jnnction  of  these  rooks 
with  the  granitic  and  metamorphic  rocks,  as  at 
the  Bristm  mine  in  Connecticut,  and  the  mines 
of  Chester  county,  Penn.  In  Europe,  a  noted 
locality  of  copper  mines  in  stratified  rocks  more 
recent  than  the  coal  formation,  is  at  Mansfeld, 
in  Thuringia,  where  the  slates  of  the  permian 
or  magnesian  limestone  formation  have  long 
been  extensively  worked  for  the  S  or  8  per 
cent,  of  copper  disseminated  through  them  in 
the  gray  argentiferous  ore.  A  stratum  of  bi- 
tuminous slate,  not  exceeding  a  yard  in  thick- 
ness, is  the  ore-bearing  rock,  and  itself  snpplies^ 
in  the  carbon  it  conttdns,  a  portion  of  the  fbel 
for  the  metallorgic  treatment  of  the  ore.  Nor- 
way, Sweden,  Spain,  Italy,  and  Turkey  produce 
more  or  less  copper.  The  production  of  Aus- 
tria, principally  irom  the  mines  of  Hungary,  is 
estimated  at  about  8,800  tons  of  metal  annually. 
The  mines  of  the  Ural  mountains  in  1860  were 
estimated  to  have  produced  over  5,400  tons  of 
copper,  while  the  production  of  the  whole  Rus- 
sian enopire  is  rated  for  the  same  year  at  8,449 
tons.  Of  the  mines  of  Asia  little  is  known.  Ja- 
pan and  China  produce  copper,  and  it  is  also  ob- 
tained from  the  coast  of  Anica.  The  production 
of  the  world,  and  the  proportion  furnished  by 
each  country,  are  approximately  presented  in  the 
following  table  for  the  years  named : 
Total  PioDvcnoM  or  Coprss. 
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—Great  Britain  exceeds  all  other  oonxitriet 
in  tlie  number  of  copper  mines  and  value 
of  tlieir  ])rudacta.  Nearly  all  these  mines  are 
fonnd  grouped  together  in  the  long  proieoting 
south-western  pomt  of  the  island,  which  con- 
stitutes the  counties  of  Cornwall  and  Devon. 
Their  number,  as  given  by  Muspratt,  is  186 ; 
in  Onmberiand  there  are  27 ;  m  Wales  7  or 
8;  and  the  same  in  Ireland.  Cornwall  was  for 
many  centuries  celebrated  for  the  production 
of  tin,  before  the  value  of  the  copper  ores 
found  with  tliose  of  tin  was  suspected.  In 
1767  the  mine  called  Iluel  Virgin  (now  • 
part  of  the  consolidated  mines)  produced  in 
2  weeks,  at  a  cost  of  £100,  copper  ores  which 
sold  for  £5,700 ;  and  in  tlie  next  28  days  as 
much  as  sold  for  £9,600,  at  little  more  pro- 
portional cost  From  1744  to  1768  the  cop- 
per ore  of  Cornwall  is  stated  bv  De  la  Becbe, 
on  the  authority  of  Borlase's  history  of  Corn- 


wall of  tlw  Ialt«r  date,  to  bftw  ■^pcoawtd  «■! 
one  year  with  another  to  the  amonnt  of  £1M.- 
coo/*  By  others,  the  aTerace  annnai  valatitf 
this  period  is  pat  at  about  £1OO,OO0l  AHhi 
time  the  pyritous  ore,  which  BorlaK  tUUm  «» 
thrown  away  at  the  bcginniiig  of  the  amtmj. 
was  valued  at  from  £10  to  £90  per  toa.  Tk 
production  oontinned  rapidly  to  inguaaii.  tS  ii 
1800  it  amounted  to  ft5,981  tone  of  era.  vUA 
prodnced  6,187  tons  of  loetal,  worth  £SMJ& 
In  180l(,  78,462  tons  of  ore  prodneed  <JM  mm 
of  copper,  worth  £8i2,410;  and  tlioa«Eh  ia  a^ 
aeqnent  yean  larger  onanckiea  of  eqaaQy  M 
ore  were  prodnced,  tjio  aame  valoe  wis  wA 
reached  until  1884,  when  14SJtM  toM  of  «a 
prodnced  11,224  tons  id  copper,  worth  £8R." 
902.  The  following  table  ia  from  the  work  i^ 
ferred  to  of  Messra.  Ph  illipa  aod  DariiagCo^  Ai 
daU  for  1866  and  1857  being  fhnudiad  km 
other  aonroes: 
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Average  percentage  produce  of  mines  in  Corn- 
wall and  Devon  for  10  years,  7i;  other  mines, 
8|.  Increase  in  value,  64  per  cent.  Average 
monthly  rate  of  wages  per  miner,  1866,  in 
Devonshire,  £3  7«. ;  m  Cornwall,  £8  6f.  The 
copper  and  tin  ores  of  Cornwall  are  fonnd  in 
tlio  south-western  part  of  the  county,  below 
Trnro.  Other  ores,  as  lead,  zinc,  antimony, 
manganese,  &c.,  prevail  in  Devonshire  and  in 
the  portion  of  Cornwall  acyaoent  to  this  conoty. 
The  copper  and  tin  occur  together  in  the  same 
veins ;  but  the  mines  of  any  one  dbtrict  of  the 
copper  region  are  usually  distinguished  for  the 
prevalence  of  one  or  the  other  ore.  Sometimes, 
however,  a  mine  that  has  been  worked  for  tin 
proves  in  depth  more  productive  in  copper. 
The  metamorphio  slates  and  ancient  sandstones 
and  conglomerates  which  make  up  the  princi* 
pal  portion  of  this  region,  are  interrupted  hr 
several  granitic  patches  which  form  ridges  ana 
Iiills  of  no  very  considerable  elevation.  They 
niiiy  be  regarded  as  making  a  broken  centnd 
axis  of  the  country,  the  course  of  which  is  N. 
£.  and  S.  W.  Grranite  and  porphyry  also  ap- 
pear in  long  dikes,  wliich  traverse  the  district 
in  a  general  E.  and  W.  direction,  and  are  known 
aft  eharu.  It  is  only  in  these  el  vans  and  the 
granite  hills,  or  the  schistose  rocks  (IriU^), 
where  these  are  in  close  proximity  to  the  gran- 
ite or  the  porphyry,  that  productive  veins  of 
copper  and  tin  ores  are  found.    The  general  di^ 


rection  of  the  Teina  is  like  thst  of  the  < 
but  the  former  niUa  penetrate  tholattcriaA^ 
rection  as  well  as  In  £p.  Inaomo&trialiAa 
veins  deviate  to  W.  N.  W..  E.  &  R,  ni  ii 
otiiers  to  K  N.  EL,  W.  &  W.  The  hit  iiAa 
direction  of  the  copper  lodea  near  Redrmh,eri^ 
oiding  with  the  range  of  granite  hilia.  Aaate 
set  of  veins,  anprodnctiTe  in  copper  or  tin,  litf 
containing  ores  of  lead  and  aino  of  little  nka 
oross  the  richer  set  at  an^ea  Tarjing  AmIP 
to  90^.    The  copper  veins  oooairt  prinem^r  rf 

quartz.    Through  thia  nngne  the  — ' "  — 

pyritous  copper,  is  diffhaed  in 

proportions,  acoompanied  by  amaD  <. 

gray  ore,  red  oxide,  and  native  eopper. 

hematite,  fragments  of  the  wall.  «id  dif  tm 

always  component  parti  of  the  lode;  tbe  Mil 

often  interposed  between  tbe  vein  and  the  «d 

on  one  side,  and  then  paarii  _ 

occupies  a  corresponding  place  on  1 

Iron  pyrites,  arsenical  iron,  oxide  of  tiB,fli 

blende  are  commonly  anwHiiatcd  with  the  e^ 

per  ores.    Where  the  veinanre  rotten  andflri 

principally  with  gnewan  (a  fa 

suiting  from  the  deeomporitlon  cf  the  i 

ets),  these  give  place  to  oiddea  of  copper,  theea^ 

bonates  and  arseniatesL    Upon  the  nek  of  Aa 

vein  (the  portion  near  the  aorftceX  the  fOHMll 

often  fonnd  hi  lane  qnantitiea,  and  it  b  aln^ 

carefully  examined  in  exploring 

detect  in  it  the  oraa  that  have  i 
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dMomposltion  of  the  lode^  Aod  thus  obtain  some' 
•ridoDoo  of  its  qoalitj.  The  Teins  ahow  great 
trregolaritiee  of  size  and  prodnotiony  oommonljr 
InoreaeiDg  in  richnesB  to  a  certain  depthi  and 
then  eoinetimes  falling  off;  and  sometimes  oomr 
tinniDg  productive  as  deep  as  they  nunr  be 
worked.  The  crossiog  of  2  veins,  even  if  one 
of  them  be  of  the  poorer  dass,  has  the  eflfeofe 
of  increasing  the  product  of  the  lodes  near  the 
Bne  a^  contact,  piu^onlarlv  if  the  crossing  is  at 
m  obliqae  angle.  In  killas  of  ligiit  color  the 
veins  are  thought  to  be  richer  thfun  when  tills 
land  or  dark.  The  character  of  the  wall  rocki 
la  carefbUy  observed,  as  having  tome  fixed  re- 
lation to  the  productiveness  of  tne  veins.  When 
the  veins  are  rich  in  one  rock,  they  cease  to  be  so, 
with  the  same  ore,  in  passing  oat  of  this  Into  an- 
other rock.  Their  general  tnickness  is  from  8  to 
0  fbet,  but  thev  often  exceed  the  latter  figon  and 
fidl  snort  of  the  former,  being  sulject  to  sweU 
oot  and  to  contract ;  to  enlarge  by  the  concen- 
tration of  different  veins  into  one,  and  to  dimin- 
ish by  the  splitting  and  branching  of  a  main 
lode  into  several  small  ones.  A  nngle  line  of 
veins  (^'  united  mines")  has  been  fdlowed  over 
6  miles  in  length.  The  deepest  workings,  at  the 
time  of  the  visit  of  the  writer  in  1851,  were  at  the 
T^resavean  mine,  Redruth,  888  fathoms  (1,098 
ftet)  below  the  surfnoe.  The  vein  stuff  brought 
np  Uie  shafts  is  often  so  poor  tiiat  it  would  be 
worthless  but  for  the  economical  methods  adopi- 
od  for  dressing  it  By  the  labor  of  diildreOi 
whose  total  wages  in  1851  were  only  from  8<Zi  to 
4J.  per  day  each,  the  stones  are  broken  np  and 
sorted  as  they  come  to  the  surfiaoe ;  and  thus  niA- 
lerial  is  turned  to  account,  of  which  it  takes  sev- 
eral hundred  tons  to  make  a  ton  of  copper.  An 
oxperiment  of  this  kind  was  in  progress  at  the 
Tywamhaile  mine  in  1851,  where  a  vast  amount 
of  poor  ore,  mach  of  it  running  at  500  tons  to  the 
ton  of  copper,  was  cheaply  obtained,  the  dressing 
9i  which  gave  employment  to  408  girls,  women, 
and  small  boys.  At  all  the  mines  the  poorer 
orm,  that  are  considered  worth  the  labor,  are 
dieesed  and  sorted  bv  hand,  and  concentrated 
hj  various  mechanic^  operations,  till  a  product 
Is  obtained  of  6  to  8  per  cent.  The  machinery 
omployed  in  these  processes,  as  well  as  that  for 
draining  the  mines,  can  nowhere  else  be  seen 
oxhibited  upon  so  large  a  scale,  constructed 
in  such  variety,  and  working  so  efficiently.  A 
short  statement  of  the  immense  profits  of  some 
of  the  most  successfol  of  these  mines  wUl  afford 
sn  opportunity  of  comparison  with  the  sucoess- 
Ihl  adventures  of  the  same  class  in  the  recently 
developed  copper  region  of  fjske  Superio^  an 
account  of  which  will  be  afterward  given.  It  ia^ 
however,  to  be  borne  in  mind  thattnese  instan- 
oes  are  prominent  exceptions,  like  prizes  in  a 
lottery,  which  are  lai^ly  outnumbered  by 
blanks  and  losses.  The  **  great  consolidated 
mines,'*  and  the  *^  Devon  consols,"  are  espe- 
cially prominent.  In  the  former  the  profits 
from  1819  to  1840  were  £600,000,  beside  £100,- 
000  expended  in  opening  the  united  mines.  The 
value  of  the  product  of  the  last  named  year 


was  £10(Um.  In  ths  next  t  yean  tha  ax* 
penses  haa  greatly  increased  in  proportioo  to 
the  nrodnoti  and  only  £82,000  was  in  this  time 
dimed  among  ahar^olders:  and  from  1861  to 
1854  no  dividends  were  deolared*  The  woric- 
inga  in  1848  had  reaehed  an  aggrsgate  loiffth  of 
68mi]es«  The  "Devon  great coneoKdatedoonH 
pany,"  inl844|  had  paid  &i£l  per  share  on  1,0M 
shares.  In  the  first  8  months  of  regular  work- 
ing  npon  the  lode,  tha  ndna  okarsd  over  £UL* 
000;  in  1848,  £88,690.  In  Janmuej,  1868,  tha 
dividends  amoonted  to  £868  per  dum^  and  esdi 
shsre  was  worth  £480,  about  whiah  sum  Jtis 
s^  rated.  Tha  rich  pottkm  of  tUs  nine  was 
resobed  at  the  depth  of  106  Ibet  Above  tUa 
the  vdn  was  made  npof  goeasn,  wfaieh,  at84ibei 
dq»th,  qiread  ont  to  18  feet  in  width.  In  1860 
10  shafts  were  worked,  of  which  the  deepest  wsa 
600  feet.  Tha  number  of  persons  then  eoralogr- 
ad  about  the  mine  was  about  1,000.  The  Wheal 
Bnller  has  slso  proved  one  of  the  most  proAta- 
Ue  mines,  its  shares,  originslly  costing  £6  each, 
being  worth  hi  1868  £1,086.  The  prinefoii 
mine  of  Australia  may  also  be  cited  as  an  in- 
stance of  the  occasional  wonderfU  prodoctive- 
nesB  of  these  mhies.  The  working  of  tha  Bnrra 
Bnrra  mine  commenced  Sept  6, 1846.  Up  to 
Sept.  I860,  the  totsl  prodooe  had  bam  68,488 
tons,  averaging  40jper  oent.  of  wppWy  and 
worth  £788408.    The  range  of  the  matsIBo 

eild  of  tiie  oras  was  from  80  to  70  per  cent 
April,  I860,  the  whole  amount  of  capital  paid 
in  was  only  £18,820,  wMb  the  dividends  mm 
Jnn^  1847.  to  liarbb,  I860,  had  been  £178,480. 
Hone  of  tne  dividends  were  less  th^  60  per 
cent,  npon  tha  oapltaLand  soma  were  at  tha 
rate  of  900  per  cent.  The  snm  of  £88,778  ra* 
maining  undivided,  the  total  profits  smounted 
to  £272.868;  or  in  6  yesrs  18  thnes  the  whoia 
e^tal  invested.— The  copper  region  of  Lake 
Superior  contains  almost  tne  only  mines  of  this 
mc^  that  are  profitably  worked  in  the  United 
Statea.  Before  the  extinction  of  the  Indian  title^ 
effected  by  the  treaty  of  1848L  thia  was  aremote 
and  almost  inaccessible  distri^known  only  to 
the  for  traders  and  hunters.  The  existence  of 
masses  of  native  copper  had  been  known  for 
nearly  900  years,  and  in  the  last  century  one  or 
two  unsnccessftil  attempts  had  been  made  bv 
Eni^iah  ucplorers  to  open  vdns  of  the  metsL 
In  1844  the  country  b^an  to  ba  rsi^dly  tsken 
np  by  adventurers  from  the  esatern  ststes,  and 
imning  operations  were  at  this  time  oommenced. 
The  proanctive  region  was  shready  indloatad  hj 
the  researches  of  jOr.  Donbass  Honc^ton,  tlw 
state  geologist,  as  limited  to  the  range  ox  tha 
trap  hiUs,  wmch  commence  at  the  coast  on 
Keweenaw  Pohit,  and  gradually  recede  from 
it  in  a  sonthwesteriy  direction  in  a  bait  only 
about  8  miles  wide.  These  hiDs  are  ibrmed  of 
trap  rock,  which  lies  in  alternating  layers  with 
the  sandstones  and  conglomerates  of  the  Oam- 
brisn  formati<m.  The  atrata  dip  toward  tha 
north,  and  disappearbeneath  the  lake.  Qnlda 
Boyale,46  miles  north,  a  similar  group  ai 
from  the  lake,  and  forms  the  narrow  bell  I 
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which  extend  along  its  centre.  Thus  the  lake 
apiKsara  to  be  a  basin  in  thefte  ancient  stratA. 
From  Keweenaw  Puint  the  trap  hills,  in  2  or 
BOineUmea  8  parallel  ridges  of  500  to  1,000  feet 
elevation,  extend  westward,  crossing  the  Onton- 
agon river  in  80  in.,  and  stretobing  fnll  40  ni. 
further  toward  the  Mississippi  river.  Other 
trap  formations  presenting  similar  features  are 
also  met  with,  and  are  known  to  contmn  co^ 
per ;  bnt  the  mines  now  worked  are  on  this 
narrow  belt  The  trap  rock  of  Keweenaw 
Point  is  distinguished  for  the  different  qnalities 
of  its  layers.  iSome  are  amjgdaloidul,  and  oom 
variety  which  forms  the  summit  of  the  princi- 
cipal  ridge,  and  abats  in  precipitous  cliflb  on  its 
southern  side,  is  a  close  compact  rock,  unpro- 
ductive in  copper.  The  veins  cross  these  for- 
mations in  lines  nearly  at  right  angles  to  their 
course,  and  they  are  for  the  most  part  nearly 
verdoiL  The  direction  of  the  principal  veins 
in  the  vicinity  of  Eagle  river  is  from  24°  to  26** 
W.  of  K.,  £.  of  S.  The  productiveness  is  almost 
limited  to  their  passage  through  the  amvgdaloi- 
dal  hiyers  of  trap,  and  the  most  profitable  work- 
ingSj  as  of  the  Gliff  mine,  belonging  to  the  Pitts- 
burg and  Boston  company,  and  of  other  works 
along  the  same  range,  have  been  in  one  partic- 
ular belt  of  this  variety  of  trap,  which  crops 
out  from  beneath  the  principal  ridge  at  its  sontn- 
em  base.  The  worxings  consequently  follow 
this  belt  as  it  dips  at  an  angle  of  89^  50  beneath 
the  ridge,  and  are  limited  in  depth  to  its  thick- 
ness, unless  other  productive  oelts  are  found 
succeeding  to  it  Many  veins  have  been  worked 
along  this  portion  of  the  range,  all  which  pre- 
sent the  same  general  features,  though  none 
have  furnished  copper  in  sufficient  quantities  to 
reimburse  the  owners,  except  the  one  named, 
and  one  or  possibly  two  others.  The  vein  stone 
is  principally  quartx,  and  with  this  is  found 
some  calcareous  spar,  laumonite,  prehnite,  and 
a  few  other  minerals.  The  copper  occurs  almost 
wholly  in  a  metallic  state ;  the  few  ores  are 
rare  specimens  of  no  economical  importance. 
It  is  diflEused  tlirough  the  quartz  vein  stones  in 
small  particles,  like  gold  in  its  matrix.  This 
is  separated  by  stamping  and  washing,  and  is 
known  as  stamp  copper.  The  veins  contain 
the  metal  also  in  lumps  and  masses  of  all  sixes 
and  shapes.  These  are  freed  as  much  as  practi- 
cable, by  roasting  in  ovens  or  in  open  heaps,  from 
tlie  vein  stone  attached  to  tliem,  and  the  pieces 
that  can  be  packed  in  barrels  are  called  barrel 
work ;  the  larger  ones  are  mosses.  The  occurs 
rence  of  such  is  unprecedented  in  mining,  as 
are  indeed  workable  quantities  of  native  copper 
in  any  form.  The  largest  masses  stand  upon 
their  edges  in  the  vein,  to  the  exclusion  of  all 
vein  stones ;  they  extend  often  many  yards  in 
length;  their  breadth  is  greater  than  the  or^ 
dinory  height  of  tlid  levels,  and  their  thickness 
varies  from  an  inch  to  more  than  a  yard.  The 
masses  succeed  each  other  directly  or  with  in- 
tervals of  other  qualities  of  vein.  Silver  is  assod- 
atod  with  the  copper,  found  in  occasional  lumps 
whicli  ore  sometimes  unattached  to  the  copper; 
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nine  in  this  district  in  the  first  17  months  of  its 
working,  from  Oct.  1855,  to  March  1,  1857,  is 
stated  to  he  equal  to  $102,090.  The  prodnoe  of 
the  district  op  to  Not.  1858,  from  Janoary  of 
the  same  year,  was  858  tons ;  for  the  whole  year 
it  is  believed  to  be  1,100  tons. — ^From  Portage 
lake  the  veins  continue  of  the  same  character 
toward  the  south-west;  though  at  some  of  the 
mines  of  the  Ontonagon  district  mass  copper  is 
found  and  profitably  worked  in  the  trap  rock, 
where  no  sign  of  a  vein  appears.  At  the  Ad- 
Tenture  mine  the  steep  clif&  of  this  rock  are 
penetrated  everywhere  with  drifts  in  search  of 
A  continuation  of  the  lumps  and  masses  that 
presented  themselves  upon  the  face  of  the  rock. 
These  were  found  to  be  arranged  on  courses 
of  some  regularity,  and  a  succession  of  them  is 
discovered  by  driving  in  the  solid  trap  in  the 
direction  in  which  they  usually  lie.  "Worked  by 
tribute  (on  shares),  this  extraordinary  kind  of 
mineral  repository  has  yielded  profit  year  after 
year  to  the  miners  and  owners.  — The  Minesota 
mine,  situated  on  the  northern  trap  ridge,  2  miles 
east  of  the  Ontonagon  river,  and  about  G50 
feet  above  it,  is  the  great  mine  of  this  district, 
as  the  Cliff  mine  is  of  that  of  Keweenaw  Point 
Attention  was  first  attracted  to  the  locality  in 
1847-48  by  the  long  parallel  lines  of  ancient 
trenches,  which  might  be  traced  for  miles  along 
the  ridges  near  their  summit.  These,  like  oth- 
ers of  similar  character  in  other  parts  of  the 
oopper  region,  were  found  to  mark  the  outcrop 
of  copper  veins,  which  at  some  remote  period 
had  been  worked  by  an  unknown  people.  The 
excavations,  when  cleaned  out,  were  found  to 
reach  sotnetimes  20  feet  in  depth.  Thev  even 
penetrated  under  rock  cover,  and  left  barren 
places  of  the  vein  in  the  open  trenches,  the  drift 
forming  arches  over  the  drift  beneath.  Upon  the 
rubbish  that  had  partially  filled  the  pits  large 
trees  had  grown  up.  A  hemlock  standmg  by  the 
side  of  a  much  older  stump  showed  when  cut 
over  350  distinct  annual  rings  of  growt^h.  Buried 
several  feet  under  its  roots,  and  supported  on 
skids  of  timber,  was  a  mass  of  copper  that  had 
been  worked  free  from  the  vein  and  cleared  by 
fire  of  all  the  vein  stone  that  had  filled  its  inter- 
stices; ashes  and  charred  wood  were  found 
about  it ;  and  it  was  plain  that  every  attempt 
had  been  made  to  reduce  its  weight,  without 
succeeding  in  this  sufficiently  to  render  its  extrac- 
tion practicable.  Its  weight  proved  to  be  over 
6  tons.  The  tools  of  the  ancient  miners  were 
found  in  immense  numbers,  consisting  almost 
exclusively  of  hammers  shaped  out  of  the  hard 
trap  rock,  with  one  sharp  edge  and  a  groove 
around  them  for  withing  on  a  handle.  The  edge 
of  every  one  was  broken,  evidently  in  service. 
The  veins,  3  in  a  group  at  the  surface,  lie  par- 
allel to  each  other  on  the  south  side  of  the  ridge, 
dipping  into  this  toward  the  north.  The  most 
southern  of  the  three  is  between  a  stratum  of 
conglomerate,  which  forms  its  foot  wall,  and 
the  great  body  of  gray  trap  of  the  ridge.  The 
slope  of  this  vein  is  46°;  its  direction,  N.  68**  E., 
8.  63°  W.  The  next  one,  from  80  to  90  feet  north 


of  it  on  the  nirflMe,  dips  (1*,  and  falls  into  the 
conglomerate  vein  along  a  very  irregolar  line 
of  level.  Both  these  veins  are  worked^  and  the 
greatest  yield  of  masses  is  found  near  then*  point 
of  meeting,  though  these  are  by  no  means  lim- 
ited to  this  portion  of  the  lodes.  Nine  shafts  have 
been  sunk,  and  the  lowest  level  reached  in  the 
spring  of  1858  is  that  called  the  70  fathom  below 
the  adit,  which  is,  measured  down  the  slope,  about 
585  feet  from  the  surface.  Above  this  8  other 
levels  have  been  driven  on  the  course  of  the 
mun  vein,  beside  others  on  the  so-called  con- 
glomerate vein.    The  workings  on  each  of  the 

5  upper  levels  on  the  main  lode  extend  rather 
more  than  1,800  feet  in  length.  The  longest  is 
on  the  10  fathom  level,  1,060  feet  The  masses 
are  unprecedented  in  size,  and  on  the  south  vein 
they  are  found  spreading  into  the  conglomerate, 
into  which  they  have  been  traced  a  distance  of 
16  feet  The  extraction  of  a  single  one  of  the 
enormous  masses  is  sometimes  the  work  of  many 
mouths.  As  they  fill  the  vein,  the  levels  must 
be  driven  in  the  rock  to  one  side,  and  the  mass 
is  then  left  as  the  hanging  wall,  its  upper  edge 
extending  into  the  roof^  and  the  lower  edge  into 
the  floor.  When  a  side  is  laid  bare,  it  is  at- 
tacked at  one  end  by  introducing  charffes  of 
powder  behind,  and,  as  room  is  obtained,  and 
cracks  are  opened  between  the  copper  and  the 
rock,  increasing  the  size  of  these  charges.  Sand 
blasts  (see  Blasting)  are  then  introduced  of 
from  25  to  80  kegs  (625  to  750  lbs.)  of  pow- 
der, and  the  mass  at  last  is  thrown  partially 
over  into  the  levels.  The  work  of  cutting  it  is 
then  commenced  upon  its  weakest  points.  Two 
miners  strike  in  turn  upon  a  long  steel  chisel 
held  by  a  third,  and  thus  gradually  cut  a  groove 
f  of  an  inch  wide  acoss  the  copper.    This  work 

6  repeated  until  the  mass  is  cut  through,  a 
labor  which  sometimes  continues  nearly  for  a 
month  to  complete  a  single  cut.  Pieces  weigh- 
ing 6  or  7  tons  are  hoisted  up  the  shafts,  and 
upon  the  surface  are  further  cut  to  more  con- 
venient sizes,  as  from  1  to  8  tons,  for  transpor- 
tation. In  January  and  February,  1857,  an  enor- 
mous mass  was  uncovered,  upon  which  1,450 
lbs.  of  powder  had  been  expended  in  5  sand  blasts 
without  freeing  it  Another  charge  of  625  lbs. 
placed  under  it  had  the  effect  at  last  of  loosening 
it  a  little ;  so  that  a  succeeding  blast  of  750  lbs. 
threw  it  over  in  one  piece  without  bending  or 
fracturing  it,  except  where  it  was  torn  from  oSier 
masses,  of  which  it  formed  a  part,  and  which 
were  left  behind  in  the  walls.  The  detached 
mass  measured  i5  feet  in  length,  and  its  greatest 
thickness  was  over  8  feet  It  was  estimated 
from  its  measurements  to  weigh  about  500 
tons.  No  exact  account  was  preserved  of  the 
actual  weight  of  the  pieces  into  which  it  was 
cut;  but  they  are  known  to  have  exceeded  400 
tons.  This  mass  copper  commonly  yields  over 
90  per  cent  of  metal ;  but  the  barrel  work  re- 
duces the  percentage  of  the  whole  products  of 
tiie  mine  from  71  to  74  of  ingot  copper.  Bilver 
has  been  collected  at  this  mine  to  the  amount 
of  more  than  $1,000  in  a  year.    The  reports  of 
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tho  oompftTiy  present  the  following  BtatiBtics  of 
this  mine  from  its  earliest  operations : 
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Of  the  product  of  1857,  8,016,581  lbs.  were  in 
mosses,  819,900  lbs.  in  barrel  work,  and  280,513 
lbs.  of  stamp  stuff.  For  the  year  1857  the  direct- 
ors estimate  that  of  the  assets  $368,482  22  it 
strictly  available.  Of  this  a  semi-annual  divi- 
dend was  paid  of  $120,000 ;  and  the  second  pay- 
ment of  $180,000  was  made  Nov.  1, 1858.  Be- 
side tbei«e  dividends  the  original  stockholders 
have  realized  large  profits  from  the  sale  of  por- 
tions of  the  extensive  territory  owned  by  the 
company,  and  tlie  organization  of  new  compa- 
nies upon  the  tracts.  One  of  these,  the  Rockland, 
which  joins  the  Minesota  on  the  east,  in  1857 
produced  874  tons,  consisting  of  masses  419,889 
lbs.,  barrel  work  204.856  lbs.,  and  stamp  stuff 
124,877  lbs. — ^The  following  statement  is  given 
by  good  authorities  as  the  probable  total  ship- 
ments of  rough  copper  from  Lake  Superior,  in 
tons  of  2,000  lbs. : 
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**  Assuming  tho  correctness  of  Mr.  J.  D.  Whit- 
ney's estimates  in  1854,  the  Lake  Superior  re- 
gion had  yielded  pure  copper,  from  the  com- 
mencement of  mining  in  1845  to  the  close  of 
1854,  in  tons  of  2,000  lbs.,  7,642,  to  which  we 
mav  add  the  aggregate  of  1855, 1856,  and  1857, 
including  Nov.  and  Dec.  1857,  product  not  ohip- 
ped,  and  estimated  at  888  tons  additional,  gives 
a  total  of  24,525  tons.  This  product,  reduced 
to  ingot  copi>er  at  67  per  cent.,  is  16,482  tons, 
estimated  at  $500,  gives  the  total  value  $8,21 6,- 
000  to  Jan.  1,  1858."— The  Virginia  coppep. 
mining  district  is  on  the  range  of  the  Blue  Bidge 
in  Garroll,  Floyd,  and  Grayson  counties.  Mines 
have  been  opened  at  other  points  fhrUier  north 
in  Uiis  state  on  the  ridge,  but  they  have  not 
proved  of  much  importance.  The  mines  souUi 
of  the  James  river  were  discovered  about  the 
year  1852  in  a  region  of  metamorphic  slates, 
near  their  junction  with  the  lowest  limestones 
of  the  Appalachian  group.  The  Virginia  and 
Tennessee  railroad  passes  from  17  to  25  miles 
to  the  north  of  the  mines.  A  number  of  beds, 
at  least  5,  of  metallic  ores  are  here  met  with  in 
one  metalliferous  belt,  nursuing  a  general  K.  E. 
and  S.  W.  direction,  and  dipping  at  ft  high  ancle 
toward  the  S.  £.    Their  outcrop  is  marked  by 


large  bodies  of  gossHL  wliidi  bftve  tlM 
once  and  character  of  lionatite  iron  oreJ 'llis 
beds  of  gossan  vary  in  thickness,  sonMCiaei  ci- 
oeeding  100  feaL  As  ther  are  penscraud  is 
depth,  the  gossan  is  foond  to  eootaa  oNttf 
oopper,  as  the  red  oxide,  ppitoaa,  and  Usik 
copper.  Quartz  also  makes  its  appearancs  ais 
mamz  of  the  ores.  The  workabts  portiaa  tf 
the  beds  forms  a  lode  of  itaeU;  and  k  wocU 
along  the  general  range  of  tlie  IbnnatkxL  Ik 
gossan  in  depth  gives  place  to  pyiiioas  mt^ 
abounding  in  mondie  (iron  |>yriteB)  sad  cg» 
taining  yellow  and  my  ore.  It  is  sUtod  ttal 
12  or  14  mines  have  oeen  pot  in  oparsttsa,  mi 
that  the  shipments  to  the  east  hare  yteldsd  eiv 
20  per  cent  of  copper — the  arcrage  sUpntt 
from  one  of  the  mines,  38.48  per  cent.  AH  ths 
products  are  sent  over  the  Virgiiue  and  T«Ba» 
see  railroad,  and  the  reporta  of  the  eoiMf 
show  the  amonnt  thns  sent  in  1855  to  bavs  Wa 
1,081,408  lbs. ;  in  1855,  1,971,834:  and  ia  As 
2  months  making  the  fiscal  year  ending  Jnail^ 
1857, 1,085,907  Tbar-In  North  Carolina,  ppi- 
tottsoopperoresareibandinalnioac  sDthtiali 
mines.  They  are,  bowerer,  rardj  ahnnit 
and  rich  enough  to  pay  the  expenses  d  estn» 
tion  and  of  tran^Kntation  to  mariuc  Vka 
those  expenses  are  rednced,  these  miaai  «9 
probably  prove  a  permanent  soorea  of  (lift 
to  the  state.  The  Fentrias  mine  in  GdU 
CO.  has  continued  to  send  ore  to  the  east  mm 
it  was  first  woriwd  for  oopper  In  1852.  Tb 
veins  are  qoarti  more  or  leas  filled  vitk  As 
yellow  copper  and  iron  oyritea,  w^eh  Bahi 
their  ^>pearanee  in  the  lodee  bdoer  ths  kiri 
of  the  water  in  the  mines. — The  TenassBss  ei^ 
per  region  is  in  Folk  co.  along  the  fine  of  Gft* 
mer  co.,  Georgia,  which  is  ppnssed  bj  ths  vim 
These  are  of  rinular  charaetcr  to  thoss  sf  Tth 

S'nio — 7  or  8  parallel  beda  in  a  imHsTTifcisw 
lit,  ranging  with  the  metamorphic  alsSas  aid 
dipping  wiu  them  at  a  liigfa  ai^^  torad  As 
8.  £.  The  ODtcrop  of  the  Teina  Is  dsri^Arf 
in  places  by  great  ledgee  of  ^^'-*^f^,  wftkk 
project  abore  the  snrfiue,  and  again  bj  bsAs 
of  ochreoQs  matters,  whidi  range  ^tk  As 
strata  in  bdts  sometimes  100  foet  wide.  ThflS 
are  traced  scTeral  miles  in  length  ia  tibs  tee 
states  of  Tennessee  and  Georgia  The  fnfr 
ginous  character  of  the  lodea  led  thcmtals 
first  worked  for  iron;  and  the  ^'fHrwhif  ^ 
countered  in  redodns  the  oraa  eaosedaa  eaa^ 
nation  to  be  made  of  their  qnaliUea,  wUch  hi 
to  the  discovery  of  copper.  Thte  was  absat  As 
year  1847.  It  is  also  s^  that  red  endssT 
copper  was  detected  in  1848  in-wasUag  Ar 
gold.  Oopper  mining  was  oommenoed  te  IMi 
and  many  coinpanies  were  soon  wtdrtif  ^ 
gaged  in  it.  The  prodoctive  oi«  was  nai 
near  the  lerel  at  which  water  waa  slrad^  flea 
75  to  100  feet  below  the  sorfhoe  on  ths  U^ 
lands  and  much  nearer  in  the  vaDey^  TMb 
ore  was  a  peculiar  mixtnre  of  deutMiipnasd  jf- 
ritous  copper,  with  aome  red  oxMe  snd  enir 
ores  intermixed,  together  with  o^rNOS  M^ 
ters,  the  whole  forming  a  soft  hladcBM^ssaV 
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ftTftied  with  the  pick,  and  of  Tarioos  liropoffw 
tkmt  o#  copper.     As  shipped,  the  yield  has 
ftvera^  shout  90  per  cent,  though  some  par* 
oab  are  much  richer.    The  distrihation  of  this 
variety  of  ore  was  very  hrregals^  ia  the  diflSuv 
BBt  minea,  though  in  all  it  was  limited  to  a  few 
n  depth,  exoept  when  it  oocasionallj  fiMrm- 
le  hunches  ranning  ap  into  the  gosaan  or 
In  some  of  the  mines,  as  the  Eareka, 
ond  ont  in  a  sheet  over  (SO  liMt  in  width, 
.  in  the  Hiwassee  it  has  heen  ibund  45  feet 
1     e.    The  material  was  easily  extracted,  and 
a  of  ore  were  rapidly  made  ttom  the 
JUS  toines.    As  this  variety  of  ore  was  ez* 
I         )d,  the  dependence  was  upon  the  poorer 
uore  expensively  obtained  pyritona  ore  of 
unartz  lodes,  which  succeed  helow  the  de» 
osed  portion.    The  produce  of  a  nnmher 
)  principal  mines  up  to  the  year  1808  ia 
tfiven  by  Mr.  Samuel  Congdon,  under 
R      direction  five  of  tliem  have  been  sfaioe 
*    were    opened:    '* Isabella,    2,500   tons; 
ay,  200 ;  Mary's,  1,500;  Polk  co^  9,100; 
4see,  2,200;  Uiwassee,  2,500;  Hanoock, 
total,  13,000  tons;  average  gross  valiie^ 
uO  per  ton,  $1,800,000;  from  15  to  40  per 
produce.    Also  above  5,000  tona  of  ore 
ig  from  5  to  15  per  cent.,  and  worth  if 
d  $200,000.    In  1858,  850  tona  of  matte 
raKdlus  Iiave  been  obtained  from  the  fomaoea 
icted  at  tlie  mines  to  reduce  the  ores  after 
\jrannan  plan  of  smelting.    The  shipments 
Enrelca  mine  for  the  year  ending  Maroh 
■A.  .      7^  are  stated  at  485  tons  of  28  per  cent 
;  :     *  tons  of  regulus  from  the  mmace  ol 
company,  averaging  50  per  cent.,  and  8,7$6 
.  of  ingot  copper.    The  value  of  the  prodnota 
1855  was  $86,000;   1856,  $128,000;  1857, 
'^OOO ;  and  for  1858,  estimated  at  $150,000." 
J       products  of  the  London  mine  have  aver- 
il  45  per  cent,  and  have  amounted  to  over 
LOOO  in  value.     The  land  carriage  of  40 
III        to  a  railroad,  and  the  great  cost  of  tran^ 
I     wtion  to  the  coast,  and  thence  to  the  north- 
I  smelting  works  and  market,  have  deducted 
ly  from  the  profits  of  these  mines;  yet  the 
i».M.ct  may  still  be  regarded  as  the  only  one  of 
oh  importance  in  copper  mining  in  the  United 
except  that  of  Lake  Superior.     The 
vwuo  vf  its  products  is  now  greatly  increased 
by  the  furnaces  established  by  the  Eureka  and 
other  companies.    Those  of  the  Eureka  are  4 
raverberatories  for  smelting,  2  calcining  fur- 
naces, and  2  blast  furnaces.    Wood  and  char- 
ooal  are  employed  as  fuel ;  and  ores  of  8  per 
cent  copper  can  now  be  profitably  worked  in 
the  revcrberatories,  or  5  to  6  per  cent  ores  in 
the  blast  furnaces. — The  copper  mines  of  the 
red  sandstone  of  the  eastern  states  have  been 
vrorked  at  various  times  since  the  first  dis- 
covery of  copper  at  Belleville,  New  Jersey,  in 
1719.    At  this  locality,  6  miles  from  New  York 
3ity,  known  as  the  Schuyler  mine,  copper  ores 
prere  raised  and  sent  to  England  before  the  year 
1731,  to  the  amount  of  1,386  tons.    Varioua 
eompanies  have  been  engaged  here  at  diflEerent 
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perioda  dnea  thai  time,  but  for  the  moat  part 
without  i»oflt  The  orea  are  a  rich  vitraoaa 
oopper  and  ohrysooolla,  diaseminated  through  a 
atratmn  of  li^  brown  laiidstoDe,  of  20  to  80 
feetthleimeM,dippfaigatanan^oflS^.  Small 
stringa  and  oooanooaf  hoDohea  of  pore  Titreona 
ore  are  met  with;  but  thsy  are  insnfBeient  in 
quantity  to  pi^  the  ezpenaea  of  eztractioo.  If 
the  mine  ia  ever  made  profitable,  it  wiU  be  hy 
the  ^D^ication  upon  a  large  aeale  of  cheu^ 
methods  of  eramng  and  washing  the  aamo- 
atone  with  which  the  ore  Is  nuzed.  The 
woridnga  reached  many  yeara  ago  the  depth 
of  more  than  200  feet;  hat  the  only  metallio 
repoaltory  met  with  waa  the  ere-beining  atra- 
tarn  of  sandstone.  Operationa  weva  in  pro- 
greae  in  1857-'68;  with  tiie  view  of  teating  the 
aandatooe  with  improved  machinery  Ibr  kern- 
ing the  rock.  Bhoold  it  irleld  1  per  eent  of 
oqipar.  its  extraction  onffht  to  be  profiti^ltt. 
The  other  minea  of  New  Jenqr  have  also  Med 
ibr  want  of  regular  Teina  of  ore.  All  of  then 
eootain  the  riohest  varieties  hot  in  inaaffident 

rlitiea.— The  Bristol  mine  in  CkHmaetloat 
probaUy  Ihmished  more  rieh  Bolphnrooa 
orea,  as  vitreona  oopper  and  the  other  Tarietiei^ 
than  any  other  mine  in  the  United  fitatea.  It 
waa  opened  in  the  year  1886  in  the  hornblende 
and  micaoeooa  BbioB  and  gneim  rod^  along 
their  line  of  oootaet  with  the  aandatooe  forma* 
tion ;  and  after  the  year  1847  mUdng  operatiooa 
were  vigoronaly  jHroaeented,  sinee  which  time 
fhll  1,800  tons  have  been  aent  to  maifcet,  of 
orea  ranging  iWmi  18  to  50  per  cent  of  cofmer. 
The  orea  ooonrred  very  iiregnlariy  difftvea  in 
atrings  and  bonehea,  and  tfaSni^  when  -foond 
they  were  easilr  dreaeed  to  yield  a  high  per- 
oentage,  they  fiuled  to  pay  the  eoet  of  extrac- 
tion ;  and  after  the  expenditure  of  large  amonnta 
of  money,  the  workin^i  were  abandoned  in 
1867.  Other  mines  of  aomewhat  similar  char> 
aoter,  along  the  range  oi  these  formationa  in 
Oonneoticat,  have  all  likewise  been  given  np. 

OOPPSR  SMELTING.  The  rednetion  of 
c<mer  orea  ia  for  the  moat  part  ooodncted  at 
polnta  on  the  sea-ooast,  where  ftiel  ia  cheap,  and 
near  the  markets  fbr  oopper  rather  than  the 
minea.  The  prodnota  of  the  latter,  when  dresa- 
ed  l^  medianieal  preparatioo  to  their  moat 
profitable  percentage,  are  advantageoiiBlT  trana- 
ported,  even  iWmi  one  hendq^ere  to  the  oth- 
er. The  operationa  also  are  better  ooodncted 
by  the  control  of  varietiea  of  orea  for  mixture. 
The  gr^it  smelting  estaUishmenta  of  liie  worid 
are  Uioae  at  Swansea,  Sooth  Walea,  near  an- 
thracite minea,  not  for  from  the  numerous  eop- 
per  minea  of  Cornwall  and  Devon,  and  aup* 
plied  by  diips  with  the  rich  ores  of  Australia, 
Chili,  Cuba,  dec  The  amount  and  percentage 
<^  the  domeadc  orea  are  g^ven  in  taVolar  fom 
in  the  preceding  artide;  the  fordgn  orea  are 
esthnated  at  80,000  tons^  yieldhig  10,000  tona 
of  mataL  Upon  our  own  ooaat  a  nnmher  of 
comparatively  small  eataUiahmenta  hare  beeo 
for  yeara  in  operation,  supplied  also  with  orea 
moatlyiWmiamoad.    These  are  the  fomaoea  of 
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the  Revere  copper  company  at  Point  Shirley,  in 
Boston  liarhor ;  those  at  New  Haven,  Conn. ; 
those  on  Bergen  Point,  K.  J.,  opposite  Staten 
Lulaml;  and  the  furnaces  on  tlie  outer  shore 
of  Baltimore  harbor.  The  location  of  these 
works  was  selected  with  reference  to  conve- 
nience of  supplies  by  sea  of  ores  and  fuel,  and 
also  to  their  remoteness  from  dwellings  to  which 
the  gases  evolved  in  the  process  would  bo  nox- 
ious. In  the  interior  of  the  country  the  melting 
down  and  refining  of  the  native  copper  of  Lake 
Superior  is  conducted  at  furnaces  at  Detroit, 
Mich. ;  Cleveland,  Ohio ;  and  Pittsburg,  Penn. 
At  the  copper  mines  in  the  lead  region  of 
Wisconsin  and  Missouri,  small  blast  furnaces 
and  some  reverbcratories  have  been  employed 
for  partially  smelting  by  one  operation  the  poor 
ores,  that  the  copper  they  contained  might  be 
concentrated  and  saved,  if  not  in  pigs  of  metal, 
at  least  in  a  condition  to  pay  the  cost  of  trans- 
portation.— The  reduction  of  copper  ores  is 
variously  accomplished  at  the  smelting  estab- 
lisliments  in  different  parts  of  the  world,  the 
practice  in  each  conforming  in  part  to  the 
peculiar  qualities  of  the  ores  or  fixed  by  long 
habit  The  process  of  smelting  the  Lake  Su- 
perior ores  is  the  simplest  of  all  the  opera- 
tions of  this  class.  The  furnaces  employed  are 
reverberatories,  built  with  especial  reference  to 
the  capacity  of  taking  in  through  the  top,  by  an 
aperture  that  may  bo  securely  closed,  the  huge 
masses  of  metal  reduced  into  pieces  not  exceed- 
ing 8  or  31  tons  in  weight.  The  barrels  of  frag- 
ments, called  barrel  work,  are  introduced  with- 
out unpacking  into  the  same  aperture.  Bitumi- 
nous coal  is  used  as  fueL  and  the  masses  grad- 
ually sink  down  under  tuo  intense  heat  of  the 
ilame,  the  slog  produced  by  tlie  stony  matters 
lioating  upon  the  surface  of  the  liquid  copper. 
The  stony  matters,  being  principally  quartz,  in- 
termixed with  some  calcareous  spar,  and  fre- 
(juently  with  much  epidote,  readily  melt,  or  are 
made  to  do  so  by  the  addition  of  more  calca- 
reous matter  as  a  fiux.  By  means  of  working 
tools  called  rabbles,  introduced  through  doors 
in  the  sides  of  the  furnace,  the  slags  are  drawn 
out,  bringing  with  them  more  or  less  copper  in- 
termixed in  the  form  of  small  sliot.  To  recover 
this  the  slugs  are  pa.^ed  a  second  time  through 
the  furnace ;  and  it  is  considered  unprofitable 
to  finally  reject  any  that  contain  so  much  as  i 
IK.T  cent,  of  metal.  On  exi)osure  to  the  air  the 
melted  copper  is  ii\jured  by  absorbing  some 
oxygen.  This  is  expelled  by  covering  it  wiUi 
lino  oharco:il  and  stirring  according  to  the  au- 
eiont  practice  with  poles  of  green  wood,  com- 
monly of  biroli.  The  oxygen  leaves  the  copper 
for  the  carbon  of  the  wood,  and  escapes  in  the 
form  of  carbonic  acid  gas.  A  second  furnace  is 
sometimes  employed,  esi>eoially  for  working  the 
shigs.  Tlie  whole  cost  of  smelting  and  refining 
Ls  estimated  not  Ut  exceed  $14  or  $15  per  ton 
of  coiiiHjr  produced  from  75  j>er  cent,  material. 
— ^I'ho  Welsh  Miielters,  by  whom  more  than  half 
of  the  world's  prtKluct  of  met^illic  copiKsr  is 
prepartHl,  pursue  a  long  and  tedious  succession 


of  operations,  adapted  to  the  poor  qosBtki  of 
ore  which  form  }  of  their  sopplivs.    Tbt  -jnt 
are  sorted  in  the  yanl  for  ooaveDieoM  at  C 
times  of  selecting  the  pecnliar  qulttMi  r»- 
qnired.    One  division  oomprue*  ores.  ••  dt 
carbonates  and  oxides,  which  ountain  no  ■!• 
phur.  The  ores  of  the  other  heaps  are  f  ol^is^ 
oos ;  in  some  heaps  thej  are  known  Vj  a«- 
tun  ingredients,  as  anenic,  tin«  Ac,  vLiei  r« 
separated  with  difficoltj,  and  tend  to  ii^pn  '^ 
copper.    The  approximate  ooantity  of  iroa  »• 
rites  present  is  known,  and  the  natm  of  ut 
gan^e  also.    The  miztore  with  which  tb«  op- 
erations commence  consuta  of  pyriloiu  ana  cf 
9  to  13  per  cent,  of  copper.     The  salphar.  ina« 
and  quartz  gonguo  they  oontjun  are  to  l«  ni- 
mov^  and  the  a^ncies  for  effecting  thii  at 
the  chemical  affinities  called  into  p&v  n«f 
these  ingredients  and  tlie  oxygen  of  the  sir  by 
the  lud  of  the  regulated  fUmace  beaL    Va  la 
process  is  calcination  in  a  reverbenOor?  te- 
nacc,  the  only  class  of  famace  itieJ  in  tWa 
operations.    A  charge  of  finely  broktft  or  a 
introduced  tlirongh  the  roof  of  the  forssct  \g 
two  stationary  hoppers,  which  are  imTnefiai' 
ly  tightly  secured.    Some  fUmaoes  are  lap 
enoogh  to  take  6  tons  at  onoe,  the  diargt  w\m 
spread  out  forming  a  layer  over  the  floor  C  i»l 
inches  deep.    The  gaseous  products  of  ooHb» 
tion  from  an  anthracite  fire  pass  over  tbebridn 
and  reverberate  from  the  roof  down  apoa  as 
ore ;  they  are  kept  in  ignition  alung  the  \omm 
surface  of  the  current  by  Jets  of  air  dnvi  ■ 
through  small  apertures  made  in  the  boCov 
bridge  and  in  the  side  door  of  Uie  f  urcaoe.  TW 
air  also  affords  oxygen  for  decomponiflf  Ai 
lieated  pyrites;  their  sulphur  begins  to  cHipi 
in  sulphurous  acid  vj^kkiOi  and  some  iaato 
state ;  and  their  iron  is  partially  uxidisfed  mi 
prepared  to  unite,  when  cxpoesed  to  hi^^H^ 
perature,  with  the  silica  of  the  fn&foe;  At 
copper  also  is  to  some  extent  oxi«&asd.   1W 
management  of  the  fire  requinrs  skill  U»  inaL 
at  first  especially,  a  high  heat,  which  wooUbA 
the  ores,  rendering  the  oombiuati^si  cf  ihir 
ingredients  more  tenadous  than  ever.    Aa  » 
casional  raking  over  of  the  layer  tbrcogh  At 
doors,  which  are  then  opened  for  the  pcrposiii 
necessary  to  expose  all  portions  alike  u  ths  » 
tion  of  tlie  flame.    After  some  honrs  ths  «■ 
are  less  disposed  to  fuse  and  ag^aiicaSs,  uL 
tlie  heat  is  tucn  increased  with  safety.    Is  skM 
12  hours  the  charge  is  let  out  throuj^  opMP 
in  the  floor  into  the  '^  cubs  '*  beneath,  and  aaiv 
charge  is  immediately  introduoed  in  its  fkaa 
The  red-hot  ores,  still  emitting  snlphcitttk  sai 
it  may  be  arsenical  fumes  also*  fill  the  air  t  " 
noxious  vaiK>ra,  half  suflbcating  the  v^< 
During  the  calcination  these  fumes  werv  < 
up  the  chimney,  and  dispersed  in  the  atsn^pte 
without.     Beside  the  products  of  ccpr.:batti 
of  the  coal,  they  consist  mainly  of  ^lihavs 
acid  gee;  some  sulphuric  acid  ia  also  ^ttata 
generated  by  the  combination  of  sdphosa 
acid  with  the  moisture  expelled  frx^m  ihecns 
and  fuel.  With  these  are  mixed  arMaicsIvif^ 
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iFoUtile  componndB  of  floorind  fonned  from  Um 
floor  •MTMsociatod  with  some  of  the  ores,  Aod 
the  li^t  dost  of  the  materiak  emplqjrcd.  It  it 
Mtimated  that  in  the  f^rnaoes  of  Swantea  ftdl 
800,000  tons  of  ores  are  annually  smelted,  con- 
taining about  46,000  tons  of  solphor,  which  pro- 
dooe  over  00,000  tons  of  solphoroos  and  sol- 
phuric  acid.  Every  day  aboot  188  tons  of  these 
noxioos  acids  are  spread  over  the  sorroondins 
country,  filling  the  air  with  a  dense  white  dooa 
and  destroying  the  vegetation  upon  which  it 
aeltles.  Where  the  grass  can  grow  in  the  vicinity, 
the  cattle  and  sheep  that  roed  upon  it  are  cu- 
rioosly  afiected  with  enlaiged  Jofnta  and  their 
teeth  l>ecome  covered  with  a  metallic  coating. 
Attempts  have  been  made  to  condense  the  va- 
pors for  the  sake  both  of  saving  thdr  ingredients 
and  avoiding  a  serious  nuisance ;  but  t^se  have 
proved  ineffectual  from  the  draught  of  the  ftir- 
naoes  being  too  much  reduced  by  the  methods 
adopted  to  cool  the  fumes;  and  high  chimnevs 
were  found  only  to  spread  them  over  larger  dis- 
tricts.— The  ore  when  cooled  is  ready  for  the  Sd 
process,  which  is  one  of  fbmon.  The  fhmaoe 
employed  is  smaller  than  that  used  for  the  cal- 
eination.  Other  substances  are  also  introduced 
to  facilitate  the  fusion  or  add  to  the  percentage  of 
oopper.  They  may  be  a  small  proportion  of  rich 
ore,  containing  little  if  any  pyrites  or  substan- 
ces injurious  to  the  Quality  of  tne  copper;  some- 
times, also,  a  little  fluor  spar  as  a  flux ;  but  al- 
wavs  rich  slags  fh)m  more  advanced  operations, 
ana  fragments  of  old  bricks  and  bottoms  of  ftir- 
liaoes,  ^ed  cobbing,  which  have  absorbed  oop- 
per. In  a  charge  of  2  tons,  about  1^  tons  are 
calcined  ore.  Some  bituminous  coal  is  added 
to  the  fuel  to  cause  more  flame  and  available 
heat  The  charge,  according  to  its  quantity,  is 
left,  after  the  /urnace  is  tightly  dosed,  firom  8^ 
to  6  hours  undisturbed.  It  attains  a  white  heat 
and  melts.  A  scoria  of  oxide  of  iron,  combined 
with  silica,  floats  upon  the  surface  of  the  com- 
bined copper  and  sulphur  fluid.  This  is  slum- 
med off  by  long  rakes,  and  usually  more  ore  is 
added,  and  the  surface  is  again  skimmed.  The 
metal,  now  called  a  matte,  is  allowed  to  flow 
through  an  opening  at  tlie  bottom  of  the  hearth, 
and  is  collected  in  a  perforated  vessel  placed  in 
a  tank  of  water,  into  which  it  falls  ana  is  gran- 
ulated. Tliis  substance,  called  granulated  coarse 
metal,  is  brittle,  of  deep  brown  color  without, 
and  brownish  red  when  freshly  broken.  It 
contains  about  32  per  cent,  of  copper,  27  of 
sulphur,  and  41  of  iron,  a  composition  similar 
to  that  of  copper  pyrites  free  from  gangue.  The 
slags  which  flow  out  in  a  melted  sta^  are  col- 
lected in  moulds  in  the  sand.  As  the  cakes 
eool  they  are  broken  up  and  examined,  and 
those  that  contain  suflicient  copper  to  justify 
tlieir  being  worked  over,  are  saved  for  this  pur- 
pose. Much  experience  and  skill  are  reouired  to 
produce  slags  of  proper  fluidity,  through  which 
the  particles  of  copper  can  find  their  way ;  and 
when  cliauges  are  made  in  the  materials  em- 
pl'iyed,  quantitaiive  analyses  are  often  required 
to  indicate  the  duo  proportions  of  these  mate- 


riabi  and  also  the  Und  and  quantity  of  flv 
wanted.  The  fbraaoe  is  manaMd  hj  S  men  in 
IS  hour  shlftii  and  ia  in  oonfinnal  opcutiott 
fhmi  llondaj  mornioff  tUl  Satmdaj  ni|^;  dnr- 
ing  Sonday  the  fire  Is  kept  np,  &it  no  ore  Is 
charged.  The  reftise  slags  have  aAonmnli^ 
about  the  works  at  Swansea,  till  they  now  form 
considerable  hilla^  and  the  diq;>orttk>n  of  them 
has  become  a  large  item  of  expense.  Portiona 
are  got  rid  of  by  moolding  them  into  dabi^ 
brion,  and  tfles,  and  nsing  them  in  boilding. 
They  retain  somewhat  less  than  1  per  cent,  m^ 
the  whole  oopper  belonginff  to  the  ores.— Hie 
8d  process  is  the  caldnaoon  of  the  coarse 
metal,  a  similar  cme  to  the  first  The  chuge  is 
8}  to  4  tons.  Great  care  is  reonhred  to  avoid 
melting  the  matte.  A  red  heat  is  kept  na  and 
the  rabbling  is  thoroughly  repeated  under  in- 
spection every  2  homn.  The  operation  maj 
last  84  or  even  8fi  hoars.  The  product  is  tl^ 
let  down  throng  the  bottom.  ItdifEbnin  com-  - 
jKisition  from  the  material  charged  in  the  lev 
of  about  (the  solphor;  thewdghtofthiii  how- 
ever, is  compensated  by  that  of  the  oxygen 
taken  op  by  the  iron*  The  ibilowing  is  the  ap- 
proximate compoeiticm  of  the  compoond:  cop- 
per tS  per  cmt,  iron  88,  sol|i^Qr  18,  oxygen, 
te^  16.  The  metal  is  in  fragments  of  niau 
fliae,  of  black  cdor,  reflecting  brownish  hoea.— 
The  4th  operation  is  flising  the  calcined  coane 
metal,  witn  whkh  may  be  mixed  seorls  of  suc- 
ceeding operations,  copper  acalea  and  waste  of 
varioos  kmds,  beside  die  rifidooa  waste  matters 
from  the  floor  and  walls  of  the  flamacea.  If  rich 
ores  are  at  hand  that  ccmtaln  no  solphoret  of 
iron,  th^  are  advantaffeoody  emplojred  at  this 
time  to  iorm  nearly  i  the  chaige.  Tnemixtore 
is  empirical,  and  its  qnali^  is  Judged  of  bj 
the  soooess  of  the  first  trial  lien  of  experi- 
ence and  good  Jodgment  aro  reqiflred  to  condnct 
the  trial,  and  to  vary  the  mixtures  according  to 
the  indications.  With  the  use  of  rioh  ores  the 
product  sought  for  is  the  nearest  ^proaoh  pos- 
sible to  a  puro  subsulphuret  of  oopper.  The 
iron  being  oxi^Uxed  is  brought  into  tlie  condition 
&vorable  for  its  romoval  by  combining  with  the 
silica  present.,  and  thus  separating  in  stlidoos 
dags  tnm  the  copper,  lliese,  however,  take 
np  mora  or  less  of  the  oxide  of  this  metal ;  and 
after  being  received  in  moulds  and  cooled  they 
are  dividcSl  into  2  lots,  the  poor  being  treated 
again  in  tlie  2d  operation,  and  the  rich  going  to 
the  6th.  The  chaiges  melt  down  in  8  to  4  boors ; 
the  mixture  is  then  rabbled,  and  the  substances 
adheriuff  to  the  sides  are  struck  ofl^  so  as  to 
mix  with  the  rest  The  ftision  is  contUioed  to 
about  6  hours,  when  the  metal  is  run  cot  either 
into  moulds  in  the  sand  for  cakes,  or  into  water 
to  be  granulated.  The  metalUo  product  is  of  va- 
riable character  according  to  the  quality  of  the 
chains^  With  rich  ores  it  may  be  the  ^^plm- 
pled**  metal,  commonly  containing  78  per  cent, 
of  copper,  18  of  sulphur,  2  of  iron,  and  8  of 
nlica.  It  is  sometimes  called  white  metsl,  con- 
sisting of  78  per  cent  of  copper,  20.0  of  solphor, 
and  6U{  of  iron ;  or  if  no  rich  ores  aro  nsed,  it  ia 
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oallod  blae  motaU  and  contains  68.8  of  copper, 
20.5  of  sulphar,  12.6  of  iron,  4.2  of  inBuluble 
matter,  and  3.9  of  oxygen,  &c.  The  next  treat- 
ment to  which  this  is  subjected  is  nsaallj  de- 
scribed as  the  9th  opeoition,  tliere  being  several 
proceRses  introduced  in  the  gonernl  descriptions 
of  copper  smelting  os  intermediate  between 
these,  and  which  furnish  similar  products  to  that 
of  the  4th  for  the  roasting  of  the  9th.  These 
intennediate  operations  consist  in  the  treatment 
of  rich  ores  previously  calcined,  and  slaos 
which  oontiin  no  ingredient  that  can  badly 
affect  the  quality  of  the  copper.— -The  5th  is  a 
smelting  pnx^ess,  and  its  product  is  called  bine 
metal  from  its  beautifiil  shades  of  blue.  Me- 
tallic  copper  in  tine  particles  may  always  be 
observed  disseminated  tlirongh  it.  It  is  designed 
for  the  7th  operation,  and  the  scoria  produced 
goes  to  the  2a. — ^The  6th  process  is  the  treat- 
ment of  tlie  slags  from  the  4th,  7th,  and  8tii. 
To  these  are  added  ores  containing  pure  snl* 
phurets  of  copper  and  iron,  the  sulphur  of  whicli 
unites  with  the  oxygen  of  the  oxide  of  copper 
in  the  slags,  and  the  partial  reduction  is  aiaed 
by  introducing  carbon  in  the  form  of  fine  coal 
into  the  charge.  Two  metallic  lavers  form  at 
the  bottom  of  the  melted  materials,  the  lower 
an  impure  black  copper,  called  bottoms,  and  the 
upper  a  matte  of  white  and  red  metal,  called 
hard  metal.  The  fonner  gathers  with  it  the 
reduced  tin,  arsenic,  cobalt,  and  nickel ;  and  the 
cupreous  matte,  still  retaining  sulphur  and  iron 
in  combination,  is  thus  freed  from  these  irjuri- 
ous  elements,  which  in  a  metallic  state  find  their 
way  through  it  to  the  copper  below.  The  so-call- 
ed white  metal  and  red  metal  of  the  matte  are 
designed  for  the  8th  operation. — ^The  7th  process 
is  a  calcination  succeeded  by  a  fusion  in  the 
same  furnace  of  the  blocks  of  blue  metid  of  the 
5th  process.  These  are  carefully  introduced  by 
long  shovels,  handled  by  4  persons,  to  the 
amount  of  2  tons  to  a  charge,  and  the  only 
other  material  is  the  moulding  sand  adhering 
to  them.  A  portion  of  the  sulphur  is  roasted 
out,  and  the  iron  in  the  subsequent  fusion  forms 
a  ferruginous  silicate  witli  the  sand  and  other 
silicions  matter  furnished  by  the  walls  of  the 
furnace.  The  products  are  white  metal  for  the 
next  operation,  poor  slag  for  the  2d,  rich  slag 
for  the  6th,  and  furnace  waste  for  the  4th. — ^l*he 
8th  process  is  almost  a  repetition  of  the  last,  per- 
fonned  on  richer  materials,  as  the  white  metal 
of  the  7th  and  6th  and  the  red  metal  of  the  6th 
process.  It  furnishes  slag  containing  oxide  of 
iron  and  copper,  which  go  back  to  the  6th  pro- 
cess; a  matte  or  regulus  containing  about  81.1 
per  cent,  of  copper,  0.2  per  cent,  of  iron,  and 
18.5  per  cent,  of  sulphur ;  lastly,  copper  bottoms, 
consisting  of  small  scales  or  plates  of  dull  red 
color.— -The  0th  operation  brings  together  the 
rich  products  of  the  4th,  8th,  and  other  inter- 
mediate processes,  which  may  now  be  treated 
tojjetlicr  or  sopanitoly,  the  object  being  to  en- 
tirely remove  the  sulphur,  which  so  far  has 
bi'on  gradunlly  disiippearing,  as  it  was  taken  np 
by  the  oxygen  of  tlio  air,  or  served  to  abetrfict 


that  of  the  ozldiMd  copper.    The  i      

tions  are  called  In  play  In  this  proccm,  m^iek 
does  not  differ  easentially  fWnn  the  pnenU^ 
The  sulphur  is  removed  by  the  stitiii^  iufiisii 
of  air  allowed  to  play  through  the  fomaeip:  t^ 
oxide  of  copper  pmunced  and  the  ■elpbim  tf 
the  same  metaJ  react  upoa  and  deeompuw  mA 
other;  the  oxide  of  iron  soes  to  the  Aes  b- 
trodoced  with  the  charge  in  the  form  ef  ^asR^ 
and  produces  a  shig,  which  for  the  «ks  of  t&s 
metai  and  oxide  of  eopper  It  absorts  ii  taba 
back  to  the  4th  prooees.  and  crude  eomr  s 
separated,  which  after  the  fnmaoe  hia  btfa  '■ 
operation  d4  hours  is  mn  out  into  woMl  tak 
forms  blistered  or  pig  eopper,    PriP  SMChtf 
process,  the  lOtli,  is  required  to  refine  and  nete 
this  tough  and  sidtable  for  oee.    A  duB^t  of  I 
to  7  or  even  10  tons  of  the  pige  it  iatrudawi 
into  the  refining  tamaee  and  inelted.    A  «rii 
forms  npon  the  surfiioe,  oomutiiig  of  ths  md 
which  Bflhered  to  the  pigs  and  oxides  cf  ik 
metals  present    In  the  course  of  tf  hoen  dta 
is  raked  off,  and  the  melted  metal  is  ( 
presenting  a  deep  red  oolor« 
giving  a  coarse  mctiire,  and 
strength,  which  is  owing  to  the  oxygen  its  es^ 
per  absorbs  at  hi^h  temperatnresL    la  nto 
IS  now  covered  with  fine  charcoal,  wUdi  pi» 
tects  it  ftom  the  action  of  the  air,  and  fi»H» 
cess  of  stirring  witli  poles  of  green  veoi,  ■ 
already  described,  is  perform^.    The  vifv 
from  the  wood  and  the  carbonic  acid  gnsaarf 
throw  the  metallic  bath  into  ebnilitioa,  sal  ite 
process  is  continued,  while  samples  ars  i 
edly  ladled  out,  cooled  in  water,  and  < 
until  the  best  quality  is  obtained, 
that  the  process  of  deozidation  has  been  < 
fiir  enough.    The  fire  b  renewed,  as  si 
covering  of  charcoal,  and  the  metal  is  1 
out  and  poured  into  monldsL     It  b  wamomm 
necessary  in  refining  impure  copper  to  iattedHi 
some  lead,  which  becomes  oxmaed  rt  the^ 
pense  of  the  oxide  of  copper,  and  also  {afiesMB 
the  oxidation  of  any  iron,  tin,  aneoiB,  As, 
present,  which  on  rabbling  the  hath  eolMI 
with  the  oxide  of  lead  npon  the  sortee.    k  il 
emeiitinl  to  convert  all  the  lead  into  lilfcsin 
that  none  of  it  b  left  to  injure  the  tofftg^ 
This  comnlieated  series  of  operations  admitosf 
considerable  variation ;   and  when  its  pmari 
principles  are  adopted  in  thb  eonntiy,  ths  a* 
of  richer  ores,  and  those  free  frvxn  meay  of  As 
noxious  metals  found  in  those  of  Coravsl  i^ 
lows  of  the  practice  being  greatly  simpiis^  If 
the  omission  of  several  of  the  pPoccasea>  lWc» 
cination  is  often  conducted  in  large  opm  h«p% 
which,  with  the  intermixture  of  rery  fiafe  » 
fuse  combustible  matter,  continne  to  slovlr  «» 
sume  for  many  week%  nntil  the  sniper  b  h 
great  part  burned  out.    Fortheamcltittg^i     "^ 
or  blast  fbmaoes  are  mnch  used,  ae  ] 
the  continent  of  Europe,  instead  <  ~ 
ries ;  and  the  caloinea  ores  in  these  ars  mad 
directly  with  the  fuel,  as  In  noMtm  hfm  «» 
The  process  is  thus  mnch  more  npiuy  c 
ed ;  out  probably  it  would  not  be  r  '  * 
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the  poor  class  of  ores  smelted  in  Swansea. — Nu- 
merous plans  have  been  devised  for  substituting 
shorter  processes,  some  of  which  are  worthy 
of  notice  for  the  philosophical  principles  upon 
"which  they  are  based,  though  tlieir  general  adop* 
tion  may  not  be  practicable.  Bankart^s  pro- 
cess is  to  calcine  the  py  ritous  ores  reduced  to 
powder,  and  treat  the  product  converted  in  part 
into  soluble  sulphates  directly  with  water  in  large 
Tats.  From  the  liquor,  soon  after  beinff  drawn 
ofl^  the  copper  is  precipitated  by  metallic  iron, 
and  is  ready  at  once  for  refining ;  the  insoluble 
residue  is  dried  and  returned  to  the  furnace  with 
the  next  charge.  About  as  much  iron  is  oon- 
•omed  as  copper  obtained ;  it  may  be  recovered 
in  the  state  of  green  vitriol,  but  this  cheap  pro- 
duct will  pay  but  a  small  portion  of  the  first 
cost  of  the  iron. — Phillips  and  Darlington  de- 
scribe in  their  work  (p.  178)  tlie  Norwegian 
process  of  Binding,  in  which  tlie  copper  is  pre- 
cipitated as  a  sulphurct  by  means  of  sulphur- 
ated hydrogen  iircpared  from  fuel  which  gives 
off  hydrocarbon  gases  and  mundic;  also  the 
method  in  use  at  Linz,  on  tlie  Khine,  of  treating 
poor  sulphurcts  by  roasting  and  afterward  with 
■nlphnric  acid,  by  which  they  are  converted 
into  sulphates ;  and  again,  a  profitable  mode  of 
■eparating  copper  ores  of  very  low  grades  from 
a  quartzose  ganguo  by  means  of  hydrochloric 
acid,  snccessfally  practised  at  Twista,  in  the 
Waldeck ;  the  ores  appear  to  resemble  those  at 
the  Bellevue  mine,  N.  J. — Kivot  and  Phillips 
roast  the  ores  to  as  complete  expulsion  of  the 
ralphnr  as  is  practicable,  and  then  reduce  the  r^ 
•olting  oxides  by  the  introduction  of  bars  of  iron 
into  the  heated  moss;  arsenic^  tin,  and  other 
metals  are  not  removed  from  tlie  copper  by  this 
operation. — In  Napier's  process,  which  is  much 
approved,  calcined  Cornish  ores  are  mixed  with 
nch  sulpliurets  in  such  proportion  that  the  re- 
sulting matte  shall  contain  from  80  to  50  per 
cent,  of  copper.  The  mixture  is  fused  in  a  re- 
Terberatory  furnace,  the  surface  is  skimmed  of 
the  slag,  and  a  quantity  of  crude  carbonate  of 
soda,  or  a  mixture  of  sulphute  of  soda  and  char- 
coal, is  added  and  stirreil  in.  The  soda  is  con- 
verted into  a  soluble  sulphuret,  which  takes  up 
arsenic,  tin,  or  antimony  present,  and  all  are 
dissolved  out  togetlior,  when  the  matte  run  out 
and  moulded  into  blocks  is  afterward  treated 
with  water.  The  insoluble  |>ortion  falls  to  a 
finely  divided  powder,  wliioli  >vhen  separated 
and  dried  is  again  calcined.  It  is  then  mixed 
with  silicious  ores  free  from  sulphur  and  arsenic 
and  smelted.  An  excellent  quality  of  metal  is 
thus  obtained  with  great  saving  of  labor.  Some 
other  processes  also  are  descrilK?d,  by  which  the 
decomposition  of  the  ores  is  eft'ected  by  various 
mixtures  both  in  the  dry  and  the  wet  way. — The 
rich  blue  carbonates  and  red  oxides  of  copper  of 
Chessy  near  Lyons  in  France  are  snielte<l  directly 
without  otlier  treatment  in  small  blast  furnaces 
calledy(>?^r;i^/z«/<i  manche^  the  ores  being  mixed 
to  prcxluce  about  27  pir  cent,  of  copper,  and 
about  3  {)er  cent,  of  lime  and  a  small  amount 
of  scoria  being  added.     Two  hundred  pounds 


of  the  mixture  with  160  lbs.  of  coke  are  charged 
every  2  hours.  The  metal  and  slag  run  oat 
into  a  reoeptacle  formed  by  the  extension  of  the 
hearth  in  front  of  the  furnace,  and  here  the 
floating  slag  is  skimmed  olf.  Every  12  hours 
the  reoeptacle  is  tapped,  and  the  metal,  called 
black  copper,  is  let  into  another  basin  and  skim- 
med. Its  surface  is  cooled  by  sprinkling  water 
upon  it,  and  the  metallic  crust  in  a  circular  plate 
an  inch  thick  is  removed,  and  then  another 
disk  formed  in  the  same  way  is  taken  ofif,  and 
so  on.  Three  varieties  of  slag  are  recognized, 
the  red,  black,  and  blue,  the  first  richest  and 
the  last  poorest  in  copper.  The  production  of 
the  last  is  increased  by  dne  attention  to  pre- 
serving the  right  proportion  of  lime  finx  and 
tlie  proper  degree  of  temperatare  in  the  for- 
Dace.  The  charges  gather  mnch  silica  from  the 
in  walls  of  the  fnmaoe,  which  most  therefore  be 
frequently  renewed.  The  metallic  copper  is 
contaminated  with  a  little  silica,  some  protoxide 
of  iron,  and,  when  black  slags  are  produced,  7  or 
8  per  cent  of  metallic  iron.  These  are  remov- 
ed by  a  subsequent  refining.*-The  bituminous 
slates  containing  pyritous  copper  of  Mansfdd, 
Germany,  and  yielding  only  2  or  8  per  cent  of 
copper,  are  roasted  in  heaps  of  100  tons  or 
more  for  15  to  20  weeks,  the  ores  reouiring 
little  addition  of  combustible  matters,  in  this 
oration,  as  conducted  on  tlie  lower  Hartz, 


the  sulphur  is  in  part  saved  by  coUeoting  it  on 
the  top  of  the  long  heaps.  The  calcined  ores, 
being  suitably  mixed  with  fiuxes  of  calcareous 
and  argillaceous  slates,  finer  spar,  and  rich 
slags,  are  charged  together  with  coke  in  slender 
cylindrical  furnaces  15  to  18  feet  hi^,  mucli 
like  the  blast  furnaces  used  for  smelting  iron 
ores,  a  charge  consisting  of  nearly  50  cwt.  of 
the  mixed  ores  and  fluxes.  A  matte  of  about 
5  cwt,  containing  80  to  40  per  cent  of 
metal,  is  obtained  in  15  hours,  together  with  a 
quantity  of  rich  slags.  The  metaJ  flows  alter- 
nately into  2  circular  basins  in  front  of  the  fur- 
nace, and  is  taken  out  in  disks,  as  described  in 
the  French  process.  The  matte  may  contain 
sulphurets  of  zinc,  iron,  nickel,  cobalt,  and  sil- 
ver. It  is  afterward  treated  by  a  number  of 
successive  roastings,  varied  according  to  its 
quality,  and  extending  through  many  weeks. 
These  are  succeeded  by  a  second  fusion  with 
rich  slags  as  a  flux,  and  this  by  6  more  roast- 
ings, occupying  7  or  8  weeks.  They  are  con- 
ducted like  those  before,  in  kilns,  layers  of 
brushwood  and  charcoal  alternating  with  those 
of  the  cakes  of  matte.  The  product  oontains 
some  sulphate  of  copper,  which  is  dissolved  out 
by  lixiviating  the  calcined  matters  in  a  series  of 
vats  with  water,  and  is  afterward  recovered  by 
crystallizing.  The  matte,  mixed  with  products 
of  other  operations,  and  with  coke  or  cliarcoal, 
is  remelt^  yielding  black  copper  containing 
silver  and  cupriferous  shigs.  The  silver  is 
separated  by  the  process  of  eliquatioD^  the 
black  copper  being  melted  with  8  or  4  times  its 
weight  of  lead,  and  the  flat  disks  of  alloy  ob- 
tained being  exposed  in  a  suitably  arranged 
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iMOome  a  teaeher  in  his  familj  and  an  ibmata 
of  the  chateau.  At  a  hiter  period  it  became  the 
property  of  M.  Keeker,  and  this  stateaman,  as 
wdl  as  his  wife  and  daughter,  Madame  de  BtafiL 
the  eldest  son  of  the  latter,  Angoste  Lonis,  and 
lier  danghter,  the  duchess  de  Broglie,  are  all 
hmied  there.  As  the  place  of  rosidenoe  for 
■everal  years  of  Madame  de  Btadl,  Ooppet  ae- 
oidred  great  celebrity.  Atiguste  de  Stafil  turned 
tne  estate  into  a  model  farm,  and  the  present 
owner  is  Madame  de  Stall's  son-in-law,  the 
duke  de  Broglie. 

OOPKOLITES  (Gr.  Ktmpos,  dang,  and  Xi^ 
a  stone),  the  fossil  excrements  of  Tarions  kinds 
of  fishes  and  saurians,  found  in  serersl  geo- 
logical formations,  as  the  tertiary,  chalk,  ooute, 
Bm,  and  carboniferous,  scattered  among  the  oth- 
er ibssils  in  these  rocks,  and  sometimes  met  with 
ODolosed  among  the  ribs  of  the  fossilized  iohthy- 
onurL  They  are  found,  to  some  extent,  in  tms 
country  in  the  green  sand  and  coal  formations. 
Bat  in  England*in  some  localities  of  the  lias  they 
■re  so  abundant  that  they  lie  like  potatoes  scat- 
tered  upon  the  ground.  Such  is  the  ease  ibr 
many  miles  in  extent  in  the  estuary  of  the  Bev- 
em.  Teeth  and  bones  o^  extinct  fishes  and  rep- 
tiles are  abundantly  mixed  with  them,  showing 
that  this  locality  must  for  a  long  period  have 
been  the  bottom  of  an  ancient  sea.  They  vary 
greatly  in  size,  some  being  the  product  of  the 
uursest  ichthyosauri^  and  contuning  within  them 
•oeles  and  bones  of  fishes  and  other  animals 
which  served  as  food  to  these  monsters;  while 
acme  belonged  to  smaller  individuals,  and  are 
pow  seen  in  stony  lumps  of  only  an  inch  or 
two  in  length.  Their  color  is  whitish,  grayish, 
and  from  this  to  black.  On  their  surface  are  still 
impressed  the  marks  of  the  tortuous  wrinkles  of 
the  intestines.  The  animal  remains  preserved  in 
the  coprolitcs  indicate  the  prey  of  these  fishes 
and  saurians.  The  larger  kinds  appear  to  have  fed 
upon  the  smaller  of  their  own  species;  and  these, 
from  the  bones  found  in  the  coprolites  of  the 
largest  ichthyosauri,  could  not  have  been  less 
than  7  feet  in  length.  A  remarkable  instance 
is  given  by  Dr.  Buckland  of  the  minute  accu- 
racy with  which  the  principles  of  comparative 
anatomy  are  applied  to  investigations  of  this 
nature.  A  small  scale  of  a  fish  seen  upon  one 
side  of  a  coprolite  was  shown  to  Prof.  Agateiz, 
who  at  once  recop^nized  it  as  belonging  to  the  ex- 
tinct species  pTiolidophorus  Umhatvi;  and  from 
a  minute  tube  upon  its  inner  surface,  hardly 
discernible  withont  a  microscope,  he  observed 
that  it  must  Lave  been  on  the  left  side  of  the 
body  near  the  head.  This  tube  passed  Uirough 
the  scales  from  the  head  to  the  tail  of  the  fiui, 
conveying  a  lubricating  mucus. — C.  W.Johnson, 
in  his  work  '*  On  the  Fertilizers  "  (ch.  v.),  gives 
the  following  composition  of  a  coprolite  fVom 
the  crag  formation  of  the  coast  of  Suffolk,  show- 
ing its  similarity  in  composition  to  the  fresh 
bones  of  commerce,  and  hence  its  excellent 
qualities  as  a  manure,  for  which  purpose  these 
substances  are  much  used  in  the  part  of  Eng- 
land where  they  abound : 


PkMphattofUoM M 

PlMM^khateofnenuddeofiron 14 

CvbMistoofiiaM tl 

JUnniiui. 4 

Bttez t 

GniMniaeeouimittor 1 

Uaktam t 

Tohd 15 

CK)PnO  LAKQUAGE  (Saludio,  MenU^ 
ICMoaor  ^Q^MiiRfiit,  lim^age  of  Ec^pt;  Ethi- 
oidan,  QhetMe;  Aiabio  j£^  In  which  also  tha 
Coptic  people  are  called  mi^Q.  Somewriten^ 
fiollowmg  the  Modemi,  dariTe  the  name  Oop- 
tio  from  Roimi,  to  ent,  to  eiromnoise ;  Wilkins 
and  Poooeke  from  Koptoe,  a  Thabak  nome  on 
tiie  Kile ;  others  frcMn  the  JaooUtei,  a  bo^  of 
heretics  who  wore  called  Ooptea,  nndor  Henh 
dins  (A.  D.  610-^1);  this  it  tiie  pnraiUng 
theory  of  Roman  Oatholio  anihoritiea.  Other* 
hold  that  Copt  was  the  name  of  the  ion  of  Mla- 
nim.  the  foonder  of  'Bxfft^  and  that  it  has  de- 
eoended  froin  him  to  aUtne  native  race;  thia  is 
the  legend  of  the  eoiiTents,  and  the  boast  of  the 
Ooptio  people.  Bvt  naee  Benandot,  the  moat 
eminent  E^rptologiatahave  agireed  inderiTincit 
from  AivMrroff,  or  in  the  hieio|^yi^iie  wriang 
ir«Ai-Pta4,  the  landof  Ptah,  whoae  aaored  kn- 
gnage  was  the  mother  of  the  Ocq»fciei  \j  whieh 
alone  we  are  no w  enabled  to  nndentand  the  an- 
cient Eg^ytian  monnmenta.  This  anolent  saered 
lai^g;nase  ooexisled  with  a  Yeniaeo]^  dialect,  and 
ontof  ue  two,  withamiztoreofGreekand  Ara- 
Uo  words,  aroae  the  OopUo,  whieh  may  bedated 
flt«i  the  time  of  the  Ptokmiea  in  lower  Egypt : 
the  Terskm  of  the  Gocpeb  in  ithavfaigbeen  read 
by  St  Anthony^  who  aid  not  know  Greek,  aboot 
the  year  871.  The  lanffoage  waa  naed  mitO 
the  10th  oentnry  A.D.,  when  it  ahogetiier  garo 
way  to  the  Arabic,  exeept  in  the  monasteries 
where  it  was  still  preeenred.  With  Christianity 
the  Copts  ad<^yted  not  only  the  Greek  religions 
nomenolatnre,  for  which  they  rejected  all  ancient 
Egyptian  woraa  concerning  worship,  bnt  the 
Greek  alphabet  as  well,  even  introducing  the 
fcnmaof  such  letters  as  ^,  i2,  s,a^  and^  though 
these  sounds  do  not  occur  in  gennme  Coptic 
Thns  in  the  Coptic  alphabet  there  are  82  atj^ns, 
indnding  these  intmstTC  Greek  letters;  a  nn- 
meral  s^  for  6  inserted  after  e;  6  Egyptian  let- 
ters derived  from  hiero^ypha  ^nd  representing 
8  forms  of  «i^  i^A,  A,/,  andtiie  English  ff) ;  and  a 

Sllabic  rign  for  U.  Striotiy  q>eaking,  however, 
ere  are 21  Copticaonnda,  vis.:  a,«,f|0,  «(which 
was  written  tfylall  pronounced  aa  in  Italian,  with 
y  sounded  as  a  French «  /  (,  li,  i^  m,  ft,  s»,  n  f  ^ 
(also  written  oA),  Athe  German  ei,  the  English 
Manda,and  the  £nglirii/.  Plutarch  speaks 
of  25  Egyptian  letters,  but  S^yflarth  maintaina 
that  they  were  bnt  the  signs  of  that  number  of 
sounds  which,  he  says^  were  conrnoon  to  all  an- 
ient nationa.  Dhicritic  signs  were  need;  thus  a 
horizontal  line  over  nummls,  over  contracted 
words,  and  over  m  and  fi,  which  are  then  to  be 
readtffaandsisdEe.  The  language  has  8  dialeota, 
via. :  the  Memphitio,  or  genuine  Coptic,  which 
abounds  in  aspurates,  writes  ai  for  #i,  and  lovea 
tiie  final  i;  the  Sahidic  or  Theban,  which 
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the  final  «,  and  writes  ei  instead  of  ai— in  tliis 
the  PUtU  Sophiii^  a  Gnostic  work,  is  written ; 
and  the  Bashmuric,  belonging  to  tlie  2  oases,  the 
poorest  of  the  8  in  literature — it  uses  a,  ^  ^  and  I 
respectively,  instead  of  o^  a,  ^,  and  r. — All  simple 
words  are  monosyllabic^  unless  leugUiened  by 
additional  vowels ;  e.  g, :  ape,  head ;  ohi,  to  stand ; 
mash,  to  strike;  pet^  to  run;  ro,  month,  ^bc. 
Verbs  become  passive  by  a  cliange  of  their  vowel 
into  e:  Iv,  to  put;  1;^,  to  be  put  There  are 
doubled  roots,  as  $hor^her^  to  destroy  («Aor,  to 
throw  away);  words  inserting  a  vowel,  prefixing 
a-,  en-,  j A-,  or  suffixing  -r,  -«,  ;^  -«A;  oompounda 
of  2  words,  as  »ek-mou^  to  draw  water ;  rem'n&' 
iahi  (mon-of-land),  inhabitant ;  ttorbo  {tiy  give, 
tlo,  learning),  to  teach  ;  ham-ihe  (man-wood), 
carpenter,  &c. ;  and  compounds  with  the  follow- 
iiig  prefixes :  at-nay,  invisible ;  la-foi^  very 
hair}' ;  ment-{oT  meV^-ai'nute  (-ism  a-the-),  athe- 
ism ;  rtf-wnt  (-or  crcat-), creator;  tkurtaio,  wor- 
tliy  (of)  honor  ;  ahin-nay,  to  see:  henoe 
nouns  by  pi-,  er-y  as  pi-ahin-nay  (-ing  see-), 
vision ;  a;»-(much,  again)-fAdtf,  myriad,  Ae. 
Nouns  are  formed  by  prefixing  at-,  ma-,  meU; 
thus:  at-Mre  (no  child),  childless;  ma-netA 
(place-drink),  tavern,  inn ;  met-athmu  (-ity  im- 
mortal-), Immortality.  Many  hieroglyphs  aro^ 
thus  compounded :  MT-S  (Copt  met-$ei),  orna- 
ment; MT-KT  (Copt  mei-l-dto),  circuit;  MT- 
S IN  (Copt  met-auttn),  kingdom.  The  MT  ex- 
presses our  -ment,  -dom,  -ity,  -ism,  dca^  There 
are  but  two  genders.  The  feminine  is  often 
formed  fVom  masculine  by  a  vowel  change,  or 
by  suffixing  -e  (-t,  M.),  or  by  an  article  or  a^ec- 
tive ;  thus :  urO,  queen  (from  ttro,  king) ;  hinb-it 
ewe-lamb;  alu-ihime,  female  child;  alu-hout^ 
mole  child. — ^The  articles  are  indefinite,  definite, 
and  demonstrative.  Tlie  former  ore  of  common 
gender;  as,  u  rOmi,  a  man;  han-mui,  some 
lions.  The  definite  articles  are  pe  (M.  pi),  cor- 
responding to  French  le;  te  (ti),  to  Fr.  to  ;  and 
ne,  nei  (ni),  to  Fr.  U$;  thus:  pi-»on,  le  frere; 
U-9one,  la  mtur;  ne-tay,  les  montagnea.  They 
often  lack  the  final  vowel,  as,  pnute,  le  dieu. 
Before  initial  h-,  the  corresponding  aspirates 
occur,  as  in  Greek ;  thus,  ik-oraaia,  ^  6pafnu 
In  hieroglyplis  the  prefix  P-  stands  for  le,  and 
N-  for  2^  but  the  suffix  -T  for  la  ;  tlins,  MU-T 
(Copt  ii'tnau),  mere  la.  The  demonstrative 
articles,  either  joined  or  not,  are  pti,  Lat  hie  ; 
tci,  Ij&U  hoc;  and  nei,  I^t  At,  A^  hac.  In 
hieroglynhs  and  Mcmphitic,  they  ore  PAI,  TAI, 
NAI. — Possessive  adjectives  are  formed  of  the 
definite  article  and  of  the  suffixes  -a  (to  have), 
and  -e  (to  be,  itre  d,  to  belong  to) ;  thus :  oo, 
Fr.  le  mien;  ta,  Fr.  la  mienne;  iia,  lee  fMem» 
nnd  miennes  ;  analogous  are  peh,  tek,  nek,  Lat 
tuus^  tun,  tui,  masculine ;  pu,  tv,  nu,  the  same 
for  feminine;  pef,  Uf,  nrf,  hi»,  her,  their,  mas- 
cnline ;  pee,  tee,  nee,  the  8:ime  for  feminine ;  j^n, 
t€:i,  nen,  Ijit.  noaUr,  &c. ;  peten,  &c.,  Lat  teeter, 
&C. :  pey  {pn),  &c.,  their;  e.g,:  pa-nuti,  my 
(fotl ;  pen-het,  our  heart;  tek-eJtom,  thy  power. 
The  hieroglypli  KN-F  is  for  tlie  Copt  p^'-ran^ 
his  nnino.— Foreign  and  many  1 -optic  nouns  are 
without  a  plural  form;  thus:  ni-apaetola,  Xh^ 


rtlea;  AoiMiuvii^ioiiM  BMgi;  Ca^prikmk 
day;  fMi-Ao«,  chew  d^yi.  Many  t»y^M§ 
nouns  become  plaral  by  suffixing  -t  C-c  Saii.i  la 
consonants,  or  Dy  lengthening  final  vowcm:  s^ 
ape-ey^  hesuds;  nf^^u,  kings;  aho-ui,  ductriftek 
Hieroglyphs  trebled  the  noan,  or  added  I  iiaa^ 
or  final  diphthongs;  thos:  KM-UI.  E^^ypCHsu: 
HR-UI,  regions.  Some  are  iMnnaloos;  tha: 
eiaiy  father;  tiuU^  fathers;  Aw-iC,  goariin. 
kuraie^  guardians ;  eon^  brother,  cyy,  kmlMn 
Others  are  more  dissimilar,  as  sAtMc,  vqh^ 
hion^  women ;  ftvi,  servant,  sMaii,  fcrvoii: 
ioni,  sea,  amaiSu^  seas. — Tlie  cases  of  deoM- 
sion  are  signified  both  by  separata  paruaa 
and  by  prefixes.  The  nominative  agn  is  adi 
(8.  and  B.),  or  enje  ;  the  genitive.  emU.  ff»\ 
emr  ;  the  dtttive  and  aocnsntive, «»-.  sss-.  ^.  #-; 
vocative,  pe;  the  ablative,  sM,  Aftl^n,  «■-.  «•-, 
e-,  and  many  preposltiona.    The  hicrosiTfyB 

Enitive  is  N,  ^T,  K;  dnt^  K,  R,  L,  IIR  lUfi. 
ro^  to) ;  aoc,  N ;  abU  M,  oat  frum,  EIC.  ^, 
for,  MT  (Copt  flitiC,  to  Join).— AdjecCiTcs  bfcoM 
names  of  origin  or  of  qnalitj  by  means  of  a-; 
thus :  Temre/hrKbni  (man  of  E^rptX  Egvpcim: 
remrtnrnuii  (man  of  God),  piooa.  To  fona  the 
feminine  adjectives,  add  -i  (-e)  to  the  masraliDS^ 
or  lengthen  the  finid  vowel.  The  |4ual  of  ai- 
Jectives  is  formed  like  that  of  sobstantifML 
Substantives  become  a^Uecti ves  by  the^tftfix  «-; 
thus,  ^faiythk  neon  (sou  of  life),'  living.  Sobs 
adjectives  receive  personal  suffixes,  as  iar4t 
whole-thon ;  naa^  great-she.  The  compsnM 
degree  is  denoted  by  Ana,  oorresponding  to  ths 
Gr.  /iaXXor;  the  soperlatiTe  by  Usa,  in,  «l^ 
between,  ebol^tey  before,  etnaU  (fnoslrvj^  nq; 
much,  and  by  the  Gr.  -crar.  In  ancient  Egi^ 
tian,  the  genitive  nlnral  (as  king  of  kings^  mi 
enhme,  eatrats,  and  ehote,  indicated  plonfar.— 
The  numerals  are:  1,  «a,  masc^  iwi,  fem.  («si  e^ 
M.) ;  a,  enay,  aenU  (fii«<i)  ;  8,  ekometkt^  akwrnte; 
4,  ftou,  /to;  6,  (in,  Us;  t^eou,  eo;  7,  mkf; 
%yehmuno;  9,  poii;  10,  met;  80,  >mI;  H 
maa^k;  40, hme;  50,  taiu;  M, ss;  70.aUf  ;liC 
hmene;  90,  pietaiu;  100,  eke;  1,000, ski, Al 
Ordinals:  1st,  ti-aphe  (beginning),  si i rye  As. ; 
tlie  others  are  formed  by  prefixing  mmk-  (MH> 
to  the  cardinals.  Distribntives  are  ma^  hf 
doubling  the  caidinals;  multiples  by  uldiBgaif 
(times) ;  fractions  bv  prefixing  rt  (R)  with  >H 
part — ^The  personal  prononns  are:  mot,  I; 
entok^  ento  (masc  ana  fem.X  thoa ;  omtef.  H 
entoa,  she ;  oa^  we ;  saMeii,  you ;  mOc,  th^. 
Possessive  demonstrative  prononns  eooMtef 
the  article  with  d  (to  be)  and  pcnonal  i 
thus :  pi^i  (the-i<-me),  my;  pdk^  po  (b 
fern.),  tliey ;  fw/,  pOo.  his,  her;  pom.  tmr:  pi^r, 
your ;  pOu,  their.  The  demooscrativei  pL  K 
ni,  correspond  to  the  Lat  ttfs,  iUo,  ilU,  Ihs 
relative  et,  who,  which,  what,  is  indsfliasys 
The  interrogatives  aua,  mf,  eorreepond  to  lA 

Calia;  uer,  Ui  Lat  ^tUMCiii^  fnot;  and«»  m 
t.  <7«uf.— Verbs  indicate  persons  cither  kf 
sufSxes,  as  -t,  I ;  -is,  •«,  (mascL  and  fem.\  ibsa: 
'/,  -a,  he,  she;  -n,  we ;  Am,  yon ;  -«m»  they:  or  If 
tlie  prefixes,  ti-,  k-,  to-^K  •-,  tai-,  tetm^  ms 
Particles  of  tenses  aroi  fir  the  prtaont,  s<  UL 
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ium;  «i,  ere  (raaec.  and  fem.),  Lat  es;  ef,  es^ 
Lat.  est ;  en^  »umus  ;  ereten,  estU  ;  ey^  u,  ere^  eunL 
The  perfect  indefiDite  is  ai  (have-I),  IaU/ui; 
ah,  /uisti^  &c.  The  imperfect,  ne  (yenit),  like 
the  Fr.  venir  de^  is  inflected  thus :  nai,  nak^  nere^ 
nef^  nea^  &c  Pe  following  denotes  Bimnltane- 
ity,  as  nai-kehahey  pe,  I  was  at  the  same  time 
naked.  The  future  is  indicated  by  «-,  -e,  ei^  ek^ 
&C. ;  the  second  future  (soon)  by  na^  to  go,  or  n, 
toward,  as  ekna,  thou  wilt  be  soon;  and  tlie 
pluperfect  by  naina^  Fr.  fallais,  Sha  denotes 
nahit;  tlius:  $hai,  soleo  ;  shak,  $ole$^  &c  The 
Bubjunctive  is  distinguished  by  en-,  that,  as  en- 
tirashi,  Lat.  gaudeam  ;  the  optative,  by  matei 
{relief  I  wish,  by  ma,  grant,  or  by  ^  to  be, 
as  marekonh,  utinam  vitas ;  the  imperative  is 
the  root  alone,  or  with  the  prefix  a-,  be  it,  or 
ma-,  give,  as  ajas,  say;  the  infinitive  is  the 
root  and  used  as  a  substantive ;  the  present  par- 
ticiple has  the  prefix  e-  or  et,  who,  as  pilaoi 
ethemsi,  the  people  sitting.  Particles  are  joined 
to  tenses ;  thus :  entcrei-tom,  when  I  close ;  shan- 
tei-enjoos,  as  long  as  you  say.  Other  particles 
are  enei,  if,  shan,  if  so  that,  and  empati,  before 
that.  Negation  is  indicated  by  prefixing  «n-, 
empe-,  empate-,  or  by  affixing  -an,  or  by  insert- 
ing tlie  verb  between  en-  and  -an.  Endings  of 
the  sacred  dialect  are  -I,  1 ;  -K,  -T  (masc.  and 
fem.),  thou;  -F,  he;  -S,  she;  -N,  we;  -TN, 
you;  and  -SN,  they.  Its  auxiliary  verbs  are 
E-,  A-,  0-,  UON-,  to  be,  and  ER-,  to  do,  to 
Tnoke. — The  prepositiona  are  i,  in,  of,  from; 
^l,  ehoUilten,  out,  through ;  ehote,  before,  above, 
on ;  nem,  with ;  enten,  of;  sha,  till,  to ;  kha^  un- 
der, against;  Aa,  under,  to;  haten,  near  by, 
with ;  hi,  in,  on,  &c. ;  which  are  lengthened  by 
snch  suflixes  as  -rat,  -tot,  -rO,  -ma,  -fit,  -^,  &c. 
Adverbs  are  made  by  prefixing  I-  to  nouns;  thus : 
ephleu,  in  vain,  epchou  (on  the  day),  daily ;  or  by 
prejwsitions,  as  khen  u  rashi  (in  a  joy),  gladly. 
The  most  frequent  conjunction  is  ji  (saying), 
that,  because,  whereas.  Others  are  shantei, 
while ;  enei,  eithan,  if;  empati,  before  that ;  and 
many  Greek  ones  with  their  own  signification, 
as  de,  tc,  alki,  an,  eti,  ana^  kata^  hina,  &c.  The 
hieroglyphic  prepositions  are  N,  Copt  en ; 
NT,  ente;  UR,  haro, to;  IIT,  hahte,  near;  RM, 
erern,  with,  near,  by. — The  construction  is  strict- 
ly logical,  the  Rubject  being  followed  by  the 
verb  and  this  by  the  regimen.  Specimen :  Pen 
tot  et  khen  (jioater  pater  qui  in)  ni  (article) 
pheui  {raliif) :  Marcf-tuho  {utinam  sanctum) 
enje  (artic.)  pek  ran  (tuum  nomen),  MaresH 
(reniat)  enje  pek  meturo  (tuum  regnum),  &c. — 
Translationsof  portions  of  the  Coptic  Scriptures, 
of  Gnostic  odes,  and  inscriptions  have  been 
made  by  Huntington,  Maresliall,  Pocooke,  David 
'VVilkinp,  Tiiki,  Giorgi,  C.  G.  Woide,  F.  MQnter, 
Minparelli,  Zoega,  Quatremere,  Engelbrecht,  H. 
Tattarn,  L.  Ideler,  G.  Seyifarth,  Schwartze,  P. 
Bottichor,  and  others.  Peiresc  was  the  first  Eu- 
ropean student  of  Coptic.  Saumaise  and  Scali- 
ger  made  little  progress  in  it.  Athan  Kircher, 
1636-44,  devoted  some  attention  to  it,  but  fell 
into  many  errors.  Waldoni  (1653),  E.  Vindinff 
(1660),  Bonjour  (1699),  Blumberg  (1716),  TuU 


(177S),  Scholtz  (1778),  and  Didymus  Tanrinen- 
sis  or  Yalperga  (1788)  wrote  on  the  grammar 
and  lexicography.  The  Opuseula  of  Jabloniki 
contain  an  excellent  glossary  (I^yd.,  1804).  Im- 
portant oontributions  are  furnished  by  the  £&- 
eherches  critiques  et  historiquessur  la  langtteet  la 
litterature  de  V6gypte^  by  Qnatremdre,  Paris, 
1808 ;  the  **  Grammar  of  the  Egyptian  Lan- 
guage," by  Tattam,  London,  1880,  with  an  ap- 
pended dictionary  by  Young;  and  the  gram- 
mar and  dictionary  of  Champollion  the  yonnger. 
Ro8ellini*8  treatise  on  the  Coptic  language,  Rome, 
1887,  was,  to  a  large  extent,  copied  from  Cham- 
pollion. Among  Uie  latest  and  best  grammars 
are  those  of  Peyron  (Turin,  1841) ;  of  Benfey 
(Leipsic,  1844 ;  showing  its  relation  to  the  Se- 
mitic languages) ;  of  Schwartze,  edited  after  his 
death  by  Steinthal  (Berlin,  1850) ;  of  Uhlmana 
(Leipsic,  1858);  and  of  Seyffartb  (Gotha,  1855). 
The  best  vocabnlaries  are  those  of  Yessi^re  de 
la  Croze  (edited  by  Woide,  Oxford,  1775),  Rossi 
(Rome,  1808),  Tattam  (Oxford,  1885),  Peyron 
(1885),  Parthey  (Berlin,  1844). 

COPTS,  the  name  of  the  principal  sect  of 
Christians  in  Egypt  and  the  valley  of  the  Nile. 
Ethnologically,  the  Copts  are  beyond  question 
the  best  representatives  of  the  ancient  E^j^ptian 
race.  They  are  the  most  lineal  descendants  of  the 
people  which  inhabited  Egypt  in  the  time  of  the 
Ptolemies.  The  race,  indeeo,  h as  not  been  pure- 
ly preserved,  since,  with  all  the  precaution  and 
Erejudice  against  marriage  with  foreigners,  the 
lood  of  the  ancient  Egyptian  has  been  mingled 
with  that  of  the  blacker  tribes  of  the  upper 
Nile,  and  that  of  Greek  and  Arab  conquerors. 
The  (3opts,  as  a  race,  are  far  less  homogeneous 
than  the  Jews.  Yet  while  it  must  be  allowed 
that  the  modem  Nubians  bear  more  resem- 
blance to  the  ancient  Egyptians  in  beauty  of 
form  and  in  some  physical  characteristics,  it  is 
equally  certain  that  in  the  outlines  of  feature, 
and  in  disposition  and  temperament,  the  Copts 
are  more  like  that  people  who  listened  to  Ori- 
gen  or  followed  tlie  processions  of  Cleopatra. 
The  elements  of  Uieir  character  and  their  men- 
tal habits  are  not  those  of  the  Arab  people,  with 
whom  they  offer  in  Egypt  the  constant  contrast. 
This  contrast  may  be  owing,  however,  in  some  de- 
gree to  the  difference  in  costume  and  in  religious 
observance.  One  whose  long  residence  in  Egypt 
entitles  his  opinion  to  great  weight,  Mr.  Lane, 
affirms  that  the  physical  difference  between  the 
Copts  and  Moslems  of  Egypt  is  very  slight,  that 
both  races  are  mixed,  and  that  Moslems  them- 
selves find  it  hard  to  recognize  a  Copt  when 
he  has  adopted  their  raiment.  The  principal  dif- 
ferences which  he  notices  are  that  the  Copts  are 
a  smaller  race,  and  have  a  downcast  and  sullen 
look  not  usually  seen  on  the  face  of  a  believer 
in  Islam.  As  a  general  rule,  the  complexion  of 
the  Copts  is  dark,  of  a  deep  brown,  almost  ap- 
proaching to  black.  The  nose  is  straight,  wi- 
dened at  the  end ;  the  eyes,  which  incline  up- 
ward, are  black,  the  forehead  is  narrow,  and 
the  hair  curly.  Their  dress  is  of  dark  colors, 
both  in  the  torban  and  flowing  robe,  either  of 
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brown,  cbrk  bine,  or  block.  In  the  towns  and 
cities  tliis  id  au  invarinblo  distinctive  mark. 
No  respectable  Copt  will  allow  hiinself  to  be 
mistaken  for  a  Moliammcdan  by  wearing  a 
white  or  red  turban.  Bat  in  the  villaf^  of 
upper  £gyi)t  the  attention  to  costume  is  less  sera* 
pulous,  and  the  Coi)t  women  cannot  by  dress  be 
distinguished  from  the  Moslem.  The  cross,  tat- 
tooed upon  the  hand  of  the  Copt  woman,  is  a 
more  decisive  bodge ;  ond  for  the  man  an  ink- 
horn  at  the  girdle  is  another  bod^,  since  tlie 
work'  of  scribes  and  clerks  in  £;;ypt  is  almost 
wholly  in  the  hands  of  Copts.  Their  education 
is  usually  much  superior  to  that  of  Moslems, 
and  tJiey  are  more  opt  in  those  pursuits  which 
require  quickness  of  sight  and  readiness  of  in- 
vention. Unlike  the  Moslems,  too,  they  drink 
freely  of  spirituous  liquors ;  and  cunning  man- 
agement of  this  love  of  arrock  and  brandy  has 
been  the  moons  of  dei^poiling  Copt  convents  of 
their  most  precious  manuscript  treasures.  In 
the  matter  of  food,  their  customs  are  in  many 
respects  identicol  with  those  of  the  Jews.  They 
will  not  eat  tilings  strangled,  nor  blood,  nor  the 
flesh  of  swine ;  and  above  all  things,  they  shun 
comeVs  flesh  as  unclean.  With  the  other  races 
of  Eg}*pt  they  now  seldom  intermarry,  sac^ 
connection  being  prohibited  by  the  eccleuastical 
low. — But  that  which  most  distinguishes  the 
Copts  from  other  inhabitants  of  Egypt  is  their 
ecclesiosticol  system,  to  which  they  ore  devot- 
edly ottoched.  No  body  of  Christions  are  more 
forward  in  their  boasting,  or  more  strict  in  their 
exclusiveness.  They  hold  tliot  their  ritnol  is  the 
most  ancient  Christian  ritual  in  existence,  and 
hove  reason  for  their  claim.  Tliey  reckon  in 
their  list  of  saints  on  evangelist,  with  many  of 
the  most  celebrated  fathers  and  doctors  of  the 
church.  They  stigmatize  as  heretical  the  com- 
munions of  Greece  and  Rome ;  and  they  regard 
with  intense  hatred  those  of  their  own  country- 
men who  recognize  the  authority  of  the  pope 
or  the  Byzantine  patriarch.  They  attend  with 
untiring  zeal  ui>on  the  celebration  of  their  sa- 
cred rites,  ore  careful  that  their  children  shall 
be  early  trained  to  the  practice  of  prayer  in  the 
church,  and  regard  the  orders  of  their  clergy 
wi  th  great  deference.  The  church,  though  fallen 
f:ir  from  its  former  im{>ortance,  and  so  diminish- 
ed in  numbers  that  it  is  computed  to  have  in  all 
Egypt  not  more  than  150,000  members,  keeps 
its  organization,  and  is  as  elaborate  in  its  dis- 
tribution of  parts  as  when  its  adherents  were 
numbered  by  millions.  It  has  5  orders  of  ac- 
tive and  secular  clergy,  beside  the  order  of 
monks,  which  holds  a  very  important  relation 
to  the  rest  of  the  church.  Historically,  the 
church  of  Egypt  is  a  mon:istic  church.  The  be- 
ginnings of  the  monastic  life  were  in  its  deserts; 
and  the  hermits  and  cenobites  of  tlie  Theboid 
and  the  Bed  sea  coast  have  given  the  example 
and  the  impulse  to  all  subsequent  development 
of  Christian  asceticism.  Tlie  present  head  of 
the  Coptic  church  is  tlie  patriarch  of  Alexan- 
•Iriju  His  rcsi«li'iuv,  however,  like  that  of  most 
Egyptian   dignitaries  who  join  iUexandria  to 


their  titles^  b  in  the  more  attractiTe  chr  of 
Cairo.  In  this  city  he  has  a  palare,  an*!  drhra 
a  large  revenue  from  the  nnmeroQf  Lf«w 
which  have  come  gradaally  by  gift  aad  j^u- 
chase  into  his  possession.  He  hold*  vftr«|jr 
life.  He  is  selected, osaallv  by  lot,  from  a  lot 
of  8  or  10  monks  derigoatei  by  tbe  sqpcrior  at 
the  convent  of  St.  Anthoor,  near  the  pJ  of 
Suez.  This  convent,  celebrated  as  the  rndcsei 
of  the  model  hermit,  has  the  esdosiTe  hcAar 
of  famishing  the  chi^f  niler  of  the  ctmrdL  ■ 
honor  which  formerly  belooged  to  the  toon  m- 
cient  convents  of  Nitria.  The  patiiarrh.  Wisf 
chosen  from  the  order  of  monk*,  is  of  eosm 
unmarried;  he  most  continoe,  even  In  hu  «- 
altcd  state,  to  conform  to  hia  monastic  cttiaeitf 
dress  and  diet  and  sleep,  most  wear  wool  ncs 
to  his  skin,  most  last  at  the  prescribed  itmwk 
and  most  be  waked  in  the  night jperpctssUj  is 
perform  the  duty  of  pnrification.  The  pstrisR^'s 
anthority  in  the  charch  is  almost  despotic.  B« 
i4>pointsthe  patriarch  of  the  Abjssiniaaefaanh 
as  his  soffragan,  and  compels  him  to  pi,  as  isio 
exile,  to  that  distant  and  nneomfortahls  ranaa 
of  the  upper  Nile.  Some  writcn  assert  ifatf  it 
is  onstoraiary  to  send  the  Abyssinian  pstrank 
in  chains,  in  token  of  sabmission  and  dsptad 
ence.  But  a- general  mle  is  not  to  be  infml 
from  single  instances,  nor  is  it  firobable  thsc  llib 
interpretation  of  such  an  instance  b  eorrssL 
Next  in  rank  to  the  patriarch  arc  the  bisbopa 
Uie  full  number  of  wnom  is  IS,  thooffa  the  sm 
are  not  always  all  supplied.  The  bUho 
the  patriarch,  wear  tne  broad  round 
and  are  celibates.  It  is  enstomarj  to  ( 
them  from  the  convents,  thongh  tlie  can»  cf 
the  chorch  do  not  always  require  this.  TWy 
reside  in  different  parts  of  the  land.  1h«i  ■ 
a  bishop  at  Thebe^  at  Osioot,  at  Ncfaddeh.«l 
in  most  of  the  large  towns  where  the  Cofiii 
population  is  considerable.  Below  the  WMfs 
are  the  arch  priests,  who  are  aometimss  attht 
head  of  the  convents,  and  sometimes  an  cke- 
sen  directly  fhim  the  order  of  the  . 
Their  functions  correspond  to  those  of  i 
cons  in  the  English  church.  Next  to  tbcst  at 
the  priests,  who  may  be  married,  provided  As 
marriage  has  taken  place  before  their  onfe» 
tion.  After  that,  they  are  not  aUoved  is 
marry ;  nor  can  any  one  he  c»rdained  a  pritfl 
who  has  had  more  than  one  wtfe,  or  hai  mtt' 
ried  a  widow.  The  priest  wears  a  tiifbsa  «f  ^ 
cuHar  shape,  narrow  in  the  rim  and  flstsmtJ  M 
the  top.  lie  is  not  compelled  to  abstaia  frsa 
secular  Inboni,  but  may  earn  mooej  br  a  ttsAi 
or  a  professk>n.  The  same  ndaa  apply  t^ths 
ihemma,  or  deacon,  who  b  only  an  iaiitisif 
priest  Both  priest  and  deacon  receive  cHisa' 
tion  from  the  hands  of  the  bislM|i^  or,  if  tky 
live  in  Cairo,  from  the  patriarch.  In 
most  of  them,  especiaDv  in  lower  E^rpc,  i 
unmarried,  their  ranks  being  chiciy  i 
from  the  convents^  Thoee  of  the  i 
are  eminent  for  intelligence  or  i 
have  commanding  physical 
to  be  called,  sooner  or'  latar,  to  oOosasf  i 
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ence  in  tho  hierarchy. — The  Coptic  convents 
were  once  very  numerous,  836,  according  to 
tlie  legend.     They  covered  the  desert  of  Nitria, 
abounded  in  tho  Thebaid,  and  were  found  not 
only  on  the  shores  of  the  Red  sea  and  the  con- 
fines of  Nubia,  but  in  the  most  inaccessible 
]>laces  along  the  Nile.     The  sexes  were  sepa- 
rate, and  nunneries  were  as  common  in  Egypt 
as  in  Italy  or  Spain.     At  present  their  number 
is  greatly  reduced.    Of  monasteries  proper,  in 
"which  only  men  are  admitted,  there  are  out 
7,  those  of  St.  Anthony  and  St.  Paul  in  tho 
eastern  desert,   4  in  the  desert  of  Nitria,  and 
one  at  Mount  Koskam,  in  upper  Egypt.    In 
tliese  the  monastic  rule  is  rigidly  observed,  and 
the  old  customs  are  kept  in  their  integrity. 
Beside  these,  there  are  many  other  ancient  foun- 
.dations,    which  retain  the  reverence  of   the 
Coptic  people,  though  tho  strictness  of  the  mo- 
nastic rule  has  been  widely  departed  from.  The 
convent  of  Sitte  Gamian,  near  Damietta,   is 
honored  by  an  annual  pilgrimage.     In   Cairo 
there  are  3  convents ;  in  Fostat  or  Old  Cairo, 
2 ;  in  Alexandria,  2 ;  2  in  the  Fayoom,  where 
once  there  were  30  or  more ;  and  one  in  Feesheh 
Dibbeh,  Boosh,Aboo  Honnes,  Mellawee,  Ekh- 
mim,  Girgeh,  Negaddeh,  and  other  towns  along 
the  river.     Tho   best  known  to  travellers  is 
the  Deyr  el  Adra,  or  convent  of  the  Virgin, 
which  crowns  the  summit  of  a  precipitous  rock, 
the  Gebel  el  Tay  r,  about  60  miles  above  Cairo,  on 
the  E.  bank  of  the  Nile.     The  mendicant  monks 
here  watch  every  foreigner's  boat  as  it  passes,  and 
swim  off  to  it,  beseeching  with  loud  cries  for  char- 
ity, on  the  ground  of  a  common  Christian  faith. 
The  white  and  red  monasteries  near  Souhag  are 
also  frequently  visited  on  account  of  the  re- 
markable architecture  of  their  churches.     In 
the  neighborhood  of  Abydos  there  is  also  an 
important  convent.     But  in  all  these  establish- 
ments the  monks  have  lapsed  into  secular  hab- 
its, the  fasts  arc  much  neglected,  women  live 
with  the  men,  and  the  convent  is  only  a  Chris- 
tian village  of  greater  or  less  extent.     In  the 
regular  monasteries,  such  as  those  of  Nitria 
and  of  St.  Anthony  and  St.  Paul,  hard  and  long 
probation  is  required  before  initiation.      The 
novices  are  the  menials  of  tho  convent,  hewers 
of  wood  and  drawers  of  water.     All  are  vowed 
to  poverty,  and  tho  gifts  of  visitors  and  devotees 
only  go  to  swell  tho  common  store.     The  dress 
is  a  simple  shirt  of  coarse  woollen  fabric.     The 
badge  of  tlie  class  is  a  dark  blue  strip  of  cl(5lh, 
which  is  susi)en(led  from  the  turban  below  tho 
back  of  tlio  nock.     Only  on  feast  days  is  animal 
food  allowed,  and  tlien  in  small  quantities;  tho 
ordinary  food  of  tho  brethren  is  black  bread 
and  lentils,  and  on  fast  days  they  are  deprived 
even  of  this  meagre  fare.     The  convents,  when 
not  situated  on  some  inaccessible  rock,  are  sur- 
rounded by  a  high  and  strong  wall,  which  has 
only  a  sin;;le  iron  door,  and  in  sorao  cases  is 
wholly  without  opening,  tho  means  of  entrance 
being  a  pulley  f^om  tho  top.     The  larger  part 
of  the  monks  are  ignorant,  dull,  and  fanatical, 
licquainted  only  with  their  ritual  and  unable  to 


nse  the  manuscript  treasures  which  they  have 
inherited.    These  precious  relics  are  fast  disap- 
pearing from  the  monasteries.    The  visits  of 
Tattam  and  Curzon,  and  others  of  similar  tastes, 
have  relieved  the  brethren  of  most  of  their  pre- 
cious charge,  and  but  few  more  than  the  books 
necessary  to  conduct  the  worship  remain  in  the 
Nitrian  convents.    Some  of  the  most  valuable 
of  these  MSS.  have  been  secured  to  the  British 
museum.    They  are  in  Syriac  and  Arabic,  as 
well  as  Coptic,  and  some  of  them  date  back 
as  early  as  the  6th  century.    The  number  of 
monks  in  the  4  Nitrian  convents,  according  to 
Sir  Gardner  Wilkinson,  is  77.    In  the  neigh- 
borhood of  these  convents  are  the  ruins  of  many 
others. — Baptism,  a  rite  to  which  the  Copts  at- 
tach great  importance,  is  performed  by  dipping 
the  child  8  times  into  water  which  has  received 
a  few  drops  of  consecrated  oil.    An  unbapt]ze<l 
child  will  be  blind  in  the  next  world.    The  rite 
oufi'ht  to  be  administered  to  a  male  infant  40, 
ana  to  a  female  80  days  after  birth.    It  se- 
cures regeneration.     Next  to  baptism  is  cir- 
cumcision, which  is  performed  upon  boys  at  the 
age  of  7  years,  though  without  any  special  reli- 
gious ceremonies.    It  is  more  scrupulously  at- 
tended to  at  Negaddeh  than  at  Cairo.  The  Copts 
are  as  careful  to  observe  their  seasons  of  daily 
prayer  as  the  better  class  of  Moslems.    Seven 
times  a  day  they  ^rform  their  lustrations, 
turn  to  the  east,  recite  their  Pat&r  nostery  and 
beg  in  41    repetitions  for  the  Lord's  mercy. 
Their  rosary  contains  41  beads.    Hanv  of  them 
go  over  in  these  7  daily  exercises  the  whole 
of  the  Psalms.  The  public  religious  service  is  ex- 
cessively long,  lasting  at  least  8  hours  before  the 
conjsecrated  cakes,  stamped  with  the  sign  of  the 
cross  and  the  pious  inscription,  can  he  distributed 
to  the  people.  It  is  accompanied  by  monotonous 
chantings,  abundant  burning  of  incense,  proces- 
sions of  the  host  around  the  church,  and  the  noisy 
beating  of  cymbals  at  intervals. — In  the  ordi- 
nary construction  of  Coptic  churches  there  are 
4  compartments.    At  the  furthest  end  from  tho 
doorway  is  the  chancel,  the  heyJcel^  which  is 
completely  hidden  behind  a  high  screen,  with 
tho  doorway  in  the  centre  closed  by  a  curtain, 
on  which  a  cross  is  embroidered.  Next  to  this  is 
the  part  appropriated  to  the  priests  who  inter- 
pret in  Arabic  the  Coptic  service  to  the  singers, 
to  the  leading  men  of  the  congregation,  and  to 
strangers  who  may  be  present.    This  is  sepa- 
rated from  tho  next  compartment  by  a  high  lat- 
tice, in  which  there  are  8  doors.    In  this  8d  com- 
partment, which  communicates  directly  with  tho 
street,  are  stationed  the  mass  of  the  congrega- 
tion.    A  4th  compartment  in  the  extreme  rear, 
or  on  one  side,  is  reserved  for  the  women.   This 
is  dimly  lighted,  and  separated  from  the  main 
room  by  a  lattice-work  partition.    The  women 
wear  their  veils  during  worship.     The  poor  of 
the  congregation  wait  during  the  service  around 
the  outer  doorway,  and  receive  alms  as  the  con- 
gregation passes  out.    As  in  the  mosques,  every 
worshipper  must  take  off  his  shoes  before  his 
feet  touch  the  mats  of  the  holy  house,  and  must 
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g(»  At  once  to  kneel  before  the  cross  on  the  car- 
tain.  Tlie  more  devout  then  go  ronml  and  prav 
in  turn  be  fore  the  pictures  of  the  wiints,  which 
are  hung  around  the  second  apartment,  Iciiving 
a  kiss  n{>on  tliosc  that  are  within  reach  of  their 
lip<.  During  most  of  tlie  service  the  congrega* 
tion  remain  standing,  or  rather  leaning  u^kiq 
long  crutches,  witli  which  most  of  them  ore 
provided.  Tlie  service  within  the  heykel  or 
sanctuary  is  entirely  from  the  Coptic  litursiea. 
No  other  tongue  is  allowed  before  Uie  altar. 
Tlic  priests  who  officiate  here  wear  ornamented 
vest  men  ts  specially  appropriated  to  the  various 
religious  seasons  and  festivaK  The  ordinary 
celebration  of  the  eucharist  requires  2  or  8 
priests  within  the  heykel,  while  as  many  more 
explain  the  lessons  to  the  people  in  the  next 
apartment.  The  communion  is  given  to  the 
clergy  in  both  kinds,  but  the  laity  are  privileged 
only  to  have  cakes  on  which  the  wine  has  been 
sprinkled.  These  cakes  are  about  8  inches  in 
diameter  ami  half  an  inch  in  thickness.  They 
are  brought  in  baskets  to  the  door  of  tlie  hey- 
kel, and  the  members  of  the  congregation  rush 
forward  eagerly  to  secure  Uicm.  As  in  the 
Jewish  synagogues,  there  is  much  change  of  pos- 
tures, much  going  out  and  coming  in  during  the 
service ;  and  the  general  appearance  of  the  wor* 
shippers  is  more  formal  than  reverential.  The 
confessional  is  as  important  in  tlie  Coptic  as  in 
tlie  Roman  church ;  the  more  devout  kneel  and 
confess  their  sins  to  the  priests  at  least  once  in 
every  week ;  and  none  have  a  right  to  ask  for 
the  sucred  bread  until  they  have  eased  their 
minds  by  such  acknowledgment  The  penan- 
ces imposed  are  similar  to  those  in  the  liomon 
church. — ^The  regular  seasons  of  fasting  in  the 
Coptic  church  include  more  than  half  the  year. 
With  the  exception  of  the  50  da3's  between 
E^srer  and  Pentecost,  every  Wednesday  and 
Friday  thnmghout  the  year  are  "  meagre  days," 
in  which  meat  is  prohibited.  Beside  these,  there 
arc  the  f.ist  of  the  Nativity,  28  days  long;  the  fast 
of  the  Apostles,  which  follows  the  A^nsion 
festival;  the  fa^t  of  the  Virgin,  15  days  in  length, 
to  prepare  for  the  feast  of  her  Assumption ;  and 
the  great  fast  of  Lent,  which,  witli  the  additions 
that  various  patriarchs  have  made,  and  the  pre- 
liminary fast  of  the  prophet  Jonali,  extends  to 
5S  days.  In  those  fust  seasons  tliere  is  a  daily 
service  in  the  cliurcli,  and  the  houses  of  wor- 
ship .'u-e  kept  constantly  open.  Tliere  are  7 
principal  festivals:  those  which  commemorate 
the  nativity,  the  baptism,  the  triumphal  entry, 
the  resurrection,  and  the  ascension  of  Christ, 
tiio  Pentecost  miracle,  and  the  annunciation  to 
the  Virgin.  All  of  these  festivals  occur  within 
the  first  half  of  the  year,  2  of  them  in  January, 
niid  the  remaining  5  nsnally  in  April,  May,  and 
•Tune.  At  tlio  feast  El  Meelfid^  the  Christinns,  El 
a  hi  eta*,  the  baptism,  and  El  Kabetr,  the  Easter, 
t  Ikto  is  a  midnight  service  in  the  churches.  Tl^o 
feast  of  baptism  is  still  further  honored  by  the 
Ciistimi  of  plunging  into  the  river,  or  into  a'tank 
ill  the  church,  after  prayers  have  been  said  and 
tlio  water  duly  blesi^ed.    The  men  and  bo}'8 


together  go  throogli  this  ocrtaooT.  wiaA  ■ 
aocompanieil  by  a  washing  of  the  fcrt.  ptff  ^a- 
ed  by  the  privst.     Bande  theM  pri&dsis!  fod- 
vals,  tliere  are  tlie  feast  of  the  Aportlai.  tht  hulr 
Thursday  and  Satnrdsy  €€  Potfioa  vee^  mt 
the  SaUth  fea^t  in  September,  which  nnninm 
oratM  the  finding  of  the  tme  ctmsl   7V« 
feasts  are  marked  by  nnuraal  ■how  in  6«^  by 
largesses  to  the  poor,  and  by  indaiceaoi  m  ar- 
dent spirits  to  the  degree  often  iji  infooatfioe. 
— ^llie  Copts  have  a  convent  in  Jerrwikw  i&d  a 
chapel  in  the  chnrch  of  the  bol  j  ■epakfat.  isd 
there  are  perhaps  100  of  their  comnnuna  vbe 
reside  in  tne  holy  city  and  welcome  tbt  pQcnBi 
in  their  annual  virit    The  dnty  ofpikiiBm  ii 
as  bmding  npon  Copts  as  upon  MMumi;  bcK 
the  number  of  those  who  fiufll  it  Is  eomirv 
tively  small.    The  black  torbaaa  of  tbe  G?pes 
however,  are  always  oonspiciioiM  in  the  cn>vd 
which  goes  down  to  the  Jordan  on  tbs  wtck  nt- 
ceeding  Easter.    The  time  of  pilgiimicc  sad 
the  arrangement  of  the  eodesiasCiesl  yesr  ire 
substantially  the  same  as  tlioie  of  the  Gie^  nd 
Armenian  churches. — ^Like  all  oricauk  At 
Copts  decorate  their  honsea  of  pr«jcr  wish  of^ 
naments  of  ostrich  eg^  mde  inscripdoat.  md 
tawdry  pictures  of  their  favorite  saints.    C&a€ 
of  these  is  the  fighting  St.  George^  whose  i 
is  perpetuated  in  the  town  of  Girgeh,  and  i 
face  is  on  the  wall  of  almost  ererr  cliapd.  Sdl 
in  honor  are  the  hermits  Anthony  and  Pnl  ■! 
MocariuB,  the  last  of  whom  b  the  especisl  f^ 
tector  of  the  Nitrian  convents.    St.  At' 


is  not  neglected,  though  many  of  the  Ccaos 
brethren  are  ignorant  of  his  name.  The  IK 
are  sometimes  adorned  with  repreBcntatinns  if 
the  Virgin  and  the  apostles.  In  one  of  tlMSt  9l 
John  is  presented  with  face  gashed  and  wtt 
woolly  hair.  The  AhyBKniana,  however,  cmd 
the  CopU  in  this  kind  of  art.  The  form  of  At 
churches  and  the  genersl  style  of  Goptk  u^ 
tecture  is  that  of  the  Greek  basiliea;  noastf 
their  churches  are  cruciform.  In  budt  iip 
stances,  as  in  the  temples  of  McdeencC  Abs% 
and  the  Deyr  el  Medeeneh  and  the  Dcvr  4, 
Baliree  at  Thebes,  the  ancient  heaibca  tu- 
ples were  converted  into  Christian  chereksa 
and  their  walls  danhed  over  with  pietares  m 
the  saints.  Some  of  the  chorches  arc  still  H^ 
terranean;  and  recent  discoveries  at  n^M 
have  revealed  there  a  chnrch  of  the  'n*«***»*» 
hardly  less  interesting  than  the  chnrcfaet  1^ 
neath  St.  Agnese  and  at  Sebastian. — X^tmik 
of  the  Coptic  chnrch  is  that  of  the  Monophj*H 
who  were  condemned  as  heretica  at  the  eoasd 
of  Chnloedon  in  451.  They  deny  the  doctria 
of  two  natures  in  Christ,  and  ini^  thst  dkr 
the  incarnadon  there  was  bnt  a  single  nttnt 
and  a  single  will.  In  common  withtSe Cinl% 
they  hold  that  the  Holy  Spirit  proceeds  fnm 
the  Father  alone.  It  is  affirmed  by  Moe  wri^ 
crs  that  tlicy  believe  the  doetrine  oif  trsma^ 
stantiation ;  but  this  is  denied  by  the  Cofdi 
priests,  who  consent  to  a  theory  more  Ekt  lbs 
Lutheran  than  the  Catholic  Tne  nnnbcr  of » 
cramcnu  is  7*  but  these  differ  in  ssrcnl  ptfti» 
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Un  from  the  RomaQ  sacraments,  faith  and 
prayer  being  substituted  for  matrimony  and 
extreme  unction.  They  acknowledge  only  8 
aathoritative  councils  of  the  church,  the  8 
which  preceded  the  council  at  Chalcedon,  viz. : 
of  Nice,  of  Constantinople,  and  of  Ephesus.  The 

feneral  name  by  which  the  Egyptian  church  is 
nown  in  controversy  is  that  of  «iacobite,  which 
nnme  was  applied  to  them  as  the  followers  of  the 
Eutychian  Jacobus  Baradeus,  one  of  the  chief 
apostles  of  the  heresy.  This  heresy  they  share 
with  the  Abyssinians,  with  whom  indeed  in  most 
particulars  they  sympathize.  The  doctrine  and 
practices  of  the  Coptic  and  Abyssinian  churches 
are  substantially  the  same ;  there  is  a  convent 
of  Abyssinian  monks  in  the  Nitrian  desert ;  they 
share  the  same  chapel  at  Jerusalem ;  and  the 
patriarch  of  the  church  of  the  mountains  is  de- 
pendent on  the  head  of  the  church  of  Egypt. — 
Portions  of  3  separate  versions  of  the  Scriptures 
into  the  Coptic  tongue  have  been  found  among 
the  MSS.brought  from  the  Egyptian  monasteries. 
How  early  any  of  these  versions  were  made,  or 
which  of  them  was  the  earlier,  it  is  impossible  to 
decide.  It  is  certain  that  the  Scriptures  were 
translated  into  the  native  language  of  Egypt  be- 
fore the  middle  of  the  4th  century,  since  at  this 
date  a  collection  of  rules  for  the  monks  had  been 
drawn  up  in  that  language  by  Pachomius,  on 
account  of  their  inability  to  read  the  language 
of  Greece.  St.  Anthony  probably  read  in  Coptic 
the  words  of  the  Gospels.  Of  these  8  versions, 
that  used  in  lower  Egypt  and  the  Nitrian  des- 
ert has  received  the  name  of  Memphitio ;  that 
used  in  upper  Egypt  the  name  of  Thebaic ;  and 
to  the  third,  which,  it  is  conjectured,  may  have 
been  used  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  Nile  delta, 
the  name  of  Bashmuric.  The  Thebaic  version, 
which  is  otiten  called  the  Sahidic,  is  the  most 
important  in  the  textual  criticism  of  tlie  New 
Testament;  while  the  Memphitic,  which  is  usu- 
ally styled  the  Coptic,  has  the  most  authority 
in  the  existing  Ep}T)tian  church.  An  account 
of  the  variations  of  the  Coptic  versions  from  the 
received  Greek  text  belongs  properly  to  the  his- 
tory of  the  Bible.  The  first  printed  edition  of  the 
Memphitic  New  Testament  was  issued  by  David 
Wilkins,  in  quarto,  at  Oxford  in  1716,  with  a 
Latin  translation.  A  later  and  more  accurate 
edition  was  begun  by  the  Prussian  Schwartze,  in 
1846,  but  only  the  4  Gospels  were  published  be- 
fore his  death.  Since  1852,  Dr.  Paul  BOtticher 
of  Halle  has  published  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles 
and  the  Epistles.  Another  edition,  under  the 
superintendence  of  Dr.  R.  T.  Lieder  of  Cairo, 
has  been  published  by  the  Ix)ndon  society  for 
promoting  Christian  knowledge.  The  Tliebaic 
version  has  been  collated  and  fragments  there- 
of published  since  1779  by  "Woide,  Mingarelli, 
Giorgi,  Miinter,  and  Ford.  Fragments  of  the 
Bashmuric  version  have  been  published  by 
Zoega  and  Engclbrecht. — The  Copts  have  8  lit- 
urgies. The  principal  is  a  translation  from  the 
Greek  liturgy  of  St.  Basil,  in  which,  however, 
several  alterations  are  made  to  adapt  it  to  the 
variations  in  doctrine  and  discipline.    Another, 


which  bears  the  name  of  St.  Gregory,  was  prob* 
ably  borrowed  from  the  Armenian  church  (of 
which  Gregory  waa  the  apostle  and  founder), 
after  that  church  lapsed  into  the  Eutychian 
heresy.  A  third  is  doubtfully  attributed  to 
the  Alexandrian  Cyril,  who  in  all  tlie  churches 
of  Egypt  has  great  authority,  and  is  honored 
by  the  pompous  title  of  "doctor  of  the  world." 
Of  these  liturgies  there  are  Arabic  transla- 
tions in  use  in  all  the  churches.  Most  of  the 
priests  are  unable  to  understand  their  sacred 
dialect  except  in  a  translation.  (See  Coftio 
LANouAOK.)---Tbe  character  of  the  Copts  as  a 
race  is  differently  judged  by  different  observers. 
Some  recent  traveUers  (for  instance,  the  Rev.  J. 
P.  Thompson)  speak  favorably  of  them  in  con- 
trast with  the  Turks  and  Arabs,  both  as  to  their 
intelligence  and  their  honesty.  Their  position  as 
tradesmen,  scribes,  overseers,  and  sometimes  of- 
ficials, seems  to  justify  this  estimate.  Tlie  title 
M'al^lim,  universally  given  to  the  better  dass 
of  Copts,  is  a  title  of  respect.  In  tiie  precious 
metals  they  are  skilful  workers,  and  the  best 
specimens  of  modem  Egyptian  art  in  house  and 
biEith  building  are  from  their  suggestions.  But 
other  witnesses,  among  whom  is  Mr.  Edward 
W.  Lane,  affirm  that  the  Copts  as  a  class  are  false, 
hypocritical,  rapacious,  and  profligate,  bitterly 
hostile  to  all  other  Christian  bodies,  and  ready 
for  gain  to  become  apostates  to  Islam.  Gn  the 
authority  of  one  of  their  own  number,  he  states 
that  the  patriarch  is  an  unscrupulous  tyrant,  and 
the  priests  are  unblushing  beggars.  A  middle 
estimate  between  these  opposite  judgments  will 
probably  be  near  the  truth ;  and  it  may  be  be- 
lieved that  the  average  morality  of  the  Copts  in 
Egypt  is  about  the  same  as  that  of  the  other 
races,  with  the  single  exception  of  the  vice  of 
drunkenness.  The  Copts  whom  travellers  usu- 
ally meet  are  of  the  more  respectable  class,  and 
hide  their  avarice  under  the  mask  of  courtesy. 
They  are  more  familiar  and  fluent  than  the 
Turkish  effendis,  and  show  in  their  intercourse 
none  of  that  contempt  for  the  infidel  which  the 
most  polite  Moslem  can  hardly  refrain  from 
manifesting. — ^The  domestic  customs  of  the  Cop- 
tic people  differ  but  slightly  from  those  of  the 
Arabs  of  the  Nile  valley.  Marriages  are  con- 
tracted through  the  intervention  of  agents; 
there  is  the  same  wailing  of  women  when  a 
body  is  buried,  and  mourners  are  hired  to  fill 
the  vacant  house  with  their  lamentations  after 
the  funeral  is  over;  there  are  the  same  visits  to 
the  tombs  on  the  eve  of  festivals,  and  similar 
rites  of  expiation  followed  by  almsgiving.  There 
are  some  peculiarities  in  their  marriage  ceremo- 
nies. The  Copt  bride,  unlike  the  Moslem,  has 
no  canopy  to  cover  her  in  the  procession  to  the 
bridegroom's  house;  at  the  preliminary  feast 
pigeons  are  released  from  the  pies  in  which  they 
have  been  imprisoned,  and  fly  around  the  room 
shaking  the  little  bells  attached  to  their  feet ; 
in  the  church,  beside  the  sacrament  of  the  sup- 
per, there  is  a  ceremony  of  coronation,  and  the 
priest  sets  on  the  foreheads  of  the  new  couple  a 
thin  gilt  diadem ;  the  bride,  in  entering  her  ims- 
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band's  liousc,  must  step  over  the  blood  of  a  new- 
ly killed  lumb;  and  the  wh(»le  pajreant,  which 
has  lasted  8  dayts  ^"^^  ^'^^^^  ^  (?rand  feast  at  the 
bridcgroonrs  house.  This  is  the  custom  with  the 
wealthy  and  on  the  occasion  of  a  young  girl's 
marriage.  The  poor  are  wedded  more  simply, 
and  no  parade  is  made  when  a  widow  goes  to  the 
house  of  her  second  husband.  All  marriages,  to 
be  religiously  lawful,  must  be  licensed  by  the 
patriarch  or  bishop ;  but  as  civil  contracts,  mar- 
riages licensed  by  the  cadi  are  valid,  and  many  of 
the  poorer  Coi)ts  prefer  the  disgrace  of  that  re- 
sort to  the  extortion  of  their  own  spiritual  rulers. 
Such  marriages,  moreover,  are  more  easily  dis- 
solved than  tliose  which  the  priest  solemnizes. 
The  resiMictable  Copt  women  live  in  the  harem, 
in  seclusion.  Tlie  wife*s  adultery  is  the  only 
ground  for  divorce,  notwitlistanding  that  the 
incontinence  of  the  husband  is  regarded  as  a 
sin. — In  most  of  the  cities  and  large  towns  the 
Copts  form  but  a  fraction  of  the  populaUon. 
In  the  city  of  Cairo  they  liavo  been  estimated 
08  high  as  60,000 ;  other  writers  put  tlieir  num- 
ber at  80,000,  20,000,  or  even  10,000.  At  Ne- 
giiddeh,  in  upper  Egypt,  there  are  2,500 ;  and 
Minich,  Osioot,  Ekhmim,  and  Girgeh,  have  each 
a  considerable  Coptic  population.  In  the  neigh- 
borhood of  the  sugar  factories  of  lieramoon  and 
Roda,  there  are  several  Copt  villages,  in  which 
the  agricultural  sui>eriority  of  the  Christian  over 
the  Arab  fellah  may  be  tested.  Tiie  clerks  in 
these  sugar  factories  are  Copts.  In  Cairo,  one 
of  the  most  eligible  portions  of  the  city,  near 
tlie  Esbekieh  or  park,  is  inhabited  exclusively  by 
Copts.  The  whole  race,  fnim  the  sea  to  the 
Nubian  frontier,  number  somewliat  more  than 
a  15th  of  tlie  entire  population  of  Egypt.  In 
Nubia  they  are  not  found,  and  would  not  be  al- 
lowed to  live  there  by  the  bigoted  Moslem  race. 
— ^Thc  hii*tory  of  the  CopU*  in  Egypt,  from  the 
time  of  St.  Mark  to  the  Arabic  conquest,  is  tlie 
history  of  the  land  itself.  The  names  of  their 
patriarchs  scholars,  aAd  anchorites,  Clement, 
Origen,  Athanasius,  Cyril,  Dionysius,  Anthony, 
Miicarius,  and  many  more,  belong  to  the  annids 
of  the  Cliristian  church  and  are  commemorated 
both  in  the  Romish  and  Greek  calendars.  From 
the  3d  to  the  6th  century,  Egypt  had  great  influ- 
ence in  settling  the  docrines  of  faith ;  its  patri- 
arch was  the  rival  of  the  lioman  bishop ;  its  her- 
mitages were  the  most  attractive  shrines  of  pil- 
grimage, and  in  its  solitudes  the  i>ersecuted  believ- 
ers found  safety.  From  the  latter  half  of  the  5th 
(\-iit  ury,  the  controversy  between  the  Melchite  or 
royalist  party,  who  adhered  to  the  creed  of  the 
(i  reeks,  and  the  Jacobite  party,  who  were  Euty- 
clii.-iiis,  was  vehemently  maintaine<I  fi)r  more 
tlum  a  century,  the  victory  inclining  more  and 
more  to  the  Jacobite  party.  The  pacitio  ]m)1- 
U'.y  of  Zeno  for  a  time  restraine<i  open  warfare ; 
but  in  the  succeeding  reigns  of  Justin,  Justin- 
ian, PI ) ocas,  and  Ileraclius,  the  strife  of  arms 
was  added  to  the  strife  of  words,  and  bloody 
persecutions  were  carried  on.  In  vain  Apolli- 
iiarius,  at  once  prefect  imd  patriarch,  attempted 
by  threatening  and  luassacre  to  convert  the 


Jacobite  massesi;  roused  by  thdr  MaViai  lidb- 
opa,  they  retnrned  defiaoccv  end  cariT  ia  '.if 
7th  century  all  Christien  fiutL  iMil  ifuoo^t- 
site  was  heresT,  from  AlexittdriA  to  Sytac. 
To  quarrels  with  the  Greeks  locceeded  ov^ 
rcls  with  each  other  about  minor  points,  nr 
odore  and  Tlieraistine  dbcnased  the  qnMCw 
ooncemiog  the  wisdom  of  Jena,  tiie  l«Ur  Or 
pressing  Uie  belief  that  Jeeoe  was  imc  oobt 
sclent  John  the  Grammarian  affiimsd  tte 
there  were  8  Goda,  and  re{ecied  tlw  woid  wug 
ft-om  tlie  doctrine  of  the  being  of  God.  la  'M 
5  years  of  his  administration  as  pairiar^  inm 
A.  D.  61 1,  John  the  Alm^giTer  made  men  esa- 
verts  by  his  zeal  in  good  works  than  by  kiiMd 
agiunst  the  Grreek  hereaj;  yet  he  was  AoCse- 
knowledged  as  a  genuine  patriarch,  uact  he  ns 
appointed  to  office  bv  the  emperor,  and  SoUomti 
the  imperial  party  when  it  was  drivsa  b<em  Aki- 
andria  by  the  invading  PenriansL  laths  lOycsi 
of  Persian  rule  the  patriarch  wasatras  CsfC 
"When  the  Romans  regained  piiwcr,  the  Swobem 
Bei\jamin  was  displaced,  and  for  a  thoit  tuw 
the  church  of  Egypt  had  a  mler  wbosa  opaioa 
was  a  compromise  between  the  Greek  sad  iba 

Jacobite  \'iews;  maintaining  two  r" "^ 

Christ)  but  only  a  single  wilL     In  the  i 
between  the  Greeks  and  the  Arabs,  wh 


pied  the  succeeding  jeara,  the  Coptic 
secretly  inclined  to  the  Moslem  party,  and  it  ksi 


been  cliargcd  against  them  that  their  c 
with  Amru  and  his  armr  decided  the 
iu  favor  of  the  religwn  of  tlie  prophet.  Boi  if 
they  were  promised  amnestj  and  protada^ 
the  promise  was  not  long  kepL  Within  a  a/^ 
tnry  from  the  £b11  of  Alexandria  the  haadi  d 
monks  wore  branded  and  heavj  annual  mfoM 
exacted  of  them,  and  such  aa  refoMd  ^ff 
were  scourged,  outraged,  and  even  UhcMK: 
many  of  the  churches,  too,  were  dmtranimi 
plundered.  In  the  reign  of  the  cafiph  H«hai 
(724-743),  the  Melchite  dLnate  was  ivfiTid  Ig 
the  restoration  of  some  oi  the  Greek  hiibfi 
to  their  ancient  sees  in  Xubia,  and  bribes  hj  oh 
and  the  other  partr  sw^ed  the  aothoriiMS  ia 
either  direction.  In  755  it  waa  forbUda  li 
any  G>pt  to  hold  any  pablio  office,  ereu  if  k 
should  embrace  Islamism.  In  the  nignssf  Ai 
succeeding  Abbasside  dynasty  the  hnanfislMi 
of  the  Copts  were  midtiplied ;  the  caliph  Ikt^- 
wackel  compelled  them  to  wear  dMgrsecfrl » 
tides  of  dress,  and  to  fasten  on  their  diMnj» 
tares  of  devils ;  and  a  centnry  later  the  nal  Iw 
mite  caliph  Hakem  prescribed  for  them  lbs  litA 
robe  and  turban,oraened  them  to  wear  tnt^mM 
from  their  necka  a  heavy  wooden  cni^  mnir 
cated  their  churehes,  and  finally  decrred  ihsi 
banishment  To  save  themselres  fhiei  thai 
heavy  penalties,  great  nomberaapoataciaed.  Bsl 
no  new  proselyte  was  permitted  to  rccan  lakii 
family,  unless  that  should  likewise  aeospc  As 
Mussulman  faith ;  and  as  many  of  the  coot 
were  kno  wn  to  be  feigned,  greater  i 
rcquiretl  in  the  observance  of  Kosai 
In  the  following  centuries  the  number  of  CVi^ 
tiaiis  steadily  (kcreased.    llaoy  chnrebss  Mi 
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taraed  to  mosques,  and  the  reproach  which  had 
been  formerly  hrought  of  arrogance  and  ostenta* 
tion  was  quite  removed  by  the  vigilance  of  their 
oppressors.  In  1301,  the  rage  of  the  Hogreb 
ambassador  at  seeing  a  Copt  riding  through 
Cairo  witli  all  the  state  and  retinue  of  an  ortho- 
dox efiendi,  produced  an  edict  requiring  all 
Christians  to  wear  blue  turbans,  and  forbidding 
them  to  ride  on  horses  or  mules.  Fresh  con- 
versions to  Islam  were  the  result  of  this  edict. 
In  1821,  by  a  bold  conspiracy,  the  Moslem  zeal- 
ots destroyed  simultaneously  all  the  Egyptian 
churches,  many  of  which  were  overturned  from 
the  foundations.  The  Christians  retaliated  by 
burning  in  Fostat  and  Cairo  a  large  number  of 
houses,  palaces,  and  mosques.  The  punishment 
for  these  outrages,  though  it  fell  upon  some  of 
the  Arabs,  bore  more  severely  upon  the  Chris- 
tians. Some  were  hanged,  some  were  burned 
alive,  and  leave  was  given  to  all  Moslem  subjects 
to  rob  and  murder  any  Christian  who  might  be 
seen  wearing  the  white  turban.  No  govern- 
ment ofScial  was  permitted  to  employ  a  Copt. 
At  the  baths  they  were  distinguished  by  a  bell 
bang  from  the  nock.  Very  numerous  changes 
of  faith  resulted  from  this  persecution,  and  at 
tbe  end  of  the  14th  century  the  condition  of 
the  Copts  in  numbers  and  influence  had  reached 
its  lowest  point,  at  which  it  continued  with  but 
little  variation  until  the  present  century.  Un- 
der Mehemet  Ali  and  his  successors,  the  Copts 
have  had  no  occasion  to  complain  of  unreason- 
able taxation  or  of  violated  rights.  Their  ex- 
emption from  military  service,  which  seems  to 
be  a  disgrace,  is  in  reality  a  privilege,  and  is  fio 
regarded  by  most  of  their  body. — A  full  state- 
ment of  their  history  may  be  found  in  the  2d  vol- 
ume of  Quatromere's  Memoires  geographique$  et 
hUtoriques,  The  most  condensed  account  of  their 
manners  and  customs  is  given  in  Lane's  **  Man- 
ners and  Customs  of  the  Modern  Egyptians." 
6ir  Gardner  Wilkinson  has  given  some  valuable 
notices  of  the  Copts  in  his  works  on  Egypt,  and 
Mr.  Curzon  has  descril)ed  the  appearance  and 
condition  of  their  convents  and  MSS.  A  good  ac- 
ccount  of  the  Coptic  versions  may  be  found  in  the 
"  Introductions  to  the  New  Testament,"  bv  Hug 
and  Tregelles.  Burckhardt,  Bunsen,  and  Lep- 
sins  have  furnished  many  important  incidental 
notices,  and  the  Arabic  historian  Makrizi  has 
treated  of  the  fortunes  of  the  subject  people  in 
his  elaborate  account  of  their  conquerors,  and 
of  the  Moslem  rule  in  Egypt. 

COPYING  MACHINE.  Various  methods 
have  been  contrived  for  multiplying  copies  of 
manuscripts.  Dr.  Franklin  recommended  writ- 
ing witli  gummed  ink,  and  applying  to  this 
emery  [>o\vdLT,  then  by  the  press  obtaining  an 
Impression  upon  a  pewter  plate,  which  could 
be  used  for  printing  from.  Mr.  James  Watt 
patented  in  1780  a  method  of  transferring  writ- 
iT\<;  to  a  dampened  sheet  of  unsized  paper,  by 
placing  this  upon  the  manuscript,  and  passing 
the  two  together  through  a  press.  The  impres- 
sion being  reversed,  tliia  transparent  paper  is 
used,  through  which  the  writing  may  be  read 


from  the  back  side.  Any  sort  of  ink  may  be 
employed,  thickened  with  a  little  sugar.  Mr. 
Bnmel  introduced  a  method  of  dampening  the 
manuscript  by  rolling  upon  it  a  metallic  cylin- 
der, covered  with  sevefal  thicknesses  of  linen, 
which  are  moistened  ,with  water.  This  sheet 
is  placed  between  the  thin  blank  leaves  of  a 
copying  book,  and  the  whole  is  pressed  toge- 
ther in  a  hand  press  made  for  this  purpose. 
8udi  is  the  method  commonly  used  for  taking 
and  preserving  copies  of  letters  or  other  manu- 
scripts. A  method  was  contrived  in  1806  by 
Mr.  Ralph  Wedgwood  of  obtaining  two  copies 
at  one  writing  by  the  use  of  a  slieet  blackened 
on  both  sides  with  printer*s  ink,  and  dried  be- 
tween blotting  paper  for  6  weeks.  This  is 
placed  between  a  sheet  of  letter  paper  below, 
and  one  of  thin  oiled  paper  above,  and  the 
writing  is  done  upon  the  latter  with  an  agate 
style.  By  the  pressure  of  this  marks  are  pro- 
duced upon  both  papers,  and  those  upon  the 
upper  sneet,  being  reversed,  are  to  be  read 
through  from  the  opposite  side.  Patterns  and 
the  outlines  of  drawings  are  conveniently 
oopied  by  thii  method,  by  placing  the  original 
upon  the  upper  sheet,  and  going  over  its  lines 
with  the  agate  style.  Machines  called  poly- 
graphs have  also  been  devised,  the  object  of 
which  Is  to  work  two  or  more  pens,  connected 
together  by  light  wires  and  joints,  so  that  the 
motions  given  to  one  are  communicated  alike  to 
the  other,  and  as  many  copies  are  obtained  as 
there  are  pens.  The  latest  of  these  is  that  of 
Mr.  Nathan  Ames,  of  Saugus,  Mass. 

COPYRIGHT,  a  right  conferred  by  law  upon 
an  author  or  his  representatives  to  the  sale  or 
use  of  his  intellectual  productions.  Owing  prob- 
ably to  the  circumstance  that  the  ideas  of  prop- 
erty originated  in  an  age  of  violence,  the  first 
laws  recognizing  property  referred  wholly  to 
material  things;  and  long  before  intellectual 
property  acqunred  a  pecuniary  value,  the  laws 
of  property  in  modem  society  were  established, 
and  it  became  diflScult  to  admit  a  new  object  of 
property  among  those  recognized  by  the  ancient 
law.  Hence  we  find  that  in  1769  the  question 
came  up  in  the  case  of  Millar  ts,  Taylor,  whether 
the  owner  of  the  copyright  of  Thomson's  "Sea- 
sons "  had  a  perpetual  right  of  property  in  that 
work,  or  the  limited  term  fdlowed  by  tiie  copy- 
right act  of  1710;  and  although  Lord  Mans- 
field, with  two  of  his  associates,  declared  in 
favor  of  the  permanency  of  literary  property. 
Justice  Yates  took  the  opposite  side,  and  his 
opinion  was  confirmed  on  appeal  in  narliament. 
When  the  question  was  afterward  brought  up 
in  parliament,  the  bill  making  a  copyright  per- 
petual was  rejected  in  the  house  of  lords.  The 
law  of  England  since  that  time  is  regarded  as 
settled  against  the  perpetual  right  of  the  au- 
thor, and  the  copyrights  of  authors  in  that  coun- 
try as  well  as  in  the  United  States  are  deemed 
property  only  by  virtue  of  statute  law.  In  Eng- 
land that  right,  by  the  act  of  1842,  extends  to 
42  years,  and,  if  the  author  be  still  alive,  during 
his  life.    In  order  to  secure  a  copyright  there,  an 
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entry  is  m&do  in  the  registry  book  at  stationen* 
hall  of  tlio  title  of  the  work,  the  time  of  its  pab- 
licfttion,  and  the  name  and  residence  and  inter- 
est of  the  proprietor  or  proprietors.  Copies  of 
books  are  to  be  delivered  within  a  month  after 
publication  to  the  British  museum,  and  4  copies 
at  stationers'  hall  for  Oxford  and  Cambridge  uni- 
versitieH,  the  Edinburgh  faculty  of  advocates,  and 
Trinity  college,  Dublin.  The  act  5  and  6  William 
IV.  gives  to  lecturers  a  copyright  in  their  lec- 
tures, provided  they  give  notice  of  their  intention 
two  days  before  delivery  to  two  justices  rending 
within  5  miles.  In  the  United  States  the  right  of 
passing  laws  relating  to  copyright  belongs  to  con* 
gross.  The  law  of  1831  gives  to  an  author  the 
exclusive  right  of  publishing  for  28  years,  and  a 
right  of  renewal  to  himself,  his  wife  or  children 
resident  in  tlie  United  States,  for  14  ye^rs  moroi 
making  42  years  in  all.  No  foreigner  can  obtain 
a  copyright  unless  residing  in  the  United  States. 
In  Franco  and  Belgium  an  author  is  entitled 
to  a  copyright  during  his  life,  and  his  heirs  for  20 
years  after  his  death.  Bavaria,  Wllrtemberg,  and 
theGorman  confoderationallowthe  heirs  80  years 
after  the  death  of  the  author.  Austria,  by  treaty 
with  Sardinia,  Tuscany,  and  the  Papal  States, 
gives  a  similar  copyright  privilege  in  the  Italian 
states  of  the  empire.  It  also  aUows  40  years 
for  posthumous  publications.  In  Russia  copy« 
rights  are  secured  to  authors  for  life,  and  to  their 
heirs  25  years  after  their  death.  The  Britbh 
copyright  acts  relate  not  only  to  books,  bat  to 
maps,  prints,  engravings,  and  sculptured  images, 
lu  the  United  States  they  comprehend  booksy 
maps,  charts,  prints,  musical  compositions,  cuts, 
and  engravings.  A  printe<]  copy  of  the  title  of  the 
wurk  must  bo  deposited  in  the  office  of  the  clerk 
of  the  district  where  the  author  or  proprietors 
reside ;  for  which  a  fee  of  60  cents  is  paid,  and 
50  cents  for  a  certified  cupy  of  the  filing.  With« 
in  3  months  atlcr  publication  a  copy  must  be 
delivered  to  the  district  clerk,  and  copies  must 
also  be  sent  to  the  Smithsonian  library  and  the 
library  of  congress.  The  penalty  of  infringe- 
ment is  50  cents  for  every  sheet  printed,  pub- 
lished, imported,  or  exposed  to  sale,  and  also  a 
forfeiture  of  the  books;  and  in  cose  of  cuts, 
prints,  or  engravings,  a  forfeiture  of  the  plates, 
and  $1  for  every  sheet  found  in  the  possession 
of  the  party  prosecuted,  and  full  costs.  A  pen-  • 
alty  of  $100  is  incurred  by  publishing  in  a  book 
or  other  work  that  a  copyright  has  been  secured 
when  the  same  has  not  been  secured.  Injunc- 
tions may  also  be  obtained  to  prevent  the  pub- 
lication uf  manuscripts  where  tne  author's  right 
may  be  violated  by  the  publication.  The  kw 
of  1856  secures  to  the  autliors  of  dramatic  com- 
positions who  have  secured  copyrights,  the  ex- 
clusive privilege  of  perfonning  or  representing 
the  same  on  the  stage.  The  penalty  for  a  vio- 
lation of  this  right  is  to  be  not  less  than  $100 
f«>r  t)ie  firsts  and  $50  for  every  subsequent  jjcr- 
formanoe,  to  bo  recovered  with  costs  in  the 
United  States  ctmrts. — With  the  view  of  atford- 
iritr  protection  to  Jkitish  authors,  parliament  in 
1838  passed  a  law  to  secure  to  authors  in  cer- 


tain oases  the  bencllc  of  intemalkNialeopjTi^ 
France,  Prossia,  Saxony,  Uanorer,  BrmiMwiei, 
and  some  other  powers,  have  arcvdcd  w  Uim 
proposition,  and  anlhors  emoj  tbe  taut  prvi- 
lege  of  copjrip:ht  in  each  of  thoes  umm  vtea 
it  is  secnred  in  either  of  them,  as  woiid  b| 
law  be  enjoyed  by  the  antlior  if  firsi  pebfeM 
in  SDch  state.  Kegnlataoiia  are  jpcvriU  in 
carry  out  this  principle,  and  modms  dacici 
are  prescribed  oo  tbe  importaiioo  of  Iks  eopf  • 
right  works.  This  propositioa  has  aoi  kss  m- 
sented  to  by  the  United  Slates;  and  akWiw  a 
treaty  was  agreed  upon  in  186i,  when  Mr.  Ed- 
ward Everett  was  secreCarr  of  sute,  it  fnkd  is 
receive  the  sanction  of  the  senate.  Al  'Jm 
time  the  law  of  Kngiand  allowed  n  fasMpa; 
by  simultaneous  pubUcation  in  thaSeooatrf  mi 
in  the  conntry  where  he  resided,  to  obisia  tks 
benefits  of  a  copyright  in  both.    Tbe  < 


howeTer,  whetlier  soeh  m  want  of  rtti^ntan 
should  continne,  came  np  in  the  house  of  km 
in  1854v  in  the  case  of  Jeffi«ys  re.  Boossj.  mi 
it  was  held,  after  fall  argnraent,  that  ihis  pnv- 
ilege  shonld  be  confined  to  foreigners  wbu  w«i 
resident  in  that  kingdom. — It  b  to  be  NBsrksi 
that  by  the  existing  laws  of  the  Uaiwd  Sufi^ 
no  provision  is  msde  for  many  artistk  pnnhi^ 
tions  that  are  protected  by  the  British  aces:  mi 
even  by  those  acts  no  prorisioa  is  mads  ia  m 
following  cases:  1,  they  give  artists  no  eofy- 
right  in  their  pictnres,  as  soch,  bat  only  fcr  dis 
purposes  of  engraving ;  2,  they  aflbid  m  |i» 
tection  to  tlie  purchasers  of  original  jikuw 
agunst  the  piracy  thereof;  8,  they  a&fd  As 
public  no  protection  against  the  parehas*  of  ^i^ 
rious  pictures,  and  thus  operate  as  an  innm 
agement  to  the  groaseBt  acts  of  fraud:  4,  «ii^ 
tects  are  quite  nnproteeted  in  remct  of  lUr 
published  desigua,  unless  engraved  Mfcrt  pahft- 
cation ;  5,  the  new  art  of  photography  is  ahs 
entirely  nnproteeted  as  reepecta  ooarrii^ 
COQUELiy,  CnABua,  a  Franch  ' 
economist^  bom  at  Dunldrk,  Nov.  SS,  1 
died  in  1852,  From  1827  U>  1829  heeoataMl 
a  legal  Journal  in  Pkris,  and  daring  the  snajm 
2  years  he  practised  at  the  bar  of  his  ant 
town.  Subsequently  he  eontribated  to  the  Mi 
journal  Le  tempi  articles  on  Europeaa  mi 
American  banking  systems^  In  1887  he  botasi 
connected  with  Lunennaia*  paper,  Cmmig, 
In  ld39  he  wrote  essays  on  Qoesnaj  and  Tsqpi^ 
and  other  papers,  for  Lt  draiiy  and  in  the  e«i 
year  he  wrote  for  the  Bnue  d!es  dens  mmimmm 
free  trade.  In  1840  he  pnbliah«l  a  TMtf  *ii 
filature  mieaniqne^  of  which  a  new  e£tooa  » 
peared  in  1845.  In  1846  he  became  acMW 
ntoT  to  the  Journal  det  eoemamkUtm^  and  dwnlr 
afterward  eecretary  and  eventnally  prciiJMl 
of  the  free  trade  association,  which,  novtfi«; 
was  dissolved  by  the  revolntioa  of  Feb.  l<4i 
With  a  view  of  neutralising  the  commaniSH 
ideas  which  then  agitated  Uie  poUic  misMi.  kt 
established  a  paper  called  Jamim  iftiaia— H 
the  object  of  which  was  to  nrftiid  the  ksi 
of  property,  but  it  was  not  sopported.  0» 
quelin  then  wrote  a  book,  whidi  was  wy  i^ 
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Torably  received,  on  credit  and  bankfl,  in  which 
he  takes  up  the  ganntlet  for  the  free  banking 
svstem  of  the  United  States.  In  1851  he  became 
the  chief  editor  of  the  Dietionnaire  de  Veeonomie 
politique^  and  had  already  contributed  a  variety 
of  valuable  articles  when  he  died. 

COQUEREL,  Athanase  Laurent  Charlbs, 
A  French  divine,  bom  in  Paris,  Auff.  27, 1795. 
In  1816  he  was  graduated  at  the  divinity  school 
of  Montauban.  During  12  years  he  preached 
in  the  French  church  of  Amsterdam,  and  ooca- 
irionally  at  Leyden  and  Utrecht  In  1880  he 
became  pastor  of  the  Protestant  church  in  Paris. 
In  1848  and  1849  he  was  elected  member  of 
the  constituent  and  legislative  assemblies.  He 
▼oted  with  the  moderate  republicans,  and  in  the 
legislative  assembly  he  made  several  speeches, 
in  which  lie  expressed  his  favorite  idea  of  found- 
ing republicanism  upon  the  basis  of  evangelical 
religion.  On  one  occasion  he  was  interrupted 
in  his  theological  dissertation  by  M.  Dupin,  the 
president,  who  said  to  him  :  Allans  done,  Jinu 
n^a  jcHTUiis  dit^  que  je  sache :  "  Ma  republique 
n^€$t  pa*  de  ce  monde,  Uis  most  important  act 
during  his  political  career  was  to  propose,  in 
conjunction  with  M.  L  Bnvignier,  the  total  aboli- 
tion of  capital  punishment.  Since  the  coup  d'etat 
of  Dec  2,  1851,  M.  Ooquerel  has  withdrawn 
flrom  politic4il  life,  and  exclusively  devotes  him- 
eelf  to  his  clerical  duties.  Eight  yolumes  of 
sermons,  delivered  by  him  from  1819  to  1852, 
have  already  been  published,  and  partly  trans- 
lated, like  most  of  his  other  works,  into  Eng- 
lish, German,  and  Dutch.  In  1841  he  publish^ 
a  work  in  reply  to  Strauss's  "  Life  of  Jesus."  In 
the  ensuing  year  he  brought  out  his  OrthodoxU 
moderne^  and  in  1847  his  ChrUtianisme  expM- 
mental.  Among  his' previous  publications,  his 
**  Bacrud  Biography  "  and  *'  Analytical  History 
of  the  Bible"  are  prominent. 

COQUILLA  NUTS,  the  fruit  of  the  Brazil- 
ian tree  attalea  funifera  of  Martins,  cocm  lapi" 
dea  of  GOrtner.  The  nuts  are  nearly  solid 
shells,  commonly  containing  two  small  kernels 
of  disagreeable  flavor.  They  are  valued  only 
for  the  solid  portion  of  the  shell,  which  is  of 
very  close  texture,  brittle  and  hard,  and  of  a 
hazel-brown  color.  It  is  susceptible  of  a  high 
polish,  works  well  in  the  lathe,  and  is  an  excel- 
lent material  for  small  ornamental  works,  as 
toys,  heads  of  umbrellas,  parasols,  Ac. 

COQUIMBO,  or  La  Skrkna,  a  city  of  Chili, 
capital  of  the  province  of  the  same  name ;  pop. 
of  the  latter  in  1868, 119,991,  and  of  the  former 
about  8,000.  It  is  situated  near  the  embou- 
chure of  the  river  Coquimbo  into  the  bay  of  the 
same  name,  and  has  one  of  the  best  harbors  in 
Chili,  6  or  7  miles  distant.  Considerable  trade  is 
carried  on  at  this  port,  the  exports  consisting 
chiefly  of  metals,  especially  copper.  Tlie  name 
Ia  Serena  was  given  to  it  on  account  of  its  serene 
climate.  The  province  of  Coquimbo  extends 
from  Atiicania  on  the  north  to  the  river  Chuapa 
on  its  southern  border.  It  is  not  fertile,  but  its 
mines  are  very  productive.  Those  of  copper  are 
tlie  richest  in  Chili.  lu  1857,  292  vessels  en- 
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tered  the  port  of  Coquimbo,  tonnage  86,782, 
and  809  vessels  cleared,  tonnage  94,665. 

CORA,  or  CoRi,  a  very  ancient  Italian  town, 
about  89  m.  in  a  south-westerly  direction  from 
Rome,  probably  of  Pelasgic  origin,  and  interesting 
for  its  antiquities,  among  which  the  remains  of; 
the  ancient  Cyclopean  walls,  and  a  bridge  which 
spans  a  deep  gorge  with  a  single  arch,  are  the 
most  remarkable. 

CORAL  (Gr.  KoptiKXiop;  Lat  earalium,  cu- 
raliufn^  or  eoraUum),  The  derivation  and  use  of 
this  term  are  discussed  by  Theophrastus  in  his 
work  on  plants.  Such  were  these  stony  products 
of  the  ocean  naturally  believed  to  be,  from  their 

Sowth  resembling  that  of  the  proauctions  d 
e  garden.  Imitating  the  forms  of  treea  and 
flowering  shrubs,  they  rivalled  them  in  graceful- 
ness and  delicacy ;  and  the  brilliant  hues  of  the 
blossoms  that  crowned  them  made  permanently 
beautiful  these  gardens  in  the  depths  of  the  sea. 
The  mode  of  accumulation  of*  the  coral  masses 
more  resembled  that  of  peat  than  of  animal  mat> 
ters.  Upon  the  old  dead  bodies  the  new  continued 
to  ppw,  perpetually  adding  to  the  mass,  and 
building  up  strata  to  rank  as  important  members 
in  geoloffioal  formations.  It  seemed  also  analo- 
gous to  me  increase  of  the  calcareous  bunches  of 
petrified  moss  upon  which  the  living  plant  con- 
tinues to  flourish,  as  the  roots  below  are  con- 
stantly incased  in  the  carbonate  of  lime  brought 
among  them  dissolved  in  the  hifiltrating  waters. 
And  when  at  last  Peysonnel,  in  an  elaborate 
memoir  sent  to  the  royal  society  in  1751^  sup- 
ported the  opinion  (first  advanced  by  the  Nea- 
politan naturalist,  Ferrante  Imperato,  in  1699) 
that  the  coral  blossoms,  lei  fawn  du  oarail,  so 
described  in  1706  by  Marsigli,  belonged  to  the 
animal  and  not  to  the  vegetable  kingdom,  his 
views  met  with  a  cool  reception  among  natu- 
ralists, and  were  pronounced  even  by  Reaumur 
too  absurd  to  be  discussed.  The  power  of 
vegetation  to  produce  stately  forests  and  the 
minutest  plants  was  familiar  to  naturalists. 
To  ascribe  still  greater  power  and  as  elaborate 
skill  to  "poor,  helpless,  jelly-like  animals,'* seem- 
ed like  an  insulting  demand  upon  their  credu- 
lity. The  controversy  was  continued  through 
the  greater  part  of  the  last  century.  The  corn 
animals  were  shown  in  form  resembling  blos- 
soms, sending  forth  their  petal-like  tentacles 
from  around  the  circular  mouth,  and  drawing 
into  this  their  prey.  Still  Linnsous  would  ad- 
mit for  them  only  a  nature  intermediate  be* 
tween  plants  and  animals,  and  the  word  zoo- 
phyte, from  the  Greek  C«h»p^  animal,  and  ^vm, 
to  grow  like  a  phint,  was  applied  by  him  to  the 
organic  bodies,  with  reference  to  their  supposed 
relation  to  both  kingdoms.  The  word  is  still 
in  nse  with  naturalists,  and  is  regarded  as  a 
convenient  tenn  for  the  whole  compound  mass. 
So  it  is  used  by  Prof.  J.  D.  Dana,  the  highest 
antliority,  and  the  single  animal  is  callcMi  by 
him  a  polyp. — Coral  is  the  stony  frame  which 
belongs  to  these  animals,  as  a  skeleton  belong 
to  an  individual  of  the  higher  orders  of  the  ani- 
mal kingdom.    It  is  formed  within  the  mass  of 
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them  by  animal  accretion,  each  individual  add- 
ing to  the  common  structure,  not  by  actual  ef- 
fort directed  to  this  purpiMJC,  but  by  the  invol- 
uut Ary  secretion  of  colcureou*!  nmtter  upon  Uiot 
portion  to  which  he  is  attached.  A  single  po- 
lyp of  the  genus  astrcea,  for  instance,  cost  off  as 
a  fragment  from  any  collection  of  them,  soon 
assumes  the  discoid  form ;  its  tentock's  apfiear 
around  tlie  mouth,  i^hich  is  also  the  stomach, 
though  furnished  with  only  the  one  jNissage  for 
the  entrance  and  exit  of  tlio  fluids.  By  the 
motion  of  the  arms  currents  ore  produced  which 
flow  into  and  out  of  the  sack.  The  calcareoos 
portion  of  the  sea  water  is  extracted,  and  re- 
mains behind  in  Uiiu  plates  radiating  from  the 
centre  of  the  sack  between  fleshy  plates,  which 
divide  the  cavity  into  compartments.  It  may  be 
tliat  even  before  this  operation  has  commenced, 
a  new  polyp  begins  to  appear  in  the  form  of  a 
bud  from  some  part  of  tliO  imperfect  individoal, 
and  soon  attaiumg  the  requisite  organs,  grows 
together  with  the  parent  polyp,  each  adding  to 
the  calcareous  accumulation  within,  and  each 
sending  forth  new  buds  to  be  developed  into 
new  polyps.  According  to  the  portion  in  which 
the  buds  appear  the  moss  receives  its  shape, 
branching  out  in  some  species  into  tree-like 
forms,  from  the  buds  putting  forth  laterally, 
and  each  polyp  forming  a  separate  branch,  at 
the  termination  of  which  it  is  seated.  At  these 
extremities  the  growth  goes  on,  while  tlie  stem 
below  is  left  behind  dead.  Other  speciesj  In 
which  the  polyps  are  arranged  side  by  side, 
forming  a  convex  surface  above,  put  forth  the 
young  i)olvps  in  the  spaces  whicn  are  produced 
between  the  older  ones  as  these  extend  upward, 
thus  kcepmg  the  hemispherical  form  symmet- 
rical, till  in  a  single  astnca  dome  a  diameter  of 
even  12  feet  has  been  attained,  and  the  polyps, 
each  occupying  a  square  half  inch  only,  have 
increased  to  more  than  100,000  in  number. 
Many  of  the  polyps  are  of  still  smaller  dimen- 
sions. A  porites  of  the  same  extent  should 
contain,  according  to  Prof.  Dana,  more  than 
5,500,000  individuals.  The  genus  is  often  met 
with  among  the  coralline fonns,  in  rudely  shaped 
hillocks  sometimes  measuring  20  feet  across. 
It  is  by  the  spreading  of  tlio  buds,  each  of  which, 
OS  it  opens  into  the  living  individual,  appears 
like  a  blooming  flower,  tiio  mouth  being  the 
cnlyx,  and  the  tentacles  spreading  like  petals, 
that  the  gayest  forms  of  vegetation  appear  to 
be  reproduced  in  the  depths  of  the  ocean. — In 
addition  to  the  familiar  fonns  of  vegetation  seen 
in  the  star  coral  (astrcea)  and  tlio  brain  coral 
(mcatufrina),  the  madrepore  shrubs  and  trees, 
Trof.  D.ina  remarks  that  *^8omo  species  grow 
up  in  the  form  of  largo  loaves  rolled  around 
one  another  like  an  open  cabbage,  and  cabbage 
coral  would  bo  no  inapt  designation  for  such 
9i)L'cios.  Another  foliated  kind  consists  of 
kavos  more  cris[>od  and  of  more  delicate  struc- 
ture, irrofrularly  clustered ;  lettuce  coral  would 
be  A  signiiioant  name.  Each  leaf  has  a  surface 
cuvcrod  with  polyp  flowor.-%  and  was  formed  by 
the  gro w th  and  secretion  of  thefee  polyps.    Clos- 


tercd  leaves  of  the  aeantlrai  and  oak  vc  tt  ooBf 
called  to  mind  by  other  species:  a  ppftotis^ 
asparagus  bed  by  othera.  The  noihrDoia  a 
here  imitated  in  very  maaj  of  iu  UaCMmk 
shapes,  and  other  fangL  with  iimmks  and  liehnL 
add  to  tlio  variety.  Vases  of  madrmorai  sn 
common  aboat  the  reefii  of  the  Fkik  They 
stand  on  a  cvlindrical  base,  wbidi  ■  corefepec 
in  flowers  w}ien  olive,  and  oonsisl  of  aneCvark 
of  branches  and  branelileta,  apreadagyMADy 
from  the  centre,  covered  above  wi&  crowded 
sprigs  of  tinted  polype.  ....  The  mabm  mxj 
well  he  called  the  astera,  eamaSumti  sad  m- 
moncs  of  the  submarine  garden;  thetahipani 
and  alcyonia  form  literally  ita  pink  bed*:  ikt 
gorgooin  and  meliteas  are  ita  flowerisf  tvi^; 
the  madrepores  its  plants  and  ahmhbvy:  mi 
astroas  oiten  form  domea  amid  the  pviv  a 
dozen  feet  or  more  iu  diamcCer,  cmbcSBAiA 
with  green  or  puride  blnasoms  which  «ad  fW 
surface  like  gems,  while  otber  heausphav  tf 
meandrina  appear  as  if  enveloped  in  a  atfvwk 
of  flowering  vinea.**  Over  the  sorfiMt  sf  dl 
these  corals  each  deprcasion  was  tlie  au  if  s 
polyp;  and  the  radiated  form  of  tliii  edl  d 
marks  with  its  plates  the  similar  stmctart  rf 
the  animal  As  yonng  pdypa  were  prwiwai 
thcv  commnnicated  for  a  time  or  \m  lamiad^ 
with  the  parent  stock,  throogfa  the  iassnd 
cavity,  in  some  species  having  in  the  esr^p^ 
nod  of  its  growth  nothing  to  mark  its  stp0* 
existence  bnt  a  new  month,  opened  I7  tiw  nil 
of  that  of  the  parent.  The  t4»tade^  ai  ih^ 
appear,  are  strengthened  and  made  ri^  hfti 
aosorotion  of  a  drop  of  water,  and  sn  ikm 
snreaa  forth  in  search  of  food.  When  &nrts& 
tne  water  is  ^ected,  the  arma  eontraet  sad  aak 
within  the  month,  the  line  of  wliidi  nA  ia- 
ward,  concealing  within  tnclr  folds  the  wheb 
organization.  Upon  many  even  of  the  Isfv 
corals  the  living  portion  b  bnt  the  diMt 
covering  of  the  deserted  maaa  beneath.  TyM 
the  delicate  branchleta  of  the  gorgoma  the  |^ 
lyps,  scarcely  visible  to  the  eye,  secrete  ^  ofr 
careoos  matter  of  these  fonn%  and  fix  ihcB  ■ 
strongly  to  the  rock  that  thia  will  mxanmmh 
broken  sooner  than  the  zoophyte  will  mpmm 
from  it.  Nnmcrons  forms  or  ooni  are  ihae  yp^ 
duced  by  as  many  q>edea  of  polypo.  Tboefli 
chiBsified  and  ably  described  by  Prot  Una  k 
his  great  work  ^  On  ZoophytMb*" — Amoeg  d 
the  tribes  of  the  aoophytea^  some  specM  « 
other  are  found  in  all  parte  of  the  wand  ftsa 
the  equator  to  the  polar  regiona,  and  to  the  We- 
est  deoths  explored  by  man.  But  the  raape  d 
individnal  species  and  families  u  Bmiied  ky 
the  physical  conditions  of  light*  heal,  ^swii 
&c.,  i4>propriate  to  their  organiatioB.  Tba 
tribes  which  produce  the  great  coral  ndk  m 
the  astraas,  madrepore^  meandrinas,  Ac  ■« 
developed  with  peculiar  Inxoriance  in  the  vsm- 
est  parts  of  the  Pacific,  where  the  fenptffr 
ture  varies  from  80*>  to  85^ ;  bnt  they  srv  ib 
found  in  waters  as  oold  as  71^,  and  in  rtktf 
oceans  and  seasi  The  range  In  depth  of  At 
recf-fomiiog  corals  appears  to  be  Inaiasd  to 
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ISO,  or  sometimes  to  only  100  feet  ICentkm 
bos  already  been  made  in  the  article  Atoll  of 
the  wonderful  extent  of  the  ooral  reeft  of  the 
Pacific,  where  they  are  traced  in  xmbroken  bar- 
riers for  hundreds  of  miles ;  and  also  of  the  sin- 
gukr  form  of  many  of  them  arranged  in  circles 
^nnd  deep  basins.  When  solidified  in  the  pro- 
gress of  time  by  the  pressure  of  the  strata  that 
gather  over  it,  Uiis  ooral  formation  will  be  found 
to  differ  in  no  important  par ticuhir from  themat 
limestone  strata  which  are  spread  over  large 
portions  of  the  western  stat^  and  testify  by 
the  corals  they  contain,  and  the  other  fossils  as- 
sociated with  them,  to  a  similar  mode  of  pro- 
duction. The  fine  white  mud  which  forms 
from  the  decomposition  of  the  softer  corallines 
of  the  Bermudas,  it  is  stated,  cannot  be  distin- 
goished  when  dried  from  the  ordinary  white 
chalk  of  Europe ;  and  this  is  now  spread  over 
the  bottom  oi  the  sea  by  the  currents  which 
Mdly  waft  it  to  great  distances.  Throughout  the 
long  series  of  the  geological  formations  produced 
by  aqueous  deposition,  back  to  those  of  the  ri- 
Inrian  period,  the  agency  of  the  marine  polyps 
Is  traced  in  the  production  of  the  calcareous 
strata.  Unmistakable  coral  rocks  of  recent  pro- 
duction are  met  with  in  the  islands  of  the  Inaiui 
ocean,  hundreds,  and  even  thousands  of  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea.  In  the  tertiary  for- 
mations ranging  along  our  own  coast,  and  ex- 
tending in  the  Corolinos  50  miles  or  more 
Iwck  from  it,  coral  of  ymious  species,  as  perfect 
as  specimens  brought  from  the  £a^  Indies,  is 
continnally  dug  from  the  marl  pits  to  be  spread 
upon  the  surface  to  fertilize  the  soil,  together 
with^multitudes  of  shells,  such  as  now  belong 
to  warmer  latitudes.  The  limestones  of  the 
green  sand  formation  of  New  Jersey  are  made 
up  of  the  same  materials,  and  so  are  those  be- 
longing to  the  same  geological  group  found  far 
np  the  Missouri  river,  where  the  specimens  of 
■hells  and  coral  equal  in  beauty  those  brought 
tresti  from  the  living  reefs  of  the  Pacific.  Teeth 
of  sharks  and  of  other  fishes  are  scattered  with 
the  shells  throughout  the  rocks  of  these  dis- 
tricts, precisely  as  they  are  now  left  by  the 
fiiBhes  whose  remains  lie  entangled  among  the 
reefs  which  were  their  pastures.  All  the  fos- 
siliferous  groups  thus  contain  in  their  calcare- 
ous strata  evidences  of  their  coralline  origin. 
Even  when  the  character  of  the  limestone  is 
greatly  changed  by  metamorphio  agencies,  and 
Its  fossils  obliterated,  its  real  nature  is  traced 
through  saccesslve  gradations;  and  its  chem- 
ical composition,  and  that  of  the  minerals  it  con- 
tains, are  such  only  as  might  be  derived  from 
the  constituents  of  coralline  rocks.  The  pres- 
ence of  magnesia  in  tlie  magnesian  limestones 
cannot,  Iiowever,  bo  thus  explained.  Thus  tlio 
solid  marbles  (excepting  the  dolomites)  quarried 
from  the  midst  uf  rocks  of  granite,  and  appa- 
rently as  far  removed  in  their  origin  as  these 
from  tlio  agency  of  organic  bodies,  are  traced 
back  to  the  digestive  operations  of  the  coral 
polypj*,  by  which  they  were  separated  atom  by 
gtom  from  the  waters  of  the  ocean,  and  con- 


▼erted  into  durable  rook.  By  analyds  of  dif- 
ferent YaiietieB  of  ooral,  Uiey  are  found  to  coq- 
■Ist  of  aalti  of  lime,  te.,  audi  as  belong  to  sea 
water.  The  presence  of  fluorine  was  indeed 
discovered  m  the  ooral  by  Trot  Silliman,  Jr.,  in 
his  elaborate  investigations  into  the  composinoa 
of  the  corals,  before  its  esaatence  in  sea  water 
was  determined,  as  it  has  since  been.  Carbonate 
of  lime  is  the  principal  ingredient,  ransing  from 
01  to  05  per  cent,  mth  it  are  found  a  small 
prop<»rtion,  nsoally  abont  4  per  oent,  of  animal 
inatter  and  other  ingredients,  all  met  with  io 
every  analyna,  rarely  amounting  to  mono  than 
two  per  cent,  and  fireqnently  less  than  one. 
These  are  silica,  lime,  magnesia,  fluoride  of  cal- 
dnm,  fluoride  of  magneaimn,  pho^hate  of  maff- 
neria,  alumina,  and  oxide  of  uron.  The  solabSs 
salts  of  sodiuno,  which  form  tbe  greater  part  of 
the  solid  matters  contdned  in  sea  water,  are  re- 
jected by  the  Pol7p«i  and  only  those  materials 
are  made  use  of  which  are  best  fltted  for  proda- 
obg  the  most  sabstantlal  structures.  By  their 
removal,  the  waters  of  the  ocean  are  kept  c^ 
mdform  composition.  The  soluble  impnritiea 
poured  mto  them  bv  every  river,  but  fbr  some 
BOoh  proiision,  womd  accumulate,  as  the  flresh 
water  alone  is  carried  off  bv  evaporation.  Tbe 
coral  insects  and  marine  snells  are  tbe  agents 
appointed  to  keep  pure  the  waters  of  the  great 
deea  to  take  up  and  store  away  the  excess  of 
tbe  mne  salts,  and  preserve  the  balance  in  this 
department  of  nature,  as  the  vegetable  growth 
perfcnms  s  nmilar  office  in  keeping  down  tbe 
excess  of  carbonio  add  in  the  atmosphere.  The 
great  ocean  currents  q[>read  all  the  waters  among 
ttie  coral  groves,  as  the  winds  oonvev  tbe  air 
throng  tbe  forests.  The  ndghtiest  forces  of 
nature  are  thus  made  to  admimster  food  to  tbe 
tiny  polyp  and  the  most  insiffnificant  shrub. 

OORAM,  Thomas^  an  enunent  En^ish  pbi- 
lantbropbt,  bom  about  1668,  died  in  1751,  spent 
the  early  |Mirt  of  his  life  as  a  sea  obtain.  His 
business  frequently  leading  him  into  the  poorer 
parts  of  London,  be  saw  many  children  aban- 
doned and  cruelly  exposed,  sometimes  in  a  dying 
condition.  This  exciting  his  compassion,  he  pro- 
jected the  foundling  hospital,  m  which  design  be 
labored  17  years,  and  at  last  procured  a  royd 
charter.  He  was  also  instmmentd  in  promot- 
ing American  trade  by  procuring  a  bounty  on 
navd  stores  fhmi  the  colonies,  and  by  interests 
ing  himself  in  the  settlement  of  Georgia  and 
NovaSooUa.  He  died  while  perfecting  a  scheme 
for  the  education  of  Indian  girls.  Having  Bpeat 
the  greater  part  of  his  life  and  property  In  la- 
boring for  the  public  good,  an  annmty  of  £100 
was  raised  f<ar  him  by  subscription  in  his  old 
age. 

CORAY,  ADAM£sno6j  a  modem  Gredc  au- 
thor, bom  in  Smyrna,  April  27, 1748,  died  in 
Paris,  April  6, 1838.  Educated  a  merchant,  be 
was  slso  an  ardent  stndent-and  profoundly  learn- 
ed in  tbe  andent  and  modem  lauffua^es.  While 
yet  a  youns  man  he  was  intrusted  with  the  care 
of  a  branch  of  his  fatlier's  mercantile  house  in 
Holland,  and  remained  in  Amsterdam  6  year% 
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allowinf^  himself  no  recreatioa  from  bnsineflai,  ex- 
cept 2  le:»ons  a  week  in  matbematics  and  philoA- 
opliy.  He  returned  to  Smyrna  in  1779,  a  few 
days  after  a  great  conflagration  which  had  de- 
stroyed the  warehouses  and  residence  of  his 
father.  He  now  determined  to  renoonce  com* 
merce,  and  for  G  years  devoted  himself  to  the 
study  of  medicine  at  Montpelller,  in  France. 
His  parents  dying  in  poverty  a  year  after  he 
left  Smyrna,  ho  was  obliged  to  support  him« 
self  by  translating  English  and  German  medical 
works  into  French.  He  went  to  Paris  in  May, 
1788,  and  though  he  took  no  part  In  the  rev- 
olutionary agitations  of  the  follo^ving  period,  he 
became  so  fired  with  zeal  for  the  liberty  of  his 
country  tliat  the  remainder  of  his  life  was  de- 
voted to  that  object.  He  endeavored  to  arouse 
the  Greeks  to  action,  and  published,  in  a  series 
called  the  "  Greek  Library,"  a  variety  of  an- 
cient Greek  works  calculated  to  excite  their 
patriotism,  among  the  most  celebrated  of  which 
were  the  editions  of  the  Ethics  and  Politics  of 
Aristotle.  Ho  was  employed  bv  Napoleon  in 
a  translation  of  the  geography  of  Strabo.  The 
emperor  conferred  on  bim  a  pension,  only  a 
portion  of  which  Ooray  would  consent  to  re- 
ceive. 

COBBAN,  a  Hebrew  word  occurring  in  the 
Greek  of  the  New  Testament  (Mark  vii.  11), 
where  it  is  translated  a  "  gift"  It  designates 
an  oblation  to  God,  and  has  reference  to  a  Tal- 
mudic  formula,  by  which,  under  pretence  of 
dedicating  any  thing,  as  his  property,  to  God,  a 
person  might  prohibit  tlie  use  of  it  from  the 
party  to  whom  it  was  thus  made  corban. 

COBBAUX,  Fannt,  an  English  artJst  and 
distinguished  Biblical  scliolar,  bom  in  1812. 
When  she  was  about  15  years  of  age,  her 
father  suddenly,  became  reduced  to  poverty, 
and  without  having  received  any  but  the  most 
superficial  instructions  in  drawing,  she  deter- 
mmed  to  support  herself  and  him  by  paint- 
ing. So  severe  and  well  directed  were  her  la- 
bors, that  in  the  same  year  she  received  2  silver 
medals  for  water-color  drawings,  and  within  the 
next  8  years  another  silver  medal  and  the  gold 
medal  of  the  society  of  arts.  She  had  been  aU 
the  time  her  own  instructor.  After  that  she 
painted  small  pictures  in  oil  and  water  colors, 
but  has  confined  herself  cliiofly  to  portraits. 
As  a  Biblical  scholar  she  has  written  a  valuable 
series  of  letters  on  the  "Physical  Geography  of 
the  Exodus,"  and  another  entitled  Uie  ^lie- 
phaim." 

COBDAY  D'ABMANS,Mariank  Charlotte 
DB,  a  French  heroine,  born  at  St.  Snturnin  det 
Lignerets  in  the  department  of  Orne,  July  28, 
1768,  guillotined  at  Paris,  July  17,  1793.  Her 
father  was  a  poor  Norman  nobleman  of  literary 
tastes,  and  author  of  works  of  a  republican 
tendency.  Charlotte's  mother  died  during  her 
early  youth ;  her  2  brothers  entered  tlie  army ; 
i)!)e  of  her  sisters  died  young,  and  she  and 
her  remaining  sister  were  placed  by  their  father 
in  :i  nnnnory  at  Caen.  There  she  became  a 
tuvoritc  of  the  abbess,  Madame  de  Belznnoei 
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nid  her  aMiatant,  HaduM  IMIeei  de  Pto» 
t6coiilant,  who  oocaiionaUyjpve  parties  u>  i^tj 
intimate  frienda,  to  which  CnnrioCU  was  ados- 
ted.  Among  the  vidton  was  X.  de  B^'mrn, 
a  young  cavauT  officer,  between  whonnri  (2«w 
lotte  a  tender  foeUng  tpmng  up.  Chskne  vn 
intelleotnalf  vehement,  and  enthwialie;  thtd^ 
Toured  Bonssean*a  Eiiaitt^  ej  iintfcnwl  vnk 
the  heroes  of  antiqnitTy  wad,  ^aamtmmi  ike 
most  exalted  ideas  of  the  dntlea  off 
An  event  which  made  a  de» 
her  mind  was  the * 


officer  she  loved  by  tbm  mob  of  Ga«|  mi  dkt 
vowed  revenge  agninefc  thoee  vhoa  iki  aba- 
oeivedtohave  instigntod  themaidMi  Ate  As 
revdatkm  had  dosed  the  doon  of  thseaavMS 
Charlotte  removed  to  the  hooee  of  bsr  sm^ 
Madame  Coatellier  de  BretteriDe  Goafik« 
old  royalist  lady.  Mnny  Giroo&ls  kid  M  ii 
Caen,  among  othen  Borbarou.  and  Chakito 
found  a  pretext  for  calling  vponbim.  The  sii- 
veraation  cluelSy  tnined  upon  the  tn^tetrf  As 
Girondists,  upon  Madame  Roland,  aod ^aa]l» 
rat,  for  whom  she  had  long  Ut  a  horror.  Qm 
morning  her  annt  ibaiid  a  BiUa  Maff  epm« 
her  be^  and  the  following  Hum:  "^Ihe  IM 
hnth  rpfffid  Tndith  irirh  ■  npnrtsl  heaitjiaiiir 
ness,"  were  nnderiined.  On  anolhsr  oomei^ 
she  fonnd  her  weeping  bitterly,  and  oa  mm 
tionhig  her  about  her  tears^  Ciiariotte  J^mi: 
*'  They  flow  for  the  miflfortones  of  my  eoiMj.* 
On  the  morning  of  Jnlj  9, 17M^  abe  saUn^ 
left  the  ^Qse  of  ber  aont,  on  pmoisfa 
Journey  to  England.  On  the  11 A  As  wm  Is 
Paris.  Shetookaroomintbob6Celdekhe- 
videncoi  roe  des  Yieoz  Angoatin^  not  fv  ftsn 
Marat's  dwellinc.  ForSdajabermindw— i» 
cided  as  to  wheUier  Marat  or  iroTnaidnie  Asril 
fall,  when  Marat's  Joonial,  rmmiikpmfk h 
which  he  said  that  200,000  more  bae^Htf 
be  lopped  off  in  order  to  ncnre  tbe  aaoBVif 
the  revolution,  fixed  ber  det(ermiaatiB&  fla 
addressed  a  letter  to  Marat  aolicitii«  aa  » 
dience,  in  order  to  aoqiialat  Iub  viih  Ai 
plots  of  the  Girottdisla  at  flawL  So  SBHnr 
came,  and  on  the  morning  of  Ja|y  lA  Av 
having  purchased  a  knife  in  tbo  nkis  IsfiL 
Charlotte  called  npon  Marat,  iribo  tbsn  naU 
in  a  gloomy  house  in  tbe  raa  des  Gordiiim 
She  was  refused  admittanon.  Sba  wrotsa  M 
note,  and  called  again  at  balf-past  T  tbs  mm 
evening.  The  porter,  seeing  ber  pms  Ir  M 
lodge  without  making  any  ^ — *— 
back.  But  Charlotte  pMse 
the  staircase.  Marat's  ndstraaa.  ^ 
ed  tlio  door,  and  on  beholding  agafa  tks  smt 
jroungworosnwlio  had  called  dnri^tibsvnt- 
mg,  rodely  refosed  to  admit  ber;  Ctekttti^ 
sisted;  the  sound  of  tbeirTuioea  laaehsdlfaB^ 
who  consented  to  see  ber.  Cbariolte  wss  i^ 
ered  through  2  oUier  rooms  to  a  anrrov  cfaiA 
where  Marmt  was  Jost  taking  a  batib.  Hs  fi* 
ened  to  her  report  of  tbe  jirncaeilii^i  cf  As 
Girondists,  and  taking  down  Ibcir  ^am^  m 
marked  with  a  smile  that 
they  will  all  go  to  the 
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words  sealed  his  fate/'  said  Charlotte  after- 
ward. Drawing  from  heneath  the  handkerchief 
which  covered  her  hosom  the  knife  she  had 
concealed  there,  she  plunged  it  to  the  hilt  in 
Marat^s  heart.  He  gave  a  loud  cry  and  sank  hack 
dead.  The  news  of  the  nmrder  soon  spread. 
The  room  hecame  crowded  with  people,  and  as 
they  gazed  upon  the  heautiful  girl,  who  looked 
serenely  and  calmly  upon  the  general  confn- 
flioa,  they  could  hardly  helieve  that  she  was  the 
assassin.  She  was  transferred  to  the  nearest  pri- 
•on,  the  Ahhaye.  Her  trial  took  place  on  the 
morning  of  July  17 ;  she  was  sentenced  to  death, 
and  guillotined  the  evening  of  the  same  day. 
Daring  her  trial  and  during  the  execution  her 
courage  did  not  forsake  her  for  a  moment.  She 
declared  that  her  project  had  heen  formed  since 
ICay  81,  when  the  Robespierre  party  had  pro- 
nounced the  doom  of  the  Girondists,  and  that 
she  had  killed  one  man  in  order  to  save  a  hun- 
dred thousand.  Her  remarkable  beauty,  and 
her  lofty  bearing  on  her  way  to  the  guillotine, 
sent  a  thrill  even  through  the  hearts  of  her  exe- 
eationers.  Cue  young  German  enthusiast,  Adam 
Lux,  a  deputy  from  the  city  of  Mentz,  on  wit- 
nessing the  execution,  conceived  a  romantic  pas- 
sion for  her,  and  when  her  head  fell,  he  cried 
iprith  a  voice  hoarse  with  emotion:  *^She  is 
greater  than  Brutus.''  He  wrote  a  pamphlet, 
suggesting  that  a  statue  with  such  an  inscrip- 
tion should  be  erected  to  her  memory.  He  was 
arrested  and  guillotined.  Andrfe  Ch^nier,  who 
had  paid  a  glowing  poetical  homage  to  her  he- 
roism, shared  the  same  fate  before  a  year  had 
elapsed.  When  Vergniaud  was  informed  of 
Charlotte's  death,  he  exclaimed :  **  She  has  kill- 
ed us,  but  she  teaches  us  how  to  die." 

CORDELIERS.  I.  A  name  given  in  France 
to  the  friars  of  the  Franciscan  order,  in  allusion 
to  the  cord  tied  with  3  knots  which  they  wear 
as  a  girdle.  The  title  is  said  to  have  originated 
in  the  time  of  tlie  crusades,  when  St.  Louis, 
struck  by  their  prowess  in  battle  with  the 
infidels,  asked  their  name,  and  was  told  that 
they  were  corddiez^  or  "  tied  with  cords."  (See 
Franciscans.)  II.  A  political  club  during  the 
first  French  revolution,  which  received  the  name 
of  Cordeliers  from  the  fact  that  its  members 
met  in  the  chapel  of  the  old  convent  of  the  Fran- 
ciscan friars  situated  near  the  rue  de  I'ficole  de 
MWicine  and  the  rue  do  TObservance,  in  the  cen- 
tre of  the  quarter  of  Paris  known  as  the  Corde- 
liers' district.  The  club  of  the  Cordeliers  became 
the  focus  of  the  wildest  agitators,  while  at  the 
same  time  it  was  constantly  quarrelling  with  the 
Jacobin  club.  The  leading  events  of  the  reign 
of  terror  may  bo  traced  to  the  conflict  of  the 
2  clubs,  and  chiefly  to  the  influence  of  the  Cor- 
deliers, of  whom  Marat  and  Danton  were  the 
rulinc  spirits.  At  the  time  the  club  was  in  its 
zenith,  Caniillo  Desinoulins  edited  a  popular 
journal  in  connection  with  it,  under  the  name 
of  Le  vievx  Corddier^  without  however  identi- 
fying himself  completely  with  the  politics  of  the 
lorniidable  club.  After  the  execution  of  Dan- 
ton,  Hubert,  and  Chaumette,  the  club  declined 


in  inflnencei,  and  was  closed  by  the  law  of  6th 
Fructidor.  or  Aug.  23,  1795,  which  dissolved 
all  the  poliUcal  dubs  of  France. 

CORDHUCRA,  a  Spanish  word  meaning  a 
mountain  chain  or  ridge.  It  is  commonly  ap- 
plied to  the  whole  or  a  portion  of  the  chain  of 
the  Andes,  as  La  Cordillera  de  loe  Andes  ;  La 
Cordillera  de  la  Coeta^  the  chain  which  runs 
near  the  Pacifio  coast;  La  Cordillera  Real^  the 
northern  prolongation  in  Venezuela  and  New 
Granada  of  the  nuun  interior  chain.  Some 
authorities  consider  the  Cordilleras  of  Central 
America  and  those  extending  northward  near 
the  Pacific  to  the  frigid  zone  as  the  continuation 
of  the  Andes  (as  already  stated  in  onr  article  on 
Andes),  formmg  with  them  one  range  from 
the  Antarctic  to  the  Arctic  ocean,  and  that 
hence  they  should  be  described  under  one  com- 
mon name.  But  the  break  at  the  isthmus  of 
Panama,  the  only  one  in  the  whole  chun  be- 
tween this  point  and  the  strmts  of  Magellan ;  the 
splitting  up  and  diverging  course  of  the  ranges 
of  the  Andes  as  they  approach  the  northern 
limits  of  South  America;  and  the  fact  that  the 
comparatively  low  elevation  of  the  narrow  strip 
forming  the  isthmus  can  at  the  most  be  callea 
the  continuation  of  the  inferior  Cordillera  of  the 
coast,  taking  on  the  other  side  of  the  break  an 
entirely  new  course,  as  it  sweeps  round  to  N. 
W. ;  these  lead  others  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
mountam  ranges  of  North  and  South  America 
are  too  distinct  from  each  other  to  \^  classed  as 
one  range,  notwithstanding  they  are  oonnected 
by  the  continuation  throughont  their  extent  of 
the  same  great  geological  formations.  How- 
ever this  may  be  determined,  as  the  Soath 
American  Cordilleras  have  been  treated  under 
the  term  Andks,  the  ranges  through  Central 
America  and  Mexico  may  for  want  of  another 
generic  name  be  described  under  the  head  of 
Cordilleras,  a  term  commonly  applied  to  any 
portion  of  them  in  Spanish  states;  while  to 
their  extension  further  north  the  name  Rookt 
Mountains  is  given. — Upon  the  isthmus  the 
Cordilleras  present  the  lowest  and  narrowest 
barrier  between  the  two  oceans.  The  distance 
across  varies  from  80  to  70  m.  The  railroad 
constructed  from  Aspinwall  on  the  Atiantic  side 
to  Panama  on  the  Pacifio  coast  traverses  the 
isthmus  in  a  length  of  49  m.,  ascendmg  to  the 
summit  level  only  800  feet.  It  is  said  that  the 
summit  level  between  Port  Escosces  on  the  At- 
lantic and  the  mouth  of  the  Savanna  in  the  har- 
bor of  Darien  is  only  150  feet  above  the  sea; 
and  this  point  is  suggested  as  the  most  favorable 
for  a  ship  canal  between  the  two  oceans.  Yet 
the  mountains,  as  they  are  seen  from  the  sea. 
present  the  appearance  of  continuous  ranges  or 
great  height,  the  overlapping  of  the  diflferent 
ridges  concealing  the  gaps,  as  also  the  valleys 
and  low  lands,  and  thickly  wooded  undulating 
plains,  that  lie  between  the  mountains.  The 
unhealthiness  of  this  portion,  the  incessant 
rains  that  fall  during  a  considerable  part  of  the 
year,  the  almost  impenetrable  nature  of  its 
dense  forests,  and  the  inhospitable  disposition 
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of  the  native  Indians  that  occupy  the  territOTT, 
have  prevented  its  resoarces  in  the  yalnable 
timber  of  the  tropics,  and  in  the  gold  and  copper 
ores  of  the  mountains,  from  being  develojMd, 
although  the  abundance  of  tlieso  products  is  rallr 
established.  The  acyoining  country  to  the  N. 
W.,  called  Costa  Rica,  is  so  named  from  the  rich- 
ness of  the  gold  mines  found  in  the  Cordilleras, 
as  they  spread  over  its  surface  in  spun  diverging 
nortliward  from  the  great  central  chidn.  These 
ridges  present  their  steep  slopes  toward  the  Pa- 
cific ;  on  the  Atlantic  side  they  fall  away  more 
gently.  The  San  Juan  river  finds  its  way  throush 
them  from  Lake  Nicaragua  to  the  Atkntio,  the 
main  range,  called  tlie  Alto  Grande,  continuing 
to  the  N.  £.  of  tliis  lake  and  of  the  a^acent 
smaller  lake,  Managua.  On  the  other  side  a 
straight  and  narrow  mountainous  belt  separates 
these  Idccs  from  the  Pacific,  which  belt  is  so  un- 
broken, that  though  the  waters  of  the  lakes  and 
the  ocean  approach  within  12  m.  of  each  other, 
and  a  stage  road  passes  across  from  Rivas  to 
San  Juan  del  Sur,  yet  no  favorable  locality 
appears  to  exist  for  the  construction  of  a  ship 
canal,  even  if  tlie  rapids  of  the  San  Juan  in 
its  passage  through  tlie  Cordilleras  were  so  im- 
proved as  to  form  a  part  of  the  interoceanio 
communication.  Along  this  western  range  occur 
several  volcanoes  and  many  extinct  craters  and 
beds  of  lava,  though  the  real  yolc4inio  belt  lies 
A  little  further  east,  passing  through  tlie  western 
portion  of  t^e  two  lakes.  The  central  basin  be- 
,tween  the  two  outer  mountain  ranges,  including 
the  two  lakes,  and  extending  about  300  m.  in 
lengtli  by  about  150  in  width,  comprises  the  fine 
state  of  Nicaragua,  a  country  presenting  the 
greatest  diversity  of  beautiful  scenery.  The 
rugged  mountains  on  each  side  are  the  frames  in 
which  are  included  the  broad  fertile  plains  and 
the  largo  lakes,  one  of  which  extends  in  a  parallel 
direction  with  the  mountains  a  distance  of  about 
100  m.  From  its  surface  and  on  its  shore 
huge  volcanoes  rise  abruptly  to  the  height  of 
t«evcral  thousand  feet;  others  appear  ranged 
along  the  same  lino,  disturbing  the  smooth  con- 
tour of  the  vast  plains,  above  which  they  stand 
(lark  and  gloomy,  their  sides  rent  with  tlie  deep 
volcanic  fissures  and  black  with  their  covering 
of  ancient  lavas.  The  shores  of  the  lakes  are 
covered  with  the  dense  vegetation  of  the  trop- 
ics, while  the  broad  slopes  of  the  Alto  Grande 
overlooking  them  are  the  open  grazing  lands 
for  countless  herds  of  cattle.  I^yond  these^ 
along  the  summits  of  the  great  range,  and  upon 
the  sources  of  the  streams  which  flow  into  the 
Atlantic,  is  the  mineral  region  of  Chontales, 
Matagalpa,  and  Segovia,  extending  further 
noi-thward  into  Honduras.  Tlie  mines  wore 
worked  for  gold  by  the  early  Spanish  settlers, 
and  are  still  made  to  yield  their  products  to  the 
rude  machinery  of  the  native  Indians;  little  is 
known  of  their  real  value,  however,  and  still 
less  of  that  of  the  silver  mines  reputed  to  exist 
in  the  same  region.  The  geological  formations 
of  the  western  portion  of  tlio  basin  appear  to 
be  almost  wholly  of  a  volcanic  character,  as 


basaltio  roeki  and  Uts,  wKh  Wfmfnwi  0!  1 
calcareous  breccia  formed  in  gmt  part  of  ▼<>;» 
nic  products.  The  TolcanoeeatiD  emit  annkfiDl 
sometimes  flame  from  their  samnutik  boi  *«§■§ 
of  lava  are  rarely  known  to  flow  fnm  tWs. 
Some  of. the  buver.  as  thmt  of  Moooleehe 
fabout  6,000  feet  hiflli)  on  Lake  men^u.  a 
few  miles  S.  of  thedty  of  CmiMi^  an  rapwd- 
ed  as  extinct  The  volennie  eone  cf  Otttpae, 
upon  an  island  in  the  ■nraelnke.iitwyrB^ 
lariy  ahwed.  and,  like  the  nrigtihwiia  nm- 
mit  of  Madeira,  rises  to  a  greeitr  hofiatteB 
Momobacbo.  The  Tolcenoes  El  Vigo  mi  1l»- 
motombo,  to  the  K.  W.  of  Leke  ¥iMMpii  se 
supposed  to  be  aboat  8,000  ieet  high.  Thtci- 
mate  of  this  portion  of  the  Cord2l«H  it  de- 
scribed as  salnbrions  and  of  moderate  tiM»i 
tnre,  cooled  by  the  trade  winds  after  these  We 
shed  a  oonriderable  portioii  of  the  umisfetkf 
come  charged  with  from  the  Atlaatie  ipde  As 
easternmost  ridges  of  the  range.  TherMsae 
therefore  not  exoesrire  eren  dwing  the  tmg 
season,  which  extends  tnm  Mmj  to  XofVBbaB. 
The  thermometer  daring  this  season  rsnij  riah 
by  night  so  low  as  70^  upon  the  pUaa.  or  na 
in  the  day  to  90^.  In  the  dry  season  the  !■»> 
perature  is  somewhat  lower,  and  the  n^^M  ae 
positively  cool,  especially  won  the  mmtHa 
—Through  Hondoras^  San  Salrador,  and  ^mm- 
mala  the  Cordilleras  continue  with  Ixttb  fw» 
tion  of  character.  On  the  E.  they  send  oat  «ai 
toward  the  Atlantic,  and  the  inferior  ^ 
range  still  skirts  the  Pacific  FiTe^ 
enumerated  in  San  Salrador,  the  most  atfiw 
of  which  is  Yzskw,  and  the  9  hi^ot,  Sm  Vi- 
cente and  San  Salrador,  are  each  iiinJiitsi  Is 
rise  to  an  deration  of  9,000  fcet^  la  GmSHib 
6  volcanoes  are  recorded  to  be  in  eetiritr,  ik: 
Picaya, Faego,  Agna(ao named  from  iu FoviV 
forth  torrents  of  waterX  estimated  to  bs  Mjm 
feet  high,  Atitlan,  18,600  feet.  SapoCitlM.  ll.«l 
feet,  and  AmilpaS|  18,160  feet.  EarthqwIusflS 
frequent  thnrngliont  this  rmoiL  Even  ia  As 
cities  the  iKHises  are  bnilt  or  one  stocy  calf,  ■ 
a  measure  of  precantkm.  Upon  themaia  nam 
of  the  monntuns,  in  the  department  of  Tcf» 
galpa  in  Hondarasi  at  the  source  of  theFMMi 
which  flows  into  the  Atlantie,  it  is  smta4te 
no  less  than  40  silrer  minea  are  foond  witUas 
circuit  of  80  miles  radina.  From  want  of  s^ 
terprise  in  the  inhabitanta  they  are  warksin 
little  advantage.  Near  the  Panfie  comi  tcfftt 
ores  are  foand  abandantfy,  bat  that  im  m 
neglected.  They  are  also  met  with  m  tht  U- 
paguare  ralley  in  the  department  of  Mncka 
and  werefbnneriy  workea  to  anpply  thtmasrt 
Tegucigalpa,  the  orea  being  cvned  8  di^*  >» 
ney  upon  the  backs  of  mnlesi    Them 

produce  in  great  abandanoe  ralnable  1 

rosewood,  red  cedar,  boxwood,  India  i 
vanilla,  cochineal,  sarsaparilla»  ta.,  krae  fsm- 
of  which  are  floated  daviAi 


titles  of  most 
PatooktotheAtkntie 
of  the  interior  region  ja 
ttiermometer  during  the  dry 
ber  to  Febmary  siddom    ~ 
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noon,  or  falls  below  65®  in  the  morning.  Dur- 
ing the  summer  wet  months  at  Juteciupa,  con- 
siderablj  to  the  eastward  of  the  main  range  and 
below  iu  summits,  the  nights  are  said  to  be 
always  coo],  and  the  extreme  temperature  of 
the  ilay  is  below  95°. — Passing  from  Guatemala 
into  Mexico,  the  mountain  ranges  diminish  in 
height.  At  the  isthmus  of  Tehuantepec  one 
may  pass  from  ocean  to  ocean  over  a  summit 
not  more  than  YOO  feet  high.  The  mountains 
thence  to  the  northern  limits  of  the  state  spread 
ont  in  a  vast  plateau,  the  height  of  which  along 
its  middle  portion  is  from  6,000  to  8,000  feet 
above  the  sea,  and  its  greatest  width  near  the 
latitude  of  the  city  of  Mexico  is  about  860  m. 
It  extends  toward  the  N.  W.  at  this  elevation 
full  600  m.,  presenting  a  smooth  surface,  mostly 
unsheltered  by  the  growth  of  forest  trees,  though 
the  soil  is  naturally  fertile.  Still  further  north 
for  900  m.  the  plateau  is  traced  at  an  elevation 
bf  from  2,000  to  8,000  feet.  On  either  side  one 
descends  from  this  cool  elevated  region  by  suc- 
cessive steps  to  lower  plateaus,  each  descent 
bringing  the  traveller  into  a  region  of  warmer 
temperature,  and  of  more  tropical  productions. 
From  the  tierra  fria^  or  cold  region,  the  first 
descent  is  to  the  tierra  templada,  or  temperate 
tract|;  the  next  to  the  tierra  caliente^  the  low 
lands  along  the  Atlantic  coast,  hot  and  un- 
healthy. So  steep  are  the  walls  of  these  pla- 
teaus, that  for  a  distance  of  500  m.  only  2  roads 
passable  by  carriages  lead  from  the  Atlantic 
coast  into  the  interior — one  passing  from  Vera 
Cruz  through  Jalapa,  and  the  other  by  Santilla 
west  of  Monterey.  On  the  western  side  the 
descent  is  hardly  less  precipitous,  and  to  the 
south  the  great  plateau  ends  abruptly  near  the 
shores  of  the  Pacific.  The  climate  of  the 
elevated  plateau,  though  called*  cold,  is  said 
not  to  differ  iu  its  mean  temperature  (which  is 
about  62"*  F.)  from  that  of  the  central  parts  of 
Italy.  There  are  some  still  more  elevated 
tracts,  as  the  valley  of  Toluca,  the  height  of 
which  is  about  8,500  feet  above  the  sea,  in 
which  tlie  thermometer,  as  stated  by  Hum- 
boldt, during  a  great  part  of  the  day  rarely  rises 
beyond  45°  F.  The  volcanic  mountains,  which 
are  still  met  with  along  the  chain  as  far  as  24® 
N.,  rise  from  the  great  plateau  in  stupendous 
masses,  and  penetrate  with  their  lofty  peaks 
the  limits  of  perpetual  snow.  Their  range  is 
not,  as  in  the  more  southern  states,  near  to  and 
parallel  with  the  Pacific  coast,  but  a  line  of 
them  appears  to  cross  that  of  the  great  moun- 
tain chain  in  an  E.  and  W.  direction,  passing 
about  16  m.  soiitli  of  the  city  of  Mexico.  The 
most  western  of  them,  called  Oolima,  stands  alone 
upon  the  plain  of  the  same  name,  situated  be- 
tween tlie  plateau  and  the  Pacific.  Its  height  is 
supiwsed  to  bo  about  9,000  feet.  Smoke  and 
ashes  are  frequently  thrown  from  its  crater,  but 
'  no  lava  has  been  known  to  flow.  Jorullo.  upon 
the  western  slope  of  the  plateau,  70  m.  from  the 
Pacific,  is  described  by  Humboldt  as  suddenly 
appearing  above  the  sui-face  in  the  night  of  Sept. 
28  and  29,  1759,   after  an  interval  of  a  few 


weeks  of  tranqoillity,  followed  by  a  snccession 
of  earthquakes,  which  had  continued  for  about 
two  months.  A  tract  covering  several  square 
miles  rose  in  convex  form  above  the  plain  to  the 
height  of  524  feet.  Flames  burst  forth  from  all 
parts  of  this  area,  and  burning  rocks  were  thrown 
with  vast  clouds  of  ashes  into  the  air,  the  soft- 
ened surface  of  the  earth  rising  and  falling  like 
the  waves  of  the  sea.  Rivers  of  water  flowing 
into  the  chasms  caused  eruptions  of  mnd  to  issue 
from,  thousands  of  little  cones  that  appeared 
upon  the  surface.  In  the  midst  no  less  than  6 
mountain  masses  were  suddenly  formed  along  a 
chasm  ranging  from  N.  N.  E,  to  S.  S.  W.  The 
principal  one  of  them  is  the  great  volcano  of 
Jorullo.  Its  height  above  the  sea  is  4,265  feet ; 
that  of  the  plain  upon  which  it  stands  is  2,890 
feet.  Its  great  eruptions  continued  till  the 
month  of  February,  1760;  subsequently  they 
became  less  frequent.  A  wall  of  basalt  forms 
the  boundary  of  the  upheaved  tract,  which  in 
most  places,  especially  on  the  W.  side,  is  too 
steep  to  be  ascended.  The  celebrated  valley  of 
Mexico,  nearly  7,500  feet  above  the  sea,  and 
covering  an  area  of  18  leagues  in  length  by  12| 
in  breadth,  is  encircled  by  groups  of  mountains^ 
among  which  are  the  famous  volcanic  peaks  of 
Popocatepetl,  Iztac^huatl,  and  Toluca.  The  first 
is  the  highest  summit  in  Mexico,  rising  to  the 
height  of  17,720  feet  above  the  sea,  and  500  feet 
above  the  termination  of  vegetation.  Its  crater 
is  8  m,  in  cih^umference  and  1,000  feet  deep, 
and  is  in  continual  eruption.  The  second  is  an 
extinct  volcano  15,705  feet  high.  A  chain  of 
small  volcanoes  connects  these  with  each  other, 
and  also  with  the  other  volcanoes  further  east 
The  Cofre  de  Perote  lies  between  Popocatepetl 
and  the  fiery  Orizaba,  or  Citlaltepetl,  "the 
mountain  of  the  star,"  a  name  given  to  it  for 
the  fires  that  ever  issue  from  its  snow-envel- 
oped summit,  dispelling  as  by  the  light  of  a  bril- 
liant constellation  the  darkness  of  the  night 
through  the  surrounding  country.  Below  the 
plateau,  in  the  region  of  low  hills  near  the  gulf 
of  Mexico,  is  the  last  of  the  volcanoes  upon  this 
Une.  It  is  called  Tuxtla,  is  situated  a  few  miles 
west  of  Vera  Cruz,  and  was  in  operation  in 
1798,  when  the  ashes  thrown  from  its  crater 
were  carried  as  far  as  Perote,  a  distance  of  67 
leagues.  The  great  Mexican  plateau,  though 
over  a  considerable  portion  as  level  apparently 
as  the  ocean  itself,  is  cleft  by  deep  fissures  called 
barancas,  of  2  or  8  m.  in  length,  and  oflea 
1,000  feet  deep.  A  brook  or  small  river  fiows 
at  the  bottom,  the  banks  of  which  are  the  pre- 
cipitous and  rugged  walls  of  the  chasm.  Some 
mountain  ranges  beside  those  of  the  volcanoes 
rise  above  the  plain,  as  one  bordering  it  on  the 
eastern  side,  and  the  Sierra  Madre,  which,  com- 
mencing at  lat  21**  N.,  and  extending  60  m. 
further  north,  separates  it  for  this  distance 
into  2  portions.  Other  ridges  here  unite  with 
it,  spreading  out  into  the  mountainous  district 
of  Zacatecas,  celebrated  for  its  rich  silver  mines. 
Beyond  this  the  Sierra  Madre  forms  a  belt  of 
full  100  m.  in  breadth  of  parallel  ridges  and 
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TBlle>A  extcndinfc  Ut  New  Mexico,  where  it 
unites  in  Ut.  38'  N.  witli  the  southern  portion 
of  the  Itocky  mountuus.  Between  Uie  lUo 
Coloffulo  And  Uie  Uio  Grande  del  Norte  lome  of 
tli<^  HuinrnitJ}  of  Uie  Sierra  Madre  exceed  10,000 
feet  in  height  above  the  seai  and  are continoally 
cr»vere<l  witli  flnow.  The  ge(>loffical  stractore 
of  the  Conlillcra  of  Mexico  is  that  of  granitio 
and  vohianio  rodcn,  together  with  Uie  roicaceoDBi 
talcuHc,  iin(i  clay  Hiatefl,  which  form  a  consider- 
aMo  portion  of  tho  range,  especudly  in  the  min- 
ing diHtrictH.  K<i  many  of  tlie  rich  silver  roinee' 
of  Mexico  are  found  in  poqihyry,  that  its  prea- 
once  in  regarded  an  particularly  favorable  for  the 
cxiMtonco  of  tliis  metal.  It  Ih  also  found,  how- 
over,  in  tho  motarnorphio  limestones,  and  in 
thoHO  cnllod  by  Humboldt  the  Alpine  and  the 
.lurn.  In  no  part  of  Uie  range  of  the  Gordil- 
liTAS  in  North  and  SouUi  America  has  the  pro- 
duction of  Uiis  metal  been  so  great  as  in  Mex- 
ico. It  was  OHtimatcd  by  IIumbt>ldt  to  be  10 
times  AH  great  as  that  furnished  by  all  Europe,  ■ 
and  I  of  tho  whole  annual  production  of  the 
globe.  Tho  annual  yield  was  rated  by  him  sfc 
about  1,541,015  lbs.  troy.  But  of  Uio  gold  die 
pHKluotion  was  not  much  greater  than  that  of 
Ilungary  and  Transylvania,  amounting  in  ordi- 
nary years  only  to  4,1)15  lbs.  troy.  The  vegeta- 
tion of  the  elevated  country  varies  with  its 
lieight.  On  Uie  high  plains  tho  forests  destroy- 
ed by  tho  early  Spanish  settlers  have  never  been 
reiiowod,  tliough  there  are  sUll  to  be  seen  fine 
oiHMi  groves  of  gigantic  oaks  and  pines,  dear  of 
undergrowth.  The  plains  as  seen  about  tho  city 
of  Mexico  are  not  always  fertile,  but  have  b^ 
ooino  sterile,  and  covered  in  many  places  with 
salino  incru}(tAtions. 

(H)K1H>VA.  I.  A  celebrated  city  of  Spain, 
and  ciipiUl  of  the  pmvinco  of  the  Kame  name, 
lat.  87^  53'  16"  N.,  long.  4^  40'  87"  W.,  05  m. 
frt>m  Seville,  is  situated  iu  a  beautiful  plain  on 
Uio  riglit  bank  of  the  Guadalquivir,  here  cross- 
ed by  a  MiH>rish  bridge  of  16  arches;  pop. 
58,(H>0.  Conlova  is  renowned  for  its  picture 
esipio  buildings,  its  beautiful  location,  and  for  its 
nnsur passed  cathedral,  once  a  Moorikli  mi>sque. 
The  town  itsi'lf  rvsembles  eastern  towns  in  its 
inconveniently  narrow  street^  and  its  want  of 
vontilutiou  and  cleanlinofts.  There  are  several 
churches  and  relijrions  houses,  a  bishop's  palace, 
a  thoatiw  a  musenni,  a  lyceum,  a  plaia  de  fonM^ 
and  sovoral  Ih^pitals.  Tlio  great  mosque  of 
Conlova  was  foundoil  by  Abdorrahman  I.  the 
Wise,  A.  1>.  TS6.  It  wa^^'an  e^iitioe  of  marrd- 
lous  bonuty,  with  a  lighu  elegant  nx>f,  springing 
fnMii  cluitton*  of  slender  pilUr^  and  was  lighted 
ys\\\\  4.1HV  silver  lami>s.  There  were  origiusJIy 
1,2iV^  piiLiTS  but  the  Cliristiart^  have  taken 
aw.iy  4(V  to  ni.ike  an  open  space  suitable  for 
Ohr-.siian  worship.  It  was  the  Corduba  of  the 
KoMLvi^  t}:o  l>irthp!aiV  of  the  two  sv-necas  and 
of  l.r.oan  the  jvx^t.  I:  sided  w:ih  the  sons  of 
IVTiv.vy.  and  after  tho  battle  of  Mr.uda  it  was 
Ukc!i  l\v  Ci^^r.  whin  23.i>.«0  oi  iis  ir.haMianu 
ari*  ^i '  *  :  o  ! .  .-i V 0  ' .  ^:  t ho i r  i i  v  i-s,  1  :s  io :: ndatioo 
i»  A.:r:.:;:i\l  :o  M:irwllus,  U.e  cs.>z;macder  in 
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the  CelUberifto  ww  (159  &  C),  nd  hm^  p» 
pled  by  poor  patridAns  of  RonM.  il  wm  tears 
called  (^bfraia  AfriesoL  Under  the  Goite.  l\^ 
dova  was  called  "^koly  and  learaed,"  Oaa^ 
the  fiiend  of  Sc  Athanasjos  mnd  tbe  eunati. 
lor  of  Constantinc^  was  to  bishap  torn  iW 
end  of  the  8d  to  the  middlo  of  tbe  4U  cm- 
taij.  Under  the  Moorii  Cocdora  ksMt  iW 
Athens  of  the  West,  the  imraa  U  snasa  chs 
cradle  of  great  cs^Cuna;  prodnoid  kvgnm, 
Maimonides,  andotocr  IkmonaaehokBiiistie 
be  the  capital  of  the  Moorfah  ampimCSpKa, 
and  the  seat  of  the  caliphate  frooi  7N  Is  ItU, 
eclipsing  Bagdad  by  ita  aplendor,  aad  oatna- 
ing  in  the  1^  oentory  naari j  1,000,000  i 
tants»  800  mosqoeai  and  000  hatha. 
overthrow  of  the  caliphatay  Cordova 
into  the  hands  of  variooi  rnlcm  la  i ' 
half  of  the  18th  centory  it  n 
almost  wholly  deatro^M  bj  ] 
OastilCi  a  blow  from  which  It  nertr  i 
II.  The  province  of  Cordorai  in  the  < 
Andalusia,  divided  into  16  districtai  tewia 
lat87°  island  W  44'  N.  and  lone.  WSmi 
V'  82'  W.,  bounded  K.  bj  the  proTinossflrBtf. 
ajo2  and  Cindad  Real,  £.  bj  the  proviaBi  d 
jTaen,  8.  by  Granada  and  Malaga,  aad  W.  W 
Seville  and  Bad^oa,  divided  into  9  parts  (S- 
erra  and  Campina)  by  the  river  GaadaWi^ 
and  traversed  in  the  north  by  the  Sna 
Morena  and  the  Sierra  de  Cordova;  m% 
6,177  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1857, 802,53d.  Tht  pm^ 
inoe  is  deficient  in  water,  and  nradatas  ari^ 
grainsofficient  for  local  consmiiptiQai,  batyniB 
wine,  <nl,  frnita,  hemp,  flax,  aamtn,  hcnif.ai 
wax  in  great  abnndanoe.  Fine  B»la^M■■i 
of  the  celebrated  Andalnnan  honei^  n«  hai  ii 
this  province.  Beea,  game,  fidi,  aad  onis  ■§ 
plentifbL  The  annual  prodnct  of  the  srisrf 
pigs  areragea  f4Q,000.  Ibera  are  lOTaiH 
of  ooaL  copper,  iron,  Blvcr,  lend,  and  mam^ 
ferooalead.  Aboot  4,000  Iba.  of  dk ■« ana- 
ally  produced,  and  thia  indoaCzy  ■  faowi^ 
constanUy.  IIL  A  city  of  the  AfgaatiH  «^ 
federation,  cttpital  of  a  pooiinee  ef  the  wtm 
name,  sitnated  in  a  narrow  vaUcy  en  ihs  Ui 
river  Primero,  S97  m.  from  Bneuua  Avn^lL 
81^85  S.W  68^50- W.;  popL  Mea4r fli> 
maUid  by  Tadiadi  as  Si.OuO  to  SlOML  \ 
iu  sitoaUon  it  is  shelfed  fitMa  ihe  nonkM 
soQth  wioda.  and.  in  mnsfqiiinit  c^ysp  afa 
.dimate  daring  the  ifHMf  aad  anan&  h 
summer.  howeT>er.  it 
heat.  The  ciiT  it  ««a  bash 
cathedraL  the  cocvccs  «f 
several  oUwr  mc  iwr'^  baU 
is  a  larpK  unlveTRSy,  cE«caed  Vv  i&e  J 
was  fv>nner!T  %  o^ebnaad  ana  c€  \m  liw  W 
ha»  HSM  k»«  ;u  :«f«aattsa.  The  J 
c\:»llec:ed  a  tK  libcasy  hcM.  wiac^  ea  iWrtf- 
pnl^OQ.  was  neckoT«|  w  Btei»aa  Ayiaa  te* 
dova  i*  iTie  c«c^7e  <i  \ 
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b^  the  Funpas,  ftnd  W.  bv  the  provinoMof  Ri- 
«^a,  San  Juan,  and  San  Luis ;  pop.  eathnated 
by  some  aathoritiea  at  160,000,  by  others  in 
1855  at  90,000.  (See  Arobntisx  Govfedkba- 
TI09.)  The  eastern  and  soothem  portions 
mn  barren  and  ahnost  nninhabited;  Dnt  the 
rest,  especially  the  yallejs  of  the  monntidns, 
are  more  ferule.  The  greater  part,  howeyer, 
of  the  wheat  consumed  by  the  inhabitants  is 
imported.  Many  small  streams  flow  down  flrom 
the  Gordoya  monntains,  but  most  of  them  are 
absorbed  ii  the  desert.  The  Teroero,  during 
tiie  'nuny  season,  howeyer,  flows  into  the  Gar* 
earaflal,  and  tiius  into  the  Parana.  The  lais* 
lug  of  cattle  and  sheep  is  the  occapatkm  of  the 
gnater  part  of  the  inhabitants,  who  liy#  not 
•0  much  in  towns  as  in  the  country.  Tsbhndi. 
the  fiunous  trayeller,  has  recent^  publiahea 
Interesting  accounts  ^  the  ornithology  of  Gor- 
doya and  of  its  increasing  coasting  trade.  IV. 
Obi^tal  of  the  district  of  Gordoya,  in  the  llexi- 
eaa  state  of,  and  57  m.  from  the  city  of  Vera 
Oroz,  at  the  foot  of  the  yoloano  of  Oriaba ;  pop. 
about  6,500.  It  is  well  built,  possesses  a  fine 
eaUiedral  and  a  nayol  academy,  has  manniSM)- 
tories  of  cotton,  woollen  stufE;  and  leather,  and 
tnd^  in  sugar,  cotton,  and  tobacco^  the  aqidn- 
lag  country  being  yery  prodnctiye^  espeoaOy 
la  the  latter  artide. 

*  OORDOYA,  Fbanoisoo  FimrAHDn  xm,  a 
Spanish  nayigator.  bom  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
loth  century,  died  in  1518.  He  was  the  dis- 
aoyerer  of  Yucatan,  which  he  yisited  in  1617, 
and  had  several  encounters  with  the  natiyes. 
Be  lost  some  of  his  men,  and  two  were  taken 
prisoners  and  carried  up  the  country.  Shortly 
after  his  return  to  Guba  he  died  *  but  the  ao- 
eoont  he  gave  of  his  discoveries  led  to  a  new 
expedition  under  Juan  de  Grydva,  to  whom 
was  subsequently  assigned  the  honor  of  the 
^scovery. 

GORDO VA,  Jos6  M.,  a  South  American  gen- 
eral, bom  at  Antioqnia,  New  Granada,  about 
1797,  slain  Oct.  17, 1829.  At  the  afi;e  of  16  he 
l«ft  his  father,  who  belonged  to  the  Spanish 
party,  and  joined  a  band  of  guerrillas,  among 
whom  he  soon  became  noted  for  his  intrepidity 
in  their  contests  witli  the  Spaniards.  At  tl:^ 
battle  of  Boyaca,  Aug.  8, 1819,  he  won  the  rank 
of  colonel.  Not  long  after  he  was  appointed 
genend,  and  distinguished  himself  at  the  battle 
of  Ayacucho,  after  which  he  was  made  general 
of  division  on  the  field.  In  Sept.  1828^  he  be- 
oame  head  of  the  war  department  of  the  re- 
public of  Golombia,  under  Bolivar,  but,  a  year 
afterward,  revolted  against  him.  He  found  but 
few  adherents,  however,  and  being  attacked, 
Oct.  17,  by  a  force  greatly  superior  to  his  own, 
was  slain  with  most  of  his  followers. 

CORDOVA,  Luis  Ferxandkz  db,  a  Spanish 
general,  born  in  Cadiz  in  1799,  died  in  Usbon, 
April  29,  1840,  took  a  prominent  part  in  the 
movement  of  1820  as  a  constitutionalist,  and  in 
that  of  July  7,  1822,  as  an  absolutist  He  offi- 
ciated afterward  on  diplomatic  missions  abroad. 
$fkd  eventually  deserting  tlie  forlorn  cause  ox 


IH«Oaika,heespooasdthatof  Ohristfaia  flad 
Isabel,  took  a  disOngnished  part  in  the  battle 
of  Ifendiflorria,  was  appointed  eommander-lii- 
chief  of  die  Chrisdnos  as  soocessor  of  V ildei, 
bot  nnable  to  fini&  the  war,  he  was  driven  from 
office  after  the  movement  of  1886,  and  fled  to 
Fhmoe,  whence  he  soon  returned  to  Spain. 
He  now  c(Niq[>ired  with  the  party  of  KaFvaes 
against  EqMrtero,bnt  retired  to  Portugal  when 
tbe  latter  came  into  power.— Febkaiido  Fuh 
VAHDK  Di,  a  Bpaoian  general  and  statesman, 
brother  of  the  preoedbig,  boni  in  Madrid  fa 
1799,  entered  the  miUtary  service  in  1810^ 
and  was  ra^dly  promoted  during  the  war  with 
NapQleon.  In  1841  he  was  impUoated  with 
Gen.  Oonoha  in  the  movement  instigated  by 
ODonneD  against  Espartero.  In  1847  he  oit 
elated  for  a  snort  time  as  minister  of  war,  and 
was  appointed  im^fMothig  general  of  the  in- 
iluitiy.  Two  yean  afterward  he  was  sent  to 
Gaeta  in  Italy  at  the  head  of  an  army  to  aid  in 
the  restoration  of  the  pope.  On  March  8^  1860, 
he  was  nominated  esptaui-general  of  New  Gas- 
tile,  in  the  IbUowing  year  to  the  same  positloo 
in  Onba,  and  in  1858  osneral-in-ohief  of  the 
eaTsIry.  hnmediately  alter  the  outbreak  of  the 
xevdntioiiof  186i^  he  was  called  upon  by  Qneen 
Isabel  to  form  a  new  cabinet  This  he  de- 
clined, hot  he  ordered  his  soldiera  to  fire  npon 
the  insnrgentsL  and  when  I3ie  latter  proved  vic- 
torious, he  fled  to  France  in  the  ni^t  of  July 
S7.  In  1868  he  retomed  to  Spain,  and  was 
rrinstated  in  his  position  of  general,  withonti 
however,  resoming  active  service. 

COBDOVAK,  a  kind  of  fine  leather,  takes 
itsname  fi^oni  Oordova  in  Spafai,  where  it  was 
originally  made  by  the  Moors.  It  is  now  made 
prindpaUv  in  the  Barbery  states. 

OOREA,  akingdom  on  the  £.  cosst  of  Asia, 
K.  £.  of  China;  area  about  90,000  sq.  m.;  pop. 
firom  10,000,000  to  18,000,000.  It  comprises  a 
peninsula  400  m.  long  and  1 60  broad,  the  ishmds 
a4}aoent,  and  a  part  of  the  neighboring. oonti* 
nent.  Total  length  of  the  country  firom  K.  to 
8.  somewhat  less  than  800  m.,  between  lat  88^ 
SO' and  48**  N.  The  coast  is  rugged  and  barren, 
and  the  K.  pmtion  cold  and  mountainoos,  bnt 
hi  the  W.  part  the  dunate  is  more  genial  and 
the  soil  more  fertile.  It  produces  fruits,  cot- 
ton, wheat,  rice,  millet,  tobacco,  ginseniL  hemp^ 
and  legumes.  Th««  are  mines  of  goU^  sihrer, 
iron,  copper,  and  coal,  and  rock  salt  is  also 
found,  but  the  inhabitants  are  mostly  occupied 
with  agrionltnre  and  the  raising  cf  cattle  and 
horses.  Cotton,  silk,  arms,  and  paper  are  man* 
nfiustured.  Paper  thejr  use  for  hats,  umbrollaiL 
and  doaks,  and  fbr  various  other  purposia,  ana 
large  quantities  of  it  are  exported  to  China. 
The  only  foreign  trade  is  that  carried  on  with 
China  and  Japan,  and  this  is  not  very  extensive. 
There  are  some  disciples  of  a  religion  similar  to 
that  of  tlie  8in-tn  in  Japan,  and  some  follow* 
ers  of  Confiidus,  but  the  predominant  rdigioa  is. 
Buddhism.  The  government  is  despotic,  and 
Uiough  tributary  to  China  and  Japan,  the  firee* 
dom  of  its  action  is  uncontrolled.    The  army  of 
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imtil  Feb.  21, 1858,  when  it  was  destrc^ed  l>7 
an  earthquake.  Mr.  Bayard  Taylor,  who  vii- 
ited  it  soon  afterward,  found  the  greater  part 
of  the  city  in  ruins,  and  deserted  by  most  cf  its 
Inhabitants,  who  had  numbered  about  4,000. 
The  modem  Corinth  was  the  seat  of  an  arch* 
bishop,  and  was  noted  for  its  fiourishinff  trade 
in  raisins  and  other  articles. — ^The  oiigin  of 
Oorinth  dates  far  back,  and  is  lost  in  mythiod 
obscurity.  An  ancient  tradition  represents  it 
to  have  been  founded  by  Ephyra,  daughter 
of  Oceanus,  whose  name  it  l)ore  till  Corin- 
thna,  the  reputed  son  of  Zens,  having  greatly 
Ifliproved  and  enlarged  it,  gave  it  his  own 
Bame.  The  territory  of  Corinth,  known  as 
the  Corinthia,  extending  around  the  city  on 
•very  side,  was  of  very  limited  extent.  It  was 
bounded  N.  by  Megoris,  £.  by  the  Baronio  gnlf^ 
8u  by  Argolis,  and  W.  by  Bicyonia.  It  was  for 
the  most  part  mountainous  and  barren;  ^e 
rooky  sides  of  the  Geraneian  range  on  the  N^ 
the  sandy  plain  of  the  isthmus,  and  the  nueged 
Oneian  hills,  offered  no  reward  for  the  laMva 
of  the  husbandman.  The  only  truly  good  land 
in  the  territory  was  found  in  the  plain  on  the 
K.  W.  of  the  city,  extending  along  the  coast  in 
the  direction  of  Sicyon ;  a  plain  so  celebn^ed 
fyt  its  fertility,  that  to  possess  '^  what  lies  be- 
tween Corinth  and  Sicyon*'  became  in  ancient 
Greeks  a  proverbial  expression  for  great  wealth, 
llie  dense  population  of  the  Corinthia  could 
Bot^  of  course,  be  supported  from  the  produc- 
tions of  its  soil;  and  accordingly,  applying 
themselves  to  commercial  pursuits,  they  ewlj 
made  Corinth  one  of  the  first  maritime  powers 
of  Greece.  Their  merchant  vessels  carried 
oommerce  westward  over  the  Ionian  seas,  and 
along  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  while 
eastward  they  traversed  the  iEgcean,  and  vis- 
ited the  Ilellespont  and  the  Pontus.  The  trade 
of  the  East  and  of  the  West  met  in  the  great 
emporium  of  Corinth.  The  most  striking  nat- 
nral  feature  in  the  Corinthia  was  the  Aero- 
oorinthus,  the  Acropolis  of  Corinth.  This  is 
a  rocky  hill  rising  abruptly  in  its  isolated  gran- 
deur to  tlie  height  of  1,885  feet,  and  is  the 
arx  in  immanem  altitudinem  edita  of  Livy, 
Col.  Mure  remarks  of  it,  that  "  neither,  the 
Acropolis  of  Athens,  nor  the  Larissa  of  Argos, 
nor  any  of  the  more  celebrated  mountain  for- 
tresses of  western  Europe,  not  even -Gibraltar, 
can  enter  into  the  remotest  competition  with 
this  gigantic  citadel."  On  the  N.  side  of  this 
stood  the  ancient  city,  which  was  5  miles  in 
circumference,  though  its  entire  perimeter,  en- 
closing the  Acrocorinthus,  was  upward  of  10 
miles.  It  was  situated  some  little  distance  in- 
land from  cither  coast,  but  had  2  excellent  port 
towns,  viz. :  LechcBum  on  the  ffulf  of  Corinth, 
with  which  it  was  connected  by  means  of 
"long  walls,"  and  Cenchrese  on 'the  Saronic 
gulf.  Of  the  topography  of  the  city  as  it  ex- 
isted in  the  tiourisliing  periods  of  Grecian  his- 
tory, we  are  comparatively  ignorant;  though 
of  the  Roman  city  afterward  built  upon  its 
ruins  we  have  much  fUler  accounts.    Andent 


OMnth,  we  are  annred,  was  one  of  the  Ifaieafc 
dtiee  in  all  Greece ;  it  was  adorned  with  the 
most  anmptnona  buildings ;  its  public  aqnares 
and  templee,  its  theala-es  and  porticoea.  w«e 
fiuned  in  antiquity.  For  mndi  of  onr  knowl* 
edge  of  this  interesting  dty  we  are  indebted 
to  Fansaniaay  who  vidted  it  in  the  8d  oentnry 
of  our  era.  In  the  port  Lech»um,  he  apedfiea 
the  temple  of  Kq>tnne  and  a  brazen  atatne  of 
that  goo,  and  at  Cenohren  a  temple  of  Ventii 
and  a  8t(»ie  atatne.  He  describes  the  agora  or 
fomm  as  anrronnded  by  tem^ea  and  adorned 
with  coli&nns  and  atatnea.  In  thia  stood  the 
atatnea  of  Baochna  and  of  Diana  of  the  Ei^ie- 
dana;  here  too  was  the  temple  of  Fortune, 
with  its  statue  of  Parian  marUe;  here  the 
temple  dedicated  to  all  the  gods,  adjoining 
which  was  a  fountain  surmounted  by  a  braieii 
Keptune.  Kear  by  stood  statues  of  Apollo 
Olariua  and  of  Venna;  also  S  of  Mercury  and 
8  of  Jupiter ;  while  eon^cnona  among  them 
all,  in  tne  yery  centre  of  the  agora,  stood  a 
Ifinenra  iji  bronae  on  a  pedestal  adorned  with 
a  beantifbl  basa-rdief  of  the  mnaes.  findi  waa 
the  agora.  North  of  this  was  the  FropTlBa, 
anrmonnted  by  two  gDded  car8|  the  one  bear- 
ing Phadtcm,  the  oth^  the  snn.  Beyond  stood 
abracen  Hercules,  near  whidi  was  the  cdebrated 
fountain  PirenCi  so  called  fhnn  a  nymjdi  fobkd 
to  have  diaM>lTed  in  teara  at  the  death  of  her 
daughter,  who  had  been  acddentally  dain  hj 
Diana.  This  fbuntain,  constmcted  of  white 
marble,  was  odebrated  for  the  sdnbrity  of  its 
waters,  which  issned  ihmi  artifidd  cavern^ 
and  were  collected  in  an  open  basin.  This  waa 
10  cdebrated  in  antiquity,  that  Rndar  diarae- 
terizes  Corinth  as  the  ""dty  of  Ilrene;''  and 
the  Delphic  orade,  according  to  Herodotus^ 
q)eaks  of  the  Corinthians  as  ^  those  who  dwdi 
around  the  beautify  Purene.^'  The  ascent  to 
the  citadd  was  lined  on  either  dde  with  tem- 
ples and  dtars,  9  of  which  are  mentioned  by 
Pausanias ;  while  on  the  summit  itself  stood 
the  finned  temple  of  Venus,  to  which  goddess 
the  entire  Acrocorinthus  was  .especially  conse- 
crated. In  tiie  days  of  Corinthian  luxury  and 
opulence,  this  shrine  is  said  to  have  been  at- 
tended by  1,000  femde  daves.  On  the  street 
which  led  from  the  agora  to  Bicyon  stood  the 
temple  of  Apdlo,  some  traces  of  which  still 
remdn  in  the  N.  W.  ontddrts  of  the  modem 
town.  Leake,  in  commenting  upon  these  ruina, 
says:  ^^The  temple  seems  to  have  been  a  hex- 

astyle  about  76  feet  in  breadth Its  di« 

meindons  and  its  situation,  which  is  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  and  commanding  In  Greece^ 
show  that  it  was  one  of  the  chief,  or  rather 

the  prinoipd  temple  of  the  lower  city 

Tlie  temple  of  Keptune  was  the  diief  building 
at  the  isthmus;  that  of  Venus  occupied  the 
sunmiit  of  the  Acrocorinthus ;  the  temple  of 
Apollo,  therefore,  was  probably  the  chM  aa- 
cred  building  in  the  lower  town  of  Corinth.**— 
The  earliest  rulers  of  Cormth  are  represented 
aa  JSolians,  thon^^  a  large  proportion  of  the 
papulation  were  no  doubt  lonians.     The  re- 
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pate<l  founder  of  the  ancient  dvnartr  waa  fiiay- 
pliiis,  whose  avarice  and  cunning?  have  been 
inUnprcted  a»  typifyinf?  tlie  commercial  enter- 
prise and  liabits  of  a  rude,  unscrupulous  marl- 
tune  people.  Under  this  dynasty  the  city  ia 
represented  to  have  been  very  prosperous,  and 
to  liave  jjrown  in  wealth  and  iwwer.  For  the 
first  really  historical  fact  in  the  annals  of  thia 
ancient  city,  we  are  indebted  to  Thncydide8| 
who  tells  us  that  the  Dorian  invadera,  as  they 
descended  to  the  conquest  of  the  Peloponne- 
sus, took  possession  of  the  hill  Solyg^  near 
tlio  Saronic  gulf,  from  which  tliey  carried  on 
war  against  the  jFjoW&xi  inhabitants  of  Corinth, 
till  they  reduced  the  city.  Aletea,  tlieur  leade^ 
became  the  first  Dorian  king,  and  the  founder  of 
a  dynasty,  which,  continuing  through  12  gen- 
erations," according  to  tradition,  ruled  upward 
of  800  years.  During  this  period,  Oorinth, 
tliough  thus  ruled  by  Dorian  kings,  and  re- 
garded as  a  Dorian  city,  did  not  by  any  meana 
conform  to  all  the  severe  institutions  of  the 
Dorians ;  the  commercial  connections  and  im- 
portance of  the  city,  the  luxury  and  wealth 
which  foreign  trade  introduced,  exerted  a  pow- 
erful infiuence  upon  the  fortunes  of  the  state. 
In  the  year  747  B.  0.,  the  powerful  Dorian 
family  known  as  the  Bacchiado  succeeded  in 
abolisliing  royalty,  and  in  electing  one  of  their 
own  number  as  annual  prytanis,  or  president. 
Thus  was  established  an  oligarchy  which  lasted 
till  ft67  B.  0.,  when  it  was  overthrown  by  Cyp- 
sclus.  Under  the  Bacchiads,  we  find  Corinth 
at  the  very  dawn  of  Grecian  history  already 
distinguished  for  commercial  enterprise,  wealth, 
and  power ;  then  she  stood  preeminent  even 
among  those  cities  which  in  the  meridian  ages 
of  Grecian  glory  far  surpassed  her  in  peatness 
and  iK>u  er.  It  was  unuer  the  Bacchiads  that 
Syracuse  and  Coroyra  were  colonized  by  the 
Corinthians ;  it  was  probably  under  them  also 
that  the  first  navy  of  triremes,  or  war  gaIleyS| 
was  launched  upon  the  Grecian  waters.  Thu- 
cydides  expressly  assures  us  that  the  Corinthi- 
ans were  the  first  of  the  Greeks  who  made  use 
of  triremes  or  galleys  with  three  banks  of  oars. 
Cypselus  overthrew  the  Bacchiad  dynasty  by 
espousing  the  cause  of  the  people  against  the 
nobles,  and  then  made  himself  despot  of  the 
city,  thus  establisliing  a  new  dynasty,  which 
for  a  period  of  74  years  ruled  Corinth  with 
great  energy  and  skill.  The  sway  of  Cypselus 
was  mild  and  popular ;  that  of  Pcriander,  his 
son  and  successor,  cruel  and  oppressive.  But 
botli  these  rulers  unquestionably  did  much  to 
advance  tlie  prospiTity  and  iM)wcr  of  the  state. 
The  numerous  Corinthian  colonies  planted  un- 
der their  sway  fully  attest  the  growing  strength 
of  the  city ;  and  indeed,  at  no  |KTiod  in  its 
lon^  and  eventful  liistory  was  Corinth  more 
res|)cctcd,  whether  by  friend  or  foe,  than  under 
thoir  rule.  Periander  also  patnmized  letters 
and  art.  He  took  delight  in  the  company  of 
the  learned,  and  welcomed  to  his  court  the 
pcK't  Arion  and  the  pliilosopher  Anacharsia. 
By  some  he  was  classed  among  the  lievcn  aagee 


ofGreeee.  PaamiiMtlelnHi, the IhI ef tW «» 
pots  of  Corinth«  was  nadaabu^y  drpiwd  bv 
the  Spartana,  who  were  ercr  the  avowed  mi- 
mies  of  the  GredAa  despotSL  From  this  aaa 
Corinth  became  the  firm  aDy  of  9|i0t%  §ai  a 
prominent  member  of  the  PelopooMMB  adb- 
nderacy.  Its  goTermnent  becene  a  aiU  and 
moderate,  aristocrseyt  and  k^V  a^fsysd  the 
greatest  internal  traoquiUitj.  In  nbtiaM  lo 
Athens  were  also  entirdy  fricBAj,  til  the 
growing  prosperity  and  power  of  ihs  kocr 
state  snbaequent  to  the  FersuB  wtn  W|^  le 
excite  Jealousy,  llenra  waa  Iook  a  al^Mi  tf 
eontention  between  ttiem ;  and  WMa  la ) 


Athens  extended  a  helpiiur  haad  to  Coneyn 

against  the  mother  citr,  Ooffiatli, 

bitter  hate,  exerted  aD  hiBr  ~ 

the  Peloponneaian 

against  her  powerftd  enemy. 

the  PdoponneeJan  war,  througluiat  wUchCv- 

inU)  acted  an  Important  part;  aaflntt  indeed,^ 

fbmished  almost  the  entire  PelopoBMMB  iHL 

Uer  great  object  waa  to  hnmhlo  Athena;  mtm 

implacable  was  her  hatred,  that  whfm  tht  MS 

of  Niciaa  was  condnded  In  the  year  411  BL  C« 

die  pomtiTdy  refused  to  rafiifr  it; 

length  she  saw  the  power  of  bcr 

broken  in  the  diaastnma  defeat  of  j 

die  urged  the  confederaej  to  rase  tfca  Viiy  ti 

the  ground.    But  Sparta,  more  nagaa  ~ 

to  her  fellen  riTd  and  foe,  woold  not  < 

that  ''one  of  the  eyea  at  Greece"  diodi  k 

thus  put  out    But  it  waa  not  long  bcfM  As 

Spartana,  rendered  han^ty  by  their  ^  ^  '  - 

began  in  thdr  tnm  to  oxeito  the  ~ 

the  other  Grecian  atatea;  and  the  i 

were  ready  at  once  to  miita  with  the  ] 

the  Ansivei^  and  even  their  mortal  < 

Atheniana,  u  a  war  ag^nat  tl  — 

test)  known  in  histoiy  aa  the 

lasted  frma  8M  to  887  R  O.,  whea  Ae  J 

mouM  peace  of  Antalddas  reatored  Oofialh  m 

the  Lacednmonian  dllanoa,  to  which  aht  f» 

mained  futhfhl  in  the  Thehan  war.    la  M 

Timophanea,  attempting  to  eatafaiiah  tynaq^ 

was  killed  by  hia  brother  TlmoleoaL    Ate 

the  battle  of  Charonea,  the  T 

posscasion  of  the  city,  and  a 

garrison  in  the  Ibrtma  of  tho  _ 

but  after  the  defeat  of  Philip  at 

197  B.  0.,  Corinth,  now  dcdared  ftee  by  tkt  !■> 

man^  was  agdn  united  to  the  Adueaa  kapi% 

which  it  originally  Jofaied  14S  R  a    Al  At 

head  of  the  league,  Corinth  atradc  the  k«  Uiw 

in  defence  of  Greece,  and  then  fUl  hcndf  h^m 

the  conquering  legiona  of  Rome,  in  the  jaw 

146  B.  C.    Mnmmina,  the  Roman  eoud,  sa 

entering  tlie  city  aa  Tictor,  pot  the  mm  «i 

death,  and  aold  the  women  and  duUrm  fan 

davery ;  he  plundered  the  eity  of  ito  ; 

treasures,  and  consigned  it  to  the  f 

this  time  Corinth  remained  ~ 

tury,  when  a  colony  waa 

Julius  Cflssar,  which  made  it  i 

perous  and  popnlona  ei^.     It 

this  Koman  dty  whieh  fiC  Baal  ^ 
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torj  later;  but  nothing  in  the  entire  historf  of 
Corinth  will  be  pondered  with  deeper  interest 
bj  the  X)hri8tian,  than  the  simple  fact  that  the 
groat  apostle  to  the  gentiles  made  it  for  almost 
two  years  his  home,  and  that  he  here  founded 
that  important  church  to  which  he  afterward 
■ddreesed  two  epistles.  Roman  Corinth  finally 
abared  the  fate  of  its  predecessor,  and  Ml  b^ 
Ibre  the  devastating  march  of  Alario  the  Goth. 
In  noodem  times,  it  was  taken  in  1458  bj 
K<^ittnmed  II.,  transferred  to  the  Yenetiant  in 
1687,  and  retaken  by  the  Turks  in  ITlfi,  who 
lield  it  nntU  1828,  when  with  the  Greek  rero- 
lotion  it  paraed  into  the  possession  oi  modem 
Greece. — Corinth  in  the  day  of  Grecian  great- 
ness was  distingoished  more  for  commerce  and 
the  arts  than  for  war.  Architecture  was  early 
floltiTated ;  sculptors  and  artists  were  honored 
md  rewarded.  Corinth  not  only  save  name  to 
the  most  elaborate  order  of  Gi^oian  arehiteo- 
tnre,  but  dso  claimed  the  honor  of  haTing  in- 
Tented  the  art  of  painting.  ^  One  of  the  earli- 
est works  of  Corinthian  art,  which  retained  its 
oslebrity  in  later  times,  was  the  celebrated 
diest  of  Cypselus,  made  <^  cedar  wood  and 
•domed  with  figures.  It  was  dedicated  at 
^ympia,  where  it  was  seen  by  Pansanias,  who 
liaa  given  a  minute  description  of  it  The  Oo- 
rintman  vases  of  terra  cotta  were  among  the 
finest  in  Greece ;  and  such  was  their  b^ty, 
that  all  the  cemeteries  of  the  city  were  ran- 
•acked  by  the  colonists  of  Julius  CsBsar,  who 
ient  them  to  Rome,  where  they  fotched  enor^ 
mons  prices.^  The  Corinthians  were  not  dia- 
tlnguished  in  the  field  of  literature.  Under 
Penander,  indeed,  letters  enjoyed  a  brief  period 
of  &vor,  bat  were  ever  after  left  to  languish 
in  neglect. 

CORINTHIANS,  Epistlbsto  thb,  twoeanon- 
ieal  epistles  of  the  New  Testament  ascribed  by 
the  unanimous  testimony  of  Christian  antiquity 
to  the  apostle  Paul,  and  addressed  by  him  to  the 
ohurch  which  he  had  planted  at  Corinth,  about 
A.  D.  62.  The  first  was  written  from  Kphesoa 
between  A.  D.  56  and  68.  It  was  designed  to 
rebuke  party  divisions,  and  consequent  disor- 
ders which  had  arisen  in  the  C<»*inthian  church, 
and  also  to  give  decisive  judgments  on  certain 
practices,  in  regard  to  which  the  Corinthian 
converts  had  bc^n  affected  by  the  proverbial 
immorality  of  the  place.  "  Every  one  of  you," 
Paul  wrote  to  them  (i.  12),  '^sidth,  I  am  of 
Paul,  and  I  of  Apollos,  and  I  of  Cephas,  and  I 
of  Christ''  Critics  have  not  been  able  to  dis- 
tinguish certainly  the  doctrines  which  charac- 
terized the  respective  followers  of  these  4  teach- 
ers, and  from  allusions  in  Clement's  epistle,  it 
appears  that  the  parties  were  of  short  duration. 
Many  suppose  that  the  party  of  Apollos  favored 
a  Hellenico-philosophical  tendency,  and  adopted 
Alexandrian  forms  of  thought;  that  the  follow- 
ers of  Pet«r  encouraged  the  tendency,  common 
in  the  early  churches,  to  engraft  upon  Chris- 
tianity the  ritual  and  restrictions  of  Judaism; 
and  that  the  Christine  party  sprang  from  a  re- 
action against  the  authority  of  the  later  teachers 


and  in  ftcfot  of  the  pore  doctrine  ni  CMat 
In  the  first  4  ohapters,  the  apostle  oundemns 
their  atsomption  of  wisdom,  and  disposition  to 
fbry  in  men,  and  nnea  them  to  unity  on  the 
jbiindation  whieh  is  laid  in  Christ..  In  the  ro> 
mainder  of  the  epistle,  he  oensorea  the  dmnli 
Ibr  having  tolenited  immoralitiea,  oondemne 
Inwsniti  between  Christiana  before  lieilhen 

^^88,  and  inr  anawer  to  qneries  proposed  to 
by  the  Ckninthiana,  gives  Tariona  instaroc* 
tiona  oonoeming  marriage  and  eelilMM^',  tlie  use 
of  mett  whidi  had  been  ofiSsred  to  idols,  the 
ezerdse  of  sopematttral  gifts,  and  the  propria- 
Use  of  pnblio  worshin.  The  epistle  doeea  with 
an  elaborate  ezpod^m  of  the  doctrine  of  the 


to  have  been  less  qpedaL  at  least  lees  nigent; 
lor  he  ooogntnlates  the  diM^es  on  the  effeot 
of  hia  ibrmer  oensorea,  which  had  produced  n 
godly  eorrow^  and  a  revival  of  nraperdisoipUneu 
The  burden  cf  the  second  epistle  is  to  oommend 
them  fx  thefar  ateadfaetness,  to  r^oioe  in  the 
oonviction  that  he  had  hOxnred  with  them  in  al 
ainoerity  and  with  aU  seal,  and  to  apolociae  to 
them  lor  what  might  appear  to  be  a  foolidi 
pride.  Itvindieateatheebaraoterandeifoctaof 
the  religion  which  ho  had  prodahned,  and  his 
own  di^idtgr  and  authority  aa  an  apostle,  appn- 
rsntfar  with  reference  to  antl-PeoUne  inflnenoea 
whidi  were  stOl  <merathig  in  the  chnreh.  Thia 
id  letter  was  probablj  written  firom  Phflippi; 
and  d>oot  one  ye»  after  the  tending  of  the  nnt. 
OOBIOLASVB,  the  name  of  honor  bestowed 

&the  Roman  people  on  the  patrician  Oaioa  or 
»ioa  IfaroioB,  Ibr  the  iUnstrioos  conquest  of 
Corioli,  a  Yolsdan  town.  Young,  brave,  and 
arroffant,  he  was  a  leading  membsr  of  the  sen- 
ate during  the  dissensions  which  followed  soon 
after  the  establishment  of  the  tribunes.  Having 
been  r^ected  as  candidate  for  the  consulship, 
he  was  so  exasperated  against  the  pec^le,  that 
dnring  the  gruit  ikmine  which  then  oeonrred, 
he  propoeed  in  the  senate  the  retention  of  grain 
asnt  from  Bidly  until  the  plebeiana  should  con- 
sent to  saerifice  the  new  magistracy  created  for 
the  defence  (tf  their  rights  (401  B.  C).  To 
revenge  the  people,  and  their  own  dignitv  so 
Tiolentlv  assailed,  the  tribonea  sommoned  him 
b^oreudrcomitia.  Hereftised  tosppear;  tn- 
mults  and  diqmtes  followed,  and  finaUjr  a  com- 
plaint was  made  against  him  by  the  tnbansa  in 
the  senate,  which  refoned  the  eanae  to  the  as- 
sembly of  the  people.  The  efforts  ci  his  col- 
leagoes  to  save  him  were  aQ  in  vain,  and  he 
was;  condenmed  to  perpetual  exile.  He  left 
Rome,  but  made  hia  way  to  Antium,  the  capital 
of  the  Ydsd,  took  the  command  of  their  army, 
ravaged  the  Roman  colonies,  conquered  the 
towns  of  the  Latins^  their  alliee,  and  compiled 
this  people  to  Join  him.  The  attack  was  so 
sodden,  the  terror  of  his  arma  so  great,  that 
hardly  any  resistance  was  made  by  the  Roinana. 
He  penetrated  to  Rome,  and  ravaged  from  hia 
osmp  at  the  Cloilian  dike  the  lands  of  the  pie- 
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beions,  sparing  those  of  his  own  order.  The 
terrified  picbs  now  entreated  the  senate  to  re- 
voke the  decree  of  banisliment ;  the  senators 
refused  to  compromise  the  dignity  of  Romc^  bnt 
were  finally  compelled  to  yield.  Five  consular 
and  other  distinguished  citizens  carried  the  de- 
cree of  rec'all  into  the  camp  of  Coriolanus;  but 
ho  demanded  the  restitution  to  the  Volsci  of  all 
the  lands  formerly  conquered  from  them,  and 
the  acceptance  of  this  condition  witliin  80  days. 
Before  the  ezpiraUon  of  this  term  the  Romans^ 
reduced  to  extremity,  sent  one  embassy  after 
another  to  tlie  haughty  exile.  He  refused  to 
listen  to  the  senators  or  to  the  priests,  but  could 
not  resist  tlio  reproaches  of  his  mother  Veturia, 
and  the  tears  of  his  wife  Yolumnia,  who  led  an 
embassy  of  matrons.  *'  Thou  hast  saved  Rom&'' 
said  he  to  his  mother,  "  but  lost  thy  son."  lie 
then  returned  with  his  army  into  the  land  of  the 
Volsci,  who,  according  to  some  historians,  pun- 
ished his  defection  with  death;  according  to 
others,  he  was  suffered  to  live  quietly  among 
them.  The  matrons  of  Rome,  they  say,  mourn- 
ed liis  death  for  a  whole  year,  in  a  temple  erect- 
ed to  Fortuna  Muliebris,  to  commemorate  their 
merits.  The  history  of  Coriolanus  oontaina  so 
many  improbabilities  that  its  authenticity  has 
been  seriously  questioned  by  modern  critics. 

CORIOLI,  an  ancient  town  of  Latium,  in  the 
land  of  tiie  Volsci,  from  whom  it  was  taken,  by 
the  Romans  in  the  early  part  of  the  6th  century 
B.  G.  It  was  for  his  valor  and  good  conduct 
on  tliis  occasion  that  the  Roman  Caius  Mar- 
cius  received  his  surname  of  Coriolanus.  When 
Cv)ri()lanus  joined  the  Volsci  against  his  coun- 
trymen, this  city  was  retaken  by  the  fonner. 
Under  the  Romans  it  soon  fell  into  decay,  and 
its  exact  site  is  now  unknown. 

COIiK  (Lat.  cortex,  bark),  the  soft  elastic  bark 
of  a  species  of  oak  (quereut  tuber)  which  grows 
abunclantly  in  Spiun,  Portugal,  and  Italy.  When 
the  tree  is  15  years  old  the  barking  is  commenced, 
and  may  bo  repeated  every  8  or  10  years  after- 
ward, tlie  crops  improving  both  in  quality  and 
quantity  at  each  operation.  Trees  thus  Uirked 
will,  it  is  said,  live  150  years*  The  cork  is  re- 
moved from  the  trees  in  July  and  August.  Tliis 
is  done  by  making  incisions  around  the  tree  and 
lonfritudinally  to  tlie  root,  when  the  pieces  are 
easily  detached.  These  are  then  soaked  in  wa- 
ter, pressed  under  heavy  weights,  dried  before 
a  fire,  and  stacked  or  packed  in  bales  for  export 
tation.  Tlie  cork-cutters  divide  the  sheets  of 
cork  into  narrow  strips,  and  after  cutting  these 
of  the  proper  length,  round  them  into  a  cylin- 
drical form,  with  a  very  Aiarp,  thin-bladed 
knife.  The  French  excel  in  this  art.  8p.anish 
black  is  made  from  the  burnt  parings  of  cork, 
Cork  and  its  uses  were  known  among  the  an- 
cients, but  it  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
Common  until  Uie  15th  century,  when  glass  bot- 
tles first  came  into  general  use.  Cork  is  em- 
jjloyed  in  various  ways,  but  especially  for  stop- 
ping vessels  containing  liquids,  and,  on  account 
<)f  its  buoyancy  in  water,  in  the  construction  of 
Ufe-boaU    Before  the  iuveution  of  the  air  belt 


it  was  used  In  the  mannfTtnre  of  llfe-pffff*. 
era  or  cork  Jackets.  Tbeae  consisud  of  tvs 
strips  of  strong  canvas  made  to  fit  th«  li^ij, 
which  enclosed  jneoes  cyf  cork.  This  LuTtauia 
appears  to  be  of  very  early  date,  as  PSataR^  it 
liis  life  of  Camillns  refers  to  it. 

CORK,  a  maritime  oo.  of  Iruland,  proTioai 
of  Munster,  bounded  8.  by  St.  Georg^'i  ciautl ; 
greatest  length  from  £.  to  W.  110  m.; 


breadth,  70m.;  area, 2,885 sq.m. ^>op. ia IW. 
778,898;  in  1851,  668,158.  The  W.  pancf  xk 
county  is  hilly ;  the  N.  and  £.  are  renutiiUy 
fertile,  and  a  lariger  extent  of  land  is  arabW  tkn 
in  any  other  county  of  Ireland.  It  u  Mtuni 
by  the  Lee,  Blackwater,  Bandon,  and  esslW 
streams,  none  of  which  are  here  navigik^  ti 
any  great  distance.  The  coast  is  broken  U  Sat 
bays  and  inlets,  and  there  are  several  uUndioff 
it  belonging  to  this  conntv.  Iron,  copfwr,  ■! 
coal  mines,  manganese,  fbllers*  earth,  bnck  d^f, 
and  limestone  exist  here.  The  iron  nunein 
no  longer  woriced,  bat  Uiose  of  cofyper  sr  tls 
richest  in  Ireland.  Agricnltare,  exotpt  Dtar  Hk 
sea-coast  and  in  the  neighborhood  of  tbt  ^tA 
lines  of  commuDication,  is  carried  oo  with  flttb 
skilL  The  staples  are  iK>tatoes,  oaia,  wheat.  ■! 
dairy  produce.  Fisheries  are  extensively  pn» 
cutcd.  The  chief  trade  is  in  proviaiouk  iw  ^ 
most  the  only  mannfactnres  are  wlii^cvai 
porter.  The  county  is  divided  for  jndioJ  9» 
poses  into  the  East  and  We»t  ridL^v,  sal » 
turns  2  members  to  parliament,  U^ds  S  kt 
Cork  city,  and  one  for  each  of  the  bdroqgfairf 
Bandon,  Kinsale,  Mallow,  and  YoogliaL— Coa^ 
a  city  and  river  port  of  Ireland,  capita!  d  dv 
above  county  and  a  county  in  itsdt  sCBtieirt 
the  head  of  the  estuary  of  tlte  Lee,  1 88  m.  &  T. 
from  Dublin;  pop.  in  1841,  80,730;  in  190, 
85,755.  It  is  the  8d  city  of  Irelaod  in  ibm^ 
tance  and  population,  Dublin  and  BdfMi  mm 
ranking  before  it.  On  the  land  sidsiliftf- 
compaued  by  hills  of  no  great  hci^tt,  and  If 
suburbs,  the  sqnaUd  poverty  of  which  totxam 
painfully  with  its  own  cheerful,  spadoos,  and  vil 
kept  main  streeta  It  is  li^t^  with  gas  mi 
well  supplied  with  water.  Tlie  central  |Mft» 
cupies  half  of  an  island  in  the  river,  enensriJ 
with  the  mainland  by  bridges,  the  whole  bi» 
her  of  which  within  the  city  limits  is  9.  Ik 
principal  streets  are  on  the  S.  side  of  ths  Li% 
and  both  channels  are  lined  with  quays  ak 
throughout  the  extent  of  the  city.  The  i 
prominent  public  buildings  are  the  court  i 
gaols,  house  of  correction,  female  penisnutt;^ 
convict  depot,  lunatic  asylnmai  S  infinaari^ 
bank  of  Ireland,  savings  bank,  rNwrbff  of  m» 
mercc,  county  club-house,  custom  houic!.  mi 
churches.  Of  the  latter  there  an  7,  indafi^ 
the  cathedral,  beside  which  the  Roman  Cslhs' 
lies  have  8  chapels,  the  established  cfamtb  bai 
2  chapels  of  ease,  and  the  diHenting  tccu  &KI 
10  places  of  wcir^ip.  Thcfo  are  4  bmmimmm 
and  2  nunneries,  with  a  chapel  attadMd  to  mA. 
Near  the  city  is  a  cemeteirafttfr  the  plan  «f 
Pcre  la  Chaise,  and  to  the  W.  of  thif  u  a  fas 
promenade  1  m.  long,  called  Che  Mardyka  A 
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tnct  of  240  acres  has  been  redalmed  from  the 
fiver  and  liud  ont  as  a  park.  The  rnoUt  fanpor- 
tant  literary  and  scientific  institiitioiis  are: 
Qoeen^s  college,  opened  in  1849,  the  royal  Cork 
institntion,  incorporated  in  Ifm  with  a  Tlew 
nudnly  to  the  advancement  of  agricnltore,  the 
Cork  library  society,  the  mechanics'  institoteii 
agrlcnltaral,  horticultural,  and  Cnvierian  sooi- 
•tiea,  and  nameroos  schools.  The  charitable 
fonndi^ons  include  a  house  of  indnstiy  for 
1,900  paupers,  a  fever  hospital,  a  Magdalen  and 
9  lying-in  asylums,  a  foundling  ho^ital,  fto. 
niere  are  2  theatres,  and  barracks  for  inimntry 
sod  cavalry.  One  daily,  2  tri-weeklj^  and  2 
weekly  newspapers  are  published  in  the  dty. 
The  manufactures  embrace  glass,  iron,  glovea. 
leather,  woollen  doths,  flour,  malt  and  dutilled 
ttqnorsw  but  are  not  important  A  flonriahing 
•  tnde,  nowever,  is  carried  on,  the  imports  con- 
ristlng  chiefly  of  timber,  and  the  exports  of 
pain,  live  stock,  provisions^  and  linen.  The 
loreign  and  colonial  commerce  is  chiefly  with 
tiba  Baltic,  the  Mediterranean,  Portugal,  and 
Oanada.  The  registered  shipping  of  the  port 
In  1856  aroountea  to  886  vessels,  tonnage  50,- 
T44 ;  entries  during  the  year,  2,749,  tonnage 
tS4,910;  clearances^  1,967,  tonnage  249,018. 
Tlu«e  nulways  radiate  from  CoriL  vie:  the 
neat  southern  and  western,  the  Cork  and  Ban- 
Son,  and  the  Cork.  Blackrock,  and  Passage. 
The  city  is  governed  by  a  mayor,  16  aldermen, 
snd  28  councillors.  Its  walls  were  built  by  the 
]>anes  in  the  9th  century,  and  its  name^  d^ved 
from  the  Irish  corroch  or  eoTeag\  a  swamp,  was 
given  to  it  in  allusion  to  the  original  duuwoter 
of  its  site.  The  harbor,  to  which  it  owes  all  its 
Importance,  is  famous  for  capacity  and  safety, 
and  is  divided  into  upper  and  lower.  The 
latter,  11m.  below  the  city,  8  m.  long,  2  m. 
broad,  and  completely  landlocked,  is  entered  by 
a  channel  2  ra.  long  and  1  m.  wide,  defended  by 
9  forts.  In  it  are  several  islands,  on  one  of 
which  is  Queenstown,  formerly  called  Cove, 
and  on  others  are  powder  magazines,  artillery 
barracks,  ordnance  depots,  &c.  The  inner  har- 
bor extends  5  m.  below  the  city,  and  is  being 
continually  improved. 

CORMENIN,  Ix)uis  Mabie  d«  la  Hahl  vi- 
oomte  de,  a  French  politician,  bom  in  Paris,  Jan. 
6,  1788.  Admitted  to  the  bar  in  1808,  he  was  2 
years  later  appointed  by  the  emperyr  auditor  in 
the  council  of  state.  On  the  restoration  hejoined 
the  royal ist^s  was  promoted  to  the  office  of 
master  of  request^  was  faithful  to  the  Bourbons 
during  the  Hundred  Days,  and  resumed  his  situa- 
tion on  their  2d  return.  He  now  published  sev- 
eral legal  treatises,  the  most  important  of  which 
has  passe<l  through  several  editions  under  the 
title  of  Droit  administrate^  and  in  return  he 
•received  tlie  title  of  baron,  and  afterward  of 
viscount.  In  1826  he  joined  the  liberal  party, 
was  elected  to  the  chamber  of  deputies,  acted 
with  the  opposition,  opposed  the  election  of 
Louis  Pliilippe  in  1830,  and  after  Aug.  7  refused 
a  seat  in  the  new  council  of  state,  and  resigned 
his  place  in  the  chamber  of  deputies.    He  was 


ratteoted,  however,  fttxn  the  departmsBt  ni 
Ain,  and  wrote  a  great  number  of  aeorbhlng 
ptn^^ileti  which  proved  ir\]urion8  to  the  new 
oyniu^.  Alter  1884,  nnder  the  nom  dapUm^ 
or  ^^Tinion,**  he  wrote  in  a  periodical  aevend 
brilliant  skeCehes  of  political  oharaoten^  whicb 
were  repubUsbed  in  a  vdume  called  the  Lhn 
dm  9ra£nti%  and  translated  into  English  (New 
York,  1847).  In  1845  and  1846  he  wrote  Spam* 
phlets  on  the  ultramontane  controversv,  which 
impahned  his  popularity.  After  the  revolution  of 
1848  he  was  chosen  to  the  constitoent  assembly 
by  4  electoral  distriotSi  was  made  chairman  of 
the  committee  on  the  consdtntion,  and  had  a 
large  share  in  fWmdng  the  repnblican  coostitii* 
tion(tfl848.  Onthe<m^<r^to<of  DeclLba 
was  very  loud  in  his  denunciation  iji  its  anthon 
bat  afterward  aocented  a  seat  in  the  new  oonnoif 
of  state,  and  has  since  most  fidthfolly  served  tho 
empenHT. 

OORMONTAIGNE,  Louis  ni,  a  Fraieh  mili* 
tary  engineer,  bom  about  1696,  died  Oct  20i| 
1752.  He  entered  the  oorps  of  engineers  in 
1715;  in  1784  he  directed  the  siege  of  Tm^ 
badi.  Soon  after  this,  he  was  appointed  to 
Bop^rhitend  the  operations  at  the  siege  of  Phi- 
lippsburg.  In  1744  he  conducted  the  siegesof 
Menfai,  xpres,  La  Knoqne,  and  Fumes,  in  FImh 
den,  and  that  of  Fmourg  in  Geraiany.  Ha 
was  afterward  employed  in  sorveying  uie  ftir> 
tifieations  of  the  kingdom,  and  in  sm>erintend* 
ing  the  erection  of  new  works  at  Btrasboorg; 
Mets,  Bitohe,  and  Thkmville.  Heistheanthor 
of  various  improvements  on  Vanban^s  system 
of  fortificatioD,  which  are  sometimeB  entitled 
Oorroontdgne^ssjrstem. 

OORMOkAKT  (Fr.  cormmm\  a  web-lboU 
ed  bird  iji  the  order  anssrei^  fiunily  peUeanidm^ 
and  genus  graeului  (Linn.) ;  other  synonymes 
are  pkalaerocarax  of  Brisson,  and  carho  ci 
Lac^pMe;  the  English  and  French  name  is  sop* 
posea  to  be  a  oorraption  of  the  Latin  mrvut 
marinu$  (sea  ravenl  given  on  account  of  the 
black  color.  The  ou  is  moderate,  dender, 
straight,  with  the  culmen  concave,  and  sad* 
denly  hooked  at  the  tip;  the  sides  compressed 
and  grooved;  wings  moderate  and  pointed; 
tail  rather  short  and  rounded  at  the  end:  toea 
loott^  the  outer  rather  longer  than  the  middle^ 
andan  4  united  by  a  ftdl  web;  the  base  of  the 
lower  mandible  with  a  coriaceous  pooch  eapft- 
ble  cf  extension.  There  are  about  80  tipeAm 
described,  inhabiting  eveiy  part  of  the  world: 
they  live  in  large  flocks  on  the  sea-coast  and 
smaU  ialttida,  sometimes  vidting  inland  lakes 
and  rivers.  They  feed  exclusively  on  fish,  which 
they  catch  dextn-ously  and  devour  voraciously, 
without  discrimination  as  to  species ;  hence  this 
bird  has  become  the  emblem  of  the  human  but- 
ton. They  are  excellent  divers,  flying  and 
swimming  under  water,  and  remaining  sab- 
merged  for  a  long  tiine.  The  nest  is  made  of  . 
sea-weed,  grasses,  and  coarse  materials,  heaped 
to  a  considerable  height,  and  placed  on  inaooes* 
mble  rocks  or  ledges  and  trees;  the  eggs  are 
torn  8  to  5,  long  and  narrow,  of  a  light  ( 
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eonqoMt  the  exportation  was  prohiUted ;  l>7  a 
Uw  of  1486,  It  was  allowed  wheneTertbe  pnoe 
ni  wheat  should  not  exceed  6«.  Sd,  per  Quarter, 
sod  of  barlej  8«.  4eL  In  1468  the  importation 
was  prohibited  unless  the  domestic  price  shoold 
flseeed  the  rates  named  in  the  law  of  1486.  In 
1668  exportation  was  allowed  when  wheat  was 
worth  lOi.  per  qnarter,  and  barlejr  6ii  8<l.  In 
imro  the  exportation  was  allowed  Arom  some 
dMrlcts  at  the  discretion  of  the  local  author* 
Ities,  wheat  paying  an  export  dutj  of  Is.  and 
other  grain  of  Bd,  In  1598  the  exportation  was 
aDowM  whenever  the  price  of  wheat  did  not  ex- 
ceed 20i.  per  qnarter,  and  barley  12s.,  wheat  pay- 
ing 2t.  and  barley  Is.  4^2.  duty.  In  1660,  on  the 
•eeession  of  Charles  11.,  along  with  hea^y  im» 
port  duties,  the  export  duty  of  wheat  was  fixed 
tX  90$.  per  qnarter  with  proportionate  rates  on 
otiier  grains ;  in  1668,  for  these  dnties  madwh 
Isrmi  duty  of  9  per  cent  was  substituted :  as  the 
exportation  price  of  wheat  was  fixed  at  48s.  the 
iatf  was  thus  made  6s.  4d,  ner  quarter.  In  1670 
pmibitory  duties  were  laia  upon  importation, 
wbile  exportation  was  prohibited  until  the  home 
jRikw  should  reach  58s.  4€2.  per  quarter,  when 
exportation  was  allowed  on  paying  9  per  cent, 
dnty,  while  importation  was  allowed  with  8s. 
dotT.  In  1689  a  bounty  of  fit.  per  quarter  waa 
ptid  on  wheat  exported,  when  the  prioe  did  not 
coEoeed  48s.,  and  of  2s.  id.  on  barley  or  malt,  if 
Hie  price  did  not  exceed  24s. ;  and  at  the  same 
time,  impoVtadon  was  prohibited.  This  qrrtem 
continued  till  1778,  when,  prices  having  become 
-narr  high,  a  law  was  enacted  under  the  anroloai 
ef  Mr.  Burke,  by  which  the  introduction  of  ibr- 
dgn  wheat  was  allowed,  at  a  duty  of  6dL  per 

rter,  whenever  the  price  reached  48s.,  wnDe 
export  bounty  was  to  cease  whenever  the 
price  fell  as  low  as  44s.  The  next  change  was 
m  1791,  by  which  an  import  dnty  of  6dL  was  to 
be  levied  when  tlie  price  was  54s. ;  when  it  was 
under  54s.  and  above  50s.  the  duty  was  to  be  8s. 
M. ;  and  when  it  was  under  50s.  the  duty  was 
to  be  24s.  Sd.  per  quarter.  In  1804  a  duty  of 
Sis.  Sd,  was  levied  when  the  home  price  was  68s. 
or  less ;  when  it  was  from  68s.  to  66s.  the  duty 
was  fixed  at  2s.  6^. ;  and  when  it  was  66s.  or 
more,  the  duty  was  id.  The  official  price  was 
establbhed  by  the  average  of  12  districts,  into 
which  the  maritime  counties  of  England  had 
been  divided ;  and  in  Scotiand  by  the  average 
of  4  maritime  districts.  These  averages  were 
taken  4  times  a  year.  In  1 814  the  export  bounty 
was  abolished,  and  in  1815  an  act  was  passed 
fijdng  80s.  as  the  limit  at  which  there  should  be 
no  duty  on  importation.  In  1825  a  minimum 
dnty  of  Is.  was  levied  when  the  prioe  should  be 
above  85s.,  with  a  maximum  duty  of  17s.  when 
the  price  was  between  70s.  and  80f.  In  1825  the 
duty  on  wheat  from  the  North  American  colo- 
nies was  fixed  for  one  year  at  5s.  without  regard 
to  price.  In  1827  Mr.  Canning  attempted  a  re- 
form of  the  corn  tariff,  bat  failed.  In  1888  an 
act  was  passed  fixing  a  minimum  duty  of  Is. 
when  the  price  was  7Ss.  or  more,  with  a  maxi- 
mum duty  of  23s.  Sd.  when  the  prioe  waa  64s. ; 
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tiie  prices  to  be  ascertained  ftcm  actual  ealia  la 
the  prinoipel  towns.  In  1889  the  anti-com-lair 
kagne  was  fbonded,  and  the  agitation  ibr  the 
total  repeal  of  the  duties  commenced.  In  184S 
Sb Robert  Peel'sdi^ng  acale  waa  enacted,  fiiring 
aminimam  duty  ctf  U  when  theprice  was  TU, 
and  over,  and  adding  1$.  to  the  duty  with  eeoh 
decrease  of  la.>in  the  pricey  until  the  nuudmmn 
dnty  of  80Si  was  reached  whenever  the  price 
fbll  below  SU  In  1848  the  dn^  on  wheat  from 
Canada  waa  fixed  at  U  Findfy,  in  1846, 8ir 
Bobert  Peel's  fiunooa  firee  trade  measure  waa 
passed,  seriously  redodng  the  com  dnties  atr 
once,  and  fixing  them,  alter  Feb.  1, 1849,  at  the 
nondnal  rate  of  Is.  per  qnarter  en  wheat  end 
other  com,  and  4yL  per  cwt  on  aU  kinds  of 
floor  and  mesL 

CORN  SNAXE,  the  conmion  name  of  the 
cs|y5sr£«ttoeMs,  IJnn.  ^ennsssslspiUi^  Bd.  and 
Qd.).  Tlie  head  is  narrow  and  elongated,  and 
the  snout  obtuse)  the  neA  is  contracted,  the 
body  very  long,  and  the  taQ  small  and  tapering. 
The  color  above  is  reddish  brown,  with  oblong 
spots  of  brick-dnst  color  bordered  with  tot 
dark  brown ;  the  rides  are  lisditer  with  smau 
SDots;  bdow,  the  color  is  suver- white,  with 
uack  sonares  of  yarious  sixes  irregnlany  dis- 
posed :  Mow  the  vent  is  a  longitudinal  line  en 
each  sidcL  formed  by  a  black  spot  on  each  scale. 
In  a  specunen  4  feet  lon^  the  nead  was  1|  indH 
es  long,  body  89,.  and  tail  nearly  8  inches^  the 
greatest  circumference  behiig4  indies:  itatudns 
a  length  of  6  feet  It  conceals  itself  by  daj^ 
and  is  generally  seen  early  in  the  morning  and 
about  dusk ;  it  enters  booses,  and  is  bdoeved 
to  dcTour  chickens,  as  well  as  the  small  ani- 
mals usually  eaten  by  snakes.  Its  northern 
limit  appears  to  be  North  OSrdina.  The  ab- 
dominal plates  are  186,  the  subcMidal  scales  64. 

CORNARO,  a  Venetian  family,  which  fur- 
nished several  doges  in  the  14th,  17th  and  18th 
centuries,  and  among  whose  distinguished  mem- 
bers are :  I.  Lusiqnana  OATTAsnrA,  queen  of 
Oyprus,  bora  in  Venice  in  1464,  died  there,  Jidv 
6,  1510.  In  1478  she  succeeded  her  husbano, 
James  n.,  as  regent,  and  reigned  until  Feb.  86, 
1489,  when,  worried  by  inoesssnt  Jealousies, 
she  abdicated  in  fisvor  of  the  republic.  On 
her  retum  to  her  native  dty,  ahewas  re- 
ceived with  great  distinction  bv  the  doge,  and 
the  castle  of  Asola,  in  the  province  of  Treviso^ 
was  assigned  to  her  as  a  residence.  Bembo,  one 
of  her  relatives,  who  afterward  became  emfaicnt 
as  cardinal,  celebrated  in  his  dialognee,  enti- 
tied  OH  Atokmi^  her  brilUant  intdlectnal  and 
social  qualities.  Her  portrait  was  painted  by 
Titian,  and  her  life  has  afforded  a  rich  fidd  of 
romance  to  Frendi  novdista.  II.  Luioi,  an  Itd- 
ian  apostie  of  temperance,  bom  in  Venice  hn 
1467,  died  in  Padua  about  1566.  After  having 
iii}uied  his  hedth  by  excesses,  he  led,  from 
his  40th  year  to  the  time  <^  his  death,  a  life  of 
almost  totd*abstinenoe,  restricting  himsdf^  by 
the  advice  of  his  physicians,  to  a  daily  allow- 
ance of  18  ounces  of  solid  food,  and  14  ounces 
of  wine.    This  cured  him,  not  on)y  physically. 
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fcmnding  the  French  aoademjr,  eoinpo06d  also 
plans  of  comedies,  the  execution  of  which  wts 
performed  under  his  direction  hjrseTeral  salaried 
anthors.  Comeille  was  admitted  into  the  oote> 
rie  of  the  cardinal^s  official  poets,  but  either  bj 
his  soccess  incurred  the  Jealoui^  of  his  mastei^ 
or  oflbnded  him  by  venturing  to  improve  one  of 
the  plans  submitted.  At  £e  age  of  80  yean, 
lisTing  meditated  on  the  resouroes  of  the  dra^ 
matio  art,  studied  the  ancients,  and  derived  ez« 
perience  from  hia  own  prodnetiona,  Oomeille  re- 
lomed  to  Rouen.  There,  by  the  advice  and  aid 
of  IL  de  Ohalon,  a  former  secretary  of  Maria 
de*  Medici,  he  learned  the  Spanish  language ; 
and  the  fruit  of  his  studies  was  the  tragedy  of 
the  Cid,  founded  on  a  play  of  Guilhem  de  Oaa- 
tnv  «^  ^^  fii^  French  dramatic  masterpiece. 
It  was  dbtinguished  by  a  simplicity  in  the  sab* 
Jeot  and  treatment,  by  a  sustained  development 
of  situations,  characters,  and  senttmentf,  and 
by  a  purity  and  elevation  of  style,  of  which 
France  bad  furnished  no  previous  example. 
Though  received  with  enthusiasm  by  the  pnblio, 
it  brought  upon  the  author  a  violent  literary 
persecution,  since  Cardinal  RicheUea  and  the 
eoortiers  dependent  on  him  undertook  to  show 
that  with  the  Old  began  the  decline  of  the 
French  theatre.  The  academy,  protected  by 
the  cardinal,  was  urged  by  him  to  ^nounoe  its 
Judgment,  and  after  discussions during5 months 
poblished  in  1688  the  8entim&nt$  dePaaadknie 
aur  U  Oid,  by  which  that  drama  was  adndtled 
to  be  a  masterpiece,  though  most  cf  its  peon- 
Bar  beauties  were  censured  as  fSuilts.  Its  popii« 
kurity  spread  through  Europe,  and  Oomeille  fNre* 
•erved  in  his  library  translations  of  it  into  near- 
ly all  the  European  languages.  ^  As  beantiftal 
aa  the  Oid^^  became  a  proverb  in  France.  The 
anbject  of  his  next  piece  was  taken  from  Ro- 
man history,  and  tbis  choice  decided  the  char- 
acter of  French  tragedy  during  the  best  oen- 
tory.  Modem  and  medieval  ideas  and  history 
were  from  this  time  deemed  unsuited  to  dra- 
matic purposes ;  the  forms  of  the  dasncal  tragedy 
were  copied ;  and  the  stage,  instead  of  mna^ 
trating  Christian  ideas  and  contemporary  life, 
was  occupied  chiefly  by  Greeks,  Romans,  Aa- 
avrians,  Persians,  Egyptians,  and  even  Turka 
The  tragedy  of  Horace  (since  called  also  Le$  H<h 
races)  appeared  in  1689,  and  surpassed  its  prede- 
cessor in  originality,  being  upon  a  subject  which 
had  hardly  before  been  treated  in  poetry,  and 
also  in  the  force  and  grandeur  which  character- 
ized eJikethe  situations,  personage&and  dialogue. 
It  was  followed  in  the  same  year  by  Cmna^  es- 
teemed by  Voltaire  the  most  finished  of  the  au- 
thor^s  pieces,  and  in  1640  by  Folyetiete.  which 
is  usually  esteemed  by  French  critics  the  ehef 
i^ autre  of  Corneille,  if  not  of  the  dramatic  art. 
Polyeucte  was  read  at  the  h6tel  de  Rambouillet, 
and  condemned  by  that  sovereign  tribunal  on 
questions  of  wit  and  taste ;  and  ComeiUe  in  alarm 
had  decided  to  withdraw  it  from  rehearsal,  when 
an  obscure  comedian  reassured  him  as  to  its  ex- 
cellence. In  1 641  and  1642  he  produced  Pomp^ 
and  Le  men  teur,  the  former  of  which  was  unequal 


to  hii  novioos  tragadieB,  hot  the  ktter,  j 
on  a  Jspanlih  pieoe  of  Alaroon,  renewad  tho 
^ory  wnksh  he  had  obtained  by  the  OH  md 
waa  the  first  Freneh  comedy  which  gave  a  Mvaiy 
and  natoral  pietara  of  the  manners  of  the  timau 
In  1648 fbUowed  La  mUiedu  mmteur,  wfakdi 
waa  not  mora  Mo&toiia  than  the  aeeond  parti 
of  poems  naoally  are.  Thededineofhiigeniei 
appeared  in  the  complicated  and  fimtaatle  aab- 
Jeeti,  ezoeadve  desire  fbr  theatrical  eflbet  chl- 
merioal  ideals^  and  aabtletiev  of  diaqnisitioD» 
which  began  to  mark  his  piacea.  Fbetiy  waa 
diq»laced  for  an  exhibition  of  the  Micohiavellin 
of  motivea.  The  anther  thoii|^  himaelf  on* 
anrpaased  in  knowledge  of  men  and  cbortii  tho 
wwki  and  politloa,  and  with  a  character  senal- 
tively  honorable  and  trathftal  he  undertook  to- 
ittaatrate  the  ^doctrine  of  the  mnrderona  Jlao- 
chiavdli."  BodogmfULThM&r^ffSnMui^J^ 
8anch$  d^Amfftm^  ifioanMe^  Andrwnids^  and 
Frn'Oia/rite,  between  1646  and  166a,  were  cf 
nneqnal  though  all  of  inferior  merit,  and  the 
decided  Mure  of  tho  last  canaed  him  to  ra- 
Boonce  dramatic  composition  for  6  yean.  Li 
the  interval  he  translated  the  ''  Imitation  of 
Cairiat^hitoIVenchverN.  In  1669  ho  waa  in- 
duced to  return  to  the  theatre,  onl  v  to  diafigma 
in  hia  {29f^oneof  themostadmuablotheaiea 
of  ancient  tragedy.  The  applanaa  with  whkdi 
thto  piece  and  hia  2blwii  JP&r  (1661)  wera  lo- 
ceived  induced  him  to  write  constantly  for  16 
▼earsi  bnt  no  one  of  hia  later  dramaa  haa  kepi 
its  place  on  tho  atam.  SerUHiu  <166S}  haa 
acme  intereating  and  pleasing  acenea;  Afko* 
mUbe,  OOan,  ^sfMoij  and  AUOa  a668-'67) 
show  the  almost  powerieaa  eflbrta  of  a  iSriling 
hnagination;  TUe  at  BMmm  (1670)  waa  an 
unequal  duel  with  Radne,  then  in  the  eariy 
vigor  (^  his  talent;  the  ballet  tragedy  of  Pn^ 
(1671)  waa  oompoaed  in  coqJunoUcm  with  Qui- 
nault  and  Molidre;  and  PuleMru  (167S)  and 
Surena  (1674)  were  his  last  and  also  hia  fee- 
blest attempta.  He  wrote  also  in  prose  impor- 
tant Eammtfu  of  each  of  hia  plavsi  and  8  di»- 
couraea  on  the  drama,  on  tragedy,  and  on  tho 
8  unitiea.  The  reputation  <n  Oomeille  reata 
chiefly  upon  the  Oid^  and  the  4  or  5  piecea 
which  inunediately  soooeededit,  which  are  <Bb» 
tinguiflhed  by  the  Justice  and  vigor  with  which 
they  exhibit  great  passions  or  great  cbaracten. 
It  waa  by  no  means,  saya  Schlegel,  so  much  hia 
ol^eot  to  excite  our  terror  and  compasaioo,  aa 
our  admiration  for  the«haracten  ana  astonish- 
ment at  the  aituationa  of  hia  heroea.  Not  con* 
tent  with  exacting  our  admiration  fbr  the  hero- 
ism of  virtue,  he  dahna  it  alao  for  the  heroiam 
of  vice,  by  the  boldness,  strength  of  soul,  preo- 
enoe  of  mind,  and  elevation  above  all  human 
weakneas,  with  which  he  endows  his  criminals 
of  both  aexea.  He  has  delineated  the  conflict 
of  passkma  and  motives;  but  for  the  moat  part 
not  immediately  aa  such,  but  as  already  trana* 
formed  into  a  contest  ci  prindplea.  It  ia  in 
love  that  he  has  been  found  coldeat;  aeldomdoea 
he  paint  it  as  a  power  which  imperceptibly  steak 
upon  us,  and  ^uns  an  involuntary  and  irreaisti- 
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Leebos.  which  she  left,  regretted  hj  the  peoole^ 
mfter  the  battle  of  Pharnlia.  Aooompanyiiig 
Pomp^  in  his  flight  to  E^jpt,  CkwneU*  was  an 
are-witness  of  her  hnsband^i  marder,  after  which 
me  fled  to  Oypms  and  thence  to  pjreoe^  and 
•oon  di8M|peared  from  history. 

GORNifLIS,  OoKHiuTm,  a  Dutch  artist^  bom 
in  Haarlem  in  1562,  died  in  1088.  He  reoeived 
hia  first  instruction  from  Peter  Amrsten  the 
younger,  called  Long  Peter,  and  at  the  age  ci 
17  departed  for  Italy.  He  was  oompelled  by 
the  plaffue  to  return  to  Haarkm,  where  he  rose 
to  considerable  distinction  as  a  nainter  of  his- 
tory and  portraits.  His  most  celebrated  works 
are  the  ^Oompany  of  Archers  of  Haariem,** 
oontdning  portraits  of  the  prindpal  memben^ 
and  the  '^Deluge,'*  painted  for  the  earl  of  Lei- 
oeeter.  l£any  of  his  works  are  in  the  gaBeriea 
of  Dresden  and  Vienna. 

GORNELIUS,  EuAS,  D.D.,  secretary  of  the 
American  education  society,  bom  in  1795,  died 
Feb.  12, 1882.  He  was  mduated  at  Yale  col- 
lege in  1818,  and  after  studying  theolosy  became 
in  1816  agent  of  the  American  board  of  ooqi- 
ndwioners  for  foreign  missions,  and  visited  the 
Cherokee  and  Ohickasaw  Indians.  In  1818  he 
preached  in  New  Orleansjuid  in  1819  he  was 
viatalled  coUeagoe  of  Dr.  Worcester  at  Salnoo, 
which  position  he  exchanged  in  1886  for  that 
€i  secretary  of  the  American  education  sooie^* 
In  this  office  he  instituted  the  i^an  of  perma- 
nent scholarships.  His  memoirs,  written  by  B. 
B.  Edwards,  were  published  in  1888. 

CORNELIUS  NEPOa    SeeNiPoa. 

CORNELIUS,  Pbtbb  tok,  a  German  painter, 
bom  in  DQsseldor^  Sept  27, 1787.  ffis  fiither 
was  inspector  of  the  DOsseldorf  sallery,  sinoe 
remoyect  to  Munich,  and  many  of  the  artist^ 
play  hours  in  boyhood  were  passed  in  the  halb 
that  contained  the  great  masterpiecea  of  Ru- 
bens. At  an  early  age  he  began  to  make  draw- 
ings from  Marc  Antonio's  engraTings,  and 
•howed  a  great  predilection  for  the  study  of 
the  antique  and  of  Raphael,  whose  works  he 
often  endeavored  to  copy  from  memory.  His 
father  dying  in  somewhat  straitened  dreum- 
atances  when  Cornelius  was  16  years  of  age, 
his  mother  was  advised  to  apprentice  him  to  a 
ffoldsmith.  She  refused,  however,  to  take  him 
from  the  DQsscldorf  academy,  where  he  was 
pursuing  his  studies,  declaring  that  th»  would 
willingly  undergo  additional  privationa  to  en- 
able her  son  to  become  a  painter.  He  was  soon 
able  to  contrlbote  to  the  &mily  support  by  illua- 
trating  almanacs  and  painting  banners,  and  at 
the  age  of  19  received  a  commission  to  paint 
the  cupola  of  the  old  church  at  Neuss  with  co- 
lossal figures  in  chiaroscuro.  As  a  first  attempt 
in  the  highest  department  of  painting  by  a 
youth  of  19,  it  is  a  striking,  though  necessarily 
a  crude  performance.  The  artist  meanwhile 
began  to  manifest  a  taste  for  imposing  effects, 
and  an  impatience  of  academic  rules.  He  looked 
to  Rome  as  the  theatre  of  his  studies,  and  al- 
ready meditated  a  regeneration  of  Cerman  art 
While  at  Fraukfort-on-the-Maln,  in  1810,  he 


comnMneed  a  seriei  of  illnstratfaipa  to  "3 
which  he  dedicated  to  Qoethe,  and  which  ara  I 
oonridared  among  hia  most  auooeesfol  and  odigl* 
Bal  worka.  The  flawing  Tear  he  establiahed 
himself  at  Rome,  where,  with  the  co6peratk« 
of  Overbeek,  Kooh,  Bchnorr,  Schadow,  and 
others,  he  laid  the  fonndalion  of  that  new  Qer* 
man  school  which  waa  to  replace  the  pedantiy 
and  conventional  ruka  of  the  acadesue%  by  a 
atody  of  the  antique  and  a  return  to  tibe  al^la 
and  spirit  of  the  Old  raaitera.  The  artifltio  biD» 
therfaood  ooeapied  a  part  of  the  old  eoavant  of 
Bt  Isidore,  wliere  th^  pomed  thdr  art  wkk 
an  intentnesi  and  exdnsivenen  whioh  fixed 
upon  them  the  attention  of  eontemporarynaiai* 
efs  in  Rome,  and  eeonred  the  sympathy  of  anoh 
men  as  Goethe,  Schlegd,  and  Niebnhi^  Iliar»- 
vival  of  fi-eaoo  jMdnting  was  oonodved  to  ha  tha 
fltteet  meana  of  eanying  into  effect  thefar  idaaa, 
and  the  Prossian  eonanl-generaL  IL  BarthoidT, 
initiated  the  movement  by  employing  the  lead- 
ing artists  of  the  new  aobool  to  punt  the  walk 
ofnia  villa.  Ck>melins  executed ibr  him  8  fr«a* 
eoes,  ^  Joeeph  Inteipeting  the  Dream  of  Plift* 
raoh's  Ohief  Butler.'*  and  **  Joa^h  Beonamiifaif 
Us  Brethren,"  witn  so  much  snooees  Uiat  hi 
was  commissioned  hy  the  marquia  Masshni  to 
decorate  hii  viUa  wii£  fk«aooes  from  the  DMuk 
0$wmedia  oi  Dante.  He  advanced  no  fiuw 
tfaer  than  the  designa  of  these,  which  were  after- 
ward engraved  hySchoefer,  having  received  an 
invitation  from  the  orown  prince  of  Bavwia 
to  aid  in  the  deooration  of  the  Glyptotfaek  in 
Munich.  Another  <^  hia  most  celetoitedwaika 
executed  at  Rome'waa  a  aeries  of  deeigna  iUoa- 
trating  the  JITSMimmiIM;  the  thofooi^  B^ 
tional  R>irit  of  whioh  has  made  them  very  popu- 
lar in  Germany.  Cornelius  left  Rome  in  1810| 
and  having  reomniaed  the  DOaseldorf  aoadenqri 
cf  which  he  had  been  appointed  director,  com- 
menced his  labors  on  the  Glyptothek,  in  whloli 
he  was  steadily  employed,  with  the  asdstanoe 
of  a  band  of  pupila,  for  the  next  10  years.  Two 
immense  halla  were  appropriated  to  him,  one 
of  which,  the  hall  of  heroes,  he  illustrated  with 
the  history  of  the  demigooa  and  heroea  who 
oontendedintheTrq|anwar,  and  the  other  with 
a  view  of  the  whole  Grecian  mythology,  in 
both,  the  figures  are  of  colossal  proportioiia,  and 
in  grandeur  of  general  conception,  in  aimplicitj 
of  arrangement,  and  evidences  of  profiNmd 
learning^  the  work  ia  one  of  tiie  most  remark- 
aUe  of  modem  times.  During  thia  period  the 
general  decoration  of  the  corridon  of  the  Pinar 
kothek  waa  planned  by  Gomeliua,  althons^  the 
designs  Ibr  partioular  parte  and  the  direcoon  of 
the  whole  were  conMed  to  Qmmennann  and 
other  artists,  whom  Cornelius,  who  had  now 
become  director  of  the  Munich  academy,  had 
thoroughlv  imbued  with  his  principlea.  Amid 
these  employmenta  the  artist  found  time  alaoto 
execute  tne  frescoes  in  the  Ludwigs-ffirehei  one 
€i  whkh,  the  ««Last  Judgment,''  64  feet  by  80^ 
is  the  largest  future  in  the  world,  exeeMlng 
even  that  on  the  aame  subject  bv  Mlohd  Anr 
geh)  in  the  Bistine  chapel,  with  whioh  in  other 
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wished.  Acoordiog  to  (Md,  Anudthna 
was  the  name  of  the  daughter,  who  presented 
the  horn  to  Jnpiter  filled  with  fresh  herbs  and 
frait  The  comacopia  appears  on  the  most 
ancient  Greek  drinking,  vessels,  and  on  many 
ancient  coins,  and  the  volates  of  Ionic  colanms 
were  often  sculptured  to  represent  it.  In 
modem  times,  it  is  representea  in  the  fine  arts 
as  a  horn  from  which  issae  leaves,  flowers^  and 
ihiits. 

CORNWALL,  a  post  village  and  township 
of  Litchfield  co.,  Conn.,  about  87  m.  N.  W. 
from  Hartford ;  pop.  of  the  township  in  1860, 
S,041.  The  village  is  situated  about  8  m.  E: 
from  the  Honsatonic  railroad,  which  follows 
the  course  of  the  river  of  that  name  through 
the  township.  A  foreign  mission  scho<d  was 
established  here  in  1818  for  the  purpose  of 

aoalifying  converts  from  paganism  to  preach 
be  gospel  to  their  countrymen,  and  in  1820  it 
oontained  29  pupils,  of  whom  19  were  Ameri- 
can Indians  and  10  natives  of  Pacific  islands. 

CORNWALL,  a  co.  of  England,  forming  tha 
8.  W.  extremity  of  the  island  of  Great  Bmain, 
bounded  K  by  Devonshire,  and  on  all  other  sides 

a'  the  ocean ;  area,  exclusive  of  the  BciDy 
es,  which  belong  to  it,  1,880  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in 
1851,  855,558.  lu  form  is  that  of  an  irregular 
triangle ;  its  8.  coast  is  marked  bv  deep  inden- 
tations and  bold  headlands,  its  N.  W.  bjr  shal- 
low bays  and  a  nearer  approach  to  regwaHty 
of  outline,  while  at  the  angle  made  by  these  S 
coasts  is  the  steep  granitic  promontory,  60  feet 
high,  called  the  Land^s  End.  Branches  of  Uie 
Devonian  hills,  abounding  in  whitish  gray 
granite,  the  decomposition  of  whidi  has  foraed 
2ne  beds  of  kaolin  or  porcelain  earth,  stretch 
across  the  county  from  N.  E.  to  8.  W.  There 
are  no  large  rivers,  bat  most  of  the  streams  have 
Taluable  harbors  at  their  mouths,  and  many 
have  been  made  important  inland  channels  l^ 
oonnection  with  canals.  The  soil  is  poor,  but 
jyroduces  largo  crops  of  potatoes,  and  a  kind  of 
Mrley  called  pillez  for  fattening  pigs  and  ]^ul- 
try.  The  chief  employment  of  the  inhabitants 
is  mining  for  tin  and  copper,  and  perhaps  in  no- 
other  part  of  the  world  has  the  art  been  prose- 
cuted with  more  skill.  The  mining  district  lies 
chiefly  in  the  S.  W.  of  the  county,  and  the  ex- 
cavations in  some  places  extend  for  a  long  dis- 
tance under  the  bed  of  the  ocean.  No  limit  has 
been  found  to  the  yield  of  ore  except  in  tiie 

Sower  to  extract  it.  The  average  annual  pro- 
uoe  of  tin  is  about  4,000  tons,  and  of  copper 
12,000  tons.  The  former  has  declined  in  value 
owing  to  large  importations  from  Banca.  Gold, 
silver,  lead,  zinc,  iron,  manganese,  arsenic,  anti- 
mony, bismuth,  and  cobalt  are  found  in  com- 
paratively small  quantities.  The  Cornish  mines 
employ  71,000  bands  and  a  capital  of  $12,600,- 
000.  The  manufactures  are  confined  to  carpets 
and  a  few  coarse  woollens,  and  the  exports 
consist  of  minerds  and  fish.  Cornwall  forms 
a  royal  duchy,  settled  on  the  elder  son  of  the 
sovereign.  It  returns  4  county  members  to 
parliament. 


OORNWAIUH,  Ohabus^  1st  marquis  aixl 
2d  eari  oi;  a  British  general  bom  Dec  81,  iraa 
died  at  Ohaaepore,  in  British  IndiiL  Cot  S,  1805. 
He  was  educated  at  Eton  and  Cambridge,  served 
in  the  7  yean*  war  wider  Lord  Granbv,  and 
succeeded  to  the  peerage  in  1762.  An  a£da-de- 
oamp  and  &vorita  of  the  king,  he  was  made 

SVenior  of  the  tower  in  1770,  but  he  never- 
elees  opposed  the  measures  which  led  to  the 
American  war.  When,  however,  his  regimsnt 
was  ordered  to  the  soene  of  war  in  1778,  he 
dedined  a  profifered  leave  of  absenoci  and  em- 
barking with  them,  served  with  aotivitr,  atfirst 
as  mijjor-general  under  Howe  and  Gfinton,  in 
the  Jersey  campaigns,  afterward  in  the  expe- 
dition to  the  Chesapeake,  and  commanded  the 
detachment  which  took  possesrion  of  Fhiladel- 

ghia,  Sept  24, 1777.  He  was  aetlTely  eDgaaed 
1  the  ffiege  of  Charleston  in  1780^  and  after 
its  capture  was  left  with  about  4,000  troops  in 
command  of  the  province  of  Sooth  CaroISna. 
Here  he  gained  a  vietoij  over  Gen.  Qates  at 
Oamden,  Aug.  16,  I7a0,  and  a  second  less 
decided  over  Gen.  Greene  at  GnUfbfd,  Mmh 
15, 1781.  Bot,  miaUe  to  hold  the  eoontary,  he 
entered  Yhrginia  in  the  course  ci  the  springy 
where  he  ki^  no  fixed  poriticm;  althoogfa  supe- 
rior in  the  fidd  to  any  opposing  force,  he  coold 
obtain  no  decided  advantage,  whue  cansing  much 
damage  to  private  property.  At  length,  unable 
to  extricate  himself  bv  sea.  owing  to  the  aoperl- 
oritT  of  the  French  fleet,  ne  ahot  himself  np  at 
YoKtown  behind  strong  intrenchments.  Here 
he  was  sorronnded  and  oesieged  bj  the  Amep* 
lean  and  Fr^oKih  armiea  and  the  IVeneh  fle«l| 
and  obliged  to  smrender  with  hli  whole  teosL 
Oct  19, 1781.  This  was  virtoaDy  the  end  of 
the  British  attempt  to  conooer  America,  and 
soon  led  to  that  onange  of  tne  ministry  wMoh 
brought  about  the  peace  in  1782,  and  the  reo- 
ognition  of  American  independence.  For 
some  time  Lord  Comwallis  uved  retired  iirom 
public  view,  but  in  1786  he  was  appointed  gov- 
eraorHpreneral  and  commander-in-chirf  of  Sen- 
gal.  Soon  after  his  arrival  the  En^ish  power 
Became  engaged  hi  a  conflict  with  T^ppoo  Sahib, 
in  which  its  existence  was  at  stike.  He  took 
the  field  in  person  in  1790.  The  movements  by 
which  he  penetrated  Tlppoo^s  dominions,  and 
the  battles  in  which  he  oyerthrew  his  finroes, 
are  looked  upon  as  among  the  most  important 
in  that  series  of  victories  bv  which  the  British 
autiiority  in  India  was  finally  estabUa^ed.  The 
war  was  tronght  to  a  dose  in  two  campaitrns, 
and  the  power  of  the  sultana  of  Mysore  so  Droksa 
by  defSaat,  and  a  treaty  by  which,  in  order  to 
save  the  capital  city  of  Seringapatam,  one-half 
of  their  dominions  was  surrendered  to  the 
British,  as  to  leave  no  great  difficnltiea  in  the 
way  of  its  subsequent  annihilation.  In  1798 
Lord  Comwallis  returned  to  Endand,  and  in 

Ireland 


1798  was  made  lord  lieutenant  of  Ireland,  i 
in  a  very  distracted  state.  He  restored  tnmqoil- 
lity,  ana  repressing  the  excesses  of  the  Orwwe 
psj-ty.  acquhred  the  good  will  of  the  Iridi.  He 
signea  the  peace  d  Amiens  in  1802,  and  having 
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ttumtlM  of  i^  and  eotlon  Tarn  was  iDuiid  in 
their  hooaes.  He  also  found  among  this  peo- 
ple "*  a  great  store  of  mauEe.**  Gnmea  ooeks 
{some  domestie  fowIX  peas,  aressed  skins  of 
▼arioQs  kinds,  Ac,  te.  iVom  Oibda,  Ooio- 
liado  travelled  eastward,  viriting  several  towns 
oeoQpied  by  a  similar  people  to  those  be  had 
met,  which  are  reoognized  in  the  existing  Til- 
lagea  of  the  present  Pueblo  IndlaniL  Hopit>- 
oeeded  eastward  to  what  he  oaUs  the  ^'big 
liTer.*'  which  is  the  Rk>  Grande,  where  he 
hoard  of  the  great  city  of  Qalvh!a,  where  ttred 
**Aldng  with  a  long  beard,  hoary-headed  and 
ffleh.^  In  their  joomey  eastwani  they  ^met 
with  a  new  kind  of  oxen,  wild  and  ilsroe, 
whereof  the  first  day,  they  Idlled  foorsoora^ 
whioh  soffioed  the  army  with  flesh.**  Thsj  oon- 
tfaified  to  Qnivira,  almost  SOO  leacnes  distant^  by 
their  aoconot,  traTersing  ^roi^ty  plains  and 
sandy  heaths,  smooth  and  weaiiMmie,  and  hare 
oCwood.''  ''AUthatwaythepUdnsaraasftdl 
of  crooked-back  oxen  as  the  mountain  Scunsna  in 
f^Mlnisofsheep.'*  This  narrative  is  faitefestiDg 
m  it  famishes  toe  first  anthentio  aoooont  of  the 
taflUo,  the  ^reat  prairies  and  the  desert  fddns 
tif  New  Mexico,  it  describes,  too,  with  every 
^ipesrance  of  tmth,  the  towns  <^  the  Poeblo  or 
•emi-dvilized  tribes  of  Indians,  as  tliey  existsd 
more  than  800  years  ago,  and  whidi  are  sUll 
#mnd  in  New  Mexico.  These  are  the  towns  and 
tfie  people  which,  since  their  redisoovery  in  the 
last  10  years,  have  awakened  so  mnoh  interest 
thronghoQt  the  world.  The  expedition  rsadied 
the  dty  of  Qaivira,  the  mine  of  which  are  well 
known,  being  near  hit  84^  N.,  inadireetioQ  N* 
S.  of  £1  Paso,  about  170  m.  distant  llMrehe 
£oand  a  temperate  climate,  with  very  good 
waters,  and  an  abundance  of  fhiit  There  was 
no  cotton  seen  or  garments  of  it  used,  the  peo- 
ple clothing  themselves  in  skins.  On  his  way 
-back  in  l&rch,  1542,  Coronado  fell  firom  hfs 
horse  at  Tiguex,  near  the  Rio  Grande.  **  and,** 
oontinues  the  narrative,  *^  with  the  fidl  ML  out 
his  wits  and  he  became  mad.'*  The  viceroy  De 
Kendoza  was  much  annoyed  at  the  return  of 
the  expedition,  which  was  fitted  out  at  great 
expense.  He  wished  a  colony  to  be  founded  in 
the  distant  regions  visited,  but  the  commander 
of  the  expedition  did  not  deem  it  ^proper  to 
leave  any  of  his  party  in  so  poor  a  country,  and 
at  so  great  a  distance  from  socoor. 

CORONATION,  the  act  of  crowning  or  con- 
secrating a  sovereign.  This  ceremony  Is  of 
great  antiquity,  allusion  to  it  being  made  in 
Scripture  in  the  history  of  the  Hebrew  kings. 
In  England  the  Saxon  sovereigns  were  crowi^d 
at  Kingston-upon-Thames,  BaUi,  or  Windiester ; 
Harold  and  William  the  Con<meror  were  crown- 
ed at  Westminster ;  and  the  English  sovereigns 
at  the  present  time  are  crowned  in  Westminster 
abbey,  with  great  splendor  and  with  the  observ- 
ance of  old  feudal  customs.  In  France,  the 
cathedral  of  Rheims  has  from  ancient  times  been 
the  place  of  Uie  coronation  of  the  French  mon- 
archd.  By  the  regulations  of  Charles  V.,  made 
in  1865,  the  king  must  be  crowned  on  Sunday 


bf  tiio  archbishop  of  Rhdms,  in  prtiaiioa  ci 
the  prinoea  of  the  Uood,  peers,  and  high  dignl- 
/)nisXyiII.  and  Louis 


of  the  kfaagdom.    Louis 
FhillpM  were  the  only  kings  shice  the  8th 
tnry  that  did  not  receive  this  religious  conse 
oration.    Napoleon  crowned  himsdi^  and  thai 
piaoed  the  crown  on  the  head  of  Josephino. 

OOBONER,  an  dBeer  so  called  from  esi^w 
Isr,  beeanse  originally  his  fhnotioiis  were  for 
the  most  part  as  conssrvator  of  the  peaosi  and 
in  other  respects  as  minlslerial  depatnr  or  tho 
orown.  TIm  office  is  of  very  great  antiqnity  is 
England,  and  at  an  e«rlv  p^od  was  held  hj 
men  of  hi^  dignity.  The  chief  Jnstloe  of  the 
king's  bench  waa  called  by  Coke  the  chief  oor- 
ooer  of  the  kingdom,  and  as  saoh  he  coold  per- 
form tho  duties  of  tho  office  if  he  obose  in  a^y 
psrt  of  tho  reafan.  It  waa  tho  oostom  foom 
•  remote  period  to  elect  sevenl  coroners  ia 
•firy  oourty,  whidi  waa  done  by  the  freehold- 
en  at  the  oonnty  oonrt  By  a  statate  in  tlio 
reign  cf  Edward  L  it  waa  enacted  that  none 
hnt  Imwfol  and  discreet  knights  shonkL  he  cho- 
■sn ;  hot,  according  to  Bhuslnton^  "throu^  tho 
oolpahlo  nerieot  of  gentleinen  of  pmpertj  the 
office  liad  alien  into  diflrepQte,  and  cot  into  low 
mod  indigent  liandiL^  Ifore  recent^,  however 
the  office  has  been  cenerally  held  by  men  of 
rsspeetabiK^.  Tho  dnfSea  of  coroner  arc  ndn- 
isterlal  and  iodidal ;  ministerial,  as  to  serve 
writs  when  too  sheriff  is  incompetent  to  act,  or 
when  the  proosss  is  against  the  sheriff  hfanislft 
he  nay  also  bv  virtoe  of  his  office  apprsbend  a 
ftlon  within  his  connty  withont  warrant:  iodl- 
eial,  aa  to  inqnlio,  when  any  person  is  ttirai  or 


dies  anddenly  or  in  P^iaon,  concerning  tlio  i 
ner  of  his  death.  This  most  he  stM^r  ttfiMi 
c^fT^mt  (within  sight  of  the  bodyX  and  by  a  Juy 
sammoned  for  that  purpose  over  whom  the  cor- 
oner presides.  If  upon  the  inquest  aiqr  one  ia 
fonnd  gnUty  of  homicide,  he  is  to  be  committed 
to  prison  by  the  coroner,  and  the  inquisition 
witn  the  evidence  is  to  he  retnmed  to  the  Idns's 
bench.  Another  part  of  lus  duties  is  to  inqnm 
oonoeming  shipwrccks,  and  who  is  in  possession 
of  any  of  tho  property  which  may  have  been 
saved.  In  this  coontry  the  office  snbsista  in  all 
or  most  of  tiie  states,  and  the  duties  are  gener- 
aQy  the  same  aa  in  England.  In  the  Bevised 
Btatoteaof  the  state  of  New  YorlL  by  whieh 
ooroners*  inquests  arc  regulated,  the  ease  of 
death  in  ifffagn  is  omitted. 

GORONET  (Lat  eorwMK,  a  erown),  a  crown 
worn  bv  princes  and  noblemen.  Itwaanot  known 
in  Ennmd  prior  to  the  reign  of  Henry  IIL|  and 
the  oldest  remaining  repreeentalion  of  onewon 
the  raonament  of  John  of  Eltham,  8d  son  of  Ed- 
ward IIL,  who  died  in  1884  All  the  coronets 
at  present  worn  1^  the  British  nol^Uty  sarroond 
oapeofcrimaonvMvetedgedwithenmne.  That 
of  the  prince  of  Walea  was  andently  a  olrele  of 
gold,  with  ^crosses  pattte  on  the  edge  between 
asmanyileondells;  but  since  the  restoration 
it  has  been  ckiaed  with  one  arch,  adorned  with 
pearla,  and  sarmonnted  liv  a  moand  and  orosiL 
That  of  a^ako  ia  enriched  with  prscioas  stones 
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and  pearls,  and  adorned  with  8  large  strawberrx 
leaves.  That  of  a  marqais  is  set  round  with  4 
strawberry  leaves  interposed  between  as  many 
I>earl3.  That  of  an  eari  has  8  pearls  alternate 
witli  as  many  strawberry  leaves,  but  set  on  py- 
ramidal points  much  above  them.  That  of  a 
viscount  is  surrounded  only  by  an  indefinite 
number  of  pearls.  The  boron^s  coronet,  which 
was  first  granted  by  Charles  11.^  has  6  pearls  set 
around  it  at  equal  distances.  In  England  coro- 
nets are  worn  at  the  time  of  a  coronation  hy 
peers  and  peeresses.  On  the  continent  of  £a* 
rope  coronets  are  not  worn,  but  are  merely  rep- 
resented with  other  heraldic  insignia.  > 

CORONINI-CRONBERG,  Johann  Baftbr 
Alexander,  count,  an  Austrian  general,  of  an 
old  and  distinguished  family,  bom  at  GOrit^ 
Nov.  16, 1794,  was  preceptor  of  the  present  em- 
peror of  Aiiijtria,  commander-in-chief  of  the 
Austrian  forces  in  the  Danubian  principalities 
in  1854,  and  from  1850  to  the  present  time  (1869) 
governor  of  the  Banat  and  Voivodina. 

CORPORAL  (It.  caporale.ttom  Lat  caput,  a 
head),  the  lowest  ofiicer  in  a  company  of  in- 
*  fantry,  between  a  private  and  a  sergeant.  He 
does  duty  in  the  ranks  as  a  private,  but  has 
charge  of  a  squad  at  drill,  and  places  and  re- 
lieves the  sentinels. 

CORPORALS,  in  the  Roman  Catholic  and 
Greek  cliurches,  the  fine  linen  cloth  extended 
unon  the  altar,  on  which  tiie  priest  deposits  the 
elements  in  the  sacrament  of  the  eucharist.  It 
is  regarded  as  representing  the  shroud  in  which 
the  body  of  Christ  was  enveloped  after  his  death. 
From  its  sacredncss  it  was  sometimes  touched 
by  a  person  taking  an  oatli,  to  give  greater  so- 
lemnity to  the  act;  whence  the  name  of  cor- 
poral oaths. 

CORPORATION.  A  corporation  is  a  civil 
institution,  or,  as  it  is  sometimes  termed,  a  body 
politic,  the  essential  character  of  which  is  tiiat 
It  has  a  legal  existence  as  a  person,  under  the 
name  g^vcn  to  it  by  legislative  antiiority,  either 
by  express  charter  or  by  prescription,  which 
implies  a  charter.  The  original  idea  of  corpo- 
rations is  usually  attributed  lo  the  Romans,  bnt 
this  is  not  strictly  accurate.  The  traditional 
division  of  tlie  citizens  of  Rome  into  separate 
societies  according  to  their  trades,  which  Plu- 
tarch relates  as  having  been  made  by  Numa, 
like  most  of  what  has  been  reported  of  tliai 
early  period,  is  probably  fabulous;  yet  even 
if  authentic,  it  was  a  mere  classification  of  the 
people  without  any  of  the  essential  incidents  of 
a  corporation.  The  greater  division  into  patri- 
cians and  plebeians  (which  grew  up  by  a  natoral 
course  rather  than  by  any  public  enactment) 
had  perhaps  as  much  of  the  corporate  character. 
The  sacred  orders  (also  supposed  to  have  been 
instituted  by  Numa)  of  ponti/hei,  augure$, 
feciaUs^  and  others,  might  with  more  pn^ 
priety  be  called  eorporationa,  yet  these  were  all 
constituents  of  the  municipal  government,  and 
were  in  no  other  sense  corporate  than  was  the 
senate.  The  unitcniUttei  or  eoUegia  of  the  civil 
law  were  rather  associations  than  eorporationa. 


(SeeOoLLBoi.)  ThetnworislBalafearpandoai 
is  to  be  found  in  the  middle  afrea,  when  ron, 
towns,  fraternities  of  tndesmen,  and  t^  LU 
obtained  charters  from  feodal  sorcKigmof  etr- 
tain  privileges  and  immanitiea,  somtrinns  hf 
the  protection  of  peraoiud  tiberty,  and  i 
for  the  advantaige  of  trade,  iht  ' 
somewhat  in  the  nature  6f  n  laoenyaiy.  Tht 
English  law  relating  to  eorporatioas  cm  bs  hrt 
summarily  referred  tou  No  pi 
of  persons  is  necessary  for  eountaoaf  a  i 
ranon.  There  are  many  eurporatkns  < 
ing  of  a  single  person.  A  corporate  mbs  mi 
perpetuity  are.  the  eaaential  comriinertL  IVi 

common  ^visions  are:  1.      

eorporationa,  the  former  being 

several  memben,  and  kepi  op  bj  a 

of  new  memboa  when 

mnnicips]  goremnient  of 

posed  of  a  mayor  and  eommonaltj:  Uw 

(sole  corporations)  being  eouaCiluled  of  a  aa^ 


Mihi 


person,  as  the  Iting, 

whose  office  still  eziaka, 

decease  of  the  nataral  penon  holding; sadd 

the  civil  ri^its  inherent  in  the  oOce  pasta  As 

sncoessor.    Another  division  ia  into  eedadsi^ 

cal  and  lav,  the  latter  bemy  again  dliided  ias 

dvil  and  ewemosynary. 

rations  are  constitnted  for  the  pnrpoea  < 

nting  alms  and  for  other  cbaritieaL 

are  more  nnmeroos  in  the  United  Scales  thai  it 

any  other  coontry.  Bedde  themnnicipalflBiye> 

rations  of  dties,  coantiesii  towns,  fa.«  chsM 

are  granted  for  every  spedea  of  private  bmisi^ 

as  lianking;  insurance,  manvfocmria^  A&.  Ai 

peculiar  incidents  of  mloA  will  be  noct  fld|f 

considered  under  the  ai^wopriate  heada 

CORPOSANT,  or  Cobpo  Sasno,  a  wmmm' 
plied  to  the  electric  light  Boaetimca  aeca  oatti 
ends  of  the  masts  and*  yards  of  Tfuk.  asn 
commonly  called  Castor  and  Pdfaiz»  or  Sc.  & 
mo's  fire. 

CORPS  (Fr.  bodyX  Mcofdiiv  to  the  t.  & 
articles  of  war,  any  portion  of  the  army  ttpm^ 
ized  by  law  with  a  head  and  member^  or  ssf 
other  military  body  having  soch  aa  • 
tion,  as  a  regimenti  an 
or  a  body  of  topographical  < 
head.  Detadmienti  of  regimentBi  naitsd  fer  a 
parUcuIar  object,  whether  for  a  pan  or  As 
whole  of  a  campaign,  are  boC  prupsilf  corfa 
since,  being  temporsrily  united,  neithvttshiBl 
nor  members  are  commiMJoned  ia  the  ] 
bodv  in  which  they  act.  Of  special  i 
of  the  term,  the  principal  are  cstys  4fm  mh,  tht 
main  body  of  an  army,  or  a  portiaa  of 
commatfded  by  a  geneni,  tniidi  vi 
Napoleon  from  10,000  to  80^000 1 
hatailU,  the  central  and  i 
army  in  battle  amy ;  esrpe  dW 
of  men  stationed  at  a 
tolant  (fiying  corps),  intended  for 
ments;  and  eoff  d$  fflssrts,  the  force  ia  tads 
reserved  in  the  rear  to  soataitt  the 
follow  up  a  victory,  or  protect  a  retreat. 

CORPULENCnL    See. 
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CX>RPnSCHRISTI  (Lat  the  body  orOhriatX 
m  festival  of  the  Roman  Catholio  churoh,  oele- 
1)rated  on  the  Thursdaj  after  the  octaye  of 
'Whitoonday.  It  is  called  bj  the  French  Mte 
JHeu,  or  the  feast  of  God.  It  is  deriTed  from 
the  article  of  Catholio  faith  which  teaches  that 
Ihe  hnmanity  of  the  Saviour  is  really  and  snb- 
■tantially  present  in  the  host  consecrated  at 
mass,  and  preserved  in  the  tabernacle  npon  the 
Catholic  altar.  The  institntion  of  the  saora- 
nient  was  always  celebrated  with  solemn  thanbh 
flTinffonManndyTharsdayinHolyWeek.  But 
that  time  being  mostly  taken  np  with  the  con^ 
tMBioration  of  the  sorrows  and  mfSBoAom  of 
tlia  passion,  a  solemn  fe«tivid  was  eetabmhed 
bj  the  xeal  of  pious  persons,  to  celebrate  this 
inyatery.  It  was  first  ordered  to  be  celebrated 
In  a  synod  held  at  Li6^  in  1246.  Pope  Urban, 
in  1264,  commanded  it  to  be  observed  by  the 
wlide  chorch  with  a  solemnity  eonal  to  the  4 
great  festivals  of  the  year.  The  bml  of  the  pope 
was  confirmed  by  many  of  his  sncoessors,  espe- 
cially by  Pope  Clement  Y.  in  the  general  ooun* 
«ii  of  Yienne,  in  France,  in  the  year  1811. 

CORPUS  CHRISTI,  a  post  village  and  oapitd 
of  Nueces  co.,  Texas,  on  the  neck  of  the  penin- 
■ala  which  separates  Corpus  Ohristi  and  In  neces 
bnya,  198  m.  S.  £.  from  Austin;'  pop.  in  I860, 
MS.  It  enjoys  an  active  trade,  and  has  regolar 
fltoamboat  commnnication  with  New  Orleana, 
Tbe  bonness  part  of  the  town  is  situated  at  the 
loot  of  a  bldff  from  80  to  100  feet  bioli,  the 
upper  part  of  which  is  occnpied  by  pie«aat 
dwellings.  It  has  a  good  harbor.  At  tlie  oom- 
meocement  of  the  Mexican  war.  the  U.  S.  army 
uder  Taylor  was  encamped  here  from  Ang; 
1845,  to  March,  1846. 

CORPUS  JURIS.    See  CmL  Law. 

CORREA  D£  SERRA,  Joeft  Fbavoisoo,  a 
Portagnese  scholar,  born  at  Serpa  in  Alerotejo  in 
1760,  died  at  the  baths  of  Rainha  in  1828.  He 
was  educated  in  Rome  and  Naples;  was  admit* 
ted  to  holy  orders,  and  soon  after  his  retnm  to 
Portagal  in  1777,  was  made  perpetual  secretary 
of  the  academy  recentlv  instituted  at  Lisbon. 
He  collected  cabinets  of  natural  history,  espe* 
oially  of  botany,  established  a  laboratory  for 
Bcientific  research,  and  prepared  for  the  preas 
numerous  unpublished  documents  relating  to 
the  history  of  Portugal.  Accused  before  the 
inquisition,  ho  escaped  to  Paris  in  1786,  but  was 
permitted  to  return  to  Portugal  after  the  death 
of  Pedro  III.  At  Paris  he  had  been  intimately 
associated  with  the  naturalist  Brouasonet,  and 
he  became  the  host  of  the  latter  when  he  fled 
in  disguise  from  the  reign  of  terror  to  Lisbon. 
Endangered  by  the  detiBction  of  Broussonet,  he 
took  refuge  first  in  Gibraltar  and  then  in  Lon- 
don. He  lived  in  Paris  in  learned  society  and 
pursuits  from  the  peace  of  Amiens  till  1818, 
when  he  sailed  to  the  United  States^  where  he 
continaed  his  scientific  studies,  and  m  1816  be- 
came minister  plenipotentiary  of  Portugal.  He 
was  recalled  to  Portugal  on  the  promulgation  of 
the  constitution  of  1820,  and  made  minister  of 
finance.    His  most  important  writings  are  trea- 


tiaaaen  the  phyriolocy  of  ^aata,  and  a  oolleotioa 
of  inedited  memoriala  of  Portngneae  history,  in 
4  Tola^  1700-1816. 

COBREOnOK  OF  THE  PRESS,  the  iodi- 
oaftion  of  errofs  and  defects  in  a  printed  aheet, 
with  a  view  to  their  removal  by  the  oomporitor. 
The  first  impreasion  taken  mm  the  types  is 
termed  a  proof;  and  is  oorrected  first  ij  the 
printer'a  reader,  who  pointsont  the  fimlts  intho 
omnporitor'a  workmaiiship,  and  afterward  by 
the  author  or  editor,  who  indicates  final  alten^ 
tiona  in  language,  orthognq>hT,  and  poDotnation. 
The  dhanges  to  be  made  are  indicated  l^maito 
on  the  proof;  known  as  printers*  signa,  whidi 
with  very  slidit  variationa  are  nnirenany  rso- 
ognlsed  in  printing  hoosea.  The  most  impor* 
tant  €i  these  are  t&e  Mowing:  Three  paaM 
lines  nnder  a  word  show  that  it  is  to  be  printed 
in  large  oraitals;  two  parallel  Knea,  that,  it  is  to 
be  in  small  capitals;  and  a  dngle  line,  that  it  is 
to  be  in  Italioa.  As  the  oompositor^  attentkm 
most  be  directed  to  any  change  in  the  text  hj 
rign  open  the  niaiigin,  the  words  eap$^  $m^ 


Mp9j  aim  Itai^  are  written  on  the  margin  omk)* 
aite  to  the  Bneswhioih  correspond  to  tmn.  Iim  * 
wovd  printed  in  Italics  is  to  be  changed  to  Bomaa 
letters,  a  Ihie  is  drawn  nnder  It,  and  the  abbre* 
'viaticm  JBom.  written  in  the  marghi.  When  m 
oorrector,  after  having  changed  or  atrock  out  a 
word,  deddea  to  let  it  remain  as  i^  wai^  he 
makes  dots  nnder  it,  and  writea  Hit  in  the  mar^ 
ffin.  An  omitted  word  or  letter  is  marked  tat 
uisertion  by  being  written  in  the  margin  oppo* 
site  to  a  oaret  (a)  fai  the  text  at  the  plaoe  wnera 
the  omisrion  oeoora.  An  omissioa  too  hmg  tx 
the  side  margin  may  be  written  at  the  top  or 
bottom  €i  the  page,  or  on  a  aheet  of  paper  a^ 
tached  to  the  prodC;  and  connected  with  necsrat 
hyaline.  An  omitted  hyphen  or  dash  ia  marked 
for  insertion  by  being  enclosed  between  S  pap- 
allel  lines  in  the  margin.  When  a  word  or  ie^> 
tor  is  designed  to  be  struck  out  from  the  tez^ 
a  line  is  drawn  through  it  and  the  charaeCer 
9^(for  the  lat  dde)  is  made  in  the  marsin. 
To  change  one  word  for  another,  dnw  a  une 
tlffouffh  the  printed  word  and.  write  the  in* 
tended  word  opposite  in  the  margin.  When 
two  words  are  printed  too  closely  together,  a 
oaret  is  made  beneath  the  place  where  they 
should  be  separated,  and  the  sign  #  written  to 
the  nuu^n.  Syllableaimproperly  separated  are 
Joined  by  a  horiaontal  narenthesia,  aa  irjnr^ 
which  is  also  to  be  maoe  in  the  margin.  An 
inverted  letter  is  shown  by  a  dash  under  it,  and 
by  the  sign  9  in  the  margin.  Omitted  quotation 
marks  are  indinUed  bv  oareto  hi  the  text,  and  by 
the  characters  ^  and  <^  in  the  margin.  When 
the  punctuation  reqnirea  to  be  altered,  a  caret  is 
made  in  the  text,  and  the  points  are  inserted  in 
the  margud ;  the  period  is  enclosed  in  a  ohrde^ 
and  the  otharpoints  have  a  perpendicular  stroka 
after  tlMm.  Wlien  two  lettnvor  words  are  traaa- 
posed,  a  oorved  line  is  drawn,  running  above  the 
1st  and  beneath  the  2d,  and  the  letters  Hr.  are 
written  in  the  margin.  Thedgntinthemargfan^ 
with  a  caret  in  the  text,  shows  the  place  wkm  a 
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new  paragraph  is  to  be  begnn.  Ifannnintended 
break  into  paragraphs  has  been  made,  let  a  Um 
curve  from  the  end  of  one  paragraph  to  tbe 
beginning  of  the  next,  and  ^  t  be  written  in 
tiie  margin.  Attention  is  called  to  defective  letr 
ters  by  a  dash  under  them,  and  a  cross  (X)  op- 
posite ;  and  to  crooked  words  or  lines  by  strokes 
above  and  below  them,  and  corresponding  par- 
allel strokes  in  the  margin.  Letters  too  large  or 
too  small  are  underscored  and  indicated  by  the 
letters  w.f,  (wrong  font)  in  the  margin.  The 
attention  of  the  author  or  editor  is  caUed  to 
obscurities  of  language,  words  illegible  in  the 
«<  copy  ^^  (manuscript),  doubtfUl  statements,  Ao, 
by  underscoring  them  and  writing  qut  orfff 
or  (/)  in  the  margin. — Verv  rare  qualifications 
are  requisite  to  be  an  excellent  corrector  of  the 
press,  or  proof-reader.  Beside  a  familiar  knowl- 
edge of  the  language  in  which  the  work  is  writ- 
ten, and  of  tlie  technicalities  of  the  typographi- 
cal art,  which  is  essential,  and  extensive  and  a^ 
curate  information  on  general  subjects,  which  is 
constantly  useful,  there  b  especially  demanded 
an  extreme  precision  in  tlie  Labits  of  the  eye. 
Hence  the  term  **  typographical  eye,*'  which  im- 
plies the  power  of  at  once  perceiving  all  the  let- 
ters of  which  each  word  is  composed,  grasping  tbe 
sense  of  each  sentence,  and  following  the  snocee- 
sion  of  ideas  through  a  paragraph  or  a  chapter. 
In  the  period  immediately  followmg  the  discovery 
of  printing,  publishers  were  generally  eminent 
scholars,  and  either  corrected  the  proo&  them- 
selves or  were  assisted  in  tlie  task  by  tbe  most- 
learned  men  of  the  time  ;  and  several  of  the 
early  editions  of  the  Scriptures  and  classics  are 
celebrated  for  their  freedom  from  typographical 
errors.  Giovanni  Andrea,  bishop  of  Aleria,  and 
secretary  of  the  Vatican  library,  was  corrector 
of  the  press  for  Sweynheim  and  Pannartz,  the 
first  printers  at  Rome,  about  146^74,  and  ex- 
erted his  infiuouoe  in  their  behalf  with  Pope 
Sixtus  IV.  The  learned  Ilellenist  Camotius  cor- 
rected the  Aldine  edition  of  Aristotle,  in  5  vols., 
Vienna,  1495-^08.  Musurus  assisted  the  eldest 
Aldus  in  correcting  his  edition  of  Plato  (1518), 
and  in  the  preface  Aldus  offered  a  gold  coin  for 
every  mistake  that  should  be  discovered  (mutart 
$ingula errata nummo  aureo).  The  proof-readers 
of  Plantin,  who  publLshod  his  first  work  at  Ant- 
werp in  1555,  and  whose  editions  were  famoos 
for  their  beauty  and  correctness,  were  tlie  dia- 
tin^uished  scholars  Gheesdal,  Pulman,  Giselin, 
Kilian,  and  Raphclingus.  The  last  declined  tlie 
professorship  of  Greek  at  Cambridge,  preferring 
to  correct  texts  of  the  oriental  languages,  bnt 
aflerward  became  at  the  same  time  hcuid  of  a 
printing  establishment  at  Leydcn  and  professor 
of  Hebrew  in  tliat  city.  Kilian,  who  corrected 
proofs  for  50  years,  wrote  a  pleasant  poetical 
ai>ology  for  the  corrector  typographiewt^  in  which 
he  reproached  authors  for  the  carelessness  and 
deformity  of  their  manuscripts.  The  Stephensea 
at  Paris  often  corrected  their  own  publications, 
but  were  assisted  also  by  numerous  erudite 
proof-readers.  A  poet  of  the  time  describes  the 
interior  of  that  learned  establishment,  in  which 


theoometon  and  ereatlM 
▼ants  tpoke  in  Ladn : 
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Robert  Stephens  and  PUntiii  both  oAaayoHl 
publicly  the  sheets  of  a  work,  o&ri^iaiwal 
to  whosoerer  woold  ihoir  a  HhIl  ham 
corrected  manjpiroofc  for  Ua  pnttte.  Inkm 
of  Basel;  and  yet  mch  mhmy  hMUb  rtflli 
into  some  of  hb  own  workii  thift  h»«Hi4^ 
dared  that  either  theda^iiiwidedwij^^ 
raphy,  or  there  was  diaboUo  inaBos  ea  tfM|«l 
of  oompositon.  In  a  paraphfiss  of  IteL  vi 
(1624X  he  qwke  <^  Christ  as  SMfafari  hi 
miumJML  BatittstaadofaisrvtfamMHiri 
In  the  text  om^rs,  and  tlie  focalty  of  vmk^ 
at  Paris  immediatclT  dedand  the  proporitea 
Nestorian  heresy.  Ensmnai  bowsiw,  mmttk 
to  prove  his  orthodoxy  1^  prodadagaeify^ 
a  previooa  edition,  in  wUeh  the  i 
correctly  printed.  Other  aarijaad  J 
rectors  of  the  press  wens  Owi] 
of  Teramo.  who  serrod  Ulrlch  QaDsSi  at  I 
Chaloondylas.  the  ezfled  Greek,  who  < 
the  first  edition  ci  Homer,  and  the  ^ 
work  in  Greek,  Florenee,  1486; 
fesBor  of  belles-lettTes  at  Venie^' 
resder  for  Aldns ;  <EooIaapadiBi^  | 
theoloffy,  reformer,  and  proof-reader  teC 
derstBaed;  FHedrich  STlbvg;  who  i 
the  editions  of  thedaHlea  pabUied  Iv  V«M 
and  also  those  b j  OonuneHa ;  and  nmiB^ 
royd  printer  of  Greek  hooka  la  nwe^iBinil^ 
or  of  Henry  Btephem^  and  a  friendif  AsbmI 
illnstrioas  sehoUurs  of  his  tSsML 

OORREGmOiL  a  Spanish  oOdd,! 
the  preadent  of  the  town  oonriL 
he  was  the  snpreoie  ezecnti  ve  i 
was  no  governor.    He  is  m 
oflker  in  certdn  politieal 
ercisiog  the  fonctaons  ci  m  Jodge  ia  ciwi 
criraind  mattenk 

CORREGGIO,  AsTOvio  ^i-rnai  na,  satrf 
the  great  Itdisn  painten,  bora  at  OorM^ 
now  cdled  Reggio^  «  mall  town  near  mi^ 
in  the  latter  part  of  14M,  or  the  luiiiiaiMrf 
1494,  died  tiiere,  llsidi  L  ltt4.  BbMi( 
Pellegrino  AUegri,  a  tradnnan  la  BstaMi 
drcnmstances,  cansed  him  to  he  inslrartd  li 
various  branches  of  polite  learalm.  sad  Ih 
nncle,  Lorenso  AWmiI,  an  i 
ability,  tmoght  him  the  rniliinimta  of  i 
His  first  r^gnlar 
received  in  tlie  sdiod  of 
continued  by  his  snn  .Trsncnaog,  la 
whence  he  soqaired  his'wondctM  doO  is  I 
shortening.  Franoeaeo  Biaaehi  Fsmrihds 
sdd  to  liave  been  one  of  his  nurtsn^  sad  Ai 
works  of  Leonardo  da  Vlnd  asardsid  sa  l» 
portent  infioenoe  on  him  as  a  pnaamioaiff 
the  manner  whidi  he  anhesqaeatly  akfSd 
Ue  never  viuted  Ronie^  never  atodssd  thsi» 
Uque,  nnless  firom  sodi  speeinMiM  m  te  dia 
of  northern  Itsly  *^^*^'*inL  and  BssBSi  assv  • 
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bare  had  intercourse  with  the  great  painters  of 
the  age,  except  through  their  works.    Yet  hy 
the  force  of  his  individual  genias  he  created  a 
manner  entirely  original,  in  which  tnoyement, 
Tariety,  and  the  most  delicate  gradation  of  light 
and  shadow,  are  the  principal  elements,  and  car- 
ried the  art  of  chiaroscuro  to  a  perfection  equal- 
ling that  attained  by  Michel  Angelo  in  form  and 
Baphael  in  expression,  or  by  Giorgione  and  Titian 
in  color.  In  1518,  Correggio,  having  already  ac- 
i}nired  some  reputation  as  an  artist,  was  invited 
to  Parma  to  paint  a  saloon  in  the  convent  of  San 
Paolo  for  the  abbess.    The  subjects  were  select- 
ed from  ancient  mythology,  and  the  groups  of 
scantily  draped  gods  and  goddesses,  of  graoefl, 
nymphs,  satyrs,  and  fauns,  were  represented 
with  a  fhlness  of  life,  gayety,  and  grace  of  which 
the  severer  ideal  of  contemporary  masters  had 
scarcely  conceived.    The  uhusual  laxity  of  mo- 
nastic discipline  at  the  commencement  of  the 
16th  century  will  explain  why  such  a  subject 
waa  chosen  for  such  a  place.  A  few  years  after- 
ward the  nuns  of  San  Paolo  were  compelled  to 
keep  within  the  convent  gates,  and  the  paintings 
of  Correggio  were  for  centuries  withdrawn  from 
public  gaze.    The  reputation  which  this  work 
gained  for  the  artist  procured  him  in  1520  the 
commission  to  execute  the  frescoes  on  the  cupola 
of  San  Giovanni  in  Parma.    He  painted  tJie 
"  Ascension  of  Christ,"  who  appears  soaring  up 
to  heaven,  while  below,  the  apostles,  seated  on 
clouds,  are  watching  his  departure.    The  colos- 
sal, foreshortened  figures  are  so  dbposed  that  the 
work  viewed  from  below  is  surpassingly  srand. 
In  1525,  on  the  invitation  of  the  duke  Federigo 
Gonzaga,  he  went  to  Mantua,  where  he  painted 
a  celebrated  series  of  mythological  subjects: 
•*  Leda  and  tlie  Swan,"  and  "  Jupiter  and  Jo," 
now  in  the  Berlin  gallery ;    "  Danafi,"  in  the 
Borghese  gallery  in  Rome ;  "  JupHer  and  An- 
tiope,"  in  the  Louvre;  and  the  "Education  of 
Cnpid,"  in  the  British  national  gallery.    The 
subjects,  appealing  to  the  artist's  feeling  for 
grace  and  the  expression  of  tender  and  volup- 
tuous emotion,  were  executed  with  rare  felicity, 
yet  without  the  grossuess  which  a  less  refined 
nature  would  have  deemed  incidental  or  inevi- 
table.   The  "  Jupiter  and  lo,"  however,  which 
was  once  in  the  possession  of  Queen  Christina 
of  Sweden,  having  passed  into  the  Orleans  col- 
lection, tlie  son  of  the  regent  duke  ordered  the 
face  of  lo  to  be  cut  out  and  burned,  on  account 
of  its  too  voluptuous  expression.    It  was  after- 
ward skilfully  restored    by  the  French  artist 
Prud'hon.   From  the  depiction  of  material  joys, 
the  artist  was  called  in  the  succeeding  year  to 
decorate  the  Duomo  of  Parma  with  a  subject  of 
a  very  different  character.     In  the  centre  of  the 
dome  he  represented  the  Assumption — the  Ma- 
donna borue  up  to  heaven  by  an  innumerable 
throng  of  rejoicing  angels,  while  the  Saviour 
descends  to  meet  her.     Below  are  the  apostles 
and  evangelists.     This  is  esteemed  the  master- 
piece of  Correggio,  and  its  glorious  life,  its  bold 
foreshorten  in  ;r  and  chiaroscuro,  and  manifold 
beauties  of  color  and  design,  justify  the  remark 


which  Titian  is  said  to  have  uttered  when  he 
first  saw  the  work :  '*  If  I  were  not  Titian,  I 
woidd  be  Correggio."   The  foreshortenmg  here 
appears,  however,  to  hare  been  carried  to  snoh 
an  extent,  that  tne  legs  and  limbs,  seen  fh>m 
below,  seem  more  conspicuous  than  the  bodies^ 
and  Correggio  was  reproached  in  his  lifetime 
with  having  painted  un  gnauetto  di  rane,  ^'a 
hash  of  fro^."   A  few  years  ago  some  of  the  car- 
toons of  this  work  were  accidentally  discovered 
in  a  garret  in  Parma,  and  are  now  in  the  Brit- 
ish  museum.    Upon  its  completion  in  1580,  Cor- 
reggio returned  to  his  native  town,  where  he 
passed  the  remainder  of  his  life.    He  died  of  a 
malignant  fever  afterafewdays^  illness. — ^Mnch 
misconception  has  prevailed  with  regard  to  the 
death  and  the  worldly  circumstances  of  this 
great  painter.    It  was  long  supposed  that  he 
lived  in  poverty,  and  that  having  been  paid  in 
copper  coin  a  sum  of  60  crowns  for  one  of  his 
pioturee,  he  carried  home  the  load  in  a  sadc  on 
his  shoulders,  and  died  of  an  over  draught  of 
cold  water,  with  which  he  refreshed  himself  on 
the  way.    The  Danish  poet  OehlenschlOger  has 
constructed  one  of  his  finest  dramas  on  this 
incident,  in  which  he  seeks  also  to  embody  the 
feelings  of  a  great  artist  laboring  in  obscurity, 
and  unconscious  of  his  own  value.    No  obscure 
or  unknown  man,  however,  could  have  painted 
the  great  ft^scoes  of  San  Giovanni  or  the  Duo- 
mo, and  the  prices  which  Correggio  receiyed  fbr 
these  and  other  woiiu  show  that  he  must  hare 
lived  and  died  in  easy  circumstances.    He  was 
of  an  amiable  disposition,  as  the  sweetness  and 
innocent  gayety  of  his  works  would  seem  to  in- 
dicate, and  of  domestic  habits;  and  having  no 
school  to  spread  his  name,  he  lived  content  in 
the  practice  of  his  art,  and  for  his  art    Correg^ 
gio's  works  are  not  so  numerous  as  those  of  some 
painters,  but  nearly  every  one  is  a  ehef^ct^uiwe  ; 
and  so  widely  are  they  distributed,  that  few 
public  galleries  or  royal  collections  are  without 
one  or  more.    They  are  seldom  found  in  the 
possession  of  private  individuals.    His  Madon- 
nas have  a  mingled  expression  of  dignity,  tender- 
ness, and  grace,  a  maternal  rq>ture  and  holiness, 
which  are  almost  inimitable.    Some  of  them, 
such  as  that  known  as  the  Vth'ge  au  panier^ 
are  evidently  studies  from  the  artistes  own  do- 
mestic life.    His  fondness  for  life  and  motion, 
however,  pervades  even  this  dasB  of  pictures, 
and  his  Madonnas  are  seldom  in  repose,  but 
are  fondling,  or  worshipping  in  an  ecstasy  of 
love,  the  divine  infant.    The  famous  picture  of 
the  Nativity,  in  the  Dresden  gallery,  caXied  the 
Niotte^  in  which  the  light  proceeds  fh>m  the 
head  of  the  infant  Saviour,  shows  his  command 
over  the  stronger  contrasts  of  light  and  shadow ; 
while  in  his  "Mercury  instructing  Cupid,"  the 
gradations  are  so  fine  that  the  shadows  seem 
mutable  and  aerial,  as  if  between  the  eye  and 
the  colors.   The  reading  Magdalen,  in  the  Dres- 
den gallery,  which  has  perhaps  been  multiplied 
tiirough   engravings  and  copies  beyond  any 
other  picture,  is  one  of  the  most  perfect  wo- 
men ever  painted.    Among  other  celebrated 
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pictures  are  tlie  St.  Gatliarine  in  tbe  LonTre, 
the  St.  Jerome  in  Parma,  the  St  George  in 
Berlin,  and  the  *^  Zingarella  '^  Madonna  in  Na- 
ples. Gorreggio  probahly  had  no  pupils,  UDlesB 
the  persons  who  assisted  him  in  ezecnting  hifl 
*  frescoes  can  be  called  such ;  but  his  imitatorSi 
who  formed  what  was  called  the  school  of  Par- 
mo,  were  numerous.  Among  the  latter,  the 
most  celebrated  was  Parmiguinino.  His  80ii| 
Pomponio  Allegri,  followed  his  fiather^s  style, 
but  never  acc^uired  a  great  reputation. 

GORRESPONDENGE,  or  The  Scixirci  of 
GoBSESPONDENCEs,  is  a  tcchnical  term  in  the 
theological  system  taught  by  Emanuel  Sweden- 
borg,  denoting  that  peculiar  relation  which  sub- 
sists between  tlie  divine  ideas  and  the  divine 
works ;  between  tlio  essential  and  the  formal ; 
between  tlio  spiritual  and  the  natural;  between 
the  mental  and  the  material.  While  fable,  fig- 
ure, metaphor,  comparison,  serve  merely  to  liken 
one  natural  object  to  another,  for  the  purpose 
of  illustration,  correspondence  implies  a  formar 
tivo  force,  and  is  thus  the  relation  of  a  produ- 
cing cause  to  its  resulting  effect,  as  of  the  soul 
to  the  body,  and  of  tlie  various  faculties  of  the 
mind  to  the  various  organs  or  viscera  of  the 
body.  Gorrespondence,  in  other  words,  la  the 
embodiment  of  spiritual  archetypes  upon  the 
natural  plane.  Tiius  trut^  is  to  the  spiritual 
world  what  light  is  to  Uie  natural  world. 
Truth  and  light,  therefore,  are  corrcspondencesL 
Love  is  to  the  spiritual  world  what  heat  is  to 
tlie  natural  world.  Love  and  heat^  therefore, 
are  correspondences.  The  understanding  is  to 
the  soul  what  the  lungs  are  to  the  body.  The 
understanding,  therefore,  and  the  lungs  corre- 
spond to  each  other.  So  also  the  fldffections 
with  the  heart  as  an  organ ;  so  in  fine  with  the 
whole  microcosm  of  the  soul  with  the  whole 
microcosm  of  the  body,  the  former  being  the 
Bpliere  of  causes,  the  latter  of  effects.  It  were 
easy  to  extend  the  principle  of  correspondence 
from  the  microcosm  to  the  macrocosm,  and  to 
regard  the  whole  material  creation  as  a  repre- 
sentative theatre  whereon  are  mirrored  forth 
those  primal  essences,  and  living  substantial 
forces,  that  give  form  under  the  Deity  to  all 
the  organisms  of  the  various  kingdoms  of  na- 
ture, and  through  them  elaborate  on  infinity  of 
valuable  uses.  Tlio  scientific  development  of 
correspondence  is  due  to  Emanuel  Swedenborg, 
and  constitutes  one  of  the  leading  features  of 
that  peculiar  system  of  theosophy  of  whioli  he 
is  the  acknowledged  founder.  With  him  it  is 
to  the  inspired  word  wliat  mathematical  sci- 
ence is  to  the  phenomena  of  the  material  uni- 
verse. It  is  the  key  that  unlocks  its  deepest 
mysteries,  and,  in  fact^  reveals  revelation.  The 
Scriptures,  according  to  this  system  of  theol- 
o}iy,  are  written  with  a  constant  reference  to 
tins  alleged  innnntablo  relation  between  spir- 
itual and  natural  things.  Thus  the  name  of 
every  create<l  object  mentioned  in  the  sacred 
vttlumc  stands  as  an  exponent  of  that  internal 
spiritual  entity,  principle,  or  quality,  to  which 
such  object   proximately  owes  its  existence. 


On  Uiis  ground  the  wtknem  of  • 

daims  to  connect  reTektion  vitli  mNiC  :t!i- 

gion  with  netnre,  and  God  with  mmu 

G0RR£Z£,  a  IVench  dmrtmcnt  flbrwd  od 
of  the  ancient  pioTinoe  of  Bea  Umoom.  VxaA- 
ed  N.  by  thoee  of  Graoae  and  Bante  rjcsac 
E.  by  Puy-de-D6me  and  CantaL  S^hjloLaU 
W.  by  the  department  of  I>oraofBc  ]«i&c  It- 
tween  lat  44^^65'  and  45*  44'  K.,  Mlka^  1' 
18'  and  8<>  29^  £.,  deriving  iU  nam  fntk  iU 
river  Goir&zei  which  fidla  into  the  Vobt.  i 
tribntny  of  the  Dordognei  and  diHkd  oSa  t 
arroodiaaementa^  29  eanton%  and  IM  e»- 
munes;  areai  2,266  aq.  m. ;  imdol  fai  lS54,Sli- 
—     —  ^^^^ 


The  monntainoQS  part  of  the  I 
(Montagne),  with  anmmita  rising  fai  «»•  s- 
atances  to  the  height  of  ^000  feet,  and  cmvii 
with  snow  for  moat  of  the  year,  b  hama.  Tk 
lower  part  of  the  department  b  moi*  IriL 
produces  good  cropa  of  all  aorta  of  pun,  m 
wine  of  an  inferior  qnalitj  to  the  czmt  tf 
about  5,600,000  gallona  annnaDj.  ChMittL 
which  grow  abnndantlj,  are  the  chief  ft»4« 
the  poorer  claaa  for  a  poitioii  of  the  year.  Ik 
mineral  wealth  conaiata  of  ooaiL  iron,  aad  ImL 
but  the  mines  are  not  thoronghly  ezplorel  at 
there  are  not  anfficient  farilifiw  for  tm^ 
thua  limiting  the  amount  jidded  bythe  vnt 
industry  to  only  abont  $160,000.  the  vaht  c 
goods  manufactnred  hardlj  excaedi  HSWIiM 
per  annum.  The  povertj  of  the  dcpartafll 
Gompeb  many  of  the  inhabitaata,  cfpedal|f  d 
the  mountainona  diatricta,  to  emigrate  mamMj 
to  other  parte  of  Fhuioe.    Gq»ltal,  Tone 

GORRIE,  Daxisl,  Uahop  of  Maduk  kn  h 
Engbnd  in  1777,  died  in  ibidraa,  Feb.  S,  IST. 
went  to  British  India  in  ISOe,  waa  mdtui 
archdeacon  of  Calcutta  bj  Buhop  HAtr  b 
1828,  nonunated  to  the  biaboprie  of  Xafrisb 
1884^  and  eonaecrated  in  Frglt*^.  Jm  H 
1885.  He  waa  a  fellow  laborer  with  Bui  t—L 
Martyn,  Heber,  and  Turner.  He  ttmJmi 
ScUon^B  abridgment  of  the  Beiiptmea,  Ihe  &f* 
lish  Prayer  Book,  and  aereral  of  the  HoBOi^ 
and  other  religiooa  worka,  into  the  ITlnilmf— 
langui^  and  oompned  in  Engii^h  the  obiBhi 
of  ancient  history  for  the  nae  of  the  acboohh 
India. 

GGRRIENTES,  one  of  the  atatca  of  thf  JU^ 
gcntine  confederation,  bounded  £.  bj  ftvi^ 
mostly  separated  from  it  bj  the  riTcr  Vt^ 
guay,  N.  by  Brazil  and  the  rirer  Farana.  vUrl 
separates  it  from  Paragnay,  W.  by  the  ftwj% 
and  S.  by  the  state  of  Entre  Bioa ;  ana»  W^ 
so.  m. ;  pop.  in  1866,  about  46,000,  cxi  ~ 
or  the  Indiana.  A  remarkable  natural  1 
of  thb  sUte  b  the  lake  Tbara,  which  is  ai 
marsh,  except  when  OTcrflowed  by  the  T 
when  it  forma  a  lake  with  a  ■nperfidal  i 
of  about  1,000  sq.m.  A  large  nut  of  the  eoi^ 
try  is  covered  with  foreata,  which  tuniA  d» 
ber  suitable  for  ahip  and  house  bnil&ig.  Al- 
though the  soil  b  fertile,  and  prodoect  fos' 
crops  of  sni^  cane,  rice,  tobaeeo,  infigOi  mi 
cotton,  the  mhabitanta  are  moatlj  cnpl^f<4  b 
the  raising  of  cattle,  horNi|  and  aheep.--Ca» 
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SBSTBa,  capital  of  the  state,  pop.  7,8i8,  ibiiiid^ 
•d  in  1688,  is  Bitnated  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Parana,  near  tlie  Junction  of  the  PanuniAj  with 
that  river,  and  is  a  place  of  much  traae. 

CORROSIVE  SUBUMATK  This  salt  haa 
long  beeii  described  as  a  bichloride  of  meroorj, 
ooosisting  of  2  atoms  of  chlorine  and  1  of  mer- 
eury ;  but  it  is  actoallj  composed  of  1  eaniTa- 
kot  each  of  mercorj  and  chlorine,  and  shoald 
be  known  as  the  protochloride  or  meroiuy,  % 
name  very  conunonlj  criyen  to  calomel,  which 
k  properly  a  sobchloriae,  consLstin^  of  2  atoms 
of  mercory  and  1  of  chlorine.  This  distlnotiiwi 
k  the  more  important  to  be  made,  as  both  these 
dhlorides  are  powerful  medicines,  and  a  mis- 
take in  administering  one  for  the  other  might 
be  attended  with  the  most  serious  conseqoences. 
OoRosiye  sublimate  was  known  at  an  early 
period  to  the  Chinese,  and  was  spoken  of  by 
Qeber  in  the  7th  century.  It  is  obtained  in 
eakes  of  small  translucent  and  colorless  prismSi 
elnstering  together,  which  are  soluble  in  water, 
ttid  more  readily  in  alcohol.  The  specific  grav- 
ity is  variously  given  from  5.14  to  6.5.  Tlie 
salt  fuses  at  509°,  and  boUs  at  563°,  being  coo- 
Terted  into  a  colorless  vapor  of  denn^  9.42. 
Corrosive  sublimate  has  an  acrid  and  oanstio 
taate,  somewhat  styptic,  and  shows  an  add  re* 
aotion  in  reddening  litmus  paper.  Taken  inter* 
Bally,  it  acts  as  a  violent  poison,  corroding  the 
parts  with  which  it  comes  in  contact,  and  pro- 
oncing  violent  irritation,  intense  pain  in  the 
boweS  and  stomach,  with  vomiting  and  diar- 
riiosa.  It  is  neutralized  and  its  ^ects  miti- 
nted  by  administering  albuminous  matters,  as 
the  white  of  eggs,  or  gluten  in  the  form  of  flour, 
or  caseous  matters^  as  the  curd  of  milk,  with 
all  which  it  forms  insoluble  compounds.  It  \9 
decomposed  by  protosulphuret  of  iron,  iron  fil- 
ings, and  Peruvian  bark,  &c,  which  may  con- 
sequently be  used  as  antidotes.  The  salt  is  ob- 
tahied  in  an  experimental  way  by  heating  a 
fl^bule  of  mercury  in  an  iron  spoon,  and  plung- 
mg  it  into  a  bottle  of  chlorine  gas ;  the  metal 
takes  fire  and  burns,  producing  the  chloride. 
It  may  also  be  obtained  by  dissolving  the  red 
oxide  of  mercury  in  hot  hydrochloric  acid ;  as 
the  solution  cools,  the  chloride  crystallises.  In 
the  large  way,  it  is  usually  prepared  by  heatinff 
in  a  retort  the  protosulphate  with  a  miztore  of 
sea  salt ;  the  protochloride  sublimes,  and  k  de- 
posited upon  cold  surfaces,  and  sulpha^  of  sodtf 
remiuns  in  the  retort  The  process  of  Uie  U.  8. 
Pharmacop<£ia  is  to  boil  2  lbs.  of  mercury  with 
8  lbs.  of  sulphuric  acid,  until  a  white  dry  mass 
Ib  left.  This  when  cold  is  to  be  rubbed  with 
chloride  of  sodium  in  an  earthenware  mortar, 
and  then  distilled.  Corrosive  sublimate  has 
strong  antiseptic  properties,  owing  in  part  to  its 
forming  insoluble  compounds  wiSi  nitrogenous 
substances.  A  mere  trace  of  it  in  a  budget  of 
water,  it  is  stated,  serves  to  preserve  for  a  long 
time  meat  that  has  been  placed  in  it  for  a  few 
hours.  The  common  use  of  the  substance  for 
this  purpose  cannot,  however,  be  recommended. 
The  method  of  preserving  wood  from  decay 


inlrodiieed  1^  Mr.  Kyan  consists  of  filling  Hi 
pores  witb  a  solution  of  thk  salt  In  medians^ 
it  k  hi^^ily  esteemed  as  a  remedr  in  many  eo^ 
taneons  «id  other  disease^  and  in  domestto 
uses  it  k  oonveniently  applied  to  wooden  bed- 
steads to  kesp  them  firee  from  Termin.  Zoologi- 
oid  and  anatonoical  ooUeetions  are  also  preserred 
by  its  application  from  the  attacks  ca  insecta. 
and  gun  and  paste  upon  papers,  from  those  of 


COBSAIB,  A  term  omilc^ed  to  denote  pl^ 
rates  or  thek  Tsssek,  By  the  princes  ci  tM 
coast  of  Barbery  the  corsairs  of  their  states 
were*  eommksioned  to  attack  the  merbhaal 
ships  of  Ibrdgn  nations,  and  were  at  one  period 
the  Boooige  of  the  Mediterranean.  At  ths 
oommenoement  of  the  present  oentory  nesriy 
all  the  nations  of  Christendom  paid  tnlrate  to 
the  Barbary  states,  but  the  insoknce  of  ths 
doy  of  Al^^ers  tow«d  Ci^  Bainbridge^  on  hk 
arrival  there  in  Bept  1800,  with  the  anmial 
tribute,  led  to  remonstrances  on  the  part  of  ths 
United  States.  Inl801,  JnsBnf;bey  ofTrfapoU, 
deckred  war  against  the  United  States,  from 
dissatiafactkwi  with  the  amount  of  tribute,  and 
s  powerful  squadron  was  sent  to  the  north 
Amcan  oosst  Tripoli  was  bombarded  l^  ths 
American  fiest  in  August  and  September,  1804; 
and  on  June  8,  1806,  a  trea^  of  pesos  was 
condnded  between  the  two  countries.  In  1815 
war  was  dedkred  by  Al^^srs  on  similar  groonds ; 
but  Commodore  Decatnr  soon  appeared  in  its 
waters  with  a  kige  squadron,  euinred  several 
vessel  and  in  a  few  oays  cooopeaed  the  d^  to 
rfgn  a  treafer  of  hk  own  dictation  on  hk  qosr* 
terdeek.  fie  next  hnmbkd  Tank  snd  Tripoli; 
and  the  example  of  ths  Uidtsd  Ststes  was  &1-. 
lowed  by  Europesn  flovemmento  nntil  the  oor* 
sairs  were  annitiilateo. 

COBSET,  an  artide  of  drees  enclosing  ths 
dliest  and  wakt,  worn  chiefly  by  females  to  sop- 
port  or  correct  the  figure.  It  k  usually  maas 
of  firm  doth^  stifi^enea  by  rods  of  whdebone  or 
other  material,  and  frirnished  in  fit>nt  with  a 
vertical  plate  of  sted  or  whdebone,  S  or  8 
inches  wide,  called  a  buds,  which  rests  on  ths 
stsmmn  snd  sepsrates  the  breasts.  Bandages 
resembling  corsets  were  worn  by  the  Boooan 
matrons  during  the  repnblk  and  the  empire, 
at  first  with  the  design  (mly  of  supportmg  ths 
breasts,bntaftaward  to  compress  the  form  and 
give  it  an  air  of  dightness.  wnich  was  esteemsd 
one  of  the  sttribntes  of  oean^.  Prior  to  ths 
Erendi  re  vdution,  corsets  of  German  inTentkn 
had  been  worn  for  several  oentories,  whidi 
eontahisd  rods  and  plates  of  whakbone  and 
steel,  snd  were  designed  both  to  conoed  ths 
defects  and  exaogerate  the  beanties  of  the  figure. 
When  tif^tly  koed,  they  were  pr^udicid  to 
hedth,  smce  by  pressure  upon  the  lungs  and 
heart  ths  vitd  Amotions  of  respirstkm  snd  dr- 
eolation  were  impeded,  and  organk  inflanuns* 
tions,  unhealthy  secretions,  and  vsrtebrd  distor- 
tions were  frequently  the  resdt  The  emperor 
Joseph  IL,  seeing  a  large  number  of  bomp- 
bsoked  women  stnk  court,  and  attriboting  ths 
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difformitfefl  to  the  stiff  imd  strongly  laoed  oor> 
seta,  published  a  decree  abolishing  tlie  use  of 
the  corset  in  the  ori)han  houses,  convents,  and 
benevolent  institutions.  But  his  design  did  not 
succeed,  the  despotism  of  fashion  prevailing  orer 
his  edicts.  At  the  period  of  the  revolution,  tha 
French  ladies,  having  adopted  the  Greek  ooa* 
tume,  brought  into  use  a  very  slight  corseti 
which  served  as  a  support,  but  was  not  looed 
tightly  enough  to  cause  constraint  or  pain.  Dar- 
ing the  present  century  women  have  retomed 
to  slight  forms,  and  cor^ts  are  sometimes  laoed 
so  as  to  compress  the  vital  organs  of  the  body,  and 
compromise  the  health.  The  most  valnable  trea- 
tise on  tlie  subject  is  Dr.  Bouvier^s  £tudM  hUUh 
riquei  et  midieales  iur  Vu$ag6  de9  coneU  (1853). 
CORSICA  (Fr.  Cone),  the  Cymus  of  the 
Greeks,  on  island  in  the  Mediterranean,  about 
180  m.  £.  from  France,  of  which  it  forms  a  de- 
partment, 50  m.  W.  from  Tuscany,  and  separated 
on  the  S.  from  the  island  of  Sardinia  by  tiie  strait 
of  Bonifacio,  10  m.  wide.  It  lies  between  lat. 
41°  21'  4"  and  48°  41'  7"  N.,  long.  8«  82'  10"  and 
9°88'26"£.;  greatest  length,  116  m.;  peatest 
breadth,  52  m. ;  area,  8,877  sq.  m. ;  pop.  m  1858, 
240,188.  The  predominant  religion  is  that  of 
Rome,  and  the  principal  language  Italian.  It  is 
divid^  into  5  arrondissements,  viz. :  ^acdo, 
Sartena,  Bastia,  Calvi,  and  Corte,  which  are  sab- 
divided  into  61  cantons  and  855  communes. 
Capital,  Aiaccio.  Princloal  seaport,  Bastia.  The 
£.  coast  is  low  and  remarkably  regular ;  the  W.  is 
high  and  broken  by  numerous  bays  and  harbors. 
The  interior  is  traversed  by  a  granitic  rang«L 
with  many  summitsovcr  7,000  feet  high,  wrapi^d 
in  never-melting  snows,  while  the  culminating 
])cak,  Monte  Rotondo,  has  an  elevation  of  9,054 
feet  From  these  mountains  torrents  descend  to 
the  sea,  and  their  deposits  have  formed  on  the 
£.  coast  a  long  series  of  lagoons  and  marshes. 
None  of  the  streams  are  navigable.  Among  the 
minerals  are  iron,  lead,  antimony,  black  man- 
ganese, excellent  granite,  porphyry,  white  mar- 
ble, limestone,  ja<iper,  and  amianthus.  The  up- 
lands are  coverea  with  forests  of  oak,  pinsL 
cork,  beech,  chestnut,  larch,  the  turpoitiae  and 
wild  olive  trees,  &c. ;  the  date  palm,  orange^ 
citron,  ^^^  almond,  pomegranate,  and  mulbeny 
nourish;  the  olive  is  cultivated;  honey  and 
wax  are  obtained  from  the  forests;  the  fertile 
plains,  slopes,  and  valleys  produce  wheat,  maise, 
barley,  cotton,  sugar,  indigo,  tobacco,  madder, 
and  the  grai>e;  but  the  wine,  amounting  to 
about  6,600,000  gallons  a  year,  is  carelessly 
mode  and  poor  in  quality.  The  most  valuable 
domestic  animals  are  the  mule  and  goat;  the 
sheep  are  small,  with  coarse  black  woo^  and  4  or 
even  6  horns,  but  are  prized  for  theur  delicate 
flcsli.  Among  the  wild  animals  are  the  moa- 
fl<m,  or  wild  sheep,  fox,  wild  boar,  deer,  hare, 
and  various  kinds  of  game.  The  coasts  aflbrd 
valuable  fisheries  of  tunny,  pilchards,  and  ancho- 
vies. The  climate,  except  near  the  marshes,  is 
healthy,  thouffh  sometimes  excessively  hot.  Bnt 
the  natural  advantages  of  Corsica  are  less  devel- 
oi>ed  than  those  of  most  other  countries  of  S.  En- 


rope.  ThevtciragfleidfeaRlitellil 
the miiiea  are  not  worked;  dwi 
with  the  interior  an  daJBctiTo;  tbt  i 
tores  are  ineigiiiflcanL  Fkiiita»winchoMy,wit 
oU,  cheese,  Ac,  ore  esported  to  the  cnai  4 
aboQt$SOQ,OOOperaiuiiiiB;  andtbevilHtf  ifes 
aiuraal  imDorta»  ddefly  eoHlMlBg  of  MMfe^> 
tared  goods  and  onionM  pcodoe^  k  aham 
$600,000.  The 
perate,  and  braTO,  but  1 
TindictiTe,aodhain«il 
than  in  former  ttmea^  in  acill 
fieed  fai  the  beat  of  p—inn  or  iitinp  TW 
ooCtages,  boiltcbioflj  on  ■toophOlrids^  atita 
little  more than4  bora  walki  wlthnria|!|B«p» 
ino,  whieh  serves  for  both  door  md  winis^ 


and  ocrarinnally  n 

which  is  by  a  ladder. 

and  the  finnitora  is  i 

Four  flood  roads 

made  by  the  Frenc 

tion  l^  steam  with 

or  4  times  a  week. — Conieni 

first  settled  by  Ugariniw.    It  i 

sivelr  by  the  Ugnriana^ 

thaginlans;  was  oonqiMt 

S59  a  0.;  feU  into  the 

on  the  difloiembemwnt  of  the  < 

subject  to  thajktmks  in  thoSth  iiiImj^idi 

Saracens  in  the  9th,  and  to  PSm  in  the  lltk :  «■ 

annexed  to  the  Pkpal  Ststes  br  Gregory  VIL; 

and  after  pamly  a0un  under  the  nowofFli^ 

of  Genoa,  and  then  of  Araaon,  inaBy  bsosM 

in  the  14th  eentoiy  a  poHeamDB  of  tks  GaassH^ 

who  held  it  till  the  18th,  when  it  ksoMtasBM 

of  revolntloOi^  during  wfcddi  a  i 

torer,  Theodore  Ton  Nealio£  n 

king  of  the  island.    After  his  irillksf 

nnder  Gen.  Paoli  aohioved  tiieir  1 

bnt  in  1769  thej  were  onbdned 

In  1708,  Paoli  assisted  bjthe  Eta 

the  new  mastm  and  the  idaad 

nnder  the  protectkm  of  the  BHtfah  < 

in  1796  the  patriots  wore  MtaAn  m 

in  1814  the  islsnd  wm  seonrad  to  IVwHilf 

the  treaty  of  PtorlsL    Ooniea  tes  prodnesd  «e- 

eral  eminent  men,  and  above  aU,  Vspolssa^ 

See  Jaoobi*s  BUtairwfimSr^df  la  Owftati 

1835X  and  Gregororins's  Optsim  (Loadn  ■! 

Philadelphia,  1857). 

CORT,  GomnuB,  a  Dotdi  p^ntsr.  tan  tf 
Horn  in  1580,  died  hi  Roma  in  ISn  Bi 
studied  nnder  Hieronymos  Cook  i 
counted  Agostino  Caraod  among  his  i 
reaohed  great  perfeoCioB  as  an 
was  distingnisoed  for  iwiontHnss  an 
Among  his  most  admired  worics  are  the ' 
figuration  of  Raphael" and  the  " Msmsm  "* 
the  Innocents^"  after  llntorattoi 

CORT,  HmmT,  an  Em^  invcolor,  bdn  tf 
Lancaster  in  1740»  died  fai  1800.    Hathv  tf  i 
early  age  conceived  the  idea  of  ] 
land  independent  of  foreign 
supply  of  iron,  he  estabMahed  ] 
merchant  at  Gosport^  Hampshire 
ward  erected  iron  works  at  ratUar.  assr  iM 
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town,  where  be  expended  upward  of  £30,000 
In  perfectiDg  his  processes  for  puddling  and  roll- 
ing iron.  Hid  experiments  were  so  soooessfti], 
In  mite  of  the  most  disheartening  omxwition 
of  the  most  powerful  iron  masters  of  lAgland. 
that  on  Jnne  17, 1783,  a  patent  was  granted 
to  him  '^for  machinery,  fnmaoe,  and  apparatus, 
for  preparing,  welding,  and  woiidng  Tariooa 
■orts  of  iron,*^  and  a  2d  patent  on  Febu  14, 
1784^  '*  for  shingling,  welding,  and  manuftotur- 
lug  iron  and  steel  into  bars,  plates,  and  rods  of 
purer  onalitj  and  in  larger  quantity  than  bere- 
tolbre  Dj  a  more  effectoal  application  of  fire  and 
maehinerj/'  He  took  into  partnership  Adam 
Jelttooe,  chief  clerk  in  the  office  of  the  pajmaater 
of  the  navy,  and  for  some  time,  by  oontracts  with 
the  government,  and  by  other  extensive  Qpen^ 
tionsj  the  iron  works  were  placed  in  a  highly 
flourishing  condition.  Bat  after  his  partner's 
death  the  navy  board  seised  the  works  for  olalma 
against  Jelliooe,  involving  Gort  in  onerous  law- 
suits, and  eventually  in  total  ruin.  He  was  com- 
pelled to  accept  employment  as  superintendent 
of  the  works  of  the  same  iron  mastere  whom 
bo  had  enriched  by  his  life-long  labors.  Thej 
Mcnred  his  services  under  the  promise  of  ai2> 
lug  him  ir/the  recovery  of  his  own  establiah- 
snent  These  promises  were  never  redeemed, 
and  the  only  compensation  which  he  reoelTeci 
was  a  pension  of  £200  granted  to  him  by  the 
flovemment  in  1794.  While  Oort  was  bowed 
down  by  disappointment  at  the  spoliation  of 
which  he  had  been  the  victim,  his  inventions 
began  to  exercise  a  powerfol  effect  upon  the 
Iron  trade  of  Englano,  and  they  are  eatimated 
to  have,  in  the  present  century,  (^ven  employ- 
nent  to  6,000,000  persons,  and  to  have  added 
£600,000,000  to  the  national  wealth.  But  eren 
the  paltry  compeDsation  allowed  to  him  for  the 
6  remaining  years  of  his  life  was  reduced  after 
his  death,  and  only  a  pension  of  £125  accorded 
to  his  widow.  lu  1811  a  contribution  of  £1,000 
was  offered  by  a  number  of  iron  merchants  to 
bis  descendants.  In  the  following  year  the  house 
of  commons  appointed  a  committee  to  report 
upon  the  case,  but  nothing  was  done.  In  1855, 
however,  several  eloquent  articles  appeared  in 
the  ^'  London  Times,"  in  which  Oort  was  called 
**  the  father  of  the  iron  trade  of  the  British  na- 
tion.^ In  1856,  Lord  Palmerston  conferred  a 
grant  of  £60  per  annum  upon  Oort*s  surviving 
son ;  and  on  April  22,  1858,  Lord  Derby  assign- 
ed £200  from  the  royal  bounty  fond  to  his  8 
daughters. 

CORTEREAL,  Gaspab^  a  Portuguese  navi- 
gator, born  in  the  latter  half  of  the  15Ui  cen- 
tury, died  about  1502.  He  was  proboblv  of  a 
distinguished  family,  engaged  in  the  oofonisa- 
tion  of  the  Azores.  In  1500  he  was  appointed 
by  the  king  of  Portugal  to  command  an  expe- 
dition to  explore  the  northern  coasts  of  North 
America.  He  sailed  from  the  Tagus  in  that 
year  with  2  ships,  ranged  the  shores  of  the 
country  afterward  called  Canada,  and  freighted 
his  ships  with  57  Indians,  whom  on  his  return 
he  sold  as  slaves ;  and  the  name  Labr^or  (la* 
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borer),  afterward  transferred  to  a  mora  north- 
ern regioo,  is  a  memorial  of  his  visit.  Sooa 
after  he  set  sail  from  Lisbcm  on  a  second  voy* 
age  to  tho  same  rai^ons,  but  never  returned. 
Chieirf  his  brothers  who  sailed  in  search  of  him 
in  1608,  was  never  afterward  heard  from. 

CORTES,  the  flame  <rf  the  Spanish  and  Por- 
tuguese pariiaments.  The  Spanish  eortea  is 
ooroposed  of  a  senate  unlimited  in  numbers,  ap- 
pohited  for  life  by  theaovereign,  and  a  house  of 
rqpreaentativea,  if  W^  eleoted  Ibr  5  years  by 
the  people.  Hie  PcNrtngu^seoortes  is  composed 
of  a  house  of  heredita^  P^Hi  ^od  a  hoiue  of 
rapreaentatives,  eleoted  fbr  4  years. 

OOBTES,  HxBViji,  or  HsnarAinxs  the  con- 
queror of  Mexico,  bom  in  Hedeliinf  a  small 
town  of  Estremadura,  Spain,  in  1486,  cUed 
near  Seville,  Deo.  S,  1647.  ms&ther,  Martin 
Oortea  of  MonnnTi  and  his  mother,  Donna  Oat- 
aUna  Piiarro  Altamirano,  were  both  of  good 
ISunily,  but  in  reduced  dronmatanoea.  Heraan- 
6o  waa  a  sicUy  child,  and  during  childhood  waa 
many  times  at  the  point  of  death.  Whan  14  years 
of  age  he  was  sent  to  the  univ«rrity  of  Salaman^ 
oa  to  study  law.  He  remained  there  S  year% 
and  thonch  no  lover  of  study,  he  i^pears  not  to 
have  nenected  his  opportonitiea.  Laa  OaaasL 
no  friend,  q;ieaka  fhvoralbly  of  hia  ednoation,  ana 
aaya  he  waa  '^a  baohdor  of  laws  and  XoltNd.'* 
Ha  left  the  university  in  1601,  and  returned 
home  without  leave  from  hia  parents^  and  find- 
ing no  content  in  Medellin.  determined  to  seek 
his  Ibrtnne  in  the  new  world,  by  accompanying 
meolaa  de  Ovando,  also  an  Estremaduran,  wlw 
waa  about  to  supersede  Bobadilla  in  hia  com- 
mand. He  met  with  an  accident  wUch  proa- 
trated  hhn,  while  Ovando^a  expedition  sailed; 
and  thereupon  determined  upon  going  into  Italy 
to  seek  service  with  the  ^great  captain  ^  Gon- 
salvo  Hernandez  de  C<»rdova.  But  arriving  in 
Valencia^  he  was  there  taken  sick,  and  passed  a 
year  in  tnat  town  in  obaoure  hardship  and  pov- 
er^.  At  the  expiration  of  the  year  he  returned 
to  Medellin,  and  a^n  turned  his  eyes  toward 
the  new  world.  Hia  parenta  gave  him  their 
Uesring  and  some  money,  and  in  1504,  then  in 
the  19th  year  of  his  age^  he  sailed  from  San 
Locar  in  a  merchant  Vessel  for  San  Dominga 
He  was  recdved  with  favor  by  the  governor  of 
Hispaniola,  was  employed  under  IMego  Yelaa- 
quesin  pacifying  arevolt|andattheend  of  the 
war  received  from  hia  oountiyman  Ovando  a  r#- 
partimienU  of  In^ana,  and  a  notarial  office  In 
thenewly-fbmided  town  of  Axua.  He  held  suo- 
oessively  several  M>pointmentB,  and  in  1611  ao* 
omnpainedDiego  velasqnei,  whowassentby  the 
8d  admiral,  Don  Diego,  to  subdue  and  cdoniaa 
Cuba.  He  afterward  held  the  oflSoe  of  alcalde 
of  Santiago,  in  the  new  colony.  Meantime 
he  muried  DoAa  Oatalina  Juarex,  one  of  a 
fiunily  of  Spaniah  ladiea  who  had  come  over 
in  the  suite  of  Maria  de  Toledo,  the  Tics- 
queen.  After  hia  marriage  he  empk^ed  him- 
self and  his  Indians  in  getting  gi>id.  *'How 
many  ci  whom  [the  Indians]  died  in  extract- 
ing thii  gdd  for  him,  God  will  have  kept  a 
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better  acconnt  than  I  Lave,"  says  Laa  Casaa. 
When  Grgalva,  the  lieutenant  of  Velasquez,  re- 
tnmed  from  the  discovery  of  Mexico,  withont 
having  attempted  the  settlement  of  that  coun- 
try, Cortes  was  appointed  in  his  place  to  the 
command  of  a  new  expedition.  He  was  19,  and 
of  ffraoeful  address,  amiable  manners,  and  great 
skill  and  address  in  all  military  exorcises,  when 
he  left  home.  Fourteen  years  after,  when,  at 
the  age  of  88,  ho  received  this  first  independent 
command,  all  his  powers  had  matured,  he  liad 
sained  largely  in  experience,  and  to  the  ardent 
impetuosity  of  youtii  had  succeeded  that  inde- 
fatigable activity,  coolness,  and  self-command 
which  stamped  him  a  commander  of  men.  He 
was  not  without  enemies ;  had  twice  narrowly 
escaped  hanging  at  the  hands  of  his  patron  Ve- 
lasquez, so  it  is  related ;  and  at  the  last  moment 
Velasquez  repented  of  the  appointment  lie  had 
made,  and  euaeavorcd  to  stop  the  expedition.  But 
Cortes  hastened  his  preparations,  and  on  Nov.  16, 
1518,  set  out  from  Santiago  with  10  vessels,  650 
Spaniards,  200  or  800  Indians,  a  few  negroes,  12 
or  18  horses,  10  brass  guns,  and  some  falconets. 
The  chief  members  of  the  expedition  oontribnted 
toward  the  expenses  of  it,  and  Juan  Sedefla 
the  richest  man  in  the  annament,  possessea 
a  ship,  a  mare,  a  negro,  and  some  Cabaa 
bread  and  bacon.  Cortes  purchased  a  good 
mare  of  one  of  his  fellow  voyagers  for  some 
gold  cord.  Picking  up  stores  by  the  way,  some- 
times witliout  paying  for  them,  ho  arrived  at 
Trinidad,  where  shortly  after  an  order  came 
from  Velasquez  to  deprive  Cortes  of  his  com- 
mand. A  similar  oraer  awaite<l  him  on  his 
arrival  at  Havana,  but  in  neiUier  place  could 
tlicy  bo  enforced ;  and  writing  a  letter  of  re- 
monstrance to  Velasouez,  Feb.  10,  1519,  Cor- 
tes left  Havana  for  the  island  of  Cozumel  on 
the  coast  of  Yucatan.  On  March  4  ho  first 
landed  on  the  shores  of  Mexico,  in  the  province 
or  country  called  Tabasco ;  and  here  presently 
he  fought  his  first  battle  with  the  natives,  who 
proved  exceedingly  brave,  but  who  were  awe- 
struck at  the  sight  of  horses  and  the  roar  of  the 
artillery.  At  San  Juan  de  Ulua  he  first  heard 
of  the  native  sovereign  called  Montezuma ;  that 
he  reigned  over  an  extensive  empire  which  had 
endured  above  8  centuries;  that  80  vassda, 
called  caciques,  obeyed  him ;  and  that,  hb 
power  and  riches  were  immense.  He  deter- 
mined to  see  this  Montezuma;  asked  some 
officers  sent  to  him  by  Montezuma :  "  Has  your 
king  any  gold  f "  and  on  being  answered  in  the 
affirmative,  said  with  grim  humor :  ^*  Let  him 
send  it  me,  for  I  and  my  companions  have  a 
complaint,  a  disease  of  the  heart,  which  is  cured 
by  gold.^^  He  laid  the  foundation  of  the  town 
of  Vera  Cruz  as  a  post  to  be  left  in  his  rear ; 
caused  himself  to  be  chosen  captain-general  of 
his  now  colony ;  destroyed  his  ships,  to  render 
return  impossible;  took  the  part  of  several 
native  tri}>es  against  Montezuma's  tax  collect- 
ors, and  thus  ranged  them  on  his  side;  and 
finally,  on  August  16,  leaving  a  small  garrison 
irvm  his  meagre  force  at  Vera  Cruz,  set  off  for 


thedt7orifezioo,to**McwlMt  wnortk^ 
the  great  MontezaniA  vai^  of  vLco:  the?  W 
heani  so  much/*  The  repablie  </  T^i%X 
thoogfa  so  bitterlj  at  fend  with  Moat^saM  Atf 
the  TlascalaDa  reftued  to  me  mU  In  nun  is  vm 
only  to  be  got  in  the  dofninkms  of  their  cimbj. 
opposed  the  march  of  Cortca  iakad  fur  fnr 
that  he  night  wrest  their  libertaes  away.  Atitr 
4  battlea,  wherein  ha  each  tioH  dttetfd  t** 
overwhelminff  force  oi  tba  cocbt,  be  cf:t«rv«f 
the  city  of  Tlascala  on  SepL  18.  Tl*  ?fia- 
iarda  were  thought  to  ba  of  diTiae  cnfo.  k4 
human  beioga  were  Mrnt  to  them  as  Mmfirai 
Ambassadors  ftom  If  ontezoma  had  net  C«r« 
before  he  entered  Tlascala,  bat  vhh  ao  vf^r- 
tant  conseqoeDoeflb  Ha  eodcaTVfvd.  let  u 
T«n,^to  persuade  the  Tlaacalaaa  to  at  jm  t&tff 
religion;  prevailed  upon  then  to  ova  iWd- 
selves  vanals  of  the  King  of  Spaia :  and  if<r 
a  20  days*  stay  io  tlie  city,  marrtkcd  lomgri 
Mexico  by  way  of  Ch^dala,  aceunpaaW^  ^ 
some  thousands  of  hia  new  aDiea.  E^npiu 
an  ambnscade  set  for  him  by  tlie  Chc4!dsa^  a 
the  instance  of  the  If  esocana,  and  ponisLiai  *i« 
people  for  thdr  proposed  attach  be  roBtsaiii 
bis  march,  and  arrived  before  Mezicu.  X«f .  K 
1519,  with  6,000  natives  and  Ua  baadM  d 

aaniarda;  was  received  vith  great  raipl? 
>ntezuma  and  bia  aoUacU:  iiooMduidy  » 
cured  a  stronghold  in  a  beaattfnl  pabm  aMp- 
ed  as  his  qoartera;  and  nsina  the  occM^a  rf 
an  attack  made  by  a  party  oi  Mexicm  wm 
some  of  the  Spaniards  as  a  tcnDporvr  Jiiaiin 
tion  for  one  of  the  boldest  acU  ia  aD  hiiMy. 
took  Montesama  capdve  in  Ma  own  |«lan^  md 
conveyed  him  to  hia  qoartera  oadff  tirarts  of 
instant  death  if  be  made  a  aiaa  ht  help  to  U» 
subjects.  The  17  persona  who  bai  maAti 
the  ^aniarda  were  captured  and  bmid  t» 
death  before  the  satea  A  tba  bnpenal  ps^m- 
Honteznma  was  pueed  In  Irooaoinriag  the  a- 
ecution,  and.  forced  to  acknowledge  hiaadf  a 
vassal  of  Charies  V.  Takina  prisoacr  ibi 
Caminatzin,  the  bravest  of  tbenDg 'a  acehcaa 
Cortes  now  penuaded  Hbnteanma  lo  iateti! 
his  nobles  and  vassals  to  awcar  aD«fiaact  it 
the  king  of  Spun ;  and  tbia  done,  be  obcassi 
of  the  fallen  king  a  great  quantity  of  geU.  as 
less  than  the  valne  of  100,000  dacatiL  Xea. 
however,  he  was  infimnad  at  the  laadiBf  «f  ■ 
armament  under  the  i^nwm— ^^  of  NinasL 
come  to  displace  bim.  Leaving  SOD  bs  h 
Mexico,  whom  with  mparallelcd  aadaoiv  hi 
recommended  to  the  care  of  Jfontenai^  aa 
vassal  of  Charles  Y.,  ba  took  70  men,  wastab- 
ed  by  150  more  whom  ba  bad  Idft  at  Aom 
and  captured  Karvaei,  vbo  vaa  enca-wd  h 
a  city  of  the  Cempoallana»  with  bis  80  ben^ 
900  men,  and  10  or  IS  field  piece*.  Tbtd^ 
feated  troops  readily  ranged  tboaialvcs  odff 
his  standard;  but  retnmuig  to  Ifczieai  Coct» 
found  that  the  people  bad  revoHad  a^aiait  At 
Spaniards.  If ontezomai  rndfanwim  to  i 
his  sultjocta,  was  alain.  Tba  8psi 
furiously  attacked,  driven  oat  of  tbcir «. 
and  oat  of  the  city;  tbeir  reaffoard  wai  < 
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pieces;  and  after  a  harassing  retreat  of  6  daya, 
the  Mexicans  rashly  offered  battle  on  the  plain 
of  Otumba,  and  here,  on  July  7, 1520,  Cortes 
fffuned  a  yictory  which  decided  the  fate  of  If ex- 
foo.  He  immediately  proceeded  to  Tlascala, 
collected  an  auxiliary  native  army,  and,  havinir 
subdued  the  neighboring  provinces,  marched 
against  Mexico,  and  took  tne  city  after  a  spal- 
lant  defence  of  75  days,  Aug.  13,  1521.  The 
accounts  of  his  exploits  which  he  sent  to  Eu- 
rope caused  his  irregular  conduct  to  he  for- 
given, and  excited  the  livelieflt  admiration  of 
his  genius  and  skilL  He  was  declared  gOT- 
emor  and  captain-general  of  Mexico,  and  nad 
conferred  upon  him  the  marquisate  of  Oi^}aoa^ 
with  a  considerable  revenue.  His  course  of 
conquest,  however,  was  such  as  to  embitter  the 
natives  l^saiust  him.  He  was  particularly  aeal- 
ous  to  destroy  their  idols,  and  ever  anxious  to 
convert  these  pagans  by  force  to  the  doetrinea 
of  Christianity.  They  took  up  arms  against 
Lim,  but  in  vain ;  European  arms,  valor,  and 
xeal  conquered  on  all  bauds.  Guanmodn,  the 
new  emperor,  a  man  of  greater  force  than  Mon- 
tezuma, was,  with  a.  number  of  his  cadanea, 
executed  with  great  cruelty^  by  Cortes^s  oroera. 
But  his  victories  caused  hmi  to  be  dreaded  at 
liome ;  commissioners  were  sent  out  to  watch 
bis  course ;  and  while  he  was  completing  hia 
conquests  his  property  was  seized  and  his  ter- 
▼ants  put  in  irons  and  imprisoned.  Indignant 
at  such  treatment,  Cortes  returned  to  Spun  in 
great  splendor,  to  appeal  for  Justice.  He  was 
received  with  every  distinction,  decorated  with 
the  order  of  St  lago  at  the  hands  of  the  em- 
peror, and  returned  to  Mexico  with  new  titles, 
but  with  diminished  power ;  the  military  au- 
thority only  remained  in  liis  hands,  a  viceroy 
having  been  intrusted  with  the  administration 
of  civU  affairs.  In  1536  Cortes  visited  the  pen- 
insula of  California,  and  surveyed  part  or  the 
gulf  which  separates  it  from  Mexico.  Disgust- 
ed with  the  men  sent  out  to  watch  him,  he 
returned  again  to  Europe,  and  accomiuuded 
Charles  V.  (who  had  received  him  c^oly)  <m 
a  disastrous  expedition  to  Algiers,  in  1541, 
serving  as  volunteer,  and  having  a  horse  shot 
under  him.  On  the  return  of  the  expedition 
he  was  utterly  neglected ;  could  not  obtain  an 
audience ;  one  day  forced  his  way  to  the  em- 
peror^s  presence  and  upbraided  him  with  his 
ingratitude ;  then  withdrew  formally  from  court, 
and  died  in  solitude,  in  the  68d  year  of  his  ase. 
Five  letters  addressed  to  Charles  Y.,  and  de- 
tailing his  conquests,  are  the  only  writings  of 
Cortc^  who  was  beyond  doubt  the  foremost  of 
the  many  remarkable  men  whom  the  discoveiy 
and  conquest  of  the  now  world  brought  out 
from  obscurity. 

CORTLAND,  a  central  co.  of  K  Y. ;  area, 
480  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1855,  24,575.  It  has  an 
uneven  surface  and  a  good  soil,  adapted  both 
to  grazing  and  tillage.  It  is  well  supplied  with 
water,  and  contains  salt  and  sulphur  spring 
Iron  ore  is  also  found  in  some  localities,  in 
1855  the  productions  were  41,860  bushda  of 


wheats  340,708  of  Indian  com,  882,786  of  c 
58,769  tons  of  hay,  2,876,257  Iba.  of  butter,  i 
708,679  of  cheese.  There  were  28  grist  mill^ 
68  saw  mills,  1  cotton  fao^ry,  1  paper  milL  1 
wooUen  fjnctory,  2  Victories  of  fanning  imple- 
ments, 18  tanneries,  2  newspaper  oflfoea,  179 
school  honsea,  and  51  ohnrdifia.  The  coontij 
was  formed  in  1802  out  of  a  part  of  OnondaoL 
Van  O    "     "   ' 


and  named  in  honor  ciihe  Van  Cortlandt  i 
ily.  who  were  among  the  first  and  UKMt  distinr 
gmshed  of  the  Batch  Mtders  of  the  state.  OiO> 
ItdL  Cortland  VillaM. 

COBTOKA,  aoUy  of  Toseany,  in  the  dis- 
trict of  Aresiou  in  the  Val  di  Ohiana,  popu 
about  5,000,  is  tne  see  of  a  Ushqi,  and  contsifis 
the  palaoo  Plretorio,  the  seat  of  the  oelebnited 
Etruscan  academy,  founded  in  1726,  oomprisiai^. 
m  fibrary  and  a  museum  of  Etruscan  anttquitteSi 
Gortons  is  one  of  the  most  ancient  dties  of 
Italy,  and  was  once  a  member  of  the  Etrusoaa 
conlbdera^^.  situated  near  the  lake  Thrasymenua 
(now  Lsgo  oi  Perugia).  It  is  sidd  to  have  been 
origmally  built  hj  the  Umbriana,  and  to  have 
be^  in  the  possession  of  the  Pelasgians  for  e 
considerabto  period  before  it  M  into  the  hands 
of  the  Etrusoana.  It  waa  afterward  captuied 
and  ookidsed  by  the  Romans,  but  under  their 
dominion  it  sunk  into  insiffniflcance  and  ob- 
scnrily.  Among  the  many  mteresting  andent 
rellos  €i  Cort<ma  are  the  remaina  ci  we  Qydo- 
pean  walls  which  surrounded  the  original  dtjf; 
and  a  gtd$t  sarcophagus  in  which  the  body  of 
the  ccmsnl  Flammius  is  ssid  to  have  been  de- 
podted  after  the  battle  of  Lake  Thraqrmsnna 
(217  B.  0.). 

OOBTONA,  Pdrbo  BuBRTon  lu,  an  Ital- 
ian painter  and  architect,  bom  in  Cortona,  Nor. 
1, 1696,  died  hi  Borne,  May  16, 1669.  While  a 
boy  he  was  put  to  study  paintmjg^  at  Bome,  and 
at  an  early  age  exdted  the  adm&ation  of  Pope 
Urban  VIIL,  who  employed  him  to  decorate  a 
di^>el  in  the  church  of  St.  Bibiena,  and  also  to 
execute  the  frescoes  on  the  ceiling  of  the  grand 
saloon  of  the  Barberini  palace.  These,  and  the 
frescoes  in  the  Pitd  palace  in  Florence,  are 
among  the  most  remsrkable  ^>edmena  of  the  art 
in  the  I7th  centniy.  As  an  architect  he  also 
exhibited  a  peculiar  fadlity.  His  finest  work 
was  the  restoration  of  the  church  of  Santa  Karia 
^Ua  Pace  in  Bome. 

COBUNDIJM,  the  name  of  a  minersl  q^edea 
which  indudes  scTeral  Tarieties,  aa  sapnliirey 
emezy^  corundum,  dBO.  They  consist  or  ahi- 
mma  in  a  greater  orless  degree  of  puri^.  Si^ 
phire  is  crystslUaed  sluminSy  free  of  impuritiea ; 
emery,  a  granular  Tariet^;  and  corundum  com- 
prises the  opaque  quahtks  which  are  for  the 
most  part  of  dark  colors.  They  are  remark- 
able for  their  hardness,  behig  inferior  only  to . 
the  diamond  in  this  respect  (See  Ekkbt  and 
Safphirb.) 

COBUNNA  (^an.  OorutUi),  a  N.  W.  pror- 
ince  of  Spain,  m  the  ancient  prorince  of  QaU- 
da.  bounded  K.  and  W.  by  the  Atlantic  oceai^ 
ana  divided  into  14  districts;  area,  4^899  sq. 
m.;  pop.  in  1857|  673,141.   T&e  coast  is  rugged 
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bj  the  Rev.  Jacob  Grigg,  an  English  dergyimui 
of  good  education.  Here,  when  aboot  14  yean 
of  age,  Iliomas  first  began  to  exhibit  that  talent 
ibr  oratory  which  has  since  so  distingnished 
him.  Except  a  short  time  afterward,  with  an 
Irish  schoolmaster  who  made  great  preten- 
sions to  mathematical  science,  this  school  of 
Mr.  Grigg  closed  Mr.  Corwin*s  odocatioiial  ad- 
Tantages ;  yet  he  was  always  engaged  in  stndy- 
ing  some  book  or  snl^ect^  whether  at  school  or 
not^  when  not  actoally  employed  in  other  bnsi- 
ness.  This  continued  to  be  ms  habit  throajgh- 
out  his  early  life,  and  he  never  lost  more  time 
in  amusements  or  company  than  necessary  oonr* 
tesy  reouired.  In  1814  be  entered  the  olerk*s 
office  of  Warren  co.,  then  or  soon  after  under 
the  charge  of  an  elder  brother,  Matthias  Oor- 
win,  jr.  Here  he  continued  until  181(l|,  when 
be  commenced  the  study  of  the  law,  and  in  Maj, 
1818,  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar.  From  lua 
first  entrance  on  the  practice  of  his  profession 
he  was  Uie  leading  spirit  of  the  courts  which 
he  attended,  comprisiug  in  a  short  time  some  4 
or  5  counties.  As  a  lawyer,  beside  his  power 
as  an  advocate,  he  was  distinguished  for  keen- 
ness of  discrimination  in  the  use  of  authorities 
and  the  management  of  evidence.  But|  when 
excited  by  any  peculiar  event  in  the  progress 
of  a  trial,  his  eloquence  was  unequalled  in  his 
day  at  the  bar  in  Obio.  In  1822  he  was  elected 
to  the  house  of  representatives  of  the  state  legis- 
lature, and  soon  distinguished  himself  in  a  qMeoh 
in  opposition  to  a  bill  proposing  to  restore  pab> 
lie  whipping  as  a  punishment  for  small  Crimea. 
8uch  a  kw  had  been  previous^  in  force  for  a 
few  years  in  Ohio,  and  a  member  from  Hamil- 
ton CO.,  where  such  crimes  seemed  to  increase 
with  the  growth  of  Cincinnati,  thought  the  old 
practice  of  wh  ippiug  was  the  only  remedy.  Cor- 
win  successfully  opposed  the  bill  in  a  speech 
which  is  remembered  to  this  day.  After  serv- 
ing in  the  state  legislature  for  some  7  vears,  he 
was  elected  to  congress  in  1880;  He  had  sup- 
ported Mr.  Clay  for  president  in  1824^  when  he 
received  the  electoral  vote  of  Ohio.  In  the  prssi- 
dential  election  of  1828  he  had  been  the  sumKNrt- 
er  of  John  Quincy  Adams.  During  the  admin- 
istrations of  Jackson  and  Van  Buren  he  uni- 
formly acted  in  concert  with  the  whigs  in  regard 
to  all  controverted  political  questions  between 
those  administrations  and  the  opposition.  In 
1836,  and  again  in  l^tlO,  he  supported  Gen. 
Harrison.  Having  been  selected  in  1840  as  the 
candidate  of  the  whigs  for  ffovemor  of  Ohio,  he 
delivered  a  brilliant  speech  in  defence  of  C^ 
Harrison,  in  reply  to  an  attack  of  Gen.  Orary 
of  Michigan,  which  probably  suggested  the  policy 
of  bringing  him  into  more  active  service  during 
the  presidential  canvass  of  1840.  Accordingly, 
he  made  speeches  in  almost  every  county  of  the 
state,  discussing  tlie  political  topics  of  the  day. 
Immense  crowds  thronged  to  hear  him,  and  he 
thus  contributed  more  than  any  other  person  to 
swell  the  majority  by  which  Gen.  Harrison  car- 
ried the  state.  Mr.  Corwin  was  elected  to  the 
senate  of  the  United  States  in  1845,  and  was  con- 


■eqoeiitly  a  member  of  that  body  in  1846  wb« 
war  with  Mexico  wasdedared,  or  rather  affirmed 
to  exist  by  act  of  Mexico.  He  boldly  deooonoed 
the  attempt  to  conceal  the  intentions  of  the  exe- 
cutive and  p*n^  in  {Mwer  of  possessing  them- 
selves of  Mioncan  territo^  which  they  Md  fidled 
to  purchase  by  trea^.  That  speech  on  the  Mwi- 
can  war  is  perhaps  the  ablest  as  it  wUl  be  thft 
most  permanent  of  Mr.  Gorwin*s  efforts.  In 
1848  he  supported  Gen.  Taylor  as  a  candi- 
date for  tlie  presidency;  and  en  the  death  of 
Gen.  Taylor  in  Jie^^  1860»  be  received  from 
Mr.  Fillmore  the  office  of  secretary  of  the  treaa- 
nry,  which  be  ffiled  until  March  4, 1868,  when 
be  retamed  to  Lebanon,  Ohio,  where  he  again 
engaged  in  the  practice  of  his  profession*  In 
1868,  however,  lie  was  again  elected  by  the  7Ui 
Ohio  district  to  the  house  of  r^nresentatiTea  in 
congress.  In  regard  to  the  quesUona  which 
have  been  recently  agitating  the  pnbUo  mind  on 
the  anlject  of  atavervt  Mr.  Corwin's  views  and 
opinions  are  generalur  those  advocated  by  the 
whigs  in  1844,  wh«i  Henry  Clay  was  their  can- 
didiSe  for  thepreddeni7,and  di&r  oonddend4y 
from  those  of  both  the  repnblioan  and  demo- 
craticpartiea. 

OOBTAT,  Thomas,  aneooentrio  English  trnv* 
eller,  who  called  hhneelf  the  ''Odcombian  ktt- 
atretoher,"  from  his  extensive  and  indefiitigaliie 
travels  on  foot  over  threontinent  of  Enrope  and 
various  eastern  coontriee.  bom  at  Odoombe, 
Somersetshire,  in  1677,  med  at  Surat,  Inda, 
Dec  1617,  was  the  mm  ci  the  rector  of  his  ni^ 
tive  town,  reedved  an  exoellenft  nnivenity  ed- 
ucation, pnUished  in  1611  some  of  his  traTeOing 
experiencea,  ^  Cki^at^s  Cmditieai''  Ao,  n  ewf 
ous  book,  to  which  auizsical  verses  in  vaiWos 
ancient  and  modem  langiiagea,  written  by  Ben 
Jonson,  Donne,  and  other  antnors,  are  appended* 
The  latter  were  afterward  ^ubliuied  s^parateihr 
under  the  title  of  *'  Odcombian  Banquev  ^w 
an  advertisement  reflecting  satiricalnr  npon  Oo- 
ryat,  who  was  a  butt  of  the  wits  witn  whom  he 
associated  in  London.^  a  second  volume,  how- 
ever, entitled  ^  Oramb,  or  Cohrort  Twice  Sod- 
den," published  the  same  year,  he  protested  that 
tiie  versea  were  appended  to  the  former  withoot 
his  consent  In  his  first  journey,  which  ooon- 
pied  6  months  m  1608,  he  travelled  nearly  2,000 
miles  in  Europe,  ahont  one-half  of  which  dis- 
tance he  walked.  He  d^Mvted  on  his  second 
Journey  in  1612,  explored  the  Levant,  resided  fior 
a  time  at  Constantinople,  examined  the  vestiges 
of  Troy,  visited  as  many  of  the  sites  of  the  7 
churches  of  Asia  Minor  as  he  could  discover, 
and  reached  India  with  the  intention  of  proceed- 
ing thence  through  Chma,  the  pimps  of  Tartary, 
and  Ethiopia,  and  of  ^'casting  his  eyes  npon 
many  other  nlaoea." 

OORTBAI^TES,  in  antiquity,  the  priests  of 
Cyhele  or  Rhea  in  Phrvgia.  They  celebrated 
the  worship  of  their  goddess  by  arran^^ng  them- 
selves in  full  armor  and  performing  licentioos 
dances  in  the  forests  and  on  the  mountains^  to 
the  music  of  flutes,  drams,  and  cymbals.  Thdr 
name  is  said  to  have  been  derived  from  their 
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eonnty  yielded  897,016  boshelfl  of  com,  51V 
018  of  wheat,  196,629  of  oats,  14J840  tons  d 
hay,  and  174,919  lbs.  of  wool  There  were  67 
churches  aud  6,208  papUs  in  pnblio  schools. 
Ornauized  in  1811.    Capitsl,  Coshocton. 

COSINE,  in  geometry,  the  sine  of  the  com- 
plement of  anv  angle.  The  word  was  first  nsed 
by  Gnnter,  who  introduced  the  prefix  00  as  an 
abridgment  of  complement. 

CC^MAS  OF  PRAGUE,  or  CoaioB,  author 
of  Chronieon  Bohemorun^  one  of  the  earliest 
liistories  of  Bohemia,  born  in  1046,  died  Oct. 
21, 1126.  The  Ist  part  of  his  work  contains  the 
earliest  traditions  of  Bohemia  to  1088,  the  2d 
part  reaches  to  1092,  and  the  8d  and  last  part 
to  1126.  The  first  edition  was  published  by 
Freher  in  1602,  and  the  last  edition  is  oontdned 
in  Pelzel  and  Dobrowsky's  first  Tolnine  of  Scrip- 
iorm  Rerum  JBohemicarttm  (Prague,  17SS), 

COSMETICS  (Gr.  Kotr^m,  to  embemshX  ar- 
tidea  employed  with  the  intention  of  beautify- 
ing the  skin.  They  include  preparations  for 
giring  a  white  ground,  corresponding  to  that  in 
pictures,  upon  which  are  laid  the  ranons  colon. 
The  least  objectionable  of  the  articles  made  fbr 
this  use  is  perhaps  the  mixture  of  hydrated  ox- 
ide of  bismuth  with  the  subnitrate  of  tihe  same 
metal,  known  as  the  magister  of  bismuth.  It 
is  obtained  as  a  precipitate,  when  pure  water  is 
largely  added  to  nitrate  d  bismuth.  Af^ed 
to  the  skin,  its  only  ii\jurious  efiecta  appear  to 
be  the  interruption  it  causes  to  the  insemible 
perspiration,  which  after  long  continued  use 
produces  a  tendency  to  clammineas;  a  sii^t 
nausea,  too,  is  sometimes  experienced  in  eonae- 
ouence  of  its  use,  accompanied  with  apaama  and 
natulence.  It  has  the  disagreeable  inconve- 
nience of  being  liable  to  change  its  color  upon 
the  skin  to  block,  should  it  be  exposed  to  any 
gas^containing  sulphuretted  hydrogen  in  mix- 
ture ;  and  if  this  should  reach  but  one  aide  of 
the  face,  a  most  striking  contrast  would  be  de- 
veloped in  the  appearance  of  the  two  cheeks. 
The  perfume  of  the  onion  also  acts  to  convert 
this  cosmetic  into  the  black  hydrosulphuret  of 
bismuth.  Cosmetics,  however,  include  many 
harmless  lotions  designed  for  softeniuff  the  akin, 
such  as  the  pomades  of  sweet  almonds  and  of 
cocoa,  balm  of  Mecca,  and  the  distilled  waters 
of  tlie  ro^,  plantain,  &c,  and  various  prepara- 
tions of  oils.  Some  applications  for  the  hair 
are  also  known  as  cosmetics  by  the  perftunera 

COSMO.    SeeMKDici. 

COSMOPOLITE,  or  Cosmopoutaw  (Gr.  mkt- 
iwt^  world,  aud  n-oXtn/y,  citizen),  a  citixen  of  the 
world ;  a  person  who  has  no  fixed  resid^ioe^ 
and,  without  being  particularly  at  home  any- 
where, is  nowhere  an  alien.  The  name  is  also 
applied  to  any  social  theorist  who  would  form 
all  nations  into  one  community  free  from  nar 
tional  prejudices  and  attachments,  and  make 
the  same  ideas  and  institutions  of  religion,  so- 
ciety, and  government  common  to  the  whole 
family  of  man. 

COSSACKS,  a  warlike  tribe  of  S.  and  S.  E. 
Bussio,  those  of  Little  Russia  (Malomssiana) 


and  thoae  of  the  Don  forming  itsohief  divisioiiii 
In  their  own  aa  well  as  in  the  Russian  langnaga 
they  are  called  Kazaka,  which  in  Turkish  ded^* 
natea  robbera,  and  in  the  dialect  of  the  Tartan 
free,  light  mounted  warriors.  Whether  this  ii 
the  origin  ci  thdr  name,  or  wbother  they  hav« 
inlierited  it  from  a  more  eaatem  people,  ia  a 
matter  of  controversy,  aa  well  aa  whetker  tbor 
came  into  Buasia  aa  a  horde  Arom  the  eaat,  and 
spread  as  fkr  aa  the  Dnieper,  or  whether  thaf 
have  been  oongUxnerated  faito  a  national  bodjt 
tbronf^  a  long  course  of  time,  fromvarioiM 
firagmenta  ci  roving  or  fbgitive  nei^boriiur 
tribea.  Certain  it  ia  that  abont  the  middle  of 
the  14th  centnry  the  banks  of  the  aonthem 
Dnieper  and  of  its  tribntariea  were  settled  bj 
BnsBians,  who  fied  before  the  invading  PoIe% 
bnilt  villages  and  towns,  were  Joined  by  people 
flrom  the  ndghboring  borders,  and  thna  ioniMd 
the  bulk  of  the  warlike  Ifalomsrian  tribe,  whioh 
so  often  appeara  in  the  border  ware  of  the  Poles^ 
Russians,  and  Crimesn  Tartara.  Stephen  B»- 
thori,  <Hie  of  the  aUest  kings  €i  Poland,  ooo* 
atitnted  these  Oossaoka  of  the  Ukndne  the 
goarda  of  the  S.  K  Polish  frontier,  giving  them 
a  regular  miUtary  organization  under  hetmana 
(Ross,  attamans,  or  chieih).  Bot  the  extortioDS 
of  Polish  offidak,  and  religiotta  perseontiiiiM  • 
pnwtised  by  Polish  Jesuits  nnder  tne  Mowing 
reikis,  exasperated  the  minds  of  the  Oesasek% 
who  belonged  to  the  Greek  church,  and  their 
ittsorreotion  under  Ohmiehiioki  (16i8)  was  stain- 
ed with  the  wildest  deeds,  and  ended  with  their 
sobmisflion  to  Rnsiia  (1664).  Bat  a  new  mle 
proved  no  less  oppmsive,  and  a  part  of  the  • 
tribe  waa  ready  to  follow  MaisimjUidr  sal- 
lanl  attaman,  and  to  Join  Chariea  XEL  agUMt 
Peter  the  Great  F<nr  thia  attempt,  which  ikil* 
ed,  the  czar  took  bloody  revenge  after  his  vic- 
tory at  Pultowa,  and  many  of  the  Oossacksfled 
to  the  Crimea,  wlience  they  were  allowed  to  re- 
turn under  the  reign  of  Anna.  Of  these  westsm 
Cossacks,  the  Zsnorogiana  (in  Slavic,  those  l>e- 
yond  the  cascaoea,  viiL  of  the  Dnieper^  and 
amonff  them  eroedally  the  Haydamaka,  were 
regarded  at  all  tunes  aa  the  bdidest,  fiercest,  and 
most  predatory.  In  their  wild  pasrion  for  free 
and  independent  life,  the  latter  desniBsd  mar- 
riage, ana  recruited  their  nnmbers  by  Iddnap- 
f&j^  children.  The  eastern  Cossacks  appear  in 
the  aervioe  of  the  Rnsdan  czaia  aa  eaify  as  the 
first  half  of  the  16th  oentniT.  Before  the  cruel 
severitj  of  Ivan  the  Ternble,  the  adventorer 
Termsk  fled  with  a  small  band  of  Oossadbs 
to  Siberia,  roved  over  ita  Test  plains  and 
gave  it  to  Russia  for  hia  pardon.  Some  of  their 
revolts  were  aa  dangerous  to  Russia  aa  were 
those  of  the  western  Cossadcs  to  Poland;  and 
that  under  Pugitftchefl(  during  the  reign  of 
Catharine  IL,8lM>oktheemphre  to  its  veiy  fonn- 
datlon.  Since  the  bloodvsupi»essk>n  of  this  re- 

athe  chief  olject  of  the  government  haa  been 
nally  to  deprive  them  of  thehr  independency 
ransforming  their  bodies  into  more  regokv 
milit|U7  organizations;  and  the  dignity  of  chief 
attaman  is  now  Tested  in  the  crovm  prince  of 
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Russia.  The  eastern  division,  which  has  been 
strengthened  by  transplantaUons  from  the  west- 
em  under  Catharine  11^  forms  now  the  great 
bulk  of  the  CoBUucks.  Their  chief  proTinoe  b 
the  vast  steppes  W.  of  the  Don,  which  gives  the 
name  to  the  tribe,  with  Tcherkask,  a  kind  of 
Venice  near  the  mouth  of  that  river,  as  capital, 
it  being  the  richly  decorated  seat  of  their  chiei^ 
the  attaman,  as  well  as  of  a  biishop  of  the  Greek 
church.  South-east  of  them  live  the  Tchemo- 
moreans  fm  Russian,  those  of  the  Black  seaX  with 
i^EaterinodarontheKooban;  east  of  these  &eTe- 
rekians,  whose  chief  places  are  Mosdok  and  Kia- 
liar  on  the  Terek ;  the  Volgaic  and  Uralian  tribea 
live  near  the  lower  course  of  the  rivers  from 
which  their  names  are  derived ;  others  still  far- 
ther east.  They  are  divided  into  districts  and 
$taniUa$  (settlements).  They  are  equal  among 
themselves,  elect  their  officers,  of  whom  only  the 
attaman  is  confirmed  and  salaried  by  the  govern- 
ment, and  are  free  from  taxation.  Their  chief 
occupations  in  time  of  peace  are  fishing  and 
brewing  of  cattle ;  agriculture,  commerce,  and 
industry  are  little  developed .  Ilorses  form  their 
chief  nches ;  from  6  to  10  are  possessed  by  the 
poorest  of  the  people,  hundreds  by  the  richer. 
In  times  of  war  all  men  from  18  to  60  years  of 
age  are  bound  to  serve  on  horseback.  They 
provide  their  armor  at  their  own  expense,  bnt 
have  the  free  choice  of  their  dress.  Their  anna 
are  a  lance  10  to  12  feet  long,  a  carabine,  pistols, 
and  a  sabre;  some  use  the  bow  and  arrows. 
Their  horses  are  small  and  poor  looking,  bnt 
swift  and  indefatigable.    They  are  divided  into 

Solk8  (regiments),  subdivided  into  hundred^ 
fties^  and  tens.  They  form  no  battle  array, 
attack  with  fbry  amid  wild  hurrahs,  disperse, 
and  attack  again.  The}'  are  particularly  expert 
in  surprising  and  intercepting  small  detachments, 
in  annoying  an  army  on  the  march,  and  in  de- 
ranging or  pursuing  an  en^ny  in  retreat  or  in 
flight.  It  is  well  known  how  dreadful  they 
were  to  the  French  retreating  from  Moscow. 
Their  sharpsenses  make  them  beside  excellent 
videttes.  The  number  of  all  the  Cossacks  of 
RuFsia  is  variously  estimated  at  1^  to  8  millions, 
able  to  furnish  an  immense  host  of  warriors. 
Their  langu^  is  the  Russian  intermixed  with 
Polish  and  Tartar  words.  They  adhere  to  the 
Greek  creed.  They  are  strong,  hardy,  agile,  and 
active,  and  distinguished  from  the  Russians  by 
a  more  handsome  and  cleanly  appearance.  Most 
of  them  wear  beards,  round  cai>s,  and  wide  trou- 
sers. The  Cossack  witli  his  horse,  like  himself 
the  free  child  of  the  steppe,  his  roving  spirit, 
his  love  of  gallant  and  warlike  adventures,  is  a 
frequent  subject  of  Polish  and  Russian  poets. 
Of  the  former,  M.  Czajkowski  (now  Sadik  Pasha) 
has  not  only  painted  their  life  in  a  series  of  ro- 
mance?, bnt  also  succeeded  informing  and  com- 
inaiuling  a  body  of  Turkish  Cossacks,  mostly 
(Icsoendants  of  fugitives  from  Russia,  under  the 
name  of  CoHsacks  of  the  sultan,  in  the  war  of 

COSSft,  CiriRLEs  nic,  oomtc  de  Brissac,  mar- 
shal of  France,  one  of  the  first  generals  of  his 


time, bon in  160ft.  aed Dee. SI, liO.  Hfttrv- 
ed  aft  the  rina  of  Xa^  fa  litt.  mm  bm 
eolond-genetd  of  Uie  Ficnck  iainKrv  ia  U«l 
ibogfat  agumt  the  rMfhh  Mil  japniiri,  , 
Champegne  end  Dmaitn  k  IH%~'U:  «« 
made  gnnd  nestcr  of  the  adkry  ia  ISf7; 
coTemoi^general  of  PIiiIiimK  ia  UMl  vhtw 
he  proved  himsdf  Boperlor  to  Ui  Mnaaet  il« 
marquis  of  GonzagA;  eetuM  of  Vksv^  ■ 
lUO;  eommender  of  nrii  le  IMi;  md  ^. 
emor  of  Normaadj  in  IMlL  UeAv  Bmr;  H- 
he  owed  his  poaitioo  to  VHmm  ef  PttteSk  ««h 
whom  he  waa  a  IhToriteu 

C06SIF0RE,  anwiwihif  immhmhrfCM- 
eatta,  Hindneran,  on  tfiekftbiAef  ihsHMlv. 
Om.N.ofFdKWiniam.  TtnnHfaJMifimilnjri 
the  easting  of  oidiianee  ior  the  miBtavy  Hrvis^ 
India,  ereeted  od  the  f 
said  to  be  one  of  the  1 
in  the  worid.  SpeeimeBe  of  i 
there  were  sent  to  ^^■^g'^*^  by  the  mm^  d 
HasdngSi  and  pronoooeed  bj  a  eommitMt  ^ 
artillery  olBoeffv  appeita  to  thow  of  tht  ie«ii 
arsenal  in  point  or 
The  oomnaay^  artflleij 
atmeted  in  the  rafting  off, 
rival  in  India.  Coaitoore  is  a  i 
Hindoo  estimatioii.  tt  tes  av 
whither  pilgrima  raeort  froaa  all  i 
an  aoCiTe  tiade  with  K.  W. 

COSTA,  ICionu,  an  ItdhD  mBMka,  bM 
fai  Naplea  abont  1810,  and  adwctad  ia  As  ene- 
serratory  of  that  citj.  la  IttO  he  Mttiid  ia 
England,  whera  heeoon  i 
the  orchestra  at  the  Uag^ 
which  he  held  mtil  1847,  i  ' 
hia  serrioea  to  the  Corcat  ( 
He  has  also  ibr  many  yeafs  i 
certs  of  the  philliarmoiiSo  aa_ 
societies  ana  linoe  1849  has  i 
mingfaam  festiTalai  In 
displayed  remarlcable  i 
most  popular  mnaiciaoa  ia  ] 
poser  he  is  best  Imovn  brUa" 

COSTA,  Paolo,  an  AaBai 
RavennaTjune  18,  im,  died  Dae.  SI.  ICML 
taught  belles-lettrea  at  lyeriHX  Bolo^a.  sai 
Corfu ;  published  new  cditieM  of  Deate  ia  ISlf 
and  1880,  with  illoatratioBa;  aadtftookia  caa- 
cert  with  OrioH  and  Oardiaali,  the  uiMm  of 
the  great  ItaUan  dictkaiarT  of  the  aoalM^ 
dellaCrusca(181»-'aQ;  traariated  Aaaosab 
odes  and  Homer^a  H^tj  m^^m^jmmmm^AAm.  mA 
Schiller's  ""Don  Carioa*'  iaio  Italiaa,  As  fai 
in  conjunction  with  ¥ac«hettl ;  WfoCe  ■  <i- 
eellent  novel,  IkmMtnm  di  JMrnt,  taki^  Ui 
theme  from ""  Gil  Bfau;"  wraU  i«ahMt  If ^mt* 
ism  and  against  Tamennaia;  aainedarmMim 
as  a  writer  on  metaphyaiem  aaUMl^bak  w 
less  BUCoessAil  as  a  diaawtiit.  His  eompkM 
works  were  published  in  Bob^gaa  ia  IStt^  ad 
in  Florence,  1829-'80. 

COSTA-CABRAL,  Ajrrano  BtaxaBO  »i» 
dako  of  Thomar,  a  Portagneae  atatasmH,  bdn 
in  1808  at  Fomas  d'AlgoHia,  ia  the  proriaesif 
Beira,  rec^Ted  hia  edneatlaa  at  the  1 
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of  Ootmbra,  was  appointed  by  Dom  Pttdio  gov- 
eruiiieiit  attorney  in  the  supreme  ooartof  C^or* 
to,  and  officiated  afterward  as  Judge  in  one  of 
the  courts  of  Lisbon ;  was  chosen  to  the  house 
of  representatives  in  1885,  and  ingratiating  him- 
self with  the  court  by  his  ultra  consenratism,  as 
well  as  by  his  abilities,  he  was  appointed  prime 
minister,  March  7, 1888,  but  relinquished  this 
position  2  months  afterward,  when  the  queen, 
yielding  to  the  clamor  of  the  people,  a^bpted 
the  liberal  constitution  of  1820.  In  1841,  how- 
•▼er,  he  was  reinstated  in  his  position.  In  the 
Ibllowing  year  (Jan.  19, 1842)  he  in8t^mted  an 
Inaorrection  in  Oporto,  which  resultea  in  the 
restoration  of  the  constitution  that  had  been 
promulgated  by  Dom  Migud  in  1828.  Bop- 
ported  by  tho  court,  the  cortes,  and  by  his  own 
DTother  Sylva,  who  officiated  as  goTomor  of 
Lisbon,  Oosta-Oabral  proceeded  now  to  annihi- 
late the  last  Testige  of  liberty  in  Portugal,  abol- 
ished the  decree  of  the  irremoTabili^  of  the 
Judges,  arrogated  to  himself  the  supreme  oonlzol 
of  tiie  army,  established  a  censorship  in  the 
pnblic  schools,  suppressed  the  universities,  ssd- 
dled  the  people  with  onerous  taxes,  squanoered 
the  public  money,  and  forfeiting  at  length  the  re- 
gard of  all  parties,  was  driven  from  power,  May 
17, 1846.  In  1849,  however,  he  was  reappoint- 
ed prime  minister,  but  only  to  inaugurate  a  stOl 
more  Stringent  dictatorship.  Impoverialdttg  the 
people  by  his  unscrupulous  sjrstem  of  ezpeodi- 
tore,  contracting  new  loans  and  imposing  new 
taxes,  he  offi^nded  at  the  same  time  the  national 
pride  by  his  conduct  of  the  indemnity  question 
with  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States;  and 
the  outcry  against  his  proceedings  beoame  so 
irresistible,  that  his  own  brother  Sylva,  who 
had  been  a  member  of  his  cabinet  as  minister 
of  justice,  would  not  any  longer  serve  under 
him,  and  became  leader  of  the  opposition  in  the 
cortes,  which  body  was  now  determined  on  his 
overthrow.  To  accomplish  it,  he  was  charged 
on  Feb.  5,  1851,  with  having  defranded  the 
treasury  by  importing  goods  for  his  private  use 
from  abroad  without  paying  the  duty.  This  ac- 
cusation, however,  was  abandoned,  but  a  vote 
of  censure  against  his  government  was  passed 
on  occasion  of  taking  the  sense  of  the  house  on 
a  clause  in  the  new  electoral  law.  Costa-Oabral 
was  compelled  to  tender  his  resignation,  but  the 
queen  declined  accepting  it.  In  the  mean  time, 
however,  Saldanha  set  on  foot  a  revolution  at 
Cintra,  which  spread  rapidly  over  the  whole 
kingdom,  and  put  an  end  to  CostarOabral's  ad- 
ministration (Feb.  26, 1851).  Saldanha  became 
prime  minister  of  Portugal,  and  Ooeta-Oabral 
fled  to  England,  but  returned  to  Lisbon  in  Feb. 
1852.  He  has  since  resumed  his  seat  in  the 
house  of  representatives,  and  is  now  (Jan.  1859) 
a  member  of  the  council  of  state,  hated  by  the 
people,  but  taking  a  foremost  position  among 
the  statesmen  of  Portugal. 

COSTA  RICA,  a  republic  of  Central  Amer- 
ica, situated  between  lat.  8°  and  11°  16'  N^  and 
long.  81°  40'  and  85°  40'  W.  Her  K  boundary 
was  established  by  treaty,  signed  at  San  Jo66  on 


April  IS,  1868,  between  her  and  Nlcaragna,  as 
ibilows:  Fhmi  the  month  of  the  8an  Jntn 
river,  and  the  extreme  point  of  the  K  shore  of 
the  port  of  San  Joan  del  Norte  (GreytownXon 
the  Atlantio,  in>  the  right  bank  of  tiie  stream 
to  a  spot  8  m.  Mow  the  Castillo  rapids,  httico 
by  an  fmsginary  line  8  m.  distant  from  die 
river  and  the  mivgin  of  the  lake  of  IHosragaa 
to  the  river  Sapoa,  whidi  it  crosses,  flni^uig 
on  the  shore  m  Bslinas  bay  on  the  PaoifiQ, 
The  Atlantic  and  Fuufic  coasts  of  Costa  Bioft 
ron  parallel  to  each  other,  from  K.  W.  to  8.  & 
The  a  K  boundary  remains  stai  nnsetded.  Kew 
Granada  claiming  and  exercising  Jnrisdiotton  as 
fiur  W.  as  the  mouth  of  the  river  &vaceson  the 
Atiantio,  thns  possessing  herself  of  the  magnifi^ 
cent  bays  of  Boca  del  Toro  and  ChiriqoL  tho 
whole  of  which  Costa  Rica  claims  by  drawing  a 
straight  line  from  Point  Bnrica  on  the  Piwmo 
to  a  small  island  on  tlie  Atlantic  coast,  named 
Esoodo  de  Yeragua.  The  area  is  oompnted  aft 
8f800  square  leagues ;  but  only  a  very  small 
portion  of  the  ooontnr  is  inhabited,  the  remain* 
der  b^ng  nnexplored  territory,  moontaln,  inn 
penrioos  forests,  and  swamp^ — Costa  Bioa'  Is 
topographlcalhr  separated  into  8  divisioDi^  the 
oosst  or  low  lands  on  both  sides  of  the  greaft 
Cordillera,  and  the  taUo-lands,  or  oeotraT  val- 
leys,  eosoonoed  in  tiie  mountains.  Tho  oB» 
mate  on  either  ooast,  at  places  where  there 
are  settlements^  is,  aeoordiDg  to  the  locality, 
more  or  less  siokly ;  while  in  the  valleys  <rf8iya 
Jos6  and  Cartago,  which  are  4^000  feet  abovo 
the  level  €i  the  ocean,  it  ia,  for  a  tropical  dl* 
mate,  decidedly  healtiiy,  the  only  endemic  dts- 
eases  bdng  a  mild  form  of  fover,  a  tendoioj  to 
dropsy,  and,  in  the  lower  danes^  to  weaSi 
Here,  in  the  high  lands,  the  Asiatio  cmolera  had 
never  made  its  appearaqpe,  when,  unfortnnatelyi 
it  entered  for  the  first  time  in  the  train  of  tho 
army  when  it  returned  from  the  Walker  war  in 
Kicaragna  (1866).  What  renders  the  dimata 
very  tiying  to  the  European  and  l^orth  Amer* 
lean  is  the  length  and  severity  of  the  rainy 
season,  which  sets  in  during  the  m<mth  of 
April,  increases  gradually  in  intensity  up  to 
Arnault  or  September,  breaks  np  toward  tho 
middle  of  November,  and  generally  ends  with 
the  last  days  of  that  month.  During  thitfseo> 
son  the  rcMids  are  neariy  impassable,  and  even 
on  that  which  nnitea  together  the  old  and  tho 
new  capitally  and  these  dties  to  the  port  of 
entry  snd  export  (Pnnta  Arenas,  on  the  golf  of 
Nicoya),  the  mud  becomes  so  deep  that  tho 
mules  (the  only  means  of  conveyance  or  trans- 
port) sink  into  it  frequently  to  above  the  girth% 
and  sometimes  oven  remain  fast.  The  mom* 
ings  are  fine,  the  rain  generally  beginning  at 
1  or  2  P.  M.,  and  the  scene  the  traveller  wit* 
nesses  at  the  rise  of  the  storm  is  one  of  tho 
interesting  si^ts  peculiar  to  tiiese  regioQH 
Standing  on  the  great  square  of  San  Jchw,  or 
on  the  savanna  outside  the  city,  whence  ho 
commands  a  whole  view  of  the  valley,  he  will 
see  at  that  hour,  curling  over  the  summit  and 
high  peaka  of  the  Cordulera  which  completely 
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jjMrlj  to  neiir  $1,600,000,  for  which  the  Ooita 
lUeans  make  a  retara  more  or  less  complete,  by 
their  exporU  of  coffee  and  other  produce  of  the 
•(nl.  The  coffee  crop  variee  yearnr  from  80,000 
to  120,000  quintals,  the  valae  of  which  ranges  at 
the  port  of  exportation  from  $9  to  $12  per  qnJn- 
tal ;  thus  the  exports  in  coffee  may  be  taken  at  an 
average  of  over  $1,000,000  yearly.  The  pro- 
duct of  the  country  in  sugar  (ehaneaea)  is  far 
below  that  of  coffee,  and  nearly  all  of  this  staple 
b  raised  nnder  contract  with  the  gOTemment 
Ibr  supplying  its  manufactures  of  rum;  the  ex- 
ports of  sugar  do  not  exceed  yearly  an  averase  of 
0,000  quintals.  To  these  articles  may  be  added 
m  Ibw  thousand  hides,  a  few  hundred  quintab 
of  aarsaparilla,  and  a  few  hundred  pounds  of 
tortoise  shell,  the  aggregate  value  of  which  doea 
not  rise  above  $50,000.  The  cacao,  which  Is 
of  an  excellent  quality,  is  all  consumed  in  the 
eountry ;  and  in  some  localities,  such  for  in- 
stance as  Moln,  this  bean  has  a  sufficiently  high 
and  fixed  value  to  be  used  as  a  medium  of  «z- 
ehange  in  the  place  of  coin.  Finally,  a  buik 
of  dboount,  of  deposit,  and  loans  on  real  ae- 
tata and  goods,  has  been  established  in  the  ci^ 
Ital,  and  began  operations  in  the  ^ling  of 
18S6  nnder  a  most  liberal  charter  and  guar- 
antee from  the  government,  which  Acc^mpts  its 
notes  as  the  legal  currency  of  the  state.  Tnoodi 
there  is  a  mint  in  Costa  Rica,  at  San  Jos6,  the 
specie  currency  is,  nevertheless,  mostly  made  np 
cs  American  half  eagles,  British  sovereigns,  and 
French  20  franc  pieces ;  the  two  former  have  a 
legal  fixed  value  of  $5  A^,  and  the  latter  a  con- 
ventional one  of  $4A*g.  The  impwt  doties 
levied  by  the  custom  nouse  are  ^ot  regulated, 
as  in  other  couDtries,  by  the  value  of  the  im- 
ported goods,  but  by  the  gross  weight  of  the 
packages;  this  system  was  adopted  to  avoid 
frauds,  as  each  description  of  goods  has  been 
taxed  with  a  regard  to  real  value  as  compared 
to  weight,  and  a  credit  of  6  months  is  allowed 
the  importers  for  payment — ^There  is  no  direct 
taxation  in  Costa  Rica,  the  sources  of  public 
revenue  being  the  monopolies  of  spirituous  li- 
quors and  of  the  sole  of  tobacco  imported  from 
ban  Salvador  and  the  United  States,  and  the 
custom  house  duties  levied  on  all  foreign  goods, 
the  entry  of  wliich  is  not  free.  Tlie  sale  of 
government  lands,  called  tierroi  taldioi  or  eo^ 
dUm^  also  brings  in  yearly  a  few  thpusand  dol- 
lars; and,  lastly,  tiie  estate-alienation  tax  ^con- 
tributes its  mite  to  the  budget.  The  revenue 
of  Costa  Rica  may  be  estimated,  before  the 
war  with  Walker,  at  $250,000,  leaving  a  sur- 
plus over  the  oxpenditnre  amply  suffident  for 
the  prosecution  of  any  works  of  public  improve- 
ment. Foreigners  are  authorized  to  hold  real 
estate  in  their  own  name,  and  to  transmit  it  af- 
ter their  death  by  testament ;  but  it  is  impor- 
tant, when  they  become  possessed  of  it  by  pri- 
vate purchase,  that  they  ascertain  that  the 
right  of  preemption  has  been  attended  to  in  the 
Side,  as  the  non-fnlfilraent  of  this  law  would 
invalidate  their  title.  This  law  requires  that 
the  vendor  should  successively  inform  his  im- 


msdiafte  nei^bors  a4)<^ng  onthaoropertjr  of 
the  intended  sale  (beginning  with  tne  nei^bor 
whose  land  has  the  greatest  extent  <rf  border 
thereon,  ^nd  thus  in  gradationX  giving  each 
in  turn  the  option  of  taking  the  property  for 
sale  at  the  oflered  price. — Oosta  Rica  is  divided 
administratively  into  5  provinces:  San  Jos^ 
Heredia,  Ali(f  uela,  Oartago,  and  the  GuanacastSi 
now  named  Monrovia.  The  province  of  San 
Jos6  is  in  every  req[>eat  the  most  importsnt  It 
is  the  seat  of  goveinmeoti  it  prodnoes  nearly 
the  whole  of  tlM  coffee  enm^  and  it  is  the  most 
populous.  The  militia  of  toe  country  numbara 
some  8,000  or  2.000  men,  though  not  more  than 

SOOO  or  5,000f  if  so  manv,  can  be  mustered  aft 
te  reviews  held  annually  by  the  president; 
The  government  is  formed  of  an  executive  and 
a  congress,  and  is  nnder  the  supreme  adminis- 
tration <rf  a  president  elected  for  0  years.  The 
president  chooses  his  own  cabinet,  and  appoiota 
all  the  poUio  servants,  and  he  is  as  pfflim  mi- 
end-in-chief  of  the  Costa  Bican  forces.  The 
songress  of  Costa  Rica  is  not  divided  Into  9 
hoiues,  there  being  no  senate,  bnt  is  simply  a 
boose  of  xepresentmves,  composed  of  IS  mem- 
bers, elected  by  a  soflhige  in  the  second  d^grea 
for  6  yeans  one  Ibr  each  dectonl  district^  and 
reoswablebyhalfevenrSyeers.  The  vice-prea» 
ident  of  the  nmblic  is  ssb  offioio  the  president 
of  conmss.  The  iodldsl  power,  wnieh  dia* 
peases  Justice  aoooraing  to  the  old  Spsnisblaw, 
with  modifications  from  the  French  code,  resldea 
in  the ibDowing oonrts and  magistrates:  Asa- 
preme  eoQrt,eomposedofaprMldentadledfv- 
/sals,  5  Jndges,  an  attOTney*genersl,  and  f  sa* 
flmUm  or  snpplenieiitary  m&g^istrates.  This 
court  is  divided  into  2  chambers  (Ist  and  Sd 
tola),  each  formed  by  a  prerident  2  Judges^  and 
2  supplementary  ma^^sdrates.  Both  of  these 
dbambers  are  courts  of  appeal.  Every  Monday 
both  dbambers  united,  in  full  bench,  meet  as  tlMi 
supreme  court,  under  the  preMency  of  the  re- 
jente,  to  determine  and  decide  upon  all  dubious 
points  of  law  l»rought  before  them  by  the  in- 
ferior courts.  It  is  before  this  high  court  only 
that  a  member  of  congress  can  be  sued.  Next, 
and  inferior  to  the  supreme  court  and  its  2 
chambers,  are  the  iud^  of  first  instance.  Of 
these  magistrates,  there  are  2  for  the  capital  and 
province  of  San  Jos6,  one  for  civil,  the  other  for 
criminal  oases.  The  other  provinces  have  each 
but  one  judge  of  first  instance,  who  decides  upon 
an  cases  hwtk  civil  and  criminsl.  Pnnta  Are- 
nas, being  a  free  port,  has  its  own  magistrates. 
For  each  provindsl  capital  there  are  8  alcaldei 
with  8  suplentes,  who,  when  not  on  the  bench, 
form  the  munidpali^  or  town  counciL  In  the 
cantons  or  rural  districts  there  are  other  alcal* 
des,  whose  number  varies  according  to  pqHila- 
tion;  and  still  below  these  there jarejnsaces  of 
peace,  who  dedde  casesof  a  value  above  $1  hot 
not  above  |2 ;  and  lastly,  a  petty  law  oflioer, 
whose  Jurisdiction  is  without  anpesl,  cases  be- 
low the  value  of  $1  being  of  his  conqwteneiy; 
The  Jodidal  power  is  in  GosU  ^ca,  as  in  all 
dvUixed  countries^  independent  of  tlie  azecn- 
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logne  were  oommenoed  by  M.  Oo8te  in  186S. 
A  member  of  the  academy  of  aoienoe  ainoe  Feb. 
10i  1851,  M.  Ooste  has  written  much  on  natu- 
ral history.  B\s  Cound'embryoginieeamparS&f 
In  1837,  was  followed  the  next  year  by  OwiHogie 
du  hanguroo^  written  in  reply  to  letters  from 
tbe  late  Robert  Brown.  Among  hla  more 
recent  productions  are  Itutructioni  pratigum 
9ur  la  piidculture  (1858,  2d  edit  1856),  and 
Vcvage  d^ exploration  $ur  le  littoral  do  laihunee 
si  de  VltalU  (1855).  The  last  gives  an  inter- 
esting account  of  his  experiments  in  fishes  in 
tiiose  conntries. 

OOSTELLO,  LomsA  Stuabt,  an  Irish  author- 
ess, bom  in  1815,  whose  early  poeUcal  eflfbdons 
attracted  the  attention  of  Thomas  Moore,  to 
whom  she  dedicated,  in  1885,  her  *'  Specimens 
of  the  Early  Poetry  of  France.'*  Subsequently 
she  wrote  several  books  of  continental  travd 
end  historical  novels,  and  one  of  the  latter,  the 
«*  Queen^s  Poisoners,"  was  translated  into  €har- 
man.  Among  her  ballads,  one  entitled  ^  Queen 
of  my  Soul  ^  has  attained  a  wide  circulation. 
Among  her  subseauent  works  are  **  Memoirs  of 
Eminent  English  Women"  (London,  1844),  the 
"Biography  of  Jacques  CoBur"  (1847),  "CHara 
Fane"  (1848),  "Memoirs  of  Mary,  the  Duch- 
ess of  Burgundy  "  (1858),  and  the  biography 
of  Anne  of  Brittany  (1855). 

COSTER,  Laurens  Janszoon,  a  Dutch  typog- 
rapher of  the  15th  century,  for  whom  ft  was 
claimed  that  he  had  invented  the  art  of  printing 
in  Haarlem  previous  to  Gutenberg.  There  are 
several  ancient  traditions  record  by  writers 
of  the  16th  century  to  prove  the  truth  of  this 
theory,  and  it  has  been  defended  with  some 
ability.  It  is  also  stated  that  he  obliged  the 
workmen  in  his  employ  under  oath  not  to  di- 
vulge his  secret,  but  that  after  his  death  one  of 
tliem,  Johonn  Faust,  took  possession  on  a  Ohrist- 
mas  night  of  all  his  master's  implements  and 
types,  and  fled  to  Amsterdam,  thence  to  Oo- 
logne,  and  afterward  to  Mentz,  where  he  found- 
ed a  printing  establishment  Even  according 
to  t^e  accounts  of  his  advocates,  Ooster  seems 
to  have  hod  no  idea  of  the  important  and  fiir- 
reaching  results  of  his  discovery,  nor  any  re- 
gard to  the  glory  attached  to  'it.  Nothinjg 
IS  known  concerning  his  pupils,  and  there  is 
no  evidence  that  his  work  was  continued  by 
his  heirs.  The  documents  by  which  the  sup- 
porters of  Coster  attempt  to  establish  his  dahns 
are  of  recent  discovery,  but  his  countrvmen 
have  made  this  question  one  of  national  im- 
portance. A  statue,  with  an  inscriptipn  com- 
memorative of  the  invention  of  printing,  was 
raised  at  Haarlem  in  1622  in  his  nonor,  oppo* 
site  the  house  which  he  occupied.  The  acade- 
my of  Haarlem  having  offered  a  prize  for  the 
b^t  vindication  of  Coster's  clmm,  it  was  award- 
ed to  Koning's  Verhandeling  over  het  ooraproMy 
Aw.,  der  hoehdrulchunst^  which  appei^ed  in 
Haarlem  in  1816,  and  was  translated  mto  French 
in  1819.  A  committee  appointed  by  the  author^ 
ities  of  Haarlem  agreed  upon  1428  as  the  year 
in  which  the  art  of  printing  had  been  invented 
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Inr  their  townsman,  and  the  4th  JnbSke  in  ho 
or  that  event,  called  the  ^  Ooster  fJutival,''  i 


honor 

celebrated  with  great  pomp  on  July  11  and  \% 
1828.  See  OodmkieihrifUn  uegeru  hs$  9ierd$ 
€euW'get^d$  eon  d$  uUnnding  der  hoekdruh- 
ihmt^  (Haariem,  1824). 

COSTUME  (it  eottuiMy  custom},  the  style  of 
dress  oharaoteristio  of  an  individnsi,  oommn- 
nity,  class,  or  age.  So  various  and  fickle  are 
the  modes  of  costume,  that  if  the  dressed  man 
and  not  the  natural  man  were  the  snlject  of 
scieno€L  and  if  men  and  women,  like  shellsi 
minerals,  fiowers,  and  stars,  were  chiefly  de- 
scribed and  characterised  by  the  way  th^ 
strike  the  eye  rather  than  by  more  essentiu 
qualiUes,  hnmanitv  would  be  Uie  most  compli- 
cated and  perplexingbmnch  of  natural  history^ 
In  an  old  poem,  an  jBnglish  phQosopher  is  rep* 
resented  as  standing  naked  before  t^  piece  of 
doth,  with  a  pdr  of  scissors  in  hand,  trying  in 
rain  to  decide  fai  which  of  the  various  posnole 
ways  he  shall  dothe  himself  and  ringing  to 
himself: 


Now  I  win  w««r  thia,  and  now  I  win  w««r  ihaA, 
And  aow  I  win  woar  1  eaimot  toll  wliat 

Though  no  thinker  has  developed  d  ftiori  the 
laws  of  costume,  an  observer  of  its  pnenomena 
in  all  ages  would  be  able  to  reduce  them  to  a 
few  oiinnal  types.  There  are  bat  2  places  nat- 
nrally  fitted  to  be  the  points  of  support  of  the 
principsl  portions  of  dress :  over  the  shoolden^ 
and  around  the  body  above  the*  hips.  Wheo 
attached  by  the  shoulders,  if  no  openings  ari 
made  for  the  arma^  or  if  the  sleeves  are  so  ful  ana 
flowing  as  not  to  appear  ^Usthnot  from,  theprinel* 
pal  garment,  some  one  of  the  variedes  of  doak 
is  produced,  ss  the  ddunys,  toga,  peplom,  pal- 
lium, shawl,  cassock,  robe,  cope,  dalmiaUca,  sar» 
plice,  pelisse,  mantle,  and  mantilla.  Kthe  gar 
ment  is  doser,  so  that  the  arms  pnject  throujB^ 
it  and  have  free  play  outside  of  it,  some  specM 
of  the  tunic,  various  in  length  and  quality,  is  pro* 
duced,  as  the  coat,  widstcMit,  frock  coat,  blouse^ 
Jacket,  spencer,  jerkin,  doublet,  super-tunic,  sur- 
tout,  gown,  booice.  Idrtle.  chemise,  and  shirt 
Garments  attadied  oy  the  nips  are  ^tingdshed 
into  2  classes,  according  as  they  envelop  the 
legs  separatdy  or  together.  Of  the  i^mer 
dasB  are  all  the  trouse,  trousers,  breeches,  pan- 
tdoons,  pantdettes,  and  drawers;  of  the  latter 
are  the  skirts  or  robes  of  gowns,  i^nms,  and 
all  the  petticoats,  as  Jupes,  sons-Jupes,  jupons. 
jkilts,  and  fiurthingdes.  The  peenliaribes  of 
difTerent  dasses  are  often  combined  in  the  same 
ffannent,  the  diirt  which  hanfls  from  the  waist 
being  united  to  a  bodice  dosely  fltdng  the 
npper  part  of  the  body,  and  the  lower  sarments 
being  often  suspended  from  the  shoulders  bj 
strans.  The  coverings  for  the  head,  feet,  and 
hands  are  put  on  from  the  extremities,  and  are 
kept  in  place  chiefly  bf  behig  made  doss^ 
thou^  guters,  dioe  buckles  and  strings,  and  oo- 
casionally  straps  beneath  the  chin,  are  emplojr- 
ed  as  fastenmgs;  they  indude  caps,  hats,hoodi^ 
bonnets,  turbans,  tiaras,  mitres,  crowns,  ^tiSf^ 
rons,  caulS|  cowls^  plumes,  crests,  veOs^  wimpfei^ 
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■leevea,  and  having  a  flounce  at  the  bottom.  Un- 
der the  flowiog  toga  and  stola  were  worn  one  or 
often  two  ffirdled  and  dose  tunics,  which  were 
kmr  and  longer  for  the  females.  The  Romans 
Dune  their  garments  chiefly  of  linen  and  woollen, 
tOk  being  noknown  to  them  till  after  the  dose 
of  the  republic.  There  were  celebrated  Ooan 
irestments  made  of  muslin  or  gan^e,  so  thin  as 
hardly  to  conceal  the  form,  and  whidi  were  de- 
nommated  bj  the  satirists  ^^woren  wind.** 
The  Romans,  like  the  Greeks,  went  with  head 
unooTered,  or  with  only  a  part  of  the  toga 
drawn  over  it,  except  at  festivals,  on  journeys, 
or  i^  war,  when  a  cap,  broad-brimmed  hat 
(pet4MSu$)y  or  helmet  was  worn.  There  were 
various  coverings  for  the  feet,  those  fi>r  the 
men  being  usuidly  of  black  leather,  those  for 
the  women  white,  or  sometimes  red  or  yd* 
low. — Early  in  the  14th  century  £whions  be- 
nn  to  travel  northward  from  Itdy  throuis^ 
nris  to  London.  At  that  period  were  Intro* 
dnoed  caps  and  hats  of  various  fantasdo  shapes, 
plumes,  and  garments  of  more  deUcate  texture^ 
and  the  women  began  to  ornament  the  borders 
of  their  shifts  around  the  bosom  and  arms  with 
needle-work.  The  female  costume  which  ap» 
pears  in  the  paintings  of  Giotto  and  his  contem* 

Sraries  is  a  robe  or  super-tunic  flowing  ia 
ds  to  the  feet,  and  coming  high  up  in  the 
neck,  where  it  was  met  by  the  wimple  of  white 
linen.  The  sleeves  terminated  at  uie  dhow  ia 
lappets,  showing  the  sleeve  of  the  under*gar- 
ment,  which  fitted  tlie  body  tightly.— The  dress 
of  the  ancient  Saxon,  Norman,  Scottish,  and 
Danish  women  was  a  long  girdled  robe,  and  a 
Itall  flowing  mantle  fastened  on  the  breast 
Sleeves  and  veils  had  become  so  long  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  I.  that  they  were  ti^  up  hi 
bows  and  festoons.  Great  extravagance  in 
dress  prevailed  in  the  reign  of  Edwud  IIL. 
when  the  men  wore  silk  hoods,  party-colorea 
coats  with  deep  sleeves  and  narrow  waists, 
short  hose,  long  pointed  shoes,  a  bushy  beard 
before,  and  a  tail  of  hair  behind ;  and  the  ladies 
of  distinction  wore  a  turban,  or  lofty  mitre 
with  ribbons  floating  from  it  like  streamers,  a 
tunic  half  of  one  color  and  half  of  another,  and 
a  deeply  embroidered  zone,  in  the  front  of  which 
2  da^ers  were  saspended.  ^*  The  ladies,*'  says 
a  poet  of  that  period,  ^^  are  like  peaoocks  and 
magpies.^'  The  petticoat  is  first  mentioned  br 
this  appellation  in  the  15th  century,  when  it 
was  worn  by  both  sexes.  Goat,  or  ^^  cote,''  be* 
came  a  new  name  for  a  species  of  tunic  about 
the  same  time.  The  kirtle,  which  is  frequently 
alluded  to  in  old  romances,  was  the  under-gar- 
ment,  white  or  more  usually  green,  and  some- 
times laced  close  to  the  body  like  a  bodice.  Oo- 
casionally  in  Anglo-Norman  times  ladies  "  in  kir- 
tle alone  served  in  the  haU,"  and  at  the  dose  of 
the  15th  century  it  was  a  habit  of  penance,  and 
was  worn  as  such  by  Jane  Shore.  In  the  reign  of 
Queen  Elizabeth  the  earl  of  Pembroke  was  the 
first  who  wore  knit  stockings  in  England,  which 
were  obtained  from  Mantua ;  and  the  earl  of 
Oxford  brought  also  from  Italy  embroidered 


and  perftmied  g^ovea.  The  ladles  wore  £u<- 
thin^ides  and  ruflb  of  immense  compass,  and 
when  the  men  introduced  long  swords  and  high 
mfSL  the  jealous  queen  appointed  ofltoers  to 
break  every  sword  and  to  dip  every  gentle- 
man's ruff  whidi  was  beyond  a  certain  sijse. 
The  breeches  fdl  fiur  short  of  the  knees,  the 
defect  beinsr  supplied  by  Ions  hose.  The 
bodice  of  a  lady's  dress  was  made  remarkably 
hog.  The  £uhi<maUe  hat  had  a  broad  brim 
and  a  high  crown,  diminishing  conioally  up- 
ward. In  the  reign  of  James  I.  tibe  dosk  waa 
more  worn  than  it  had  been  previously,  and  il 
conUnued  to  be  hi  fbahlon  after  the  restoratk» 
of  Charies  11.  Silk  garters  puffed  in  a  largo 
knot  were  worn  below  the  knees,  and  knots  or 
roses  adorned  the  shoes.  Yellow  starch  for 
ruffs,  invented  by  the  French,  was  introdooed 
into  En^and  in  fhis  reign  by  the  example  id  a 
lady  who  soon  after  ^*  went  to  be  hanged  In  a 
mff  of  that  color."  Long  coats  were  worn  by 
boys  till  they  were  about  8  years  of  age,  m 
present  costume  of  the  blue  coat  boys  of  Lonr 
don  being  that  of  the  time  when  Ohrist's  hos- 
pital was  founded.  After  the  restoration,  tho 
periwig  .was  introduced  into  England  from 
France,  and  thon^  preadiers  inveighed  againat 
it  in  thdr  sermons,  it  soon  became  so  much  the 
rdonlng  mode  that  a  country  gentleman  la  said 
to  nave  employed  a  painter  to  place  periwig* 
on  the  heads  of  several  of  Vandyke's  ixMrtn^tsi 
In  this  reign  the  dericd  habit  assumed  its  prea- 
ent  form,  and  it  was  also  the  era  of  shoe  biMik- 
ka,  open  sleeves,  psntaloons,  and  dioaldflr 
knots.  The  ladies  often  wore  green  sloddnga. 
patdied  and  painted  thehr  faces  in  imitation  of 
the  Frendi,  snd  a£focted  a  mean  between  dress 
and  nakedness  which  exdted  the  reprehoiskm 
of  ecdedasdca.  Pepys's  '^  Diary  "  gives  manr 
minute  details  of  ttie  costume  of  this  period. 
In  the  reign  of  William  and  Mary,  Dryden  com- 
plains that  ^^our  snippers  Ttailors)  go  over  once 
a  year  into  France  to  brmg  bade  the  newest 
mode."  The  coat  worn  bv  gentlemen  at  thia 
period  was  cut  strai^^ht  bemre,  laced  and  often 
imttoned  in  front,  with  large  cuffa  but  no  col- 
lar. It  was  often  fHnged  with  gold  and  silver 
and  adorned  with  tassels.  The  breeches  were 
dose,  readiinff  bdow  the  knee,  the  shirt  was 
ncffled,  the  shoes  were  .square-toed,  and  the 
hats  were  cooked.  The  peruke,  of  IVendi  orl- 
f^  had  e^[»n^dto  an  enormous  size  at  the 
court  of  Lonia  XIV.,  and  was  copied  in  Eng- 
land, where  it  was  worn  aUke  by  beaox,  bar- 
risters, and  dergr.  Thiers,  a  F^rendi  ecdesiaa- 
tio,  wrote  an  elaborate  EuUnre  dm  perruqum^ 
whichwaspublidiedatParisinieQO.  Flounces, 
ruflto,  Jewels,  and  firizded  and  curled  hair  dia- 
tinguished  the  costume  of  the  ladies.  Thehead 
drns  was  a  cap  and  veil,  the  latter  thrown  bade, 
which  ttradoaPy  diminished  to  a  caul  with  2  lap- 
pets,  when  it  was  styled  a  mob.  The  ezamme 
of  the  queen  made  needle- work  foddonable; 
the  borders  of  the  chemise,  which  was  open  in 
tho  bosom,  were  ruffled  and  higlily  ornament- 
ed; and  Uie  Itfge  tub  hoop,  reseml^jig  tho 
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■oiriet,  and  strings  of  shells.  The  flMthen  of 
the  turkey  were  &stened  tofiether  by  hempen 
threads  and  wrought  into  mantlea  The  war- 
rior delighted  in  a  oollar  made  of  the  daws  of 
m  grisljr  bear,  in  a  piece  of  an  enemy^s  scalp 
with  a  tuft  or  hair  painted  red  as  an  ornament 
lor  his  pipe,  in  the  skin  of  a  rattlesnake  wonnd 
^K>iit  the  arm,  and  the  skin  of  a  polecat  bound 
aboat  the  leg.  The  hair  was  often  decorated 
with  the  wiug  of  a  bird  or  the  plumage  of  a 
xttven,  and  the  skin  was  often  tattooed  <n*  paint- 
ed hi  stripes,  or  to  represent  animals,  leayeSi  or 
flowers. — The  colonists  of  America  usually  fol- 
lowed the  fashions  of  dress  prevalent  in  the 
eountries  from  which  they  came.  Thus  the 
military  cocked  hat  began  to  be  worn  in  Ifew 
Sn^^d  about  1670,  when  it  was  called  the 
Momnouth  hat.  The  width  of  its  brim  was 
about  6  inches,  and  for  convenience  it  wae 
tnmed  up  first  on  one  side  only,  then  on  two 
iq^poeite  sides,  and  finally  on  throe  sides^  mak* 
ing  the  three-cornered  cocked  hats  worn  by 
g«ntlemen  in  New  Enghmd  from  1788  till  the 
period  of  the  revolution.  Periwigs,  towering 
bead  dresses,  trailing  skirts,  and  hooped  pettii* 
eoata  were  fdso  fashionable  for  long  periods  in 
the  colonies.  Much  of  that  picturesoueness  of 
oostnme,  which  was  formerly  created  by  a  die* 
tlnet  style  of  dress  for  persons  of  difierent  ranks 
and  occupations,  for  the  nobles,  the  peasanti^ 
the  merchants,  the  manu&cturera.  the  iawyerii 
clergy,  and  officers  of  state,  is  lost  in  recent 
timea»  in  which,  though  all  persons  do  not  dress 
quite  alike,  they  yet  pursue  about  the  same 
IdeaL    The  Paiisian  full  dress  is  hnitated  — 


figorea.  It  afterward  became  eomoKm  to  gif» 
the  prevalent  contemporary  drees  alike  to  god% 
horoea,  i4>oetle6,  and  saints;  and  the  painter* 
of  the  reign  of  Louis  XV.  ascribed  their  own 
garments  to  Greek  divinities  and  Arcadian 
shepherds.  David  was  one  of  the  first  who  in- 
troaueed  a  better  taste  in  painting.  In  sculp- 
ture, there  are  still  adherents  to  a  half-antiqucL 
half-ideal  costume,  thou^  the  realistic  ana 
historical  toidency  has  been  &vored  by  SdMh 
dow,  Thonraldsoi,  Ranch,  lOetsohel,  and  David 
d'AiM;era.  In  the  middle  of  the  IMi  oenturji 
Greek  heroes  and*  Soman  generals  uipearea 
upon  the  stage  in  limg  perukes,  and  in  the 


oessfully  in  polished  society,  and  the  imitaUoa 
is  generally  apparent  in  the  divergences  fttmi 
it  of  greater  or  less  extent  which  are  permitted 
in  Uie  various  avocations  of  labor.  It  is  per- 
haps only  tlie  backwoodsmen  and  lumberers  of 
the  frontier  states  that  have  a  costume  entirely 
without  reference  to  the  reigning  fiEuhions 
amons  people  of  leisure. — In  the  costume  ot  all 
perio&  and  nations,  there  are  a  few  types,  a 
certain  fixedness  of  a  few  general  forms,  and  an 
infinite  number  of  variations.  The  law  which 
governs  these  variations  has  not  been  devel- 
oped, and  no  philosopher  has  yet  occupied  him- 
self with  showing  that  the  art  of  dress  is  also  a 
science.  Yet  it  is  probable  that  costume  has 
relation  to  ideas,  that  the  taste  which  deter^ 
mines  it  is  tempered  and  formed  by  the  spirit 
of  the  year  and  age,  and  that  its  elongationa 
and  contractions,  puffing  and  lacing,  exaggera- 
tions, disguises,  transferences  of  eleffance  and 
rich  adornment  from  one  part  of  we  person 
to  another,  and  various  methods  of  balancinff 
the  proportion  between  the  power  above  and 
that  below  the  girdle  of  the  waist,  are  caused 
by  the  same  principles  which  work  the  changes 
in  church  ana  state. — Costume  is  an  important 
hbtorical  study  for  the  artist,  since  in  recent 
times  the  principle  has  become  recognixed  that 
its  correct  representation  is  essentia  to  hisUur* 
icol  truth.  At  the  period  of  the  Renaissance^ 
there  was  a  traditional  type  of  coetume  for  ideal 
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pfeto  costume  of  Fiimdi  ooartierB.  .Xoch  at 
RerUn  began  a  reform  by  giving  to  GMs  von 
Rerlichkigen  in  1776  a  historical  costume.  Hie 
example  was  followed  by  8dhr6der,  Iflland, 
Talma,  and  RrOhl,  for  all  jplecea  whose  sceno 
was  not  wholly  fimdM  and  IdeaL— Among  the 
moat  important  works  treating  of  costume  aro 
the  B§ekerch0$  9ur  Im  eottrnkm^  by  Maillot^ 
(Paris.  1804) ;  the  OolUaim  deeo&^imm.  aimm^ 
etrnmOisi,  by  Viel-Oastel  (Ptoia,  1828-*8d) ;  the 
Modm  und  TraMeiL  by  HanfT  (Btuttert 
1840);  tho  IVachtm  dm  ehriMthm  mtui- 
aUen,  by  Heftier  (¥nnk£oT%  1847  §t  mgM 
the  OoMm  EwUk,  by  Weiss  (Stuttgart,  1856 
et$&§.);  the  "^Cknnjdete  *Vlew  of  the  DroBS  and 
Halnta  of  the  Peopie  of  Endiand  from  the  Estab- 
lishment of  the  Saxons  in  Britain**  (LondoiL 
1796-«99);  and  the  very  complete  work  of 
Ferrario  on  ancient  and  modem  coatumea  M 
editionjnorence,  1828-'81). 

006  W  AT.  BiOBABD^  an  En^^  artist,  bom 
atnvertoQ  hi  1740,  died  in  1881.  His  chief 
merit  was  in  the  execution  of  miniatures,  in 
which  he  had  no  rival  among  his  contempora* 
ries.  His  wife,  also  an  artist,  and  a  woman  of 
great  aooompliidimeots,  was  for  many  years  a 
contributor  to  the  ezhibitiona  of  the  royil 
academy. 

OOTA,  RoiMBiom  tm.  a  Sixmish  poet  of  the 
15th  cen^UT,  called  the  «der  (or  unde)  to  distin* 
ffuish  hhn  from  his  ng^w  of  the  same  nameu 
He  was  a  native  of  Toledo,  and  the  snppoaed 
author  of  the  first  and  longest  act  of  the '' Oelea- 
tina,"  a  dramatio  atory,  in  81  aofea  or  murts,  origi- 
nallv. called  the  ^Tragi-comedy  of  Oalisto  and 
MelibQBa.''  Thia  was  an  hnpoitant  contribution 
to  the  foundation  of  the  Spanish  drama,  and 
passed  throiigh  many  editions.  Oota^i  daima  to 
Its  authorship  have  been  contested,  but  Akmao 
de  YUlegaa  says,  that  **  thoo|^  he  was  poor  and 
of  low  estate,  we  know  that  OotaV  dcOi  enabled 
hhn  to  begin  thesreai  ^ OeleaChia,' and  that  Bo- 
jas  finished  it  with  an  ambrosial  ahr  that  can 
never  be  enou^  vafaied."  He  was  also  sup-  - 
posed  to  have  written  the  celelHrated  edogue^ 
j£ing&»Bt9ulffa^  a  qdrited  satire  agafaist  the  lat* 
terpartofthereigncfHeniyrV.cfOastile.  la 
theeariier  editiona  of  this  work  he  is  mentioned 
aa  the  author,  but  hiaolaima  have  been  freqnent- 
lyquestionedL  A  ^'Dialoffue  between  Love  and 
an  Old  Man  '*  is  attributed  to  the  same  author. 

OOTE  D'OB,an£.  departmentof  Franee,  com- 
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eeeds  another  marked  belt,  disUngoiahed  bj  its 
barren  aspect,  clothed  bat  with  small  shrobe  and 
lichens,  and  this  gradoally  gives  place  to  the  for- 
est belt,  which  extends  to  the  base  of  the  moon- 
tun.  Nowhere  are  these  divisions  so  oonspio- 
Qonsly  marked  as  in  the  high  mountains  of  this 
porUon  of  the  Andes.  The  snowy  belt  of  Ooto- 
paxi  is  an  especial  object  of  admiration.  Seen 
throngh  the  pore  atmosphere  in  snmmer  even- 
ings, its  color  changes  according  as  the  rays  of 
the  setting  son  are  reflected  from  its  sorfiMM ;  it 
appears  at  one  time  silvery  white  and  daoling; 
snd  again  like  a  mass  of  bnmished  gold*  The 
rocky  portions  present  darker  shades,  often  as- 
snming  violet  and  parple  tints  of  wonderfU 
beanty  and  magnificence.  Oat  of  its  sammit 
arises  a  colatnn  of  smoke,  and  ocaasiooal  dis- 
dliarges  like  those  of  bombs  are  heard,  aooom- 
pAnied  with  emissions  of  fire,  visible  at  night 
The  flow  of  lava  is  of  rare  occurrence,  as  in  all 
the  Soath  American  volcanoes.  The  nrst  enm- 
don  on  record  occurred  in  the  year  1588.  In 
1698  the  town  of  Tacunga,  8  leagues  distant 
toward  the  S.  S.  W.,  was  destroyed  by  the 
eruption.  In  1748  and  1744  flames  were  seen 
Inning  through  innumerable  crevices  around  the 
crater,  and  rising  from  its  summit  to  great 
heights  in  the  air.  The  snow  on  the  evening 
of  June  15  was  melted,  and  torrents  of  water 
were  poured  down  the  sides  of  the  mountain, 
devastating  the  country  around.  Bocks  as  large 
as  the  huts  of  the  Indians  are  said  to  have  be^ 
thrown  as  far  as  9  or  10  m.  from  the  moun- 
tain. La  Oondamine,  who  for  several , years 
previous  had  been  in  the  vicinity,  and  in  1788 
nad  made  unsuccessful  attempts  to  scale  the 
peak,  was  a  witness  to  some  of  these  eruptions. 
The  eruption  of  April,  1768,  is  reputed  to  have 
been  the  most  terrible  of  all.  Showers  of  ashea 
and  clouds  of  smoke  sent  forth  from  the  crater 
obscured  the  light  of  the  sun,  producing  such 
darkness  that  tlie  inhabitants  of  Tacunga  and 
Hambato  were  obliged  to  grope  their  way  with 
lanterns  till  8  P.  M.  The  ashes  were  carried 
through  the  air  even  to  Guayaquil,  180  m.  dis- 
tant, and  Popayan.  A  deluge  was  produced 
in  1803.  During  this  eruption  Humboldt,  who 
was  at  GuayaquU,  heard  day  and  niffht  the  ex- 
plosions of  the  volcano,  which  resembled  heavy 
discharges  of  artillery.  From  that  time  the 
volcano  remained  tranquil  till  1851,  when 
flames  again  appeared  at  its  summit,  and  dense 
clouds  of  smoke  rolled  forth  from  Uie  crater. 
Small  eruptions  occurred  on  its  eastern  slope.  In 
1855  a  greater  eruption  took  place  on  the  west- 
ern side,  in  which  lava  and  burning  stones  were 
ejected,  and  water  was  poured  down  the  sides  of 
the  mountain.  In  1856  occurred  another  on  the 
eastern  side,  by  which  the  water  was  driven  out 
of  the  channel  of  tlio  Napo. 

GOTTA,  a  noble  family  of  Italian  origin,  set- 
tled in  Germany  since  the  15th  century.  I. 
JoHANN  Georo  in  1640  founded  an  establish- 
ment at  Tobineen,  which  at  present  is  Uie  lead- 
ing publishing  house  in  Germany.  II.  JOHANK 
FBiw)nicH,bomMayl2  1701,  diedDea  81, 1779, 


was  an  eminent  theological  writer.  IDs  ^  Hia- 
tory  of  the  Ohristian  Ohnroh ""  (8  vols.  178S-78) 
was  highly  esteemed.  III.  Jokahh  Fbixdbiob, 
baron  von  Gottendor^  grandson  of  the  preoedr 
ing,  a  man  whose  name  is  intimatdy  oonneot- 
ed  with  the  rise  of  modem  German  literatnre^ 
born  April  27, 1764,  at  Stuttgart,  died  Deo.  t9^ 
1882.  His  &ther  intended  him  for  the  pnlpit^ 
but  his  inclinations  led  hhn  to  stody  law  and  nat- 
ural philosophy.  In  Paris,  where  he  sqjonmed 
for  some  time,  he  became  intimately  aoqnainted 
with  many  prominent  men  of  scienee.  Advene 
dronmstances  having  brought  his  fiither  near  tbe 
verge  of  bankmptoy,  he  was  prevailed  npon  to 
aasnme  the  management  of  the  flroL  Hiseneraj 
in  business,  and  his  superior  literary  attaS- 
ments,  soon  placed  him  in  a  prominent  porittoo. 
He  became  acquainted  with  Goethe,  SdhiOflr, 
Herder,  Fiohte,  SohelUng.  Jean  PaoL  TfedCi 
Yoes,  A.  W.  von  SdhlegeL  Hnmboldt,  and  othen; 
and  many  anthers,  in  wiiose  juvenile  eflhstona 
Gotta  recognized  the  marks  of  genius,  were  in* 
trodnoed  by  him  to  the  pnblio.  In  this  reqpeet 
his  merits  can  scarcely  be  too  highly  appreolar 
ted.  HeestabliBhedthejltt^s6ufv^ji;^WNMfi# 
ZeUvng  (1798),  which  to  this  day  r^naina  at  the 
head  of  the  dimy  press  of  Germany;  the  BbrmC. 
a  literary  maganne,  among  the  contribntcHra  of 
whioh  Schiller  was  one  of  the  most  aetive; 
the  JPiaUti$ohe  jlnitoJ^the  MarffenblaU^  the 
Itara^  the  Auiland.  the  PolifieehtUteka  Jimmal^ 
and  several  other  literary  and  scientiflc  periodi- 
cals. During  his  long  and  useful  life  be  held 
many  offices  of  pnblio  nonor  and  trust  Of  all 
noblemen  in  Wftrtemberg  he  was  tbe  flrst  to 
abolish  servitude  on  1^  domains  (1820).  He 
was  also  an  active  promoter  of  scientiflc  agri- 
culture, of  steam  navigation  on  the  lake  of  Cton- 
stanoe  and  the  Bhine  (1825-'26),  and  introduced 
the  first  steam  press  in  Germany  (1824).  IV. 
GxoBO,  son  of  the  precedhig,  bom  m  1798,  baa 
continued  the  publishing  business.  Though  not 
possessing  the  great  activity  and  ability  of  Ids 
uther,  he  has  at  least  fidrlv  preserved  the  repo- 
tation  of  his  name,  and  largely  extended  the 
burinessof  theflrm,  which  still  remuns  the  fore- 
most in  Germany. — ^Bbrhhabd,  bom  in  Sax- 
ony, Oct  24^  1808,  is  one  of  the  most  eminent 
Uvuiff  German  geologists,  but  not  a  member  of 
the  above  fiunUy.  He  wrote  Brirfe  niber  Bum- 
holdtU  EbitfUfi  and  other  highly  esteemed  woriki. 
GOTTABUS,  a  social  game,  anciently  a  hr 
vorite  amusement  of  young  people  in  6i<uly  and 
Greece.  The  ahnplest  mode  of  plaving  it  waa 
as  follows:  A  metal  basin  was  produced,  into 
which  each  person  endeavored  to  oast  a  oertatn 
Quantity  of  wine  with  his  goblet  from  a  certain 
ffistance,  pronouncing  as  he  threw,  either  aloud 
or  to  hhnseU^  the  name  of  his  mistress.  If  all 
the  wine  thrown  fell  in  the  basin,  or  if  that 
which  feU  extracted  from  the  metal  a  pure  and 
clear  sound,  then  the  party  oondnded  that  tbe 
affections  ox  his  sweetheart  were  all  right  Bat 
if  the  wine  missed  the  barin,  o^if  the  portion 
which  chanced  to  fall  in  it  produced  only  a 
dull  and  leaden  sound,  the  unsuooewifal  per- 
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it  found  in  India,  Ohina,  Egypt,  the  United 
Stetes,  &a  It  came  to  this  ooontry  thiong^ 
the  Bahama  islands  from  one  of  the  Caribbean 
iilee,  and  is  supposed  to  have  originated  in  Per- 
■la.  The  fibre  is  remarkable  for  its  length, 
•trength,  silkinees,  and  yellowish  tinge;  the 
■eeda  are  black.  Those  who  daas  the  tree  oot- 
Um  with  the  herbaceoos,  speak  of  the  former 
•a  almost  unknown  as  a  marketable  prodnet, 
limiting  it  to  a  tall  tree  growing  wild  in  Borneo 
and  other  places,  and  which  must  be  dimbed 
to  obtain  its  downy  prodaot— The  cotton  plant 
la  enltiyated  in  the  southern  states  from  the 
■eed,  which  is  sown  by  hand  in  March  and 
April,  in  rows  commonly  4  to  6  feet  apart,  and 
in  drUla  18  inches  apart  The  soil  is  preferred 
Ught,  even  if  sandy,  and  is  kept  well  weeded  l^ 
oe^ttionM  hoeing  or  ruflning  a  light  plough  or 
•eraper  between  the  rows.  By  topping,  the 
growth  is  thrown  into  the  pKMucnon  <»  the 
pod ;  when  tins  has  well  burst  out  in  the  lat- 
ter part  of  summer,  and  a  hand  can  gaiUier 
90  lbs.  a  day,  it  is  picked  at  intervals  by  the 
negroes,  the  pod  being  gathered  with  the  cot* 
tool  or  when  fully  ripe  only  the  cotton  itwlf 
with  tiie  seed  entangled  am<mg  the  ^bres.  A 
bale  of  average  weight  of  marketable  cotton  to 
the  acre  is  a  large  yield.  The  census  retnma 
§Oft  1860  give  the  following  as  the  average 
product  per  acre  of  cotton  and  seed  in  the 
fltates  named,  the  seed  constituting  60  to  60  per 
«ent  of  the  whole  weight :  South  Carolina,  880 
Iba.;  Georgia,  600;  Florida,  260;  Tennessee, 
tOO;  AlaMma,  626;  Louisiana,  660:  lOasia- 
a^pi,  960;  Arkansas,  700;  Texas,  760.  Ab 
m  general  rule,  the  magnitude  of  the  crop  is 
iaaad  to  depend  upon  the  length  of  time  be- 
tween the  last  frost  in  spring  and  the  first  in 
antunm.  In  very  dry  seasons  the  production  is 
lessened  by  the  plants  being  checked  in  their 
growth;  and  in  very  wet  seasons  the  plants 
run  to  leaves,  prodacing  very  little  cotton. 
The  crop  is  also  liable  to  very  serious  ii^ury 
from  the  ravages  of  the  insects  Imown  by  the 
Barnes  of  cotton  worm,  boll  worm,  and  army 
worm  or  chenille,  or  cotton  caterpillar.  The  last 
named  appear  in  the  form  of  a  moth  in  August 
which  lays  its  eggs  upon  the  under  aide  of 
the  leaves.  In  2  to  6  days  according  to  some 
authorities,  but  in  a  few  hours  as  stated  by 
Dr.  Ure.  the  worms  are  hatched  and  com- 
mence tneir  ravages  upon  the  plants,  some- 
times, when  nearly  grown,  destroying  the  crop 
over  ntmdreds  of  acres  in  a  few  days.  Fires 
are  made  through  the  fields  at  night  to  destroy 
the  flies,  and  the  chrysalides  into  whidi  the 
worms  change  are  picked  and  destroyed  by 
the  negroes;  and  corn  is  scattered  in  some  places 
to  attract  birds,  that  they  and  the  domeertio 
fowls  let  into  the  fields  may  feed  also  upon  the 
worms.  In  Louisiana  it  is  stated  that  but  for 
the  ants,  which  devour  the  worms,  the  crop 
could  not  be  cultivated. — The  cotton  after  being 
picked  was  formerly  separated  from  the  seeds 
by  hand;  a  slow  process,  as  one  oould  dean 
scarcely  a  pound  a  day.    After  the  separation 


of  the  seeds  by  the  gin,  ih»  eottcm  used  to  Be 
whipped  bj  a  bow,  by  which  the  ^rt  was  ve* ' 
moved.  This  gave  the  name  of  Geoiigia  bowed 
cotton  to  the  prodoot— The  use  of  tM  fibre  of, 
the  cotton  plant  as  a  material  for  textile  ftbrles 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  known  to  those 
nations  of  antiqui^  whose  skill  inthe  mamdho- 
tmre  of  fine  Hnen  «id  in  the  weaving  of  wool  is 
recorded  in  the  most  anoient  writings.  The 
oloths  in  which  the  mmmnies  of  the  EqjpiianM 
were  enveloped  eiddbit  only  the  roond  mootli 
fibre  of  flax,  never  the  diaq),  ngnlar,  and  spl* 
rally  twisted  fibre  pecoHar  to  cotton,  a  stmotmo 
which  may  be  reoogniaed  in  the  raos  of  the 
staff  made  of  the  materia],  and  ia  not  lost  evsn 
In  the  pnlp  to  whieh  these  rsgs  are  rednesd 
for  the  purpose  of  being  made  faito  paper.  Tbfb 
earliest  noooe  of  eotton  is  by  Heroaotns.  aboot 
460  B.  a,  who  q>eaka  of  the  trees  of  India 
bearing,  as  their  flndt,  fieeces  more  delicate  and 
beantinil  than  those  of  sheep^  and  of  the  In- 
dians using  them  finr  the  manufootare  of  doth. 
Aristobtllus  and  Nearchns,  generals  of  Alexan- 
der, brought  back  to  Greece  oorreot  aooonnts 
of  the  cotton  tree  and  of  its  product  Theo- 
phrastns  also  described  its  cnitore  from  exaet 
mformalion*  Erom  India,  cotton  doth  was 
gradually  introduced  into  Qreeee  and  Bome^ 
and  before  the  Ohristian  era  it  was  applied  by 
Yerres  in  fiddly  as  a  covering  for  Ms  teots. 
According  to  Livy,  Lentnlus  C^inther  (68 
B.  C.)  fint  introdooed  ootton  awnings  in  the 
theatre  at  the  ApoUinarian  games;  and  Oasar  - 
afterward  oovered  the  fomm  with  them,  as  also 
the  sacred  way  firom  hia  own  honse  to  the  C»- 
Itdine  hill,  which  appeared  more  wondernd 
than  the  gladiatorial  exhibiliQn  itself!  The  eot- 
ton fobrics  of  the  Hindoos  have  been  exed- 
led  in  fineness  and  excellence  only  by  the  pso- 
ductions  of  the  most  perfect  maddnes  of  mod* 
em  times.  With  the  distaff  alone,  the  Indian 
sphiA  the  yam  with  his  fingers,  by  the  ddicaey 
of  his  touch  and  the  moisture  commnnicated 
from  his  fingers  incorporating  the  fibrea  with 
the  greatest  nicety  and  perfecticm.  The  on|y 
maohine  he  uses  m  weaving  is  a  rade  loom, 
which  he  carries  about  with  him,  setting  it  np 
under  a  tree,  to  a  branch  of  which  he  attaches 
the  balances ;  a  portion  of  the  gear  is  snnk  In 
a  hole  hi  the  ground,  into  which  he  thrusts  his 
feet,  and  thns  sits  and  works  the  treadk^  or 
cords  which  serve  as  such,  by  loops  thai  go 
around  the  great  toes.  Thns  were  made  t&o 
fine  mndins  Known  to  the  andent  Gredcs  19 
the  name  of  OixnaeUhn^  wMdi  referred  to  their 
coming  from  the  borders  of  the  Ganges.  These 
were  both  pldn  and  ornamental,  and  some 
were  wtiito  and  wjme  beautiftilly  dyed.  The 
dty  of  Oalicut  on  the  westem  coast,  which  wUli 
Surat  was  an  andent  cotton  mart  for  tlie 
supply  of  the  more  westem  nations  of  Asia, 
flave  its  name  to  the  variety  of  the  fobiio 
known  as  calioo.  As  described  by  Taveraisr, 
some  qualities  of  this  were  ^^  so  fiine  that  yon 
could  hardly  fed  them  in  your  hand,  and  the 
thread  when  spun  is  scarcdy  discemiUe.*^    He 
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also  speala  of  the  cloth  making  tnmsiMvent 
'  garments,  and  of  torbuis  containing  25  or  80 
ells  of  it  weighing  leas  than  4  ounces.  A  rin* 
gle  pound  of  uirei^  was  spun  out  to  the  length 
of  116  miles ;  but  it  has  since  been  made  in 
England,  as  was  seen  at  the  great  exhibition,  eo 
fine,  that  a  po.nnd  would  have  reached  1,026 
miles.  The  famous  muslins  of  Decca,  made  of 
a  staple  too  short  to  be  spun  by  Europeans  or 
woven  by  any  machinery,  and  designated  as 
"webs  of  woven  wind,"  are  produced  from 
cotton  grown  only  in  a  district  of  about  40 
miles  in  length  by  8  in  breadth,  lying  to  the  N. 
£.  of  Calcutta.  The  kte  Bev.  WUliam  Ward, 
missionary  at  Berampore,  speaks  of  muslins 
made  in  Bengal  so  fine  that  a  piece  requires 
4  months  to  make  it,  and  is  worth  500  rupees ; 
when  laid  upon  the  grass  and  covered  with 
dew,  it  is  not  discernible. — ^Ilindostan  still  con- 
tinues to  produce  large  quantities  of  cotton, 
the  several  species  of  the  herbaceous,  shrubby, 
and  arborescent  plant  being  met  with,  either 
wild  or  cultivated,  in  different  portions  of 
the  territory  between  Cape  Comorin  and  the 
Himalaya  motmtiuns.  The  annual  product  is 
roughly  estimated  at  about  450,000,000  pounds, 
of  which  two-thirds  are  consumed  by  the  na- 
tives, and  the  remainder  is  exported  in  about 
eauai  quantities  to  Great  Britain  and  China. 
Tne  exportations  are  principally  firom  the  dis- 
tricts within  40  miles  of  the  coast,  those  of 
Malabar  and  Cororaandel  furnishing  the  best 
qualities.  But  although  great  pains  have  been 
taken  by  the  East  India  company  to  improve 
the  culture,  and  seed  from  other  countries  and 
methods  in  use  in  the  United  States  have  been 
introduced  at  great  expense,  the  product  has 
not  been  made  to  equal  in  quality  the  long  staple 
obtained  in  America,  and,  from  some  peculianty 
common  to  all  of  it  under  whatever  condition 
it  is  raised,  is  never  likely  to  be  substituted  to  a 
great  extent  for  American  cotton ;  nor  has  the 
quantity  been  sensibly  increased,  a  fact  owinsr 
in  part  to  the  sluggishness  of  the  people  and 
the  impossibility  of  transporting  the  cotton 
from  far  within  the  interior.  Burmah  also  pro- 
duces a  considerable  amount  of  cotton,  and  its 
exportations  to  China,  together  with  those  of 
British  India,  are  estimate  to  be  about  40,000 
bales  of  400  lbs.  each.  Though  the  Chinese  con* 
Bume  immense  quantities  of  cotton,  its  use  and 
cultivation  do  not  appear  to  have  been  known 
to  them  previous  to  the  11th  century,  and 
their  own  crop  still  falls  far  short  of  supplying 
their  wants.  The  best  known  of  their  fabrics 
are  the  nankeens,  named  from  the  city  of  Nan- 
kin. Ceylon,  Borneo,  and  other  islands  of  the 
Indian  archipelago,  have  long  nroduccA  cotton, 
and  are  susceptible  of  a  lar^ly  increased  cul- 
ture of  it.  Japan  produces  it,  but  the  fibre  ia 
found  to  be  too  coarse  for  the  manufacture  of 
fine  fabrics.  Australia  is  found  in  portions  of 
its  territory  well  adaptcil  for  tlie  growth  of  the 
plant ;  but  no  country  either  of  the  old  or  new 
world  is  probably  to  be  compared  with  Africa 
(or  the  adaptation  of  its  soil  and  climate  to  thia 
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cnltifation.  InibfBi 
tinent  the  product  has 
remote  periods;  and  H  ' 
upon  the  oonst  of  Gi 
upon  the  banka  of  the  I 
Ac,  Ac.  The  dietingQii 
ingstone  haa  reeentl y  f omialwd  i 
tion  respecting  the  eapaei^  of  Ais  i 
nrodnoe  cotton.  He  fbond  die  [ 
ing  prolifleally  in  the  counUy  «f  j 
the  women  employed  ia 
*^with  a  B|nndle  ud  (* 
which  were  in  use  amoiig  the  aaaae  Ic^ 
tiuDBy  The  Americeneoct«aplHl»hittiBh^ 
has  there  become  peremdal;  MhtipMbtf 
it  aa  being  deurea  off  m  a  wnmmm  toa^ 
room  for  the  cnltiTalioii  of 
Dr.  Livingstone  retnmed  to 
March,  186)8,  prepared  to  proaee^a  Ihs^okBi 
of  the  crop.  Mr.  Thomaa  Om  haa  tea  i» 
gaged  in  the  region  of  OiciiaXaoaa  nasiAB 
year  1862  in  enoooraglBg  the  aafiiai  leBHi 
the  crop,  and,  being  proyMed  with  ghn  mi 
other  apparatoB,  haa  ao  ftr  ■OBeaedad  Atf  kii 
shipments  to  Mancheater  have  beta  ae  Maat: 
in  1862,  1,810  Iba.;  18U,  4,617;  IflMLVM: 
1866,  1,661 ;  186(1,  11,4M;  1857, 86,411;  IM 
to  Anril  16,  96,470.  The  total  pradaBeaflW 
was  76,419  Iba^  aboat  40,000  ha?^  kaa  di- 
stroyed  by  fire  before  ahipjpiBg.  ¥iiri  — ■  i1 
ton  also  waa  offered  at  icC per  Ih  la  thi  saile 
anch  lbs.  makuig  one  of  deaa  eottoa.  in  tit 
Afilcan  cotton,  he  reporta,  Mchaa  ia  f^Unh 
pool  market  from  SdL  to  Sd.  naoaa  ^a  lart  iada 
cotton  in  the  aame  condition,  and  that  II  haol 
in  quality  to  American  oottOHL  la  Iba  Tenka 
country,  dtnated  in  the  intarlH;  ha  is  aiftad 
of  cotton  being  raiaed  bj  the  aHi 
quantities  and  offered  far  aala  ea  i 
(every  4th)  to  the  amo 

of  76  to  80  Ibe.  each.  

attached  to  theee  aeeoimta  fa 

Lord  Ptehneraton  on  Jn|j  Ifl,  16667 

in  the  honae  of  *^«-»"*itT  kfa  epWsa  that  h 

a  few  years  the  wc 

fhmish  from  ita  ootton  < 

than  those  of  India,  a 

merce  in  this  totiole  than  b  had  i 
portion  of  the  world,  the  Uaitad  8 
excepted.    In  1881  the  cnltaraef  < 
introduced  into  lifUpL  where  It  hM 
snccessfoUy  proaecuted  and  graadly 
80  that  Ei^and  now  drawn  th^»a  a  1 
ita  anppliea,  and  of  a  qoaii^  entyhdmrtetti 
aea  island  cotton  of  the  UnHed 

2 nantity,  however, : 
Ions  bemg  extreme 

Spain  waa  the  firat  of  IT^iihiimi  mm0nm  m 
adopt  the  ootton  coltiira;  it 
there  as  eariy  aa  the  lOtik  vmftmj  ly  iht 
Moors;  it  waa  about  the  aaaaa  time  artrnM 
to  Sicily.  The  Venetiaaa  ang^d  ia  h  aha« 
the  14th  century ;  and  the  Tartaabaat  tfaa Mm 

Seriod  introdoced  it  into  Boamaia  and  Ma*- 
onia.    The  first  notiea  of  the  Fi^liih  dbs* 
ing  their  attention  to  the  mma^mm9  af  At 
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product  is  found  in  the  **  Treasnry  of  Tniffie  ^ 
of  Lewis  Roberts,  1641,  in  which  mention  is 
nude  of  the  industrj  of  the  Manchester  mann* 
fbctnrers,  who,  among  other  operations  speci- 
fied, **  buy  cotton  wool  in  London  that  oomee 
first  from  Cyprns  and  Smyrna,  and  at  home 
worke  the  same  and  perfect  it  into  fustians, 
▼ermillions,  dimities,  and  other  stoffee.^  In 
the  early  part  of  the  18th  century  the  English 
reoeived  it  from  the  East  and  West  Indies. — ^In 
the  new  world,  the  manufacture  of  cotton  dotH 
Appears  to  have  been  well  understood  by  the 
Mexicans  and  Peruvians  long  before  the  diacoy- 
«ry  of  their  coantries  by  Europeans.  Oolumbos 
ibond  the  cotton  plant  growing  wild  in  His- 
pwiiola,  and  later  explorers  recognized  it  as  fiir 
north  as  the  country  borderinff  the  Mescha- 
diebe,  or  Mississippi,  and  its  tributaries.  Oor- 
tea,  on  setting  out  from  Trinidad  on  the  south- 
ern coast  of  Cuba  for  his  Mexi6an  expedition, 
nthered  it  in  abundance  to  quilt  the  jackets  of 
ms  soldiers  as  a  protection,  after  the  practice 
of  the  natives,  against  the  Indian  arrows;  and 
when  on  the  Mexican  coast,  among  the  rich 
presents  received  by  him  fh>m  Montezuma  were 
*^  curtains,  coverlets,  and  robes  of  cotton,  fine 
as  salk,  of  rich  and  various  dyes,  interwoven 
with  feather  work,  that  rivalled  the  deUca<nr  of 
painting.^'  The  Mexicans  also  fabricated  white 
cotton  cloths  for  numerous  uses,  and  even  oon- 
^erted  the  material  into  a  sort  of  p^>er.  The 
West  India  islands  furnished  to  Great  Britain 
about  the  close  of  the  last  century  some  40,000 
bales,  or  f  of  the  supply  of  cotton  at  that  time. 
The  <^uality  was  the  long  staple.  The  culture 
has  smce  given  place  in  great  measure  to  that 
of  sugar.  In  Brazil  the  crop  of  the  valuable 
long  staple  cotton  has  proved  much  more  im- 
portant, and  the  export  m  cotton  from  this  coun- 
try in  the  early  part  of  the  present  century  often 
exceeded  that  of  any  other  excepting  the  United 
States.  Of  late  years  it  has,  however,  gradual- 
Ij  declined,  and  tlie  expenses  of  transportation 
from  the  interior  are  likely  to  prevent  any  con- 
Mderable  increase  of  its  culture.  In  the  United 
States,  cotton  seed,  as  stated  in  Purehas's  ^^Pil- 
ffrims,'*  were  first  *^  planted  as  an  experiment 
in  1621,  and  their  plentiful  coming  up  was,  at 
that  early  day,  a  subject  of  interest  in  America 
and  England. ^^  In  the  province  of  Carolina 
the  growth  of  the  cotton  plant  is  noticed  in  a 
paper  of  tlie  date  of  1666  preserved  in  Oarroll^a 
"  Historical  Collections  of  South  Carolina.^'  In 
1736,  the  plant  was  known  in  gardens  in  lat. 
89**  K,  on  the  eastern  shore  of  Maryland ;  and 
abont  40  years  aften?^'ard  it  was  cultivated  in 
the  county  of  Cape  May  in  New  Jersey.  It 
was,  however,  little  known  except  as  a  garden 
plant  until  after  the  revolutionary  war.  At  tfie 
commencement  of  this.  Gen.  Delagall  is  said  to 
have  had  30  acres  of  tne  green  seed  cotton  un- 
der culture  near  Savannah ;  and  in  1748  it  ia 
stated  that  among  the  exports  of  Charleston,  8. 
C,  were  7  bags  of  cotton  wool,  valued  at  £3  lit. 
6d,  a  bag.  Another  small  shipment  was  made 
in  1754 ;  and  in  1770  throe  more,  amounting  to 


10  bales,  were  made  to  Liverpool.  In  1764  (De 
Bow,  voL  L  p.  119)  8  bags  shipped  to  En^and 
were  seized,  on  the  ground  that  so  mndi  cotton 
could  not  be  produced  in  the  United  Statei. 
The  exports  of  the  next  6  years  were  suooea- 
idvelj,  14  bags ;  6  do. ;  109  do. ;  389  do. ;  84S 
do. ;  and  in  1790,  81  bags.*  In  1786  the  fint 
flea  island  cotton  was  raised  on  the  ooast  d 
Georgia,  and  its  exportation  was  oommenoed  in 
1788  by  Alexander  BiaaeL  of  St  Simon's  ialand. 
Ilie  seeds  were  obtidned  from  the  Bahamas,  the 
plant  having  been  introdnoed  there  from  An- 
gnilla^  one  of  the  Leewsid  isles.  It  Is  of  the 
arboresoMit  kind,  and  limited  in  its  range  to  a 
narrow  belt  along  the  ooast  of  South  Cwolinai 
south  of  the  Ssntee  river,  and  to  the  low  ssndj 
islands  near  the  mouth  of  the  Savannah  river. 
The  first  successful  crop  in  the  state  was  that 
of  William  EUioU  in  1790,  on  an  island  oalled 
Hilton  Head.  The  excellent  quality  of  the  sta> 
pie  oansed  it  to  be  disdnffuiahed  from  other 
cottons  in  the  yesr  1806,  and  enabled  ittooom- 
>mand  much  higher  prices.  In  1806  it  sold  fbr 
80  cts.  per  lb.,  when  other  cotton  was  worth 
22  ots.  In  1816  it  brought  47  cts. ;  other  oot- 
ton  87  ots.  The  mat  length  of  the  fibre  was 
unequalled,  and  the  Enalish  manufiMtorers  at 
first  actually  reduced  it  by  cutting  before  q>in- 
ning.  The  success  of  th6  erop  cMised  many  to 
engage  in  its  cultivation,  and  some  of  the  lar> 
ge^  fortunes  in  South  Carolina  were  thna 
rapidly  accumulated.  The  production  of  the 
region  adi^yted  to  it  was,  however,  limited,  and 
the  amount  raised  in  1806  was  not  ezoeedeil  bj 
the  cn^  of  1882,  bdng  abont  8,000,000  Iba. 
Of  late  years  the  profits  have  been  greatly  re- 
duced, and  the  crop  has  materially  fldlen  oflEl 
In  1806  Emsey  Burden,  of  St  John's,  Oolletim 
district,  S.  0.,  by  carefisl  selection  of  seed  pro- 
duced cotton  worth  26  cts.  per  lb.  more  tnan 
that  of  any  of  his  neighbors ;  and  the  secret  of 
his  superior  success  wss  not  discovered  for  20 
vears  afterward.  In  1826  his  crq>  of  60  bags 
brought  in  market  the  mat  price  of  $1.10  per 
lb.,  and  that  of  the  fouowing  yesr  $1.26.  In 
1828,  2  bsgs  were  sold  at  the  rate  of  $2  per  lb. 
-Mhe  bluest  price  ever  known  to  have  been 
paid  for  merchantable  cotton.  In  1867  a  bale 
was  sent  from  Edisto,  S»  C,  supposed  to  be  the 
finest  that  ever  crossed  the  Atlantic,  which  sold 
&»>  $1.86  per  lb.  It  was  thought  to  be  superior 
to  that  which  msde  the  famous  yam  of  No.  900 
(noticed  below),  which  attracted  much  attention 
hi  the  great  exhibition  of  1861.  The  culture 
of  the  other  varieties,  the  herbaoeoua  and  the 
hirsutum  or  shrub  cotton,  distinguished  bv  their 
green  histead  of  the  black  seed  of  the  sea  island, 
ft 
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waa  rapidly  extended  In  the  last  10  yean  of 
the  18th  century  throoghont  the  aonthem 
states,  the  product  heing  known  as  the  short 
stople  or  nptand  cotton.  In  1790  England  re- 
ceived only  1  hag  of  United  States  cotton  In 
1,000  hags  imported ;  in  1792, 1  in  126 ;  in  179ff, 
1  in  26 ;  and  in  1799,  ahont  (  of  the  importa- 
tion was  from  this  country.  The  production 
and  export  of  the  United  States  in  periods  of 
6  years,  from  the  year  1601  to  1880,  induslye, 
are  exhibited  in  the  following  table ;  and  the  an- 
nual production  and  export  of  subsequent  yean. 
Tables  of  this  nature  vary  somewhat  as  prepand 
by  different  autiiorities,  being  often  calculated 
from  bales  which  are  of  indefinite  weight,  and 
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•  Pilcet  of  middUag 

from  100,000  to  120,000  bales.  The  crop  of  sea 
island  cotton  for  1867-^8  (included  in  the  general 
statement)  was  as  foUoWs :  Florida,  25.685  bales ; 
Georgia,  8,240;  and  South  Carolinii;  16,569 — 


total,  50,494  bales,  against  45,814  in  1856-'7: 
44,612  in  1855-'6 ;  40,841  in  1854-*6 ;    and 
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89,686  in  186a-'4.  Tha 
the  quantitieaof  oottoa  aapottad' 
ed  Stales  to  tha  principal  aooM 
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The  quantity  absorbed  by  the  home  market  in 
1866  was  only  abont  one-fifth  of  the  entire  orop 
—770,739  bales  of  400  lbs.  each,  or  808,295,600 
lbs.  This  amount,  worth  abont  $80,000,000^ 
was  by  a  moderate  estimate  made  to  prodnoe 
about  6  times  this  sum  by  the  industry  ap- 
plied to  its  manufacture  in  the  New  En^^d 
factories.  The  dependence  of  ti^e  British 
manufacturers  upon  the  crop  of  this  country, 
though  it  has  witliout  doubt  been  a  great  bless- 
ing to  the  two  nations  by  giyin^  to  eadi  a  disUnct 
share  of  the  same  important  mterest,  has  nev- 
ertheless been  a  matter  of  sreat  solicitude  to 
them,  particularly  in  view  of  our  own  increan- 
ing  manufactures.  The  writer  of  the  article 
** Cotton  Manufacture^^  in  the  ^^Enoydopcddi* 
Britannica,"  after  enumerating  the  advantages 
to  Great  Britain  consequent  upon  the  spread  of 
this  branch  of  industry — how.  by  the  introduc- 
tion of  machinery,  cotton  fabrics,  instead  of  be- 
ing brought  at  great  cost  from  India,  were  manu- 
factured at  home,  the  population  and  consump- 
tion of  the  country  ceased  to  be  stationary, 
wages  rose  in  every  description  of  employment, 
and  the  demand  for  agncultural  produce  in- 
creased, so  that  England  became  an  importer 
instead  of  an  exporter  of  grain — discusses  the 
means  of  preserving  their  preeminence  in  the 
manufioicture  in  these  words :  *^  From  the  Eu- 
ropean states  we  have  littie  to  fear,  and  the 
advantages  which  America  possesses  as  a  cotton- 
producing  country,  are  greatly  neutralhEcd  by 
the  other  drawbacks  to  which  it  is  8ubje<^ 
The  southern  states  of  the  union,  in  which  the 
cotton  wool  is  raised,  from  their  local  defects, 
and  the  character  of  the  lower  classes,  can  never 
become  a  manufacturing  country.  To  the 
northern  states  and  to  ourselves  the  difference 
of  cost  of  raw  material  cannot  be  great,  particu- 
larly if  the  East  Indies  and  South  America  be 
open  for  our  supply.  The  high  price  of  labor 
also  renders  the  cost  of  production  much  dearer 
than  in  Britain,  and  operates  as  a  serious  bar 
to  the  extension  of  the  cotton  manufacture  in 
the  northern  states.  The  consequence  Is  that, 
notwithstandiug  the  great  efforts  which  have 
been  made  to  naturalize  that  branch  of  indus- 
try in  these  provinces,  and  notwithstanding  the 


wen-known  energy  and  inteUigenee  of  Um  peo- 
ple of  Korth  America,  it  has  made  bat  stow 
promss  daring  the  last  20  years,  compared 
with  the  vast  expansion  whieh  it  has  andemme 
in  this  eoantnr,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  fidW- 
inff  table.  [Aie  table  is  comprised  in  the  two 
eolamns  of  growth  and  consumption  in  the  first 
table  abovej  It  is  obvious  firom  this  taUe,  that 
the  home  oonsomption  in  the  United  States  has 
always  borne  a  most  disproportloned  ratio  to  the 
enthresrowth,  and  thateveninthefewlastyean^ 
when  it  bad  attakied  to  the  hl^^est  point  which 
it  has  jret  reached,  the  qoantity  reserved  for 
domestic  use  lias  only  become  a  5th  part  of  the 
whole,  and  generally  fell  below  it^— The  sop- 
plies  fan^Bfaed  to  commerce  by  oQker  eoontriei 
of  the  world  are  set  forth  in  great  part  by  Uia 
following  table  of  importations  into  Tgnglaiwl 
in  the  years  named,  ftumished  by  the  same  arti- 
cle above  quoted  firom;  the  quantity-  is  stated 
in  packages,  each  package  oontainhig  800  lbs.: 
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Tbe  London  **  Economist,**  aftw  tradng  the  pro- 
ffress  of  the  trade  fitmi  1888  to  1850,  arrives  at 
the foUowhig  condarions:  That  the  sapjMy  of 
oott<Hi  from  other  sources  than  the  United 
States  has  been  hrreffularly  decrearinff;  that 
including  the  United  States)  the  sapphr  from 
all  quarters  avulable  for  home  consoroptioii  has 
of  late  years  been  fidling  off  at  the  rate  of  1,000 
bales  a  week,  while  the  consumption  has  been 
increasing  during  the  same  period  at  the rate^ 
8.600  bales  a  week :  that  hi  the  United  States 
alone  the  growth  is  increasing,  bat  limited  ihAt 
to  about  the  some  ratio  as  the  increase  enslaves, 
vi^  8  per  crat.  per  annum ;  that  thk  to  hardy 
sumdent  to  supply 'the  inereadng  demand  m 
its  own  consumption  and  for  the  continent  of 
Europe ;  and  that  oonseqoentiy.  if  this  hnndi 
of  industry  is  to  increase  at  all  on  its  piesent 
footing  in  Great  Britain,  it  most  be  by  raplying 
a  great  stimulus  to  the  ffrowth  of  cotton  mother 
countries  adapted  for  the  culture.  Theineapa- 
dty  of  other  rerions  to  sopply  the  demand  bdng 
shown,  the  writer  looks  to  the  British  West 
India  idands,  and  the  African  and  Aostraliaa 
colclbies,  as  most  Hkdy  to  make  up  the  defidency 
under  encomagement  from  the  British  govern- 
ment Mr.  Quson.  in  the  work  ahready  referred 
to,  observes  that  tne  duure  recdved  by  Great 
Britain  of  the  American  cnH>  has  been  gradnally 
dimlnishhig,  while  that  of  tiie  United  SUtea 
and  of  the  countries  in  the  north  of  Earope  has 
been  inereadng.  The  demand  for  manofiM)- 
tured  goods  throoghout  the  world  todsolaigdy 
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increwing.  In  the  4  years  ending  1841,  Great 
BriUiin  received  58  i)er  cent,  of  the  crop  of  the 
United  States;  in  the  4  years  ending  1853,  64 
per  cent. ;  and  in  the  4  years  ending  1857,  61 
l>er  cent.  The  East  Indies,  but  more  especially 
the  western  coast  of  Africa,  are  looked  to  to  snp- 

»ly  die  deficiency  to  the  Euglish  luanofacturers. 

lie  encouragement  of  the  culture  wherever 
tliere  is  a  prospect  of  its  succeeding  has  become 
so  important  an  object,  that  an  association  called 
tlie  "  Cotton  Supply  Association  "  has  been  or- 
ganized, and  had  its  first  annual  meeting  in  Man* 
Chester,  April  9, 1858.    It  is  engaged  in  gather- 
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iDg  and  distributing  InflbnMttn  mpscticff  t^ 
capacity  of  various  districts,  snd  fmin^ins  'jim 
best  seed,  tools,  and  other  iaylHMBtiL  »bff- 
ever  they  sre  like! j  to  be  mhmiMftoa^  «k. 
ployed.  Throogh  the  sid  si  tht  gurcruB««: 
sod  the  Esst  India  company,  tktj  sIm»  irek  u» 
effect  vsrioQS  improvements  d^psd  to  fhrili- 
tste  the  development  of  tbe  itsumu  </  iht 
cotton-growing  reffionsi — ^The  *^'**— ^  ot 
tbe  cotton  raiMd  tlironglMMit  tbe  wsiiL  »  fir 
as  can  be  ascertained,  is  presented  is  tbe  faflov - 
ing  table,  prepared  by  Mr.  J.  B.  GribUe,  sT  Sffv 
Orleans: 
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Mr.  Gribble,  assuming  the  average  weight  of 
packages  of  raw  cotton  to  be,  from  the  West 
Indies  173  lbs.,  Brazil  181,  Egypt  806,  East  In- 
dies 885,  and  the  United  States  440,  then  redu- 
cing all  to  bales  of  400  lbs.  each,  arrives  at  this 
result:  Tlie  product  of  the  West  Indies  woukl 
bo  for  the  year  1856,  4,090  bales;  Brazil,  5,500 ; 
Egypt  86,445 ;  East  Indies,  445,637 :  and  for  the 
ITnited  States,  8,880,580,  or  nearly  |  of  the  pro- 
duct of  the  world. — ^All  the  countries  in  the 
world,  however  productive  tlicy  might  be  in 
the  growth  of  cotton,  could  never  have  pre* 
pared  for  use  such  immense  quantities  by  the 
methods  of  cleaning  the  article  known  as  late 
as  1793,  In  that  year,  Eli  Whitney,  originally  of 
Massachusetts,  and  afterward  a  citizen  of  New 
Haven,  Conn.,  by  his  invention  of  the  saw  gin 
increased  the  facility  of  cleaning  the  short-staple 
cotton  to  Rich  a  degree,  that  an  extraordinary 
impetus  was  given  to  its  culture.  Cotton  ttiA 
required  a  hand  a  day  to  clean  a  pound 'was 
better  prepared  for  market  by  his  machine  at 
the  rate  of  3  cwt.  a  day.  The  cotton  is  seized 
by  rows  of  teeth  formed  of  strong  wires  project- 
ing from  a  roller,  or  by  teeth  like  those  of  a  saw 
made  upon  circular  plates  of  iron.  These  pass 
between  grate  bars  set  so  closely  together  that 
the  seed  cannot  pass  through,  but  the  cotton  is 
drawn  in  and  afterward  swept  off  by  a  cylin- 
drical brush.  Tlie  importance  of  this  invention 
is  well  described  in  the  charge  of  Judge  John- 
son in  a  suit  brought  by  Whitney,  in  Savannah, 
in  1807,  to  sustain  the  validity  of  his  patent 
Ho  states :  ^'  The  green  seed  is  a  species  much 
more  productive  than  the  black,  and  by  nature 
adapted  to  a  much  greater  variety  of  climate. 
But  by  reason  of  the  strong  adherence  of  the 
fibre  to  the  seed,  without  the  aid  of  some  more 
powerful  machine  for  separating  it  than  any 
formerly  known  among  us,  the  cvJtivation  of  it 
would  never  have  been  made  an  object.  Tlie 
machine  of  which  Mr.  Whitney  claims  the  inveu- 
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tion  so  fSftcilitstes  tbe  preparatioB  of  tbis  tmtim 
for  use,  that  tbe  caMTatfon  cT  it  bM  saddnh 
become  an  object  of  infinitely  mater  asliaail 
importance  than  that  of  tbe  otber  specks  em 
can  be.  ... .  Witb  ngtrd  to  tbe  mfliiy  of  tUs 
discovery,  ....  tbe  wbole  intoior  of  tfas 
southern  states  waa  bugoisldag,  and  its  a- 
habitants  emigratinj^  for  want  of  some  deject  to 
engage  their  attention  and  cni|ioj  tbcir  nte- 
try,  when  tbe  invention  of  Ibis  nacbiBe  at  oare 
opened  views  to  tbem  wUeb  art  tbe  wbocs 
conntiT  in  active  motion.  Frsai  cfcBdbeod  to 
age  it  has  presented  to  na  a  lauetiit  caiploy- 
ment.  Inaividnals  wbo  wen  fltiassstid  wish 
poverty,  and  sonk  in  idlengwk  bave  saUcnly 
risen  to  wealth  and  respectability.  Oar  detas 
have  been  paid  ofl^  onr  eapitab  bare  jnatawi. 
and  oar  lands  trebled  tbcnadves  in  valasL  V« 
cannot  express  the  we%bt  of  die  obBptwa 
which  the  ooontry  owea  to  tUs  iavcntiosL  TW 
extent  of  it  cannot  now  be  aeen,"  Ac  Ac  rSce 
*' Memoir  of  the  life  of  EU  WUtaey.*"  by  VwL 
Olmsted,  ^^  American  Jooraal  of  Seicncc.**  ^ 
xxi.)  Theseaislandooltaoeonldwitbei 
by  this  machine  on  aoeoonft  of  tbe  IcQgCk  i 
delicacy  of  its  fibre ;  and  tbe  vant  of  m 
cheap  method  of  preparing  it  baa 
greaUy  restricted  its  cnltiiatbm  of  lile  ytm\ 
which  is  said  not  to  extend  beyond  a  ycsrtr 
production  of  60,000  baaa,  ol  MO  IfasL  cac^ 
though  much  territory  wmtd  to  ita  froertb  n* 
mains  uncultivated.  A  rracnt  inTanibw  ef  Mr. 
L.  S.  Chichester,  of  New  York,  is  stated  loar- 
complish  the  important  ol{|ect  Tbe  eoooa  is 
pawed  between  two  roUen^  one  fioted,  nadesf 
polished  steel  1}  inches  in  diameter^  tbe  ocbcr  sf 
vulcanized  rubber,  8  indiea  in  diameter:  anl  a 
plate  of  iron  vibrating  in  front  of  Ae  mUffs 
toward  and  from  them  ripsoot  tbe  aeed^  wbSs 
the  cotton  is  drawn  tbroqgb.  It  ii  stttad  to 
clean  800  lbs.  a  day  witbont  cra^Uqp  a  serdL 
The  cotton  when  cleaned  b  ewinaiid  If 
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powerful  screws  or  hydranlio  presses  into  iMigs 
or  bales,  and  secured  bjr  ropes  or  iron  hoops. 
Before  shipping,  tliey  are  sometimes  farther 
pressed  by  steam  power.  The  bale,  though 
commonly  rated  at  400  lbs.  for  the  short  staple 
and  BOO  lbs.  for  the  sea  island,  is  a  very  inde* 
finite  measure,  as  is  seen  from  the  following 
statement  of  the  average  weight  and  bulk  of  the 
ht^es  received  in  Liverpool  in  1856 : 
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The  East  Indian  bales  are  seen  bv  this  to  be 
much  more  compressed  than  any  of  the  others. 
COTTON  MANUFACTURE.  The  old  meth- 
od of  spinning  cotton  into  thread  was  to  attach 
a  bunch  of  the  carded  fibre  to  the  end  of  a  forked 
stick  called  a  distaff,  which  was  held  under  the 
left  arm  ;  with  the  right  forefinger  and  thumb^ 
the  cotton  was  drawn  out  and  twisted  the  wise 
and  Quality  of  the  yam  being  resrulated  <Hily  l^ 
the  aelicacy  of  the  touch  as  uiis  was  nassed 
through  the  fingers.  The  thread  Was  wound  nj[>oa 
a  stick  called  a  spindle,  as  often  as  suflScient 
length  was  twisted  for  this  to  reach  the  ground. 
Such  was  the  practice  of  the  ^^  spinsters  "  of  dd 
England  up  to  the  time  of  Henry  Vlll.,  when  the 
spinning  wheel  was  introduced  which  had  long 
Men  in  use  in  India.  In  this  the  spindle  was 
made  itself  to  give  the  twist  as  it  also  wound  ap 
the  thread,  being  made  to  revolve  rapidly  as 
with  the  right  hand  a  large  wheel  was  sent 
round,  that  carried  by  a  cord  or  belt  the  Q>indle 
with  greatly  increased  velocity.  To  a  project- 
ing hook  at  the  end  of  this  the  thread  was  atUoh- 
ed,  and  passed  thence  to  the  bunch  of  cotton  hdd 
upon  the  distaff  in  the  left  hand  of  the  opera- 
tive. These  simple  machines,  long  gone  out  of 
use  in  manufacturing  districts,  are  still  to  be 
seen  in  the  interior  of  the  southern  states, 
busily  twirling  in  the  houses  of  the  small  plant- 
ers, and  producing/  in  spite  of  the  greater 
cheapness  of  manufactured  articles,  domestic 
Tarns  of  cotton,  fiax,  and  wool.  The  irregu- 
larity of  the  cotton  threads  made  by  the  <^d 
method  limited  their  use  to  the  woof  only  of 
fabrics,  the  warp  being  made  of  Imen  threads ; 
but  even  then  it  was  difficult  for  the  weavers 
to  procure  the  supplies  they  required  of  the 
families  in  their  vicinity  that  spun  for  them. 
The  demand  for  yarns  in  the  Einfflish  cotton- 
spinning  districts  stimulated  a  workman  named 
James  Uarf^reavos  to  the  invention,  in  1767,  of 
the  spinning  jenny,  in  which  8  spindles  at  first 
were  set  in  a  frame  and  made  to  spin  as  many 
threads  at  one  operation  ;  the  ends  passing  from 
the  spindles  through  a  fluted  wooden  clasp,  which 
was  held  in  the  left  hand,  and  could  be  made  to 
close  upon  the  threads  and  hold  them  fast,  as  it 
was  moved  to  and  from  the  spindles.  The 
name  of  the  machine  is  said  to  be  from  gin,  a 
contraction  of  engine.  The  number  of  spmdles 
was  afterward  increased  to  80.  Hargreavea, 
driven  from  his  home  by  the  other  spinners, 
built  a  small  mill  at  Nottingham  to  spin  yama 


by  his  macfaineA.  Richard  Arkwright  came 
sooh  after  to  the  tame  place  with  a  new  inven- 
tion of  spinning  by  rollers,  the  eflfoct  of  which 
was  to  araw  out  the  divers  or  rdls,  as  they 
came  from  the  carding  machines,  ana  by  the 
slight  pull  doogata  and  straighten  the  fibres 
left  crooked  or  doubled  in  the  carding.  Bj 
bringing  together  to  the  rollers  from  the  caras 
8  of  the  fieeces  or  card  end^  and  passiDg  these 
throQgh  together  and  canshig  them  to  unite 
into  one  i^ver,  ek>ngating  this  at  the  same  time 
to  8  times  the  originsl  l^gth,  a  fleecy  ribbon  la 
obtained  of.  great  nnifbrndty.  wliich  qoslity  k 
still  farther  iocressed  by  uniting  4  of  these  into 
one,  and  repeating  the  prooSss  by  drawing  them 
out  to  4  times  t£e  original  lensth.  Tfds  im^ 
provement,  and  the  others  introduced  by  Arkr 
wriflht  in  tiie  csrding  machines,  enabled  him  to 
prodnoe  an  even  and  firm  thread,  suitable  as 
well  for  the  warp  as  the  woof.  With  others  be 
baOt  the  first  mill  in  which  the  mschinery  was 
mn  by  a  water  wheel.  The  machinery  was 
hence  known  as  the  water  frame,  and  the  yam 
as  water  twist  For  the  finest  thresds  the  donb- 
UDg  of  the  fibres  was  many  times  »^>eatod«  To 
strengthen  the  loose  open  cord  before  spinning 
Arkwright  caused  the  cy Hndricsl  can  into  whim 
the  sliver  coiled  itself  to  revolve  upon  a  piTOt 
daring  this  process;  and  thus  the  sUyer  was  • 
changed  into  an  incipient  thread  called  roving^ 
whwa  was  either  woond  opon  a  bobbin  as  It 
was  received  in  the  can,  or  was  afterward  woond 
off  as  a  separate  process.  By  the  ingennitY  of 
these  2  inventors  an  immense  impulse  was  nvea 
to  Um  &brication  of  cotton  doth  in  England, 
and  fJEWtories  were  rapidly  established  throogli* 
oat  the  coontry*  In  I78i,  Arkwnght  liad  aboot 
5,000  persons  employed  hi  his  mills,  and  by  the 
sale  of  his  patents  was  rapidly  acquiring  a  great 
fortune.  In  1779  the  invention  of  a  maciiine 
was  completed  by  Samuel  Orompton  of  Bdton, 
which  combined  the  jenny  of  Hargreaves  with 
the  roller  minning  of  Arkwright  and  was  call* 
ed  the  mule,  or  mule  Jenny.  Tne  spindles  in 
this  were  attached  to  a  carriage  or  mule,  which 
was  ran  out  on  wheels  about  6  feet,  drawing  out 
and  stretchuig  the  roving  as  it  was  twistM  at 
the  same  time  into  thr^d.  As  the  mule  was 
mn  back  the  spun  threads  were  woand  on  the 
nindles,  the  processes  of  Q>inning  snd  winding 
tiins  alternating.  The  original  machines  were 
designed  for  only  20  or  80  spindles ;  but  as  af* 
terward  enlarged  they  carried  i,200  Sbundlea 
each,  all  of  which  were  kept  in  operation  by  one 
attendant.  This  statement  alone  exhibits  the 
enormous  sdvance  msde  npon  the  best  method  in 
use  previoos  to  these  inventions,  when  a  spin- 
ner  with  his  wheel  managed  but  one  spindle. 
At  the  present  time  it  is  estimated  that  there  are 
40,000,000  sphddlesin  use  throughout  the  world 
for  spinning  cotton  alone,  of  which  more  than 
21,000,000  are  employed  in  Great  Britam^  d,- 
000,000  in  the  United  States,  and  6,600,000  in 
France.    Single  mills  contain  as  many  as  16,000 

?>iDdles,  and  from  800  to  400  looms  for  weaving, 
he  demand  for  cotton  produced  by  this  i 
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1,700  spindles,  and  fornislied  it  with  looms  also 
for  weaving.  This  fiietory,  still  in  openitioii,waa 
probably  the  first  in  the  world  that  oombined  all 
the  processes  necessary  for  oonrerting  the  raw 
cotton  into  finished  doth.  The  first  cotton  miU 
in  Lowell  was  erected  in  1822.  Thirty  years 
aftorward  12  manufiictaring  companies  were  in 
operation  there,  whose  mills,  amounting  to  01  in 
nomber,  extended  in  a  continnoos  line  of  aboot 
A  mile  from  the  Merrimack  to  the  PawtQcket 
ISiJAa,  and  gave  employment  to  12,688  operik 
tives.*  Though  but  a  small  portion  of  the  cot- 
ton crop  was  received  in  New  England,  the 
north^  states  derived  more  benefit  from  it, 
as  shown  by  inorMsed  wealth  and  popnlatioOy 
than  the  whole  crq>  afforded  to  the  states 
in  which  it  was  raised.  The  commerce  grow- 
ing out  of  the  crop  also  sappcMted  large  fleets 
of  sliips,  which  were  ownea  prindpally  in  the 
northern  states  and  in  Europe.  Thus  has  this 
product  served  to  link  together  the  interests  of 
diff«ent  sections,  and  becoming  in  this  period 
of  its  paramount  imx>ortance  a  bond  (tf  onion 
between  states  and  nations,  it  has  been  of  great* 
er  benefit  to  mankind  than  can  be  computed  by 
any  estimates  of  the  financial-  prosperity  it  bM 
ereated.  Other  interests  may  arise  to  lessen  ita 
rebutive  importance,  but  in  the  histoiy  of  the 
first  half  at  least  of  the  19.th  century,  cotton 
will  ever  be  referred  to  as  the  principal  Affant 
in  extending  the  growth  and  proflperi^  of  fiig- 
land  and  America.  The  followinff  table  pre- 
sents the  progress  made  in  the  New  Snf^and 
states  in  this  manufacture  up  to  the  yean  1840 
and  1850: 


StetM. 

SpiBdlM. 
1940. 

BplDdK 

1880. 

1— . 

Mm. 

Mftin^.    -.w..r. 

89,786 

195,178 
«65,095 
7,354 
618,817 
181,819 

118,900 
440,401 
1,^091 
81,788 
684,188 
858,818 

8.488 
18,488 

"•JS 

1^ 

la 

New  Haxnpftbire... 
Yennont 

40 

186 

11 

Bhode  l8laQ.d 

Oonneettcat 

166 

lot 

Total 

1,697,894 

8,761,078 

sijm 

|MI 

During  this  time  the  manufacture  had  also  ex- 
tended in  the  cotton-producing  and  the  western 
states,  as  appears  from  the  following  table  com* 

filed  from  tho  census  of  1860,  and  the  **Shlppinff 
list "  of  1851,  which,  however,  can  be  regarded 
as  approximative  only  to  a  correct  statement: 


North  Carolina. 

South  Carolina 

Georgia 

Alabama 

Tennessee 

Ohio,  Pittdburg,  Penn.,  Virginia,  Indiana, 
Kentucky,  and  Illinois. 

Total 167,814     886,480 

Cotton  consumed,  bales 60,000 

*  The  first  arrangements  for  printlaff  calloo  in  the  United 
States  were  planned  fur  the  mills  of  the  Merrimack  compaoT, 
•oon  after  operations  wore  commenced  at  Lowell ;  bat  goooa 
were  probably  first  printed  in  Dover,  N.  H.,aiid  at  TauBton, 


In  1860  the  ooosomptloii  of  bales  waaeitlmated 
at  107,000.  The  actaal  qnantit j  ooiunimed  can- 
not be  correctly  stated.  The  nomber  corr»- 
apooding  to  the  capacity  of  the  roindlea,  allow- 
ing North  OarolinaSO,000,  shonkTbe,  at  the  rate 
of  4L600  baka  to  10,000  spindles,  about  1M»- 
000  baleB/-p-The  opentkms  of  prmu4ng  cotton 
for  the  loom  are  too  nmneroos  ana  complicated 
to  admit  of  more  than  a  Tery  general  descrip- 
tion. As  the  bag*  or  bales  are  opened  at  the 
ndUa,  the  fint  proceas  k  to  mix  thoron^^  the 
cotton  of  the  same  staple  and  general  quafitle^ 
that  the  resoH  niay  be  of  perf ectiiy  nnilbrm  ohn^ 
aoter.  This  is  sometimes  done  fai  the  followby 
manner:  The  contents  of  n  bale  are  spread  nif 
Ibnnly  over  a  spaoe  npon  the  floor  prepirsd  for 
it,andnp<Mi  the  layer  tfaaa  made  another  bale 
Is  emptied  and  snread,  and  npcm  thia  anotheiv 
and  so  on,  the  whole  beingoontinaally  trodden 
down  by  men  and  boys.  The  pile  thni  made  k 
oaUed  a  bingy  and  aa  the  ootton  ia  reqohred  lor 
the  mfll  it  fii  raked  down  firom  the  top  to  the 
bottom  on  one  side  of  the  jpUe,  thni  secnrinff  n 
miztore  of  the  contents  crf^aU  the  bales.  The 
mixhig  should  be  made  with  reference  to  tiie 


Idnd  (ff  yam  x^oofared,  whether  finr  warn  or  welt| 
ooarM  or  flne,  M.,  and  the  sorting  of  the  cottoQ 
Ibr  this  purpose  requires  experienoe  and  good 
*  ;ment  Some  ooCtom^partieQlaiiy  those  of 
_  and  short  fibrei^  cannot  be  made  to  draw, 
rore,  or  nin  well  together.  The  ootton  taken 
fromthe  bingis  too  impure  for  spinningnntil 
H  haa  been  passed  throd^^  setsnl  prooessei^ 
by  which  the  dirt  is  winnowed  oQt  ana  the  mat- 
ted Imnps  are  opened  and  the  fibres  loosened 
anddeaned.  DtflfiBrent methods  are  emidoyed 
to  effect  thia  resolt,  according  to  the  qnantr  of 
the  fibre.  The  finest,  which  are  intended  tat 
the  most  delicate  yamaand  laoea,  are1>eaten  bj 
hand  npon  a  frame  with  twigs;  the  sorfece  of 
the  frame  is  a  sort  of  networic  through  which 
the  dnst  and  imparities  felL  The  cotton,  thos 
beaten  or  batted,  is  called  batting.  Other  qual- 
ities are  passed  through  a  hollow  conical  ma- 
chine called  a  willow,  or  maohinea  with  other 
namea  that  answer  tlie  same  purpose,  in  which 
the  ootton  is  pulled  about  and  shaken  by  the  ac- 
tion of  ^ikes  upon  a  revolving  ans,  the  dust  and 
impmities  aa  they  .separate  flBlliiijg  through  n 
grating,  and  being  blown  through  a  sKioot  by 
n  strong  current  df  air  created  l^a  fen  Mower. 
The  ootton  at  &e  same  time  is  passed  throogli 
another  dioot  to  be  suljeoted  to  the  succeeding 
operations  of  ftuiher  cleaning^  or  to  be  deliverea 
to  the  carding  machine.  The  fhrther  cleaning^ 
caDed  scntddng,  is  similar  in  principle  to  the 
wfllowing,  the  operation  beingmore  thoroughly 
accomplished  by  oeating  with  blunt  knives  upon 

mg.Q  to  Etij^litfici  expre^tj  to  en^ajce  eDgmTetf^  The  Cilieo 
prtntlDf  WB3  intmitpd  to  Mr.  John  IJL  Prloc^  whO  OtBM 
Wn  Man^best^r  In  l^d,  JU)<1  n^tir^d  frooiliisdUimtlBlSBa^ 
with  an  annoity  liit  m^  itt  fS.OOO  »attle4apoa  ktIB  bj  til* 
**"'  '  •*'^    -""" innflM* 

ittMM 


com (41 11  jr.    B\nc9  1S4I  the  prusfHritj  of  the 
tnreof  the  roite^  ^tatys  hnsi  Uh'h  serionalvi 

lAMge  lniportati*>i«  IVaai  Kn^laiNi.     Of  tituM . 

hmva  Incr^AMMl  fmifi  10/l<)«>,mK)  j&rdi^  In  tbftt  TMT  U  SfibOOOy- 
im  Tftrdi  In  l^'*A  aad  of  prLDtDd  and  dy^A  cuknm from  ]%• 
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of  the  fineness  of  278  hanks  to  the  pound  of  840 
yards  each.  It  was  sold  to  the  muslin  niana« 
fiidnrers  of  GUsgow  at  20  guineas  the  poond. 
^ese  hanks  are  prepared  hy  the  next  process, 
called  reeling.  The  cops  from  the  mole,  or  the 
bobbins  from  the  throstle  frame,  s^  set  in  a 
frame  so  that  they  can  be  wound  off  upon  a  large 
6-8ided  reel,  which  extends  along  the  top  of  toe 
aame  frame.  With  a  reel  of  the  ciroonulBrenoe 
of  H  YutbsL  560  revolntiona  give  the  length  of 
a  lumk.  Many  of  these  are  wonnd  alongthe 
length  of  the  reel  kt  the  saibe  time.  When 
taken  off  they  are  weighed  separately,  and  the 
weight  of  each  designates  the  fineness  of  the 
ram.  The  number  expresses  the  nmnber  of 
banks  required  to  weigh  a  pound.  The  coarsest 
yams  weigh  about  i  pound  to  the  hank;  hot 
the  common  qualities  for  coarse  i^inning  nm 
firom  10  to  40  to  the  pound.  The  finest  spin- 
ning  seldom  exceeds  800  hanks  to  the  poond; 
no  yam  finer  than  No.  860  was  made  in  Ed^ 
Umd  previous  to  1840.  The  next  year  Messrs. 
Houldsworth  of  Manchester  produced  No.  400. 
and  at  the  great  exhibition  of  1851  they  fhraishea 
some  lace  made  of  No.  600,  and  also  muslin  for 
a  dress  for  the  queen  made  of  No.  460.  which 
exceeds  in  fineness  any  of  the  famed  Inoia  pro- 
ductions. In  a  notice  in  the  London  ^  Despatch" 
it  was  stated  that  the  same  firm  exhibited 
threads  of  No.  900,  and  also  one  specimen  of 
No.  2,150,  such  that  a  pound  would  reach  1,029 
miles.  Even  the  No.  600  is  too  delicate  to  be 
handled  or  to  serve  any  useful  purpose.  The 
finer  yams  are  singed  by  being  run  through  a 
gas  flame ;  they  are  then  passed  over  a  brash, 
and  run  through  a  hole  in  a  piece  of  brass  Just 
large  enough  to  admit  the  yam.  Any  knot  or 
bulge  stops  the  yarn,  and  the  defect  is  immedi- 
ately remedied.  The  hanks  are  made  up  into 
cubical  bundles  of  5  or  10  lbs.,  and  pressed  and 
tied,  when  they  are  ready  for  the  loom  or  for 
being  twisted  into  thread,  properly  so  called. 
Of  this  there  are  several  kinds,  as  the  sewing 
Uiread,  lace  thread,  stocking  thread,  &a  They 
are  all  produced  by  doubling  and  twisting  to- 
gether two  yarns  or  more,  and  by  machines 
very  similar  to  the  throstle  frame;  die  yams  as 
they  are  twisted  are  passed  through  water  or  a 
weak  solution  of  starch,  which  gives  more  firm- 
ness and  strength  to  the  thread. — ^For  further 
data  connected  with  this  manufacture,  the  reader 
is  referred  to  the  articles  Gauoo,  OALSHDxanro, 
Factory,  Loom.— Cotton  is  disUnguished  from 
linen  by  the  peculiar  structure  of  its  fibre  when 
seen  under  a  powerful  microscope,  the  form  be- 
ing flattened,  crooked,  and  shrivelled,  while 
that  of  the  linen  fibre  is  round  and  strai^^t  with 
occasional  cross  knots  or  joints.  linen  yam 
also  becomes  yellow  in  a  strong  and  hot  solution 
in  water  of  caustic  potash,  whfle  cotton  remains 
white,  or  is  colored  very  slightly  yellow.  The 
two  fibres  may  also  be  distinguished  by  tiie  dif- 
ferent eflects  produced  upon  them  by  concen- 
trated sulphuric  acid.  The  stuff  to  be  tested 
must  first  be  thoroughly  cleaned  by  boiling  and 
repeated  washing  in  pure  water.    When  weU 


dried  it  is  dipped  in  the  acid  and  left  itom  half 
a  minute  to  2  ndnutes.  The  cotton  threads  be- 
come immediately  transparent,  the  linen  remain- 
ing white.  It  is  then  taken  out  and  pot  in  wa- 
ter to  wash  oat  the  gommy  matter  produced  by 
the  cotton.  On  bdng  dried,  if  the  experiment 
has  been  well  oondncted,  the  yarns  of  cotton 
win  have  disappeared;  hot  if  the  immersion  in 
add  has  been  too  kmg  the  linen  also  ^becomes 
tranqmrent  and  eaten  by  the  acid.  Another 
method  by  which  cotton  is  detected  in  nnUeach- 
ed  Hnen  is  to  place  the  staff;  after  it  is  well 
washed  in  boilingwater  and  dried,  in  amSxtora 
of  2  parts  of  dried  nitrate  of  potash  and  8  parts 
of  solpharic  add,  and  leave  it  for  8  or  10  min* 
oces.  It  is  then  washed  and  dried  and  treated 
with  ether,  to  which  a  little  alcohol  is  added. 
If  cottdn  was  present  in  the  stafl^  the  eUiereid 
limdd  k  thickened  by  the  prodoction  of  col- 
kMioo.  This  may  be  separated,  leaving  the 
resldne  pore  linen.  When  the  fibre  of  cotton 
is  tharoofffaUy  consomed,  the  remaining  adh  to 
(band  to  oe  aboat  1  per  cent  of  the  original 
wei^tr-The  cotton  seed  produces  about  4  per 
cent,  aah,  which  consists  largdy  of  phospbatesi 
as  seen  by  the  2d  of  the  fbUo  wing  analyses,  the 
1st  presenting  the  composition  of  the  ash  of  ths 
fibre: 

L 

OnbontttooTpoCithCwIUitneecrtoda) 4IJt 

Plioq»]MtoofUBM(wlthtnee«/iiiMB«0la)...  I6J4 

CirbouiUorUiiw.. ...T.... 8JT 

OwboBif  of  iMgiwdi afS 

Bnlphale  of  poUMh US 

AliiadiM...rr. LIS 

Clilorkl6ofpoti«iain,S 

Sol^luto  OTIIIIM,           I  .-J,  1,^  «M 

nSfSStoofp^di,     f"«"" »» 

OsidoofiroiiV^ftMXj 

Totd .loase 

a 

PlMMpluiteoriIine(w1thtnM»ofiiMgnMlft)...  6LS4 

PkoiphataorpoUikCwItlitnoeofioda) tl.78 

SolpbAto  of  p^Mh 1L€6 

BlUca r. 1.6S 

CtfboiutoofUiiM Oucr 

GirboiifttaofiiiagnefliA OiST 

Chloride  of  DotMdam OJS 

OuboniUofpotMh,  1 

SSi^^^Speda.         \nd\<m tSl 

Ahuniu  tad  oilde  or  Izon,  J 

Totd % .loass 

The  seed  constitating  a  large  proportion  of 
the  weight,  it  must  rapidly  extract  from  the 
soil  elements  essential  to  the  growth  of  the 
I^ant;  hence  the  importance  of  restcnring  it  to 
the  land  as  manure,  unless  some  sabstitate  of 
animal  noatters  is  provided.  The  seed  is  <^  an 
<rflynatare,yieldii^  a  vegetable dryingoil;  bat 
the  quantity  does  not  appear  to  be  simdent  to 
justify  its  extraction;  and  the  seed  is  more  val- 
uable as  a  fertilizer  than  to  be  applied  to  illumi- 
nating porposes  by  the  production  of  either  oil 
or  gas.-— Cotton  itsdf  is  converted  to  few  other 
purposes  bedde  affording  a  material  for  yams 
and  thread.  It  to  used  to  some  extent  for  ropes; 
bat  these  sre  onsaitable  for  many  purposes  by 
reason  of  their  liability  to  stretch  ana  shrink. 
The  batting  to  used  for  wadding  dresses  and 
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bed  comforters,  and  the  raw  cotton  is  made  into 
mattresees,  cushions,  &c  By  the  action  of  ni- 
tric acid  an  explosive  subetance  is  prepared  from 
the  fibre,  for  Uie  nature  and  uses  of  which  Bee 
Ginf  Cotton  and  Collodion.  Cotton  is  a  use- 
ful application  in  the  dressing  of  bums  and 
scalds,  and  a  decoction  of  the  root  is  sometimoi 
administered  as  an  enimenagogue,  as  that  of  the 
seeds  is  employed  at  the  south  as  a  remedy  in 
interraittont  fever. 

COTTON  WORM,  the  caterpillar  of  an  owlet 
moth,  of  the  tribe  of  noetua  (i^T.  xylinOf  Saj). 
The  perfect  insect  is  of   a  triangular  shapei 
about  an  inch  in  IcngUi ;  the  upper  wings  red* 
dish  gray,  a  dark  spot  with  a  whitish  centre 
in  the  middle;  the  under  wings  are  darker. 
Tlie  caterpillars  have  16  legs,  but  the  foremost 
prop  leffs  are  so  short  that  in  creeping  they  arch 
up  the  back  like  the  geometers  or  «pm  worms : 
the  color  is  green,  with  light  yellow  stripes  ana 
black  dots  slong  the  back ;  the  2d  and  8d  gen« 
erations  are  darker  tlian  the  Ist;  they  grow  to 
the  length  of  an  inch  and  a  half.    The  eggs  are 
deposited  from  10  to  16  on  the  under  sumce  of 
the  tender  leaves,  to  which  they  are  firmly  at* 
tached,  and  of  a  color  resembling  the  leaf;  the 
period  of  incubation  is  variously  stated  from  6 
to  15  days,  depending  probably  on  the  heat  of 
the  season ;  the  time  of  hatching  is  at  night| 
and  the  young  begin  to  eat  very  soon,  growing 
very  rapidly  ;  the  skin  is  changed  several  times 
before  they  attun  their  full  growth ;  in  16  to 
20  days  after  attaining  the  full  size  thev  cease 
to  feed,  and  form  an  imperfect  cocoon  of  a  leaf 
niid  silk ;  in  this  tlie  chrysalis  state  is  passed, 
from  10  to  12  davs;  aft^  tliis  the  moths  lay 
their  eggs,  and  die  after  a  period  of  about  a 
week,  or,  according  to  some  observers,  surviv- 
ing mild  winters.    This  insect  is  in  some  years 
exceedingly  destructive  to  the  cotton,  some- 
times cutting  off  the  entire  crop  of  certain  dis- 
tricts; it  appears  often  in  a  sudden  and  unac- 
countable manner,  as  if  it  must  migrate  from 
the  south.    They  were  first  noticed  as  destroy- 
ers of  cotton  about  the  year  1800,  since  which 
their  ravages  have  been  more  or  less  serious  al- 
most every  year ;  H  is  believed  by  some  that 
they  appear  at  inter^'ols  of  8  years  in  the  same 
districts,  and  that  their  greatest  ravages  occur 
after  intervals  of  21  yeara ;  the  yean  1804, 1825, 
and  1846  were  remarkable  in  tliis  respect;  the 
time  of  year  varies  from  June  to  October.    A 
moderate  degree  of  cold  is  sufficient  to  kill  them, 
though  moisture  and  strong  winds  do  not  appear 
to  disturb  Uiem.  They  devour  both  the  short  stf^ 
pie  and  the  long  staple  cotton,  and  rarely,  if  ever, 
touch  any  other  plant  When  they  appear  earlr 
in  the  season,  there  are  usually  8  broods.    Thb 
is  undoubtedly  the  insect  referred  to  by  Dr.  Bur- 
nett in  the  ^*  Proceedings  of  the  Boston  Society 
of  Natural  History,^*  vol.  iv.  p.  816 ;  he  is  (n 
opinion  that  it  comes  from  South  America,  and 
that  the  last  brood  perishes  entirely,  either  firom 
cold  or  starvation,  leaving  no  prc^peny  behind 
them.   Firc^  in  the  fioUh  have  been  recommend- 
ed as  attracting  and  destroying  this  moth ;  white 
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^^Jonrnej  to  Ireland,*'  and  several  occasional 
poems.  He  is  now  best  known  by  the  second 
part  which  he  added  to  the  5th  edition  of  Wal- 
ton's *^  Complete  Angler,"  valnable  for  the  tech- 
nical information  which  it  gives  concerning  fly 
fishing,  and  for  its  descriptions  of  the  scenery 
of  the  Dove,  and  of  his  fishing-house  on  a  little 
peninsnla  in  the  river,  having  a  bowling  green 
near  by,  and  inscribed  Piscatoribua  mierum^ 
with  a  cipher  including  the  first  2  letters  of  the 
names  of  Walton  and  Cotton. 

COTTON,  John,  one  of  the  first  ministers  of 
Boston^  Mass.,  bom  in  Derby,  £ng.,  Dec.  4, 1685, 
died  in  Boston,  Dec.  28, 1652.  At  the  age  of  13 
he  entered  Trinity  college,  Cambridge,  and  was 
afterwiu-d  fellow  of  Emmanuel  and  employed  as 
lecturer  and  tutor.  About  1 6 12  he  became  vicar 
of  St  Botolph^s  church  in  Boston,  Lincolnshire, 
where  he  remained  20  years,  noted  as  a  preacher 
and  controversialist,  and  inclining  in  his  doctrines 
and  practices  toward  the  Puritan  worship.  His 
influence  with  his  people  carried  them  mostly 
with  him,  but  he  was  at  length  informed  against 
for  not  kneeling  at  the  sacrament,  and  cited  to 
appear  before  Archbishop  Laud  in  the  high  com- 
mission  court.  Upon  this  he  sought  safety  in 
flight,  and  after  sojourning  for  some  time  in 
London  went  to  America,  arriving  in  Boston 
Sept.  4, 1633.  In  October  he  was  ordained  on 
a  day  of  fisisting,  by  imposition  of  hands  by  the 
minister  and  2  elders,  teacher  of  the  church  in 
Boston  and  colleague  with  Mr.  Wilson  the  pas- 
tor. In  this  connection  he  remained  over  19 
years,  with  such  influence  and  standing  that  he 
has  been  called  the  patriarch  of  New  England* 
In  1642  he  was  invited,  together  with  Hooker 
and  Davenport,  by  the  assembly  of  divines  at 
Westminster,  to  assist  in  their  counsels,  and  was 
in  favor  of  accepting  the  invitation,  but  was 
dissuaded  by  Hooker,  who  was  intent  upon  form- 
ing himself  a  system  of  church  government  for 
New  England.  His  death  was  brought  on  by 
exposure  in  crossing  the  ferry  to  Cambridge, 
where  ho  was  going  to  preach.  His  reputation 
for  learning  was  very  high,  and,  as  was  frequent 
among  the  ministers  of  that  time,  was  sustained 
by  an  accumulation  of  obscure  and  professional 
knowledge.  He  was  a  critic  in  Greek,  wrote 
Latin  with  elegance,  and  could  discourse  in  He- 
brew, and  spent  12  hours  a  day  in  reading,  his 
favorite  author  being  Calvin.  His  pulpit  elo- 
quence was  famous  for  its  simplicity  and  plain- 
ness, and  his  discourses  were  exceedingly  effect- 
ual in  exciting  attention  to  religion.  He  was  very 
regular  in  religious  observances,  keeping  the 
Sabbath  holy  from  evening  to  evening,  and  it 
was  from  him  that  the  form  of  that  observance 
was  disseminated  throughout  New  England.  His 
publications  were  numerous,  consisting  of  ser- 
mons and  controversial  works  upon  roost  of  the 
subjects  discussed  in  his  time.  The  most  im- 
portant are  those  published  in  the  course  of 
his  controversy  with  Roger  Williams,  and  his 
**  Power  of  the  Keys  "  on  the  nature  of  church 
govemraent.  Uo  maintained  that  the  church 
is  constituted  of  elders  and  brethren ;  that  the 
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elders  are  intrusted  with  the  government  to  the 
extent  of  admissions  and  excommunications,  yet 
that  there  is  so  much  liberty  left  among  the 
brethren  that  nothing  of  common  concern  can 
be  imposed  upon  them  without  their  consent. 
Against  Williams  he  defended  the  interference 
of  the  civil  power  in  religious  matters  for  the 
support  of  the  truth,  miuntaining  the  dutv,  for 
the  good  of  the  church  and  of  the  people,  of  put* 
ting  away  those  who,  after  repeated  admoni- 
tions, persist  in  rejecting  fundamental  points  of 
doctrine  or  worship.  Nevertheless  he  was  ohar' 
itable  and  benevolent,  and  contributed  freelv  of 
his  labors  and  substance  to  strangers  and  those 
in  distress. — A  monumental  tablet,  with  a  Latin 
inscription  by  Mr.  Edward  Everett,  was  erected 
in  SL  Botolph's  church  in  1857,  in  honor  of  Cot^ 
ton,  chiefly  by  contributions  from  his  descend- 
ants in  Boston,  Mass. 

COTTON,  Sib  Robebt  Bbuoe,  an  English  an- 
tiquary, founder  of  the  Cottonian  library,  bom 
at  Denton  in  Huntingdonshire,  Jan.  22, 1670, 
died  in  London,  May  6,  1681.  He  made  a  very 
valuable  collection  of  ancient  manuscripts,  in* 
eluding  many  which  had  been  scattered  about 
the  kingdom  when  Henry  YHI.  dissolved  the 
monasteries.  In  1 629  he  was  arrested  on  a  false- 
snspidon  of  having  written  an  obnoxious  pam- 
phlet, thrown  into  the  tower,  and  his  libranr 
was  sequestrated.  Though  released,  he  was  stiU 
denied  access  to  his  library ;  and  to  this  depri- 
vation he  attributed  the  malady  of  which  he 
died.  His  collection  was  augmented  by  his  son' 
and  grandson,  and,  after  having  been  partly  de- 
stroyed by  fire  in  1781,  was  afterward  transfer- 
red to  the  British  museum. 

COTYS,  or  CoTYTTo,  a  Thracian  female  di- 
vinity, whose  festival  (the  Cotyttia)  resembled 
that  of  the  Phrygian  Cybele.  It  was  held  at 
night,  and  celebrated  with  licentious  revelry. 

COUCH  GRASS  ^tHtieum  reperu,  Linn.X 
known  by  a  great  variety  of  names  in  different 
localities,  su<£  as  twitch,  witch,  quitch,  squitoh, 
quack,  quake,  doff  grass,  chandler  grass,  wheat 
grass,  is  one  of  the  most  troublesome  pests  of 
the  farm.  The  plant  is  about  2  feet  high,  hav- 
ing rough  leaves,  somewhat  hairy,  and  trailing 
at  the  lower  joints.  Although  a  grass,  it  per- 
forms the  office  of  a  vile  weed,  being  an  ixisid- 
ious  creeper,  multiplying  and  ramifying  itself  in 
all  directions.  Its  scraggy  roots  go  deep  into 
the  soil,  and  take  firm  hold.  Each  Joint,  whether 
of  the  root  or  stem,  can  produce  a  new  plant^ 
which  in  tnrn,  if  not  destroyed,  will  produce 
others  beyond  number.  Every  friend  to  en- 
lightened agriculture  is  an  enemy  to  couch  grass. 
Some  slovenly  farmers  let  it  grow  as  pasture 
and  meadow,  and  thus  infest  their  tillage  land. 
Its  nutritive  qualities  do  not  make  up  for  its  dis* 
advantages  in  a  thorough  system  of  husbandry. 
Couch  grass  can  withstand  intense  frost  with* 
out  ii^ury.  On  lands  sown  with  winter  ^rain. 
or  seeded  down  with  grass,  even  if  stripped 
of  then:  snowy  protection  and  winter-killed, 
couch  grass  commonly  shows  itself  in  early 
spring  when  no  sign  of  the  crops  is  to  be  seen. 
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Christian  co.,  Ky ijt 

Christian  CO.,  IIU 17s 

Christlania m 

Christianity 174 

Christians ipg 

Christians  of  SL  John jBf 

Christians  uf^tTboinaa isf 

Christiansand ]fo 

Chiistianstad 190 

Christlanstod. 190 

Christlansund 190 

^  '  ^  El  of  Spain,  see  Mft- 

CL^i9all:^  U^t'CQ  of  Sweden. 199 

Chris  tmflft..^..,,     194 

Ghristni*9,  Ift-nry * ,  *,**,..***.,.  199 
Chritti[>ijli«^  II«tii1  ....*..,,.,.,.  199 
rhrUtrtptier,  Dnkaflf  WOfteiwlN'r,.    197 

(liriflM^liof.  ^iii^ . ..... , , . . .  197 

'".'.r    ■..■..'.-.  A  thans*!.!*,,  ►*..***  197 

Chromatio 197 

Chromatlra. 197 

Chromium 197 

Chronic 199 

Chronicle 199 

Chronicle,  William 991 

Chronicles 991 

Chronology 991 

Chronometer. 119 

Chrj-salls 119 

Chry»fto m 

(Hirysippiis. fit 

Chiysober>-l tl8 

Chr}-sollte t18 

Chrysolonw,  Manuel fit 

Chrys<iloras,  John 118 

Oirys«>pras« fit 

Chrysorttom,  John fia 

('hrzanowskl,  Adalbert 9I6 

Chnajia fit 

Chub tl9 

Chubb,  Thomas lit 

Chuculta 91T 

Chudleigh flT 

Chuen-Pee |17 

Chulncanaa tIT 

Chumba tIT 

Chumbul 817 

Chunar 917 

Chund tt7 

Chuprah 91T 

Chnquiaaca 818 

Chur. 918 

Church 918 

Church,  Benjamin  (two) fis 

Church,  Kastom,  ie«  Greek  C^unIl 

Church,  Fathers  of  the 819 

Church,  Frederic  Edwin fit 

Church,  John  Unbbud 819 


9m9t 

Clnreh,  ftlr  Bfchard m 

Cknrek.  Pi<nsn  i'allMiic.  ate  ft*- 

BiH  Catholic  l.'hufch. 

Churvh,  RamnvL . .     .   bi 

Church,  itMtm  of  llw,  MM  Ptao: 

Slaica. 


4'hTirL^       


C4Wt«  ribiTw  B^tlal 


Cteenm*.......... ^."!I.!* 

CteofBU*,  Uopoldo 

Old 

CfcUr.  

Odor    r  

Oder  i'K-M 

CtoBfWcii^  Kh9^lHM'4L' 

Cl|^ 

~         ■  CkrW 

Gleraui] 
lla. 


ClfiUBLGi 

CiiBAn»U,4 


CUI7 


Lim±uimSJ^. 


CtB«««. 

O&iu.  LtMta*  QunmbmM 

antmlmT, ...,.   . 

dn  naoHMk,  >..,,.,«,. . 

OilaAAttMv  sua*,,.... 

ntir^a^  Toru. 

m«tf», ._,  ,.  . 

Cl|»^»r ,. 

Ctpl-fcs..  .,,..,.  . 

areaiiia 

Clnit,,, 

CtraelL 
Clf««Mi 

tlr^a.. 

CirtleTllIo.   .   , 
Circuits. .  ...... 

Lln-ulat  Him  lull 
Urecdar  MnfO^ . 


OONTENTB. 


Bi 


PAW 

««T 

met 

SSilK  Domeiileo.. MS 

dntpe^M..,, t68 

€in*^. tw 

CliiafpiB*  R«|nibUi; 168 

Cljwiiiii  Bdpablle t68 

cssr... tg 

CbtoreUuu t68 

Cbtera. »» 

CtUdaL «» 

CItodinaie.. »g 

ClUMix »£ 

CtUwroB MJ 

CUbam lat 

atrto  Add M» 

Cttron t70 

Cittorn. ill 

City fTl 

OMad  Beal,  Mexico fTl 

ciMUdSMi,8piuo tn 

aodadBodrigo fTl 

aret ?. fW 

ClTic  Crown  ...* tW 

OtU  L»w - tW 

Civil  Lte*.,..... tn 

CiTfllA,  CUiKilua, tn 

Civtta  C«»ul^*n* tn 

OvtU  di  Ppnae. *. tT8 

CIrlta  YeMlilA «I8 

€lTlUU,  liAU«o t78 

CItekMMi  (?&... t18 

GbcfcmiiDiiitiuhlirv...,. tT8 

Clicf(?lt,  J»bn  Tbonua 178 

€lft1l^rD«  ca.^  MIjm.  . . . , 178 

dUbonjt  eo^  La. 179 

Clilbafll««o^Ti.Dn.... 171 

CBklimiit,  Al«xi9  CUn^B 171 

CytoiiB*  ci«b«  Jfwiifih  Ilippoljto 

L^ii  d*  L*t«ia« 171 

CUllTMlX 171 

duo......,....*. 171 

Ctau... ,.,.. 180 

a»ii&...  ***„.. 190 

Ul»nrlfliKl*.  Hkk  John  do  Bofgh.  180 

Cl»p>  Thunia.     , .    180 

i'lApLtiAniji. 180 

ClmpiK  TliocwJiinf 181 

eifcim.  William  W.  Jr. 181 

ClaiiTMcrtcin,  Hmeh 181 

fWi^,  i'lmrku  i^  F.  J.  a 181 

Clarw  CO.,  M(cti. 18S 

lMar<»  <^.*.^  Lrvilmud  189 

fh'   ,  Tr'=^! W9 

cure,  an  island 181 

t    ^  181 

C ^ r  "■' u i:m  ^ <  rd-il ,  ,  « 181 

Clw^nceiii. 188 

CUrtiution,  »:<lwat^l  Hyde,  £art  of.  181 
'  Clarendon,  George  W.  V.  V.,  Eari  of  180 

Clarendon  Park 186 

Clarena 186, 

Claret,  see  Bordeaux  Wines. 

ClariAoation 186 

ClarigaUon. 186 

Clarinet 186 

Clarion  oa 186 

Clarlt  CO.,  Ark. 186 

Clark  CO.,  Ill 186 

Clark  ca,  Mo. 187 

Clark  CO.,  Wash,  Ter. 187 

Clark  co.,Kt 187 

Clark,  Abrabani 187 

Clark,  Alvan 187 

Clark,  Davis  W 187 

Clark,  Oeorxe  Rogers 188 

Clark,  Bir  James 188 

Clark,  Jonas 188 

Clark,  Louis  Qaylord 188 

(lark,  Willis  Gaylord 188 

CUrk,  Sheldon 189 

CUrk,  William 189 

CUrk,  William  Tlemoy 189 

Clarke  CO.,  Va 189 

Clarkeco.,Ga 189 

Clarke  co.,  Ala 189 

CUrke  co.,  Miss 190 

Clarke  eo.,  Ohio 990 

Clarke  co.,  Ind 190 

Clarke  co.,  Iowa 100 

<  larke,  Adam 190 


Clarke,  8tr  Arthur 191 

Clarke,  Edward  DmM 191 

Cbrko,  SlUah. 191 

ClMrke,  Heari  JaeaiMa  OoIUmum.  191 

darko,  Henry  Hyde. 191 

Clarke.  Junta  Frweman 191 

rjiirk--,  .inlm 191 

i"hrli-,  -^r^hn. IJB 

VAatk 0,  WlktnnXA. 108 

V]:»rln>,  Mary  Xntw 198 

Ciirke,  MaK?y  VirUirUCowdM....  198 

CUtU,  Hl«iiafd.... »} 

Ciark»,  Sainuvl. , 194 

CUu***    lElTfr.. 194 

1^!eirk.^on4,  ThoinAa 194 

■!,  l^j.^^  ^  .     108 

iea. 

lev 
aathrt. 

*.  SiU'lr.s  *(<?an  ,..,...*....-> IW 

Ctaailei  Lumlne ......,, 188 

Clauaia....... 108 

Claadlao.,... ,,..< 109 

ciaodii^i....... m 

VlmmmlU..... fij 

CUudlus  Cfawiii,  Apiiliii. 109 

CkddlaaMaiUalaa.......*., 301 

ClaudlnA  Mcfft  ,.....,*..*.,.....  101 

C laud!  Li*Til>trfw  Nero 101 

CUuftcU  BtrlraiuL .,...., 101 

ClMMrib«t?r,  H'c  Klau^eiLbDrg, 
Clsossr  WiUi«lttils«. ..............  181 

Clausliiftl.,,., .,,,. 181 

ClA¥ariitiTri ........<...,....  M 

ClsTCT  luinlur.. ,.»...,.,«.........  181 

Claifitrhurd.., .*,,. 90$ 

Cbvicti!  ... 161 

CUvlijR*,  Etieene......  ^...^.....  181 

Claviiftiro,  Fiwi^lseo  ^Afetio 181 

Ciqvlki,  Roy  GtrnMliDi  do ........ .  161 

CMavyo  y  Faxurilcs  J<J*> ..........  M 

ClaTlmyCliiifliiiiitk..........    ....  161 

t'lHTTUA  ...*».,,... 181 

Cknie  Annalb.,,,. ..........  161 

OoxUiiL,  Alexaniler. . . . . * 181 

Clay ,...101 

Clay  CO,  Ky  ....,,....«, <^. ..... ..  160 

Clay  cxt.,  Iiul. ..,. ....^ ....  181 

Clay«gHtU.. - Ml 

Clay  «;  Mo ....106 

day  t&^  IsfVA, . , 106 

CnaypOiiil^MatiHillm.. 101 

Clay,  Ctemont  Comx«r. 106 

Clay,  Cli?m4<iit  Comer  ^r. , . , 107 

Cky,  Qr«ta,  .<..............    ....  107 

CI»T.  Henry. 107 

CbjtH.m<*,WUUaBi IM 

CUyirto  &>....,.,................  W 

Clayirtn.  N.  Y. W 

Clay  uan,  AD);rtiat.ta  Bmiih .........  8W 

C'layVtn,  iJ  okn. 8W 

Clayt<in,.jHbn  MJ4dlelcia. 8W 

Claylrim,  Juabiia..... ...... ,.*....  IM 

Clftytm,  Robert....*... Ml 

ClasQtneDM,. .....  ^.^ ............. .  8W 

€kaathea.........,.i. Ml 

Cleareb««. .  *...«,„....... 117 

ClearflcM  ca MT 

Clintinic  Hou»i^ ....  MT 

CIcATtiiaml,  rark«r. .  ..*,... M7 

Ck«{„  Jan  van. MB 

C)d«t  JDOflt  VftQ  .......*..........  MB 

€l<sf, MB 

dsDulk....... MB 

ChVMMlll.  I>j<«0 Ml 

CilnBM^  i»#r«mlak ...............  Ml 

Clntt^nV  fKitT€>^  aad  tii}ti^|i«p«». . . .  MO 

Cl<?meiit  ftf  A  U'  laodfJ*. ......,»,..  Ml 

Clihiiffnt,  Jni'^ued.. Ml 

nmii-ntl*  Majilo. Ml 

rl«iiH'nttiiD Ml 

CI>'Trki-utlm4,. ... Ml 

rh-^rM*  tiTid  BiuMwMA ; 

*'\  ■■■' I.. 

Cleoboloa 

Cleombrotoa  L. 

Cleomedea 

CleomeneaL... 
CleomeneallL. 
Cleon. 


CnopttrA...... •••.••...••..  M4 

CleoakiataiL Ml 

dopaydift Ml 

Oleic,  Je«ale Ml 

CIeK,  Lmreiit MT 

dera,  Mbeettea  le.  MT 

OleiKy ^...  MT 

Cfeigy,  Benefit  oi;  aee  BeMfll  if    ' 
Olervy. 

CkrlL..:  .,.*♦.*  Ml 

Clerk,  John  ..... .  ..**  ^.^ , .  M9 

Clirkp,  CharlHL...^. M9 

C1«fTnofst-rr]tllll<ii.... ...........  Ml 

fl^rmanl  Uoaiucrlpt  ............  M9 

ricrumancy. . ^  ^ .^ ,,...... ,.  M9 

C1«iT, irean  B«^CIrte ,..  MO 

aS^^JmiS^lmsA^mm,.  MO 

HsTtland CM}.............. .,....«.  Ml 

afjreDH^n  Sbobal  Vill . , Ml 

CleTci **.<M1 

niont...... .„*,,... Ml 

Cm^m ...Ml 

CUfiori.WlUtafa ...*...,..,.  MO 

Cllmsctorte.......... ........  Ml 

Cllawtfl...... M 

Climax... .....  Ml 

Cltnclieo  ,.. ,p  M0 

Clinch  Rin-T. ^ 

CIlDeman,  Tbmnaa  L. ...... . .,..  •  Ml 

Clini«  (two)... ......*..* Mf 

Clinometor. Ml 

Clinton  «o^  N,  Y. M 

Clliitcincn,,P«ink«,.».ii... .......*  Ml 

ClJuUiQ  cfl.«  £/..«,, ^4..,. .«,  Ml 

Cllntan  CO .  Ofile... . ,  ..* Ml 

ClEDloq  (?».,  Mldi.....i...... ,  M 

rilntoncv,  led.... <..*...*•«..««.  9m 

Clinton  cdi^ni.. .,..  Ml 

CMncon  oo^  Ato. ...... i « * 90 

Clftitoti^ r4X«  Ijnra. Ml 

Clinton,  MsBB.  ...*...*. *,.  Ml 

C|lritrtii,N.  Y... Ml 

CtIut.io,N.  a,.... Ml 

CHiKob,  La............... Ml 

<'11ntrrn,€hiirl<!«..^. «.«... ...»*..  MT 

r]ini,Mj.  r»a  WiU.. MS 

n  lieitau,  OcQfi];fi. .  ..  .*»•.«•«.*»...  Ml 

ClintotifBir  Uaniy... ..  Ml 

CIlatOB,  ReiUT  FyiMa............  9M 

Clialffn,J«ince.. ...... ............  Ml 

Clio. Mf 

CIlAsa Ml 

CIUtb(9«««,...«..*..iK. ............  W 

Cllthem!L>...««.d....4*^« Ml 

CHt'^machqa ^, Ml 

CUtr>r. Ml 

ClStummia Ml 

astui.. Ml 

niv.',Bob«rl.. ,..-... Ml 

Cloac«<......... MT 

C]oar:iM Ml 

Clocks  and  Watebee..... MT 

ClrNl  i  iM  PoJ^bor,  PnbUoa. Ml 

Clobtor.  ■»»  M»iu9terf. 

Clofttn*! Ml 

Clot}t*rf . . , Ml 

CktoU,  JcJin  Binlist*       , Ml 

ricM]  \u-i^  J  n  W  Gvrmiilli. Ml 

nr—H--| !.-.!...._.,. Ml 

C  i.    rl.,,.... Ml 

CioCairi  (two) Ml 

8».::::::::::::::::::::::::a 

Clotlkla,M. Ml 

OollldedeBwTine. Ml 

Clowla Ml 

Ctorer Ml 

dorer-Hvllar ill 

Ctoree gl 

Cloirle Ml 

Clowee,Jolui Ml 

9tT^ S 

ciqo in 

dab-Feot Ml 

due M4 
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ChMtoe IM 

ChiTeritM,  PbUIpp Ig 

Clyde gj 

dymer,  Qeorge Rd 
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CWiimtiDmMlti,....,...«,.p.-..«  All 
Oilitnibiift,Ohto........i CH 

Col dtnb  u V  Eortobuimeo .........  Wl 

ColuinclK.  Luctuji  J.  M-.-.-*,**-»  M 

CoStUnii  »»»*»».,.-. ^ .  > .  -.  -  Ms 

CelniDii,  Id  ralUUrr  (^tl«*. A^ 

^'^^^^ 5a4 

...,..,...,.,.  flto 

Comvicbo  <«>..... . -... ™ 

Cikmui«b«« ..,*,..„....>...-  Mft 

SSrr::";.-.:".:::::::::::::MT 

OioibHMWtim AtT 

OomH  6»0Ti^... Jg 

C}einb«,Abruiun...... ...--«»*««  gft 

Cmb4r  Ais4f*w.  ,,..,...,...,..*.  hIS 
0»«ib^  Mttrlfl  MwJekliua  d«  CfZ  da  0^ 

€betotL,  VliWHiiil, .-...-. 5M 

Gbmbinfttloni,  Tlwory  «t ....,..« ,  flSIt 

OnnhuanMoSBgiT,,,,.* .-.  flW 

^nbuvtion. Mf 

CombD#tiiat],  B|ionUn«aitt ........  Stf 

OmiobiLitiun,  Bpi^ntoneatu  ItuBUUi.  DAS 

Camear..... / ...-  MS 

OMnenlu&f  Juhti  Amoi  .......,,,«  £83 

QDmet . , &JA 

Oe«iliift*,FMIIpiic*!e. ^.  fiSa 

OoOllLM ^..«.....i ..^...  5BII 

OosnitUi. »,,. .»»».*•#*•  ##*»»»  vna 

Catnnu ..■..k^**..*.  fi^O 

OoiBirnTMiarr...*.....^.^. ->...»..  53d 

OOBunelli),  Fftmilrcrf. ,*.,«^  5^ 

ODmnftlln,  Im*^- "''<**  .>.«,*. «i  1^ 

flwimotltt,  Jmn  . ...,,....  694 

.0iara]iielttL|Cif|nr.,............«4  ttM 

O0QUO«B«emeJit ......*  OM 

OiHiimer^ ...,..., ftM 

OOCQDKsTy  oc* Ml 

OoOJUjUsaTj fi«l 

CSiitiamtBflloa. Ml 

OoaunltmeoL.., .............  Ml 

OpmmHtmi. Hi 

CoauaodoftL ........ ^ ..... .  5il 

OQiiiiiuidii%Antoiilan&  ...*^«..-«  Ml 

Oomown,  lllclit»  of Ml 

Oommon  Carrier M8 

Oomunao  I^w ....«,#  MA 

OonuaiDil  ScliAOls ............  5fil 

Cniiainiio.ii .......................  0S5 

OfimniDQt!  do  Vat\3.  ....,  ^ ....... .  0S6 

ODmuaMnenio,..,. ................  fiU 

CkHPmiinliizi,  ied  SocldlUm. 

Cbeinenti^,  I  Amlljr  «^ G&S 

Obteo...... 605 

CSamo,  I.aIe«  o£.... ...............  £69 

Cf^moiifufrt,  Yf  iiMl«. . . fiSA 

OpTna^rlpi,  Cmpp,  SCO  C*|>e  CovickHii. 
Ooinoni  .........................  55* 

CnmorD  tM\ea , . . . ,  ^ . .  QfiT 

Compariif ....................  65T 

CffmpAntl  vi  AiLAtocDf. ^T 

Cofnpov. 0T1 

OompiUt,  St»lar fift 

Ootnpuscfl... 5tB 

Complice., . ....................  CTi 

COmptUllB. . .....................  fi74 

CSoraplcnifint Sli 

CotnplfiiKloa £74 

C0m ptl^e ..,..,.... OTS 

C&roplQtfiijlATV  r&lyg^Iot,  afi«  Bible. 

^  OdiDpMlto  Order. ,,...,  BTf 

CoiDponrvd  BJ*Jwplip<',Me  Blowpipe. 

CompniAHfaD. 6T9 

<3cMPptQn  cu,,.........,... .......  060 

Cknnptoii,  nenry . . . , t&^ 

CnHSBtociE^  Jubb  Li'e. .............  &§0 

Goint«,  Aui:i}»t«. ftSO 

Comum,  fteo  Ccmxio. 

Comas. , £89 

ConwitTi        i^   r OSI 

Cobutt,  U  <,:  ;  !in...,...,,.  Ml 

Conoia,  North  and  South 583 

Concepcion. £88 

Conception,  Immaculate,  see  Im« 

maculate  Conception. 
Concert 688 


r40i 

Co«i««rtFlU^ ,,..*- .**.  6m 

OM«ito U8 

CtaaetiTto  OrosKK..... ........* »««  £8S 

CBikoeTto  Spirt  tuak.. ..  B88 

iSMlelu,  jM^deJa... 6S» 

Ooi^eni -..*.w    ft&# 

Cm^uM.*..^ t^ 

CkMieluii fisti 

ConclaL  C^mcllHH  «»  AJ^cm,  llif> 

Ceoda^ira 688 

OM<»ffd^H.  IL m 

OoiKOfdwMiiA]............ ..P  tm 

Ciifteiir4iiiM» ......... .^«..*...^'i  nfl 

CtHHordat..  ........«.........<...  601 

CMMM»nil«*Lft....................  Ml 

Oneor^U,  ft flirlnJlT ...*..  Sil 

OMoovdiieFoTpiula.,,,. »....,..*  £91 

OMMnta  ..........,............*  £94 

OBttcKUoaa. ........ .,*...«.**...  fiA£ 

Oosde. ....... ......♦.*. ....  aP£ 

Qowlu^iir-Kcifr^aii. >.,,... *•««...  £0^ 

C3oo44  Family  flt HW 

Cland4  Lon  Ls  du  Botirbon .........  £8i 

OooitAt  I^til^  II.  dti  B«iif  boiL . . . . .  £M 

OoudA,  Ll>uU  JoK^pb  tie  Bearbvit.  Of? 

OOBiltf^  I^iUftC  Ad^.ilalde,. I^T 

Cta«de,aM6  Anton  1&. £tT 

CfHulc-iiBer ...,...,,. - .  flflT 

Cinder.  Jtwlnh ..  fi»T 

Cftnili  tla£,  Elloitw  Bo(fiiM>t  ^n fifrS 

C3ciiHioin.  ,............,*.-....*-.-  fi^ 

Qiiidor.. ........ .....~  £W 

Coii(ior(»iiqnl,  JoaA  Oabrlui  .....  100 
Coitdofcet,    Marto    Jeaa    Antols^s 

NlmM C^rltat,  Maniui*  da.....  ^ 
C^mdorcftt,  3ljAjic  LobIm  Sopbla  d*  COl 
Cfliidottloil.. OOl 

ooo*. .,,... —  m 

Oaaa,  BMawr  Hougbtoti,  B.O. . . .  ^l 

OiNKOiibeo,, ,,,. OM 

Ooftti-libm'l..... fOi 

OoB&maUD ..,,.,,.,..*...  iOi 

OoeffaflBlob,  Atirl«tilw..^. ^^ 

ConflmtKttujk  ...,,««.,.„. 4!Qd 

Opnfael pa t ... .  OOS 

Cknicn»t. ....  604 

OMigiMtion «<H 

Conflctot],  Hetify  Broak«  Parn^ll.  <K3i£ 

OoAglaaiormt^ ...,..,,,. 600 

Oonfo^..... ., ...,,».„..  ©OS 

Ooogo^advur.....,,,..,...^,,,,.  £0# 

ODOgrtfeatlvnaUsca  .«..,„. ,,  £M 

OoofnMB. ,,*,*,„......,  fill 

OMli»M&pr{iicii.....««^. All 

OwlpreTo.WlllUoi....... ........  £11 

CSoftir^ve,  Sir  Wimaia. ...........  §11 

Oe*L £11 

Coiilfl  BeetJaui . . ... ..............  £lfl 

CoBiin^tiotL its 

O&jynMaon. ,,......,,.,,.. CIS 

C-cmmraffht £11 

Coaneati,  llcnrl,.. _,....,.,......  £19 

Coniicaot .... 6t9 

Oonne^cuf  ...... ......  £18 

Ooaiwetjcat  RlTennw  CopuecUcat 

Co&iwr,  Dadd £94 

Oowm., mi 

Conndtktiifi  orOfiznuuj........  BStA 

Qogii»dt£«b«rtT.. £» 

OumvUa.... ,.  no 

Cmiieleo^^  Uendrlk  ......,,,,,..  |M 

C«ft*cflpt ......  ,....,...,......,  flW 

GcHLild^rAnt,  Victor...,..*..^.,,..  HT 
Ooniialory. '•.....» •'.i  iT 

c^nuiiU ......,..«,.,...  ^.,« , ...  4,  iar 

CouMonuiii  .'..#... .>.......  ^  Hf 

ConetiAiIe ...,.,*.,^..,...  WT 

Ctnvtabi  c,  Artrhf  baid .  ^  1 1 . .' .' .  ^.  I . .  £8£ 

OniMUblB,  John ££$ 

€diuUiic«. . , .   ,....,......„«..,.  m 

C^dutaiicD  LAk« * . .  £90 

Oomtancf',  Coundl  <£...,....«...  £Si 

'OovftMi*  ...... ...............4 ..  £80 
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